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ABUTILONS, 28 

lor winter flowering, 4G 
Acacia cultrilormis, 119 
dealbata in j>oor condition, 34 
lophantha lor the flower garden, 36; 

1. for windows, 218 
Acacia*: a few good sorts, 216 
Aealypha hispida, 484 
Acid, hydrocyanic, using, 149, 194 
Aconite, the Winter, 393 
Acorns in small glasses, 522 
Adiantam Farleyense, 319 
pedatura, ti 

Alkanet, the Italian, 321 
Allium neapolilanum as a basket 
plant, 34 

Allotment, cropping n, 11 
Allotments, garden, 374 
judging, 208 
Alocnaia, 459 
Aloes, injury to, 48, 63 
Aionsoa inrisifolia, 96 
Alpines, 42 
(or carpet, 426 

in heat, propagating and growing. 

280 

keeping clean in winter, 508 
shading, 378 
Alpinia Sander®. 459 
AUlrcemeria, 364 
Alyssum maritimum, 356 
smtile citrinum, 254: s, eoinnac- 
tum, 38 
epinosum, 294 
the Sweet. 356 

Amaryllis bulbs, red stain on, 2 
Araheretia nobilis, 238 
Ampelopsis Lowi. 415 
planting, 516 

Veitchi, dying, 331; V., a pretty 
form of, 415 
Anchor plant, the, 570 
Authusa itaiica, Dropniore variety, 
321, 322; increasing, 421; protect¬ 
ing, 422 

Anemone apennina and Narcissus 
Duc/ifs* de Brabant, 51 
hlanda in strong soil, 102; b. sev- 
thinica. 151 

coTonaria seedlings, 550 
fulgens, 188 

japonica crispa, 1C9; i. Mont Rose, 

182 

nemorosa Alleni, 226 

in the winter, 

ranunculoides, 349 
Robinsoniana, 188 
•ylre»tris, 243 
the Snotrdrop, 243 
the vellow Wood, 349 
tnfohata, 458 
Anemones failing, 380, 422 
the Crown, 569 
Annual, a curious, 488 
a pretty new, 204 
Annuab, 532 
autumn-sown, 436 
climbing. 28 
f °r beds, 99 
for cutting, loo 
for dry soils, 102 
for potting. 134 
for succession, 118 

Sy. l« a °° nh w,ndD »'- b0 *. M 
.!}!**.**“* srodlinK, 102 

PolMildiamm, a need- 
«'»g variety 0 ], 179 

acnerxerianum, 179 
■jnt, the garden. 368 
A ?“- a Plague of, 2C0 
m flower-bed, 191 
Aphides, log 

Apiary, the garden. Ill 

in' 1 .”'"’’ *'«■!««» a. 93 

Mlmglo” Pippin, 1 
0 / Stoke, 11 c 
„ "f 139 

“ilM Siimi, 78 
‘O'soms. insects in, 212 
4H 

Upiffia 1,551 i 


Apple French Crab, 222, 297 
Golden Noble, 139 
Hanwell Souring, 184, 222 
James Grieve, 525 
leaves, insects eating, 542 
Lord Burghley, 497 
Lord Hindlip, 89 

Lord Snffleld, 330, 844, 38G, 417, 509 
prospects, 297 
raiser, n famous, 49G 
saw-fly, the, 334, 528 
senb fungus, 320, 416 
Tyler's Kernel, 578 
Van Mons. Reinctte, 539 
Apples, 577 

adding to collections of, 384 
and Pears, 816; on dwarfing stocks, 
working, 480 
and Plums to plant, 508 
autumn cooking, 57s 
brown rot on, 4(>9 
cracking, 412 
diseased, 466 
English, scarcity of, 25 
falling, 262 
for keeping, 437 
for light soil, 495 
for the North of England, 578 
late, flavour In, 70 
notes on early, 385 
notes on keeping, 591 
orchard-house and open-air, 591 
overgrown, 467 
Pearmain, 24 
planting, 590 
rotting, 556 
seedling, increasing, 10 
storing, 552 

Apple-tree, a novel. 162 
an espalier, pruning, 273 
caterpillar on, 497 
French Crab, 162 
from cutting. 385 

head of young standard nine years' 
planted, 44 
mildew, 62 
Moss on, 10 

standard cut down and grafted, 
showing grafts in position arul 
clayed over, 25 

Apple-trees, an epidemic among. 275 
cankered, 272, 454 
caterpillars on, 320 
failing, 250 
grease-bands on. 409 
in bad health, 272, 358 
manuring, 618 
mussel-scale on, 415 
standard, pruning, 75 
unhealthy, 316, 330, 469 
Apricot culture: a suggestion. 310 
the, 155 

tree, treatment of, 564 
trees fruiting, 386 
Apricots, scarcity of, 329 
A rabit alpina fl.-pl., 253 
double, 51 

the double white, 137, 253 
Arachis hypogaa, 342 
Aralia cachemirlca, 163; c. in Mr. T. 
Smith’s Nursery at Newry, 163 
evergreen Japanese, in orchard. 121; 

group of. under orchard trees, 121 
Sieboldi, 296 

starting from the bottom. 88 
Arauja scricofera, 406 
Arbutus furiens, 122 
Arches, wire or wood. 36 
Arctostaphylos Uva-Urfei, 1C3 
Arenaria graminifolia, 214 
montnna, 402 
Argemone plutyeeras. 322 
Aristoloehia clegans. 484 
Anneria emspitoea. 67 
Arrowhead, a group of the single, 485 
Arrowheads. 435 

Artiehoke. Globe, culture of, 374 
Silver Skin. 594 
Artichokes, Globe, 29 
unsatisfactory. 314 
Artillery-plant, the, 292 
Arum Dracunculus, 362 
Lily, growing the. 82 
Snake, us a room plant. 352 
ArumlowDomtx, 591: D. planted tiro 
JfWVSMast Sussex, 557 
A^’fiamls^ouglnsi, 488 

t|rtwosa7 580 t < t 

1 - >■ 


Asparagus, 15, 30 

bed, a weedy, 232, 408; making, 519, 
590 

beds, manuring, 29; new, 60; old, 
190 

green, common. 29G 
forcing, 52, 698 
for market, 130 
greenhouse, 23 
in autumn. 470 
in greenhouse, 160 
in summer, treatment of, 176 
Kale, 342 
notes on, 221 

plurnosus and A. Sprengeri, 544 
Sprengeri, 88 

summer treatment of, 236 
varieties of, 208 
Aspidistra, dividing, 6 
in bad condition, 5, 144, 241 
in bad health, 42 
leaves turning yellow, 346 
Aspidistras, repotting, 64 
Aspidium falcatum, 257 
Asplenium Nidus, 389; N. australasi- 
cum, 389 

Asp Ioniums, 6, 852 
Aster acris, a group of, 473 
t'hina Fink Ostrich Flume, 487 
Asters, annual, 487 
failure of. 242, 364, 370 
for window-boxes, 257 
single, 512 
white, 301 
Astilbe Davidi. 473 
Thunbergi, 199 

Athyrium Felix-facmina plumosum, 
241 

Aubrietht, 218, 279 
and Anemone Fulsatilla on a “ dry " 
stone wall, 547 
Hendersoni, 200 
tauricola alba, 102 
Aucubas, male and female, 260 
Auricula Society's, the National, exhi¬ 
bition, 168 
Auriculas, 599 
alpine, 342 
from cuttings, 232 
moving. 214 
pot, wintering, 444 
Aviaries, building outdoor, 536 
outside. 588 

Aviary, the, 491: in summer, 246 
Azalea, a fine Client, 207 
indie a after flowering. 144 
leaves turning brown. 272 
mollis. 46; m. after blooming, 604 
Tosfeflora. 260 

white Chinese, at Abbotsbury, 331 
Azaleas after flowering. 17 
Ghent, 235 
imported. 366 

Indian, putting out-of-doors. 232 
pruning, 160 


B 


BALLOT, judging by, 66 
Balsams. 68 

for autumn blooming, 288 
Bamboo flowering, 77 
Bank', treating a. 440 
Bantam chicken dying, 562. 603 
Basic slag. 604 
as manure, 128 
Basket plants. 134 

Baskets, hanging, old v. young plants 
in, 24 

Bawdsey Manor, rockwork at, 81 
Bay-trees in bad health, 494 
in tubs. 274 
Bean, the Sacred, 571 
Beans, Kidney, preserving, 412 
late French. 301 
Long pod, 414 
Benrberry, the, 163 
“ Beautiful Gardens,” 313 
Bedding, spring, arrangement of, 569 
Bed, planting a. 402 
Beds, old Strawberry, 416 
Beech and Thuja hedges cutting, 300 


Beet and Alyssum, 58 
Seakale, 428 

Spinach, 428; S., white curled Swiss, 
428 

White leaf or Spinach, 428 
Beets, 145 

tapering rooted, 456 
Beetles destroying Guelder Rose, 345 
| injuring Rose-leaves, 269 
1 Begonia, douhle, flowers failing, 338 
flowers falling, 415 
Gloire de Lorraine, 534; growing, 562 
Haageana, 590 

leaves injured, 306; unhealthy, 466 
Patrie, 444 

I Rex losing its leaves, 28; unhealthy, 
432 

semperflorene, a fine variety of, 82 
1 Sutherlandi. 216 

1 tuberous, Major Hope, 494 

tubers, 112: starting. 112 
1 winter-flowering, Ensign, 23 

1 Begonias dropping their flowers, 475 

. fibrous, treatment of, 338 

seedling, keeping, 466 
1 tuberous, ns basket plants, 272; in 
1 the flower garden, 449 
winter flowering, 23 
1 Belladonna Lilies, 314 
1 Bellflower, the Chimney, 392 
. the Chinese, 350. 421 

Bell-wort, the sessile-leaved, 242 
| Berberldopsis corallina. 471 
Berberie Thunbergi, 17 
1 Biennials, sowing, 293 
1 Bindweed, exterminating. 220 
the Blue Rock, 399 
Birch bleeding after pruning, 45 
tree bleeding, 122 
Bird, an Argentine, 440 
a foreign, 397 
death of, 56, 246 
Bird of Paradise flower, the, 133 
Birdsi and fruit. 302, 843 
and fruit-buds, 9, 20. 201 
and Plum-trees, 102 
doctoring, 55 
dying, 13 
pairing, 284 
small, dying, 341 
troubled with insect pests, 561 
! wild, dying in garden, 271 
Blackberries. 527 
Blackberry, a new. 343 
1 Blackcap, South African, and York- 
! shire canary hen, mating. 13 

I Bladder Senna, the Cape, 232 
1 Blight, American. 109 
■ Bloodroot, the, 582 

Blooms, cut, for winter, etc.. 216 
I Blossoms, dainty, for the table, 47 
i Lily-like, for greenhouse and garden, 
| 1' 

1 Boiler, horseshoe, 114 
Bones, burnt, 144 
treatment of, 384 
I Book on fruit-tree pruning, 397 

j Books— 

” Alpines and Bog Plants,” 535 
*• An Artist's Garden,” 588 
l “Carnation, Cultivation of the Per¬ 
petual Flowering,” 186 
I “Children and Gardens,” 561 

“Colour in the Flower Garden.” 22!) 
“Cottage and Allotment Garden¬ 
ing/' 142 

“Fruit-trees and Their Enemies: 

with n Spraying Calendar.” 58a 
“Gardening for Women,” 111 
“ Gardening in the 17th Century.” 
41 

“ How to Attract and Protect Wild 
Birds,” 561 

“ Landscape and Gardens in 
France.” 521 

“Roses: Their History. Develop¬ 
ment. and Cultivation,” 13 
“The Enemies of the Rose,” 602 
“ The London Catalogue of British 
Plants,” 86 

“ The Nature Book.” 259 
“ The Perfect Garden.” 381 
“ The Summer Garden of Pleasure. 
245 

“ With God in my Garden,’ 397 
Boraci<C !«U1! poVlVicd. BO 
Bordeaux mixture, 144. S5C 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


It order, mixed, picturesque aids to 
the, 65 

rock plants for, 112 
treatment of, 436, 610 
Borders, alterations in hardy-flower, 
458 

herbaceous, 280 
sheltered, advantages of, 226 
the plant ins of herbaceous, 511 
Boronia fastigiata, 216 
heterophylla, 82 
inegastigma after flowering. 144 
Bougainvillea, 70 
glabra outdoors, 504 
Bouvardias, 00 

in the greenhouse, 444 
Bowkeria Gerardiana, 91; G.. part of 
a flowering shoot of, 37 
Bowling-green. 286; size of, 325 
Box-edging, 406 
tor edgings, 58 

Boxes, window and balcony, 183 
Brnchycoinc iberidfolia, 174 
Bramble, the Rocky Mountain, 90 
Brambles growing over a pergola. 417 
oil pergolas. 417 
Brassiciv-roots diseased, 280 
Brasfu-Lfrlia Helen, 205 
Bridal Wreath, the, 4H4 
Bridge, an Oak-tree, 151 
Brier cuttings, budded. 304 
Sweet, increasing a, 2C8 
the Green, of North America, 485 
Briers. Austrian, in poor condition, 
580 

from seed, raising, 518 

Penzance, summer pruning of, 342 

seedling, planting. 04 

Sweet. 295 

the Green, 485 • 

Broccoli, 130 
clubbing, 618 
crop®, 15 
heeling over. 53B 
Hroceolis, late, 262 
It room, a pretty, 61, 255 
Mount Etna, 373 
Brooms, cutting down, 300 
two pretty, 207 
Brugmansia diseased, 191 
failing, 401 
from seed, 112 

knighti in bloom in the open air in 
summer, 375 
Brugniansias, 375 
Brussels Sprouts, 519 
Bryophyllum calycinum, 46 
Buckthorn, the Sea, 528 
Buddlcia variability Yeitchimia, prun¬ 
ing. 434 

Budgerigar, death of, 397 
dying, 440 
Budgerigars, 27 
Bulhocodiurn vernurn, 135 
Bulks failing, 200 
for cut bloom, 346 
hardy, among shrubs. 199 
in fibre, prizes for, 411 
in Grass. 214 

in Moss-fibre, 88; failing, 69 
in the house, 489 
in the north, 898 
lifting. 136, 570 
old. forced, 232 
planting, 581 
potting up, 342 
treatment of, 338 
Bullfinch, 271 
fond for, 27 
Burning Bush, the, 44S 


CABBAGE-ROOT My. 276 

spring, 427 

Witch's Incomparable, 221 
Cabbages, 414 
bolting. 189, 497 
caterpillars ou, 394 
clubbing, 412 
for spring. 287 
spring, 125 
Cactus, repotting, 14 
the Rat-tailed, 277 

Caddis-fly destroying Water Lilies, 

269 

grubs of, injuring Water Lilies. 362 
Cage birds, 327 
Cu Indiums, 459 
Calanthcs. 69 

and Poinset lias, a group of, 69 
Calceolaria viplacen, 226 
Calceolarias dying, 294 
shrubby, 22 
Calthn. 293 

polypvtala, 293 
Calvary Clover, 18s 
Camellia in the open air. 235 
leaves dropping, 272 
reticulata, 120 
the Ptcony-flowered, 120 
Camellias dropping their buds, 28, 68 
potting, 112 

single flowers of, in the open air, 

235 

scale ai’d other insects on, 14 
Campanula Medium. f-5K 
Portenschlngiana, 323 
pyramidalis, 392 
rotundifolia, 248 
Vidali, 418 

Campanulas failing 300 
trailing—takiru culMmu, 893 | Uric. 514 

Gck 

✓-N Exquisite, 532 


Canaries dying, 259 

I Canary, dead, 240, 271, 327, 411, 440, 

| 491 

iinrtz Mountain, dying, 313 
Islands, hardy plants for the, 448 
not singing, 13 
unhealthy, 41 
Canker in Apple-trees, 454 
in fruit-trees, 503 
| Canna Buttercup, 553 
C annas, 553 

Canterbury Bells, 309, 468, 558 
Capuli, 344 

CardooiKS blanching and cooking, 394 
how to blanch, 524 

Carex eriophora in Mr. Bowles' 
garden (it Myddelton House, 281 
Carnation Countess of Pembroke, 351 
Marmion, 133 
Sarah A. Hill, 595 
B'/iifc Perfection, 119 
Carnations, 79, 306, 550 
failing, 398 

from seed, 188, 436, 517 
grubs in, 228 

Malmaison, 260; dying, 322; in poor 
condition, 216 
potting up, 403 
raised by M. R. Smith, 581 
Tree, treatment of. 494; American, 
treatment of, 34 
unhealthy, 538 
Carrot-grub. the. 232 
maggot, the, 550 
Carrots cracking, 550 
failing, 454 
good, 542 
intermediate, 124 
July, 282 

Cat a 1 pa. a new, 02 

syringeefolin pulverulenta, 289 
Catan niche coerulea, drying. for 
winter. 352 

Caterpillars, a plague of. 412 
at the roots of Pentstemons, 586 
on Cabbages, 394 
on Peach-trees, 542 
ravages by. 234 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant, 524 
Magnum Bonum, 450 
Cauliflowers, 59, 407. 450. 455 
and Onions, grubs in, 320 
Cauatie alkali solution, 398 
Ceanothu* Gloire de Versailles, 461 
pruning, 114 

Veitchianufi in the greenhouse. 120 
Celeriac, 124 
Celery. 29 

as a root or otherwise, 490 

blanching badly, 353 

crop, the, 580 

decaying, 562 

diseased, 538 

earthing up, 360 

failing. 542 

fly and the maggot, 30; the, 454 
leaves diseased, 499 
maggot, the, 262 
solid. 170 

Turn ip-rooted, 124 
Ccloia eretiea. 204 
Centaury, the spreading, 365 
I'entranthu* ruber, 449 
Ccrnsu-s Juliana rosea, 121 
Cherries failing, 342 
not setting 310 
Cherry-crop ruined, 316 
the Cornelian, 62 
the Japanese, 505 
the Morello, as a bush-tree, 607 
the weeping Japanese, flowering 
branches of, 177 
Chicken, blaek, dying, 397 
huff, death of, 313 
dying, 530 
Game, dying, 369 
Minorca, dying. 383 
white, death of, 313 
Chickens dying, 218, 341, 440 
fattening, 174 
large, 246 
marketing, 2S4 

* packing, to send by post, 327 
with cramp, 74 
Chicory blanching. 450 
Chimonnnt bus fra grans, 45; f.. prun¬ 
ing, 128 

Chionanthus virginica, 156 # 

Chionodoxas, 548 
Chironia ixifera, 418 
Choisya ternata, 77 
Chorozemas in bloom. 9C 
Chrysanthemum, a good October- 
flowering, 32 
Agnes, 472 

Beech am Keeling, 532 
Bertie Bindon, 423 
Canada, 513 
Carrie, 472 
Cecil, 514 
Cecil Wells, 4G0 
Chaldon. 460 
Chatillon, 472 
Chevrux d’Or, 423 
Claret. 472 
I Clarice, 513 

Crimson King. 514 

Crimson Tangle. 423 

culture, 514; for beginners, 612: 

signs of the times, 52 
Diana, 472 
Dr. Ingram. 514 
Elthorne Gold, 514 
Eric, 514 

460 


Chrysanthemum Fee Japonais, 472 
Felton's Favourite — disbudded 
shoots, 585; naturally grown 
spray, 583 
Fee Parisienne, 514 
Firefly, 472 
Flora, 482 

Florence Gillham, 514 
Formidable, 514 
Uniton, 460 
Glory, 514 

Goaeher's Crimson, 472 
Golden Glow, 446, 400, 532 
Hector, 472 
Hilda Lawrence, 532 
Hilda's Favourite, 513 
Horace Martin in a tub at Gunners- 
bury House, 545 
H. W. Thorp, 532 
Improved Masse, 472 
James Bateman, 472 
•James W. Molyneux, 556 
J. Bannister, 460 
Jeannette, 513 
Jessie Madeleine Cole, 423 
Jessie Wallace, 513 
J. H. Runciman, 514 
Jimmie, 472 
J. Lock, 532 
Kathleen, 460 
Kathleen Lambrick. 514 
King of Plumes, 423 
Kitty Riches, 514 
Lady Crisp, 532 
Lady K. Letehworth, 532 
Lady Mollie, 513 
Leslie, 460 
Lillie, 472 
Maggie. 172 
Marguerite. 532 
Marie Corelli, 514 
Martin Silsbury, 532 
Marvel, 514 
Master David, 532 
Master Janies, 514 
Merstham Glory 513 
Mignon, 472 
Miss Margaret, 514 
Mme. Lucie Bureau, 505 
Monev Maker, 546 , 568 , 584 
Mrs. A. Willis, 472 
Mrs. Carter, 423 
Mrs. Caterer, 508 
Mrs. Cora Stoop, 550 
Mrs. J- Kempley, 514 
Mrs. R. H. B. Mursbam, 532 
Mr. W. Buckingham, 556 
Mrs. W. Butters, 423 
Mrs. W. Filkitis, 423 
Mrs. W. Iggulden, 556 
Mrs. W. Parker, 556 
Mychett White. 472 
Nellie Riding. 514 
Nina Blick. 472 
Normandie, 460, 472 
notes, 98 

October Gold, 514 
pink-flowered, for Christmas, 612 
Polly, 472 

Pompon, Flora, 423 

President Lefevre, 472 

Provence, 514 

Reginald, 556 

Repulse, 514 

Resolution, 514 

R. F. Felton, 650 

Robert Thorp, 556 

Roi dee Blancs, 472 

Rose Pocket t, 532 

Rosie, 472 

Sam Caswell, 423 

seed, the production of, 32 

Shank 1 in, 514 

Show, the Crystal Palace, Japanese 
varieties at, 546 
Sir Frank Crisp, 532 
Snowstorm, 513 
Spitfire, 513 
Surrey, 514 
Sweet Sultan, 423 
Sylvia Slade, 556 
Tapis d’Or. 460 
Terpsichore, 514 
The Carlton. 514 
The Downs. 514 
The Hon. Mrs. Lopes, 556 
Thomas Bowler, 556 
Ve.suve, 472 
Wells' Primrose, 460 
White City, 4GU 
White Pagrnm, 556 
W. H. Lincoln. 568 
W. J. Davis. 532 

Chrysanthemums after blooming, 426 
a welcome change in, 584 
border, 567 

certificated at the Crystal Palace 
Show, 556 
cultural notes, 290 
decorative, 256. 290 
dinner-table decorations of, at Crys¬ 
tal Prilaee, 508 
dwarf plants, 446 

early-flowering, after blooming, 505: 
at the Crystal Palace, 482; of easy 
culture, 52; Pompons, 18; single, 
513; singles for border culture. 64 
carlv worts in the outdoor garden. 


Chrysanthemums in small pots, keep¬ 
ing, to grow on, 18 
in tile garden. 4 

incurved, at the Crystal Palace, 556, 
584 

lute in flowering. 546, 567 
manure for, 334 
market, 583 
mildew on. 446 

new, 532: early-flowering, 460 
old border, 210 
plants in small pots. 395 
recently certificated varieties, 514 
retaining the buds, 368 
seasonable hints, 04, 148, 224, 404, 
430. 460. 555 

seasonable notes, 98, 196, 256, 2C5, 
320. 376, 504 
single, 32, 617 

single-flowered, at Merstham, 472 
stopping, 568; and timing. 4, 32, 52, 
98, 232, 272 

the early-flowering, 423 
the N.C'.S. exhibitions of the present 
year, 18 

thread-pet ailed, 423 
to flowei in 6-inch pots, 137 
treatment of, 188, 248; young plants, 

4 

twelve Japanese, of easy culture, 
617 

twelve single-flowered, for cutting. 
617 

twenty-five early-flowering Japanese, 
for border culture, 472 
watering, 346 
Cider orchards, 526, 540 
Cineraria eruenta, 128 
,stellata, 82 
the, 166 

Cinerarias after flowering, 28 

are old plants worth keeping? 94 
drooping, 28 
Cissite discolor, 459 
Cist us ladnniferns, 592 
salvifolius, 593 
the Gum, 592 

Clay subsoil, trenching. 560 
Clematis baienrica, 22 
crispa, 503 

growing naturally. 560 
growing through an Apple-tree, 569 
growth on, 306 
indivisa, 134 

Jackmnni, 898, Gio: J. dying, 204 
lanuginosa, pruning, 017 
lo*s. the, 151 

montana, 488; m. and C. Flanimula. 
cutting down. 232; m., pruning 
384 

on arches, 391 

Perle d'Azur over light arch, 391 
Clematises from seed, 168 
planting, 58, 200 
pruning, 356 , 522 
the smaller, 503 
Cleomc gigantea, 488 
Clerodcndron foetidum, 361 
Cliaiitbus Dampieri, 483 
puniceus albus, 345 
Climber, a beautiful greenhouse, 403 
for cool greenhouse. 194 
Climbers, evergreen, for pergola, 462 
flowering, on hot walls. 280 
for cold-liousc trellis, 534 
for cool-house, 376 
hardy, planting, 599 
newly-planted, 45 

Climbers-, two good warm greenhouse, 
375 

two pretty and interesting green¬ 
house, 206 

Clintonia uniflora, 508 
Olivias, treatment of, 188 
Clover, sowing white, 548 
Club in Wallflower, 558 
Coble a ecaildens. 617; s. in bloom in 
the open, 610: s. variegata, 160 
Cock, butt Orpington, dying, 420 
Cockroaches, 49 
plague of. 11, 38 

Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse as mulch, 71 
Codonopsis ovata, .'165 
Ccrlogyne Massangeana, 237 
Colchicum autumnale album plenum. 
610 

Bornmulleri, 610 
Hibthorpi, 610 
specios uin, 610 
Colchicums, CIO 
Coleus shirends, 120 
Coleuses, 47 

Colletia cruclata, 579, 611 
Colour chart, 411 
Combination, a lovely, 388 
Compounds (poisonous) for horticul¬ 
tural ami agricultural purpose*, 
41, 229 

Conifers, variegated, 345 
Conservatories without stages. 403 
Conservatory border, 328 
pests, 48 

Convolvulus mauritanicus, 399 
Cordyline. a beautiful new, 266- 
Coreopsis Grant i, 239 
Coriaria japoniea, 611 
torminalis, 516 
Cornflowers, fungus on, 320 
Corn, green Indian, 524; a* a veget¬ 
able, 497 

Corn us capitutu in North Lancashire, 


114 

auca, 22 


earwigs destroying, 478 
feeding, 404 
for cutting, 612 

for early December, 4 . _ _ . . _ _ . „ 

[or tubs. 545 bi]i Ufiatlls not hlosmlliB, 412 

for window-boxes. 47 i Cotonenslor Simonst. 114 

ganltfi. after Monmine. 428! roftage sarili-m. 1X5 


Coroniilt'n! 1 
Cosmos, 314 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Cottager silver medallists, 428 
CouveTzonchuda or Portugal Cabbage, 

Crab Apple jelly, 420 
the showy-flowering. 177 
Crape Myrtle, the, 370 
Crassula eoccinea, 292 
laetem, 004 

CratKgus Crus-galli pyrucanthifolia, 

Pvraruntha. pruning, 28C: pruning, 

Creepers for wall, 548 
on a greenhouse roof. 554 
frimuu capense, treatment of, 138 
Crinums. 557 
Crocuses, autumn, 22C 
mice eating, 88 
Crocut Tauri, 49 
Crop, a green, to dig in, 374 
Crossing poultry, some advantages of. 
13 

Crosswort, the, 364 
Croton. ;t new. 266 
Fred Sander, 266 
Crotons, 459 
Crucian ella stylos a, 364 
Cuckoo-spit, 260 

Cue umber-lea vee, fungus on, 324 
Cucumbers. 129 
bitter, 53S 
diseased, 250 
failing. 394 
in frames, 408 
red-tspider on, 30 
setting, 174 
winter. 360, 524 
Culture. French. 324 
Cureuligo recurvata vuriegnta, 459 
Currant-bushes, young, cutting down, 
42 

cultivation. 551 
mite, the black. 542 
Currants, black, dropping, 330: failure 
of, 442 
pruning. 71 

Cuseuta Epithymum, 378 
Cyclamen, 484 
,md line-foliaged plants, 134 
Atkinsi, 49 
libunoticum, 136 
Cyclamens, 571 
after blooming, 204 
failing. 562 
old corin' of, 384 
planting. 81 

Cyinbidiurn Devonianum, 106 
"t-bumc-um. 105 
erythmstylum, 3. 106 
grandiflorum, 105 
Humbloti. 106 
Hnttoni, 106 

insicne. 105: i. Sanderi splendent, 
105; i. 8'. superbum, 105 
Lowianura, 105 
rhodoehilum. 105 
tigrinum, 106 
Cymbitliunis, 105 
Cyperus alternifolius, 112, 220 
Cypripedium insigne, 106 
Olivia, 483 
speetabile, 367 
Cyrtomium falcatum. 257 
Cvtisiw Andreanus, distinct forms of, 
163 

Beani, flowering shoots of, 207 
nigricans. 61 
purpureus, 235 

rarernosus. 16(5: r. in the open air in 
the west. 122 


D 


Dcutzia Vilinorime, 373 
H'ilaom, 873. 611 
Deutzias, culture of, 22 
growing, 84 
with small blooms, 58 
Devon, south, a note from, 582 
Dianthus, a hybrid, 253 
hybrid Spencer Bickham, 253 
zonatus, 154 

Dichorisandra musaira, 459 
Dictamnus Fraxinclla, 279, 448 
Dieffenbaehia, 159 
Diervilla ho r ten sis nivea, 307 
Digitalis dubia, 309 
Dimorphothecu aurantiaea, 264 
Diplacus glutinosus, 112 
Dittany, 279 
Dodder, the Lesser, 378 
Dogwood, the common, 62, 114 
Draba aizoides, 102 
Drnciena, 459 

Goldieana, leaf of, 459 
Doucetti var. dc Grootei. 266 
Duck, death of, 536 
Duckling dying. 341 
Ducklings in the garden, 284 


E 


EARWIGS destroying Dahlias, 432 
Eecromoearpus seaber, 188, 501 
Echeveria seeunda glauca, wintering, 
426 

Edgings, hardy, 458 
Edwardsin microphylla, 207 
Eel-worms, 415 
Eggs, abnormal, 86 
for fertility, testing, 158 
preserving, 617 
Elteocarpus eyaneus, 277 
Elecampane, 117 
Epacris longiflora, 96 
Epimcdium leaves for cutting, 615; of, \ 
in a glass bowl, 615 
Epiphyllum Makoyanuni, 194 
Erica candidissima, 166 
Cavendish!. 167 
cinerea pvgnnea, 325, 611 
gracilis, 534 

hybrida, 177: h. in bloom, 131 
lusitanica, 131 
Maweana, 443 
persoluta alba, 166 
propendens, 166 
Spenceriana, 166 
Veitchi under glass. 83 
ventrieosa, 166 
Wilmoreana, 166 
Erigeron mueronatus. 356 
Eriobotyra japoniea in fruit, 301 
Eriophorum polystachyum, 370 
Ermine-moth caterpillars, 288; of the 
small, 269 

Erythreea diffusa. 365 
Erythronium americanum, 485 
Escallonia exoniensis, 550 
pruning, 28G 

Essex. French gardening in, 249 
Eucalyptus-leaves unhealthy, 269 , 290 , 

Eueharis amazonica, the flowering of. 

S2 1 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 400 , 

Euonymii6 a meric an us, 579 
latifolius, 516 

Eupatorium riparium ns a basket- i 
plant, 134 

Euphorbia splendons, 180 
Exncum afline, 448 

Exhibition competition disqualifica¬ 
tion, 454 

Exochorda grandiflora, 361 


DADDY-I.ONa-Z.EGS, 109 

Daffodil, a seedling, 81 
the Biarritz, 215 
the .-mallest Trumpet. 22 
Daffodils* at Surbiton. 215 
failing. 174, 550 
in the Grass, 392 
in woodland, 597 
transplanting, 308, 391 
Dahlia-roots, 88. 112 
the Pompon, 100 
Dahlias, 182 
a feast of, 502 
earwigs destroying. 432 
for the garden, 154 
lifting. 562 
jKit-root, 312 

pot-roots v. cuttings. 154 
Dai-*y Alice, 137 
the Swan River. 174 
Dandelions in tennis-lawn. 314 
Daphne indie a rubra failing, 238 
Day Lilies, 279. _293 
naturalised , 279 
Day Lily, Dumortier’s, 322 
Decaisnea Farccsii, 579 
D* Iphinium Belladonna, 314 
Fanny 9tormonth, 322 
Delphiniums, 79 
Dendrobium barbatulum, 353 
chrysotoxum, 275 
eraseinode, 84 

rHc.ulhi1um gigantrum , 183 
Juno, 83 

nohile, 120: n.. treatment or, .->68 
Dtndrobiums. 274 
Desfontalnea spinosa. 4*1 
Deutzia and Cytisus after blooming, 
294 

discolor and its varietiMr^D7, d. 
major in Mr. Chnmbfs garden 
al Baslemerc, 307 V | y l 


FABIAXA imbricata, 499. 557 
Feather-eating, 284 
Feijoa Sellowiana, 405 
Fendlera rupicola, 191 
Fern, a good room, 257 
balls, Japanese, in winter, 538 
case, window, 160 
for amateurs, a good, 567 
frond. 112 

fronds decaying, 174; preserving, 28 
Maiden-hair, failing, 97: grubs at 
root of, 38; in bad condition, 134 
Male, moving the. 446 
name and treatment of, 446 
Society, a, 521 
the Sensitive, 6 

Ferns, covering greenhouse wall with, I 
120 ; wall with, 562 
diseased. 211 
failing, 311 
for a room. 276 
for baskets, 311 
for cutting, 128 

for growing in hanging-baskets, 180 j 
1 for market. 596 
for name. 42 

1 for room decoration, 257 
grow ing in confinement, 613 
hardy, and spring flowers. 97: i 
foreign, 6; in London gardens, | 
379; in the rock garden, 196; In 
I pots, 257 
! hoiifip for growing. 389 
in windows. 352 
injured, 220 
injects on. 590 

272 


Ferns, Maiden-hair. 32; in had condi¬ 
tion, 98 

overpotting, the evil of, 211 
propagating, 171 
repotting, 150 
seedling, 402 
shading, 6, 118 . 180 
specimen, in winter, 586 
spotted, 160 
the Bird's-nest, 389 
the Ostrich, 6 
the Royal or Flowering, 6 
under glass, 504 
watering and feeding, 150 
Fernery, the hardy. 462 
the outdoor, mulching, 596 
Ficus radieans variegata, 459 
Fig Dauphine, 372 
Negro Largo cracking. 540 
tree failing to fruit. 75; planting a, 
540 

trees, planting. 139 
Figs dropping. 496 
growing too strongly, 261 
in pots, 29S. 385 
notes on, 372 
outdoor, 44 
second crop of. 858 
treatment of, 412 
Filberts pruning, 70 
Finch, Zebra, death of. 246 
Flamingo-flower, the. 179 
Flax, a hardy New Zealand. 79 
Flies in a house. 500 
Flower-lied, ants in. 191 
hed« and borders, replanting and re 
arranging. 570 
border, manuring, 112 
borders, old, 474 

notes, hardy. 49. 293. 377. 473. 485 
seeds, sowing, 198 
shops and the Factory Act. 570 
shows, vegetables at, 262 
Flowers, blue, in partial shade, 821 
bunches of. exhibiting, 570 
cut, arranging, 296 
December, in the greenhouse at 
Kew, 595 

double v. single. 33 
drying, 436 

for Christmas decoration. 615 
for indoor decoration. 210 
fragrant winter. 418 
hardy, for a north border. 102 ; in 
late summer, 357 
in November, 544 
in season for vases. 296 
in the house, 489 
out of season. 610 
some dry weather. 336 
the queen of summer. 350 
under orchard-trees. 501, 547, 578 
Foliage for cut flowers, 134 
Footpath, improving a, 169 
Forget-me-not, pillar-shaped. 225 
the Wood, 242 
Forget-me-nots, 200 
Forsythias, pruning, 14 
Forsythin suspensa. 17 
Fota, Cork, view in the gardens at, 7 
Fowl-cholera. 425 

manure. 74: value of. 58 
run with creepers, covering, 420 
Fowls and green food, 574 
laying away, 13 
mites on. 74 
manure, value of. 550 
Foxglove, a perennial, 309 
the Primrose, 225 
Foxgloves, 309, 474 

Fragrance for the greenhouse In 
autumn. 23 
Frames, cold, 533 
filling, 504 
garden, 294 

Frame, tarred-wood. 260 
Francoa ramosa, 484 
Frees!as, 352, 376 
Friend or foe? 348 
Frinee-trce, the. 156 
Fritillaria persica, 458 
Whitt.alii. 200 
Fritillarias. soil for. 402 
Frost, spring, in Western Scotland, 
effect of, 289 

Fruit-borders, dressing. 39; watering. 
233 

buds and birds, 565 
bushes, transplanting. 412 
crops and the gales. 496 
dropping from trees. 344 
farm, a model Frpnch. 608 
garden, work in the, 261 
growing for profit, 577 ; in Here¬ 
ford, 41G 

prospects, 140, 205 
room, moth in, 162 
storing. 469 
the best, only? 577 
Fruits, hush. S57 

Enal'sh v. foreign. 92 

nuts, and berries, the setting of. 409 

wild, marketing. 4C3 

young bush, 618 

Fruit-tree border, treatment of. 487 
borders, mulching. 206: mulching 
inside. 115 
buds and birds, 201 
in bloom. 206 

insects on. 2.33 
pests. 222. 358 
pruning. 43 

Fruit-trees and bushes, removing, 
canker in. 5G3 
close planting o'. 467 
conference on the spraying 
for north walls. 71 
grease-bands for. 454 


Fruit-trees for various positions, 480 
from frost, protecting, 155 
in autumn, 509 
in lean-to greenhouse, 205 
lime-wash on. 618 
I manuring, 233 

Moss on, 604; and Lichens on, 522 
I nicotine emulsion for, 24 
on Grass. 539 
ornamental. 155. 222 
I position for. 562 
pruning. 140 
rational pruning of, 44 
slitting tlie bark of. 618 
.spring protection of, 11G 
the planting of, 525 
treatment of, 201, 315 
wall, disbudding, 161 
watering. 184 
young. 184 

Fuchsia Alice Hoffman, 404 
buds dropping. 314 
corymhiflora alba, 481 
splendens, 23 
triphylla hybrids, 403 
Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, soil for. 

28 

for the garden, 102 
from seed 404 
in beds. 265 
in Hyde Park, 4-17 
Fungi'ri, a, .306 
ill bord'-r. 139 
ill soil, 184 

on Cucumber-leaves, 324 
on La France Rose, 432 
on woodwork, 368 
the Slinkhorn, 456 
the Violet. 499 

Finikin, Sieholdi, group of, .349 
1 Funkins. 103 
! Furze, the Spanish, 177 


G 


O ALAN THUS. 152 

| Galax nphylln. 80; a., leaf of, 47 
aestivalis. 152 
hyzantinus. 152 
Cass aba, 153 
caucnsictis. 152 
cilicicus. 152 
eorcyrensis, 152 
Elsie, 15.3 
Klwesi, 22. 112. 152 
flavescens. 153 
I Fosteri, 152 
gracilis, 152 
gnt-cus, 152 
! grand is, 152 
1 kart ip.. 152 
Imperati, 153 
I latifolius, 152 
luteseens, 153 
1 Melvillci, 153 

Mr. A Hen V seedlings. 153 
nivalis, 152; n. fl.-pl., 154 
' oetobrensis, 153 
| Olaie. 153 
Perryi, 154 
I plieatus, 154 

! poculiformis. 153 

RHehelic, 153 
I reflex us. 153 

I Sharloki. 153 

vireseens, 153 

I Gales, the, and fruit-crops. 496 
Galtonia caridicans. 448, 474 
I Garden, a March, 130 
1 a school, 14G 

a Surrey allotment, 67 
1 a terrace. 137 

j a weedy, 322 

l a wild woodland. 294 

limestone, alpine plants for, 49 
making a, 342 
| manuring, 524 

neglected, cultivating. 4«s 
I planting an imcroppcd, 339 

| rubbish. 124. 550 

shelter in. 612 
small, manuring. 594 
I soil, treatment of. 374 

j storm-swept seashore, planting, 548 

the school. 146 
the woodland, 89 
wild Roses for the. 78 
work. 12. 20. 40. 54. 72, 85. 109. 125. 

141, 157. 172, 185. 202. 217. 230. 244. 
I 258. 270. 283. 298. 312. 326. 340. 354. 

1 368. 382, 396. 410. 424. 438. 451. 464. 

i 477. 490. 505, 520. 534, 548, 560. 573. 

1 587. 601. 616 

1 Gardenia culture. 144 
1 Gardening. French, 282: in Essex. 249 
landscape, honk on. 328 
tall talk about, 81 
Gardens, cottage. 135 
1 in the South of Ireland. 7 
public elementary school. 110 
Gnrrya elliptica. 17 

1 Gas, hydrocyanic acid, fumigating 
I with. 194 

lime and soil, 398: applying, 466 
tar. 48 
water, 562 
Gaznnia. 100 

armerioidee. 100 
hracteat a, 101 
Burchelli. 100 
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Gazania l’avonia, 101 
pinnata, 101 
pygmcea, 101 

Grub in Carnations, 228 
in soil, 62, 292 
in Strawberry-bed, 228 

Insect pests, 297 

Insects—advantages of early spraying, 
228 

1 

Lapagerias, 360 

Larkspurs, great and small, 200 

Lathyrus latifolius White Pearl, 448 


rigens, 101 

subulata, 101 
tenuifolia, 101 
uni flora, 101 
Genista icthnensis, 373 
fra grans after blooming, 144, *286 
hispanica, 177 

Genistas, the advantage of medium- 
sized plants, 134 
Gentiana arvernensis, 478 
Gentian in bloom in November, 558 
the Willow, 112 
Geranium striatum, 582 
the striped, 582 

Geraniums and Fuchsias, old, treat¬ 
ment of, 42 
Gerbera, 2C6 

Germander, the Pyrenean, 393 
Gesnera curdinalis, 216 
Gesueras at Dublin, SCO 
treatment of, 47H 
Geum Heldreichi. 102 
Gilia eoronopifolia, 483 
Ginger, green, 14 
Gladioli. 598 
from Laugport, 365 
in pots. 328 
succession of, 393 
Gladiolus Colvillci The Bride, 50 
princt-ps, 512 
The Bride, 7 
tristis, 338 
Gladwin, the, 522 
the variegated, 309 

Glories of the Snow, the white and 
pink, 09 

Gloxinia culture, 112 
Gloxinias, 100 

and Begonias, treatment of. 426 
grown cool, 484 
planted in frames, 238 
propagating, from leaves, 356 
unhealthy, 300 
Gnat, the spotted, 554 
Golden-drop, increasing the, 300 
Goldfinch dying, 617 
Good King Henry, 114 
Gooseberries, 161, 552, 618 
best, 359 

caterpillars on. 440 
good dessert kinds, 496 
unhealthy, 206 

Gooseberry, American, mildew, 138 
black-knot, 554 

bushes, pruning, 234; with rank 
growth, 28C 

caterpillar, 150, 240, 384 
caterpillars, 306, 460 
cluster-cup disease, 348 
Keepsake. 386 
Langley Gage, 442 
Leveller, 298 

mildew. 499: American. 19; in Es>ex, 
417; in Worcestershire, 162 
Peruvian. 344 
shoots, 274 

Whitesmith, fruiting branch of, 359 
Graft, how mid when to, 25 
Grafting, 442 
double, 592 

Grape Alnwick Seedling not settiug, 
437 

Canon Hall Muscat, 4C6 
Gras Colin an splitting, 437 
Muscat Champion, 525 
Prince of Wales, 541 
Syrian, 564 

Grapes and wasps, 510 
Black Hamburgh, 301: cracking, 409 
cracking, 222 
fertilisation of, 156 
mildewed, 342 
mildew on, 330, 412 
outdoor. 578 
scalded, 272 

shanking, 300, 345. 371, 384, 478, 604 
Grass, bulbs in, 214 
effects of. on Apple-trees, 479 
fruit-trees on, 589 
mowings, 144 
seeds, sowing, 118 
the Cotton, 370 
Grasses, ornamental, 5 
Gravel for walks, 174 
Grave, planting a, 112 
Grease-bands for fruit-trees, 454 
Greenhouse, a new winter-flowering 
plant for the, 96 
and potting-shed, building, 179 
arranging a, 418 
climbers in flower, 133 
cool, climber for, 194: Orchids for, 
70 

erecting a, 300 
flowering plants at Kew, 306 
fragrance for the, in autumn, 23 
fragrant plants in the. 96 
lean-to. 590: fruit-trees in, 205 
plants for, 338 
roof, creepers ori a, 554 
stage in, 96 

the, attractive climbing plants for, 
94 

Grevillea robusta, 388; r., a useful 
table-plant, 184; r. from seed, 218 
eulphurea, 156 
Ground beetles, 800 
digging, 538 

for planting, preparing. 502 
new, planting with fruit-trees, 510 
weedy, hoeing. 262 
Gruli in soil, 240 
at root of Maiden-haijuFern, 38 
destroying leaves, 3Qp ^ 
destroying Pansies, ®6 { J 


Guano for pot-plants, 220 
Guelder Rose-beetles, destroying, 
Gutvina avellaua, 485, 499 
Gum, the Sweet, 61 
Gunncra manicata, 488, 531 
Uypsophila paniculata fl.-p!., 388, 
repens rosea, 489 


HABROTHAMNUS, cutting back. 
395 

Hiemanthus natalensls, 384 
Hairbell, the Wall, 323 
Halimodendron argenteum, 579 
Hampton Court Palace, the private 
gardens. 21 

“ The Wilderness,” at, 49 
view in the gardens at, 21 
Harvest-bugs, 334 
Harebell, 248 
Heaths, flowering, 28 
greenhouse, in Covent Garden 
Market 166 

hardy, in flower, 90; increasing. 58 
Heath, the Portuguese, 130 
Hedge and border, a yellow, 361 
evergreen, planting, 516 
Gorse and Quick, 91 
Hedycliium coronarium, 522 
Helianthemum ocymoidcs, syn. II. 
algarvense, 552 
surrejanum, 256 
Heliconia aureo-striatu, 459 
Heliopsis, 486 
lievis, 486 

scalier, 48C: s. piteherianus, 486 
Heliotrope failing, 160 
tree growing, 431 
Heliotropes, standard, 534 
Hellebore powder and vegetables, 340 
Hemerocnliis disticha, 378 
Pumortieri, 322 
naturalised. 279 
Hen, black, dying, 307 
Budgerigar, dying, 452 
buff Orpington, dying, 397 
cross-bred, dying, 355. 536 
dying, 259 
Orpington, 271 
Plymouth Rock, 246 
silver Wyandotte, dying, 452 
white, dying, 383, 440 
white Leghorn, dying, 869, 603 
white Wyandotte, dying. 218 
Hens egg-bound, 240 
Hepatic as, 49, 103 
Primulas, etc., planting, 350 
Hereford, fruit-growing in, 416 
Hibiscus ayriacus, 433, 604 
Hipj>ophft‘ rhamnoidee, 528 
Hippeastrum aulicum, 398 
procerum, 134 
reticulatum, 483 
Hippeastrums at Kew. 47 
Hives for travelling, packing, 142 
Hoeing, 208 
value of, SCO, 456 
Hollies from seed, raising, 590 
propagation of, 272 
pruning, 17 

Holly-hedge, cutting a, 42 
leaves injured, 150 
Hollyhock disease, the, 276 
Hollyhocks, 531 
Homeria collina, 226 
Honey, preparing for, 142 
Hop, the, 570 

Horse Chestnut, the Ted, 516 
Hot-bed, making a, 546 
House, cold, plants for, 14 
slops, 236 
the, forcing, 554 
walls, beautifying, 555 
Houseleek, the Hen and Chicken, 2C4 
How and when to graft, 25 
Hoya carnosa, 534 

Hurst Court, Berks, view across lawn 
to flower-garden. 365; view from 
house to lawn, 363 

Hyacinths, Grape, in retaining wall, 
197 

in bowls, 42 
in pots, 165 

prizes for, at the R.H.S., 82 
Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora, 
223 

Hortensia japonica, 471 : H. Lind- 
leyi, 361, 395. 433 

paniculata, a group of. in Green¬ 
wich Park, 61 ; p. grandiflora, 188, 
434; p., increasing, 434 
petiolaris. 395, 485 
the climbing, 395 
the plumed, 61 
variegated, 112 
Hydrangeas, 381 
blue. 552 

Hypericum calycinum. 123 


ILEX Pernyi, 611 

India-rubber and Palm in poor condi¬ 
tion. 74 

plant failing, 42, 567; treatment of 
the, 248 

igofera Gerardiana, 361 


gle 


eating Apple-leaves, 542 
in garden soil, 196 
injuring leaves, 3G2 
in soil, 48 
on roots, 393 
on Vine, 48 
Inula bnrbata, 117 
ensifolia. 117 
grandiflora. 117 
Helenium, 117 
birta, 117 
Hookeri, 117 
macrocephala, 117 
Roylci, 117 
Inulas, 117 

Ionoj»sidium acaule, 264 
Ipomiea l'urga, 547 
rubro-cctrulea, part of a flowering 
shoot of, 533 

Ireland, gardens in the South of, 7 
Iris, a hybrid, 581 
alata, 610 
cristata, 264 
flmbriata in heat, 174 
feetidissima 522 
German, moving, 286 
laeustris, 243 

pallida and its varieties, 243; p. 

dalmatica, 243 
Pavonia. 254 
persica in pots, 502 
setosa, 215 

Sofarana magnifica, 531 
Spanish, Leander, 323 
stylosa, 36; s.. early flowering of, 
582 

tectorum. 226 
the Fringed, of Japan. 160 
the Scorpion, 610 
tuberosa. 102, 351 
Irises, 226 
diseased, 248, 494 

English, failing, 294; injured, 258; 

not flowering, 392 
for every garden. 487 
some early bulbous, 181 
Spanish, and Columbines, 36; and 
English. 300 
transplanting, 294 
Ivy on dwelling-houses, 131 
on walls, cutting, 
the Poison, 373; facts as to, 40C 
Ixias, culture of. 562 
Ixoras in flower, 404 


JACOBINIA parviflora, 2 

Jalap-plant, the, 547 

Jasmine, the common white, pruning, 

the shrubby, 290 

the sweet-scented, 593: yellow, 530 
the white, not blooming, 434; pro¬ 
pagating, 204 

Jasminum nudiflorum, pruning. 174 
Jelly Crab-Apple, 426 
Jessamine, flowers of the white, in a 
rase, 296 
the Chinese, 149 

Jew’s Mallow, the white, 122, 191 
Judging by ballot, 66 


XAINIT, using, 464 
Kalanchoc Bc-nti, 95 
Dyeri, 95, 431 
Ena, 95 

Felthamen.sis, 95 
flammea, 95 
Kcwensia, 95 

Kalanchoes for the greenhouse, 287 
the, 95 

Kale Chou de Ruseie, 11 
Green Curled, sample of, 144 
Kaloaanthes coccinea, 266 
culture of, 18 
Kcrria japonica, 122 
Kerrias, 91 
Kilogrub, 271 
Kingcups, 293 
Klcinia rtpens, 562 
Kniphophia, 436 
Kniphophias in autumn, 554 
Knot worts, climbing, 108 
Koehia tricophylla, 508 
Koniga muritima, 356 


LABURNUM caramanicum, 361 
diseased. 432 
Lackey-moth. the. 25 
Lactuca alpina, 349 
Bourgiei, 169; B. in Mr. Bottle's 
garden at Myddelton House, 169 
Lee.Ua pumila delicalmima, 37 
Lcelio-Cattleya Mercia, 513; L.-C. 

Violetta. 311 

Lagerstroemia indica, 376 
Lantanas, 390 
in beds, 444 

in Hyde Park, 449 | Jj'.J '/fp 


LapagerTa alba in bad conHfouin, 538 
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vermis, 530 

Laurel. Mountain, poisonous, 345 
the Azores Cherry. 123 
Laurels, Portugal, dying. G12 
pruning, 128, 328 
spoiled by, 552 
Laurustinus, varieties of, 163 
Lavender, increasing, 314 
Law— 

Accident* to gardeners, 245 
Agreement for house, 158 
Ascertainment of compensation due 
to market gardeners, 41 
Bees swarming, 397 
Bushes from garden, remoxing. 313 
Domestic Servants' Protection Act, 
506 

Easements affecting gardens and 
plantations, 55 
Employers and characters, 13 
Garden and fence. 245 
fence and ditch, 13 
renting a, 383 

Gardener as domestic servant, 55 
length of notice required. 506 
Gardener's claim to legacy, 27 
notice to leave, 439 
right to notice, 27 
Greenhouse, putting, in market 
garden. 327 

Is a greenhouse heating apparatus a 
fixture? 452 

Laud for market garden, 27 
Lease of glebe farm, 586 
Liability t-o pay tithe-rent charge, 
425 

Libel on former employe, 397 
Market gardener and landlord. 440 
gardener’s inquiry. 41 
Notice to quit market garden, 425, 
603 

Nuisance caused by neighbour, 41 
Plants in pots, 245 
Right of way to orchard, 13 
Rural Council proceedings, 492 
Schoolboys and market garden. 142 
Seed, unsatisfactory, 142 
Tithe, payment of. 383 
Trees blocking out light from house, 
259 

Lawn, attention to the, 548 
fairy rings on a, 144, 351. 508 
gardens, 363 
Grass-seed, sowing, 322 
in poor condition, 248, 272 
Mos* in, 58 
on clay soil, 576 
Plantains on. 53S 
tennis, artificial manure for, 88 
top-dres6ing, 590 
treatment of. 144, 458 
weed in, 88, 398 
wet, 466 
worms in, 56 
Lawns, attention to, 102 
basic slag foT, 617 
from seed, 51 
Mushrooms on, 114 
Layia elegans, 567 
Laylas, the, 567 
Leafage diseased, 144 
Leaf-mould, 1 
from Beech-leaves, 218 
Leaves decaying, 550 
Leeks, blanching, 412 
Leopard’s-Banc. the, in the green¬ 
house, 34 

Leptospermum. a red-flowered, 331 
bullatum, 415 
Leptosync maritima, 502 
Lettuce. Cabbage, Giant. 146 
Co®, Mammoth White, 146 
Hicks’ Cop. 606 
roots, insects on. 432 
Lettuces, effect of the winter on, 59 
failing, 354 
in summer, 374 
in trenches, 310 
the best winter, 190 
Libonia floribunda, 2 
Libonias, 34 
and their culture, 2 
Lilac, cutting back, 370 
Mine. Francisque Morel, 515 
the Himalayan. 269 
Lilacs in Cornwall, 579 
injured, 432 
pruning, 248, 356 
single-flowered, 515 
Lilies all the year round, 503 
at Holland Park Show, 337 
Belladonna, 314: failing to bloom. 8 
Eucharis. in bad health, 272 
in pots, 604 
Madonna. 137 
Scarborough. 418 
Tiger. 434 

Water, in the winter, 448; in tubs 

28 

Lllium auratum. 137, 337 ; a. and its 
varieties. 609; a., repotting. 418 
Browni, 337 
canadense flavum, 337 
candidum, 337: c., moving, 37« 
coneolor, 338 
coridion, 338 
croceum, 338 
elegans, 338 

giganteum. 100. 338, 350 . son • c 
diseased. 334 * 

Grayi, 337 

Hansoni, 294. 337 : H. {», Mr. 
garden at East Farlrigh 
in the Anril frosts. 18 » 

Henryi. 337 
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Pears misshapen, 104 
sleepy, 478 
some early, 480 
spotted, 351- 
stew in p, 007 

Pear-tree leaves iti bud condition, 308 
not fruiting, 20G, 557 
saw-fly. 468 
slug. 362, 420 
Pear-trees cankered, 500 
cordon, 201 

espalier, planting, 386 
in bad health, 316 
transplanting, 4<i9 
Pent-soil, good and had. 216 
Pelargonium ardens, 258 
cuttings, 426: damping, 57« 
leaves, Ivv-lenved, unhealthy, 2,8, 
128 

Pelargoniums and the drought, 474 
double-dowered Zonal, 300 
failing, 232 
fancy, 258 

in winter, 517: keeping, 508 
Ivy-leaved and scented, wintering, 
480; cutting back, G17 
show and fancy, 140 
winter-flowering Zonal. 596 
Zonal, 352; and Fuchsias losing their 
leaves, 204; from seed, 160; select¬ 
ing for blooming in winter, 94; 
unhealthy. 240 

Perches and crooked breast-borna, 111 
Perennials, autumn-sown, 500 
hardy, 5U2 

Pergola covered with l ine*, side view 
nf , 570 

evergreen climbers for, 462 
Peruvian Cherry, 344 
Pests, conservatory, 48 
In Carnation bed. 528 
some garden, 108 
Petunias, double, 375 
from seed, 8 
in window-boxes, 174 
why I grow them in window-boxes 
and bnskets, 257 
Phaeelia campaiiularin. 809 
I’halaenopsls. 195 
amabilis. 195 
Aphrodite. 195 
Sanderiana, 195 
Sehilleriana, 195 
Stuartiana, 195 

Philadelphns Ltmoinei Rosace, fill 
microphyllus, 191 

two good late-blooming kinds, 415 
Phillyrea decora, 325 
fungus on. 415 
Phillyreas, the. 325 
Phlo* amoena, 293 
Phloxes, 599 
failing. 351. 391 
injury to. 334 
perennial. 243 
Phormimn Cookianum, 79 
Phryninm variegatum, 460 
Phuopsis stylosa. 364 
Physalis Franchetti, 232 
Peruviana, 344 
Physianthus alhene. 406 
Pigeon, horning, death of. 397 
Pig manure for plants, 220 
Pilca muscosa, 292 
Pine, the Mountain. 122 
trees, cutting branches off, 228 
Pinguieuln caudatn, 194 
Pink Double White, 457 
Mrs. Sinicins. 457 

the Sandhill, an low sandstone 
“ dry ” wall, 511 
the zoned, 154 
Pinks, 457 
cutting down. 67 
the Mule, 80 
Pinus montana, 122 
Pissard's Plum, 845 

Pit<^ and frames in summer, airing. 
$46 

1 ittosporum. 443 
Colenaoi. 443 
eueenioides, 443 
Mayi, 443 
nigrescens, 443 

Tohira, 443; T., flawerina shoots of, 
443 

undulatum, 443 

Planning from a working gardener's 
point of view. 495 
Plant, a good, for north wall, 156 
Plantain Lily, Sivbold's, group of. 349 
the Buckthorn, as a window-plant. 
276 

Plantain* on lawn. 538 
Plants after forcing. 166 
alpine, for limestone garden. 49 
and manure. 336 
aquatic and bog. 80 
attractive climbing, for the green¬ 
house, 94 
basket. 134 

hnskets of. in the conservatory. 292 
by waterside. 99 

flne-foliaged. b oding. 2; for autumn. 
238 

fine-leaved, in winter. 136 
flowering, for winter. 277 
for a Rose-bed. 242 
for bazaar in July, 42 
for bed a*’d decoration. 494 
for bed*. 422 
for border. 454, 494, ,502 
for carpet. 454 
for cold-house. 14 
for damp soil. 56 
for dry soil. 56 
for fernery, 291 
for gnfrbhouse, 239; in %intfl4 If 4 


si; in 


Plants for north border, 144, 538 
for porch, 478 
for rock border, 112 
for rockery, 42 
for shady border. 436 
for small indicated greenhouse. 266 , 
440 

for terrace wall in Devon, 364 
for the house, 426 
for waterside, 364 
for winter blooming, 238 
fragrant, in the greenhouse, 96 
from St. Lucia, 46 
greenhouse, flowering at Kew, 8C6; 
propagating, 94 

hardy, from seed. 7: garden, 856; 
grouping. 849; mulching. 378; 
under fruit-trees at West Green 
House. lleckfteld. 501 
housing tender, 418 
in glass porch. 14 
injury to. 456 
in the house, 276 
in tubs in courtyard. 177 
keeping old, for autumn blooming, 
69 

old v. young, in hanging-baskets, 24 

perennial, 370 

pig-manure for, 220 

pillar. 502 

pot, for window-hoxt s, 242 
potting, 42 
repotting, 112 

shade, for the rock-garden, 35 
small flne-foliaged, for windows and 
tables, 64 

some good variegated stove. 459 
soot-water for, 254 
specimen, for lawns, etc.. 252 
sweet-scented, for the greenhouse, 

114 

table, for the summer, 134 
tall hardy. 8 

tender, taking under cover, 475 
that live in chalk soils, 45 
three, in a pot, growing, 554 
two beautiful. 483 
under Beech-trees. 449 
window, 241. 260. 352 . 544 
Platamis Occidentalis—is it of value? 
223 

Platycndon yrandiflorum, 421; g. 

autumnale. 421: g. Mark-si, 421 
Platytheca galioides, 266 
Plowrightin ribesia. 554 
Plumbago rapcnsw, 112, 314 
seedling. 338 
treatment of, 426 

Plum Early Transparent Gage, 802 
Gage Angelina Burdett, 140 
Goliath. 442 
mould on. 416 

the Myrobella. increasing, 14 
Transparent Gage, fruiting branch 
of, 302 

Victoria. late-flowering. 272 
Plums cracking, 466 
Gage. 441 
not setting, 24 
seeond crops of, 302 
two good main crop. 468 
Plum-tree foliage, unhealthy, 469 
in had condition, 550 
injury to wood of, 258 
pruning a, 1U 
throwing up suckers. 494 
Plum-trees ami birds. 162 
in had condition, 398 
not bearing. 442 
outhouse covered with, 155 
root-pruning. 412 
treatment of. 140, 316 
Poinsettias. growing. 596 
Polyanthuses. 242. 597 
failure of, 214 

Polyanthus-seed failing to grow, 328 
Polygala myrtifolin grandiflora, 134 
Polygonatuni multiflorum, 5 
Polygonum, 103 

Baldfchuanicum in Greenwich Park, 
103 

capitatum. 103 
cel inode. 108 
multiflorum. 103. 435 
rihesoidcs, 103 
Ruby King. 422 
Polystichum. a new. 613 
angulare dirisilobium plenum, 339; 
a. <1. productum, 211; a. gracilli- 
mum, 613; a. var. stivulatum, 291 
Pomegranate, the. in fruit. 591 
Pond, scum on. 243, 281 
Poplar, a promising new. 401 
Poppies, Iceland, 393 
keeping. 257 
Shirley. 377 

Poppy, a wonderful, 430 
Iceland, dying, 402 
Populus lasiocarpa, 461. 6J2 
Porch, glass, plant* in. 14 

PoJtulacafi, 103 
Posogneria longiflora, 1C5 
Potato black .scab, 164 
crop, the, of 1908, 566 
crops, wart disease in. 490 
Epicure, 324 

ideals, 593 
leaf-curl, 236 
prospects. 324 
scab. 494, 4P« 
speckled, 128 
The Colleen. 11 
tree. the. 395 
^riaJ, a Surrey. 164 

disease of the, 456 
s, 221 



Potatoes, about. 427 
and vaporite, 190, 250 
attacked, 380 
boxing. 1*5 
diseased, 282. 524 
early, 287 ; mid late, 562 
from seed, 380 
Irish, 519 
late, planting, 84 
new and old. 359 
odd-aha pod, 490 
planting, 30 
scabbed, 414, 428 
seed frosted, 85; sprouting, 594 
seedling. 580 
soapy. 370 
the quality o'. 414 
wart, disease of, 428 
yellow-fleshed, 489 
Potentilla Tongiiei. 308 
Pot-plants, guano for, 220 
Pots. French, for seedlings, 294 
small v. large, 82 

Poultry, crossing, some advantages of, 

13 

economic methods of feeding, 536 
feeding. 452: in hot weather, 246 
moulting, sulphur to. 355 
seasonable hints, 313 
with liver disease, 284 
Preparations for summer, 35 
Primrose Jaek-in-the-Green, 200 
the Cashmere, 449 
the Missouri Evening, 458 
the Rosy Himalayan, and the frost, 
182 

Primroses, 117 

and Forget-me-nots under Hollies, 
213 

ami Polyanthuses, 169 
blue. 449 

insect* attacking. 4P9 
Primula capitata. 350 
capitellata, 200 
Cashmeriana. 485 

cortunoides, 51; c. by water at 
Mount Vsher, 51 

dcnticulata, 350; d. var. Cashmeri¬ 
ana, 449 
elatior, 2G3 
ftorihunda. 350 
japonien, 65 
i Kewtnsis, 1S8 
marginata, 102 
mollis. 350 
oboonica, 220 
Sieholdi, 214 
sikkimensis, 350 
species, 384 
the Hurd field, 263 

Primulas for winter and spring, 266 
from seed, 119 
1 pretty greenhouse, 33 

Himalayan, in the north. 350 
increasing, 254 
Privet nuisance, the, 325 
propagating, 45 
Propagation, methods of, 36 
Propagator, how to make. 14 
Pruning, rational, of fruit-trees. 44 
summer, 273 
Prunus Davidiana, 38. 
lusilanica var. azorica, 123 
Pissardi. 400 
peeudo-Cerasus, 565 
serrulata. 121 
Pterin aspericaulis, 291 
fronds unhealthy, 412, 562 
nemornlie variegata, 291 
scaherula. 291 
t renniia, 6. 402 
tricolor. 291 
Victoria. 291 
Pterises. choice. 291 
Pullet, huff Orpington, dying. 369 
white Wyandotte, dying. 576 
Wyandotte, dying, 562 
Poschkinia lihanotiea, 214 
Pvracantha, the, ns an open hush. 
461 

Pyrethrums, 67, 242 
Pyrus jnponiea. 90; j. alba. 223; j. not 
flowering. 58 
Mains floribunda, 15G 
speetabilis, 177 
form inalis, 17 


R 


RABBIT manure, 412 
Rabbits, wild, dying. 397, 426 
Radishes, 310 
early, 11 

Radieh Long White. 125 

Ragwort, the Barbary. 182 

Rain, the welcome, 351 

Ramblers, flowering period of certain, 

494 

some yellow, 544 
Ramonriias, 473 
Rampion ns a salad, 339 
Ranunculus nyssnnue. 351 
the. 8 

Raspberries. 42. 301 
autumn. 541 
doing badly. 540 
not fruiting. 416 
Raspberry-beetle. the, 228 
culture of the, 329 
\ootka Sound, the, 90 
the. 386 

Reading, Sweet Pea.* at, 308 
Red-spider, 108 
on Vines, 250 


Reed, the Great, 581; planted two 
year*. East Sussex, 557 
Rehmannia anguiata in the winter. 
392 

Rhododendron, a new, from Assam, 

433 

Cunningham's White. 91 
Francis H. Hayes, 471 
in bloom, 552 
John Henry Agnew, 405 
leaves injured, 513 
ledifolium at Abbolsbury, 331 
Mrs. E. C. Stirling, 255 
Occident ale graciosura, 612 
the, 470 

Rhododendrons from seed, raising, 246 
garden varieties of, 527 
greenhouse, propagating, 237 
hardy, 255 

Himalayan, in Hoot and. 121 

in a dry summer and autumn. 405 

little alpine. 256 

pruning, 144 

two distinct. 307 

Rhodothamnus kamtschaticufl, 612 
Rhodotvpos kcrriohhv, 191 
Rhubarb, 53 
forced, 566 
forcing, 604 

late-pulling a mistake, 60 
pulling late. 408 
transplanting, 478 
Rhus eotinoides, 461 
Toxicodendron, 373 
typhina, 461 

| Khyncospermum }a*minoides, 149 
| Riehnrdia rctiiiopiea diseased, 34 
Elliott irum. 338 

Rings, fairy, on n lawn. 144. 351 
Robinia hispidn, 269 
Kelseyi. 443 

purple. 279; on walls, 181 
Hock Cress, a self-sown purple, on an 
old wall, with Daffodil IF. Gold¬ 
ring at foot, 181 
| Rockery, plants for. 42 

Rock foil, the Moss-like rough. 4S8 
Wallace'6, 66 

Rock-garden, a seaside, 81 ; plants for. 
393; shade-plant* for the. 85: soil 
for. 74: the. in winter, 512; in 
half-shade, 35 
Rock Roses, 593 

j Hackwork at Hawdsey Manor, 81 
I Romncya Coulteri. injury to. 362; C.. 

treatment of. 610 
; Romulea pylea, 137 

Roof for summer-house, 570 
j Root crops, treatment of. 455 
pruning. 479 
Roots, insects on, 398 
summer. 414 
Rosa alpina, 419 
altaica, 410 
Andorsoni, 419 
bracteata. 419 
Hugoliis, 268, 419 
inermis, 557 
laevigata. 419, 481 
lucida, 419 
mnerantha, 419 

moschata, 419; in. alba, or niven, 
171; m., flowering shoot of, 171 
multiflora. 419 
Pernettiana, 104 
Pissardi. 170 

polyantha grandiflora, 171; p. Mig¬ 
nonette. 268 
punicca, 419 
rubiginosa, 419 
rugoea, 419 
setigera. 419 
sin ion Anemone. 419 
Wichuraiana. 419 
xanthina, 419 

Rose, a beautiful Climbing Tea, 14« 
a beautiful old, 278 
a beautiful Polyantha, 319 
a beautiful white Rambler. 251 
Acacia, the. 269 
Admiral Dewey, 614 
a fine autumn, 387 
a flue Crimson 11.P., 333 
a fine old, 348 
a fine town, 518 
Aplaia, 332 
A. H. Gray. 317 
Ainn*e Cochet, 32 
Albatross. 228 
Alberie Barhier, 332 
Albert Stopford. 445 
Alice Lindsell, 228 
American Pillar. 500 
and Clematis dividing line, 447 : on 
pergola, 476 
an effective pillar, 562 
a new crimson, forcing, 132 
Anna Ollivier. 430 
Anne Leygncs. 445 
5 Parfum do PH ay, 305 
a pretty Monthly, 518 
a thornless. 601 
Augustine Guinoisseau, 613 
Austrian Copper. 332 . 600 
Austrian or Single Yellow, 419 
a very dark. 295 
Avoea, 63 
Barbarossa, 104 

Baronin Armgard von Biel, 429 
Bcaute Incorstantc. r no 
bed, plants for a, 242 
beds, manuring. 500 
hectic, the. 476 


Bertha Klemnn, 239 
Betty, 22S. 013 
Bet tv Berkley. 239 
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Ros»- lilairi No. 2, 2C'7. 832. 348. 420 
Blanc ilonhle de Courbet, 832 
Blanch flour, 332 
blooms with green centres, 362 
border, a, 148 
bushes, moving old, 586 
eunkcr. 528 
Carmine Pillar, 332 
Caroline Teetout, 31, 380. 430 , 614 
Celestial, 332 
Celia, SIS 
Celina. 332 
Ctftiue Forestier, 362 
Chas. J. Graham, 600 
Charles Lawson, 332 
Charlotte Klemiil, 104, 239, 614 
Chateau de Clos Vougcot, 600 
Cheehunt Hybrid, under glass, 210 
Climbing Cmmoisie Superieure, 295: 
for greenhouse wall, 454; Frau 
Karl Drusehki, 104; Hiawatha, 
318; Malmaison. 348; Maman 
Coehet, 532; Mrs. Grant failing, 
558 

Col. K. S. Williamson, 63 
Common Blush, 332 
Comtesse Emmeline de Guignc, 445 
Conrad F. Meyer, 332 
Corallina. 239, 480, 445, 614 
Corona, 429 

Counters Cairns, 31, 228 
Counter of Annesley, 429 
Countess of Kilmorev, 317 
Crimson Rambler and the winter, 
48. 78 
cutting, 88 
Daniel Lacombe, 252 
David Harurn, 240 
De Meaux, 332 
dead, near Yew-hod go. 104 
Dean Hole, 228 
Delight, 104 
Dora, 240 

Dorothy Page Roberts, 63 
Dorothy Perkins, 362; at Phcrnix 
Park, Dublin, 362; on a south w all, 
398; on standards, 518 
double white. 332 
Dr. Wm. Gordon, 240 
Duchess of Wellington. 317 
Earl of Gosrord, 317 
Earl of Warwick, 227 , 613 
Electra, 332 

Elizabeth Barnes, 63, 240 

F. lizn Werry, 171 
Ecurlnte. 64, 614 

Etoile de France in pots, 252 

Euphrosvne. 332 

E. V. Hernia nee, 148 

Exhibition, N.R.S. Metropolitan. 271 

Exquisite. 429 

Farben Konigin. 600. 613 

Fell cite. 332 

Florence Pemberton, 227 
Florence Tron. 445 
foliage eaten by insect, 370; injured, 
420 

for cottuge, 572 
for cutting 454 
for south-west border, 482 
Frau Alfred Manthner. 64 
Frau Ernst Borsig, 31, 64, 132 
Frau Karl Druschki, 614; failing, 
380 

Emu Lila Rautenstrauch, 32, 387 
Frau Peter Lambert. 32, 429 
Frcdcreich Harms, 347 
Fringed, 171 
F'ulgens, 332 

G. S'abonnnnd, 430. 013 
Gabrielle Pierette, 31 
Gardenia, 332 
General Gal lien i, 239 
George C. Wand, 317, 600 
George Dickson, 317 
George Laing Paul, 31 
Gladys Harkness, 31 
Gloire de Dijon, .430 

Gloire Lyonnai.se as a pot plant, 550 
Goldfinch. 104 , 240, 332 
good points of an exhibition, 384 
Gottfreid Keller. 304, 332, 420, 600 
Grace Darling. 500 
Grace Molyneux. 317 
Gross an Sancerhausen. 600 
Grets* an Teplitz. 380; unhealthy. 

508; transplanting, 478 
Gustave Grunerwnld, 613 
Harrisoni, 332 
Harry Kirk, 104 

hedge, part of a. in Mr. Carrington 
Ley'* garden at St. Helen's, Maid¬ 
stone, 543; planting a. 588 
hedges, 543 
Helen Vincent, 317 
Hon. Inn Bingham. 22S, 348 
Horace Vernet, 333 
Hugh Dickson. 104 
Hugo Roller, 104, 600 
Hybrid Sweet Brier Refulgence, 209 
in poor condition. 112 
in pot. 210 

Instituteur Sirdcy, 239 
Irene, 32 

Irene Watts. 239 

Irish Beauty, 420 

Irish Glory, 420 

Irish Elegance, 64. 420, 600 

frish Engineer. 420 

Isabella, 132 

Italia, 64 

J. B. Clarke. 227 
Jeanne Barrioz, 64 - 
Jeanne Proudfoot. 104 
Jenny Gillemot, 240 
Jersey Beauty, 332 
Joseph Hill. 240 \ 
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Rose Joseph Lowe, 64. 147 
Kaiser in Augusta Victoria, 430 
Kathleen, 104, 267 
Kleiner Alfred, 104 
Konigin Carola, 31, 228 
Konigin Wilheltnina, 132, 226, 38s 
Lady Battersea, G14 
Lady Cal mouth. 64, 426 
Lady Curzon, 419 
Lady Godiva, 104, 240 
Lady Helen Vincent, 63 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 228 
Lady Ovcrtoun, 104 
Lady Qnartus Ewart, 295 
Lady Waterlow. 64 
La Favorite, 476 
La France, 430. 613 
Larnarque, pruning, 508 
Laurent Carle. 63. 132 , 240 
La Veiidemoise, G4 
leaf black-blotch, 454 
leaves, beetles injuring, 269; curled. 
248; curling, 260; fungus on, 212; 
injured, 3*0; spotted, 288 
Leuchstern, 132, 332 
Liberty. 430, 614 

L'Ideal, part of, 12 feel high, from 
cutting, 305 

Lina Schmidt Michel, 228 
Lohengrin, 31, 228 
Long worth Rambler, 332 
Louie Rieard, 295, 318 
Lucien de Lemos, SI, 64 

Lyon, 104, 381, 429. 600 
Maiden's Blush, 332 
Maman Levavaseeur, 104 
Marshal Niel growing strongly. 
COO; in cold-house. 406; treatment 
of, 178, 267 
Margaret, 132 
Marguerite Guillot, 31 
Marlchu Zayas, 68 
Marie d'Orlcans. 430 
Marie Van Houtte, 572 
Marquise de Salisbury, 430 
Marquise de Sinety, 240, 407, 600 
Mnrthe RArnardin, 64 
Mildred Grant, 240 
M illy Crean, 123 
Melanie Sonpert, 227, 240 
Mile. Jeanne Philippe, 388 
Mile. Marie C'roibier, 31 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, 430, 614 
Mine. Alfred Carriero, 332 
Mine. Antoine Mari, 387 
Mme. Berkeley, 239, 445 
Mme. Boursin, 104 
Mme. Chas. de Luze, 228 , 333 
Mme. d’Arblay, 170 
Mine. Falcot, 430 

Mme. Georges Schwartz from cut¬ 
ting. 303 

Mme. Hardy. 832 
Mme. JuIp* Grarereaux, 519 
Mme. J. W. Budde, 63 
Mme. Leon Pain, 31 
Mme. Maurice de Luze, 63, 318, 348 
Mme. Melanie Sonpert. 267 
Mme. Paul Varin Bernier. 239, 614 
Mme. Pemet Dnoher. 430 
Mme. P. Eulu, 132 
Mme. Pierre Oger, 278 
Mme. Pol Varin Bernier, 104 
Mme. Ravarv, 430, 614 
Mme. Vermorel, 380 
Molly Sharman Crawford, 317, 429 
Mose, not opening, 2C8 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, 63, 132, 278. 445 
Mrs. A. Byass, 445 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 332 
Mrs. Campbell Hall, 317 
Mrs. David Jardine, 317 
Mrs. K. G. Hill, 31, 518 
Mrs. G. Orpen, 419 
Mrs. H. Brocklebank, 63 
Mrs. Isabella Milner. 63 
.Mrs. Myles Kennedy, 240, 

Mrs. Peter Blair, 305 
Mrs. Stewart Clark, 63 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 

Mrs. W a gram, 228 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. 430 
Nadia, 132, 228. 817, 429 
name wanted, 318 
Nelly Johnston. 240 
Niphetos, pruning, 558 
Nita Weldon. 317 
Non plus Ultra, ooo 
Nova Zcmbla, 104 
Oherhofgartner A. Singer, 31 
of Jeric ho, the, 610 
of Sharon. 128, 438, 604 
Paradise, 104 
Paula, 239. 348 
Paul's Single White, 419 
Paul Trai’son as a standard, 252 
Perle des Jaunes, 239 
Perpetual Thalia, 518 
Pharisaer, 613 
Philadelphia Rambler, 38S 
Phyllis, 123 

plants, old, budded with other sorts, 
572 

pot, with unhealthy foliage, 248 
Princesse de Nassau, 171 
Princesse de Sagan, 430 
Princesse Marie Mertschersky, 31 
Queen of Spain. 805, 318 
red climbing. 420 
Reine Carola de Saxe. 64. 429 
Heine Olga de Wurtemburg, 832 
Rene Andre. 332 

Renee Wilmar-Urban. C3, 132. 240 
Reve d’Or, 4C2 
Rivers’ Musk, 171 
~ Lambcrtin. 278 

ane F. P. Ronssell. 64 
lomane Gravercaux, 429 


251. 318 


317 


ix 


Rose Rowen a, 132 
Rubin, 268 
Ruby Queen, 332 
Sarah Bernhardt, G4, 228 
shoots, growths on, 432 
Shower of Gold, 318 
Simone Benumoz, 147 
Simplex, 832 
Simplicity, 420 
Single Yellow Austrian, 332 
sinica Anemone, 332, 532 
Snowstorm, 104, 171 
Solid d’Or, 208, 332; with unhealthy 
foliage. 370; with diseased foliage, 
120 

Sophia King. 239 

S. Reynolds Hole, 318 

Souvenir de Maria de Zayas, 362 

Souvenir de Philemon Coehet, 104 

Souvenir de Stella Gray, 104, 3*7 

sport from Dorothy Perkins, 380 

Stanwell Perfection, 332, 388 

Sulphurea. 239 

Tausendschon, 104, 132, 227 

Tea, a charming climbing, 333; 

Rambler, 332 
Thalia, 332 
the Cherokee, 48] 

The Dawson. 382 
The Garland, J7o 
The Lyon. 240 
the Marsh, 347 

the Musk, 170. 419; flowering shoots 
of. 171 

the Yellow Bankdan, a a a pot 
plant, 252 

the York and Lancaster, 600 
Topaz, 132 

trees planted five years ago, moving. 

380; right to remove. 574 
Trier, 407 
Una, 332 

Victor Verdicr in pots, 123 
Viscountess Folkestone. 430 
Waltham Bride. 132, 332 
W. A. Riehard.son not blooming, 
286, 314; shedding its buds, 193 
Warrior. 278 
W. K. Lippicott, 63 
White Dorothy, 240 
White Killarney, 193 
White Lady, 228 
Wiehuraiana, pruning, 426 
William Shean, 227, 240, 268, 318 
with soft growth. 170 
W. R. Smith, 317 

yellow, for indicated greenhouse, 128 
Yellow Scotch, 814. 332 
York and Lancaster, 278 , 332 
Yvonne Vacheret, 240, 318 
Rose*, a bed of pegged down, 63 
a collect ion of, improving, 398 
and red-rust, 123 
arranging new garden for, 572 
artificial manure for, 178 
at exhibitions, 347 
at Tenerille, 278 
autumn, 429 
badly mildewed, 482 
bent manure for. 420 
blind or flowerlesri shoots on. 268 
budding, 31*: seedling, 318 
button-hole for pot culture, 204 
cankered, 333 

Christmas, 550; and Maiden-hair 
Fern, 601: for decoration. 601 
climbing for south wall, 370; for 
walls, 518; for walls of exposed 
garden, 14; in cold greenhouse, 
178; in pots, 268; not flowering. 
272; propagating, 380: Tea anil 
Hybrid Tea, pruning, 870 
companion to Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
446 

divested of their buds, exhibiting, 
295 

Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay. 34" 
early-flowering, .832 
exhibition, and how to grow them, 
192 

failing to open, 506 
fast-climbing, for old Apple-trees, 
426 


Roses. Hybrid Perpetual, 304; flower¬ 
ing late, 494 

in bloom in Cornwall. May 16th, 210 
in cool greenhouse, 550 
in heavy clay soil, planting, 481 
injured by insects, 240 
Johanna Seims and Germaine 
Troehu, 32 

large-flowered, for autumn bloom¬ 
ing, 388 

large-flowered Hybrid Ten, 227 
late planting of, 48 
layering, 332 

Longworth Rambler anil Aimtfo 
Vihert, pruning, 384 
manuring. 601 
mildew on, 210. 248 
moving, in September, 380 
new. at the National Rose Society. 
317: at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, 132; that can be recom¬ 
mended, 518 
Nickerson cups for, 178 
of uncommon colours. 600 
on nrclies, 590 
on their own roots, 522 
on walls and arches, 147 
orange-fungus on. 240 
pegging down, 63 
Peruvian guano for, 178 
pillar, 481 

pink, for hot garden, 407 
pink Rambler, 318 
planted in October, pruning, ]R 
planting, 543, 014 

pot, for summer blooming, 500; in 
cold pits, 209 

pot, with flowerless growths, 132 
pruning. 446. 614: an old Niphetos. 
572; the first time after planting. 
18 

Rambler, as dwarf pot-plants. 210; 
in beds on lawn, 104; mildew on. 
2*6; mixed. SOS: planted in tubs. 
34s; non flowering, 42o: with 
blackened stems, 178 
reliable, for town gardens, 558 
seasonable note.*, 170, 558 
shortening growths of dwarf. 387 
single, 419; pruning, 56 
six good, for forcing, 454 
some heauti'ul early yellow, 252 
some good, for autumn, 613 
some morn new, 104 
some new at the Temple Show, 239 
some novelties of merit, 63 
some Tea, 362; on their own roots, 
303 

standard, 304; in windy situation, 
144 

Tea, easy to grow, 420; for cold 
greenhouse, 420; for exhibition. 
272; pruning, 78: soot for, 132 
the late severe weather and the. 
178 

the most perpetual-blooming, for 
various beds, 476 
the Scotch. 251 
treatment of, 590 

twelve, for a pergola, 318: for exhi¬ 
bition, 543 

various, pruning, 48; very old speci¬ 
mens of, 178 
wash for, 240 

weeping, from climbing plants, 
forming. 614; in pots, 132 
white and crimson, for pillars, 476 
Wiohurninna. as pillars. 27* 
winter, on raised beds, 78; pruning, 
586 

with green centres. 232, 286 
with large erect clusters, 600 
work among the. 4 
yellow', for exhibition, 522 
garden, 124 
Rubus nutkanus, 90 
Rudbeclcia maxima, 281 
Rudbeckias, 445 
Ruellia itinerant ha, 538 


s 


fast-growing, to ramble over trellis 
and trees, 508 
for a new bed, 462 
for a north-east aspect, 494 
for bowers and arbours, 192 
for circular beds, 304 
for cold greenhouse, 508 
for cool greenhouse, 481 
for greenhouse roof. 446 
for hedge, 828 
for house, 252 
for large round hod, 544 
for new Rose garden, 420, 572 
for round beds, 388 
for sale, growing, 318 
for six-foot fence, 604 
for small growers, 319 
for south wall, 4 
for eolith-west corner, 522 
for steep bank, 445 
for tall screen, 348 
for the wild garden. 78 
for two parallel beds. 314 
for two round beds. 4*2 
for walls, 388 

fragrant, 402; Hybrid Tea, 148 
from cuttings, 384 
golden-yellow climbing. 476 
good yellow, for the open air. 347 
green-flv on. 2G0 


SAFFRON, the spring Meadow, 135 
Sage, Graham’s, 393 
the Meadow, 323 
Saginn glaucn, 494 
Sagittaria, 435 
Salads in summer, 249 
Salpiglossifi, 280 
dying, 851 
for cutting, 352 
Salvia azuren grandiflorn, 614 
Graham!, 393 
patens, 22 
pratensis, 323 

nitilans losing its leaves, 475 
Zurich. 590 

Salvias, insects on, 590 
Sanchezia nobilis variegatn. 460 
Sandwort, the Grass-leaved, 214 
Sanguinaria canadensis, 582 
Saponaria vaccaria alba, 377 
Sarcochilus Hartmanni, 379 
Saturein montana, 434 
Savory, the winter, 434 
Savoys, planting early, 236 
Saw-flies, grubs of. 38 
Saxifraga apieulata. 49 
aspera bryoidea, 488 
Guildford Seedling and others, 225 


growing for exhibition, 268; the 
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Saxifrage the Juniper, 8 
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Scale insects, 108 
Schizanthu-*, growing, 379 
Sehizostylte coccinea after flowering, 
508 

Scholarships, trade, for boys, 1908, 50 
School garden, a, 146 
Schuberlia grandiflora, 83 
Scilla caiupanulatu, 182 
Scions, grafting, 372 
Screen, making a, 191 
Scum on pond, 243, 281 
Seakale, 59 , 282, 560 
failing, 128 
for spring use, 594 
from seed, 618 
treatment of, 236 
Season, a late, 213 
weed as manure, 426 
Bed urn Lydium, 182 
speetabile, 253 
Seeds failing to grow, 340 
gathering, docs it pay? 488 
in penny packets, 392, 415, 458 
late v. early sowing of, 66 
saving own, 524 
small, sowing, 08 
Sempervivum californicum, 49 
globiferum, 204 
globuliferura, 458 
Sempervivums, 232 
Service-tree, a flue wild, in Kent, 17 
a wild, in Kent, 17 
Sewage-liquid, using, 534 
Shade plants for the rock-garden, 85 
Show, a village spring flower, 151 
Shrubs, a fine group of forced, 68 
crowding up, 290 
for border, 499 
for rock-garden, 235 
hardy, bulbs among. 199; for forc¬ 
ing, 585 

hedge of, planting, 516 
newly-planted, pruning. 38 
ornamental, 499 
pruning, 91, 156, 248 
removal of, 384 
some berried, 552 
spring -flowering deciduous, 131 
two uncommon, 471, 516 
Sidalcea Candida, 364 
the white, 364 
Silene Aeterias, 36 
Slope, planting a, 401 
Slugs, 28 

a plague of, 276, 408 
destroying seedlings, 610 
in garden, 162, 586 
more, 834 

Slug-worm on Pear-leaf, 468 
Smilax, 134. 257, 485 
growing, 188 
rotundifolia, 485 
Snake millipedes, 109, 472 
Snowberry, the, 612 
Snowdrops, mice eating, 152, 478 
Snow G lor ice, three, 364 
Societies— 

Perpetual-flowering Carnation, 603 
Koval Gardeners' Orphan Fund, 186 
Roval Horticultural, 27 , 56 , 86, 126, 
158, 186 , 218 , 245. 271, 299, 327 , 355, 
383, 410, 439, 465, 492, 521, 549, 574, 
003 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident, 313, 369, 439, 506, 549 
Soil, clay, improving, 74; lightening, 
394; working, 508 
damp, plants for, 56 
dry, plants for, 56 
for rock-garden, 74 
fungus in, 184 
grub in, 240 
grubs in, 62 
improving. 473 
impure, 561 

Soils, chalk, plants that live in. 45 
Solanum aviculare, 434 
erispum, 395 
jasminoides, 398 
Seaforthianum, 483. 517 
Solanums failing, 431 
Soldanella alpina, 224 
hybrida, 224 
minium, 224 
montan a, 224 
putilla, 224 
Soldanellas, the, 224 
Solomon’s Seal, 5, 243 
forced, in a rate, 5 
the dwarf, 242 
Soot for Tea Roses, 132 
water, 42; for plants, 254; value of. 
328 

Sophora, the Vetch-leaved, 325 
vicifolia, 825 
Sow Thistle, a blue, 349 
Sparrow, grey Java, dying. 218 
the Java, 397 
Sparrows and Peas, 125 
Splnerotheca. mali. 62 
more-uva?, 19 

Sphpernlcea Mimroana, 474 
Spiders, 138 
Spinach, 164 
ns a catch-crop, 354 
during the winter, 208 
perpetual. 428 
silvery, 428 
summer, 53 

Spindle-tree, Broad-leaved, 516 
Spine a nria'folia, 345 
nstilboldes, 533; a. floribunda, 533 
arguta, 223, 534 
bull at a. 269 
ramtschatica, 
forms,- ; 
garden < 


ta. 269 ecnldei 

icfjafiea, 547 ; cJwtth hybrid 1 sweet, 
nt, ill front, i£ Mr., iff j j/e 'i ^ I firmer 
den at M yddelt I Vinter 


Sjiirsea compacts multiflora, 533 
confusa for forcing, 45; c., flowering 
shoot of, 45 
gigantea, 377 

I aponicu after blooming, 144 
,ord Salisbury, 538 
media, 534 
palmata, 534 
Peach Blossom, 583 
Queen Alexandra, 533 
Spirieas after blooming, 188 
tor forcing, 533 
pink, when forced, 94 
Spruce, the Nootka, from seed, 516 
Squill, the Lebanon, 214 
Starwort, Stoke’s early, 66 
Starworts, some, in September, 472 
St at ice profusa, increasing, 431 
Stephanotis floribunda, 2; f., soil for, 
220; f.. growing, 165 
from seed, 82 
in fruit, 23 

leaves turning yellow, 220 
treatment of, 306 
Stigmnphyllum ciliatum, 133, 376 
St. Lucia, plants from, 46 
Stokesia cyanea prascox, 66 
Stoneerop.' the Lydian, 182 
Strawberries, 302 
in frames, 297 
in pot-a, 417 
layering, 250 
leaf, spot in, 273 
market, 70 
pot and frost, 76 
protecting, 609 
running to leaf. 20C 
notes on the, 408 
plants barren, 328 
The Bedford, 385 

tree, the, in North Lancashire, 91 
Strawberry, a tree, 370 
bed, grubs in, 228 
British Queen, 343 
crop, the. 830 
Fillbaskct, 330 
Givon's Late Prolific. 315 
layers, rooting, 857 
Reward. 344 

Strelitzia Regime, 133, 232 
Strcptocarpus, 617 
treatment of, 554 
Styrax japonlcum, 3u" 

Subsoil-tester, a, 1R4 
Sulphate of ammonia for Roses. 286 
Sulphur, poultry moulting, to. 355 
Sumach, the Stag's-horn, 461 
Summer-house, roof for, 570 
preparations for, 35 
pruning, 273 

Summer's, this, experiences, 474 
Sunflower, the False. 486 
the Dotted-leaved, 256 
Sun Rose, the Basil-like, 552 
Surbiton, Daffodils at, 215 
Sutherlandia frutescens, 232 
Sweet Williams, 265, 294 
naturalised, 294 
Sympliandra pendula, 488 
Symplioricarpus racemosus, 612 
Syringa Einodi, 269; E. in a Surrey 
garden, 345 


TABLE, dainty blossoms for the, 47 
decoration, 388. 601 
Tacsonia failing. 300 
treatment of, 554 
Tagete6 lucida, 448 
Tamarisk, planting the, 466 
Tamarix Pallasi rosea, 861 
Tecoma buds dropping. 14 
Smithi, 56; treatment of, 431 
TenerifTe, Hoses at, 278 
Tennis-lawn, artificial manure for, 88 
Dandelions in, 314 
making a, 108 
marking a. 174 
size of, 508 

Terrace garden, a. 137 
Tcucrium pyrenaicum. 393 
Thalictrums, 378 
Then appear green leaves, 65 
Thorn, a fine, 62 
Thrift, the Tufted, 67 
Thrush moulting, 397 
Thunbergia fragrans, 375 
Tibouchina eemi-decandra. 484 
Toad-flax, the Three-bird, 512 
Tomato blooms failing, 324 
disease, a new, 212 
growing in winter, 489 
Salterton Glory, part of a crop of, 
in pots, 00G 
seeds, saving, 312 
soil, 164 

Tomatoes. 16, 85, 221, 413 
black spot in, 412, 498 
cracking, 328, 456, 460 
diseased, 340 
early, 519 

failing. 314; to set, 282 
for the open air. 59, 107 
fresh soil for, 286 
crowing in greenhouse, 107 
in pits, growing, 208 
in pots, 605 
in the open air. 175 
notes on. 250 
not swelling, 340 
open air, 52, 190, 450 
scalded, 860 

and Pens,,340 
glass, 236 
er, 10 


Tomtits and the Pears, 542 , 568 
Treasure-flowers, the, 100 
Tree-leaves and their uses, 606 
Tree-Pwony fniling, 58 
Trees and shrubs, new, of 1908, 611 
dwarf Japanese, treatment of, 42 
formal, for tub6, 314 
for shelter, 163 

wall, newly-planted, pruning, 10 
Trellis, Bamboo, planted with Rose 
Bouquet d'Or mingled with Clema¬ 
tis Viticella rubra, 4 47 
the King's, 577 
Tricuspidaria laneeolata, 256 
Triteleia uniilora, 81 
Tropieolum speciosum, 398, 399, 448, 
530 

tricolor, 174, 460 
tuberosum, 582 

Tropaeolnms for winter blooming, 292 
Tuberoses, keeping, 576 
Tubs, formal trees for, 314 
Water Lilies in, 28 
Tuiipa Greigi, 136 
Sprengeri, 254 , 582 
Tubergeni, 214 
vitellihn, 226 
Tulip species, 218 
the Flax-leaved, 160 
Tulips and Daffodils, lifting, 402 
failing, 454 
for beds, 440 
forcing, 614 
lifting. 242 
treatment of, 160 

Tunica Saxifraga fl.-pl., 474 ; S. on 
low sandstone “dry" wall, 511 
the double, 474 
Turf, laying, 576 
moving, 378 

Turkey’s-heard, the, 264 
Turkeys dying, 426 
Turnip-flv, the, 282 
top, 324 
Turnips, 413 

flnger-and-toe among, 370 
garden, 16 
late white. 519 
Tydreas in hloom, 432 


u 


UVULARIA sessilifolia. 242 


V 


VALERIAS, the red, 449 
Vallota purpurea, 356 
treatment of, 44(J 
V allot as, 82 
Vanda coeruleu, 120 
Vaporite and Potatoes, 190, 250 
using. 116 

Vegetable garden, seeds for, 53 
supply, the autumn, 413 
trials at Wisley, 125 
Vegetables and Hellebore powder, 840 
artificial manure for, 236 
at exhibitions, pointing, 15 
at flower shows, 262 
at Shrewsbury, 394 
at the Temple Flower Show, 221 
autumn, 580 
cooking, 190 

English and French, 470 
French and British, 288 
green, in garden, 53 
little grown, 175 
useful, 189 

Vegetable Marrow, what is a good? 
314 

plants, 288 

Vegetable Marrows, 124 
failing, 60 

raising, outdoors, 175 
rot in, 374 

Ventilation, value of. 266 
Verbaseum Wiedmannianum, 294 
Vermin, eradicating, 41 
Veronica diosmsefolia, 83 
rupestris and Lithospermum pros¬ 
tratum, 264 

Vetch, the Spring, 530 
Viburnum Carlcsi, 223, 612; rhytido- 
phyllum, 223 

Viburnums, three beautiful May- 
flowering, 285 
two good new. 223 
Vinca acutiloba, 198 
Vine border, top-dreeing a, 540 
borders, drainage to. 510; manuring 
outside. 115; outside v, inside, 262 
grafting, 92 

in greenhou.se. planting, 43 
in poor condition, 273 
insects on. 48 

leaves, cutting off, 372; green spots i 
on. 161, 232: injured. 206: scalded, • 
370 

manure. 272 
planting a. 344. 590 

tlie Golden, of Brazil. 133 I 

watering a. 372 
weevil, grubs of, 138; the. 528 
Vines and Peaches in tlie same house. 
480 I 


Vines producing tendrils, 114 
red-spider on. 234, 250 
soil for, 286 
treatment of, 578 
Vinery, a discarded, using, 517 
wasps in the. 879 
Viola biflora, 154 
Papilio, 214 

Violet-beds, making new, 160 
fungus, 499. 5o3, 642 
La France, the cultivation of, 136 
the Butterfly, 214 
tlie twin-flowered yellow, 154 
Violets failing, 74 
frame, 50 
growing, 36 
in frames, 517 
in poor condition, 128, 556 
not blooming, 51 
on ashes, 557 
sweet, 570 

Violettas, two early-flowering, 226 
Vitis Coignetioe, 516 
hetcrophylla variegatn, 191 
inconstant, 177 
ptcrophora, 77 


w 


WALDSTEINIA fragarioides, 182 
the Strawberry-like, 182 
Walks, gravel for, 174 
Wall gardening, 232 
low, planting, 547 
plants, 62 
south. Rases for, 5 
space, unutilised. 155 
treatment of old fruit, 437 
trees, newly-planted, pruning, 10 
with Ferns, covering. 562 
Walls, old, 135 
purple Roek Cress on, 181 
well-clad, at Powis, 135 
Wallflower, club in. 558 
Wallflowers, 224, 253, 399 
double, 182 

removal of. to beds and border?, 582 
the prospect of blossoms, 22 
Walnuts, keeping, 386 
Walnut-tree, a large, 579 
Wand-plant, leaf of the, 47 
Wasps, a plague of, 258 
and Grapes. 516. 552 
in the vinery, 379 
queen, 246 
Watercress bed, 354 
Wafer and waterside planting, 99 

£ ardening in Hyde Park, 377 
ilies, caddis-fly destroying, 269, 
362: in tubs, 28 

Lily Pigmy, 440: the Pigmy, 393 
plants, 422 
snails, 150 
Watering, 375, 444 
Waterside planting, 232 
Wattles, 617 
Wax-plant, the, 534 
Weed in lawn, 88. 398, 402 
[ Week's work, the coming, 12, 26, 40. 

! 54, 72, 85. 110. 126, 141, 157, 172. 

185, 202, 217, 230. 244, 259. 270, 283. 
299, 312 . 326, 341. 354 , 369. 382, 396, 
410. 425, 439. 451, 464. 477, 491, 506. 
535, 549. 560. 573, 587, 602 , 616 
Weigcln, cutting hack. 314 
Mont Blanc, 433 
j Weigelas. white-flowered, 433 
, When autumn lingers. 511 
; Windflower, the Greek, in strong coil, 
102 

i Window-box, a north, hardy plants 
for, 14 

boxes, 352, 544; Chrysanthemums 
for. 47: plants for, 242 
plants, 241. 260. 444 
| Winter Sweet, the, 45 
Wireworm. destroying, 576 
in soil, CO 

: Wistaria and Pyrus failing. 286 
muJtijuga, 289 

planted last November, pruning. 395 
pruning. 508 
sinensis, 378 
the Japanese, 289 
Woodlice, 109. 240 
a plague of. 58 
destroying, 128, 522 
in Miushroom-hod, 353 
Wood, ripened, 371 
unripened v. frost, 191 
1 Woodwork, fungus on. 368 
Morme in lawn, 56. 494 


X 

XEROPHYLLUM asphodeloides, 
204 


Y 

YEW-HEDGE, cutting down. 356. 
576 

Yucca, a rare, 33 
nit id a, 33 

Yuccas, propagating, 21 
Yulan, the, 114 


z 


air-roots on, 328 
cutting down, 42 
injury to growth of. 184 
in poor condition. 234 
old, renovating. 38 
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INDEX. 


Allotment, cropping an 11 
Amaryllis bulbs, red 

* stain on .. 2 

Annuals, hardy, for a 
north window-box .. 14 

Apples, increasing seed¬ 
ling.. .10 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


LEAF MOULD. 

No article of a fertilising description enters 
so largely into garden composts as leaf-mould 
in some form or other, perhaps as much be¬ 
cause it is almost always procurable as that 
it is so useful for many purposes. Mould 
from tree-leaves, or from a compound of 
leaves and litter, is, of course, referred to 
here, and not vegetable mould of any descrip¬ 
tion, such as the decomposed refuse of garden 
crops, etc., which is a very different material, 
and, though a good manure for some pur¬ 
poses, is not a substitute for leaf-mould 
proper. With the assistance of leaf-mould 
nnd a little sand the gardener may reduce the 
heaviest and most uncompromising soil to a 
mdition fit for any purpose. But he may 
also overdose his composts with it. It is 
quite certain that leaf-mould is often used to 
excess, and with no good results. It is one 
<*f the best root producers that can be em¬ 
ployed, and is chiefly useful on this account; 
but it is not a sustaining manure, and is only 
serviceable when mixed with soils of a sub¬ 
stantial description. Hence it is generally 
used for mixing with maiden loam, whether 
turfy or otherwise ; but for kitchen gardens 
or flower-beds to which organic manures have 
been added for years it is of little value. In 
fact, there are many things, such as Lobelias, 
Geraniums, and other bedding-plants, and 
vegetables, such as Turnips, Carrots, and 
Beet, etc., that never thrive successfully in a 
toil overladen with humus. It suits Potatoes 
and Peas, particularly if lime is given with 
it. Lettuce, Parsley, and Spinach, that grow 
quickly, delight in it, but it is not of great 
value to the Brassica tribe, unless in heavy 
soils. It is on the potting-beneh that leaf- 
mould is most constantly in request, being 
required for the majority of pot-plants, and, 
in the absence of peat, indispensable for aeed 
sowing. S^icli > pl’* T, * a 


pear, inmspensaoie tor seed- 
ilnnts a^^in^ryia.'.^aj^- 


larias, Pelargoniums, and Balsams thrive 
well in it. It is not advisable, however, to 
use it where bottom-heat is employed, unless 
it is thoroughly decayed, and free from pieces 
of sticke or tree-seeds, such as Oak or Beech 
mast. Wherever the latter is buried in 
heated beds or borders it generates fungi to 
an alarming extent. More than once we have 
seen heated Vine-borders so completely over¬ 
run with mycelium, from this cause, that they 
had to be renewed throughout; the soil posi¬ 
tively stunk with the smell of fungi, and no 
healthy root-action took place. Bcech-leaves 
may be used for hotbeds, but they make the 
worst leaf-mould. Oak-leaves are the best 
of all for every purpose, and next to them a 
general mixture is best, always keeping out 
Beech if practicable. Spent hotbeds gener¬ 
ally supply the stock of leaf-mould ; but one 
year’s fermentation does not fit it for cul¬ 
tural purposes. It. should be laid up in a 
heap, and left till it is reduced to a fine 
black mould. The proportion of leaf-mould 
that should be employed for pot-plants or beds 
depends upon the texture of the loam used. 
Light, sandy, or brown loams seldom require 
leaf-mould ; but well-rotted cow-manure may¬ 
be given with advantage. 

LILY LIKE BLOSSOMS FOR GREEN¬ 
HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

Lilies, and plants bearing a similarity to 
them in their flowers, are always popular, 
either when grow n in pots for the decoration 
of greenhouse or conservatory, or in the 
open borders. In this connection, one callo 
to mind the chaste blossoms of the Bermuda 
Lily, L. longiflorum Harrisi, which is so dis¬ 
tinct a feature in the adornment, of churches at 
Easter, and the other members of the longi¬ 
florum group—viz., gigantcum and insulare, 
the last being one of the meet lovely addi- 1 
tions, the blooms coming as perfect out-of- 
doors as under glass, thanks to its sturdy 
habit. When, however, we begin to talk of 
Lilies in the open, our minds naturally revert 
to the commonest of all, L. candidum, and, 
though it is old, I think ite admirers increase 
in number each year. It is a special favourite 


of cottagers, and is often to be seen in the 
borders of country gardens, or planted in 
! clumps near to the door. But, beautiful as 
L. candidum is, and suitable as it is for the 
( open, it is not by any means the only one. 
In the specio8um group we have many that 
are charming in tne extreme. Roseum su¬ 
perbum and cruentum are gems, whilst album 
Krietzeri is another, with blossoms of purest 
white; punctatum has white flowers, spotted 
and suffused with pink. In the elegans 
group, again, we have beautiful representa¬ 
tives in Beauty, orange-red, flushed yellow; 
E. L. Joerg, bright crimson ; and alutaceum, 
apricot, spotted black. Then, too, we may 
include the Tiger Lilies for the garden, like 
tigrinum flore-pleno, the double Tiger Lily, 
and splendens, which is more pronounced m 
colour, and so one might extend the list. 
The Agapanthus is, I think, so often spoken 
of a<s being useful for indoors that we some¬ 
times overlook the fact that it can be stood 
or plunged out in the open for the summer 
at least, and that, in sheltered localities, it 
may be planted out altogether, with nothing 
more than a covering of leaves or light mate¬ 
rial during the winter. A. unibellatus, both 
blue and white, should be grown. 

Those* who liwl with Alstrocmerias do so 
owing, in not a few instances, to a miscon¬ 
ception of their mpiircments, often giving 
them a position where the soil is poor and 
shallow instead of deep and rich. Perhaps 
the Vallota or Scarborough Lily is better 
understood, for it is a favourite with many 
as a window plant., makes quite a show- when 
itis red blooms expand in the greenhouse, and, 
like the Agapanthus, is often at home on a 
warm, sheltered border if protected in winter. 
Those who like AlLiums will remember how 
pretty in early spring in the house are the um¬ 
bels of the white-flowered A. neapolitanum. 
Those who are specially interested in blos¬ 
soms for autumn, and who do not grow uie 
Crinums, ought to do so, for they provide 
lovely Lilv-liko blossoms, and do well on a 
south border. Who does not know the Day- 
Lilies—the Hemerocallis? In the borders in 
June and July their pale yellow blossoms are 
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LIBONIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Anyone having greenhouses or conservatories 
to keep gay during the winter should not fail 
to grow these, eg unquestionably they are 
among the most useful plants that can be 
had for the purpose, flowering, as they do, 
when well managed, for months in succes¬ 
sion. The most showy is L. floribunda, but, 
seen as one often sees it, its specific name 
would appear misapplied, as, instead of 
having an abundance of flowers, the plants 
are more frequently full of leafy growth with¬ 
out bloom, a state induced through want of 
ripenesG of the shoots, a condition they only 
reach when fully exposed to sun and light 
during the summer and autumn. If grown 
in pots, the best way is to plunge them in 
some non conducting material in a frame , 
or pit, where they can be treated by them¬ 
selves, and have the lights removed and left 
off both day and night whenever the weather 
is favourable. This exposure causee a sturdi- 


to apply it frequently than to overdose at any 
one time. If large plants are wanted, the 
way to got them is to cut back any that have 
done flowering, and put them in a frame, or 
pit where they can have a little artificial heat 
afforded them to assist them to break, when 
they should be shaken partly out of the old 
soil and repotted in fresh, and then returned 
to the pit or frame again and treated as be¬ 
fore, to give them a start. By the end of 
May, or early in June, they will be ready for 
turning out if previously hardened, or they 
can be grown under glass, ami treated in the 
way already referred to above. Cuttings 
made of the tips of the shoots root readily, 
and may be got up to a useful size by the 
autumn. For such as these C inch pots are 
quite large enough, in which they are very 
handy for furnishing, and come in most ser¬ 
viceable for stands in windows to associate 
with Hyacinths, Mignonette, and other low- 
growing things of that character. 


duced in 1862, and as a winter-flowering sub¬ 
ject for the warm greenhouse, it soon became 
popular; indeed, far more popular than it is 
at the present day. It needs careful atten¬ 
tion as to cultural details, and that is, per¬ 
haps, the reason of its neglect. 

This Libonia forms a neat-growing, much- 
branched little shrub, clothed with small, 
Box like leaves. The flowers, somewhat 
tubular in shape, arc in colour yellow and 
red, and borne from October to January or 
thereabouts. The plants should be treated 
much a n Bouvardias arc—that is, struck from 
cuttings in early spring, and grown on freely 
during the summer months. Care must bo 
taken that the plants are removed under glass 
before the nights get at all cold, otherwise 
the leaves will turn yellow'. This is often a 
trouble, and is best prevented by occasionally 
watering the plan to as soon as they are well 
furnished with roots with weak liquid-manure 
and soot-water mixed, as in this way the rich 
green of the leaves is maintained. X. 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Red stain on Amaryllis bulbs.-Cun you till 
me of any cure for this? To-<lay 1 found part of the 
bulb of an Amaryllis quite rotten, even the roots red. 

I have tried permanganate of pota.sii, but it is not 
strong enough. I got some bulbs from Holland last 
year, and they arrived covered with red.— Country. 

[The red patches on bulb and roots also 
occur sometimes on the leaven; but in a 
general way they do not give much trouble. 
They are of fungoid origin, and thougn 
various reasons have been put forward for 
their appearance, the generally accepted idea 
is that they are caused by an excess of mois¬ 
ture (either atmospheric or in the soil) 
during the period of rest. Of several reme¬ 
dies which, to our knowledge, have been 
tried, the bent results were obtained by the 
free use of sulphur. When quite dormant, 
the bulbs were turned out- of their pots, and 
any whose roots were in a poor state were 
shaken quite clear of the old soil. The 
bulbs were then put in a bag, with a liberal 
amount of sulphur, and shaken up occasion¬ 
ally, to allow' of the sulphur obtaining access 
to every part. After a fortnight of this treat¬ 
ment the bulbs were repotted, and most of 
them grew' away quite clear of the disease. 
Those not so badly attacked, whose roots 
were in good condition, simply had some of 
the soil removed, so ae to expose the bulb as 
far as possible. In most cases this proved 
satisfactory. As the leaves develop, a dust¬ 
ing of sulphur occasionally will be beneficial 
—that is, if there are any symptoms of the 
disease.] 


A useful autumn-flowering plant, Libonia floribunda (syn. Jacobinia paiviflora), 
From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones. 


ness of habit and a firmness of wood that can¬ 
not be got under any other management, ex¬ 
cept by planting out, which answers wolf in 
anything like an ordinary season, provided 
a sheltered situation is chosen, and the soil 
is a little prepared to receive them. 

If planted out, it is a good plan to dig holes 
at about 15 inches or 18 inches apart, and to 
fill them with fresh sandy soil, containing 
leaf-mould, in which, pressed firm, the plants 
root freely, and may be lifted with "ood balls 
in the autumn, when they fihould be potted 
and placed in a frame, where they can ba 
syringed and kept close for a week or two 
till they become re-established, when they 
may at once be removed to the greenhouse. 
Whether planted in the open or grown in 
pots, they must at no time suffer from want 
of water, as that causes a shedding of the 
leaves or makes them turn yellow and shabby- 
looking, from which they never recover. To 
keep the foliage fine and healthy, liquid- 
manure is a great help ; but this should never 
be given strong, as i>Tsvmiicli safer ind better 

Digitized by CjO glC 


There is another Libonia of great merit, a 
cross between L. floribunda and Serico 
graphis Ghiesbreghti, which in habit and 
general appearance is intermediate between 
the two, and possessing the good qualities of 
both ; it is ail exceedingly desirable plaut to 
possess. The name of this hybrid is L. pen- 
rhosensis, which requires much the same 
treatment as the other, but, being of a smaller 
growth, should not be cut back, and only 
just stopped by having the points of the 
shoots nipped out when starting the plants 
again in the spring. T. 

-Though now by botanists included in 

the genus Jacobinia. Libonia floribunda is so 
distinct from the other species of Jacobinia 
that the gardener may well be excused if he 
still prefers to call it by its old and well-known 
name, instead of Jacobinia pauciflora, wdiich 
it is now decreed it shall bear. Meet of the 
Jacobinias have terminal crowded heads of 
blossoms; but in this the brightly-coloured 
flowers are scattered over the entire plant. 
A native of Brazil, this Libonia was ititro- 


Stephanotis floribunda.— This can be 
grown in any greenhouse where the condi¬ 
tions of the place regarding heat are a little 
above the average, and so long as the plant 
can be trained under the roof fairly close to 
the gla-ss. It may be grown in a pot or tub, 
but it does best when planted out in a border 
within the house, where it can be well sup¬ 
plied with moisture, keeping the growths 
thin, so that the wood may have a proper 
chance of ripening. When grown in a pot, 
there is always a risk of the plant becoming 
dry, and if this occurs very often, blossoms 
are neither so fine nor so freely produced. 
A properly drained border and a compost of 
Loam, a little peat, Romo charcoal, leaf- 
mould, and sharp silver-sand will grow the 
Stephanotis to perfection, and when well 
established, mulchings of leaf-mould and well 
rotted manure will be found beneficial, as 
will also liquid manure, given in a tepid 
state. When in active growth, the Stephano¬ 
tis should be syringed freely, as this will 
help to keep the plant clean" The growths 
ought to be trained out singly, and not per¬ 
mitted to get into a confused mass, and 
pruning of weakly shoots, retaining the 
strongest and ripest, should take place after 
flowering. —Woodbastwick. 

Feeding fine foliaged plants It is not always 
that consideration is given finefoliaged plants in the 
matter of stimulants. Too frequently it is thought 
that only flowering plants should have their wants 
supplied in this way; but surely this is a mistake, for. 
taking them all round, none serve us better than 
fine-leaved plants in rooms and windows. There are 
the Aspidistras, Aralias, and Ficuses. To these a 
little feeding in the way of weak liquid-manure, a 
pinch of soot T>r feftnfsiK' w ill be beneficial.—L e*- 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG PLANTS. 
Chrysanthemums that it is intended to grow 
for exhibition, or for producing large blooms 
next autumn, should now receive attention. 
All too often the young plants, which are 
very soft, are coddled, instead of being given 
somewhat hardy treatment. By hardy treat¬ 
ment it must bo distinctly understood that 
the plants must have the protection of a cold 
frame. It is exceedingly difficult to accord 
Chrysanthemums, in a slightly-heated glass 
structure, just the treatment they want in 
the early spring, the weather varying so 
much at this season. Sharp bursts of bril¬ 
liant sunshine are most harmful to young 
plants when standing in the cool greenhouse. 
If left there a day or two too long, the young 
growths become drawn and weakly, and the 
foundation of a sturdy constitution is irre¬ 
trievably damaged. Such a state of affairs 
must Ire guarded against at all costs. There 
must be no delay in placing the young plants 
in the cold frame. Severe frost is not likely 
to trouble us now, although, of course, we 
may reasonably expect a few cold nights dur¬ 
ing" March. A mat or other covering will 
effectually protect the young plants against 
damage from frosts, but not a single 
night should pass without taking the trouble 
td afford them this protection. Should 
the frame be deep, do not stand Hie 
plants in the bottom of this. Make a 
false bottom to the frame, so ns to bring 
up the plants to within a few inches of 
the glass. When the young plants are 
arranged in the frames, at some distance re¬ 
moved from the glass, they invariably get 
drawn. Begin at once to inure the plants to 
hardier conditions by a proper system of 
ventilation. At first the lights need only ba 
raised a couple of inches. This will suffice 
for a few days. Subsequently a block of 
wood, or a “sixty ” pot, may be used instead, 
this adding very much to the current of air 
continuously passing through. Lnter larger 
blocks or pots, etc., may be used, so that 
in a short time the plants will take quite 
kindly to an abundant supply of air. This is 
best given by pulling down the sashes a foot 
or eighteen inches, and. after a little while, 
even more. In the end the lights may be 
drawn down altogether, but only on warm or 
genial days. What must be guarded against, 
and this most effectually, are cold and cut¬ 
ting winds. As a rule, our springs are very 
trying. The successful cultivator is always 
on the alert, giving his plants the bene¬ 
fit of air when the weather justifies this treat¬ 
ment, lessening the supply, and shielding his 
plants from cold and cutting winds when the 
weather changes. As the young plants in¬ 
crease in size, and their leaves grow and 
stand out well, requiring more space, the 
plants should be spaced out in the cold frame. 
Arrange the rows so that the plants alternate, 
in this way allowing air to circulate freely 
between them, thus assisting to keep them 
sturdy. _ __ E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE GARDEN. 
Reasons for a More Extended Culture. 
In talking to a friend about the advantage of 
having Chrysanthemums planted in the bor¬ 
ders, 1 was met with this reminder, “You 
forget that I have no greenhouse.” I think 
this reply is an index of what many people 
imagine in regard to one of the most useful 
and beautiful of early autumn flowers, and 
is one of the reasons, at least, why we do not 
see more of the plants in our gardens. Those 
who grow Chrysanthemums for blooming in 
the open air know very well that, although a 
greenhouse is very handy for raising cuttings, 
and for bringing on the plants in their early 
stage© of growth, it does not follow that, in 
the absence of a house, everyone must be 
debarred from them—not, indeed, while there 
is such a contrivance as a cold-frame. For 
some years past now I have propagated the 
bulk of my cuttings in a frame in the garden, 
when I have had the misfortune to lose old 
plants in the borders; but I find that these 
early-flowering sorts, if afforded a little pro¬ 
tection during the winter with strawy 
manure, go through-^lie bad weather very 
well, and T do not/lose,ny stjk.l J^issibly 


this may be accounted for because I grow 
most of them on a border that is sheltered 
at the hack w ith a wall. About March I com 
meneo to propagate, securing a© many piece* 
or cuttings from the roots, and these I pot 
separately in sandy soil, keeping them in the 
frame near the glass, and covering the frame 
with mats on cold nights, and in May they 
are planted in the borders. To say that 
from them I am able to gather many blos¬ 
soms, and that they add a beauty to the 
garden when other plants are beginning to 
took tawdry, is only giving expression to the 
opinions of many who have grown these out¬ 
door sorts. The particular object I have in 
view now is to induce others to give them 
their rightful place in the flower border, and 
disabuse their minds of the idea that only 
those who have greenhouses can grow 
Chrysanthemums satisfactorily. 

When lovers of beautiful garden flowers 
once realise that it is just as easy to grow 
very many of them in the o|>eii altogether, 
or at the most with the aid of a frame, 
depend upon it, we shall not see a dearth of 
blossoms in September and October, as is 
frequently the case, especially in town gar¬ 
dens. IF you are one of those who have 
not made a start with early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, then procure some plants 
this spring, and set out in May, and so 
ensure a supply of beautiful autumn flowers. 
You may make your selection from varieties 
that bloom, if you wish, as early as August, 
but it is in September and October when they 
are most likely to be appreciated, when, in 
the wane of summer blossoms, so many gar¬ 
dens present such a woebegone appearance. 
You will find that a few shillings spent in 
plants this spring will provide sufficient to 
form a stock for another year, and are often 
a better investment than twice the sum spent 
in bedding plants. This, at any rate, has 
been my experience, and it is one extending 
since the time when Madame Desgrange was 
considered to be the best of the earliest sorts ; 
but, good a variety as it is, it has had to give 
place to better sorts, and each season some 
new kinds are added. DERBY. 

STOPPING AND TIMING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

(Reply to “Aphis.”) 

Many' of the varieties in your long list are 

S uit© out-of-date, and, except for ordinary 
ecorative use, we think very little of them. 
Treat the plants as described under the dif¬ 
ferent headings as follow's : 


Name. 

When to pinekrr 
slop plants. 


Which hud«to 
retain. 

Modesto 

End March 


Second crown 

fi. I. Warren 

Mid-April 
Late May 


' Second crown 

Godfrey's King 

Mona. Tai Handier 


First crown 

Early April 


Second crown 

Nellie Pockett 

Natural break 


Second crown 

Mrs. T. W. Pockcll 

Natural break 


Second crown 

Mr. F. Carrington 

End March 


Second crown 

International 

End March 


Second crown 

Ed-Lh Tabor 

Early March 


Second crown 

Harrison Dick 

Early May 


First, crown 

General French 

Try Mid-May 


First crown 

Mme. G Debrie 

Late May 


First crown 

T. Wilkins 

Natural break 


Second crown 

Mrs H. Weeks 

Retain the first 

buds that appear 

Mine. Carnot 

Mid-April 


Second crown 

Mine. Kd. Roger 

Mid-March 


Second crown 

W. II. Lincoln 

Natural break 


Any buds late 

Mrs. W. Mease 

Mid-April 


August 
Second crown 

Edwin Beckett 

Mid-May 


First crown 

Lord Ludlow 

Natural break 


First, crown 

Guy Hamilton 

Early March 


•Second crown 

Lelia Filkins 

End March 


Second crown 

Royal Windsor 

Mid-April 


Second crown 

Ladv Saunders 

Mid May 


First crown 

Edith Pilkington 

Third week May 


First crown 

Australian Gold 

Natural break 


Second crown 

Souv. de Petite Amio. 

Mid-April 


Any buds late 

Rev. W. Wilks 

End March 


August 
Second crown 

Mrs. G. Gitfen 

Third week May 


First crown 

Roi d'ltalie 

Early April 


Second crown 


Two or three names in your list we can¬ 
not trace, and among thoee we have de¬ 
scribed above were several that were wrongly 
spelt. The date given for the stopping is 
that suitable for southern growers; those in 
the midlands and the north should make a 
difference of from a week to ten days earlier. 

E. G. 


NOT US AND EEPL1ES. 

Chrysanthemums for early December — 

Kindly name six easily-grown Chrysanthemums, white 
or shades of yellow, flowering about the same time as 
Niveum? I can grow that well, also Western King, 
and get a good supply for Christmas, especially by 
planting out and potting up in October when buds 
arc set, but I always fail with later ones.—AMATEUR. 
[We can recommend the following :—Fran¬ 


cois Pilon and Nagoya, golden-yellow; Guy 
Hamilton, pure white; II. J. Gillingham, 
primrose-yellow sport from Western King; 
Snowdrift, a pure white incurved; and Mrs. 
Swinburne, creamy-white, excellent for late 
work. The foregoing are standard 6orts, 
and represent a pleasing series of different 
tones of yellow and white.] 


ROSES. 

WORK AMONG THE ROSES. 

Many readers, no doubt, like to propagate 
their own plants, because it is found that 
certain varieties are never so fine as when 
obtained from “maiden” or yearling plants. 
Sometimes we have a very early season, and 
all the best blossoms are over before the 
date of the shows. In this case the maiden 
plants come in useful, for they are usually 
two or three weeks later than the established 
or “cutback” plants. I would advise all 
who can spare a piece of land to plant out 
now a few seedling Briers or Brier cutting©. 
It is rather late to plant hedge Briers for 
standards, aa these should have been in be¬ 
fore Christmas. The seedling Briers should 
be planted on well dug or trenched land, in 
rows 2 feet apart, and about 8 inches apart 
in the rows. They are best planted with a 
dibber, but care is necessary that the holes 
are filled up with soil. Do not plant too 
deeply. Leave a small piece of the “collar,” 
or that part of the root just beneath the 
branches, a little above the soil. Brier 
cuttings, struck last year, arc planted with a 
spade, and are put in from 3 inches to 
4 inches deep. On shallow' soil I would 
plant Brier cuttings, but on deep land seed¬ 
ling Briers. These latter go on growing in 
the autumn, when the Manetti and Brier 
cuttings have stopped, with the result that 
we get lovely Roses right up to November. 

The stocks budded last summer should 
now be cut back. The top of the seedling 
Brier is cut off close to the dormant bud. 
Budded standard Briers have the shoots cut 
back to within 4 inches or 5 inches of tho 
bud, the few inches of Brier being finally 
removed in April. As soon a© the stocks 
are cut down, the soil should be lightly dug 
over, taking this opportunity of giving some 
manure. This work wants doing very care¬ 
fully, for on no account must wo dig too 
deeply to injure the fine roots. 

Amateurs frequently have a difficulty in 
procuring farmyard manure. I can recom¬ 
mend any of the following if a good fertiliser 
is required : Twelve pounds superphosphate 
of lime, 10 lb. kainit, 1 lb. sulphate of iron; 
£ lb. to square yard to be forked or hoed in. 
One hundredweight each kainit, bone-meal, 
and blood-manure; mix with three barrow - 
loads of rather dry potting soil. After two 
or three days use ns a top-dressing to all 
beds. It should be kept from rain in an 
open shed. Apply in April, May, and June, 
a moderate dressing each time. Soot is an 
excellent manure for Tea Roses. It is also 
good for land where insect pests have been 
troublesome in former years. A handful of 
bone-meal per plant given now', and frequent, 
applications of liquid manure during May 
and June, will enable the grower to obtain 
some splendid blotooms Manures should 
not be applied immediately near the stem of 
the plant, but rather spread about over the. 
roots. This will encourage them to remain 
near tho surface. 

Old Rose-bushes which we w r ant to con¬ 
vert into other sorts should now be cut down 
to the ground. They will send up several 
young growths, which may be reduced to six 
or seven or less, and into these young 
growths, near the ground, are inserted the 
buds of any variety selected. Splendid 
plants of, say, Mine. Abel Chatenay, Joseph 
Hill, Caroline Testout, or any modern kind 
may take the place of an old plant of John 
Hopper, Juleo Margottin, or whatever it. mav 
be that one discards. 1 have an idea some of 
our Tea Roses, which do not like the Brier, 
would grow well on the common Monthly. 
Rose cuttings inserted in October should now 
be hoed between the rows. Where they 
appear to be raised a little out of the ground 
they should be pushed down. Remove the 
strnw or Fern from Tea Roses at mild 
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intervals, but do not take away the soil 
which was used to earth up with until the 
plants are pruned early in April. Pruning 
must be deferred until about the second or 
third week in March. Rose seed of all sorts 
should now’ be sown, in a frame, if passible, 
where mice and birds cannot get at it. Sow 
very shallow’ in a nice sandy soil, well 
dramed. The seed must never be allowed 
to become drv, but over-watering must be 
avoided. If the soil contains plenty of sand 
and leaf-soil, the surface will not bind to¬ 
gether — a condition of things fatal to raising 
plants from seed. Roses that are to be 
planted at the end of March or in April 
should be retarded by taking them out of 
the soil and heeling them in ngain on a 
north border. This la better than planting, 
if the soil U not in a fit condition. Such 
plants may safely be planted up till thi 
middle of April, pruning them back hard at 
time of planting. 

Roses under glass are coming along fast 
now. A lean-to house with a southern 
aspect is the bent for early forcing, as these 
plants require every sunbeam they can get. 


and flower ns Ions as |KMsible. I hud thought of 
climbing Rases, and training them along the wall, in¬ 
stead of upright, hut am ufruid, unless they could he 
kept very closely trained and pruned, they would he 
in the way, and, if so, would not flower properly. 
Dahlias are too soon over, and Chrysanthemums are 
no late before they begin to flower. Sweet Peas, I am 
afraid, would he too loose, and, if fastened back 
closely, would not answer. There are rough stones 
now between the walk and wall, which 1 shall take 
up.-A Novice. 

[As the wall is only 5 feet in height, you 
will be well advised not to plant what are 
usually known as climbing Roses, but you 
could grow some lovely Tea Ruses upon such 
a wall, selected from the must vigorous of the 
non-climbing sorts. These would be in 
flower practically from May till November, 
provided you give them a good start, in the 
shape of a well-prepared border. The bor¬ 
der being only 14 inches wide, must be made 
extra deep, so that roots can obtain the neces¬ 
sary sustenance. The soil should be dug out 
at least 3 feet deep, and if not very good, it 
should be replaced with the best available. 
Incorporate some good manure, also bone- 
dust, at the rate of about two pints to a 


Mari, Morning Glow, White Muman Coeliet, 
Mario d’Orleans, General Schablikine, Mme. 
Hoste, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince, Dr. Grill, Mine. Jean Duptiy, Sou¬ 
venir de Pierre Notting, Mine. Berkeley, 
Joseph Hill, and Pharisaer.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL. 

(POLYOONATUM MULTIFLORUM.) 

The sweet Hawthorn like fragrance emitted 
by the flowers of Solomon’s Seal is much 
appreciated by many people, and, generally 
speaking, a good few clumps are grown by 
them in some convenient spot where its 
graceful, nrching stems, from the axils of 
which the pretty white bell shaped flowers 
depend, can be readily seen and admired. 
Although recognised by so many ns a good 
hardy and free flowering subject for shrub¬ 
bery borders and similar situations, it is only 
a few that realise what a useful plant it is to 
force into flower for the embellishment of 
conservatory, greenhouse, or dwelling-rooin 
at the present season. However, such is the 
ease, nnd if a few of the larger crowns or 
rhizomes that are generally to be found on 
the outsides of well-established clumps are 
lifted, placed close together in suitable 
sized pots or pans, and given genial warmth, 
they soon respond and push up their stems. 
As the flowers last longer if allowed to open 
in a cooler temperature than that in which 
they have been forced, it is best to remove 
the* plants to the greenhouse or wherever 
they are to bloom a few days before the buds 
open. After flowering the crowns enn be 
planted out again, when they can. in the 
course of a season or so, again be utilised for 
the same purpose. Those who regularly force 
the Solomon’s Seal grow a quantity of crowns 
specially for the purpose on a border or 
conveniently-situated piece of ground from 
where they can be lifted as required. 

A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Aspidistra In poor condition. [E. P. 

Davits ).—Your Aspidistra is suffering from 
more than simple starvation from want of re¬ 
potting, though the actual cause of tho 
trouble is. of course, impossible for us to say. 
If a good deal of gas is burnt in the room, 
particularly if it is a close one, the leaves 
will often die off like the one sent. Again, 
we note that the upper part of the leaf is 
perfectly sound, the whole of the decay being 
on the lower half. We had a similar case 
brought under our notice once, which puz¬ 
zled everyone for a time, till it was proved to 
be caused by a candle which, being used at 
the same table as the Aspidistra 6tood on, 
had been inadvertently placed too near the 
plant. Root trouble, again, may have some¬ 
thing to do with the matter. Though sorry 
that we cannot definitely state the reason of 
the plant falling into ill-health, there is no 
question that the best thing you can do is to 
repot it at once. It will in all probability 
he better to divide the plant, ns when the 
rhizomes, or underground stems, arc crowded 
together growth is less vigorous than when 
they have more room. If you turn the plant 
out of the pot nnd hold the hall of earth 
under a tup of water till the soil is washed 
away, you will he able to see the condition of 
the roots, and if any are decayed they can be 
cut away without injuring the sound ones. 
In this way you can see where division may 
be best carried out. Clean pots, effectually 
drained, and suitable soil, which may he ob¬ 
tained from a local nurseryman, are very 
neecssary in repotting the Aspidistra. After 
potting is done a very good plan is to put a 
stake in the centre and loop up the principal 
leaves to prevent them swaying about till tho 
roots take possession of the new soil. 

Ornamental Crasses. During the sum¬ 
mer, when flowers are plentiful, it is some¬ 
times an advantage to have variety in the 
matter of foliage. Especially is this import¬ 
ant in the ease of light, frail-looking blos¬ 
soms like Poppiesj. Heavy material would 
he out of place, imd so ohe ‘mav find it an 
prrrritlo Grafts. ^ Cominoir as 
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Be careful with the ventilating on bright 
days, w hen the air is cold, and examine the 
plants every morning to see if any require 
watering. * Fumigate immediately a few 
aphides are seen. Tf mildew spots are visible, 
sprinkle a little nulphur on at once, or rub 
the spot* with the thumb and finger, pre¬ 
viously dipping them in sulphur. Artificial 
manure should be dusted on the surface soil 
of pot plants, and very lightly pointed in. 
Bone-meal is a good fertiliser for this pur¬ 
pose. Rambler Roses potted in the autumn 
may be brought under glass now. They 
should have been pruned back to within 1 foot 
of their base at time of potting. Such 
plants, if two years old, will yield fine trusses 
of bloom, and they make splendid pot plants, 
especially such sorts ns Crimson Rambler. 
Blush Rambler, Leuchtstern, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Hiawatha, and Dorothy Perkins. 

__Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Boses for south wall —Will you please tell me 
shat I could #row on a wall 5 feet hieh, facing south, 
■hout 14 inches uway from the brick path to my 
door? I f-hould like somethyfiTWiatjvoiild keej green 


Digitiz 


om the brick path to my 
hjlfprWiat would keel urecn 

VjOOgUf 


harrow-load or soil. Have the soil and 
manure well mixed, then return it to the 
border, raising it some 8 indies or 9 inches 
above the level. In a few weeks it w ill settle 
down. Procure plants at once, and lay them 
in the soil until ready to plant. In planting, 
set them about 3 feet apart. Tread the soil 
firmly about the roots, which should he 
dipped in some “puddle” or soil and water 
mixed to the consistency of paint. When 
the plants have been planted a fortnight, give 
them another trending, and the saucer-like 
cavity may remain, so that water may be 
afforded if we have a dry time during the 
next three or four weeks. Plants in such a 
position would feel drought very keenly, and 
you should water at lenst once a week during 
June and July, and even during May if it 
proves to be a hot mouth. When planting, 
prune back the growths to a few inches from 
where budded. Towards autumn they will have 
made a fine growth, which next year may be 
preserved to a considerable extent. A few 
good sorts that retain their foliage well are 
Marie Van Houtte. Anna OUivier, Lady 
Roberts, Corallina, Sulpliuren, Mme. Antoine 
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in an j' arc in the fields ami hedgerow s, they 
are not always get-at-able when flowers are 
ready, and so it is advisable to sow seeds of 
a few sorts in the garden, so that one may 
gather them as occasion serves. A few 
Shirley Poppies or delicate Iceland Poppies 
need nothing further in the way of embellish¬ 
ment than some of the Grasses like Avena 
sterilis or Stipa pinnata, and in sowing other 
seeds in the borders in March and April 
these Grasses should be borne in mind.— 
F. W. D. 


FERNS. 

HARDY FOREIGN FERNS. 

There are several hardy exotic Ferns which 
produce fronds so totally different from those 
of any of our native species, that a judicious 
admixture adds materially to the effective¬ 
ness of an outdoor fernery. This is too much 
neglected bv suburban residents, for there 
arc frequently spots in small gardens where 
no flowering plants will succeed, and such 
places are often just the ones in which 
Ferns would thrive. Although the spot may 
not be large enough to grow an extensive col¬ 
lection, a judicious selection of exotic kinds 
will greatly add to the effect. It does not 
much matter what the aspect is, but if fac¬ 
ing the north or north-west, so much the 
l>etter, as Ferns love shade. If the situa¬ 
tion, however, is a somewhat sunny one, a 
greater supply of water will be necessary dur¬ 
ing the summer months. Although in a"small 
spot such as I have mentioned above, nothing 
grand can be effected in the way of rock- 
work, yet the surface may be diversified by 
the use of old bricks, burrs, and clinkers (the 
last, are the worst), and such like things, and 
after having been arranged in position as 
irregularly us possible consistent with pro¬ 
viding accommodation for the plants, they 
should be sprinkled or brushed over with a 
little cement. All this may be done and the 
place fully prepared at a mere nominal out¬ 
lay. The next thing is the selection of plants 
to mix with the British species, which are 
now supposed to have been planted in the 
pockets and crevices of the rockery. 

The Sensitive Fern of North America 
(Onoclea sensibilis) is a noble plant, and pro¬ 
duces fronds of two kinds, both of which are 
totally distinct from anything amongst 
British Ferns ; it is deciduous, and its fronds 
are produced annually from a creeping rhi¬ 
zome. These attain a height of about 2 feet 
when the plant is well established; the seg¬ 
ments are broad, more or less lobed, and 
bright green, the fertile frond being erect, 
scarcely so long as the sterile one, and the 
berry-like segments resemble a bunch of 
Grapes. It is a robust plant, and should be 
grown in loam and a little peat. 

The Ostrich-feather Ferns form strik¬ 
ing ornaments, and they also produce dis¬ 
similar fronds. Struthiopteris germanica is 
a native of the north of Europe, and is often 
called the king of the hardy Ferns. The 
rhizome is subterranean and widely creep¬ 
ing, often extending its runners for several 
feet and then throwing up its fronds, by 
which means it in time forms a dense minia¬ 
ture forest of plume-like, rich green fronds 
from 18 inches to 2 feet high. The sterile 
fronds rising in a circle round the crown, 
arch outwards, whilst the fertile ones, which 
have all the segments contracted, rise in a 
cluster in the centre. It loses its fronds in 
the winter, as also does S. pcunsylvaiiica, 
which is a native of North America, Canada, 
and some parts of Northern Asia. It differs 
from the preceding in being more erect in 
contour, usually grows much taller, and is 
larger in all its parts, whilst the fertile seg¬ 
ments are longer and very feathery in 
appearance. 

The Royal or Flowering Ferns are well 
represented in England by the grand Os- 
munda regalis. but one or two others from 
America are distinct and handsome, as O. 
cinnamomea, which, however, is not confined 
to North America, as I have received it from 
the West Indies, and I believe it is also 
found in Brazil and New Grenada. It is, 
however, common in Canada, and plants from 
that country thrive well in the open-air fern¬ 
ery in Britain. The frond3 are deciduous, 
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the fertile and sterile ones being distinct, the 
latter attaining a height of 12 inches to 3 feet 
or more. They arc* each from 6 inches to 
9 inches broad, the segments somewhat glau¬ 
cous, and the stems densely clothed with dull 
red woolly hairs. The fertile fronds are 
smaller, seldom exceeding 2 feet in height, 
all the segments lieing closely covered with 
cinnamon-coloured woolly hairs. O. inter- 
rupta, sometimes called O. Claytoniana, is 
another hajidsome and singular species, 
which also loses its fronds in winter. The 
latter attain a height of 3 feet, and a breadth 
of nearly 1 foot when the plant is strong, 
the stems being woolly when young, but 
naked when mature. The segments arc 
broad and of a brilliant green. It must be 
borne in mind that the Osmundas are swamp 
or sub-aquatic plants, and, therefore, require 
abundance of water during the summer 
season. 

The Maiden hair Fern of Canada and 
the United States (Adi&ntum pedatum) should 
never be absent from a hardy fernery. The 
fronds are from 1 foot to 18 inches long, the 
segments bright green, and the long stem 
is jet black. It is a deciduous plant. 


PTERIS TREMULA. 

The ease with which this species may be 
grown, and its hardiness, fine appearance, 
and lasting qualities, render it one of the 
most useful Ferns in cultivation. It is one 
of the be6t for indoor decoration, and, if 
slightly hardened off before being used, will 
last several weeks in good condition. P. 
tremula is, perhaps, the freest seeding Fern 
in existence, the back of the fronds on large 
plants being nearly covered with spores. The 
ripe fronds should he cut and shaken over a 
piece of white paper to collect the spores, 
which should be kept in a dry, cool place 
until they are required, and the sooner they 
are sown the better. If a damp wall or stage 
in a fernery or stove is at command, they 
may be sown on this, as they w r ill germinate 
almost anywhere, or pans of crocks and a 
little rough peat and loam may be prepared 
and placed in a shady, warm house. They 
must be kept regularly and constantly moist 
without sprinkling them heavily with water, 
ad this is apt to swill many of the spores 
away. A green film over the surface is the 
first indication that germination has taken 
place. Soon after, the tiny young fronds ap¬ 
pear, when the seedlings may be pricked off in 
very email patches into pans or mall pots. 
No amount of care will ensure all the plants 
coming true, and often Ferns of entirely 
different species will come up. P. tremula 
show r e its distinctive characteristics very 
early, and as soon as the young crowns can 
be distinctly seen, they may again be divided, 
this time pricking them off singly around the 
edge of small pots in a light and open com¬ 
post. Though strictly a greenhouse species, 
they may be given more warmth now if it is 
desired to hurry them on ; but bear in mind 
that the more air and less heat they get, the 
longer the fronds will last, either in a cut 
state or on the plant. In any case, growth is 
rapid, and the plants must never become 
pinched for root-room until they have reached 
the size intended for use. Small plants iu 
3-inch pots arc very useful for standing singly 
on the table or for grouping with flowering 
plants, and it is one of the advantages of this 
kind that a nicely furnished plant, with a 
head a foot or more across, may bo grown 
in the size of pot mentioned. 

There is hardly any arrangement of plants 
that this Fern may not be used with, the 
light, graceful stems standing w’ell up, 
lightening the effect of other plants, which 
lose nothing by contrast with them. The 
large flat epergnes in which flowers and fruit 
combined used to be arranged are not so 
much used as formerly; but where they are 
used, the cut fronds of this Fern set off the 
fruit admirably. There are also many cut- 
flower arrangements that are improved bv its 
use in place of the popular Maiden-hair, 
which it surpasses in lasting qualities. It is 
also a capital kind for a planted-out fernery, 
where there is plenty of room for ite full 
development, but it is a mistake to plant it 
among dwarf kinds, as it soon overgrows its 
position, and smothers perhaps choicer and 


more rare kinds. In a large house a single 
large plant of it in a prominent position has 
a noble appearance. As to compost, it is by 
no means fastidious, especially when it gets 
beyond the first stage. A light, fibrous loam, 
mixed w r ith half its bulk of leaf-mould and a 
plentiful addition of sharp silver-sand, suits 
it admirably. It is safe in winter in a moist 
house kept at a minimum temperature of 
40 degs. There is a crested form of P. tre¬ 
mula in cultivation, which by some is thought 
an acquisition, but it is certainly less beauti¬ 
ful and not so eaeily grown as tne type. 


ASPLENIUMS. 

Those of the buibiferum group are n» 
readily increased from the bulbils, or young 
plants produced on the surface of the fronds, 
that there is little need to trouble about rais¬ 
ing stock from spores ; hence we get very few 
garden varieties from these. It is remark¬ 
able that nearly all the Aspleniums are more 
difficult to raise from spores than many 
other Ferns, but as many can only be pro¬ 
pagated by this means, it is necessary to 
persevere. In the first place, they do not 
germinate so quickly as many, and are liable 
to be smothered by Pterises, Gymncgrammas, 
and others, but this may be obviated to a 
great extent by isolating the plants from 
which spores are to be taken, and taking 
care that no other spores exist in the soil 
used for sowing on. Iu the case of A. Nidus, 
occasionally quite a good crop may be ob¬ 
tained, yet I have known many failures, 
especially when the spores have been taken 
from young plants. One great point of in¬ 
terest in raising seedlings is that some 
variety is sure to be found. 

A. Baptisti and A. Neo-Calcdoniro belong to 
a very distinct group, and from seedlings of 
these I have seen some distinct forms, and 
many intermediate between the two above 
named. In many instances it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say to which they belong. A. 
pteridoides has also shown some variations, 
among which may be mentioned A. Mayi, a 
very distinct and beautiful variety, with 
rather long, arching, pinnate fronds of a 
rich deep green. Among seedlings of this 
some prove true, while others vary, some 
showing some affinity to A. Baptisti. A. 
Herbsti is another distinct variety, the 
parentage being doubtful, though it shows 
some characteristics of A. luciduin ; the broad 
pinnate fronds grow nearly erect, the pinna? 
are irregular in shape, some being deeply cut 
and others entire. It makes an effective plant. 
There are few more useful Ferns than A. 
lucidum, but being difficult to raise and very 
slow in a young state, it is not likely to ever 
be over-plentiful. 

There are very few crested Aspleniums, 
except those of our British Lady Fern. A. 
Druevri is an exception ; this belongs to the 
Baptisti section. It has rather broad pinna?, 
each terminating with a flat, almost circular 
crest. Seedlings vary somewhat, but in its 
best form it is a very distinct variety. One 
great advantage of the Aspleniums is that 
when once established they keep in good 
character for a considerable time. H. L. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Perns, shading. —Will a shading preparation ap¬ 
plied to the glass he sufficient in summer for a lean-to 
house, facing south, iu which exotic Ferns are grown. 
The house is heated during this month to a day 
temperature of 50 degs., but sometimes runs up to 
75 dege. to 80 degs. with sun heat; and, as in summer 
this may be expected to go very much higher, would 
the temperature then caused be detrimental? Of 
course, damping down would be practised, but. 1 do 
not wish to have a blind if it is not essential.—H. H.. 
Londov. 

[[f the glass is painted over with a shading 
preparation, it should be sufficient to keep 
the Ferns in good condition. Of course, 
fire-heat will not be needed during the sum¬ 
mer, and this will facilitate keeping up the 
requisite amount of atmospheric moisture. 

Dividing Aspidistra t Plymouth' 1! mil Iu- 

quite safe to divide vour Aspidistra and make two < r 
more plants of it. If carefully done, the plant will 
experience no check. Early in April is the best time 
for carrying out this operation. For further parti¬ 
culars on dividing and repotting Aspidistras see reply 
to E. I’. Davies, page 5. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDENS IN THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND. 

The South and West of Ireland, and, indeed, 
one might gay the whole of the country, is 
blessed with a climate that is singularly 
kind to all sorts of plants. The soil, too, is 
generally warm, friable, and easy to work. 
Why should not advantage be taken of these 
favourable conditions to grow more things 
for our markets now very largely supplied 
from France? We know that a beginning, 
and an important one, has been made with 
Daffodils by Miss Currey, and with Violets 
by others, but very small it is compared 
with what is wanted for our immense markets 
in the way of early and good vegetables. 
Communication between our country and 
Ireland is now so much improved that there 
should be no trouble in getting things to the 
best markets. 


HARDY PLANTS FROM SEED. 

The time for seed-sowing is at hand, and a 
i few general remarks with reference to parti¬ 
cular kinds may be useful. Many persons 
are under the erroneous impression that 
seeds cannot be successfully raised without 
' the convenience of glass frames and hot¬ 
beds. These contrivances are, in a large 
number of instances, quite unnecessary, and 
almost entirely so in the case of all hardy 
| plants. Many of these are much best sown 
| in the open ground, and, as a rule, should 
be sown early in February, or, at the latest 
in March ; in fact, I sow' many seeds in the 
autumn, and with the best results. Others, 
again, as the smaller Silenes, Primulas, An- 
I drosaces, the rarer Dianthi, and similar 
; things, may be sown in pots of fine sandy 
1 soil and placed under any temporary shelter, 
as, for instance, a turf-pit, and be covered 
with canvas shades. These admit plenty of 
1 air, enough light, and ward off the heavy 


I sow several of the Primulas and Gentians 
in the autumn or any time during winter as 
the seed comes to hand, standing the pots in 
shallow water, putting a piece of glass or 
paper over them, and leaving them exposed 
to all weathers. What all seeds want is uni¬ 
form moisture, and, as a rule, in the case of 
hardy things, no artificial heat is required. 

It is most interesting to notice the full, 
healthy growth, as soon as the spring arrives, 
of even the most delicate 6eeds that have 
lain exposed to cold and frost, and it also 
makes a good deal of difference to the seed¬ 
lings whether they appear in February or 
March, or whether these two months have 
gone before the seeds are sown. It is aston¬ 
ishing how very hardy are some of the tiny 
seedlings of many hardy plants. I speak 
now of self-sown seedlings that come lip 
around the parent plants, either in the 
autumn or during mild spells in the winter 
months. No amount of cold seems to affect 



View in the gardens at Fota, Go. Cork. 


The scene we illustrate now is one we have 
often had occasion to deal with, and that is 
the sub-tropical plants in the famous gardens 
at Fota. Certainly it is a pleasure to grow 
such things, but at the same time we have to 
consider that these plants would not be 
always possible in cold districts, and, there¬ 
fore, that unless we have a very suitable 
climate for them the best way is to go in for 
hardy things that never fail us in the hardest 
frosts that visit our country. Besides, it 
would be very monotonous if we all had the 
same kind of gardens. 


Gladiolus The Bride —We often plant freely 
the corms of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis without giving 
a thought to the smaller-blooming, ivory-white sort, 
The Bride, whose flowers open in June and July 
v.neQ Irises and many other euriy-summer flowers are 
yet with us. I send this note about them as it will 
soon be time to plant, aud, as they are very inexpen¬ 
sive. yet delightful for cutting, all who like to have 
flowers on tiie table should not forget them. They 
we verv convenient, too, for potting up for early 
bloom. -Woopb.4 st w ICK. 
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I showers which might disturb email seeds 
1 which are usually sown on the surface of 
1 the 6oil and left uncovered. Each pot should 
1 be stood in a saucer of water, and as the 
l season advances and the period of germina- 
I tion approaches, the pots should be exposed 
to the full sunshine, care being taken that 
the saucers do not become empty. Such 
treatment as this is far better than placing 
i the seed in heated houses or frames, which, 
j though the 6eed may germinate more quickly, 
l causes the young plants to become much 
attenuated, and often many are lost in con- 
( sequence. Some seeds require very special 
, treatment. The Gunneras, for instance, I 
| find, take time, and always come best when 
the pots are placed to half their depth in 
I water, and where they are exposed to every 
i ray of sunlight. Meconopsis, again, requires 
similar treatment; so do Primula involu- 
crata, the Dodecatheons, many of the Gen¬ 
tians, Lobelia cardinalis—in fact, all the 
herbaceous kinds, and Mimulus cardinalis. 


| them in the least. I have now thousands of 
, seedlings of niany things—Dianthus, Linum, 
Iberis, Violas, etc. —self-sown, which, 
| though very small, are as healthy as they 
! could be. No doubt soil and exposure have 
1 something to do in a case of this kind, as 
I they are in free sandy loam on the top of a 
l hill, where they enjoy every ray of sunlight 
! and breath of air. Many seeds, however, are 
slow to germinate. Some of the Irises re- 
l main dormant in the ground for a year, as 
I also many Liliaceous plants, the Eremuri, 
i for instance. These are seeds I expect the 
average amateur would fail with. Many 
, seeds again, as of bulbous plants, Crocus, 
j Narcissus, etc., should be sown as soon as 
' they ripen in the summer. Crocus seedlings 
are now coming up like fine Grass that were 
so treated. Snowdrops, on the other hand, 
take longer, and, as a rule, do not come up 
1 until the spring next but one after they are 
sown. Seeds of t^ie hardy Asparagus verti- 
cillatus, for instance, should be sown where 
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tliey arc* intended to grow in the open bor¬ 
der. Alstrcemeria, Anthericum, Asphodelus, 
Baptisia, Dictamnus, Helleboms, Hemero- 
callis, Pmonia, and Orobiw should be sown 
in the summer or autumn, or as soon as ripe, 
in the open ground. Several of these will 
make their appearance the following spring ; 
others not until twelve months after. Seeds 
of Hyacinth ua candicans, though its bulbs 
will not stand frost, should be sown as soon 
as ripe, as they do not get injured in the 
ground, no matter what the winter may be, 
but come up like Wheat the following 
spring. Anemones of the alpina and Pulsa¬ 
tilla types should be sown in the open as soon 
as possible after they are ripe, and will 
generally make their appearance the follow¬ 
ing spring, though some will continue to 
come up for another year or so. The hardy 
Ervngiums are best sown in the autumn, 
and 1 think they do much better if sown on a 
moderately hard surface and remain un¬ 
covered. Ferulas should be sown in autumn 
or early winter. Clematis, Corvdalis, and 
Trollius cannot be in the ground too soon 
after ripening, and the position should bo 
constantly moist. Seeds of Hepaticas are 
very easy to raise, and should be sown as 
soon as they begin to fall, which is while they 
are still green, in a shady place and on a 
hard surface; sprinkle lightly with sand, 
and then cover up with a slate or board laid 
flat upon them. This should be removed in 
the January or February following. Poten* 
tillas and Ranunculi should l>c sown as soon 
as ripe on a firm surface and in an open posi¬ 
tion, and for the latter the ground should 
be moist. They may be covered similarly to 
Hepaticas. The seeds of all Spiraeas should 
be sown upon wet surfaces, and not covered. 
Acanthus, which comes from a warmer clime, 
should not be sown until March or April in 
the open, a-s the 6ceds come up quickly, and 
may suffer from late frosts. All the en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages should be sown in early 
spring upon hard surfaces, while the broad¬ 
leaved Megasea sections do better sown in 
a uniform, half-shady situation under glass, 
and should be kept moist. Most of the true 
Campanulas are of easy and rapid germina¬ 
tion, while the seeds of Symphiandra and 
Edraianthus take a long time to start. Seed¬ 
raising is an art requiring long experience. 
The loss of good seeds over the country annu¬ 
ally through the want of the requisite know¬ 
ledge as to how to sow, or how long to wait, 
must be enormous, and the consequent dis¬ 
appointment equally great. 8. T. 

THE RANUNCULUS. 

It will soon be time to plant out the tubers, 
and those that are fond of these flowers 
need not be afraid to put them into any good 
garden soil. It is well to dig the ground up 
in autumn, in order that the frost may act 
on it, especially if it is of a clayey nature. 
Early in March is a good time to plant out 
the tubers, and at that time the ground is 
not always in good condition, as it is fre¬ 
quently frost-bound or too wet. Under such 
conditions the best plan is to level the bed 
with a fork without trending upon it. Sonic 
finely-sifted, dry, sandy soil from the potting- 
bench, spread ton thickness of about 3 inches 
over the surface of tlie bed, will be an ex¬ 
cellent medium for planting the tubers in. 
It will also be necessary to plant the tubers 
at about an uniform depth. They do best 
when the crowns are as nearly as possible 
2 inches below the surface, pressing them 
into the ground with the fingers and placing 
a little fine, sharp sand under the tubers and 
a pinch over the crowns, and then filling in 
the drills with the back of a rake. The 
Ranunculus is not very particular as to the 
soil in which it grows, but it seems to take 
most kindly tr. a moderately clayey loam with 
a clay subsoil. This class of soil retains the 
moisture best, while drought is detrimental 
to the successful culture of the Ranunculus. 
As soon as the leaves turn yellow the tubers 
must be dug up, for if they should get soaked 
with rain, after the ground has been dried 
up and made hot by the sun, a heavy shower 
of rain will start them into growth in a week, 
in this respect resembling Anemones. Dig 
the tubers up with the soil attached to them, 
and spread out. to dry-+*j an airy shad. 
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The semi-double varieties produce seeds 
freely enough, and seedlings produce the 
largest number of blooms. Seedlings flower 
most profusely the second year, and the way 
to obtain a good strain is to pull out all from 
the bed that are considered to be inferior, 
and mark a few of the very best to save seeds 
from. By this system of selecting the best 
varieties annually from seedlings only, a 
strain of a vigorous habit and bearing flowers 
distinct in coloifr and form from any others 
in cultivation is obtained. It was by this 
system of selecting seedlings that the old 
florists improved their strains, and in the 
course of a few years they worked up a class 
of flowers distinct in several respects from 
those they first started with. 


SAXIFRAGA JUNIPER1NA. 

I have read with much interest the remarks 
by Mr. Arnott, at page 630, concerning this 
plant, and I fear that its shyness to flower 
is a sort of inherent weakness, difficult, if not 
impossible, to overcome. Like S. sancta, 
and those quite near this kind, S. juniperina 
would appear to rely for its floral display 
almost as much upon its golden-coloured 
anthers as its petals, the latter being very 
email. Full of interest, quickly producing 
fine tufts of green, the plant is very pretty 
when, early in the year, it is spangled and 
starred with the golden-yellow blossoms. 
Here, in the Thames valley, it is less prone 
to decay in patches than are some, and it is 
never covered in any way. The decay re¬ 
ferred to is very annoying, and I am at a loss 
to understand it. For some years I believed 
that mildew or fungus of some kind was re¬ 
sponsible for it; but, having referred the 
matter to Mr. Massee, of Kew, that gentle¬ 
man informed .me he could find no trace of 
fungus whatever. In spite of this pronounce¬ 
ment, I fear I cling very much to the fungus 
theory still, and I am quite at. a loss other¬ 
wise to account for quite small plants going 
off suddenly. Where the plants have grown 
into mounds or high tufts, it is not improb¬ 
able, I think, that the central portions are 
lifted out of touch with the soil, and perish 
n« a result. But this cannot happen to the 
flat, spreading patches of S. sancta, nor could 
it apply to small bits as divisions. Where a 
large tuft is so disfigured, I try and remedy 
the matter by placing a bit of sandstone rock 
right into the paten, a bit of sandy soil 
going in first. This gives life to the spot, 
as it were, and fresh growth soon appears 
around the stone. Thie dying off is bad 
enough when a specimen of a well-known 
kind, easily replaced, is affected ; but when a 
six-year-old hybrid is the object of attack, 
and this is reduced to a solitary rosette in a 
single week, the loss is felt all the more. 
This has, at least, happened to a plant of 
mine, almost on the eve of the first flower¬ 
ing of a tuft inches across. To this day 
I have not seen a single flower of that seed¬ 
ling, after waiting and watching for a decade 
for the event. It is not only choice kinds 
that suffer; such as 8. apiculata, S. eorio- 
phylla, etc., are affected at times. 

E. Jenkins. 


PETUNIAS FROM SEED. 

The comparative ease with which seed of 
Petunias may be raised in a cool-house or 
frame either in autumn or early spring should 
tend to make them more largely grown than 
they are. When it is constantly declared 
that seed of these and similar plants must be 
sown in heat, myriads of flower-loving 
amateurs are hindered from sowing, and yet, 
though I have raised large quantities of 
plants every year, I never employ heat ; in¬ 
deed, I have none at my disposal. I have 
now in an unheated house a pan of young 
plants ready to prick out. These were sown 
in November. In another pan the young 
plants are just appearing, and in a third 
seed has been sown a few days. All these 
will give plants strong enough to go outdoors 
in the month of May, for it is hardly safe to 
plant out- earlier, and they will be well able 
to endure a little late cold. My experience 
is confined to single kinds, especially of the 
striped and deep self-coloured strains. Per¬ 
haps the double and semi-double kinds would 


need the coaxing a little warmth gives, but, 
except for pot culture - and that, too, for a 
somewhat limited season—none of the doubles 
that come from seed can compare with the 
singles for endurance in long blooming. In 
the open ground the soil should be light and 
rather poor than otherwise. A dry autumn 
is also favourable to bloom, whilst excessive 
rainfall promotes excessive growth if the soil 
be rich. For the flower garden it is well to 
select some dwarf, wiry strains, and of these 
none are better or more striking than are 
the small-flowered striped forms. Of course, 
there may be some monotony in having all 
striped flowers, but with the best strain that 
seldom results, as some blooms will, for a 
time, be self-coloured or more or less heavily 
coloured, so that whilst the true striped 
character is maintained slight variations will 
he constantly occurring. In planting out 
seedling Petunias for the making of a mass of 
growth and bloom it is well to have the 
plants strong enough to admit of pinching at 
once, 60 that all over the bed the further 
growth is all the more dense and compact. 
I have turned out well-rooted plants from 
small pots, and also with balls of roots from 
a frame or shallow box, with about the same 
results. The latter plan is to be preferred, 
as giving less trouble, though it may not al¬ 
ways be convenient. The soil should, in 
planting, l)e made firm about the roots and 
stems, as the plants are fragile, and suffer 
if much disturbed by rough winds. Seedling 
jlants will make beautiful pot specimens, 
>eing grown on in 3-inch pots first, then 
shifted into other pots a size larger, as neces¬ 
sity demands, until 8-inch or 9-inch pots are 
filled. If during all the time of grow th and 
shifting the plants have been kept well 
pinched, well exposed to the air, and freely 
watered, they should then grow away freely 
and make noble specimens—literally masses 
of bloom. They w ould also continue to flow^er 
freely for a long time, and well repay for the 
labour involved in their cultivation. 

A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Belladonna Lilies failing to bloom (Mr*. 
Hewitt ).—The failure to flower satisfactorily 
in the past year was due entirely to the some¬ 
what cold and sunless summer of 1907. In 
quite a large number of instances no flowers 
were produced, and we know of some in¬ 
stances where the group consisted of some 
two or three hundred fine bulbs. Even in 
the more favoured parts of England the 
flowering was irregular and poor, and in our 
own case not a solitary spike was seen. What 
has happened in your case is by no means 
uncommon, and frequently the abortive 
spikes appear in this way with the leafage or 
perish below the surface. What may hap¬ 
pen in the ensuing autumn will all depend 
upon the way the growth is matured during 
the summer ensuing, and with a season of 
much sun-heat a good flowering may be 
looked for. All you inn do is to give a good 
soaking of liquid manure in ease of excessive 
drought, and endeavour to encouiagc an 
earlier ripening of the growth by placing a 
light over the bulbs when the foliage is fully 
grown. If the position be dry and much 
sheltered from rain, weak liquid manure may 
he given at once, and at intervals of a few 
days during the season of growth and the 
continuance of very dry weather. 

Tall hardy plants . —Wlien some hardy plants 
have been in the same position for a year or two 
they outgrow their space and are apt to crowd other 
things out. It is then quite time to overhaul then), 
reduce the clumps, and plant those which are the 
tallest on the back of the border. Now is the period 
when the work should be undertaken, each clump 
being lifted and divided, replanted in another spot, 
if possible, in fresh soil, and a new label, if need be, 
supplied. One secs the importance of this in subjects 
like Delphiniums and Stnrworts, which increase with 
great rapidity and soon get out of all bounds if 
allowed to go too long without interfereucc.-LE.i- 
IIl'RST. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Xeio Edition, 10th, recited, -with descrip, 
tun is 0 / all the best plants, tress, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
hail finely bound in, 2 vole., half vellum, 21,8. nett. Of 
all bodkselkrs. . __ 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR VERULAM. 

In our issue of January 4th last, an article 
appeared on page 587 anent the subject of 
stewing Pears, and the writer mentions there¬ 
in, and recommends for late winter use, a 
variety named Verulam. This week we give 
a representation of two fruits cf this fine 
Pear, and the photographer is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the very natural manner in which 
he posed them, and the successful picture lie 
obtained of them afterwards. This picture is 
so well executed that the fruit on the right 
hand shows most faithfully how the stalk is 
obliquely inserted in a shallow depression, 
surrounded with fleshy protuberances ; while 
the grey dots and indentations which char¬ 
acterise portions of the surface of the skin of 
this Pear are plainly discernible. The speci¬ 
men depicted on the left shows the char¬ 
acteristic eye of the variety, and the portion 
of the fruit in shadow represents, as well as 
is possible under the circumstances, the 
brown skin, marked or clouded with bronzy 


tried for a long time “bribing the enemy,” 
“feeding the tom tits,” etc., but I found they 
came in greater numbers than ever, and the 
fruit-buds did not suffer less, but decidedly j 
more than ever, so I, like Pharoah, hardened 
my heart, bought a lot of “ break-back mouse¬ 
traps,” baited them with cheese-rind, put 
them on the garden wall, and first had a 
robin. Robins are as bad as any others, if 
you watch closely ; but soon came the tom- j 
tit in such numbers that the slaughter was 
great, but much to the benefit of the fruit 
bushes—and, after, of the fruit.—X. 


THE PRUNING OF PEACHES AND 
NECTARINES. 

Judging by appearances, the season so far ! 
promises to be a late one, and, as regards I 
fruit-trees, the buds on the Peaches and 
Nectarines are os yet exhibiting but slight i 
signs of being on the move. A few warm 
days may, however, soon alter the aspect of | 
affairs, and it is just possible that the buds i 
would then develop at a greater rate than I 
those who prefer deferring the pruning and i 


which occasions the removal of a great deal 
of wood, to the detriment of the trees. In 
the second instance, the condition of the trees 
is often painful to behold, and nothing but 
drastic treatment is of any avail. To return 
to the case of trees in the condition men¬ 
tioned in the first case, it goes without say¬ 
ing that last year’s bearing wood must of 
necessity be cut away where this has been 
neglected. Next comes the thinning of the 
young wood, when the weakest and that which 
is gross habited and carrying but few flower- 
buds should be discarded, and, finally, leave 
no more young wood than will furnish the tree 
properly when it is trained out at a distance 
of from four to five inches apart. Some of 
the shoots may need shortening somewhat, 
owing, perhaps, to their not being properly 
ripened throughout, or from want of space to 
lay them in full length. The latter is, of 
course, a matter that must bo left till the 
training takes place. When young shoots 
have to be cut back, the pruner should see 
that he cuts where there is either a single 
wood bud or one situated, as it usually is, 



Pear Verulam. From specimens received from Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 


red. In both specimens the size and shape i 
are so plainly depicted that we need dwell no 
lunger on these details. The flesh, as is usual ! 
with this class of Pear, is hard, crisp, and 
juicy; it assumes a beautiful colour when 
cooked, and is rich and highly-flavoured. It 
may be grown in any form of tree in the open, 
while, if afforded the protection of a wall, 
remarkably fine fruits can be had. Wher¬ 
ever Pears for stewing are in request through 
the winter and early spring months, Verulam ! 
should always be one of the varieties grown. 
It is a very free cropper, and although at 
their best from January to March, the fruits 
will keep if required in perfect condition to a 
much later period. 

In regard to nomenclature, it may be men¬ 
tioned that this Pear is also known under the 
names of Pound Pear, Black Jack, Warden, 
Black Pear of Worcester, Spring Buerre, 
etc. Some aver that Verulam and Black Pear 
of Worcester are distinct varieties, but hav¬ 
ing had ample opportunities for making com¬ 
parisons at various times, we failed to dis¬ 
tinguish but little or any difference between 
them, and consider them one and the same. 


Birds and fruit-buds. —This old and 
troublesome question is worth ventilating. I ) 

Digitized by Google 


training of their Peach and Nectarine-trees 
to as late a period as may be would care 
to see. It will, therefore, be wise on the 
part of those who yet have work of this nature 
on hand to press it forward and complete it 
with as little delay as possible. The intelli¬ 
gent cultivator will not view the need for 
urgency with much concern, knowing, as he 
does, that beyond a general look-over, taking 
out a shoot hero and there, wherever there is 
a likelihood of the young wood being con¬ 
gested when trained in afresh, there is little 
to be done beyond the training, tying, or 
nailing, as the case may be. The cleansing 
of the trees, too, is a matter that will in his 
case have had attention at the least a month 
ago, so that no anxiety will be felt on this 
score. i 

It is growers who will persist in retaining a 
very great deal more wood than is necessary 
during the summer season, and others who 
neglect their trees still further by allowing, ( 
not only the young wood, but the branches 
also, to become crowded, for whom the ad¬ 
vice to give immediate attention to the prun- ' 
ing and putting of the trees in order is really | 
intended. In the first instance, some remove i 
the bearing wood in the autumn, while others 
allow it tp rempin till pruning takes place, 1 


between two flower-buds, which are termed 
triple buds. The non-observance of this rule 
often leads to the loss of a fruit just where 
one is required to secure uniformity of the 
crop, because, there being no leaf or wood 
bud to draw the sap, the fruit perishes from 
want of nutriment. 

Neglected trees need careful treatment. 
In the first place, it should be ascertained 
which of the main, or subsidiary, branches 
can be spared without disfiguring or endanger¬ 
ing the health of the tree, so that as much 
space as possible under the circumstances cun 
be found for laying in the best of the young 
wood without running the risk of overcrowd¬ 
ing. This done, remove last year’s bearing 
w'ood, and proceed to thin out the young 
shoots on the principles named above 
for dealing with trees in a much less state 
of neglect. Where a main or subsidiary 
branch is quite bare for any portion of its 
length, a conveniently-situated shoot may be 
retained and tied to it, which will help in a 
measure to make the tree look more fur¬ 
nished. It will very likely also be necessary 
to disregard the rules for training all the 
young wood out in the orthodox manner for 
one season, it being much better to do so 
than to have any parts ortho'tree devoid cf 
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young wood. Be careful either to paint or 
dress the wound with painters’ knotting 
when branches of any siza have to be cut 
out, which will not only prevent kss of sap, 
but gumming from ensuing. 

Before refastening the trees to the wall, 
spray both with an insecticide or wash with 
soapsuds, to which some sulphur has been 
added. The use of the caustic wash is not 
permissible now, the buds being too far ad¬ 
vanced for it to be employed with safety. 
Space will not allow for the subject of train¬ 
ing being treated upon at any length. 
Suffice it. then, to say that the main and sub¬ 
sidiary branches should be laid out first, 
taking as a guide an opened fan, the 
ribs of which may be imagined to represent 
the branches of a tree. This done, it is 
a comparatively easy matter to train in the 
young wood. Whether shreds and nails or 
ties of raffia or bast are used for fastening 
the trees to the face of the wall, no more 
should be used in either case than is neces¬ 
sary to train the wood straight and to secure 
the tree in position. 

A. W. 


MOSS ON APPLE-TREE. 

I send you herewith a small cutting from an Apple- 
tree. You will notice a kind of Lichen growing on 
it. It is grrulual'y spreading all over the fruit-trees. 
Could you suggest n remedy? The garden is close 
to the sea on a chalk hillside.—D. R. R. 

[Judging by the samples of wood you send, 
your Apple-tree must be in a bad state, and 
stands in need of a thorough and prompt 
cleansing. The pieces of wood are infested 
with Lichen to such an extent that many of 
the buds have been killed outright, as a re¬ 
sult of the wood and bark being robbed of sn 
much nutritive matter, and, had this state of 
things continued much longer, you would 
have eventually lest the tree. Generally 
speaking, the presence of Lichen on fruit- 
trees denotes that the site of the orchard or 
garden, as the case may be, is low-lving and 
damp, or otherwise the subsoil is waterlogged 
and in need of draining. This cannot be so 
in your case, as the garden is overlying chalk 
on the hillside, and we can only attribute it 
to local atmospheric conditions, occasioned by 
your proximity to the sea. The remedy is to 
spray the tree without delay most thoroughly 
with caustic alkali solution. If every por¬ 
tion of the young wood on the branches and 
stems is saturated with this, it will quickly 
kill not only the Lichen, but the eggs of in¬ 
sects, and any of the latter which may be 
sheltering under the Lichen. The Moss will, 
as a result of the spraying, gradually peel off. 
and leave the bark bright and clear -Jcoking. 
You should make a point of spraying your 
trees every winter in future, when'it w ill be 
impossible for them to become infested with 
Lichen again. An the tree is evidently in 
a very stunted condition, we should advise 
you, in addition to the spraying, to apply a 
good top-dressing of rich compost, after re¬ 
moving the worn-out surface soil down to the 
roots, and to ils far jus the branches extend. 
When the roots feed up into this, it will tend 
to infuoe new life into the tree, and promote 
fresh growth. One half of the compost may 
consist of half-rotted manure, and the re¬ 
mainder loam, turf-parings, or anything of 
that description. Wita regard to the solution 
for spraying with, you can purchase the 
chemicals blended in the correct proportions 
in tins from any horticultural sundries man. 
For amateurs and i:cers of small quantities 
t his is much the more convenient method, and 
if mixed according to directions, and applied 
with a spraying syringe, knapsack-pump, or 
garden engine fitted with a spraying nozzle, 
is most efficacious. In case you wish to pre¬ 
pare it yourself, the following is the formula: 
Of cau.dic soda take 2 lb., and place in a 
bucket, and pour boiling water on gradually, 
and in sufficient quantity to dissolve the 
chemical. In another bucket place 1.} 15. of 
crude potash, and dissolve this in the same 
careful manner. Then dissolve lb. of soft- 
soap, and. when ready, mix the contents of 
all three buckets together, and dilute up to 
20 gallons with wfcrm water. It is then ready 
for use. It is best to choose a calm day for 
applying it, and the person who uses the 
npraver should wear leather or india-rubber 
glove.*, also a suit of old clothes, jmd avoid 
letting the spray hlu\y4»ttn hie face. ^Another 



precaution to observe is, when dissolving the 
chemicals, not to pour the boiling water in 
too rapidly; also do not hold the head over 
the bucket, and avoid inhaling the steam. 
For these reasons, the tins of ready-blended 
chemicals referred to above are the safest 
for the inexperienced to Lae/as the contents 
merely require dissolving in warm water.] 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 
Artificial manures (John j.—The manure 
resulting from the mixing together of the in¬ 
gredients you name would no doubt answer 
as an occasional top-dr Rising for a Vine 
border, but it is ^not one we should recom¬ 
mend for the purpose. If you were to take 
2 ozs. of muriate of potash, or instead of 
2 ozn. 2 lb., and substitute 1£ ozs., or 1£ lb., 
of pure bone-meal for the nitrate of soda, 
reducing the superphosphate also to 1£ ozs., 
or 1£ lb., you would, by mixing these in¬ 
gredients together, obtain an ideal manure 
for Vines. This may be given at the rate of 
2 ozs. per square yard, when starting the 
Vines into growth, 1 oz. for the same area 
when the Grapes have been thinned, and the 
same quantity after the berries have finished 
stoning. The manure should be sprinkled 
on the surface of the border and lightly 
pricked in with a fork. When guano or 
ether artificial manures in conjunction with 
liquid have been used for several seasons in 
succession, this manure forms a complete 
change of food fer Vines, and produces very 
beneficial results. We should not care to 
apply the manure you mention to Arum 
Lilies, but you may give a surface dressing of 
it, at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard, to 
Apples and Pears—in fact, any kind of hardy 
fruit tree in need of a quick-acting stimu¬ 
lant. Do not use it fer Strawberries, as the 
muriate of potash would promote too great 
an amount of leaf growth, but you may 
apply it to bush fruits. 

Pruning newly planted wall trees.-1 have 
planted several wall-tree*, including Cherries mid 
Hums. Will you please tell me if I should prune 
them hack half way or leave them to grow without 
pruning back at allV— Nkw WSTI.K’, Staff?. 

[If the Cherries are dessort varieties, you 
had better defer pruning them till next 
autumn. If, on the other hand, they are 
Mordlos, you may cut back the young shoots, 
if strong, to one-third their length, but if al 
all weak, to one-half or two-thirds, which will 
induce them to break and grow away more 
vigorously during the coming season. Should 
the trees contain any growths of a thin, 
unripened character, cut them back to within 
two budi3 from their bases. Reverting again 
to dessert Cherries, these will require being 
dealt with much in the same way in the 
autumn, only you must be careful to prune 
back to a wood bud and not to a flower-bud, 
the two being quite dissimilar in appearance. 
With regard to the Plums, cut back the 
weakest of the shoots to three buds, and 
shorten the remainder on the same principle 
as advised For Morello Cherries. Fan- 
trained Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, and Apri¬ 
cots should also bo treated in like manner iT 
freshly planted. When sending queries, 
kindly read our rules as to giving name os 
well au address.] 

Pruning a Plum tree. —Last spring 1 wrote ask¬ 
ing how to prune espalier-trained Plum-tree, to have 
it in hush form. It has made strong growth. 1 have 
lifted and root-pruned it. Some of the upper 
branches arc 5 feet long. How .should the above be 
pruned to have fruit-spur:-?—II. P. M. S. 

[As your Plum made such rank growth, 
you did quite right to lift and root-prune it. 
We hope, when replanting, you took the pre¬ 
caution to add a fair amount of lime rub¬ 
bish to the staple, as this is not only good for 
the welfare of the trees when in bearing, but 
in vour case it would have a direct tendency 
to prevent a repetition of the production of 
gross wood. With regard to the pruning, 
you may reduce the length of the shoots 
about one-third, bearing in mind at the same 
time that some may, perhaps, need shorten¬ 
ing more than others, in order to secure a 
properly balanced head. Of this you will 
bo the better able to judge when you com¬ 
mence pruning. Another thing to guard 
againot is in retaining too much wood, or too 
many of the shoots in the centre of the tree, 
os. although there may he room enough for 
them now, it is the future vou have to think 


of. With the centre full of wood, it is im¬ 
possible for light and air to have free plav, 
as they do when the centre is kept open! 
Before you prune the tree, consult the illus¬ 
tration we give of an Apple-tree in our issue 
for February 15th last, which will give you 
an excellent idea how and on what lines vou 
ohould proceed to prune, and what is meant 
by keeping the head of the tree “open.” 
Pruned on these principles, the shortened- 
back shoots should produce a number of 
short fruiting spurs during the coming sea¬ 
son, and bear another year. Stop all side 
grow ths back to four or five buds at the end 
of July, and the watery shoola which usually 
result from this stopping may be cut back 
close to where they originate'at the end of 
September. The leaders on the ends of the 
main brandies would also be the better for 
being slightly shortened back at the same 
time.] 

Increasing seedling Apples.-I sowed a few 
Apple-pips last spring. The seedlings have grown a 
foot high. Should they be cut back? If so, how 
many shoots should be taken up? How soon can 
grafts be obtained to test quality? Should stocks for 
these be first grafted with shoots from a fruit-tree. y 
What mode of grafting is most satisfactory for 
above?-H. P. M. S. 

[If the wood of the seedling Apples is of 
the size of an ordinary lead-pencil, and wdl 
ripened, you may, if you have some estab¬ 
lished stocks by you, graft them on the latter 
direct about the end of March or early in 
April. Nothing of an intermediary nature is’ 
required. Of slocks, the broad-leaved Para¬ 
dise would prove much the best for your pur¬ 
pose, as it induces early fertility. "The best 
mode of grafting would be tongue or whip 
grafting. If you work the stock ns clcnc to 
the ground as may be convenient, you can, 
after the scion or graft is inserted, make it 
secure by binding it with a strand or two of 
raffia, afterwards smearing this all over with 
grafting-wax, to exclude air and moisture, 
moulding it up to just above the point where 
the grafting has b en effected. This keq> 
the stock cool and moist, and fnoilitat s lit* 
union of slock and scion. Another null <1 
is to cut back tlie seedlings to three or foor 
buds, in order to secure good, strong growth . 
and then, in August next, to bud them • . \ 
to Paradise stocks, which must be well estab¬ 
lished. If you know' how to bud Roses, you 
can accomplish the budding of Apples also, 
for the process is identical. This is really a 
surer way of working up a stock of any re 
quirecl variety than that of grafting. Still 
another way of proving seedling fruits when 
few in number is to bud or graft them on the 
branch or branches of established healthy 
troiis. This induces earlier fertility than in 
either of the foregoing eases, and, should the 
wood lings prove to be worthless, they can be 
readily dispensed with, and without much 
lci.‘M, Jill that is necessary being to cut the 
branch hack beyond where the bud or graft 
was inserted. In any case, you should keep 
the seedling plants until you have proved 
them, so that, in the event of one or more 
proving to be superior to existing varieties, 
you will have material for effecting propaga¬ 
tion the more quickly.] 

Late Pears. -Mr. Hobday remarks, at 
page 651, there is room for a few good “late 
Pears.” At a recent meeting of the Rnval 
Horticultural Society, Mr. W. Allan sent- up 
from Gun ton Park a dish of a fine late Pear, 
named The Blickling. It is an old, and, in 
the eastern counties, apparently, a well- 
known variety, but is little known in other 
directions. In shape it resembles Beurre 
Did, but is not quite so large. Still, for an 
ante-Christmaa Pear the fruits are fine. Un¬ 
fortunately, the fruits, when cut, all showed 
slight core decay, due, apparently, to tho 
cold, wet season experienced last year. Other¬ 
wise it seems to be a good late Pear, and its 
quality and flavour are excellent. Not long 
since we saw before the fruit committee 
fruits of a fine yellow Pear (Beurre do 
Naghim). Those were at their best at Christ¬ 
mas, hence cannot bs regarded as really late. 
The same must be said of the fine' Pear 
Santa Claus, certificated a year or two since, 
also at Christmas. Probably, one of the 
finest, but not beet, late Pears is Marie 
Benoist, but the best flavour is found in 
Winter Nelis. Bergaiiiotto d’Espercn, Jose¬ 
phine do 'Bwster Beurre, and 

J\|i»ijgh t’jE ^lonwryli , D. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO THE COLLEEN. 

This handsome round second early Potato 
has been put into commerce by Mr. J. F. 
Williamson, of Mallow, Co. Cork. The 
variety was grown in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens, Wisley, lant year, and gave 
such a fine crop that it was ordered to bo 
cooked, with the result that the Frnit and 
Vegetable Committee gave it unanimously an 
award of merit, so soon in the season as 
August 9th. The Colleen has also been 
grown for trial at the South-Eastern College, 
Wye, where it headed the list of second ear- 
lies as a cropper, and in various other 
places, with equal success. I grew it in con¬ 
nection with our Surrey county Potato trial 
last year at Cheesington, on sandy loam, 
simply ploughed, and the entire culture that 
of farm crops, with the result that it gave a 
crop at the rate of over 15 tons per acre, 
turning out so beautiful and clean a sample 
that the farmer on whose land the trial took 
place declared it the best second early round 
he had yet seen, and intended to get in a 
stock of it. Of course, it is a white-skinned 
variety. A specially good feature of The 
Colleen is that it produces no very large 


Sutton exhibited examples of some of the 
product^ of crosses between various Brassica 
species, one product was a dense-headed Kale, 
very much like Chou de Russie. The real 
variety, however, seems to be perfectly set, 
and can bo relied upon to come true from 
seed. As the plants become, when fully 
grown, 18 inches through, ample room should 
be given them when planted out. Its season 
of sprouts for eating is in February and 
March. — D. 

EARLY RADISHES. 

Murk attention might be devoted to the 
growing of early Radishes, especially by the 
smaller market growers. During the early 
months of the year there is a good demand 
for roots of best quality, and the common 
complaint of salesmen is that such produce 
is only available in very limited quantities. 
Large consignments of early Radishes are 
received at this time from the Channel 
Islands, the crop forming a profitable ex¬ 
port. However, it may be safely said that 
salesmen handle the packages simply because 
they are unable to obtain better, the majority 
of the roots being exceedingly poor both in 
appearance and quality. The ideal market 
Radish is rarely met with during the early 


sures fine roots, which will then make their 
way downwards without hindrance. Lumps 
and inequalities in the soil cause forking and 
distortion, which hinder the sale of the best- 
flavoured Radishes. Rake the surface evenly, 
and sow in drills 3 inches apart, covering w ith 
1 inch of sifte.d soil. The fibrv growths which 
mar the appearance of so many of the home¬ 
grown Radishes are due entirely to the exces¬ 
sive use of nitrogenous fertilisers. The crop 
requires less nitrogen than any other element, 
its great need being potash. It is the same 
with Beetroot, which is always a failure when 
grown on land which lias been heavily 
manured with fresh farmyard dung. Given 
warmth, deep culture, and enrichment with 
artificials containing potash, early Radishes 
are among the most paying of market garden 
crops.—Avic, in Farm and Home. 


CROPPING AN ALLOTMENT. 

(Reply to “ Carltonian.”) 

The area of your allotment barely exceeds 
sixteen rods; hence, when one-third of it is 
occupied with flowers, and fruit-trees and 
bushes are so freely interspersed as repre¬ 
sented on the plan sent, there m little room 
for vegetables; and what space is devoted to 
them now would be better occupied with more 
fruit. Still, by any paper plan, it is most 
difficult to form an exact opinion as to how 
any such space may be best utilised. How 
can you better utilise the spare space in the 
flower-garden than by planting more Rcaes, 
so as to have it in keeping with the Rose 
arches and pergola close by ? If you propose 
to plant trained Apricot and Plum-trees on 
your southern fence, these will need all pos¬ 
sible sunshine, and any fruit-trees just in 
front should be removed to the other side of 
the ground, reserving a space of some 12 feet 
to 15 feet in front of the trained trees for 
Strawberries and low-growing Currant and 
Gooseberry-bushes. But you must not expect 
to have much success with such trained trees 
against an open wood fence, as they would 
be exposed to cold currents of air. If the 
fence bo a close-boarded one, and from 5 fe‘et 
to 6 feet in height-, trained trees might do 
very well. Open fences also furnish no pro¬ 
tection to fruit on the trees against depre¬ 
dators. Probably your best fruits for such 
open fences w-ould be Blackberries and cordon 
or gridiron Gooseberries. Certainly, if you 
have room, plant a few more Apple, Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry-trees, but not Peaches, as 
these need a south wall. Cherries you will 
have to net over, to protect the fruit from 
birds. Do not attempt to crowd anything. 
Fruit-trees in the open, if of bush form, 
should be fully 12 feet apart, and standard 
trees 18 feet apart.] 

QARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 



Potato The Colleen. From specimens sent by Mr. J. F. Williamson, 
Summer llill, Mallow, Ireland. 


tubers. The average tubers of the entire 
bulk lifted were of good table size. 

Purposing to have during the present year 
a trial of immature seed tubers against 
others of the same varieties, left in the 
ground to fully mature, the former being 
lifted on August 8th, and the latter in the 
middle of October, I selected The Colleen 
specially as the best of the second earlies for 
that- purpose. It is interesting to note that, 
although thus lifted nine weeks earlier, at 
the present, moment the August-lifted tubers 
are in sprouting no more forward than are 
those on the October-lifted tubers. How The 
Colleen may do from English-grown seed, I 
cannot say ; but from Irish-grown seed it 
promises to be a valuable acquisition. 

__ A. D. 

Kale ChOU de Russie. —When this rather 
novel and interesting hardy Kale was seen 
growing by the vegetable committee of the 
lioyal Horticultural Society at Wisley, 
last winter, w’here it had been sent for trial 
by Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., it proved to 
be of such great excellence that it at once 
secured a high award. Then no 6eed was 
obtainable, but I observe some is now offered, 
and those who like a first-rate hardy, densely 
sprouting Kale should get seed to sow in 
April next. When 


idsT* recently Mr. A. 

C.o gle 


months of the year, and an opportunity pre- 
' sents itself to the up-to-date grower to spe¬ 
cialise somewhat in a decidedly lucrative 
crop. Prospective cultivators should bear in 
mind the qualities which arc expected by- 
buyers who are prepared to pay the highest 
price for early Radishes. A long, thin root, 
bright and clear in colour, absolutely clean 
and without fibre —this makes the ideal 
Radish ; a short, stubby root, with thick skin, 
is of little use for the best trade. The variety- 
best fulfilling the conditions demanded is 
Wood’s Early Frame, which still maintains 
its supremacy. Warmth and shelter must be 
afforded for these early crops, which can only 
be grow-n to perfection when kindly treated. 
Given a bed facing south, with the further 
i advantage of a wall or fence to ensure pro- 
( tection from northerly winds, then success is 
practically assured. It matters not whether 
I culture in the open or under frames is con¬ 
templated, the provision of these special bor¬ 
ders with a southern slope is a consideration 
which merits attention. Soil and fertilisers 
are points of secondary import, because their 
fulfilment is merely a question of labour; 
j w-hereas shelter is more often due to condi¬ 
tions existing naturally. Land for Radish 
culture cannot be made too fine, especially 
when the long varieties are grow-n. A depth 
of at least 6 inches of light, rich loam en- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plague of cockroaches. -Would you kindly give 
me information about the enclosed beetles? A stove 
built a year ago is now infested with them. They do 
much damage by eating the young leaves of plants, 
especially Feins. 1 catch a good many with beetle- 
traps, by putting treacle in the bottom of the traps. 
—Sandbourne. 

[The beetles you sent were specimens of 
one of the cockroaches which have been intro¬ 
duced into the stoves and greenhouses in 
this country within the last few- years. It is 
said to be a native of Australia, but it is now 
naturalised in many countries. Its scientific 
name is Periplaneta australaske. They may 
be killed by the same means as the common 
cockroaches, if you can find out where they 
hide or shelter themselves. Blowing Keat¬ 
ing’s insect pow-der into such places is very 
effective. If you could see your way to allow 
the house to remain unheated for forty eight 
hours, and drench all cracks, etc., where they 
lodge with cold water, you would have a good 
chance of exterminating them. You had 
better keep on with the traps and the insect 
powder until you have got rid of the pests. 
I exterminated the common cockroaches in 
the kitchens of houses that I have lived in by 
using the insee-t powder every night for a 
fortnight. You might try some of the pastes 
sold for tire purpose.—G. S. S.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —The Acacias arc now 
coming into blossom, and very interesting 
they are at this season, being no distinct in 
habit of growth and blossom from all other 
plants. Like most of the hard-wooded 
plants, they appear to have lost caste at pre¬ 
sent, but will probably be grown again when 
the fashion changes. Years ago we had 
quite a collection planted out in a large, old- 
fashioned conservatory, chiefly in yellow 
loam, and very handsome specimens they 
made. Now the few specimens are grown in 
pots, and there is some advantage in this, 
as they can be placed outside in summer. 
What pruning is required should be done im¬ 
mediately after flowering. When they reach 
specimen size, they will not require repot¬ 
ting every year. They will do very well in 
tubs, and, if helped with liquid manure, they 
will not give much trouble. The following 
are good varieties or species: Acacia 
Rice&ua. very free-grow’ing, may be trained 
up a rafter, and permitted to throw out long 
trails; it is then very effective. A. Drum- 
inondi is very distinct. A. playptera, like the 
previous species, flowers early. A. grandis 
makes a good wall plant. A. longifolia mag¬ 
nifies in also a fine variety. A. arrnata is one 
of the best. There are many others, but the 
above are distinct. If the conservatory is 
large, there may be a fountain in the centre, 
furnished vvith some of the newer Water 
Lilies. Arum Lilies do well in water, planted 
in baskets or tubs, the latter preferred. 
Among the Water Lilies which may be grown 
are Nymphsea blanda, white; Devonians, 
red, flowers at night; flava, pale yellow; and 
pubescens, pink. Plant in rough loam and 
leaf-mould, in tubs or baskets. Baskets wear 
out sooner than tubs, but Lilies will do very 
well in baskets. Cover the surface of the soil 
with shingle to keep the soil in position. 
When w'ell grown, the Schizanthus is a very 
beautiful conservatory plant, and may be 
grown into fine specimens. Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis, a somewhat recent introduc¬ 
tion, is one of the best. Seed sown in Sen 
tember, and the plants grown on through the 
winter, will now bo in 7-inch or 8 -inch pots, 
making handsome pyramids, several feet 
high. Seeds sown now will flower in summer 
and autumn. 

Stove. —All stove bulbs, such as Cala- 
diums, Gloxinias, Achimenes, etc., will now 
be starting, and should be repotted in fibrouR 
or turfy compost, the pots to be clean and 
well drained. The drainage of the pots for 
all delicate-rooted plants should be care¬ 
fully done, and should be ample to ensure a 
free passage of surplus water. Meet of the 
failures in plant culture arise from deficient 
drainage and careless watering, especially im¬ 
mediately after repotting, before the roots 
become active. There is, of course, no root- 
action without moisture. The difficulty lies 
in inducing young hands to discriminate, and 
pass by the plant which is already wet 
enough, or to test the condition of the soil by 
tapping the pots. 

In the indoor fernery.— There is putting 
to be done in this department now, and pos 
sibly some of the species which do not pro¬ 
duce spores freely may be divided to Increase 
stock. We prefer to divide plants before 
they get too old when stock is wanted. The 
progeny of young plants is always more vigor¬ 
ous than when it becoinco necessary to divide 
plants which have grown to a large size, and 
the crowns of which are exhausted. Many of 
the Aspleniums may Ik* increased bv taking 
off the little plants which form on the fronds, 
pricking them into the surface of small boxes 
of sandy peat or leaf-mould, and keeping 
close and shaded. Maiden-hairs now mak¬ 
ing young growth should not be syringed 
much, nor yet fumigated whilst the 
growth is tender. At. present shade is not 
required for general collections, but seedlings 
just pricked off should have the light subdued 
in sonic way. Spores may be sown now. 
Lygodiums or climbing Ferns may be divided 
now. Club Mosses also may be increased 
now by dibbling little bits thicklv into 5-inch 
pots or pans. They are useful when well 
developed. 

Late Vines.— T1uh% w ill soon bf movement 
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in the buds, and young rods should be bent 
back to encourage the back buds to break 
freely, and the syringe used every bright day. 
It is found better in the case of late Vines to 
use a little fire-heat at the beginning of the 
season to got the Grapes ripe in September or 
very early in October, before the sun has Let 
all its power; but a night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. will do till the young 
shoots are eeveral inches long, and the 
bunches showing at the ends of the ehoots, 
when a further rise of 5 degs., to 60 degs., 
will be desirable. In ventilating, do not open 
front lights yet, and if the ventilators are 
in back wall, cover them with netting, eo 
that the air may lose some of its icy coldness 
in filtering through the hexagon netting, or 
whatever may be used. 

Late Peaches. —Inside borders should be 
carefully examined where dry spots are likely 
to be found. If Peach-trees with roots inside 
appear stunted, or if mildew appears, search 
for dry spots, and moisten with liquid 
manure. 

Cucumbers in frames.— Those w ho cannot 
give up houses to Melons and Cucumbers 
may start them now in liot - beds. The 
manure and leaves should be well blended 
and turned over several times, with intervals 
of several days between turning the outsides 
of the heap into the centre, and watering 
any dry spots which may be found. When the 
material has been sweetened by fermentation 
the beds may be made. To make a lasting 
bed it should be 4 feet high at the back and 
6 inches lower at the front ; the sides built 
up straight, and the whole made reasonably 
firm, the frame put on, and covered with 
mats till the heat rises. Such a bed is not 
likely to disappoint. 

Plants In the house. —Specimen Azaleas 
or large Palms must not be permitted to get 
too dry, or death will come. A little stimu¬ 
lant in the water will be beneficial to Palms 
and Aspidistras. Freesias and Narcissi in 
pots or vases will be nice in the room now. 
Well-grown bushes of Deutzias will last some 
time. Lilucs in pots or small tubs are plenti¬ 
ful now. 

Outdoor garden.— Poppy Anemoues may 
be planted. Lilies of various kinds (except 
candidum) and Galtonia candicans may be 
planted now, when the weather is suitable. 
Ranunculi may be planted now in beds or 
in clumps in the borders. If the soil is light 
and sandy, dig in a layer of cow-manure 
8 inches or so from the surface. Prune and 
train climbers on walls. Ivy should be cut 
in close with the shears. Climbing Roses 
should lM 3 thinned, removing weak shoots, 
but leaving strong wood a good length. 
Pyracanthas should have what pruning is re¬ 
quired done now. Clematis Jackmani will 
be improved by cutting hard back, especially 
if the plant has run up and become naked at 
the bottom. This secures flowers on the 
young wood of the current season. Thin 
White Jasmines. The winter-flowering Jas¬ 
min urn nudiflorum should be pruned when 
flowering is over. Primus triloba, double 
pink, is a pretty early-flowering shrub, 
and does well against a low wall in associa¬ 
tion with the Pyrus family. Tropaeolum 
speciosuni is a charming creeper where it 
does well. Plant it on the eastern side of a 
wall, where there is something to cling to. 
Work in some leaf-mould and sand. It was 
very effective last September in several gar¬ 
dens among the Surrey Hills, running over 
and clinging to various w-alls and shrubs. 
Replant Box edgings. Turn over gravel 
walks, add a little fresh gravel, and roll 
down firm. 

Fruit garden. -Fruit-tree spraying should 
cease now, or the spray fluid should he re¬ 
duced in strength, as the buds are moving. 
Morello Cherries sometimes cast off their 
young fruits even after they appear to have 
set. I have used basic slag with advantage 
in such cases, 4 oz. to the square yard, 
lightly forked in. Lime also will be useful, 
as a good deal of lime is used up in the 
stone. Those trees which bore heavy crops 
last year, or which are showing abundant 
promise of crops this season, should be 
helped with a dressing of manurial compost. 
Liquid-manure tanks may be cleared, and 
the contents used on the roots of such trees, 


or a mixture of muriate of potash and basic 
slag, 4 oz. to 5 oz. to the square yard, may 
be lightly forked in as far as the roots ex¬ 
tend. The fruit grower is becoming alive to 
the fact that it will pay to give more atten¬ 
tion to the support of his fruit-trees. An¬ 
other matter that should have more atten¬ 
tion is not to plant other crops within 3 feet 
or 4 feet of the stems of trees or bushes ; in 
fact, fruit borders should not be cropped 
with vegetables. I should like to see fruits 
and vegetables grown separately, if possible, 
on separate plots; but there is no reason 
why fruit-trees should not be planted to form 
arches over the kitchen garden paths. 

Vegetable garden. —Small sowings or 
plantings often are the right course to adopt 
with early things. Sow Peas now across the 
quarters to succeed the early kinds on the 
sunny borders. The warm, sunny borders 
are very useful, but if there comes a dry 
spring a mulch of manure alongside the 
rows of Peas will be helpful in filling the 
pods. Spinach may be taken as a catch 
crop between rows of Peas. A good breadth 
of autumn-sown Spinach will be useful now. 
I am assuming those who continue to grow 
their Spring Onions in a natural manner by 
sowing outside have got the crop in also. 
Parsnips should be sown early to ob 
tain large roots. Parsnips still in the ground 
should soon be lifted, l>efore a second growth 
takes place, but should be stored in a cool 
place. Jerusalem and Chinese Artichokes 
should be planted soon. The Chinese Arti¬ 
choke is not a profitable root to grow*, and h 
not likely to find its way into the poor man’s 
garden or allotment; but it makes a change 
of vegetable occasionally, and in that way 
may be useful. There ought now in well- 
appointed gardens to be plenty of forced 
vegetables in the way of Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, French Beaus, Mushrooms, and 
Rhubarb. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 9th. —All spare liquid-manure from 
tanks and cesspools is given to fruit-trees 
which bear freely. All rubbish heaps have 
been cleared off by smother-burning. This 
gets rid of seeds of weeds and insects, and 
leaves valuable compost for top-dressing and 
other purposes. We use this for top-dress¬ 
ing beds after the spring flowers are cleared 
off to receive summer flowers. 

March 10th.— Made a first sowing of Mar¬ 
row Peas. Hnntingdonian is a good Pea for 
present sowing, and we generally sow at the 
same time William I. or some other good 
early variety. There ore never too many Peas. 
We often obtain a succession by sowing at 
the same time three kinds that will follow- 
each other. Planted more early Potatoes. 
There is a shortage in our manure supply, 
and we are making up with artificials. 

March 11th. —Divided and repotted a nuni- 
ber of Aspidistras that have become too 
large for the pots. Put in more Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings. We have given up growing 
the big, fat blooms, and are following the 
market-man and growing those varieties 
which are likely to make good bushes in the 
conservatory. Finished cutting Ivy on walls 
and edgings. We have commenced re 
arranging a rockery where the strong plants 
are overpowering the weak ones. 

March 12th.— Raked over the surface of 
Asparagus-beds and rows. We are doing 
away with the old beds, and shall depend 
more upon single rows, with plants further 
apart. Made a small sowing of Turnip- 
rooted Beet for early use. Sowed Celery 
for main crop, chiefly red or pink kinds. 
The last sowing w ill lx* made outside. Early- 
sown plants often bolt. The late-sow^n will 
not grow so large, but they keep later. 

March 13th. -Sowed more Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Salpiglossis, and Marigolds in 
boxes. These are usually in time enough for 
planting out in May. They will be pricked 
off into boxes or into frames later. Planted 
another house of Tomatoes. The houses 
are span-roofed, and a line of plants is set 
pjit on each-side, 31 ml trained up under the 
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roof. The bottom of the house is thus left 
vacant for other plants, such as French 
Beans, which do very well. 

March lJfth .—Moved more flowering plants 
to conservatory, and brought faded plants 
away. Many of these latter will be thrown 
out, as young plants raised each season 
flower better. Cuttings of Salvias, Bouvar- 
dias. Begonias, Justicias, etc., are now root¬ 
ing. Put in cuttings of Tree-Carnations in 
heat. The soft, young side shoots strike 
freely now in moist sand in heat. They will 
be potted off as soon as rooted. 


BOOKS. 


“ROSES: THEIR HISTORY, DEVELOP¬ 
MENT, AND CULTIVATION.’’* 

We heartily wish that some good guide would 
warn the publishers against printing so many 
books on the Rose. They add little or nothing 
to our knowledge, and all beat the same old 
drum. The author of this book, like so many 
others, takes the flower show as the throne of 
his Rose, and works round that idea. Inas¬ 
much as for every one who exhibits Roses 
there are thousands who grow' them, it is a 
point of view which vitiates all. Staging, 
judging, and preparation for the show take 
up much space in this book, and all to stick 
Roses into boxes as gracefully as Cabbages 
at a horticultural show. All sorts of false 
distinctions arise from taking this point of 
view, and so we have the “decorative ” Rose, 
the “garden” Rose, the “exhibition” Rose, 
and now a “grandmother’s ” Rose. There are 
so many chapters on judging and growing for 
exhibition, and on the botany of wild Roses, 
which has no essential relationship to the 
work of the Roee-grower in our own day, that 
there is little space left for the consideration 
of the real question of the culture and placing 
of the Rose as the queen of garden plants. 
Nothing is said in this book of the important 
question of own-root Roses, except that at 
page 178 it is stated that 

" Tho majority (of Rases) do not thrive so well on 
their own roots as they do when budded on a wild 
stock, and, therefore, cannot throw up suckers. By 
buckling we have interfered with Nature; an artifi¬ 
cial method of cultivation has been adopted, and so 
we must prune in order to encourage that growth 
which shall serve as a substitute for suckers.” 

This sentence is about a-s troublesome to 
get through as a gang of suckers of the com¬ 
mon Brier getting up among a favourite Tea 
Rose. It is not true to say that Roses do 
not thrive on their own roots ; on the con¬ 
trary, it is the practice of budding Roses 
that throws so many of them back, weakens 
and distorts, and leads to their finally perish¬ 
ing. Anyone who cares about the subject 
can prove this for himself. Let him take 
own-root plants of Caroline Testout, Rubens, 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay, and give them as 
much attention as to soil as is given to the 
budded Roses, and he will see that they flower 
more contiguously and grow better than when 
“worked.” It is a very important question, 
because the assumption in all these books, 
that you can grow Roses in cool, heavy soil, 
U wrong, as the adoption of the own-root 
system would enable many people in the 
chalky and sandy soils which abound round 
London to grow Roses as well, or better, than 
in cool, heavy soils. 

When a book is illustrated on such a sub¬ 
ject one would expect that the best types of 
Roses of our own day would lie chosen for 
the purpose, as they are very beautiful and 
large, and satisfactory in all ways, and that, 
if illustrated at all, justice would he done to 
the actual things around ns. Mr. Pember¬ 
ton, however, instead of doing this, has chosen 
to illustrate his book with old drawings of 
Roses of no value, even going back to 
Redoute. There 19 not a good cut among 
them, the figures referring to old, forgotten 
single or semi-double Roses of absolutely no 
value now compared with the Roses that 
flourish all around us. 


•••Roses- Their History, Development, and Cultl- 
va*ion ” Bv the Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton. Vice 
president of the National Km? Society. Illustrated. 
Longmans, 'Green and Co.( 
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LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Right-of-way to orchard —On July 32th, IflOC, 1 
bought, at a public auction, an orchard, being lot 
No. 10. The next lot. No. 11, was two cottages and 
a cattle-shed. The only entrance to my orchard was 
through a gateway and yard, and then through the 
second gate into my orchard. This yard had for 
twenty-eight years, and probably from the existence 
of the orchard (over fifty years), always been the 
main entrance to my oichard. Al>out twelve months 
after the sale I found my orchard-gate locked, and 
it is still locked, os 1 am informed by the owners of 
Lot 11, and who are beneficiaries of the estate to 
which both lots belonged before the sale. As there 
was no mention of closing the entrance to my 
orchard at the sale, either by the auctioneer or the 
trustees of the property, am I right in claiming this 
right-of-way, which 1 used for nearly twelve months 
after the sale?—S. R. A. 

[It seems to me that you can claim a right 
of way to this orchard*; but you do not say 
whether there is any mention of the matter 
in the title deeds. In my judgment, it would 
be wise for you to Diace the matter at once 
in the hands of a solicitor, so that the whole 
question can he fully gone into, and then, if 
he is of opinion that you have a good claim, 
it will be necessary to take action to enforce 
your right.— Barrister.] 

Employers and characters (P. C.). No 
employer is hound to give you a character; 
but if you are on good terms with your for¬ 
mer employer there is no reason why you 
should not give his name as a reference. Of 
course, you will only leave your present em¬ 
ployer upon proper notice? In that case, he 
can have no claim whatever against you. I 
fear I cannot advise you as to the best time 
to leave your employment. If you are not 
satisfied, the sooner you give notice and 
leave, the better for all concerned, I should 
sav. There is always plenty of people on the 
look-out for reliable hands at gardening, and 
you ought not to have much difficulty in 
finding employment with so good a record as 
yours.— Barrister. 

Garden fence and ditch (H. II .).-The general 
tule is that the owner of the fence is the owner of 
the ditch beyond it—the idea being that, the original 
owner cut out the diteh to tte very edge of hie own 
land in order to pile up a bank on which he might 
plant his hedge. You are, therefore, entitled, 1 
3hould suppose, to go along the ditch and trim up 
your hedge. * I fail entirely to see how you can 
cause offence to your neighbour. You can do as you 
th'Qk fit with your own property, and he has no right 
to object, as far as I can see. Of course, you can 
remove the Nut-birdi.—B uuuster 

BIRDS. 

Canary not singing (A. N.).— { The symp¬ 
toms'described lead to the conclusion that 
your bird is suffering from, asthma. The 
cause of the disease may be draught or chill, 
or being hung where the heat from a lamp or 
gas ascends. The bird should be quartered 
in a box-type of cage, and hung in a cosy 
corner in a room where there is a fire. Do 
not hang too high up. Take entirely off seed 
for a time, and feed upon soft food. A drop 
or two of Canaradyne in the drinking water 
will help greatly towards recovery. The bird 
will sing again when the asthma is cured, 
but you will have to take care of it again 
when cold autumn weather comes round. 
Give Hemp liberally for a little time when 
you again feed upon seed.—J. T. Bird. 

Bird8 dying (Thomas Curtis). —Death was 
due to fright of some kind. The Java spar¬ 
row had injured its head, the Budgerigar 
both its head and wing. We would sugge-et 
that by night you fix a canvas screen, so that 
prowling cats cannot disturb the inmates of 
your aviary. Fix the screen a few inches 
away from the wire, so that the air may cir¬ 
culate freely. Give your birds food of a 
little more stimulating character, the two 
specimens examined being rather under-fed. 
—-J. T. Bird. 

Mating a South African blackcap and 
a Yorkshire canary hen.— We cannot Ray 
whether your experiment would turn out a 
success or not, as we never tried such mating, 
and never knew of it amongst mule breeders 
of our acquaintance. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that mules can be obtained between 
canaries and many foreign birds rarely used 
for the purpose, so that such crossing may be 
possible. We think that the colouring of 
such mules, if produced, would run a good 
deal towards a rusty green, darker in some 
parts than others, though it is only a conjec¬ 
ture upon our part, and must not be taken 


as a definite statement. The mules, bred as 
suggested, would probably be worth no more 
than mules of ordinary type, unless they 
happened to turn out far different from what 
might be expected. If your aim is profit 
solely, we advise you to strive to breed good 
ordinary mules, which always sell well.—- 
J. T. Bird. 

Yellow feathers on body of parrot (Af. Make¬ 
peace).—The appearance of the yellow feathers com¬ 
plained of is probably due to age, old birds occa¬ 
sionally sporting lighter feathers. Again, the cause 
of such feathers can sometimes be traced to injury 
to the skin, but you should be able to say whether 
the bird has received any injury. At times, too, 
skin disease affects the colour of the feathers. There¬ 
fore. if the skin appears scaly upon examination try 
anointing it daily for a little time with water in 
which a little salt has been dissolved.—J. T. Bird. 

POULTRY. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF CROSSING. 
There is a great deal of difference between 
cross-bred fowle and mongrels, and it is im¬ 
portant, at the very outset to realise the dis¬ 
tinction ; for while the former class of birds 
possesses several advantages, there are none, 
so far ae 1 am aware, save the single one of 
increased hardiness, that are possessed by 
mongrels. A -mongrel is a bird that consists 
of a conglomeration of breeds, no special pur¬ 
pose having been aimed for in selecting its 
ancestors, while a cross-bred bird is one con¬ 
taining the blood of different varieties, but 
whore care and attention have been bestowed 
on the choice of the parent stoek, tho breeder 
having had a fixed object in view. There are 
several very important advantages of relying 
upon pure bred stock, but I do not wish to 
touch upon this side of the question upon thin 
occasion ; I want rather to point out the 
advantage of using cross-breeds. 

It is possible, by careful and systematic 
crossing, to very considerably minimise, or 
do away with altogether, defects of an other¬ 
wise good variety. There is no better ease 
of this than the Indian Game, which is too 
hard-fleshed, and of too bright a yellow to be 
a perfect table bird. If crossed with the 
Dorking or the buff Orpington, however, it 
gives excellent results. On the other hand, 
the delicacy of Dorking chickens makes it 
difficult to rear them in certain localities; 
but the offspring of the Dorking and a 
hardier breed is quite easily reared. It is a 
significant fact that the best birds at the 
leading table poultry shows are almost in¬ 
variably cross-breds. 

Crossing pcosesscs another advantage in 
that it renders the offspring hardier, and 
better able to withstand extremes of tem¬ 
perature. There are many districts where 
it is exceptionally cold and exposed, or, per¬ 
haps, low-lying and damp, in which great 
difficulty is exjierienccd in rearing pure bred 
chickens; and under such conditions it is 
adantageous to use eroso-breds. When one is 
supplying the? market with early chickens, it 
is sometimes wise to employ parents of dif¬ 
ferent breeds, in order to give added health 
and stamina to the offspring, making rearing 
easier and reducing the percentage of mor¬ 
tality. 

There are some poultry-keepers who do not 
wish to specialise in the sale of stock birds, 
eggs for hatching, or day-old chickens, and 
to such cross-bred fowls make a strong 
appeal, as for some purposes they are to be 
recommended. It is possible, by exercising 
the utmost care in the selection and mating 
of the parents, to combine to a marked de¬ 
gree the good qualities of two distinct breeds : 
and in this connection it should alwayo Ik? 
remembered that as far as possible, birds 
should be mated together that, possess differ¬ 
ing characteristics. It is of no material ad¬ 
vantage, for instance, except to make the 
chickens stronger, to mate buff Orpingtons 
and white Wyandottes, as both possess simi¬ 
lar qualities. To secure the best results, the 
parents should possess different economic 
characteristics. E. T. B. 


Fowls laying away (Armou*).— I do not think 
your neighbour possesses any means of enticing your 
hens to lay in his house, hut they probably have 
contracted the habit owing to their mixing with his 
lens. The only thine I can suggest is In confine 
\our 1 e"s in the hn*i.‘e, for tup or three days, feed¬ 
ing and watering them within their rooming com¬ 
partment, when they w ill become accustomed taiheir 
own nests.'T B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. -Queries and answer* arc inserted in 
Gardknino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jtape.r only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furniml-strect, Holborn , 
London » E.C. Letters on business should he sent to the 
PtbmsiIer. The name and address of the. gender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a. time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardenino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt, of their communication. MV do not reply to 
queries by jjost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several s^tecimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being 'unripe, and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. MV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, ami these only when 
the above directions arc observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Scale and other insects on Camellias 

(.*. A. 8’.). —Syringing is of very little use. Every bit 
of the plant’s wood and foliage must be sponged over 
several times with the insecticide you refer to. Use 
a brush for the hard wood. You must do the work 
thoroughly, working the brush well into the joints 
and corners where the pests are. It would lie well, 
too, to have the house thoroughly cleaned down and 
repainted. This you can do when the plants go out 
of flower. 

Repotting Cactus (Worksop).- Cacti, as a rule, 
will stand for two years in the same pots, and very 
often much longer. Yours may need repotting, but 
we cannot tell from mere description. In any ease, 
if you think it desirable to repot it, use a pot only 
a size larger, and let the soil be composed largely of 
turfy loam, mortar rubbish, and sand. If you do 
repot, be careful with the watering-pot, as Cacti, 
being so succulent, soon rot if over-watered, more 
especially after repotting. 

Plants for cold house <//. //.).—We fear you 
cannot grow much in the way of flowering plants in a 
house entirely unlientcd. You could, of course, have 
bulbous plants in variety, but these would not under 
these conditions make much headway until warm 
weather arrived, when they may be a few days earlier 
than those in the open. Even Roses require heat to 
render growtli at all active. Many of the evergreen 
hardy Kerns, including Polypodium eambricum, etc., 
the several line forms of Seolopendrimn, more espe¬ 
cially the crested varieties, the Holly Kern, the 
British Maiden-hair, would be useful, but it would be 
difllcult to get plants sufficiently large to produce an 
effect. If you could do this, you might brighten 
your house with some of the earliest hardy flowers, 
such as Christmas Roses, Hepnticas, Crocuses, Daffo¬ 
dils, and the like, mixing those among the Ferns. 

Plants in glass porch (Northampton ).—The 
draught through the porch is not at all likely to be 
the cause of the unsatisfactory behaviour of your 
Pelargoniums, ns throughout the summer ns much air 
as possible is beneficial to them. There must be some 
other reason to account for their failure. Of summer- 
flowering plants that should help to keep the struc¬ 
ture gay at that season may be mentioned : Fuchsias, 
Tuberous Begonias, Lantanas. Cannas, Campanula 
isophylia, Campanula isophylia alba. Campanula 
Mavj, and the choicer varieties of Tropieolum. Then, 
in addition, there are numerous flne-foliaged plants 
available, the choice of Kerns alone being a large 
one; while the hardier Palms, Aspidistra, Aralia 
Sieboldi, Araucaria exoelsa, Grevillea robustn,Cyperus 
alternifolius, and others would do well in the summer. 
Coloured-leaved plants, which are practically limited 
to Crotons and Dracaenas, need a warmer structure. 

Hardy annuals for a north window-box (Miss 
F. F.).— It. is, of course, obvious that plants in a 
window-box having a south aspect will bloom sooner 
than those in a north posit ion, but it does not follow 
that in window-boxes having for their quarters a 
north sill plants will not bloom. On the contrary, 
often in a dry summer, and during hot weather, the 
window-box in the coolest quarter has often the 
best display of bloom for the longest period. We, 
therefore answer your questions in the affirmative, 
and recommend the following amongst hurdy and 
half-hardy annuals which may be safely sown from 
the middle of March to the end of the month:— 
Mignonette, Matthiola bicornis (night-scented Stock), 
Sweet Alyssum (sow in April), Nemophila, Nastur¬ 
tium. Lin urns, Virginian Stock. Jneobteas, Clarkias, 
Candytuft. Ordinary garden soil, if good, will do— 
that containing fibre, like loam from a pasture, is 
better. 

Dividing old plants of the Tufted Pansies 

( T . G. //.).—Old plants of these may be dealt with 
very successfully at this period, provided a little care 
be observed. Those who desire to increase their stock 
of plants of any variety that they have old plants of 
at the present time, should lift and divide them with¬ 
out further delay. Lift each plant with a good ball 
of soil, and place the same on the potting bench. 
Proceed then to cut out tho old and worthless pieces. 
The useless pieces are generally coarse and elongated 
growths, with hollow stems, and these seldom root 
satisfactorily. IT these older shoots be removed, the 
old plant will represent a dense tuft of short-jointed 
shoots of comparatively recent formation. With 
material of this kind, properly pulled to pieces and 
divided into small jfm containi ng 1 irge or four 
young: liv- eAwer rfa\iii a/jiltl^j>hile make 
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dividing the growths endeavour to detach each one 
with a few roots. This is easily done, as the pieces 
break asunder so very readily, if a little care be ob¬ 
served in the division. The divided pieces should he 
inserted in prepared beds in cold-frames. Any light 
and sandy soil will answer for them. This should 
be spread over the surface soil to the depth of about 
4 inches, and the rooted pieces dibbled in in rows 
about 3 inches apart. Water with a fine - rosed 
can, keep close for a day or two, after which venti¬ 
late carefully. In a few weeks nice plants will de¬ 
velop. 

Palms unhealthy (Donegal).— It the leaves of 
the Palms are all rusty and withered it is probable 
that tiie plants are either dead or too far gone to 
revive. Once allowed to fall into ill-health, Palms are 
extremely diffleult to restore to their original con¬ 
dition. If the plants are not too far gone and the 
bad leaves are cut off, new ones may be pushed up; 
but this will all depend upon the condition of the 
roots. Where conveniences exist, the plants had 
better be plunged in a gentle bottom-heat and be 
syringed two or three times a day. It is. of course, 
quite impossible for us to say the cause of the rusty 
appearance of the leaves. It may be the roots have 
been kept too dry or too wet—perhaps sometimes one 
extreme and sometimes another—or they may have 
suffered from the cold. This is likely to happen in 
the case of Palms which have been obtained from 1 
nurseries, where plants are grown at high pressure, 
being subjected to considerable heat and moisture in 
order »to induce them to grow quickly. 

Green Ginger (A. D.).—l know- several private 
gardeners who still grow green Ginger for preserving, 
but, of course, they have no rhizomes to dispose of. 
Possibly, an inquiry of one of the large nurserymen 
would obtain a few plants to start with. At one 
time, several years ago, 1 planted a large warm pit 
annually. A few large plants were grown in pots 
specially for division to produce young stock for 
planting out in the pit about May or early in.June. 
These would be ready for lifting early in September. 
The stock plants require warmth in winter, and they 
should be kept on the side of dryness at the root till 
Kebruary, and then a little more warmth should be 
given, and as soon as there are signs of growth, divi¬ 
sion should take place. Every bit of rhizome with a 
growing bud should he potted separately and grown 
on till the warm-pit can he spared. 1 always planted 
one of the warm-pits with Ginger when the propagat¬ 
ing season was over. There was a gentle warmth 
in the bed, and the plants were set out in loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. 

How to make a propagator (Jas. Bennie).—We 
assume that you have a greenhouse with heat at 
command, and, if this i» so, it will be an easy 
matter to make use of some portion of it-possibly, 
near the stove itself—for the propagation of cuttings 
and the raising of seeds. In the case of hot-water 
pipes, those across the end of the house, between the 
stages, where there are generally most light, and, 
perhaps, the most heat, being near the apparatus, 
should he enclosed. If a permanent job is wanted, 
a handy man will erect a single-brick structure, 
across which iron plates or, better At ill, ordinary 
slates can be fixed, the brickwork being carried up 
as far as necessary, the space from the slates being 
filled for a depth of several inches with Cocoa-fibre or 
sand, taking care first of all to make provision for 
drainage by placing crocks over the slates. Or a 
much more simple plan is to board off a portion of 
the pipes, which can be easily taken down when not 
actually in use. A small light fitted to the top of 
the box will aid propagation. The bed. of course, 
subject to bottom-heat as it Is, will need to be kepi 
moist, and some provision must be made if a band- 
light is used to afford means of ventilation, other¬ 
wise, cuttings, etc., will soon damp off. 

Climbing Roses for walls of exposed garden 
(./. 11. S.).— upon the wall facing west you could grow 
many of the lovely Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, espe¬ 
cially as it is only 5 feet in height. Of the Rone- 
plants you already possess, you could plant on this 
wall: Frau Karl Druschki, La France. Climbing Mrs. 
\V. J. Grant, and Bouquet d’Or; and you could add 
such Rases as Marie Van lloutte, Anna Ollivier. Lady 
Roberts, Corullina, Mine. Abel Chntenay, White 
Maman Cochet, etc., planting them at a distance 
apart of about 3 feet. You must see that the ground 
is well trenched before planting, and during the 
summer the plants should be watered once a week, 
sometimes giving them weak liquid-manure when they 
have become established. Upon the wall facing north, 
such hardy tilings as Cydonia japoniea, Jaeminum 
nudiflo.rum, Forsyth la susponsn, Weigckis, Pyrncanthn 
Ladandi, could be grown with some of the Ayrshire 
and Evergreen Roses, such as Fclicile-Perpetue, 
Flora, etc., and, although this wall is only OJ feet 
high, we take it you would not object if the Roses 
extended upward to a greater height than this. A 
Morello Cherry would do well on this wall. Upon the 
house-wall, facing cast, wc should advise you to 
plant Roses Climbing Captain Christy, Mmc. Isaac 
Percire. Mrs. J. Laing, Aim4e Vibert, Clieshunt 
Hybrid, Vivid, Clienedold, Conrad F. Meyer, etc.—all I 
of these about 3 feet, apart. The other Roses you I 
possess would succeed better grown in a bed or 
border, planted about 2 feet apart. Upon the south 
wall of your house, an Ampelopsis Veitchi would look 
nice, also a Wistaria and white Jasmine, and the 
following Roses: Dorothy Perkins, Duchesse d’Auers- 
tart, Francois Crousse, Climbing Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Cdline Fores tier, Alister Stella Gray, etc.; 
and on the west wall of house, one or two Clematises, 
such as C. Jackmani, C. Henryi, C. Nellie Moser, 
Cotoneaster microphylln, Berberis stenophylla, Escal- 
lonia macranthn. Ceanothus of sorts; and Roses 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
W. A. Richardson, Gruss an Teplitz, etc. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Torsythias. pruning (Worksop).— Any pruning 
I necessary should be done directly the flowering season 
is past, thinning out the old and exhausted wood,-- 
' and cutting the stout shoots back to three or four 


eyes. These will, in their turn, push out vigorous 
shoots, which will form the flowering brandies next 
year. 

Tecoma buds dropping (Brackens).— Your plant 
is evidently Tecoma radicuns (syn. Bignonia radicans), 
but without leaves and flowers it is very hard to say. 
We should say that dryness at the root is the cause 
of the buds dropping. Give the plants a good soak¬ 
ing of water, and top-dress with rotten manure. It 
is just possible that the plant is overgrown, in which 
case your best plan will be to cut away any weak 
growth and shorten the stronger shoots to obtain a 
good supply of strongflowering.wood. 

FRUIT. 

Increasing the Myrobella Plum (R. C.L—This 
is easily increased by layers. Lay down to their full 
length the long shoots from the stools of last year's 
growth in the spring, and cover with soil. Almost 
every bud will send up a shoot, and roots are formed 
at the same time. In autumn the shoot laid down is 
cut off, and cut into as many pieces as there are 
young shoots and roots. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Gerard.—2, Please send a specimen of the insect 
you refer to, and then we will do our best to name 
for you, and also give remedy for its destruction. 3, 
Yes; the bone-flour, used as you suggest, will make a 

good top-dressing.- Coastguard. — Cut the Daisies 

out as you suggest, then drop some vitriol into the 
crown of the plant. This will destroy them. The 
safest and best way is to dig the plants out by the 
roots, if they are very numerous, in your tennis- 

lawn.- Old Subscriber.— Kindly read our rules as to 

sending name and address. The Kern-fronds have 
evidently been eaten by some insects, such as slugs. 

- R. M. Lambert.—" Kitchen and Market Gardens," 

Shaw, from tliis office. “Fruit-farming for Profit”; 
any bookseller could get you this. “Soil and 

Manures," by J. H. Munro (Cassell’s).- L. Alice 

Cartwright.— Dryness at the root was the cause of 
the death of your Camellia. The plant did not get 
sufficient water during the summer, as the woodlice 
you refer to would not have been present had you 
kept the plant properly watered. Woodlice live only 
in dry quarters. We fear that the plant is dead. 
You should get a gardener in your district to examine 

it.- C. P., Ladycross.—Yes; unfortunately your 

plants have been attacked by the Violet-fungus. 
Follow the advice given in reply to “ A. E.,” at 

p. 686 of our issue of February 22nd.- W. O.— About 

half-a-dozen varieties of Rhubarb are grown in Eng¬ 
lish gardens, the earliest being Hawke's Champagne. 
We cannot say what weight is sent into the London 

markets during the year.-//. P. II.— Yes; there is 

a rosy form of the Prumis sinensis fl.-pl. You should 
get Prunus triloba fl.-pl., the flowers of which, when 
first open, are of a lovely shade of delicate rose, 
changing with age to pure white. You should also 
try Prunus pseudo-Cerasus Watereri and P. p.-C. 

Jas. II. Veitch.- Dr. Cooper. — Better wait until the 

turf lias well settled down before you attempt to roll 
it. Yes; you may graft the Prunus on to the Plum- 
stocks, but the Cherry is grafted on to the Mahaleb 
Cerasus Mahaleb), if you want dwarf trees, but if 
you want standards or wall-trees, then use the wild 

Cherry. - II. J. Dockrell.— The Camellia belongs to 

the Tea family (Ternstromiaee*). and is so near to 
the teas (Then) as to be with difficulty distinguished 
from them. The Camellia is grafted on to seedling 

stocks of the single red Camellia japoniea.- Fern- 

lover.—Use nieotieide or XL All, fallowing tlie direc¬ 
tions given. These will not injure the Fern-fronds. 

- Talbot.— Write to R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter. 

- .Mrs. Ruggles Brine.— The only likely cause is that 

the plants are very dry at the roots. This you can 

easily find out by examining the soil.- Mrs. Nesfleld 

Cookson.— The only thing you can do is to get a 

builder to reface the tank with cement.- Sand- 

grounder.—See reply to “ L. M. Barker,” re “Grubs 
of Vine-weevil," in our issue of February 22nd, p. CSS. 

- G. B. Reid.— Your Apple-tree has been attacked 

by American blight. You will find the subject dealt 
with in our issue of January 19th, 1907, p. 052. A 
good remedy is to paint the affected parts with 

neat’s-foot-oil.- II. P. II.—A good single pink 

early Tulip is Rose Gris-de-lin. - R. C.— The Myro¬ 
bella is easily Increased by layers.- Old Subscriber. 

— Your query re " Diseased Marguerites ” was 
answered in our issue of February 22nd, p. 691. Please 
send name and address, and we will forward the copy 

you ask for.- Birdioood— 1, Yes; if you move them 

at once. 3, Without seeing the flowers it is quite im¬ 
possible for us to say what the variety of Heliotrope 

you refer to is. - P. Brym.— Write to Messrs. J, 

Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.- Inquirer.— Yes; 

you may cut them down, but leave it till the end of 

March or early in April.- Butcher's Broom.— See 

leading article re Leaf-mould.- Henrietta.—See note 

re “ Destroying molea,” page 8. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants — Gerard.— The Alexandrian 

Laurel (Ruseus racemosus).-H\ II. A/.—1, Anemone 

fulgens; 2, Helleborus orientals form; 3, Euonymus 

japonicus aureus.-//. G. Thomson.— prnithogalum 

lacteum.- J. P.— l, Cryptomeria japoniea; 2, 

Cupressus Lawsoni erecta viridls; 3, Veronica Tra- 

versi.- Butcher’s Broom.— Impossible to say from 

the specimens you send.- A. Donovan.— The Hay- 

scented Fern (Lastrien temula). 


Catalogues received.—Little and Ballantyne, 

Carlisle.— Farm Seeds for 1008. -English Bros.. Ltd., 

Wisbech.— List of Creosotcd Farm Buildings, etc. - 

T. 8. Ware <’02). Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex.— List of 
Hardy Perenhlals. 

Books received —One and All Gardening.” The 
Agricultural and Horticultural Association, Ltd., 92, 
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VEGETABLES. 

POINTING VEGETABLES AT EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS. 

In many directions there lias grown up a 
demand for some system of pointing vege¬ 
table collections «t shows in the same way 
that such pointing is done at certain high- 
class exhibitions. One primary reason for 
this demand is that competitors wish to know 
just where they may be weak or strong in 
their respective dishes, whether the collec¬ 
tions be of six, nine, or more varieties. 
When pointing ie properly done, the points 
allotted to each collection in bulk and to 
each dish individually are put on to a card, 
and placed on each collection. In this way 
competitors learn from the number of points 
awarded to each dish just where they are 
strong or weak. It is not so much that point¬ 
ing will or does make any appreciable dif¬ 
ference to the average awards. Practically, 
those would be the same, pointed or not. It 
is the competitor who aske for the pointing, 
on numerical lines, for his own edification. 
The demand is a reasonable one, and should 
■ always be met where practicable. Judges 
may sometimes say that pointing collections 
would occupy too much time ; but that objec¬ 
tion rarely holds good, for the reason that 
where collections run each other close, the 
arriving at a conclusion as to which is the 
best takes a^s much time as w-ould any simple 
method of pointing. 

Where this pointing is made by the sche¬ 
dule compulsory, the schedule should also 
prescribe the basis of the pointing, either 
giving a maximum of points diversely to 
various vegetables according to assumed 
value, or else fixing one maximum of points 
for nil alike. That is, perhaps, the best 
method, after all. It io in some cases the 
rule to place Leeks, Celery, and Carrots 
below Peas, Potatoes, Tomatoes, or Beans, 
in a scale of points, yet either of the first 
three, when presented good, must have en¬ 
tailed on the competitor far greater labour 
than did the getting of sample dishes of any 
of the latter. It is, therefore, really prefer¬ 
able to treat all dishes on the same basis, i 
and a maximum of seven points seems to i 
meet the case admirably. When, as is the | 
cane usually, collections of vegetables in any 
one class are staged side by side, the best 
plan is not to judge or point, each collection 
separately, blit, taking the various kinds of 
vegetables seriatim, to seek for the best dish 
of each in all the collections, pointing that 
according to its merits, then taking the rest 
of the same kind, and pointing those ac¬ 
cordingly. It is invariably found that in 
collections of six or nine dishes, the kinds 
are in almost every case the same; hence 
tbc work of pointing kind by kind is facili¬ 
tated. Naturally, the work of pointing ie 
shortened or prolonged just as judges may 
have a quick perception of the required 
points, or are long in coming to a decision. 
As a rule, mistakes in >d*nng raort .^ften 


result from tardy decisions than from those 
quickly made. A good, quick judge sees 
merits or defects almost at a glance. But 
even he must have no bias for one kind over 
another when maxiniums are equal, and 
show partiality only when the conditions of 
the schedule expressly place certain kinds in 
the higher category of points. Still, it far 
from follows that, because so placed, a high 
range of points will be awarded, unless the 
dishes or sample be of its kind quite excel¬ 
lent. 

While much may depend on the season in 
which competitions take place, as a rule, all 
the primary vegetable competitions come off 
during the months of July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. At such times Cauliflowers always 
form a strong feature in the background of 
any collection, and when assisted by first- 
class Celery on one side, and Leeks on the 
other, it is just then difficult to find other 
vegetables more attractive. Onions, Carrots, 
and Potatoes are usually considered the 
strongest root dishes, and of other products 
none come higher than Tomatoes, Peas, and 
Runner Beans. For substitutes where any 
of these are lacking, are Beet, Turnips, 
Cucumbers, and Marrows. A. D. 

ASPARAGUS. 

It is proposed to start a trial of so-called 
varieties of Asparagus in the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s gardens, at Wisley, this 
year. Very little interest can come of 
such trial for some two or three years at 
least, but a start must be made, and ulti¬ 
mately it is hoped we may be able to ascer¬ 
tain how many of the variously-named 
assumed varieties in commerce arc distinct 
or otherwise. To fully test differences 
or identities, it will be needful to watch early 
summer heads, weighing some fifty of the 
finest in each case for two or three years, 
also noting the colour of the stems and 
whether early or late. Probably in many so- 
called stocks no difference will be found. In 
any case, if any is best, it is but right the 
public ehould know which is so. The sand at 
Wisley should suit Asparagus very well. I 
have 6een splendid Asparagus grown on simi¬ 
lar sandy soils, and if the culture be good, 
we may hope to see as good results at Wisley. 
April is a good month to sow seed, and where 
the ground can be spared no doubt it is wise 
to sow just where the plants arc to per¬ 
manently remain. Drills, 2 inches deep or 
so, should be draw’n from feet to 3 feet 
apart, for the more room relatively given the 
stronger do the plants ultimately become. 
The old plan of planting on raised beds is 
fast dying out, and, without doubt, myriads 
of beds have in a few years become failures 
because, being thus elevated, the roots have 
suffered severely from dryness of soil in the 
growing season. If a plot of ground be 
trenched deeply—that is, at. least from 
24 inches to 30 inches—have incorporated into 
it two layers at least of sweet, half-decayed 
manure, some bone-dust, and wood ashes; 


then with plants raised direct from seed and 
left 20 inches to 24 inches apart in the rows, 
really very fine heads should result iu future 
years. D. 


BROCCOLI CROPS. 

The comparative mildness of the passing w in¬ 
ter is productive, as might be expected, of 
some untoward experience in the vegetable 
garden. Broccoli, generally a more or Ices 
precarious crop, always suffers when the 
weather is severe. There have been some 
cold mornings, the injurious effects of which 
are found in the Broccoli beds. As might be 
expected, the first crop, or early winter varie¬ 
ties, are those which suffer most, though 
among the main crop kinds there is evidence 
of casualty. It is well to remember, how¬ 
ever, how very curious was the weather of 
last summer, and the remarkably fine spell 
of weather occurring in September helped the 
Broccoli but little. Some may be inclined to 
query this remark, on the plea that fine 
weather never comes amiss; but the rainfall 
of that month was only slightly more than 
half an inch, and afforded but little susten¬ 
ance to later-planted stocks of winter and 
spring vegetables. Those, of course, who 
had plenty of vacant ground earlier in the 
summer to get out these winter crops, found, 
na doubt, an advantage in a summer-liko 
September. Following this beautiful month 
came the exact opposite, the rainfall atoning 
not only for the abnormally light rainfall in 
September, but previous months also. This, 
again, did not conduce to the well-being of 
the Broccoli, for growth made under such 
conditions is sure to be soft, and ill fitted to 
endure frost. Broccoli was procurable 
throughout the autumn and early winter 
months from sovvingn of the valued Self-pro¬ 
tecting and similar stocks. The New Year 
found a shortage, and an almost complete 
failure, due to the influence of cold nights 
and biting winds. Vegetation suffers appa¬ 
rently even more from the cold, cutting east 
winds than from actual frost, and it would 
seem these windy days laid the founda¬ 
tion of the still greater injury caused by frost 
following closely behind. Despite the fact 
that Beeds of early kinds were sown in March 
last, and the resulting plants transferred to 
favoured plots cleared of early crops, there 
is in my case no supply in the middle of 
February, and no heads have been cut for a 
month previous. In the market I find that. 
Italian heads, at nlmosb prohibitive prices, 
are alone on offer; but with a continuance of 
mild days, there w ill soon be a home supply, 
presuming, of course.there ie no further re¬ 
currence of severe weather. The stems of 
so many plants which seemed to come through 
the ordeal of frost very well, have now col¬ 
lapsed, and when these damaged and dead 
specimens are removed, there is a much lers 
percentage remaining than appeared avail¬ 
able and safe earlier. 

The latest sorts do not yvt give much sign 
of heavy losses; they are planted on firm 
ground,' " here they develop a more fibrous 
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stem ; but no Broccoli, when developing its 
flower or curd, can reeist extremes of weather 
with any degree of assurance. One gardener 
of my acquaintance assured me that the 
leaves of his breadths of Broccoli resembled 
brown paper just at the time when the 
frost had lifted. These would naturally be 
the older or outside leaves ; but it is equally 
certain the loss and removal of these expose 
the plant to much possible injury, should the 
weather be severe. Winter Mammoth and 
Superb Early in particular usually give some 
heads in January, when the weather allows. 
This year, however, their season has been 
much deferred, and in mid-Februarv Broc¬ 
coli heads are not to be had. W. S. 


TOMATOES. 

(Reply to James Bennie.) 
Wherever there is room in the greenhouse 
in summer, no more remunerative crop can 
be grown than Tomatoes, when once their 
culture is understood. Now is the time to 
sow seed, in shallow pans.or boxes, using a 
compost of friable loam and leaf soil with 
sharp sand, the rougher portions being placed 
at the bottom over a few crocks in order to 
ensure good drainage. Scatter the seeds 
thinly, so that until the seedlings have got 
well into their second leaf the plants will not 
be cramped for space. Place the pans in a 
warm part of the house, where they will get 
a minimum temperature of 05 degrees. Keep 
the soil moist, but do not saturate with water, 
as to do so will doubtless result in the seed¬ 
lings damping olT. As soon ns they have ad¬ 
vanced in their second leaf—and there is no 
-need to shift them until they have got well 
into their second leaf, if they have sufficient 
room—pot off singly, disturbing the roots as 
little as possible, using the same compost, 
and giving them a place in the house where 
they will get plenty of light, and not become 
drawn up. A shelf not far from the glass is 
best at this stage. When they have well 
filled the small pots, give another shift into 
5-inch pots, mixing with the compost a 
little bone-meal, finally potting them into 
8-inch or—if available—10-inch pots. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, 8-inch pots will be found large j 
enough, although 10-inch pots will allow for 
mulching and feeding later on. 

In imiking arrangements for the final pot¬ 
ting, it is- well to bear one or two points in 
mind. First, only good, fibrous turf should 
be used, and to this may be added, for the last 
potting, some decayed stable dung, or the 
contents of an old hotbed. Second, there is 
nothing gained in attempting to crowd a 
house with Tomato plants. It is futile to 
cram into space forty plants, when there is 
only room for about half that number. In 
potting, let it be done firmly, and at once 
place a stake to each, thereby lessening the 
chance of their becoming broken and the 
leaves bruised if the operation is left until a 
later stage. One matter of importance is 
sometimes overlooked when they are young, 
and that is iri the matter of room. They 
need all the space that can be given them 
then, just as much as when they are three 
feet high. Often they are stood so close to 
one another when in email pots that the 
first trusses of buds do not get a chance to 
develop properly. Tomatoes, whilst stand¬ 
ing heat, must have air, and it is a mistake 
to attempt to grow them in a close, stuffy 
[dace, as, sooner or later, promising trusses 
will turn yellow and drop off. 

Feeding. —No attempt at feeding Tomatoes 
should be made until after the first truss of 
flowers has set, as to apply much liquid 
manure before that time will result in the 
plants growing too rapidly, and the proba¬ 
bility is that the first truss of fruit will come 
to nothing. Few things como on more 
rapidly when fruit is set than Tomatoes, when 
stimulants may be given in variety, sheep 
droppings or cow manure put in the water- 
pot, or guano for a change. Tomatoes are 
best grown on the long rod, or single stem 
system, which is, briefly, removing the side 
shoots ns fast as they appear, and confining 
tile trusses of fruit to the main stem. Al 
though pots have been referred to, plants 
may be grown equally as well in deep boxes 
but whether pots cp^boxes are u«tfd for the 
filing quavers,, ro 


5 oj^hoxes are u^d for the 
o/risbould b^-1 add 


more material. Tomatoes develop many of 
their roots on the surface, and it is when 
seeking for fresh food that the value of addi¬ 
tional nutriment in the shape of soil and 
manure, etc., is felt. 


ONION CROPS. 

The offer of a prize of £100 for the finest 
Onion bulb, by a Midland firm of seedsmen, 
seems to render prize giving somewhat ridi¬ 
culous. Between the commercial value of 
the Onion at Id. per lb., and the monetary 
value of the prize, is, indeed, a wide gulf. 
The prize would be better fitted for a ton 
of Onions or 1,000 bulbs. However, absurd 
as the prize relatively is, there is food for 
reflection, because it leads to the conclusion 
that what is wanted is not one or even many 
4-lb. bulbs—and, so far, 4 lb. seems to have 
been the greatest weight to which any one 
Onion bulb has attained—but heavy crops of 
good-sized, clean, handsome,' well-matured 
bulbs, that would have great commercial 
value, if offered in the market. Very often 
reference has been made to the great quanti¬ 
ties of Onions imported to England from 
France, and which seem to find customers 
readily- It cannot be that more favour is 
shown to these imported bulbs, although in¬ 
variably hawked from bouse to house by 
Brittany peasants, because they are French. 
The real reason they sell so well is that these 
bulbs are neatly roped in quantities weigh¬ 
ing some 10 lb. to 12 lb. per rope, that they 
are sound, well matured, clean, and good 
keepers, and not least because they are 
carried round to houses for sale. We have 
far finer Onion stocks than the French have, 
and, if seed be sown under glass, and sturdy 
plants raised, grown on freely, then finally 
planted out in April on well-prepared soil, 
one plant to the square foot, bulbs of fully 
1 lb. weight each should follow, and in that 
way a rod of ground would carry some 
260 bulbs or pounds of Onions, or about 
five bushels per rod. At one penny per 
pound the return would average 20s. per rod, 
or £160 per acre. K. S. 


GARDjEN TURNIPS. 

Although we have in the flattish round red 
and white Milan Turnips, also Jersey Navet 
or tapering varieties, those which have strong 
recommendations for early summer sowing, 
yet no Turnip is, on the whole, more useful 
for ordinary uses than is the Snowball, once 
so well-known as Early Six Week's. Snow¬ 
ball is, however, an admirable name for an 
exceptionally good white Turnip, and seeds¬ 
men have now excellent stocks of it. No 
variety can be sown with more assurance of 
its giving medium sized, yet perfect, round 
bulbs. It is a special merit of Snowball that 
it needs little thinning. If the seed be sown 
in shallow drills, 10 to 12 inches apart, com¬ 
monly the plants bulb very well, because they 
find ample room on each side. However, 
much may depend on what is meant by thin 
sowing, as some gardeners, and especially 
amateurs and cottagers, do sow ten times 
more thickly than is needful. Turnips like 
good, well-manured soil. To have them crisp 
and juicy, they can hardly grow too rapidly, 
but, all the same, the bulbs should rot be 
allowed to become unduly large. When about 
the size of a cricket-ball they are good, but 
even a little smaller are better. 

To have a long succession of Turnips, sew¬ 
ings should be made every fortnight from the 
1st of March till almost the end of August. 
Any later sowing may furnish quite small 
bulbs or not. Still, the plants will in the 
spring give tender and delicious tops. Tur- 
i.ip seedlings have to encounter the attacks 
of birds, and of the tiny beetle. Where it is 
possible to net over the seed-beds, birds are 
kept at bay, but where nets are not available 
one remedy may well be tried, and that is 
damping the seeds before sowing with paraffin 
and drying with 6and or fine soil before sow¬ 
ing. The beetle is best fought by frequently 
dusting the seedling plants with fresh lime 
and soot, first well damping the leaves to 
make the dust adhere. Two other good Tur¬ 
nips are the Orange Jelly with yellow flesh 
and the Red-top Globe, to sow third week in 
August for a winter supply. - R - R - 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter Tomatoes (J. Wilson and Olliers). 
—So many persons having small greenhouses 
seem to entertain the belief that it is, or 
should be, quite easy to grow Tomatoes in 
them during the winter, when it is known 
that the most expert of gardeners, having the 
best of glasshouses and ample beat, find it 
very difficult to have ripe Tomatoes all 
through that season. Amateur gardeners 
may well realise then that with their limited 
means the matter is practically impossible. 

It is not difficult in a warm greenhouse to 
have plenty of Tomatoes up to the end of the 
year, but these can be thus obtained by sow¬ 
ing seed early in July, getting the plants well 
forward, and bv the end of September well 
established in 10-inch pots, and already in 
bloom, or possibly carrying small fruits. By 
the end of October some three or four clus¬ 
ters of fruit should be set on each plant, and 
then the tops of the stems pinched out. The 
earliest fruits will ripen in November, the 
later ones in December. Such a course pre¬ 
sents no difficulty, because the flowers were 
set whilst there was yet ample daylight. It 
is when the plants are raised in August in 
the hope of getting them to flower and fruit 
during the winter that failure results. Were 
it possible to have good ripe Tomatoes in the 
winter, as believed, certainly our market 
growers, with all their knowledge and re¬ 
sources, would long since have furnished 
them. Amateurs anxious to have winter 
fruits cannot do better than raise plants in 
July, and get them ns early ns possible into 
bearing. Then, if they have space, warmth, 
and other means, they should sow seeds in 
January, and thus raise early plants; but 
these will, to some extent, become drawn, and 
will be less robust than will plants raised in 
March and April, when there is ample light, 
and a greenhouse can have plenty of ventila¬ 
tion. 

New beds of Mint.— With the early months 
in the year comes the demand for this. Al¬ 
though* it may be obtained at almost any 
season, the spring and summer months are 
when it is most wanted. Everyone that 
needs this, and has ever so small a space, 
may grow enough for his own use, seeing a 
very small space, when the plants are 
strong, gives a large amount. It is not 
so much a question of the eoil as of the treat¬ 
ment of the plants and replanting every two 
or three years. All observing people must 
have noticed how Mint extends into new soil 
in search of food. Recently I noticed in an 
old bed, the centre had hardly a growth of 
any size, and many feet of this bed were use¬ 
less. The young roots had taken possession 
of a gravel path. In a garden I have just 
taken possession of considerable space, is de¬ 
voted to Mint. The produce is compara¬ 
tively useless, from the growth in summer 
having been constantly picked up to the en<J 
of the season. On digging a portion up re¬ 
cently, I could but notice how poor the roots 
were. Nothing is more injurious than this 
close gathering. Many, when forming new 
beds, replant the young root grow ths in win¬ 
ter, and when the plants are strong, this 
answers. Far better results are obtained by 
pulling up the strong young shoots with a 
little root to them, when about 8 inches or 
10 inches long, planting them with a dibber 
into good soil. By the end of the summer 
you have a grand new bed. In this way 
splendid roots are obtained for forcing in one 
year.—J. C. F. 

Onion Rousham Park Hero.— I quite agree 
with all that is said in the issue of February 
29th, page 694, respecting Rousham Park 
Hero Onion as being still one of the finest ip 
commerce. Varieties come and go, and their 
names disappear, but this old variety is still 
with us. I can remember my father making 
this his maincrop Onion twenty-five years 
ago. This last season I grew' it beside such 
varieties as Nuneham Park Improved, Bedr 
fordshire Champion, White Spanish, and 
Lord Keeper ; and to-day (February 29th) it 
is an easy first, as regards keeping. I also 
find it a good mildew-resister, and not so 
liable to the maggot as some varieties.—- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A FINE WILD SERVICE TREE (PYRUS 
TORMINALIS) IN KENT. 

It has rarely been my fate to come upon a 
fine tree of this ; one of the most beautiful 
and almost as stately as a Plane, I saw lately 
in Kent. It was evidently a native tree. It 
is, perhaps, no blame to us to neglect, as we 
often do, foreign trees of good effect in 
autumn, but one would hardly expect neglect 
of our native trees, because, while the 
Americans have hundreds of kinds of trees, 
we have only a very few. This tree is as 
good in effect as almost any American tree 
in its leaf colour. It is not, as generally 
supposed, a medium or low tree at all, but 
is really a forest tree in its best state. The 
fruit Ls sold in many markets abroad, and 


or tree of beautiful shape without any prun¬ 
ing. All that may be required is to top a 
shoot here and there that may be getting too 
far out of the line of uniformity. On many 
estates trees of perfect outline may be seen 
and, apparently, a pruning knife has never 
touched them. — J. Meehan, in Florists' 
Exchange. 

FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA. 
Amongst hardy deciduous shrubs few are 
more attractive when in flower than this For- 
svthia or more useful. It is one of the bc6t 
of wall plants, as it grows very quickly, and 
the slender shoots hang down naturally in a 
graceful manner, or may be tied in loosely 
as thickly as may be desired. The bright 
yellow flowers are borne in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion in spring throughout the whole length 
of the preceding summer’s growth, and the 
slight protection afforded by a wall is of 



A Wild Service-tree (Pyrus terminal is) in Kent. Photo of tree at Friars, Matfield. 


6ometimes at home, but we need not concern 
ourselves much about that, as we have so 
many good fruits. But this is a tree that all 
who grow for fine colour in autumn and 
beauty all round the year should not neglect. 
It is found locally in woods and hedges from 
Lancashire southwards. We have groat 
pleasure in publishing an illustration of the 
tree, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
D’Arc-v Reeve, who kindly sends us the fol¬ 
lowing data as to its size : — 

Ft. ins. 

Height.* 56 0 

Girth, 4 feet above ground .7 

” io .6 7 

An illustrated article dealing with the 
True Service and Wild Service-trees ap¬ 
peared in our issue of December 28th, 1907, 
page 574. _ 

Pruning Hollies, ^thriving Hcdly will 
need little or no pricing- Jt fo^yla^ush 


i material importance in protecting them from 
, spring frosts, the plants themselves being 
i quite hardy. Some placed singly amongst 
I shrubs of an evergreen nature in various 
I prominent positions of the flower garden < 

I pleasure grounds produce a charming effect 
I in spring, and are by no means unattractive 
I in summer, the leaves being of such a bright 
i shining green. Again, any spare plants kept 
in the reserve ground or lifted from the open 
! shrubbery about thip time and placed in large 
I pots may be had in perfection in the green- 
| house a month in advance of those outside. 

Before touching Forsythias with a knife, a 
i knowledge of their habits and mode of flower¬ 
ing should be possessed by those about to use 
i it. To cut and nail them in when most other 
I deciduous wall plants are attended to, say, | 
in February, would, of course, mean the de¬ 
struction of nearly all the flowers ; yet it is I 
questionable if this is not a practice of annual 
occurrence, even in the case of many whose 


position should entitle them to the credit of 
having more than ordinary intelligence. It 
matters not how thick the shoots are, they 
should every one be allowed to remain at 
this season and until flowering is past, when 
pruning may be attended to without delay, 
by removing the whole of them nearly close 
back, unless they are required for enlarging 
the size of the plant as a bush or for cover¬ 
ing more space on a wall. No leaves appear 
until the flowers begin to decay; conse¬ 
quently the young shoots may be encouraged 
from the first without detriment to those of 
the previous year— i.c., if the latter are re¬ 
moved at the proper time. These remarks 
on pruning apply to the plants wherever 
grown, but their application is too frequently 
neglected in the case of those in the outside 
shrubbery border. F. viridiseima has more 
of an erect, slower growing habit, and is in¬ 
ferior in every way to F. suspensa. It has 
one point in its favour—namely, that of 
flowering later, and so continuing the sea¬ 
son. The flowers are not so plentiful, 
neither are they so evenly distributed along 
the shoots as in F. suspensa, but individually 
they are both very similar. J. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 
Berberis Thunbergi.— Whether as a hedge 

or as an ornamental single plant, there are 
but few shrubs superior to this. Whether in 
winter or summer it matters not, they are 
always attractive features. At this date 
(January 30th) the bushes of it are bright 
with scarlet berries; these are of just as 
good a scarlet colour as before winter set in, 
and they will remain 60 until the bushes are 
reclothed with leave© in spring. Berberis 
Thunbergi makes a beautiful hedge, and 
grows neat and hedge-like without any or 
with but the slightest trimming, and as its 
growth is twiggy instead of rampant, it rarely 
gets taller than desired. The berries are 
best gathered in late fall, washed free of 
pulp, and sown in the open ground at once. 
Should it be impossible to do this, gather 
the seeds whenever it can be done, wash them 
free of pulp, and place them in a box of damp 
sand, sowing them the first chance in spring. 
Place the box outdoors or in a cool store¬ 
house for the winter. 

Carrya elliptica. —During the depth of 
winter this Californian shrub is a particularly 
striking object in the garden, when thickly 
hung with its long greyish-white catkins, 
often almost a foot in length. Although a 
native of California, it is practically hardy 
in this country and will succeed, with¬ 
out protection, in the open air, as 
far north as Edinburgh. In the south¬ 
west Garry a elliptica is a splendid sight 
in the winter, huge specimens fifteen 
feet in height and as much in diameter being 
often so smothered with a wealth of catkins 
that scarcely a leaf is discernible. On one 
of these great bushes I measured a catkin 
that was over a foot in length. The foliage 
of the Garrya is somewhat similar to that of 
the evergreen Oak in colour, but the leaves 
are shorter and grey on the reverse. Some, 
thinking that since it is a Californian plant 
it must necessarily be tender, grow it against 
a wall, but this is absolutely unnecessary, as 
it will form a robust and symmetrical bush 
in the open ground. Where, however, ample 
wall space exists in the colder districts there 
is no reason why this Garrya should not be 
allotted a portion of the vacant wall, ns it 
is quite unique from all the plants usually 
grown in 6uch a position, and is a striking 
object when bearing its catkins. It is quite 
indifferent to soil, and will grow in the very 
poorest staple, though it will naturally not so 
quickly attain large proportions as if it 
were planted in rich and deep loam ; but it 
will bear its catkins as freely, if not more 
so, in poor soil as in rich.—S. W. Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Azaleas after flowering (Laurel ).-If the plant 
is root-bound it should be shifted, although it is not 
absolutely necessary to do so, as by watering with 
clear soot-water a free growth will be secured. Just 
as young growth is forming is the proper time to 
repot, and the plant should be kept rather close for 
a time, ventilating more freely later on, and screen¬ 
ing from very hot sun. By August, growth will be 
completed, when the plant, should be removed to the 
open air. placing it once more under cover by the 
m ddle of September 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE N.C.S. EXHIBITIONS OF THE 
PRESENT YEAR. 

Chrysanthemum-growers will be interested 
to learn that the National Chrysanthemum 
Society has again decided to hold three 
shows, so that next autumn will see the early- 
flowering border varieties well represented in 
early October, the largo-flowered mid-season 
kinds in early November, and the late-flower¬ 
ing sorts in December. 'The exhibitions are 
to take place at the Crystal Palace. We only 
wish this place were more easy of access. 
1 here is no better place for holding such a 
show than the Crystal Palace. Abundance 
of light and air, and plenty of room to dis¬ 
play the exhibits, are to be found there, the 
one deterrent influence being the difficulty of 
access. The company subsidises the N.C.S. 
to such an extent (about two hundred pounds 
per annum) that we doubt whether the latter 
could carry on their work on the present 
lines without some such financial assistance 
as the company provides. At the October 
show some of the large blooms, which have 
been formerly exhibited in vases, are now to 
lie shown on boards, as was the custom in 
the earlier days. This is a retrograde move¬ 
ment, and is evidently done to meet the 
wishes of the trade, who complain that since 
blooms have been exhibited in vases the 
demand for distinct varieties has been fall¬ 
ing off very considerably. In the old days 
they say growers were expected to show on 
boards twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, and 
forty-eight blooms distinct. Now, however, 
they say that, even at the November show, 
the principal class is one for three blooms 
each, of twelve varieties. In consequence of 
the institution of this and several other 
classes of a similar nature, the demand for 
distinct varieties to any considerable degree 
hns decreased. At the October show, we are 
glnd to learn, there is to b-j a class for three 
plants. The single-handed gardeners’ and 
the amateur classes now appear as one, so 
that the man who leaves his home and his 
plants to the tender mercies of his wife, his 
children, or his maid-servant, has to com¬ 
pete with the professional gardener, who is 
always on the spot to look after his plants, 
and who, in consequence, must have an im¬ 
mense advantage over his loss fortunate ama¬ 
teur rival, who can only tend his plants early 
in the morning or after business hours in the 
evening. A pleasing feature of the October 
show is a new class open to ladies only. This 
is for vases of the new early-flowering out¬ 
door single Chrysanthemums. These plants 
are so easily grown, and make such charm¬ 
ing exhibits, that we anticipate a very dainty 
display next October. 

There arc a few alterations arid additions 
to the November exhibition that call for 
special notice. ’The bush and trained speci¬ 
men plants have been deleted from the sche¬ 
dule, and for this we arc thankful, as much 
money has been expended in years gone by on 
a useless and unsatisfactory method of dis¬ 
playing culture in growing plants. Instead 
we are to have a class for twenty-four plants 
growing in pots, not exceeding six and a half 
inches in diameter, and this should bring out 
something novel nnd pleasing. It will also 
serve to demonstrate the practicability of 
growing useful little free-flowering plants in 
small pots. The prize of the year, however, 
is one provided by the Chrysanthemum trade 
growers. The first prize is twelve pounds 
and the second prize eight pounds. These 
sums are offered in a class for twenty-four 
Japanese blooms, distinct, sent out by the 
four donors of the prizes, between 1906 and 
1908. Trade growers are excluded. The 
value of the prizes is a sufficient inducement 
to leading growers. The popular class for a 
table decoration has been altered, because in 
the past there have been so many exhibits 
of yellow and bronze Chrysanthemums. There 
is to be one class confined to yellow and 
bronze flowers, and another class in which 
Chrysanthemums of .any other colour than 
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bronze and yellow only can be shown. A 
generous donor has promised to give a three- 
guinea silver bowl to the better table of the 
two first prize exhibits. 

Little alteration has been made in the 
December show. A few uninteresting classes 
have been deleted or altered, and the decora¬ 
tive aspect of the Chrysanthemum given 
rather more consideration than formerly. 

A. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots, keeping to 
grow on.— You were kind enough to give me valu¬ 
able information in reference to decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemums in your paper last year, for which please 
accept my best thanks. Can you again oblige me? 
I notice iu “The Coming Week’s Work,’’ for Feb¬ 
ruary 19th, you 6tate: “ A few healthy young Chrys¬ 
anthemums in 5-inch and 6-inch pots will be reserved 
to make large bushes for next year.” Do I under¬ 
stand from this that all shoots in these pots arc 
allowed to grow, or only those springing directly from 
the main stem aho\e ground? Your kind reply will 
oblige, and will, I think, be of general service to 
many amateurs beside myself.—J. B. Beaufoy. 

[The shoots springing direct from the soil 
are the best to develop into specimens, and 
only those plants having several such shoots 
are selected. If these shoots are stopped 
several times during growth, giving the last 
stopping early in July, very large bushes in 
9-inch pots may be obtained, that will be very 
effective in the conservatory when trained out 
with a few stakes and ties. The size of the 
blossoms is largely a question of feeding and 
disbudding ; but plants with large flowers nre 
not so much sought after as they were. 
Some varieties carry their foliage better than 
others, or, in other words, they are better 
adapted to form specimens, and these should 
be selected. Well-grown bushes do not re¬ 
quire to be crowded together in order to make 
an effective group.] 

Early-flowering Pompons.— The large number 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums that are sent out every 
year is, to some extent, the cause of the neat little 
Pompons being so seldom 6een in the garden ; but all 
who hive borders where dwarf-growing plants are 
wanted should not on any account forget the Pom¬ 
pons. Some of them arc exceptionally dwarf, and 
on this account are very useful for potting or for 
w indow-boxes, as well as fo r tbe border. Those who 
grow the early-flowering sorts should, therefore, re¬ 
member, when they are increasing their stock of 
plants, to include a few of the Pompons. You may 
plant them out in the borders in May, and have quite 
a rich harvest of blossoms in September and Octo¬ 
ber. Every one who has grow them knows now valu- 
al le they are for the town garden.— Townsman. 


ROSES. 

PRUNING ROSES THE FIRST TIME 
AFTER PLANTING. 

Kindly tell me how to treat newly-planted Roses, os 
regards pruning? Last December I planted a lot of 
new Roses, also transplanted some old Rosea. Should 
I prune those that require to be made more bushy in 
March ?— INQUIRER. 

[It appears a ruthless plan to cut clown 
nearly to the ground bush Roses planted last 
autumn, but euch a practice is recommended 
by all Rose growers. For plants 6et out be¬ 
fore Christinas such priming should bo 
carried out in March, leaving the Teas to the 
end of the month, or early in April. Roses 
planted from the present time up till the end 
of March should be severely pruned at time 
of planting. A Rose-plant is not like a fruit- 
tree. We do not require the wood to make 
spurs before we obtain blossom. It is strong, 
well-ripened young wood that produces the 
best Roses, and by cutting them back hard 
the first year the lower eyes, which would lie 
dormant if the growths were retained to a 
greater length, are compelled to break. We 
have referred here to dwarf or bush plants. 
Standards planted before Christmas are 
pruned hard in spring, but standards planted 
in spring would be better, in most cases, if 
the priming were deferred until next year, 
then cut them back hard. In their case, we 
require as much leafage as possible to draw 
up the sap. Old plants, if bushes, if moved 
before Christmas, should be pruned back 
hard, but not quite so hard as young plants. 
If retained from 5 inches to 6 inches in 
height, this would he about right. Old 
standards transplanted should not be pruned 
until the eyes near the base show signs of 
life. This may not occur until midsummer ; 
if not, defer the priming till then, then prune 
back hard. 


Perhaps it is regarding climbing and 
rambling Roses that the greatest hesitation 
is felt as to how they should be pruned. 
Looking to the future of the plants, there 
is no doubt they are best treated if cut back 
to within 2 feet of their base, even though 
they have growths 6 feet to 7 feet in length. 
We usually advise a modification of this 
practice. Where the plants have two or three 
long and well-ripened growths we would cut 
back two of them to about 2 feet, and retain 
the third to.almost its full length. Then the 
following year this is cut down to the ground. 
In the case of Rambler Roses planted in beds 
or singly to form large bushes, do not prune 
at all the first year, and where Roses are 
planted as hedge plants we would advise non¬ 
pruning the first year. 

In the ease of pot-grown plants of climbing 
Roses these need not be primed the first year, 
and for obtaining a quick growth for per¬ 
golas and arches these plants are best, al¬ 
though more expensive. Where expense is 
not studied, a pot plant and a ground plant 
are planted together. The latter is cut down 
to the ground to furnish the base, and the 
pot plant allowed to grow upward unpruned 
for the first year or two. Weeping Roses of 
the Wichuraiana and Ayrshire and ever¬ 
green races are best not pruned the first 
year, even if planted in spring, but the multi- 
flora race, such as Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, 
etc., should be pruned back severely, whether 
planted in autumn or spring, then the supple 
young growths may be bent downwards by 
means of raffia or tarred twine secured to 
the stem of the tree. Miniature Polvantha 
Roses used for edgings, if required to be 
kept as dwarf as possible, may be pruned down 
to the ground line each year. All species of 
Roses, such as altaica, lucida, etc. are best 
left unpruned the first year. Wichuraiana 
Roseg for covering banks should not be 
pruned the first year, excepting that if there 
are several growths per plant one or two may 
be cut back hard. Roses of the Brier tribe, 
euch as Austrian Yellow and Copper. Harri- 
soni, etc., are best sparsely pruned the first 
year, but tbe hybrids, such as Soleil d’Or, 
would be best pruned back to about 2 feet.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Roses planted in October —Last 
October I planted the following dwarf Roses:—Mar¬ 
garet Dickson, Paul Neron, General Jacqueminot, and 
Karl Druschki. They vary from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
height. Should I prune them down this month—if 
so, to what extent? Should I give manure? They 
are all green and healthy. The soil is rather heavy. 
I planted at the same time Crimson Rambler and 
Dorothy Perkins. Should I cut these back? They 
are full of buds and have shoots from 6 feet to 
8 feet in length.— Brereton Watson. 

[We should not advise pruning any of the 
Roses until about the second week in March. 
Being strong growers, they should be pruned 
back to about 9 inches from their ba«e. If 
you desire to obtain tall bushes quickly, you 
could retain the growths from 15 inches to 
18 inches long. Both the Dorothy Perkins 
and Crimson Rambler would be best pruned 
back to at least half their present length- 
in fact, looking to the future of the plants, 
we prefer to cut back to about 2 feet from 
the ground. Next year you would prune 
these two sorts little, if any, for they would 
blossom on the summer growth made this 
season.] 


Culture of Xalosanthes (T.).—Young plants 
struck last summer elioiild be potted off about tbe 
latter end of March into pots only just large enough 
to contain tbe roots, for anything like over-potting 
is fatal to the well-being of this plant: therefore, 
before at any time repotting, take care to uscertain 
that such an operation is really needful and war¬ 
ranted by the condition of the roots, which should 
have thoroughly permeated the whole mass of soil 
and touch the interior of the pot all round. Use 
a compost of two-parts flbrouB loam to one-part leaf- 
soil, and pot firmly, not. however, ramming the 
mould-in. but smartly tapping the pot on the bench, 
which will suffice to ensure the requisite amount of 
solidity. Water carefully for a time, give air in fine 
weather, and top the young shoots ns they begin to 
grow freely, as the object is to lay the foundation 
for a compact, well-branched specimen, tbe shoots 
extending over the rim of the pot, which will be the 
case when the piecaution is taken of arresting rank 
growth and throwing the energies of the plant into 
the production of side-shoots. If the young plants 
do well they may, about the beginning of July, be 
shifted on into 41-inch pots, in which they wifi be¬ 
come well established by the autumn. Expose them 
to the full sun and a free circulation of air .through¬ 
out the summer. 
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FERNS* 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA. 

This Fern has been for many years one of 
the most popular market Ferns for suspended 
baskets, a fact partly attributable to its pro¬ 
fuse production of stolons, or runners, which 
enable it to be rapidly propagated. The 
normal form of the species is simple, consist¬ 
ing of very long, narrow fronds, 2 inches to 
3 inches wide, consisting of a midrib flanked 
on either side by an even row of undivided 
pinnae or subdivisions, set so closely to¬ 
gether that it has been named in the United 
States the Sword Fern, the whole frond be¬ 
ing shaped like a sword blade in outline. Up 
till quite recently, due, possibly, to the 
method of continuous propagation by buds, 
it has sported but sparsely, though two or 
three very fine crested forms had appeared— 
via., N. e. farcane, multiceps, grandiceps, 
and superba Mayi, the last-named being 


very distinct from the normal, while N. e. 
Amperpohli imitates the todcaoides section, 
but is dwarfer and distinct in cutting. All 
these varieties produce stolons freely, so that 
their popular use will be greatly encouraged 
by more rapid propagation than is possible 
with spores. It is a singular fact that the 
plumose section (Piersoni, etc.) appears, 60 
far as available evidence goes, to have 
sported mainly, if not entirely, from one 
form to another by bud-sports, the layered 
stolons yielding improved types from time to 
time. As a rule, this only occurs through 
the spores, and bud-sports are rare. 

The Nephrolepis family is not a very large 
one, and is distantly allied to our Buckler 
Ferns. The name means kidney-scale, in 
allusion to the little scale which protects the 
spore heaps, and this is the case also with 
our male and other Buckler Ferns, some¬ 
times called Nephrodium for the 6ame reason. 
The best known species, other than N. exal- 
tata, are N. davallioides, N. Duffi (really a 


garden pests and friends* 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW. 
(SPHAEROTHECA MORS-UVAE, BERK.). 
The disease known ns the American Goose¬ 
berry - mildew (Sphaerotheca mors - uvae, 
Berk.), is of a very serious character, and 
has rendered the cultivation of Gooseberries 
unprofitable wherever it has appeared, and, 

| in some cases, even impossible. This fungus 
is much more injurious to Gooseberry bushes 
than the allied European Gooseberry-mildew 
(Microsphaera grossulariae, Lev.)—Leaflet 
No. 52—as it not only attacks the leaves, 
but also extends to tho shoots and fruit, 

I stunting the latter and rendering it unsale- 
I able.* In this leaflet there is given such a 
I description of the fungus as will aid fruit- 
! growers to recognise the disease, should their 
| Gooseberry bushes be found to be attacked, 
i At the same time, it has been considered 



Nephrolepis exaltata ornata. From a photograph in Meters. H. B. May and Son’s nursery at Edmonton. 


tasselled so densely as to be quite an inch 
thick at the edges; and these were followed 
by the introduction of N. e. Piersoni, a much- 
divided variety which originated in the 
United States, and which demonstrated that 
N. exaltata was capable of becoming one of 
the most beautiful decorative Ferns grown, 
so great was the transformation from the 
normal, narrow', sword-shaped, once divided 
type of Fern to dense foliage as broad as 
long, tripinnate. or thrice divided, and an 
inch and more thick, With the superposed 
divisions. Even this much advanced form 
was, however, speedily eclipsed by further 
sports on even better lines, the divisions be¬ 
coming more accentuated and the ultimate 
segments so multiplied that the fronds were 
much denser and mossier than even in N. e. 
Piersoni. N. e. elegantissima, Whitmani, and 
todeaoides followed in succession, the last- 
named being, in my opinion, the. finest 
divided form, though Whitmani .runs it close, 
and has a better habit. Since then N. e. 
ornata, as shown by our illustration, has ap¬ 
peared on less plumoee_or feathery lines, but 
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curious sport of an undecided species), N. 
Bausei, N. rufcscens, N. pectinata, N. cor- 
data, and N. cordifolia. Several of these have 
sported well, as, for instance, that grand 
Fern, N. rufeseens tripinnatifida. N. pecti¬ 
nate canaliculata is a handsome tasselled 
form, N. cordata tesselata is crested, and N. 
cordifolia crispata congesta and Mayi consti¬ 
tute unique examples in the family of dwarf¬ 
ing and congesting. Incidentally, I may men¬ 
tion that when I first made the acquaintance 
of N. exaltata normal, now a good many 
years ago, I grew it at first under a glass 
shade, when its rapid upward growth com¬ 
pelled removal to the open. 

Chas. T. Dru'ery. 
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advisable to include (1) precautions to be ob¬ 
served by Gooseberry-growers; (2) sugges¬ 
tions for the prevention of the disease ; and 
(3) instructions for the treatment, of infected 
bushes, the after treatment of infected plan¬ 
tations, and tile procedure to be adopted in 
cases where the disease is suspected. 

Description and life-history. — The 
disease usually first appears as a delicate 
white mildew * oil the expanding leaf-buds', 
extending later to the young wood and fruit. 
The mildew generally becomes visible during 
the latter half of Way or the first half of 
June, when it appears in the form of ‘'glis¬ 
tening frost-like spots” on the fruit on the 
lower part, of the bush, where there is usually 
deuse shade. It then spreads to the leaves 
and tender shoots. In its earlier stages it 
lias a cobwebby appearance, which soon be¬ 
comes white and powdery owing to the de¬ 
velopment of the light eonidial spores. Dur¬ 
ing the summer and autumn great numbers 

* Occasionally .the English mildew assumes a viru¬ 
lent form and attacks the fruit. 
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of spores are produced, which are conveyed 
from infected to healthy shoots or adjoining 
bushes by wind, rain, insects, etc. The 
patches of mildew gradually change from 
white to a dingy brown colour, and at a 
later stage become densely studded with the 
winter fruit, which appears in the form of 
very minute black dots. The spores con¬ 
tained in the winter form of fruit germinate 
the following spring, and give origin in turn 
to the white summer mildew. In this country 
the fungus appears to be mostly confined to 
the tips of the shoots, which, when badiy 
affected, present a brown and shrivelled ap¬ 
pearance, somewhat similar to that produced 
by an attack of green-fly. On such shoots, if 
carefully examined, especially with the aid 
of a magnifying-glass, the brownish patches 
of mildew studded with black winter fruit 
can be readily seen. 

Precautions. —All nurserymen and mar¬ 
ket gardeners who purchase Gooseberry 
bushes or Ribee nureum (the stock upon 
which the standard Gooseberry bush is i 
worked) should observe the following precau- 1 
tions:—(1) Only to purchase from 'those 
growers or dealers who are prepared to offer 
a guarantee that the plants they are selling 
are of their own growing, and that no case 
of American Gooseberry-mildew has ever ap- 
]>eured in their gardens or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and that the said plants have 
not been near any Gooseberry plants re¬ 
cently brought on to the seller’s premises. 
(2) To plant such Gooseberry bushes or 
stocks as they may buy or acquire from other 
premises than their own in a special part of 
their nursery or garden at some distance 
from other Gooseberry bushes. (3) To keep 
a careful watch on all Gooseberry plants for 
any signs of mildew, and to report any ap¬ 
pearance suggestive of the disease to the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 4, Whitehall-place, London, S.W., 
immediately it is detected. In the case of 
any county or district to which a Gooseberry- 
mildew- Order of the Board applies, notice of 
the disease, or of the suspected appearance 
of the disease, must at once be given to the 
local authority instead of the Board. (4) To 
assist the Board in discovering any unre¬ 
ported cases of the disease. 

Prevention. —With the object of prevent¬ 
ing the disease from gaining a hold in their 
plantations, all Gooseberry-growers who live 
in districts in which the disease has been dis¬ 
covered should frequently make a careful in¬ 
spection of their bushes, and treat any sus- 
jx-cted bushes as described below; but 
whether suspected bushes are met with or 
not growers should spray at regular intervals 
throughout the summer and autumn. Un¬ 
fortunately, the winter stage of the fungus is 
so well prbtected that none of the sprays in 
ordinary use appear to affect it, and there is 
little chance that any kind of spray would 
prove effective ; but throughout the whole 
summer stage, which lasts about as long as 
the bushes are in leaf, sprays may be used. 
They are then most valuable, both in destroy¬ 
ing the fungus and in rendering bushes less 
liable to infection by the spores; and al¬ 
though spraying by itself cannot be relied 
upon to cure an outbreak, it is a measure 
which should never be neglected by the 
grower. In spring, from a fortnight to three 
weeks before the young leaves appear, the 
bushes should lx? thoroughly sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture.* For use ns soon ns the 

• To prepare Bordeaux mixture 12 lb. of sulphate of 
copper (98 per cent, purity) should be powdered and 
dissolved in cold water In a wooden vessel, and 6 lb. 
of pure fresh quicklime should be slaked in a separate 
vessel. Gritty “ thin ” lime, or lime with a slaRjiy 
surface, should be avoided. Enough water should be 
poured on it to cause it to crumble, and the operator 
should not hurry the process, but wait for it to 
occur. More water should then be added, gradually 
working it down to a stiff cream, finally reducing it 
1o a thin cream (“milk of lime”), which will mix 
directly with the bulk of the water. If this process 
i? faithfully carried out, when the mixture is made 
up a flocculent, 6tarch-like precipitate is formed, and 
this precipitate will stick. A granular precipitate is 
valueless. The “ milk of lime ” should be poured 
through a fine sieve or a piece of close sacking to 
remove grit. The copper sulphate solution and 
" nulk of lime ” being separately prepared, the con¬ 
i'nt* of the two vessels shoulu then be poured to- 
v« th«T into a tub and the whole made up to )oo gal¬ 
lons. If the mixture is correctly made and safe to 
usi\ the blade of a knife held in the mixture for a 
minute should remain unek^nged. | 
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buds open, and thereafter while the leaves 
remain on the bushes, the best spray is made 
by dissolving liver of sulphur (known to 
pharmaceutical chemists as potassa sulphu- 
rata) in water. For the first spraying 1 lb. 
of liver of sulphur may be used in 48 gallons 
of water, but thereafter not less than 1 lb. 
in 32 gallons should be employed. Spraying 
should be repeated at intervals of from seven 
to twenty days, according to the state of the 
weather and the danger of infection appre¬ 
hended. Spraying should lx? done on a dry 
day, in order that the spray may have time 
to dry upon the bushes. If it is necessary 
to spray in wet weather, stronger 6pray fluids 
should be employed. If heavy rain should 
fall immediately after spraying, the work 
should be repeated as soon as possible. 

Treatment op suspected and infected 
bushes. —Should any suspicious symptoms 
be discovered on the plants in spite of the 
precautions already mentioned, the case 
should at once be reported to the Board, or, 
where an Order of the Board applies, to the 
local authority'. A few slips of.bushes, show¬ 
ing the disease in its most marked form, 
should be cut off and sent carefully packed 
in a strong wooden or metal box (not a card¬ 
board box) with the report to the Board or 
to the local authority, as the case may be. 
The postage on letters and packages sent to 
the Board by letter post need not be pre¬ 
paid. The following instructions are for the 
guidance of growers, who must remember 
that during the summer and autumn months 
the spores which spread the infection are 
readily carried from plant to plant. 

(1) Suspected bushes .—Wherever there is 
reason to suspect the disease, growers, after 
reporting as explained above, should imme¬ 
diately destroy as much of the mildew which 
may exist as possible by spraying thoroughly 
all suspected plants or groups of plants, and 
all plants in their immediate neighbourhood 
(to which infection may have spread), with a 
solution containing 1 lb. of liver of sulphur 
to 32 gallons of water.* The bushes should 
subsequently be carefully pruned, and the 
prunings burnt. 

(2) Diseased bushes .—When bushes in leaf 
are known to be diseased, either the entire 
bush, or, should the ow-ner prefer to resort 
to pruning, all the wood formed in the cur¬ 
rent or preceding year, must be destroyed at 
once. Except in those cases in which bushes 
may easily be pruned, growers are strongly 
recommended to destroy affected plants. A 
brief delay at first may greatly increase the 
work which the grower will subsequently be 
called upon to do. The readiest means of 
destruction will vary in different cases:—(a) 
When the Gooseberries form an unmixed 
plantation, with no “top” fruit, the diseased 
bushes to be destroyed, if in groups, may lx? 
set on fire with the aid of straw or other dry 
material, or they might be sprayed with 
paraffin and fired, thus ensuring total de¬ 
struction. (b) W T here the diseased bushes are 
under “top ’’fruit, or occur scattered through 
the plantation, burning on the spot cannot 
be practised. In such a case, therefore, the 
bushes should either (1) be dug out after a 
preliminary spraying with 1 lb. of liver of 
sulphur to 32 gallons of water, to kill the 
fungus and prevent it spreading to surround¬ 
ing hushes, after which they should be burnt; 
or (2) the diseased bushes should be tho¬ 
roughly sprayed with a 10 per cent, solution 
of copper sulphate (l lb. to 1 gallon of water). 
This will destroy both fungus and bushes, 
and in two or three days the bushes should 
be grubbed up and burnt. If rain should fall 
soon after spraying, and the liver of sulphur 
or copper sulphate is washed off, the bushes 
should be sprayed again as soon as they are 
dry. It would not be 6afe to attempt to cut 
down or dig out affected bushes during the 
summer and autumn until after they have 
been sprayed, as the 6pores might lx? shaken 
off and carried by wind or on clothing' to 
healthy plants. The *ite of any leaf bearing 
bushes or parts of bushes which have been 
destroyed must be sprayed with a solution 
containing not less than 1 lb. of liver of 

• Bushes which have bind their leaves need uot be 
sprayed. 


sulphur in 24 gallons of water in case any 
diseased leaves or fruit should have fallen 
to the ground and escaped destruction. If 
the disease is discovered during the winter 
months, the entire bushes, or all the wood 
formed during the current or preceding year, 
must at once be removed and destroyed. As 
the spores of the fungus are not distributed 
ill winter, a preliminary spraying is unneces¬ 
sary. 

(3) After-treatment of a plantation in 
which disease has occurred .—The healthy 
bushes in the plantation should be sprayed 
with a solution of 1 lb. of liver of sulphur to 
32 gallons of water as soon as the diseased 
bushes have been disposed of. The spraying 
should be repeated within a week, and be 
continued at intervals of ten days through¬ 
out the rest of the season. In tiic autumn, 
as soon ns growth has stopped and the leaves 
have begun to fall, all the bushes in an in¬ 
fected plantation should be pruned. Diseaso 
occurs almost entirely on the young wood, 
and if the current year’s wood be removed 
and destroyed by burning or by steeping in 
a solution of copper sulphate, the danger of 
disease re-appearing in the following sum¬ 
mer will bo greatly diminished. The sooner 
pruning is done after active growth has 
ceased the better; so long as the young 
shoote remain on the bushes there is always 
the danger that undiscovered fragments of 
the fungus dropping on the soil will infect 
it. Suckers should be carefully removed 
while pruning. Early in the new year, and 
at the latest, some weeks before the buds be 
gin to swell, the soil of the plantation should 
be dug over, and the surface soil buried ns 
deeply as possible. During the winter mouths 
the fungus exists in a dormant state, but as 
soon ns spring comes new spores are produced 
which infect the buds of Gooseberry bushes. 
Burying the surface soil would considerably 
lessen the the chances of fresh infection. 
Should it be necessary to destroy a Goose¬ 
berry plantation because of mildew, it would 
be highly undesirable to replant the land 
with Gooseberries or Currants until a con¬ 
siderable time had elapsed. It is not known 
how long the infection may remain in the 
soil, but growers should let two years at 
least pass before again stocking their ground 
with bushes. In forming new plantations 
they should place them as far away from 
infected land as is practicable. 

American Gooseberry-mildew has also 
attacked Red Currants, and there is reason 
to believe that it may attack Black Currants 
and Raspberries ; these plants should, there¬ 
fore, be kept under observation by fruit¬ 
growers.— Leaflet (No. 195) Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. (Revised December, 
1907.) 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Birds and fruit-bushes.— Recently much 
has been written in these pages on this sub¬ 
ject, and I am convinced it would be almost 
impossible to convince some people the birds 
did harm. After a wide experience, I con¬ 
sider birds are injurious. In the country, 
bullfinches and starlings help the blackbirds 
and others, but the town dweller has to con¬ 
tend with the sparrow. In December, when 
at Sherborne, in the High School garden, 
which is in the centre of the town, I noticed 
Mr. Dean had all the Gooseberry-bushes tied 
up close together. This wos done with long 
Willow rods instead of string. I was told 
the bushes remained in this state until they 
began to show the buds, when the bands were 
loosened. Before this was done, some old 
netting wee spread over the bushes, and 
when the bands were cut the branches spread 
the netting out. This old netting was put 
on to act as a protection from frost, and 
frightened the birds, as they did not like it 
catching against their wings. ‘ In this w ay a 
crop of berries was always had. In my gar¬ 
den, during the first half of February, some 
Gooseberry and Red'Currant bushes have 
been stripped of their buds in a short time, 
and the birds have picked out the young 
flowers out of Polyanthuses. One in at a loss 
to know what they find to eat in these.— 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

THE PRIVATE GARDENS, HAMPTON 
COURT PALACE. 

Thb illustration here presented shows a por¬ 
tion of the 6hrub gardens, which run from 
the south front of the Palace to the River 
Thames. Although designated “private,” 
and at one time so regarded, yet not only are 
they now public, as all the eastern gardens 
are, but they are also under the control of 
the Board of Works garden superintendent, 
Mr. Marlow. Old plans show that these 
gardens were originally laid out in Dutch 
faehion, and whilst their present forms have 
the same outlines as then, their contents are 
materially changed, for whilst scrolls of Box 
furnished the planted spaces, those being 
found very objectionable to Mary, daughter 
of James II., and wife of William of Orange, 
she had them removed, and the spaces 
planted in a more fitting way. These pri¬ 
vate gardens, as commonly known, lie 
materially lower than is the Palace level, 


The illustration depicts the Palace end of 
one of the two Grass walks which runs 
through the gardens southwards, this being 
the path nearest the Elm bower. The shrubs 
in the foreground are Euonymus, varieties 
of Alaternus, and Hollies, all of which have 
been clipped into rotund form by shears— 
implements that never should be employed 
for such purpose. Farther may be seen 
masses of white and coloured Lilacs and 
variegated Maples. These last, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the claret-leaved Prunus, have 
been largely planted to give colour to what/ 
was otherwise a somewhat heavy background. 
The statue in the distance represents 
Autumn, although the figure’s reaping-hook 
has disappeared. In the corresponding walk, 
or glade, on the east side, there is a similar 
figure representing Spring. Beyond these 
figures, which seem to be strangely out of 
place, the walks, or glades, extend some 
200 yards. 

As seen in the illustration, there are here 
and there grassy recesses on either side of 
the walk. These contain beds of Roses or 
specimen Cupressus. The centre, or pri- 


they do at any time present 60 little that 
can charm. Modernised, however, they 
might be made distinctly beautiful. 

_ A. D. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Propagating Yuccas (Lex ).—From your 
note it would appear that the Yucca which 
has been blown over has several branches, 
each furnished with a tuft of leaves. If 
treated properly, these will strike root, 
though they take a long time to do so. 
About a foot of stem should be left below 
each crown of leaves, and they must then be 
potted singly in a mixture of ordinary potting 
compost and sand. Without seeing the 
crowns, it is impossible to say what sized 
pot will be needed, but most probably pots 
7 inches to 8 inches in diameter will be the 
most suitable. In potting, the soil must bo 
made uniformly firm. After they are potted, 
the Yuccas should be plunged in an ordinary 
garden frame, where the lights can he kept 
close, or nearly so, in order to maintain the 
cuttings (for such they are) in a fresh condi- 



View in the gardens at Hampton Court. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. J. Vasey, Abingdon. 


and of the broad, gravel terrace, which lies 
between the Palace and the gardens, some 
2 feet, at least, of the surface were excavated 
and used to form, on the east side at the 
back of the wall which shuts off the east 
gardens, a high, broad terrace, which has a 
turfy slope westw ards to the gardens, and on i 
the west side also a high, broad bank, with ] 
sloping turf face, on top of which is the' 
famous arched “Lovers’ Walk,” or “Queen 
Mary’s Bower,” consisting of hard, pol¬ 
larded, very aged, and mostly hollow¬ 
stemmed Wycli Elms. This arched way is 
about 100 yards long. The planting of this 
bower seems to have been clone in 1660, or 
thereabouts, and, doubtless, the uprooting of 
the Box and planting of the gardens with 
trees were done about the same time. 
Generally the under growth of shrubs con¬ 
sists of Laurels, Aucubas, Alaternus or 
Rhamnus, Hollies, and Laurestiuus, of ever¬ 
greens. and some few’ good deciduous shrubs. 
Of these there are 6onie fine Forsythias, and 
just now in bloom are Cydonia japonica, 
the white Daphne Mezercum, and Laures- 
tinns. and later, with other shrubs, will be a 
good show of Lilac blopm* I 
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mary, walk is of gravel. Its entrance from 
the terrace is guarded, as it were, by two 
fine specimen Cupressus lasiocarpa, planted 
some twenty five years back. This walk is 
edged with bold, broad masses of Ivy. In 
its middle is a broad basin of stone, which 
contains a fountain, and in the water are 
numerous Water Lilies. The hard stone 
margin, however, hardly harmonises with the 
surrounding gardens. One great defect of 
these gardens is that, having regard to the 
height, breadth, and nobility of the south 
front of the Palace, they are much too near ; 
indeed, it is a mistake they are there at all. 
Having regard to the very fine elevation of 
the structure, a broad, open glade of turf, 
with a few nice trees here and there, thinly 
dotted about, seems to be needed, that this 
front might be seen and its noble propor- 
| tions appreciated. Such open 6pace seems 
i all the more needful because the ground all 
1 round the Palace is so flat and level. There 
, is enough of hard formality in the east, or 
I promenade, gardens. It would bo a welcome 
i change could all formality be abolished from 
' these river gardens, and their whole form 
i and planting brought lip to date. As it is, 


tion till roots are produced. For the same 
reason, they should be shaded from direct 
sunshine. Of course, they must be watered 
when necessary; but, as there are no roots, 
care must be taken not to keep the soil too 
wet. In your letter you ask how to propa¬ 
gate Yuccas, and then refer to this particu¬ 
lar specimen which has been blown down. 
The. above answer refers to this; but Yuccas 
are not, in a general way, increased in this 
manner. They are sometimes raised from 
seeds, but they also push out from the roots 
otout underground stems (termed toes), 
which, if taken off with a few attendant 
roots, and placed under conditions favour¬ 
able to growth, push up a tuft of leaves, and 
thus form an independent plant. These toes 
should be potted at such a depth that the 
growing point is just below the surface of 
the soil. They should be kept in a frame till 
roots are produced. 

Hardening off the Tufted Pansies —Bv 

the middle of March many growers will be 
planting out their Tufted Pansies. For this 
renson no time should be lost in hardening-off 
the plants. In most gardens the Tufted Pan- 
sie^ (Violas);,are raised in frames, and the 
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cuttings put in last autumn should now be re¬ 
presented by beautiful little tuft-like growths. 
The young plants have become somewhat soft 
and weakly from being so long in the cold 
frames that much requires to be done to get 
them nicely hardened-off by the planting¬ 
time. Not a day should be allowed to pass 
now without admitting air to the frame ; in 
this way gradually inuring the plants to 
hardier conditions. On bright, sunny days 
the frame-lights may be well pulled open 
widely that the process of hardening-off may 
proceed apace. As the season advances the 
young plants will improve immensely, so that 
at last the frame-lights mny be entirely re¬ 
moved. A few days, or a week, of this treat¬ 
ment will prepare the plants for removal to 
the open beds and borders. It must bo dis¬ 
tinctly understood that, although the planting 
in the flowering quarters may be commenced 
in the early days of March, it may 
be continued over a period extending well into 
April, and even later, where it is not possible 
to plant before. D. 13. C. 

Paeonies. --To not a few, Preonies have a 
great attraction, and no doubt this is because 
they belong to that class of plants which are 
designated “old-fashioned,” but which hap¬ 
pily are fast coming to the front. There is, 

I think, something very beautiful in a summer 
border where a few of them are grown, and 
whether one grows the double sorts, or the 
more fashionable singles, the fact remains 
that a garden in June possesses bright and 
charming colours if amongst its occupants 
the Paeonies are included. I dare say there 
are possibly many who, after seeing some of 
them in flower during the past summer, de¬ 
cided to procure a few clumps this year, and 
it is to those that I would now urge the 
desirability of procuring them forthwith. It 
is quite true that they may be planted up to 
March, the weather permitting. If I could 
select a position for them, it would be on a 
west border, but I have seen them do equally 
well in a north aspect. The soil for Paeonies 
should consist of ordinary loam, with which 
has been incorporated some good old 
manure, and some time before the flower-buds 
appear it is well to mulch the surface with 
manure. They are charming as cut flowers 
for large jars.— Woodbastwick. 

Salvia patens (old roots versus seedlings). 
—I know of no other flower of the same 
colour as thin Salvia. Recently an ardent 
gardener told me he was growing from two 
to three hundred plants to group with the 
perennial Lobelias. Last summer I saw some 
very fine masses of this associated with white 
Phlox and Calceolaria amplexicaulis. I have 
also seen it used w'ith Phlox Druimnondi 
where this is allowed to grow naturally, and 
supported with a few fine spray branches. 
Some may say the blooms of this Salvia are 
fleeting. This is not so when the plants are 
in well manured soil, and attended to with 
water in dry weather. Another point in 
the culture of this Salvia is that, when well 
grown, each spike lasts a long time. Another 
fault raised by .some is that the plants are 
late in coming into bloom. This is not the 
case when the old roots are preserved through 
the winter, starting them in the same way 
as Dahliae. These old plants come several 
weeks earlier into bloom than plants raised 
from seed in spring. Those that have not a 
stock would do well to raise a batch from 
seed this spring, sowing early in March, in 
warmth, and bringing on In cold pits. It is 
a good method to pot the plants singly into 
4-inch pots when large enough. This is a 
capital amateur’s plant, seeing the roots can 
be preserved in the same wav as Dahlias.— 
J. C. F. 

The smallest Trumpet Daffodil (Narcissus 
minimus).—The smallest of all the Trumpet 
Daffodils—Narcissus minimus, properly, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. J. G. Baker, only a variety 
of N. pseudu-Narcissus minor- is a quaint 
little flower which seems to strike those who 
have not seen it before with mingled feelings 
of admiration and amusement. It is 60 tiny 
in size, yet so perfect, that it excites both 
sentiments expressed. To those who know' 
it best, however, it appeals ns a little gem 
of the earliest days, frequently coming into 
bloom in January, but generally in February 
in the northern papt^of the kingdom. It 
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may even be delayed by unseasonable weather 
until into March, but it is usually earlier, 
and this year I had a flower in January, and 
in February all had opened. Narcissus mini¬ 
mus is the smallest of all Trumpet Daffodils, 
both in size of flower and in stature, 4 inches 
to 6 inches being the usual height, and it is 
thus a charming little thing for the rock 
garden, where it looks most in accord with 
its surroundings. It is quite hardy, but at 
times slugs are fond of cropping its flowers 
ere they open completely. Its special likings 
in the way of soil are few, and it appears to 
flourish best in a rather light and open one, 
and in a snug corner of the rock garden, 
backed by a dark stone, its self-coloured 
golden-yellow flowers shine out brightly. It 
may be added that collected bulbs give 
flowers which vary a little in size, and that 
the type of Narcissus minimus now offered 
seems hardly so good os that first obtainable, 
which I had at one time, but have now lost, 
much to my regret. Those who can save 
seeds of N. minimus will do well to sow 
these in ho])e of obtaining some varieties of 
this Tom Thumb among Daffodils.—S. 
Arnott. 

- This delightful little plant is the first 

of the true Daffodils to flower, generally 
coming into bloom in the south-west during 
the month of January. Varieties of the 
Polyanthus section are often earlier, some of 
these occasionally expanding their blossoms 
even in the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber in Devon and Cornwall. Narcissus mini¬ 
mus is a perfect miniature trumpet Daffodil. 
Considerable variation appears to occur in 
the size of its flowers, these being sometimes 
almost as large as blooms of N. nanus, but in 
their native habitat there is, doubtless, 
much difference in the size of the flowers 
of the seedling forms. What may bo con¬ 
sidered the type plant, which bears the small¬ 
est blossoms, has flowers scarcely more than 
£ inch across, which are borne on stems 
3 inches in height. A group of a couple of 
dozen or so bulbs planted in a warm, shel¬ 
tered nook in the rock-garden, presents a 
charming picture when in full flower in 
January', especially if carpeted with some 
low growing Sedum. — South Devon. 

Calanthus Elwesi, var. Whittalll. This 
when well grown, is certainly the finest Snow¬ 
drop in cultivation. Its flowers are very 
large and of a globular form, and the petals 
are often 1$ inches in length. This variety 
is distinctly superior to the typical G. 
Elwesi when grown under favourable condi¬ 
tions. It requires rich and moist soil to 
attain perfection, and in dry sites, where the 
ground is liable to be scorched in the sum¬ 
mer, grow th is poor, and the flowers* small 
and weakly. A good layer of old Mushroom- 
bed manure to the depth of a foot, topped by 
peat and leaf-mould, will be found to suit 
the plant to perfection, and even heavy clay 
is preferable to light, dry soil. Collected 
bulbs show considerable variation, some 
having narrow leaves and poor flowers, and 
these, after blooming, had best be discarded, 
as they are not worthy of retention in the 
garden. The best forms have broad and 
massive leaves, of great length, and splendid 
flowers.—S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Coronilla glauca. —Thin plant is valuable 
in Devon and Cornwall, on account of its 
flowering during the winter months. Though 
a native of southern Europe, it is rnrely in¬ 
jured by frost in the extreme south-west, and 
may be seen in flower in November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January. A large group, such as 
may sometimes be seen in nursery gardens, 
in full flower, is very beautiful, the clear 
I yellow of the flowers, which are borne in pro¬ 
fusion, contrasting pleasingly with the 
glaucous green of the foliage. To show how- 
common it is in the south-west, I may men¬ 
tion that in December a thousand flower- 
spikes, cut in the open, were forwarded to 
London from Devon. In the neighbourhood 
of London, the climate is too cold for the 
successful culture of this plant in the open, 
but it makes a good subject for the conser¬ 
vatory. It is easily raised from cuttings, 
which strike quickly in a sandy compost if 
kept close a short time.—S. W. F. 

Clematis balearica.— This Clematis, al¬ 
though its greenish-white flowers, spotted in 


the interior with purple, cannot be said to bo 
particularly showy, is a valuable plant, on 
account of its early blooming. In the south- 
w'ost it generally commences to flower before 
January is out, and a blossom or two is often 
discernible before the new year. It is of 
rampant habit, and will ascend trees to the 
height of 30 feet or more, w hile it will quickly 
cover a house to the eaves. The feathery, 
grey seed-vessels, though perhaps hardly so 
effective as those of the common Traveller’s 
Jo} r (Clematis Vitalba) have a pretty appear¬ 
ance during the autumn months. It ls also 
known as C. calyeina. This Clematis is 
often confounded with C. cirrhosa, which 
bears flowers of the same size and colour, 
but with no spots in the interior. This, how- 
even, is much later in blooming, its first blos¬ 
soms expanding just as the last flowers of 
C. balearica are fading. C. cirrhosa is by 
far the oldest occupant of our gardens, having 
been introduced into this country more than 
300 years ago, whereas C. balearica has not 
been known for much over 100 years.—S. W. 
Fitzherbert. 

Wallflowers the prospect of blossoms. 

— Perhaps one of the best arguments one 
may advance in favour of planting Wall¬ 
flowers in their final quarters as early as 
possible in the autumn is that it gives them 
time to become established before the bad 
weather sets in ; and when we had a spell of 
hard weather in January-, and ngain at the 
end of February, this was demonstrated very 
forcibly. With some plants it is a mistake to 
set them too close together ; but. in the case 
of Wallflowers, I think an exception can very 
well be made, as it is interesting to observe 
that in beds where they have been planted 
thickly fewer failures have occurred. If seed 
is sown pretty early in the year, then by Octo¬ 
ber the plants will have made good-sized 
stuff, and as they do not grow very much 
after that time, there is uo reason why—in 
exposed quarters, at any rate—they should 
not be planted thicker than usual. Very 
soon we shall begin to look for the earliest 
flow'ers, and in this connection it is well to 
remember that Earliest of All shows its 
flowers first-, and by sowing early one may 
have a few blossoms on a sheltered border in 
the autumn.— Townsman. 

Shrubby Calceolarias. It is a disappoint¬ 
ment, to say the least, after planting out 
Calceolarias to find some day, when they 
were just about to burst into bloom, that 
they suddenly collapsed, and this, too, with¬ 
out any apparent cause. Various are the 
theories put forward as to the cause of this, 
but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
no remedy has been forthcoming. I have 
noticed, however, that plants grown in any¬ 
thing like rich material are the first to suc¬ 
cumb in dry weather, whilst those grown in 
the poorest compost are little, if any, affected. 
This is not only mv own experience, but that 
of others, and it 6eems to me that one of the 
causes which mny account for the sudden 
dying off of so many plants is, possibly, their 
being planted in too rich soil. It not infre¬ 
quently happens that when Cucumbers are 
grown in frames, instead of the hot-bed 
material being removed and fresh substituted 
in the autumn before the cuttings are put in, 
a little soil is scattered over the bed, and it 
is not long after the cuttings are rooted that 
they “romp away,” to use a common expres¬ 
sion, because the roots have penetrated 
into the manure of the Cucumber-bed. On 
the other hand, I have known where cuttings 
have been dibbled into shallow beds com¬ 
posed of common garden soil and sand or 
grit from the road, there have scarcely been 
any failures. I have, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that, to a large extent, the cause 
of failure lies in the soil used. One should 
not forget, too, that they need stopping 
several times in the period in which they are 
under the frame-light.— Woodbastwick. 


Culture of Deutzlas (IT. S .).—When they have 
finished flowering cut out all the old wood, taking 
care to leave the young shoots springing from the 
base of the plant. Gradually inure the plants to 
hear outdoor temperature, and about the end of May 
plant out in a light rich soil in a sunny position. 
Water well and give liquid-manure. At the end of 
September take them carefully up and pot them, let 
them stand in a shady position for a week or two, 
then bring them into a cool-house, and Introduce a 
few at a time into the forcing-house as required. 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
There is one class of Begonias which year 
by year continues to become more popular, 
and that is the race which has been created 
by the intercrossing of the pretty and dis¬ 
tinct Begonia socotrana with some members 
of the tuberous-rooted section. Nearly all 
the varieties have been raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, and in the groups of flowering plants 
exhibited by this firm at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society throughout the 
winter months. Begonias of this section are 
always very much in evidence. To this class 
belong the varieties Ensign (herewith 
figured), Ideala, John Heal, Julius, Mrs. 
Heal, Success, Winter Cheer, and Winter 
Perfection. In some the flowers are single, 
and in others semi-double. The culture of 
this class of Begonias is different from that of 
any other, as, like Begonia socotrana itself, 
they all flower in early winter, after which 


FRAGRANCE FOR THE GREENHOUSE 
IN AUTUMN. 

When growing plants for the greenhouse for 
blooming in autumn, it is not often that 
special regard is paid to those that are valued 
for their sweet fragrance, but the scented 
blossoms should not be forgotten. Some of 
the easiest to grow are those possessed of the 
richest perfume, and the spring of the year 
is the time when arrangements should be 
made to get them. 

I wonder how many there are who think of 
that old favourite, Cherry Pie, in the light of 
an autumn and winter-blooming plant? Not 
many, I fear; yet few things are more pro¬ 
ductive, and it is well known that its frag¬ 
rance is of the richest. One may have plants 
in bloom most of the winter, right on from 
September, if he will take the trouble 
to specialise them. What do I mean by 
specialising them? Just this—and I saw the 
plan carried out years ago by a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum grower, who reserved part of a house 


they continue to grow, and as spring advances 
gradually go to rest, or only partially so. 
When in this state the soil must not be 
allowed to become parched up, otherwise the 
small tuber-like masses will suffer. Then, in 
July or in the first half of August, the roots 
should be shaken entirely clear of the old 
soil, and repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould. and sand. When potted, a good posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse should be assigned 
them, and a little water given till they start 
into growth, after which the supply must, of 
course, be increased. A winter temperature 
of 50 degs. to 60 degs. suits this class of 
Begonias well. 

The introduction of B. socotrana, to which 
we owe the winter-flowering group, took 
place in 1880. It passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Veitch, and was distributed by them 
in 1882. Tht first hybrid from it was John 
Heal, obtained in 1883, and sent out two 
years 5 later, since when the various kinds 
'mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, as well as a few others, have been 
put into commerce. 
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for them. He stood the plants out-of-doors 
on beds of ashes, alternately with the 
Chrysanthemums. All flower buds were 
picked off, the shoots were tied out to stakes 
as they grew, and, though it seemed a sacri¬ 
fice to have fine, healthy plants all summer 
without flowers, the sacrifice brought its own 
reward in a prodigality of blossoms, for, on 
the plants being housed in September, they 
were not long in showing bud, and in the 
warm temperature they provided many 
blooms about Christmas. If anyone this 
spring will pot on young plants, theoe may 
be turned to good account this coming 
autumn. Sixfinch or 7-inch pots will be 
found large enough for the final potting, and 
good loam, leaf-mould, and bone-meal or 
rotted manure are all they need in the way of 
compost. And then thero is another favour¬ 
ite, Mignonette, which should be taken in 
hand now. Sow now, say, three seeds in a 
5-inch pot, and then, when the three are up, 
pull out the two weakest without disturbing 
the remaining one, and grow this one on, 
pinching out the leader in order to induce 


Winter-flowering Begonia Ensign. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch and Son’s Nursery at Feltham. 


a bufihy habit, keeping the plants in a cold 
frame until September, removing the lights 
during the summer months. With these two 
sweetly-scented flowers, one may have much 
beauty in the autumn and winter months in 
a greenhouse, and at comparatively little 
expense. Townsman. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stephanotis in fruit.— Would you please give 
me, through the medium of your valuable paper, 
any information regarding the fruit of the Stephano- 
tis? I enclose a photo of the fruit, taken by Mrs. 
Gordon Duff. My employers, as well as myself and 
other gardeners, are very much interested in the 
fruit, as it is the first we have seen. We have 
watched it with interest since first we saw it last 
June, when it would have been about the sire of a 
hen's egg, and should like to know how long it takes 
to ripen, and if the plants are easily raised from 
the seed, and any other hints, etc., which would be 
likely to give us uny idea, etc., as to the fruit? The 
size of the fruit at present is 5 inches long and 
8 inches in circumference, and it is very healthy look¬ 
ing.—G. B. CRUICKSHANK, The Gardens, Drummuir, 
Keith, N.D. 

[It is not at all unusual for the Stephanotis 
to fruit, and if you can manage to 
ripen the seed, which we very 
much doubt, as your garden is 60 
far north, it is very easy to raise 
seedlings. The Stephanotis is, 
however, so easily raised from cut¬ 
tings that very few people trouble 
about increasing from seed. The 
seed requires a brisk bottom-heat 
to get it up well. Sow in well- 
drained sandy peat and loam in 
equal proportions, cover with a 
pane of glass, and keep the 6oiI 
nicely moist until the young plants 
appear. When large enough to 
handle, pot off into thumb pots, 
and keep in a warm position near 
the glass, maintaining a moist 
atmosphere. In the autumn give 
more air to ripen the growth, and 
winter in a temperature of 
55 degs., keeping the soil just 
moist. In March shift into 3-inch 
pots, and treat as before.] 

Fuchsia splendens. — This 
Fuchsia is widely removed from 
the ordinary garden varieties, yet 
it is very pretty, and may be had 
in bloom during the winter and 
early spring months. It is a free- 
growing kind, with heart-shaped 
leaves and peculiar flowers, the 
tube of which is bright crimson 
tipped with green. To have this 
variety in bloom at this time of the 
year it must have the temperature 
of an intermediate-house. Some 
of the species. of Fuchsia merit 
more extended cultivation, for 
while we are greatly overdone 
with so-called garden varieties, 
many of which differ from each 
other only in name, there are 
some at least equally as beautiful 
and quite as distinct that have al¬ 
most dropped out of cultivation. 
In proof of this I may mention F. 
fulgens and corymbiflora, two 
large, bold-growing species; F. 
microphylla and thymaefolia, which 
in leaf and flower are quite miniature kinds ; 
F. gracilis, 6erratifolia, and pendulteflora. 
To these must be added the neat little F. tri- 
phylla, the blooms of which are freely borne 
and of a distinct orange-scarlet hue.—H. 

Greenhouse Asparagus.— If we take into 
consideration their delicate-looking fronds, 
and remember for how long a period they 
keep in good condition in comparison with 
Ferns, then it is not to be wondered at that 
Asparaguses have to a very largo extent 
taken the place of Ferns in not a few green¬ 
houses. Indeed, where graceful-looking 
subjects are wanted for either greenhouse or 
table decoration, it is questionable whether 
one could be found more useful all round 
than Asparagus plumosus. Both plumosus 
and Sprengeri are fitting subjects for bas¬ 
kets and pillars, and can be propagated 
freely from half-ripened shoots in sandy soil, 
with a little bottom-heat. It should not bo 
forgotten that they may also be raised from 
seed sown in a brisk heat now. Have vou 
empty hanging baskets? Have you a pillar 
devqid of covering? Have you a back wall 
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in your greenhouse over which it is possible 
to stretch a few wires? Then plant one or 
two Asparaguses, and you will never be 
without foliage for cutting. Asparaguses 
are most useful, too, for growing in quite 
small pots for the table, as they do not 
shrivel up after a day or two from the heat 
of the greenhouse, as do some of the delicate 
Ferns. —Leahlrst. 

Old versus young plants in hanging- 
baskets. —In the anxiety to get some hang¬ 
ing-baskets filled with bloom, an acquaint¬ 
ance planted some old Fuchsias therein, but 
they were not a success, for the flowers 
dropped just at the time when they were ex¬ 
pected to be in their beauty. No matter 
what the subjects are, whether .Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Lantanas—and 
all these make a good show—it is best to 
start with young plants. They may be struck 
from cuttings now, or, probably, the “left 
overs” from bedding-out time will be found 
the best for the work ; indeed, bedding-out 
time, with its odds and ends of striking-pits 
fjnd boxes, often provides for the beauty of 
the baskets in July and August. Townsman. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR ORCHARDS FOR BEAUTY. 
Some of the most beautiful things in our gar¬ 
den or home landscapes are the orchards of 
the We-st of England, more often planted 
with the Apple than with the Pear. The 
Pear-tree in this country is neglected in this 
respect, and should be much more grown as 
an orchard tree for its beauty even if not for 
its fruit, yearly growing in value. Some 
Pears, like Doyenne du Cornice and Beurre 
Dumont, are worth a score of the old kinds. 
It should be remembered that the Pear-tree 
is finer in form and stature than the Apple, 
and it is not rare to see trees in Worcester¬ 
shire of the size of forest trees, and such 
trees, with their varied and picturesque form, 
are worth thinking of when planting for 
beauty. 

The use of the Quince as a dwarfing stock 
for many years past in England has been 
rather against the Pear as an orchard tree, 
because any kind grafted on this stock never 
succeeds as a standard tree—the only form 
we now have in mind. In our fertile valleys 
and the rich soil of gardens, the Quince is 
often a good stock, hut over a large area of 
poor sandy and chalky land it is worthless, 
and its wide use has done much harm to Pear 
cultivation upon such soils. In using the 
Pear or natural stock, we may be sure that 
it will do well on any land, be it heavy 
Wealden clay or the lighter upland soils. It is 
true, we must wait, for results; the standard 
Pear is a forest tree in its way, and muot be 
allowed time to mature; but it is surely bet¬ 
ter to let the years run by in that way than 
to plant trees which may never succeed as 
standards. For trees so planted to endure 
we should choose good kinds, that ripen in 
our country, and see, in every case, that they 
are grafted on the wild Pear. The most im¬ 
portant point of all is that of varieties. We 
should never plant any but good Pears, 
which, as standards, will ripen in our country 
under any fair conditions. Here are the 
names of some found to possess the&e quali¬ 
ties : Beurre Giffard, Jargonelle, Beurre 
Goubault, Beurre Dumont, Beurre d’Aman- 
lis, Beurre Hardy, Fondante des Bois, Louise 
Bonne, Conseiller de la Cour, Doyenne du 
Comice, Marie Louise, Urbaniste, Soldat La- 
houreur, Triomphe de Jodoigne, Comtesse 
de Paris, Nouvelle Fulvie, Doyenne d’Alen- 
yon, Josephine de Malincs, and Suzette de 
Bavay. 

And here we may also say a word for some 
of the wild Pears of Europe, particularly the 
little-known species of the region of the 
Danube, and southern Russia. Many of these 
eastern kinds are distinct and beautiful in 
growth and appearance, and their leaves take 
on the richest autumn colouring, in shades of 
purple, crimson, orange, and gold, which 
would give fine effect in the wild garden even 
if valueless in other ways. The autumn 
colour of some of our orchard Pears is also 
beautiful, particularly in some soils; an 
orchard of Pears is finer in this way than any 
of our other fruits. _ 

Google 


But, apart from these are the Pears grown 
for perry, an interesting group, of which we 
have no knowledge in the home counties, 
though in some parts of the west they arc 
grown. On the whole, there is no lack of fine 
thingo to go to the forming of what would 
prove a charming addition to many a country 
seat—a Pear orchard with all the trees ill 
their natural forms. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nicotine emulsion for fruit-trees. —I would 
he glad if \V. Strugnell would say where the nicotine 
emulsion, which he recommends in January 25th 
number, for spraying fruit trees to prevent bull¬ 
finches from destroying the buds, can be obtained? 
I have tried to get it from two leading houses, but 
without success. —F. M. 

[This useful insecticide and bud protector 
can be had from Messrs. W. Wood and Son, 
Wood Green, London, N., and is supplied in 
small and large quantities from a quart up¬ 
wards. Not only is it good for staying the 
depredations of bud-eating birds, but it is 
also equally valuable for combating insect 
enemies oil plants of various kinds—indeed, 
it was purposely prepared for this use. It. 
must not be used on any kind of fruit or 
vegetable, as it is found to leave a nauseous 
taint which cannot be removed by any after 
treatment.] 

Pearmain Apples —On pages 501-2, January 21st, 
1905, there was an article on Pearmain Apples. I 
have a good collection of these, but two of them I 
could never find—viz., London and Rusect Table Pear- 
mains. Lower down the writer describes the differ¬ 
ence between the Kent or Sussex Winter Queening 
and the Western one. The R.H.S. schedule, 1907, 
had them in different lists, but I have not seen a 
catalogue make a point of it. I have the Sussex 
Pearmain, and should like to get the other. Could 
you tell me where these three Apples are to be got? 
-W. M., Estex. 

[If you write to any of the fruit-tree 
nurserymen in the West-Midlands you should 
be able to obtain London and Russet Table 
Pearmaina, ns well as Winter Queening, or 
“Quoining,” of Herefordshire. With regard 
to the last, it is quite distinct from Winter 
Queening of Sussex and Kent, which is the 
true Winter Pearmain, or Sussex Duck’s- 
bill, and is always distinguishable by its 
having five prominent ribs or markings ex-' 
tending from the base to the crown. These 
“ ribs’^ are also a prominent feature in the 
Crimson Queening, or ‘Quoining” — in 
fact, the two varieties are very much alike 
both in shape and general appearance, differ¬ 
ing only in that the winter variety has not 
such a handsome, deeply-coloured skin, and 
that it will keep in sound condition till April. 
In shape both are distinctly conical, but in¬ 
stead of being round, as in the Winter 
Queening of Sussex and Kent, the sides of 
the fruits are flattened between the ribs, 
which gives them an angular, or five-sided, 
appearance.] 

Plums rot setting 1 have a Green (fage-tree on 
a south Wiill, but cannot get any fruit. It blooirn, 
but does not retain the fruit, which falls off. f have 
had it pruned each year on the thort-spur system. 
Is this right? Kindly advise me.— F. Thomas. 

[The easting of the blossoms by your Green 
Gage may have been due, perhaps, to injury 
from frost or cold winds. Dryness of the soil 
about the roots would also cause such a mis¬ 
hap. It is amazing the quantity Pf moisture 
the foundations of a brick wall will extract 
from the soil, to the great detriment of fruit- 
trees grown against them. We have before 
now witnessed failures both with Peaches 
and Plums which were clearly attributable to 
this cause, and after water was unstintingly 
applied, whenever it was deemed necessary, 
there was no further trouble in this direction 
afterwards. A too abundant blossoming is 
occasionally responsible for no fruit being 
produced. The reason for this is that the re¬ 
productive organs are either imperfect or so 
weakened that they cannot set fruit. In 
spite of all this it must be admitted that the 
Green Gage is very capricious in some locali¬ 
ties, and, as a rule, it is only now and again 
that a crop can be obtained. If after reading 
the above you feel satisfied that frost, cold 
winds, dryness at the roots, and over-produc¬ 
tion of blossoms are not the cause of infer¬ 
tility in your tree, we advise you to try root¬ 
lifting. If done at once, and the roots kept 
well supplied with moisture during periods of 
dry weather, it may cure the evil. Another ' 


remedy is always to keep the tree furnished 
with as much young wood as is practicable, 
for this produces, in due course, short spurs 
well set with bloom-buds, which invariably 
set more freely than do those produced by 
spurs resulting from the stopping or pruning 
hack of foreright shoots, or what is generally 
denominated “breast-wood.” To this end 
lay in young shoots wherever there is space 
for them—without crowding—even going so 
far as to dispense with portions of subsidiary 
branches, when the latter are partially bare 
of spurs and almost worn out, to make room 
for them, and watch results.] 

Growing Melons and Cucumbers In the 
same house —Would you kindly tell me if it u 
possible to gruw Melons in the same house ;is 
Cucumbers? I have jjrown Cucumbers successfully 
for the past two seasons, and should like, if it is po>- 
sihle, to grow Melons with them this year. It is u 
heated house, and 1 usually plant the Cucumbers iri 
large boxes on the stage, and train them up the 
wires. Would you also tell me if it is possible to 
get a good crop of Melons from unluatcd pits, which 
face south and are mude up to the distance of 
18 inches in front with ashes?— Ambitious. 

[Very much depends on the season and the 
treatment of the Melons and Cucumbers in 
one structure. There is no reason, given a 
favourable season, and close attention to 
detail, why they should not succeed. It is 
true. Cucumbers revel in a moisture-laden 
atmosphere, which would not favour tho 
Melon at the flowering period, nor when the 
fruits approach the ripening stage. At 
other times the Melon enjoys a full comple¬ 
ment of heat, moisture, and sunshine as do 
Cucumbers. Bearing these points in mind, 
there should be no difficulty in dealing with 
these joint crops. It must he remembered 
that Melons need a heavier soil, which should 
be made quite firm, and unless it should he 
deficient of humus, no manure will be neces¬ 
sary. We advise, however, lime in some 
form, preferably that derived from old build¬ 
ings, though should this not be available, 
slaked lime answers very well, applied in 
small quantities, and mixed in the soil. Pols 
or boxes may be used, the former for prefer¬ 
ence. Care is necessary to keep the stems 
above the soil level, or canker may be in¬ 
vited, but do not fill the space at once; 
rather reserve a space for top-dressings later, 
when the flowers arc set and the crop swell¬ 
ing. In some seasons Melons can be grown 
with much success in cold pits; in others 
they are a failure, almost everything depend¬ 
ing on the weather. Some kinds are hardier 
than others. A great deal, too, depends on 
the soil, and liability to canker in the stems 
of the plants. There are many instances 
where it is impossible to grow Melons with¬ 
out their cankering; while there are other 
persons who searixdy know what canker 
troubles are. It is impossible, without actual 
experience, to ascertain whether any sample 
of soil is proof against canker or not, but 
soils with lime and iron deposits are usually 
those which afford the best Melon composts. 
In a cold pit necessarily there is need for 
careful ventilation, so as to conserve all the 
available sun-heat possible to carry them 
through the night. Usually Melons are 
grown without any attempt at shading the 
foliage, and if they can be so grown there 
are infinite advantages over those which are 
shaded. The growth must be trained near 
to the glass, where air can circulate freely 
among the leaves and stems. Any attempt 
to grow Melons at a distance from the glass 
is sure to fail.] 

Pear St. Luke. —This very handsome Pear 
is far from being widely known, as it has 
been but a few years in commerce. I saw 
several single cordon trees of it in fruit on 
the wall of cordon Pears at Frogmore in 
September, 1906, each tree being laden with 
fine, handsome, russety fruits. Evidently it 
is a first-rate variety for cordons, and* I 
should regard it aa a specially good ama¬ 
teur’s Pear, as it is not a specially robust 
grower. I observe that some nurserymen 
offer St. Luke as being double worked. That 
practice is good where a variety may not be 
robust enough naturally to suit the Quince 
stock; but if the stock be first worked with 
a strong grower like Beurre d’Amanlis. for 
instance, then with a medium - habited 
variety, the effect on .the growth and fruiting 
of the latter is excellent. —D. 
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HOW AND WHEN TO GRAFT. 

Fbom the accompanying illustration it will 
be seen that these riotes refer to old Apple 
and Pear-trees, not exhausted or cankered 
specimens, but clean, healthy trees of in¬ 
ferior varieties that do not pay for the 
ground they stand upon. It is argued by 
some fruit growers that by double grafting 
the true character of the fruit is impaired, 
but personally I am not in a position to sup¬ 
port that theory, and having a number of 
frees under my charge that have been sub¬ 
jected to this double grafting, and a great 
many more locally having come under my 
notice of late years, it will take a deal 
of persuasion to convince me that such is 
the case. Trees that are intended for re¬ 
grafting ought to be headed down to within 


soft soap in winter, adding a little horse- 
droppings, thoroughly rubbed through the 
hands, the two being evenly mixed, and 
a box of fine sand or ashes for the hands of 
the grafter to be dipped in when putting the 
finishing touch to the clay. A saw, chisel, 
hammer or mallet., and a sharp knife will 
constitute the necessary tools. First saw 
off the piece left above the given point for 
the grafts or scions to be inserted, cutting 
in a slanting direction, this to be smoothed 
over with a chisel or knife.. 

It must now be decided what mode of graft¬ 
ing is best to adopt. There are some four 
or five different methods, all more or less 
successful when carefully performed, not a 
little depending upon the size of branch to 
be worked. For those over three inches in 
diameter 



Standard Apple-tree cut down and grafted, 
From a photograph by Mr. 


6 inches of where the Scions are to be in¬ 
serted, quite by the middle of February, and ' 
before the 6ap begins to ascend, or too great 
a check would probably bo given the tree if 
headed back and grafted immediately. Spell 
a course would frustrate rather than assist ' 
a quick union of stock and scion, which is 
one of the secrets of success in grafting. 
The end of March and early April is the 
recognised time for such work to be under 
taken, and those who contemplate it always 1 
procure their eeions early in the year, cor- 1 
rectly label and heel the same in under a 
north wall until required, as it is always the 
best for the stock to be slightly in advance J 
of the scions ns regards the movement of the j 
«ap. Other necessaries that must be at 
hand before making a start are raffia, clay, 
with every particle of grit, etc., Removed, 
pounded up and made of^he consistency of 1 

Digitizes b, GOOglC 


showing grafts in position and clayed over. 
0. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


Cleft grafting is advisable, two or 
more scions being inserted, the opening 
being made by the hammer and chisel, the 
latter keeping it open while the graft is in¬ 
serted two inches into the stock, after being 
cut wedge-shape to that length, and kept 
to the outer side, so that both rinds meet. 

Saddle grafting is practised rather 
freely in this county, but it is only with 
medium-sized branches where it can be car¬ 
ried out. The top of the stcck is cut wedge 
shape, and the scion cleft up the centre and 
placed astride the stock, an opening being 
made in the rind to take the thicker side of 
the scion, and the thinner side carried 
astride the stock, a small opening being 
made in the bark to take it. This mode 
secures the graft in firm position, and gives 
a greater expanse of alburnum, which means 
a quicker union of stock and 6cion. A quick 


way of grafting is to make a slit down the 
bark, 1| inches or so in length, and make a 
clean cut of a similar length one side of the 
scion, inserting this between the bark and 
w'ood ; but it is not a very firm method unless 
the grafts are secured to supports tied to 
the stock. As soon as the scions are in¬ 
serted make each one secure with w r ide bands 
of raffia, made fairly firm, the next opera¬ 
tion being to make an oblong or egg-shape 
mound of clay around the junction, as de¬ 
picted above,, so that air is entirely ex¬ 
cluded, making the clay as smooth as pos¬ 
sible with the hands, and if damp Moss be 
tied over the clay and kept moistened with 
the syringe daily in hot weather, the crack¬ 
ing of the clay as it becomes dry will be 
avoided. 

To be successful with grafting, the two 
harks must meet, the grafts, from 4 inches 
to 6 inches long, the cuts in every instance 
being clean and free of grit, and the tying 
and claying well done. One, or, at the most 
two-year-old wood, makes the best grafts, 
and as soon as growth begins to push, 
loosen the clay and eventually the tying 
material, and support the grafts to prevent 
the wind or birds displacing them. J. M. 

Biclon, Devon. 

SCARCITY OF ENGLISH APPLES. 
“H.” (page 702) is by no means the only one 
surprised at the absence of home-grown 
Apples from the windows of London 
fruiterers after Christmas, and, being a 
grower, I may, perhaps, be able to enlighten 
him as to some of the reasons why it isi so. 
The replies given explain many of the. rea¬ 
sons, for, undoubtedly, we have far too many 
varieties, and the art of pruning is still far 
from perfect; but, from my own experience, 
I should say that the one thing the English 
grower needs is not knowledge of how r to 
grow, or what to grow', but capital to carry 
ou the work long enough to be able to get 
some return for his labour during ihe average 
years of a man’s lifetime. Apples that are 
large and very prolific in a young state— 
especially those of the Lord Suffield or Cod- 
Un type—are planted by the hundred thou¬ 
sand, simply because the fruit can be sold 
before the American Apples arrive. Many 
small growers have no store houses, and they 
argue that the best policy is to get rid of the 
fruit as soon as possible. Let anyone who is 
sceptical on this point try it on a small 
scale. I have growm both early and late 
sorts for years, and have all the varieties 
mentioned at page 702. There is no ques¬ 
tion about the late varieties taking far 
longer to come into a fruitful state, and 
when you have grow-n and stored them the 
returns will not equal those obtained for the 
early ones, for directly the foreign supplies 
become general the demand for home-grown 
Apples declines, and although I retail my ow n 
fruit direct to the consumer, I can readily 
dispose of either cooking or dessert sorts at 
a higher figure before Christmas than I can 
get for similar fruit afterwards. The sorts 
mentioned by your correspondent are all 
well known to English gardeners, for the 
Kentish orchards were full of Wellington, 
Northern Greening, etc., fifty years ago, 
and for private gardens there is still a mode¬ 
rate demand for them ; but the fruit-tree 
nurseryman is influenced, like other trades¬ 
men, by the demand which really rules the 
supply, and I can honestly say that my early 
Apples have paid me far better than my very 
late 6orts. I find that Apple-trees that are 
cleared of their crop quite early in the 
autumn are much more regular croppers 
than those that have their Fruit hanging on 
the tree as long as possible. The early sorts 
are free to plump up their flower-buds, and 
get ready for a fresh start, while the late 
sorts are perfecting their crop. I have ’ 
French Crab and other late sorts as sound 
as the day they were gathered, but the re¬ 
turns from ordinary Apple consumers do not 
justify my grubbing up any of the early sorts 
to make room for the late ones. 

Gosport. James Groom. 

The Lackey-moth.—Now is a good time to look 
for the bracelets of eggs which surround the fruit- 
tree shoots. When th'c ieggs ore found they should 
be at once removed and crushed. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Growth is more rapid 
now. Climbers will require thinning and 
training. Green fly may, perhaps, appear 
upon the young shoots of various climbers, 
such as Roses and other plants. Vaporising 
with nicotine is the best means of destroy¬ 
ing these, though if the conservatory is 
attached to the dwelling-house it is not al¬ 
ways wise to use the vaporising lamps, as 
if the fumes enter the house there will be 
danger of suffocation. Tobacco - powder 
dusted over green-fly, and washed off again 
in a short time with the dead flies, is effec¬ 
tive. Quassia extract makes a good syring¬ 
ing mixture for destroying insects. The 
usual course is to vaporise the growing-house 
so that every plant taken to the conservatory 
is clean. Fuchsia cuttings soon root now in 
heat, and should be potted off and started 
singly in small pots when rooted, still keep¬ 
ing them in heat, as stunted young plants 
seddom do any good. Old Fuchsias that were 
pruned back will be breaking freely, and 
should be repotted when necessary. It is a 
principle of the Fuchsia-grower that there 
should b 2 no check till the plant has attained 
its full development, as with a cheek comes 
the tendency to produce blossom, and then 
growth ceases. Though there may be elon¬ 
gation of the points of the shoots, it amounts 
to a mere extension of the flowering tips ; 
therefore, if large plants are wanted, shift 
into larger pots ns soon as the roots reach 
the 6ides of the pot and begin to coil round. 
Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering 
should soon be selected nnd brought on in 
a light position, so that the plants mav be 
sturdy. Anything new and good may still be 
increased by taking cuttings of the young 
shoots. There is abundance of bright flowers 
in this department now, especially among 
the forced things. The best flowers for cut¬ 
ting now are Roses, Carnations, .Narcissi, 
Tulips, Anemones, Deutzias, Lilacs, nnd Lily 
of the Valley. 

Forcing-house.— There is a busy time here 
now, not only in forcing flowers, but in rais¬ 
ing seedlings and striking cuttings. Cannas 
should bo started now. Begonias of the 
tuberous section are moving; our usual 
course is to shake these out and 6tart in 
boxes, and when sufficiently advanced place 
in single pots, still keeping them moving, 
those intended for the conservatory to be 
shifted into larger pots, and the bedding 
stock to have pots proportionate to their size 
and strength, and by-and-bye gradually 
cooled down and hardened off. Do not per¬ 
mit any seedlings to remain too long in the 
seed-pots, or they will be useless. Cuttings 
also are injured if kept too long starving in 
cutting pots. If one has many matters in 
hand at this season, it will be necessary to 
be active and energetic, or something will 
suffer. Stocks, Asters, and other easily- 
grown annuals will do better raised in a 
cool house or frame after this date, and all 
plants which are ready to prick out should 
have prompt attention, as young things soon 
)>erish if neglected. Be careful with the 
watering-pot, and do not overdo it. 

Tender annuals. — Cockscombs, both the 
ordinary and formal Cockscomb, and the 
feathery Celosias may be sown now in the 
warm-frame very thinly, and be shifted as 
required, still keeping them near the gla.ss. 
The feathery Celosia makes rather a pretty 
bed in the open air, but should not be 
planted out before June. Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds. Sweet Scabious, Chinese 
Pinks, Salpiglossis, Phlox Drummondi, 
Verbenas, and Petunias are now largely used 
in the garden. Tobaccos, including the 
coloured hybrids, are useful, and may be 
sown in heat. All these things may be grown 
very well in boxes iti a warm-frame, with a 
good sized cold frame to receive them when 
up nnd established. Thousands of plants 
may bo raised without ranch labour. 

Figs In the forcing-house. Disbud all 
young, useless shoots. Stop all young shoots 
left at the fifth leaf by applying pressure 
with the finger, and the syringing water 
should be pure and of the same temperature 
as the house. Feed^w*th liquid-manure when 
neep^ayv. Ventilate teflirti I ^control 


the rising temperature. Night temperature 
now, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Orchard-house. —Tim trees will now be in 
bloom, and it will assist pollenation if the 
strong branches are tapped daily for a time 
with a padded stick, to distribute the pollen. 
The ventilation must be carefully watched, 
avoiding cold draughts. Front or side air 
will only be necessary on bright, warm days. 
There are often very cold winds in March, 
which should be kept out whilst the growth 
is young. Keep the roots moist. 

Early Crapes in pots.— These will now- 
take liberal nourishment, both liquid ami 
solid. If the pots are plunged, or partly 
plunged, in the leaf-bed, and a mulch of good 
compost placed on the surface, extending 
outside over a part near the pot, the roots 
will find it, and be much benefited thereby. 
I have seen support given to pot Vines en¬ 
closed in wire netting, the compost being 
chiefly okl turf full of fibre, in which has 
been mixed a little artificial food. Giving 
nourishment in this way is much better than 
so much liquid manure, which, if used ip. 
excess, is not so beneficial, and may spoil the 
colouring of the Grapes. 

Forcing Tomatoes. —The plants will make 
good progress now in a night temperature of 
60 degrees, freely ventilated on fine days. 
Tomatoes may be grown in pots, boxes, or in 
narrow beds along the sides of span-roofed 
houses. Plant in sweet, fresh, open soil, of 
which good loam forms the chief part. A 
small quantity of wood-ashes will be a very 
useful condiment. 

Plants in the house. -Aspidistras will soon 
be making new growth, and, if much pot- 
bound, they should be repotted. This is the 
time when division may be done—clean pots 
freely drained, and good loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand will be necessary. Palms in tubs, 
if full of roots, may have liquid stimulant 
once a week. Azaleas, Deutzias, Lilacs, Lily 
of the Valley, and Narcissi in pots or vases 
are plentiful now'. 

Outdoor garden.— The warm, sunny rock 
garden will soon be bright with early flowers. 
Among the most, interesting of these is Iris 
reticulata, nestling close to the sheltering 
stone. There usually is, or may be, a sliadv 
side to the sunny rock garden, where posi¬ 
tions can be made for hardy Cyclamens and 
choice Primulas, some of which are charm¬ 
ing. Additions may be made to the rock 
garden now, as when this idea is once intro¬ 
duced it generally grows. There are many 
sides to alpine gardening. The most inter¬ 
esting rock or alpine garden I ever had nnv- 
tliing to do with was formed in an old, worked- 
out stone quarry, and as the garden had been 
in several hands, each of which had advanced 
it a stage, it was, to me, exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. There were winding steps cut out of 
the natural rock, and climbers and creepers 
everywhere hanging over cliffs, and down in 
the bottom was a quiet pool for Water Lilies 
and other aquatics. Weakly lawns may now 
be top dressed. There are special lawn 
manures to be had now, which are satisfac¬ 
tory, but there is no lack of suitable manures. 
I have used basic slag and nitrate of 6oda 
with considerable effect. 

Fruit garden.— These who failed to get in 
all the Straw'berries required in the autumn 
may make the necessary additions now. T 
have seen very good crops of Onions grown 
among the spring-planted Strawberries. The 
plantations which have passed through the 
winter may have the surface stirred, and be 
given a dressing of soot and lime to clear the 
ground of insects and slugs. New beds of 
alpine or other late bearing Strawberries 
may be made now'. St. Antoine do Padoue 
is one of the best of the perpetual kinds. A 
more recently-introduced kind, named Ore¬ 
gon, has been well spoken of. Among the 
best Gooseberries for dessert are Whitesmith, 
Crown Bob, Pitmaston Greengage, Iron¬ 
monger. Keen’s Seedling, Leader, nnd Broom 
Girl. These are nil large fruited kinds, and, 
when well ripened, are superior to the small 
varieties we grew years ago. Of course, 
everybody grows Warrington, as it is a 
good keeper, and well flavoured also. One 
has to be careful now in purchasing Goose¬ 
berry bushes, as the mildew is spreading. As 


soon as the blossoms begin to expand on 
Apricot or Peach-trees the netting must be 
looked up and secured in front of the trees. 

Vegetable garden.— Take advantage of 
every fine day, when the land works freely, 
for sowing seeds as required for vegetables 
and salads. Experienced men do not often 
make a mistake in seed-sowing; but one of 
the evils to guard against is not to waste 
good seeds by crowding the plants in the 
drills, for even when the thinning is done 
promptly, thick sowing is an evil, because 
little plants cannot be in an overcrowded 
state, even for a short time, without suffering 
deterioration. We must sow enough sieds 
to enable the best to be seen and selected 
for the crop, but beyond that thick sowing is 
very harmful. Plant cuttings of Seakale. 
Only one crown should be left on each cut¬ 
ting. Plant in rows 15 inches apart, and the 
same distance from each other in the rows. 
This will give room for the development of 
strong crowns, which are necessary for for¬ 
cing. Seeds of Asparagus may be sown now. 
There is no reason why this vegetable should 
not be more cultivated in small and mode¬ 
rate-sized gardens, except that people do not 
like waiting several years for a crop to 
mature. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

March 16th .—Sowed Early Nantes Carrot, 
Early Milan Turnip, Myatt’s Garnishing 
Parsley, Salsafy and Scorzonera, Leeks, As¬ 
paragus, and Celery for main crop in gentle 
heat. Several kinds of Marrow Peas are 
sown now—W T alker’s Perpetual and Auto¬ 
crat—also several kinds of Lettuces, both 
Cos and Cabbage. Jeffries’ Little Queen Cos 
is a very nice little Lettuce for summer. 

March 17th .— Made up several Mushroom- 
beds, including two outside in open air. Beds 
in bearing are watered when necessary, 
usually after gathering. A little nitrate of 
soda or some other stimulant is given in the 
water. Planted more Potatoes. We al¬ 
ways plant in drills, the distance apart to be 
in proportion to the anticipated spread of the 
growth. 

March 18th .—Took more Seakale and Rhu¬ 
barb roots to Mushroom-house, and potted 
up more roots of Chicorv to be blanched in 
the dark. Mustard and Cress are sown often 
now in boxes in heat. Radishes are drawn 
daily now' from warm frame. Earthed up 
Potatoes in frame. Where the 6oil is dry, 
liquid manure is given. Put in more cuttings 
of Dahlias and Salvias. 

March 19tk.- Removed exhausted Aspara¬ 
gus from frame, and filled frame with Paris 
RIarket Lettuces. Finished fixing nets over 
Apricot and Peach-trees. Fishing-nets are 
used now'. We formerly used heavier net¬ 
ting, but we find the crop quite as good under 
the fishing nets, and the growth of the trees 
is strong and healthy. When heavier nets 
w'ere used, they were removed on fine days; 
fishing-nets remain on. 

March 20th .—We arc still putting in cut¬ 
tings of many things. This and potting off 
and pricking seedlings into boxes take up 
much time now. Commenced pruning Roses. 
Shall leave the Teas till the last. Newly- 
planted Roses will, probably, be left till the 
first week in April. Grafting fruit-trees will 
shortly be done. I like to get the sap well 
on the move first. 

March 21st .—All bulbs which have been 
forced will be planted out in masses in the 
shrubberies and elsewhere. Re-arranged 
conservatory. This is usually done once a 
week, new material being brought in and ex¬ 
hausted plants removed. Give as much 
variety in arrangement as possible, and so 
avoid the monotony of seeing the same ar¬ 
rangement always. 


Gooseberry mildew -A case was heard at the 
Downham Market (Norfolk) Sessions, the other day, 
when a fruit-prow or, of Oatwell, was summoned by 
the Norfolk County Council's inspector for (Joom 
berry-mildew Tor faiimp to prune Gooseberry bushes 
on his land which were infected with American Goose¬ 
berry mildew, as required by an order of the Board 
of Agriculture. ITe was also summoned for failing to 
adopt other measures for the prevention of the 
spread of the disease, specified in the «ime order. 
|The grower, who pleaded not- guilty, was fined A‘6 
JflfllaElLlMttl I I A/T IK-LIIYVJO Ml 
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LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Land for market garden ( One in Doubt). 
—If nil the facts are as you state them, I am 
clearly of opinion that you are entitled to a 
year’s notice, terminating with a full year 
of tenancy. Upon what ground clo they 
claim to have you quit on twelve days’ 
notice? I have never heard of any such 
arrangement as that. It does not matter 
when you paid your rent. The question is 
when did your tenancy begin? You do not 
say whether you have planted the land with 
trees and plants, such as a market gardener 
deals with ; but I suppose you have done 60 , 
and you are, therefore, entitled to remove, 
probably, most of your stock-in-trade of that 
description, and to claim compensation for 
manure and other improvements effected on 
the land. My advice to you is that you see 
a local solicitor, and let him deal with the 
matter for you.— Barrister. 

Gardener's right to notice (WindermereJ. 
—You do not tell me whether there was any 
agreement (verbally) as to notice being given 
on either side. Nor do you tell me whether 
you were engaged to serve for a full year, or 
whether it was to be understood that you 
were not to bo engaged for any definite 
period, but that your employment was to go 
on as long as both parties thought fit, so long 
as you were paid monthly. If this were the 
case, it would be a monthly hiring (although 
the wages were fixed at a sum per annum), 
and you would be entitled to a month’s no¬ 
tice. If, on the other hand, it was to be an 
engagement for one year only, then you have 
no claim, because, by the Statute of Frauds, 
it is provided that an agreement not to be 
performed within the space of one year from 
the date of the making of the agreement is 
not enforceable, unless it is made in writing. 
You seem to have been badly treated. You 
had better consider the points I have indi¬ 
cated.— Barrister. 

Gardener's claim to legacy (M. T.).— It 
is impossible to answer this question with 
absolute certainty without seeing the exact 
wording of the will ; but, so far as I am 
aware, a gardener has always held rank with 
a coachman as a “domestic” servant, and 
if a coachman and stableman not living and 
boarding in the employer’s house are en¬ 
titled to legacies, then, primd facie, the gar¬ 
dener would also be entitled. It is largely a 
question of construing the word “indoor.” 
Does it mean, literally, those living indoors, 
or does it mean those which rank as domestic 
servants, though not, in fact, “living in”? 
That is the legal point. You do not tell me 
where and liow you have been living during 
your twenty-five "years of service. One can 
scarcely believe that your master intended to 
leave you out. Have you asked his executors 
about it? If not, do so at once, and let me 
know what explanation they give you.— 
Barrister. 


BIRDS. 

Budgerigars (The Bracken*). —These are 
very interesting birds for the aviary, being 
beautiful in‘ plumage, quite hardy, and 
breeding freely in confinement. They are 
natives of South Australia, and are known 
also as Graes Parrakeets; are quite small, 
the body not being much larger than that of 
the canary, although the long tail and short 
legs give them quite a different appearance. 
The plumage is bright green, the back and 
wings being marked with dark, undulating 
lines; the forepart of the head is light yel¬ 
low; the bare skin about the nostrils is sky- 
blue in the cock and cream-colour in the 
hen. These birds usually begin breeding in 
August, after the moulting season, and will 
rear several broods before winter sets in. 
The eggs vary in number up to eight or nine, 
and are hatched in about sixteen days, but 
in succession, an the hen sits from the time 
of laving the first egg. The ordinary diet of 
these birds is Canary-seed and Millet, Oats 
and soaked bread being added when there 
are young ones to be reared. They do re¬ 
markably well in an outdoor aviary, and will 
also breed in a large eagpdiAthe house. .They 
agree well with canapes oih 0 |sjn»ll 


birds. They require no building materials, 
but will readily take to a Cocoa-nut hu 6 k is 
which to lay and rear their young, if pro¬ 
vided for them, being suspended or placed in 
a snug corner, with the aperture at one end 
turned towards the light. 

Food for Bullfinch [Talbot ).—Scalded Rape- 
seed is the best staple food for these birds, 
to which may be added a little Canary-seed, 
and a few Hemp-seeds daily. Hemp-seed, if 
given in quantity, proves too heating, and is 
liable to bring on liver complaint, besides 
causing the plumage to become dark—almost 
black in some cases. Mixed seeds, as sold in 
packets, are not suitable. Bullfinches are 
very susceptible to heat, which affects them 
injuriously. These birds are very fond of 
nibbling at fruit-buds, and a few twigs of any 
kind of fruit-tree afford them healthy amuse¬ 
ment, and may be given occasionally instead 
of green food ; a bit of Apple now and then 
i 6 also very acceptable to them. Should 
your birds show signs of breeding, add some 
pounded chalk or old mortar to the grit-sand, 
as lime in some form is required at such time 
for the elaboration of shells for the eggs. 
From lack of this egg-binding often ensues, 
causing the death of the bird. Should any 
young be hatched, give the old birds an extra 
allowance of green food while rearing them. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 3rd. 

The hall has rarely been filled with choicer 
exhibits than was the case on the occasion of 
the last meeting, when superb groups of 
Orchids, also forced flowering shrubs, Carna¬ 
tions, and the earliest of alpine and bulbous 
plants were all displayed to the best advan¬ 
tage. Visitors, too, were numerous through¬ 
out the day—so numerous, indeed, that at 
times it was well nigh impossible to move 
about. The only gold medal awarded by the 
floral committee at this meeting went to a 
splendid group of forced flowering shrubs, 
grown and arranged by the Messrs. R. and 
G. Cuthbert, Southgate. From a dark back¬ 
ground of tall, graceful Palms came masses 
of well-flowered Azalea mollis and its allies, 
a fine lot of Magnolias, together with Pru- 
nuses, double and single Cherries, Choisya 
ternata, etc. The group was certainly 6 et up 
in a very handsome way, the masses of 
Azalea in rich chrome, palest orange, and 
yellow shades being much admired. A very 
fine group of forced shrubs and trees, too, 
was arranged by the Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, and here a greater 
variety of things, both in bush and standard 
form, was seen. The Wistarias in this group 
were very beautiful. The standard Pyrus 
Mains varieties were also very pretty, and 
not least among the newer plants the lovely 
Vitis Henryana, which, grown in this way, 
is really an acquisition. In another place 
the Messrs. Veitch made one of their interest¬ 
ing displays of Azalea indica. also Tree-Car¬ 
nations in great variety, the rather new 
shrubby Coreopsis Granti from Uganda, 
with golden-coloured blossoms, and a great 
variety of other plants. Another fine lot of 
forced shrubs came from Mr. L. R. Russell, 
of Richmond, and here single and double 
Lilacs prevailed, with touches of colour from 
Azaleas and the like. The bit of colour 
afforded by the rich scarlet berries of the 
Aucuba as it fronted a nice lot of Clematis 
indivisa was effective. Among the forced 
bulbs a group from Lady Tate, Streatham 
Common (gardener, Mr. Wm. Howe), was 
very fine; indeed, we have rarely seen pot- 
grown Daffodils in so many kinds and Tulips 
so well and uniformly flowered in the open¬ 
ing days of March. The Lilies, Arums. 
Solomon’s Seal, and other things in the 
group were equally worthy of praise. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, had n 
very telling rockery exhibit, whereon low- 
placed colonies of Hopatieas, Primula denti- 
culata appeared in quite a natural manner. 
Masses of Irises of the reticulata and allied 
groups, Saxifrages, and others were seen to 
advantage. Forced shrubs and flowering 
plants were also displayed by this firm, and 
in a group apart a choice assortment of Tree- 
Carnations, in which the rich scarlet of 
Robert Craig stood out conspicuously. The 


Messrs. E. G. Hill and Son, Edmonton, had 
a pleasing and varied table of Ferns, mostly 
of choice kinds. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a grand lot of Tree-Carnations, 
together with their fine strain of salmon- 
coloured Cyclamen, which has been so much 
admired. A set of some twenty-five species 
of Acacia in flower from this firm deserves 
more than a passing note, and such‘exhibits 
to-day are not frequent. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, had a pleasing table 
of Ferns and flowering plants, conspicuous 
among the latter being some well-flowered 
examples of Pelargonium Clorinda, a valu¬ 
able addition to the 6 centcd-lenved section, 
and an early and continuous bloomer withal. 
The group of forced Roses from Mr. Geo. 
Mount, of Canterbury, was admired by all. 
It is the first of its kind for this season, and 
in the main was made up of the lovely crim¬ 
son scarlet Richmond and the quite new 
Joseph Lowe, which, we believe, is not yet 
sent out. Both kinds were superbly grown 
and exhibited, and the latter combining, as 
it does, the colours of La France and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, will be welcome when the 
time arrives for its distribution. From the 
Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
came a handsome lot of well-flowered 
Camellia plants, nnd which, appearing to¬ 
day, are as a link with the past. We think, 
however, there is still a future for this fine, 
vigorous race of flowering trees. Many varie¬ 
ties were shown, and all in vigorous, healthy 
plants. Lord Hillingdon (gardener, Mr. 
Allan) had a lot of Lachenalias extremely 
well grown. The Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, exhibited their fine strains of Pri¬ 
mula sinensis and winter-flowering Zonal 
Pelargoniums, the latter always commanding 
attention at this dull season of the year. 
Mr. W. H. Page, Tangley Nurseries, Hamp¬ 
ton, again brought a fine display of Lilies 
and the winter-flowering Carnations, the 
blooms of the latter being especially good. 
Lilacs and alpines, both in many diverse 
kinds, came from Mr. Geo. Paul, the Old 
Nurseries, Cheslnint. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kes- 
ton, Kent, had a very interesting and choice 
exhibit of hardy plants, in which were to lie 
seen a w’onderftil lot of Crocus species, 
chiefly of the winter nnd early-flowering 
kinds, and many beautiful alpines; while 
of flowering shrubs there was a large collec¬ 
tion of cut blooms of Rhododendrons and 
Camellias. Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, brought hardy Heaths, Saxifraga 
Burseriana major, and others in plenty ; the 
Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery had a 
variety of alpines, hardy Heaths, Megaseas, 
etc. ; the Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covenfc 
Garden, showed Lenten Roses in great 
variety, with forced Daffodils and other 
plants ; Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, 
brought alpines and Primula sinensis vars. 
and Orchids in variety; Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, had a few hardy 
Heaths, Eric*i eodonodcs being in good con¬ 
dition ; while the Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, the Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton, and the Misses Kipping each 
displayed a collection of hardy plants in many 
varieties. The Messrs. Peed, in addition to 
alpines, had a large and well-flowered lot of 
Laohenalias. 

The collections of Orchids were beautiful, 
and in at least two instances—those from 
Major Holford, Westonbirt and Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Reigate—probably unique. In each 
instance a gold medal was awarded, the 
former collection containing superb examples 
of Odontoglossum Loochristense, Lycaste 
Balliae Mary Gratrix, of a rcd-crimson 
hue; Ltelio-Cattleya Ariel, orange, with 
crimson - tipped lip, in splendid array; 
Cattleya Trianre varieties, and many more. 
The other group was especially rich in 
Dendrobes, D. Cybele, Gatton Eark var., 
which received the first-class certificate, be¬ 
ing a feature in the group. Other groups of 
Orchids came from Messrs. Jas. Cypher and 
Sons, Cheltenham; Hugh Low and Co., 
Charles worth and Co. (Bradford), Armstrong 
and Brown, and others. 

But a few single dishes of fruits, chiefly 
Apples, came before the fpuit committee. 

A full list of certificates and medals will 
be found in our advertising columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, f’u mi sal-street, Ilolbom, 
London, E.C. IjCtters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name ami address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qticries should be sent at <* time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trilling that it is necessary that three 
sjwcimcns of each kind should be sent. We can u ndertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Slugs (Souchong).—A good plan is to dissolve 2 lb. 
of quite fresh lump-lime in a gallon of water or 
more, if wanted, in the same proportion. When 
fully dissolved, and the sediment has settled, pour 
off into a water-can that lias a rose on it, and water 
freely where the slues are. Do this in the evening 
when the slugs are feeding. Or you may scatter 
air-slaked lime round the plants in the evening. 

Climbing annuals (Culver ).—In addition to the 
Canary-creeper (Tropieolum cariariense), you can 
grow on your trellis Tropieolum LobbSnnum, T. 
tuberosum, Cobwa scandens, Mina lobata, Lophosper- 
mum scandens, Mnurandya Barclayana, Ecctcmo- 
carpns scaber, and Cobica seandens. Sweet Peas 
would also answer, while the annual Convolvuli in 
many shades of colour are pretty for low trellises. 
No need to use Gourds, seeing you have such a choice 
among good flowering annuals. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy 
(J. J. Ormxton ).—The loaves of the plant you send 
are suffering from a disease very common to this 
section. Plants that have been highly fed or pro¬ 
pagated from highly-fed plants are very liable to 
this disease, which seems to resemble a kind of 
eczema. Plants grown in comparatively poor soil 
are seldom attacked. If you withhold stimulants 
and remove the worst, affected leaves, we fancy the 
plants will be restored to hcnlth. 

Water Lilies in tubs (Mrs. E. Hopkins).—Water 
Lilies do well in half-casks buried in the turf and 
half filled with loamy soil and water. On lawns the 
cask or half-cask might be sunk level with the sur¬ 
face, thus giving the leaves and flowers of the Water 
Lilies the nppcarance of growing out of the ground. 
Of course, the strong-growing varieties of the Mar- 
liacaea type are too vigorous for this mode of culture, 
but there are many of the less strong-growing kinds 
that answer well treated tints. You will find a 
chapter devoted to “ Water Gardens," in "The Eng¬ 
lish Flower Garden.” 

Cinerarias after flowering (Ajax ).—Alter your 
plants have done blooming you can cut them down 
to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the soil, topdress 
them with some light soil, and place under a shady 
wall. Keep them fairly moist at the roots, and they 
will soon send up a lot of suckers, which can be taken 
off and rooted in sandy soil in any cool shady frame, 
and then potted on. These will make capital plants 
for flowering next season. As a rule, however, we 
think it would be your best plan to raise your stock 
of Cinerarias annually from seed, except in the case 
of kinds you wish to perpetuate. 

Camellias dropping their buds*( J. C.).— Bud- 
dropping is such a eomiffon complaint that it may he 
as well to say that no one special cause can be 
assigned for its occurrence. It is simply the result 
of a temporary stagnation of some or all of the 
functions of nutrition, and can only be provided 
against by maintaining the health of the plants at a 
high standard. A dry, close, arid atmosphere will 


cause bud-dropping; therefore, the Camellia should 
never be kept in a constantly-heated apartment, but 
it will do in a cool-room. The soil should be kept 
moist, but heavy doses of water should never be 
given, or the roots decay, and then there is not suffi¬ 
cient vital energy left to expand the buds, which fall 
off. Growth will commence about the beginning of 
April, and whilst it is being made keep the plauts 
warm, but not unduly deprived of air, and when the 
buds begin to form admit air night and day, and 
water during the growing geuson with clear soot- 
water, syringing the foliage on bright days in the 
afternoon. 

Abutilons (J. Loir).—The best thing to do with 
the Abutilons that have become pot-bound ami starv¬ 
ing is to cut them somewhat hard back, and when 
fresh growth commences turn the plants out and 
well mb down the balls of roots, tiien shift them 
into larger pots than those they came out of, using 
j some fresh loam mixed with well rotted manure and 
a sprinkling of sand. When the plants have made 
fresh root and growth they will bloom freely. 

Soil for Fuchsias and Pelargoniums ( W. T.). 

, —Fuchsias like a free, light, generous compost, such 
as equal parts leaf-mould and loam, adding thereto 
u good portion of silver sand. Pelargoniums like a 
more holding compost, say, two parts loam tq one of 
leaf-mould and a little sand. A little well rotted 
manure may be added to the Fuchsia compost, but 
the Pelargoniums ore. as a rule, bettor without it. 
Pot the Pelargoniums firmly, but the Fuchsias some¬ 
what lightly. 

Cinerarias drooping (</.).— It is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence for Cinerarias to go off in the 
manner described, and we have always attributed the 
failure to unsuitable compost, or a sudden stoppage 
of root action brought about by a sodden state of the 
soil, the same being induced by careless watering. 
There may be grubs in the compost. Torn one of the 
dead plant-a out and examine the soil. Should there be 
any grubs, water with lime-water. Iri any ohm*, water 
with caution. The Cineraria likes the soil moist, 
but quickly feels the effect of even one overdose of 
water. 

Begonia Rex losing its leaves (F. M .).-Be 
gonias of the Bex type require a minimum winter 
temperature of 50 digs. Kept in n cool greenhouse, 
they are sure to lose their leave* in the manner de¬ 
scribed.' Keep the plant as warm as possible, water¬ 
ing so that the soil is kept just nicely moist. In 
«lue time a fresh leaf will be seen to form, and when 
this has attained to some size, turn the plant out 
of the pot, shake away all tho old soil, and replace 
in a clean pot of the same size, using a compost of 
sandy pent. Keep as warm as possible, watering 
moderately, and shading from hot sun. 

Preserving Fern fronds (IF. S ).-The proper 
time to cut Fern fronds is when the -plant it at its 
best—in fact, whenever the frond is perfect in form 
and of the size required. There are many methods 
of preserving Fern fronds, but we know of noiie 
more simple and effective than placing the fronds 
singly between the leaves of a thick pad of blotting- 
paper, or between the leaves of a thick book, where 
they should remain till quite dry. in no case 
should they be exposed to the air till perfectly dry, 
or they lose their colour, and a heavy weight should 
be placed on the pad or book to keep the Ferns air¬ 
tight while in the process of dry ing. 

Flowering Heaths (Erica). — Heaths can certainly 
be grown in an ordinary greenhouse. During the 
winter they should be kept quite cool, merely ex¬ 
cluding frost from them, ventilating freely in mild 
weather. The treatment that suits Pelargoniums will 
do for them. When done blooming, cut them back 
just below the flowers, allow them to start fairly 
into growth and then repot them, using only the 
best peat with plenty of silver sand. During the 
summer months give plenty of air, and shade a little 
from very hot sun. By the middle of August they 
will have made good growth, and should then he 
placed in the open uir iu a sunny position. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia grandiflora (Smilar ).—We are assum¬ 
ing that this is the Magnolia to which you refer. 
The tops of this branch naturally, and all that need 
1 bo done is to spread them out thinly, keeping the 
growths secured to the wall. The strongest hranches 
must be kept to the wall by means of strips of 
leather and strong nails, the side shoots being sc- 
1 cured to these. The trees ought never to be closely 


trained, and of course you-must not cut the wood 
buck close to the wall, as you suggest. Young plants 
should not be pruned at all, and old plants do nut 
require much done to them in that way. It is ad¬ 
visable to cut out a brunch where tou thick, but 
not otherwise. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


M. C. L.—l, So much depends on the weather. If 
very dry, mulch towards the end of the present 
month, and water freely, if need be, more especially 
in the case of newly-planted stuff. 2, Prick the *eed- 
, lings out into boxes or pans when strong enough. 

: and ngain transfer to a reserve spot in the garden, 
finally planting out in the early autumn to flower in 

1900. 3, Plant the Chrysanthemums out jn May.- 

Miss J. E. Johnson.—See reply to “Croquet Lawn,” 
i in our issue of December 14th. 1907, page 558, a copy 
1 of which can be had, post free, for ljd., from the 

publisher.- C. IF. Evans.— No: the samples of sand 

you send will not answer for mixing With all potting 
sods. There b evidently too much lime in them. 

I Your Lest plan will be to grow some plants—not 
! Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and hard-wooded plants—in 
i the suH to which it has been ad«ied, and judge for 
yourself. You can purchase silver sand in quantity 

very cheaply from any .horticultural sundriesnian.- 

! C. C. M.— Yes; you e.in plant any of the mossy Saxi- 
1 fraces, but we should prefer to let the Cyclamen 
! conns have the space to theniselvee. They will, no 
doubt, seed freely.—- James Cooper.- You should in- 
\ sort an advertisement in our pages. Sec advertise- 
1 melit rc Potato Colleen, ill our current issue, page v. 

|- F. G. Small.— I be your own discretion, as much 

I will depend on the.arrangement of the flowers and 
I the judges.-Mrs. Eastwood.—We tear the Mon¬ 

ster a i* not given a warm enough house. To do it 

well it must have a moist stove-heat.- A. E. 

Humphreys-Oiven.— Poultry-keeping: Lewis Wright’s 
" Book of Poultry " . (Cassell and Co.). Bees : " A 
Modern Bee-farin M (Himmins); published by Fawcett. 

- Old Subscriber.— You will find an article dealing 

with the cultivation of China Asters in our Issue of 
June 2nd, 1906. A copy can be had of the publisher, 

post free, for I’d.- 11. C .—See reply to your query 

in our issue of March 7th, p. 13. The law queries 

have.been, unfortunately, crowded out.- G. Rowe. 

— 1, Your Cineraria and Chrysanthemum-leaves have 
! been attacked by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, see reply 
1 to " An Old Subscriber," in our issue of Febru- 
; ary 22nd, page 091. 2, It matters little how much 
fuel you consume, as, unless there is sufficient.piping 
in the house, such fuel is practically wasted. Had 
you told us the quantity and size of pipes in the 
house, then we could have helped you. We fear 
that your difficulty arises from having insufficient 

hot-water piping.- T. li. S.— Yea; we should think 

you could obtain good spikes of the Oncidhim you 
inquire about during April. 


HAKES or PLANTS AND rRUITS. 


Name of plant.— -T. Y. Z. (Cheshire ).—Hedera 
palmnta aurea. 

Name of fruit. — Wenltoortb-— Your Pear is, we 
think. Crasunue. Kindly tell us on what style of 
tree the fruit was grown oil. 


Catalogues received. —R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wis¬ 
bech.— List of Carnations, Begonias, etc., and Select 

Seeds. -Toogood and Sons, Southampton .—List of 

Farm Seeds,- —'Bees, Ltd., Whipping, Liverpool.- 

Catalogue of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. - 

J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex .—Spring Cata¬ 
logue of Dahlias.—James Carter and Co., 237, 238, 

High Holborn. W.C. —Garden and Lawns, 190$. - 

Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex .—Supplementary List 
of Perennials and New and Rare Hardy Plants. 


Books received- — " Permanent and Temporary 
Pastures," by Martin J. Sutton. Popular edition. 
Price Is. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton; Kent, and 

Co., Ltd.-"The Gardeners* Company: A Short 

Chronological History, 1605-1907, with an Introduc¬ 
tion by Wrn. Thomas .Crasweller, Past Master."- 

“Field Experiments in Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
and at the Harper-Adams Agricultural College. New¬ 
port, Salop. Joint-Report for Season l£>07." Stafford: 
J. and C., Moft, Ltd., 39, Greengnte-street. 


Entirely 

Chemical. 


CANARY GUANO 


Always 

Uniform. 


THE BEST FERTILIZER IN THE WORLD, USED IN EVERY CONTINENT. 


Guaranteed 
Analysis 
with every 
Tin and Bag. 

Canary Guano is essential to secure perfection In Flower, Fruit and Foliage. 

Write for pamphlet u-ith particulare of 37 different Fertilizer!, sent free and poet paid, to the Sole Manufacturere, 

THE g^I^ICAL UNION, LIMITED, IPSWICH. 


Sold by Seedsmen, 8tc., in 6 d., 1/-, and 2/0 Tin*. Bags, 
14 -lbs, 4/0; 28 -lbs, 7/0; 56 -lbs, 12/0 ; i-cwt20/- each, 
or sent direct from Ipswich, carriage paid in United 
Kingdom, for cash with order. (Gd, Tins 10d„ 1 /- Tins 1/3.) 


From Mr. G. Wythes , Head Gardener to the Duke of 
Northumberland, Syon Gardens , Brentford. 

I am much pleaded with Canary Guano. I have found 
our lawns dressed with it have greatly benefited. It is 
most valuable for pot plants under glass. It is soon taken 
hold of by the roots and is a safe plant food. 
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VEGETABLES. 

MANURING ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

An autumn or early winter application of 
manure to the Asparagus-beds, this being 
lightly covered with soil from the pathways, 
or where t hese do not exist with a little fresh 
soil, doubtless acts beneficially on light soils, 
but does more harm than good on heavy land 
—at least, such is my experience. I have 
seen a whole series of beds completely spoilt 
by a heavy autumn dressing of solid manure 
and soil, this keeping the ground, already too 
wet and cold to suit Asparagus, completely 
saturated, thus causing the roots to rot 
wholesale. Since the discontinuation of these 
periodical autumn or early winter dressings 
of rich manure, the beds have improved 
iu every way. Not having the surface 
loosened or disturbed in any way beyond being 
cleared of weeds, much of the rain falling 
during the winter passes into the alleys, or, 
in the case of be-ds formed on the level, to a 
pathway at the lower end, and, ns a conse¬ 
quence, the beds arc not saturated and un¬ 
duly cooled. Salt, again, although generally 
considered an indispensable manure for As¬ 
paragus, is by no means to be recommended 
in all cases. A free use of it on heavy, clayey 
land really does more harm than good, caus¬ 
ing the clay to “run,” and the soil generally 
to retain more moisture than is good for As¬ 
paragus. A winter dressing of partially- 
decayed stable or farmyard manure may be 
useful on light or gravelly soils, but I fail to 
see the good of raking much of this off again 
in March. Left on, it may cause a slightly 
later growth, but that is the principal draw¬ 
back ; whereas if merely lightly forked over, 
the Asparagus will get the full benefit of the 
manure, and be less likely to suffer from want 
of moisture at the roots during a dry summer. 
"When the roots are nearly bared the shoots 
cr “Grass,” as it is termed, must either be 
cut when quite short, or otherwise the much- 
esteemed point will be ruu out, this, in good 
judges’ estimation, quite spoiling it. In addi¬ 
tion to this dressing of 6olid manure, a 
liberal sprinkling of manurial salt may well 
be given now. and more again in April. 
About a quarter of a hundredweight each 
time is ample for a bed fifteen square yards 
in extent. For heavy or clayey land a dress¬ 
ing of guano, to which common salt has been 
added at the rate of one part in four, acts 
most beneficially. A quarter of a hundred¬ 
weight of this should be sufficient for a bed 
equal to thirty square yards. It should l>e 
lightly forked in early in March, and another 
similar dressing given during show ery weather 
in April. Sulphate of ammonia, with a little 
salt added, also suits Asparagus, a moderate 
sprinkling only being occasionally stirred into 
the surface. Nitrate of soda applied similarly 
to guano, and at the rate of 1 lb. to every 
square yard, now and again in April, has also 
been found uu excellent umpme for Asmara 
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CELERY. 

Sown too early, there is danger of the heads 
bolting, and in this state Celery has not 
much value. For exhibition, too, it is in this 
state a cause of disappointment on very 
many occasions. The common custom in 
judging Celery is to cut the head through 
with a knife in order to ascertain whether it 
is perfectly blanched and free from eeed- 
core. If it has these faults then it is at once 
passed over. Often prior to these tests 
Celery has every desired quality and finish, 
and if judged by external appearance only, 
quite contrary decisions would be arrived at 
compared to the more certain test exposed by 
the division of the core. Those who need 
Celery very early in the summer must risk 
these failings, but it is almost futile to hope 
for perfect heads when the seeds are sown 
very early, and the seedlings pushed on in 
their younger stages by forcing. No mis¬ 
take can be made by sowing now’, and a shal¬ 
low box, eighteen inches long, ten inches 
wide, and two inches deep, will accommodate 
as many plants as many small gardeners re¬ 
quire. Two sorts, or three, can be just a6 
easily sown in this size of box as one, pro¬ 
vided the sorts are divided with a strip 
of lath or Hazel twig. It is best to pro¬ 
vide these primitive divisions before actually 
sowing the seeds, as then more certainty is 
assured in keeping them apart. Often it is 
found that Celery seeds germinate rather 
slowly. This is particularly marked when 
the seeds are old, or described as such. I 
have found that it is not safe to depend on 
seed which is two years old. Soil finely 
sifted and enriched with a fairly large addi¬ 
tion of decayed leaves or stable manure is 
necessary, as is also thin sowing. Crowded 
in the seed stage, the plants start weakly, 
and are deprived of the principles of health 
and vigour. The seedlings not only grow sturdy 
and strong from the start when thinly 60 wn, 
but they are so much more easily transferred 
to other boxes as this becomes necessary. 
With boxes of the depth given above there is 
no need for drainage beyond a few leaves or 
the rougher particles of soil. 

There are so many really good Celeries on 
the market that there is no particular need 
for mentioning them, and although it is 
claimed that the red or pink is more hardy 
than the white varieties, it is not found to 
be so in actual practice. I have found that 
when grown under ordinary conditions, and 
protected by a coating of leaves or other 
materials, both come through the winter well 
if the weather is not too severe. It must, 
however, be carefully banked up, and a dry 
day be selected for the work. In order that 
Celery of the best quality may be obtained, 
no pains should be spared even in the early 
stages. It is well known that the Celery 
plant requires and enjoys rich 6oil in all 
its stages, and to some extent it is necessary 
in these early periods, as well as in summer, 
wheu Pmni planting is dope. By using boxes 


not more than 2 inches deep, I find the plants 
move easily, and readily take to their new 
quarters, because they come out a solid mass 
of roots, which can be divided up into con¬ 
venient sections. Crowding in this stage is 
equally injurious, because when they are 
crowded they must suffer severe root disturb¬ 
ance. Some persons do not care to plant 
Celery early, but from seeds sown in March, 
and grown on without check, tho plants may 
be hardened off and planted finally as soon 
as they have arrived at n suitable size. To 
keep them starving in thc6e boxes affords 
another check, which ought, if possible, to 
be avoided. I usually dig fairly deep trenches 
for Celery, the resultant banks of soil form¬ 
ing an excellent shelter for the plants should 
cold spells of spring weather prevail after 
they are put out. Slugs are particularly 
partial to young Celery, "and it is therefore 
advisable to be prepared with a remedy in 
good time. Searching by lamp-light after 
dark will be found as good as any. Cabbage 
or Lettuce leaves make good hiding places 
for the slugs, and under these they are often 
found in the morning. W. S. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

So much appreciated are Globe Artichokes 
that there is generally a great demand for 
them in most private establishments, whether 
large or small. As is well known, it is the 
fleshy scales enveloping the flower-heads 
which are so much prized and considered 
such a delicacy, and these, to be at their 
best, must be fleshy and succulent when 
cooked. The aim of the cultivator, there¬ 
fore, is to produce as great a number of 
these flower-heads in the best possible condi¬ 
tion as circumstances will permit. To attain 
good results, or to ensure the flower-heads 
being large and the scales well furnished with 
tissue or flesh, cultivation must necessarily 
be of a high order, and the plants accorded 
positions best suited to their requirements. 
For the earliest supply of heads a warm, 
sunny position is necessary, but a less 
favoured site will suffice for the plants which 
are to furnish a successional .or later lot of 
heads. The soil most suitable to the growth 
of the Globe Artichoke is that of a rather 
light description, with a certain amount of 
sand forming one of its constituents, but ex¬ 
cellent produce can be obtained from soil of 
quite an opposite character if the latter is 
so dealt with that its after condition con¬ 
forms to the requirements of the plant under 
consideration as nearly as possible. 

Whatever the nature of the 6oil may be, it 
is most essential that it bo trenched. from 
two to three spits in depth—the latter pre¬ 
ferable—and that a liberal quantity of manure 
of some description be incorporated with it. 
Another thing is to avoid planting where the 
sub-soil is at certain times liable to be 
charged with water, for thq site should bo in 
a condition that moisture can pass freely 
away. The rca^oii for this precaution is that 
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the stools shall always be as dry about the 
roots in the winter months as is possible 
under the circumstances, because the Globe 
Artichoke is of too tender a nature to pass 
through our winter unprotected. If the 
ground is saturated and the plants left ex¬ 
posed, both tops and roots are liable to be 
killed outright from the effects of a few de¬ 
grees of frost. 

The beet time for planting is in April, so 
that there is yet ample time in which to pre¬ 
pare the ground on the part of those who 
purpose making a new plantation, or who 
may be anxious to make their first essay in 
the cultivation of the Globe Artichoke. Ah 
a preparatory measure, those having heavy 
or retentive soils to deal with, should pro¬ 
vide themselves with a sufficiency of pit-sand, 
or lime rubbish to mix with the staple to 
render it porous. Then, to make such soils 
lighter and warmer, use burnt soil and a 
liberal quantity of such manure as can be 
obtained from a disused hot-bed. Soils of a 
lighter description will need nothing else but 
plenty of'well-rotted manure added to them. 
If the trenching is done at once the soil will 
settle down and the surface be in good work¬ 
ing order by the second week in April, As a 
guide in ascertaining the area of ground 
requisite to be prepared for a given number 
of plants, the latter should stand four feet 
apart each way, but if space is somewhat 
curtailed, then the plants may be three feet 
apart in the rows. Suckers or side shoots 
taken from the outsides of the old stools 
should be used for planting, and where the 
latter already exist they can be dug up as 
required and planted at once. It is a good 
plan when a decision to form a new planta¬ 
tion is arrived at to take off the requisite 
number of suckers during the previous 
autumn and pot them. If plunged in ashes 
these will winter safely in a cold pit, if the 
lights have a mat or two thrown over them 
during frosty weather. Some growers increase 
their stock from seed, but this is to be re¬ 
garded rather in the nature of a lottery, as 
only a small percentage of the plants can be 
depended on to produce heads of good quality. 
Suckers are the best means of increasing 
stock, provided, of course, the variety already 
in cultivation is a satisfactory one, and those 
who are about to plant are recommended to 
give them the preference over seedlings. 

Until established, the plants will need 
assistance in the way of affording water occa¬ 
sionally, and when warm weather sets in 
mulch with short manure. The second sea¬ 
son, and. for as long as the plantation is 
retained, give the soil between the rows and 
plants a good dressing of rich and thoroughly 
rotted manure, and dig it in so soon as the 
winter protection has been removed. Other 
aids to successful cultivation consist in afford¬ 
ing abundant supplies of water to the roots 
in hot weather, alternated witty doses of 
liquid manure, and when the first crop of 
heads has been cut, a second will soon appear 
if the roots are kept supplied with moisture 
and fed as advised. If this be neglected the 
foliage 60 on shows signs of distress, and 
withers up, and all chance of obtaining a fur¬ 
ther supply is lost, at any rate, for one sea¬ 
son. The heads, it may be mentioned, are 
best cut while the enveloping scales are quite 
green and compacted. If allowed to develop 
beyond this stage they are unsatisfactory 
when served at table. 

Winter protection is best afforded by driv¬ 
ing in four or five stakes, of the requisite 
height, round each stool. Then surround each 
stool with a six-inch layer of cinder-ashes, 
after which take some long litter or straw and 
work it round and round the stakes to the 


required height, and thick enough to keep 
out frost, leaving the top or centre open. 
This latter can be covered with loose straw 
or bracken on the approach of frost, and 
removed again when milder conditions pre¬ 
vail. By observing these few simple rules 
there should be no difficulty whatever ex¬ 
perienced in preserving the plants through 
the winter months. About the end of October 
is generally early enough to afford protec¬ 
tion, but in some localities it may be impera¬ 
tive to do so earlier than this. Under good 
management, a plantation will w yield excel¬ 
lent results for 


ye n i^i | c 


but it is good policy to plant a row or so of 
suckers every other year in ca6e any of the 
old stools should fail. There nre only two 
varieties, the Purple and the Green or Apple¬ 
shaped. The latter is, I find, the more ap¬ 
preciated of the two, and with me is equally 
as satisfactory in all other respects as the 
Purple variety. A. W. 


ASPARAGUS. 

The beginner in gardening is, perhaps, more 
apt to make mistakes over Asparagus culture 
than with any other vegetable. It is too 
easy to forget that Asparagus is, unlike ho 
many other garden products, a long-lived 
perennial, a crop of twenty years’ duration 
at least, if well done at the outset. It is a 
vegetable also that it is of little use to grow 
in a very limited way. A bed or breadth of 
some rod or so in area will give good results, 
as in such case enough heads may bo cut 
from it at any one time to supply a dish for 
a small family. When beds are, perhaps, 
but 4 feet wide and 10 feet or 12 feet long, 
naturally the product of heads then must at 
one time be very small. Asparagus is re¬ 
garded too often as a luxury amongst vege¬ 
tables. That, again, is a mistake, as it is 
no more so than are Peas, Cauliflowers, or 
other good kinds. If at the outset it seems 
expensive to make and plant a bed, yet when 
it is remembered that the initial outlay will 
be almost all that is needed, the bed 
requiring little other than top-dressings of 
manure for many years, it becomes evident 
that an Asparagus bed, well prepared and 
planted at the beginning, may last for many 
years. 

The first thing is the preparation of the 
ground. That must be in the form of deep 
working, trenching the soil 2 feet in depth, 
and working into it and mixing with it a good 
dressing of half-decayed manure. With this 
it is well to add soot, bone-dust, and a little 
well-crushed kainit for potash. If the ground 
be thus prepared early, it becomes well 
solidified by the middle of April, a good 
time for planting. Enough of two-year-old 
roots, obtained from a nursery, should be 
purchased, and planted in rows 2$ feet apart, 
and be 18 inches apart in the rows. The 
drills or furrows to receive the roots should 
be opened with a spade, and be at least 
6 inches to 8 inches wide, and 4 inches deep. 
Place the roots into these, and cover up with 
fine, loose soil. Three years must elapse be¬ 
fore heads are cut, to allow growths to be 
very strong. Henceforth heads will be 
abundant. D. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 

Various are the ways adopted, all more or 
less satisfactory, but oftentimes done in a 
slovenly manner. I have in mind an allot- , 
ment holder digging his ground with the 
epade and planting the seed all under one. 
This undoubtedly is a slip-shod way of get¬ 
ting over the work, and let us hope it is an 
isolated case, as satisfactory results cannot 
be expected under such circumstances. In 
the case of ground that has been dressed with 
farmyard manure in late autumn or quite 
early in the new year, in readiness for Pota¬ 
toes, the sets should either be planted with a 
trowel or blunt dibber. To dig out a trench 
with a mattock (the usual method adopted 
down west) would bring a deal of the un¬ 
exhausted manure to the surface, especially 
if it were green when dug in. When arti¬ 
ficial manure is the staple used, the trench 
system is advisable, as then the manure can 
be scattered along the bottom previous to 
placing the sets therein. Potatoes that have 
been specially prepared in trays, and have 
growths an inch or so in length against plant¬ 
ing time, must have careful handling, and be 
planted in the manner first alluded to in 
these notes, or the majority of the growths 
would be either crippled or entirely broken 
off. Usually the plot, when planted, is gone 
over with the wooden rake, so that all is left 
tidy, the abflve referring to the garden proper. 
In field planting, a plough is used, the ground 
ploughed back once or twice during winter 
and early spring, and when planting time 
I arrives, towards the end of March, the seed 
I is placed at the bottom of the furrow, nrtd| 


the manure raked in on top of the set, it 
mattering very little, as far as I can see, 
whether it is below or above the tuber, as the 
soil will work its way down between the 
manure when the next furrow is turned over. 
Doubtless this way of planting favours 
disease in a wet season, but stands the tubers 
in good stead should it be the reverse. Arti¬ 
ficial manures are often sown over the ground 
just as the Potatoes are appearing, this get¬ 
ting worked in when flat hoeing takes place, 
which should be done ns soon as the drills 
can be seen. With field culture the roller is 
the first instrument, and then a drag or har¬ 
row' follows. 

As regards the size of the seed, medium 
sets, say similar to a pullet’s egg. are pre¬ 
ferable, and though many cut larger sets for 
planting, it is not a good plan, as many fail 
to sprout at all under this treatment. Again, 
distance between the tubers and the drills is 
too often a matter of fact with planters, in¬ 
stead of taking into consideration the robnst- 
ness or otherwise of the many different varie¬ 
ties of to-day. It is a question that should 
be given more thought. Cleaner and better 
crops are had when anything like crowding 
is avoided, and the planting of Broccoli, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, etc., between the drills ought 
to be discouraged. The -very earliest varie¬ 
ties of Potatoes with but medium haulm 
ought to have twelve inches between each 
set, and the drills not less than twenty inches 
apart, while second earlies need three inches 
or four inches more space each way. The 
late varieties, some of which carry an un¬ 
necessary length of haulm in comparison with 
the yield, should not be less than eighteen 
inches by thirty inches. The depth to plant 
need not be so exacting, as the mounding-up 
rectifies any errors, but a depth of six inches 
is much better than four inches. If only 
something could be done to the sets previous 
to planting, as a means of warding off the 
disease bo disastrous to the crop in most sea¬ 
sons, what a gain it would be ! The spraying 
of the foliage in the growing season is ft big 
job, and not always the cure claimed for it. 

Blcton, J- Mayne. 


NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 

The Celery-fly and maggot.- In reply to 
“A. D.” (February 22nd, page 583), as to 
whether the Quassia and soot were success¬ 
ful in keeping off the fly and consequent 
attack of maggot, I may say I was success¬ 
ful, and my firm opinion is that if my treat¬ 
ment is persisted in, especially from the be¬ 
ginning of June until the end of July, during 
which period the fly appears, it is possible 
to overcome this [Jest. Regarding tho 
further query as to whether it. is not needful 
after the clear water sprinkling in the even¬ 
ing (not assuming it to be done every even¬ 
ing) to apply fresh applications of Quassia 
and soot, I say, Yes, certainly.— P. E. 
Cornish. 

Onion crop8.— On reading the paragraph 
in Gardening Illustrated on “Onion 
crops,” in the issue of March 14th, page 16) 
with reference to the Onions from Brittany, 
I writo to suggest that “the real reason they 
sell so well ’ is that they are not too large 
for practical purposes. We do not want 
exhibition Onions in the kitchen, but nice 
ripe bulbs, about 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, and weighing from 4 oz. to 6 oz. 
If English market gardeners would grow 
these, and have them roped in the French 
fashion, I am certain they would find them 
in demand.— Cook Housekeeper. 

Bed-spider on Cucumbers (Q.).— The house has 
been probably kept too dry. If the plants have been 
well syringed, and water poured on the paths, and 
pans of water kept standing on the pipes or flues 
red-spider would not have appeared. Syringe 
thoroughly, and shut up close about 2 p.m. on a warm 
day, repeating the same operation several times. 
the spider has got a strong hold, you will probably 
fail to get rid of it whilst the present plants arc in 
the house —at least, such is our experience. 


Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3id.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
lirlier. ;«,-t free, for 2». 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE CAROLINE TESTOUT. 

In* the Journal dea Hoses for October, 1907, 
an interesting discussion took place on the 
subject, ‘‘If only one Rose could be grown,” 
and, as far as I could gather, the above- 
named Rose seemed to carry off the honours. 
At the time I wondered if such a question 
were raised as to the most popular Rose in 
England whether Caroline Testout would 
come off winner hero. I am inclined tu think 


Tartas, a Rose like many another of the 
good old sorts that will soon be hard to ob¬ 
tain. I have often mentioned before that I 
consider the happy crossing of Devoniensis 
and Victor Verdier, which enabled the late 
Mr. Bennett to give us Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, will be viewed in the future as the 
basis of the great majority of our best Hybrid 
Teas, and we can trace the influence right 
through the many Roses that have sprung 
directly or indirectly from Caroline Testout. 
If anyone desires a good, reliable Rose, plant 
Caroline Testout. It is true it is not nearly 
so sweet as La France, neither are its buds 
so shapely as other pink Roses, and it has an 



Rose Mine. 


that Mmc. Abel Cliateuay would be selected 
as the popular favourite. I am not now con¬ 
sidering those who exhibit. When they place 
such a miserable example as Bessie Brown at 
the top of their list I cannot follow them. 
I am inclined to go with our French neigh¬ 
bours, and to place Caroline Testout at the 
head of our garden Iioses. Where can we 
surpass it when one beholds a well-balancecl 
standard bearing at one time fifty to one 
hundred perfect blossoms? What sturdy 
vigour, what fine petals, what purity of 
colour can we find embodied in one Rose, as 
in this unique variety? To think such a 
Rose should spring from that diminutive 
grower, Lady Mary Ftt*williain, fertilised, 
it is tru£‘n with a gr^ul de 


Leon Pain. 


unhappy knack of balling its petals in the 
centre sometimes, but with all its faults it 
remains one’s ideal of a. good garden Rose. 

I thought a list of some of the Roses, either 
sports or seedlings from Caroline Testout, or 
from Roses crossed with this variety, might 
be interesting to readers oF GARDENING 
Illustrated ; and, to take the sports first, 
we have in the climbing sport a vigorous 
climber that should be largely planted. A 
curious striped and flaked variety was shown 
last year by Mr. G. Prince, of Oxford, and 
named by him Mrs. Longworth. The petals 
were striped and flaked with blush and deli¬ 
cate pink, lovely if constant. But somehow 
these striped Roses are never a success. In 

Admiral Dewey we have an excellent 


variety, the blooms perfectly formed, and of 
a beautiful light blush colour, very clear and 
attractive. The flowers are produced on 
erect stalks. 

Mlle. Marie Croibier is either a seedling 
or a highly-coloured sport. The tint of colour 
is as rich as seen in Mrs. W. J. Grant, but in 
all other respects the Rose is identical with 
Caroline Testout. 

Gabrielle Pierrette.—' The petals of this 
variety are edged with white, the ground 
colour being bronzy pink. It is very free 
flowering. 

Marguerite Guillot. A delightful Rose, 
at times creamy-white, but mostly a pure 
white. It is a really good sort that should 
bo more frequently grown. Although not 
announced as such, I think 

Gladys Harknesh may be claimed as a 
descendant of Caroline Testout. Certainly 
it is a worthy offspring, and the fragrance 
delightful ; and although I have no au¬ 
thority for it, yet I believe we can claim 
Win. Shean and Florence Pemberton as 
members of this extensive family. One of 
the most useful crosses effected with Caroline 
Testout is that wherein Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone was employed and produced. 

Konigin Carola.— This grand Rose will 
live long as one of our largest petalled garden 
varieties. It is an exquisite Rose, embody¬ 
ing all the good points of both parents, with 
a slight failing in a lessened vigour when 
compared to both its parents. 

Mme. Leon Pain (here figured) will be 
more popular each year as it becomes better 
known. A distinguishing feature is the rich 
ruby-coloured foliage, which it inherits from 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, and one can 
trace the influence of this latter in the golden 
base to the beautiful and shapely pink blos¬ 
soms. I am sure there is a popularity for 
this Rose almost equal to that of Mme. Abel 
Chateuay, a Rose it resembles in no small 
degree. 

Mrs. E. G. Hill will also become another 
favourite. In this case we have Caroline 
Testout crossed with Liberty, which gives a 
very beautiful flower of the Grand Due de 
Luxembourg type, only with a more erect 
growth. 

Frau Ernst Borsio is a variety of last 
season of a bright carmine colour, shaded 
with yellowish-rose. A cross between Frau 
S. Roeloffs and Caroline Testout, it is of 
excellent shape, and a good lasting flower. 

Lucien de Lemos is a Rose we are likely 
to hear of. It is rose, with a clear, rosy- 
white centre, large, full, and cupped. Jt is 
a fine, bold flower, with immense petals, pro¬ 
duced by crossing Princess Alice de Monaco 
and Caroline Testout, and is sweet scented. 

Lohengrin is, perhaps, rather too much 
like Caroliue Testout, but the bloom* are 
more pointed. Its colour is silvery-pink, 
shading to deep rose-pink in the centre. 
Doubtless the pointed bloom is derived from 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, this latter being the pol¬ 
len-parent and Caroline Testout the seed- 
parent. 

Princesse Marie Mertchersky.— In this 
the colour is silvery china-xpse. It is very 
large and full, and of perfect form. This 
Rose lias come much to the front these last 
two or three years. Caroline Testout and 
Reine Emma dcs Pays has are its reputed 
parents. 

George Laing Paul is one of the few 
richly-coloured Hybrid Teas, and the same 
mistake was made in using Fisher Holmes 
for the pollen-parent which Mons. Pernefc 
employed in the production of that failure 
of his. Etoile de France. This old Rose 
Fisher Holmes seems to impart that objec¬ 
tionable bluish tint that mars both varieties, 
otherwise George Laing Paul is a good Rose. 

Oberhofgartiner A. Sinuer is looked 
upon as a Hybrid Perpetual, but it springs 
from Caroline Testout, crossed with Marie 
Baumann, and a good Rose it is, yielding 
quantities of pure carmine flowers as sweet 
as they are beautiful. 

Countess Cairns is another of the large 
flowers, the blossoms often measuring 
7 inches across, and produced in bouquets on 
a single stem. The colour is a lovely cerise- 
carmine. It is a fine grower, as one would 
expect from a cross between that good old 
Tea Euse -President and Caroline Tc stout. 
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Irene is another of the white-flowered 


Flowers can be fertilised from the end of 


varieties. It is certainly the strongest grower 
of all of this colour. The flowers are of the 
faintest blush-white, splendid in size, but 
weak in the stalk, which deprives this Rose 
of much of its garden value. This variety 
was produced from Caroline Testout and 
Mme. Jules Finger. 

Aimee Cochet, from Souvenir de Mme. 
Eugene Verdier and Caroline Testout, is a 
pretty flower of a flesh colour, with rosy- 
peach centre ; buds pointed, blooms large, 
very full, and well formed. 

Frau Lilla Rautenbtrauch. from Caro¬ 
line Testout, crossed with Goldquelle, is a 
very attractive cross, which gives us a flower 
with a distinct yellow base. It looks as 
though we might obtain a yellow Testout in 
the near future, but I rather expect it will 
come from the Soleil d’Or race. Frau L. 
Rautenstrauch is a fine flower, but with 
drooping head. Outdoors the blossoms are 
silvery-white, tinted rose, blooms large, of 
|>erfoct form, and with high pointed centre. 
Under glass the yellow tint is strongly 
developed. 

Frau Peter Lambert is a strange mix¬ 
ture of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Caroline 
Testout, and Mme. Abel Chatenay, all three 
being crossed together in two separate cross¬ 
ings. We have in this Rose a very meritori¬ 
ous flower; one that is not known so much 
ns it deserves to be. Its colour is rose and 
salmon, and the flower is of perfect form. 

It will thus be seen from this 'list what 
variety can be obtained from one Rose if 
judiciously crossed, and the possibilities 
from this grand production of Mons. Pernet 
Dueher’s seem to be very great even now. 

Rosa. 


October to the end of November, on the very 
important condition, however, of their being 
protected from the influence of the cold ana 
damp so prevalent at that season. The 
plants should be put into aji airy greenhouse 
or into an umvarmed room. A sunny ex¬ 
posure, if it can bo had, is a great help to 
speedy fertilisation, and also to the ripening of 
seed .—Revue 11 orl icole. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(South West ).— Chrysanthemums grown so 
far south west of England need to be stopped 
at a later period than that prescribed for 
growers in the midlands and the north. You 
ask us to strike out any of those mentioned 
in your list that are not good enough. As a 
matter of fact, they are all of the best 
quality, and, should you be fortunate enough 
to produce blooms in proper character, we 
have little fear of the result. Treat your 
plants as advised in the subjoined table: — 
When to Which buds 

Ham*. *lop. to retain. 


Algernon Davis .. Early March 

British Empire .. First week April 
Chrysanthemiste 

Moutigny.. First week May 
J. H. Silsbury Natural brpak 

Joseph Stoney .'. Third week May 
Mrs. W. Knox .. Second week April 

Mrs. A. T. Miller .. First week April 

Mrs. F. W. Vallis .. First week April 

F. S. Vallis .. Early March 

Reginald ValliH .. First week April 
Mrs. Norman Davis .. Natural break 

Magnificent .. Natural break 

O. H. Broomhead .. First week April 

Miss Uickling .. First week April 

W. Gooding .. Last week March 

Mme. Paolo Kadelli.. First week May 
John Cumberland .. End March 

Valerie Grcenliam .. Early March 


Second crown 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
8econd crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Roses Johanna Sebus and Ger¬ 
maine Trochu (A. Taylor ).—Johanna Se¬ 
bus, which you pruned rather close, should 
this year have its grow ths retained fully 2 feet 
in length—that is, its main ripened growths. 
Any laterals cut back to seven or eight eyes, 
and soft, pithy wood remove altogether. 
Germaine Trochu should be left fully 2 feet 
in length when pruning it the first season. 
It will then send out several lateral shoots, 
many of which will blossom. Be very spar¬ 
ing with the knife this year ; rather tie the 
growths to a Bamboo cane. Any small side- 
shoots cut back to 4 inches or 5 inches. Cut 
down each year one or more of the oldest 
growths right to the ground. This will en¬ 
able you to have a succession of new wood. 
J. Sebus may be partially bent over, hoop¬ 
like, if you have space for this. You would 
then have numbers of its lovely blossoms all 
over such growths. 


OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

THE PRODUCTION OF CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM SEED. 

Two conditions are essential to successful fer¬ 
tilisation : (1) A thorough examination of the 
flowers of the mother plaut, in order to ascer¬ 
tain if they be capable of being certainly 
fertilised or not; and (2) having chosen the 
mother plant, only well-developed flowers 
should be fertilised in order to ensure the 
germination of pollen. This can only be 
effected where the flowers are single or semi¬ 
double, and very seldom in the case of culti¬ 
vated plants with large flowers. The flowers 
suitable for fertilising, besides being as above 
described, should be furnished with strong, 
stout, stems, which means that the plants 
should have had the benefit of the right sort 
of manure, and have been spared the pinch¬ 
ing of shoots and thinning of buds adopted 
in the culture of large flowers. 

In collecting the pollen, it is taken from 
the centre flowers with the aid of a needle 
or by shaking it on to a piece of clean paper. 
If not for immediate use, it can be kept be¬ 
tween two watch-glasses, or even two sheets 
of paper; but it must be carefully protected 
against, mildew. The choice of the mother 
plant having been made, the flower selected 
should be covered with gauze before it opens, 
in order to protect it from the action of wind 
and insects capably—«f introducing pollen 
otheif than that fof !h^*I ejected.. 


The above dates for stopping arc given on 
the assumption that the plants are nicely 
established, owing to an early period of pro¬ 
pagation.—W. V. T. 

A dozen good October-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —Now is the time to procure 
plants of the October-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. In recent years we have had quite a 
plethora of both early-flowering kinds and 
those that bloom throughout November. 
Whilst so much attention has been given to 
the types above-mentioned, the October- 
flowering Chrysanthemums have been some¬ 
what neglected. The early kinds usually 
come into flower in late August, and con¬ 
tinue their display until the early days of 
October. Between this latter period and the 
earlier half of November the list might well 
be strengthened. When the weather is frosty 
and very wet in October, we are glad to draw 
upon tho resources of the October : flowering 
kinds that arc blossoming under glass. The 
undermentioned twelve sorts can be relied on 
to give satisfaction:—Le Cygne, large, pure 
white, on long, 6tiff stems, 4 feet; Mrs. W. 
Hubert, pale salmon-rose, very distinct, 
4 feet ; Nelly Blake, pleasing shade of crim¬ 
son, 4 feet; Jason, pure yellow', 5 feet; 
Queen of the Earlies, white, 3 feet to 4 feet; 
Golden Queen of the Earlies, 3 feet to 4 feet, 
yellow; Howard H. Crane, chestnut, very 
free, 5 feet; Paul Valade, brilliant chamois. 
4 feet; O. J. Quintus, rosy-pink, 4 feet; 
White Quintus, white sport from the parent; 
Murillo, flesh-pink, large flower, 4 feet; and 
Orange Soleil d’Octobre. orange, 4 feet. 
The above-named may be taken in hand with 
every confidence, as they are not in the least 
difficult to grow', and they will bloom during 
the period specified above. None of them are 
novelties ; therefore, they arc not expensive. 
W. V. T. 

Single Chrysanthemums. — Wherever 
Chrysanthemums are grown with a view to 
providing flowers for cutting, no one can 
afford to altogether ignore the single varie¬ 
ties. I know that in some quarters immedi¬ 
ately single Chrysanthemums are mentioned 
comparisons are made between them and the 
Japanese or Incurved sorts, but it is unfair 
to make comparisons between blossoms so 
entirely different in character, all of which 
have special claims to beauty. Of all the 
sections, however, the singles are the 
daintiest, and whether they are grown with 
eight or ten blooms in a cluster, or as some 
do (which. I think, is a mistake), disbudded 
to two or three, they qj*e very elegant wfacp 


cut and arranged with foliage in a basket or 
vase. Some of the colours are pronounced, 
whilst others possess soft shades. Especially 
is this so in the pinks and sulphurs, which 
harmonise so well with the decorations of 
many rooms. Some fail to appreciate the 
single sorts at all ; others have not given 
them a fair trial, but I venture to think that 
many who have become somewhat tired of 
growing sorts for the sake of just a few 
blooms will be more than compensated by 
the beauty of these moderately-sized flowers. 
—Townsman. 


FERN8* 

MAIDEN HAIR FERNS (ADIANTUM). 
(Reply to H. E. Kennedy and S. E. 
Cookson.) 

These are general favourites for decorating 
greenhouses, rooms, and for furnishing 
material for mixing with cut flow'ers. All 
the Adiantums are w’ell worth growing, but 
for all practical purposes about a dozen kinds 
will be ample for any one to have. Those 
kinds which growers for market cultivate 
will generally be found to best answer the 
purposes of the general cultivator, as they 
consist of the hardiest, quickest-growing, and 
most useful kinds. The kind most in demand 
is the Maiden hair Fern (Adiantum cunea- 
tum), and with this—so great a favourite is 
it—it would be difficult to overstock the 
market. It is of medium growth, and stands 
well in rooms when not subjected to the in¬ 
fluence of gas-light. It is, in fact, every¬ 
body’s Fern. It is increased by division of 
the roots and by spores or seeds, which are 
sown in September and October, in pots filled 
with light 6andy soil. A little finely-sifted 
brickdust is generally placed on the surface 
of the pots, because it soaks up moisture, 
and prevents tho plants, when making their 
appearance, from damping off, which they 
are very liable to do. The pots are plunged 
in beds in which there is a little heat, and 
they are covered .with bell-glasses, small 
lights, or circular pieces of glass. When 
well established, the seedlings are pricked out 
into small pots, and afterwards divided and 
potted on until they are in five-inch or six- 
inch pots, or larger as desired. All FernB 
arc increased and grown in the same way, 
excepting such kinds os British Maiden hairs 
(Adiantum Capillus-veneris), which have 
creeping rhizomes, and these are usually in¬ 
creased by cutting up old plants into Bmall 
pieces and potting them at once into five-inch 
pots. For furnishing green fronds of Adian¬ 
tum euneatum for cutting, many marketmen 
devote several houses. The plants for this 
purpose are grown in twelve-inch pots, in 
good peat, loam, and sand. When these 
large specimens become exhausted from con¬ 
stant cutting, they are pulled to pieces and 
potted in eight inch pots, and are re¬ 
placed by a batch which has been thus treated 
previously and become well established in 
large pots. In this way a continuous succes¬ 
sion of fine healthy plants is kept up. The 
house set apart for plants for the cutting is 
kept much cooler than those in which they 
are being brought on iu succession, and by 
this means the fronds become hardened, 
assume a deeper green colour, and last in 
good condition after being cut for a much 
longer period than if they had been subjected 
to a warmer temperature. A. grucillimum 
is popular as a market plant, on account of 
its light and graceful fronds, which are ex¬ 
cellent for bouquets. It 6eeds readily, 
comes true to character from spores, and 
is, therefore, a favourite with growers. A. 
concinnum latum can be raised to any extent 
by means of spores, the produce of which in 
one year may be grown into beautiful speci¬ 
mens, well furnished with large and grace¬ 
ful, rosy-tinted fronds. A. decorum, an old 
variety not unlike A. euneatum, still main¬ 
tains its value as a market Fern. It is a 
fast grower and an universal favourite. A. 
scutum is also a good variety, resembling, 
when well grown, the beautiful A. Farley- 
ense, but it is much more easily grown, and 
it lasts long in perfection. With some 
* gruWrsr A liispidujum wtl A- fcruiosiun are 
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favourites, anil so aw* also tlie stronger¬ 
growing, broad-leaved kinds, such as A. 
trapeziformo, mwcrophyllum, and Catherines ; 
in fact, most of the Adiantums, when grojvn 
into neat little specimens, soon command 
purchasers, but many of them are useless for 
cutting, and too slow growers to be remune¬ 
rative. 

The culture of Ferns is very simple, 
whether grown in rooms or in greenhouses. 
They require plenty of water at the roots, a 
moist rather than a dry atmosphere, plenty 
of drainage, and a partially-shaded situation. 
They cannot stand a gas or fire-heated room 
for any length of time; indeed, a low tem¬ 
perature would do them less injury. Repot¬ 
ting need only be done about once in two or 
three years, but a top-dressing of artificial 
manure or a liberal supply of manure water 
are necessary when the pots are very full of 
roots. When the fronds are getting brown 
or rusty the best plan is to keep the plants 
rather dry, and tie the fronds in bunches and 
draw them over the sides of the pot. This 
allows young growths to come up, and when 
this is the case, water more freely and remove 
the old fronds. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PRETTY GREENHOUSE PRIMULAS. 
We are so accustomed to see the merits of 
the hybrid Primula Kewensis enlarged upon 
that very rarely a word is spared for either 
of its parents. Personally, I am inclined to 
place one of them, the pretty little Hima¬ 
layan Primula floribunda, on a level with P. 
Kewensis, but this, I know*, will be regarded 
by many as rank heresy. It is less in stature 
than P. Kewensis, and the flowers are corre¬ 
spondingly smaller, but they are of a richer 
yellow, and, what is of more importance, it 
will, in an ordinary greenhouse, flower nearly 
throughout the year. This Primula ripens 
seeds freely, and if these are sown at once 
they soon germinate. As a result of this, the 
young plants may often be found coming up 
on the surface of the soil of neighbouring 
pots, or even underneath the stage. These 
seedlings make more effective plants than 
those increased by division, by which means 
P. floribunda may be also propagated. There 
is a variety of P. floribunda known as Isabel- 
lina, in which the flowers are of a pale 
sulphur colour, but it is much less effective 
than the typical form. The other parent of 
P. Kewensis is the Abyssinian Primrose (P. 
verticillata), which has been referred to as 
the only good garden plant that we obtained 
us a result of the British expedition to Abys¬ 
sinia just over forty years ago. It forms a 
pretty rosette of mealv-covered leaves, and 
the erect flower-stem which is pushed up from 
the centre bears tier upon, tier of pale yellow 
blossoms, which have a particularly agree¬ 
able Cowslip-like perfume. 

This by no means exhausts the list of 
pretty greenhouse Primulas, as there still 
remains Primula sinensis, with its varieties 
innumerable, producing blossoms of various 
colours, single, semi-double, and double. In 
addition to this, the foliage distinctions are 
very marked. Primula obconica, introduced 
a little over twenty-five years ago, and known 
at first as P. poculiformis, has now attained to 
an important position in our gardens. When 
first grown in this country, the flowers were 
comparatively small, and of a pale lavender 
tint, but now, in the later varieties, the 
flowers are larger and fuller, and the tint 
more varied. A great drawback to this beau¬ 
tiful and continuously-flowering species is the 
liability to set up eczema in the cose of some 
persons who handle it, while many are quite 
unaffected. In this respect, it never troubles 
me in the least, r 

Uf other Primulas may be mentioned P. 
For bee ii, with a profusion of tiny ro«y- 
lavender coloured flowers, and some of the 
newer importations from Central and 
Western China may prove of great value to 
the hybridist, and give us a wider range of 
colour among the newer forms. The bright 
red P. Cockburniana suggests variousipossi- 

,,ilities - Digi dby CjCK ’QIC 



A RARE YUCCA. 

(Yucca nitida.) 

When Yucca Whipplei was introduced from 
Southern California, about thirty years ago, 
it was thought likely to prove a decided 
acquisition to our gardens. The dampness 
of our climate throughout the winter, rather 
than the cold, is, however, all against it, 
while it does not conform to greenhouse 


base, gradually narrowing to the point. The 
flowers are three inches across, of a pale 
greenish-yellow colour, tipped with purple, 
and, as may be seen by the accompanying 
illustration, borne in great profusion. The 
large greyish bracts towards the lower pnrt 
of the flower-scape form a notable feature. 
The hardiness or otherwise of this Yucca has 
yet to be proved, but it is certainly a very 
beautiful species. On the Mediterranean 
shores, where Yucca Whipplei 
does so well, it would no doubt 
prove satisfactory. X. 


A rare .Yucca—Yucca nitida. 


treatment. It is widely removed in appear¬ 
ance from the various Yuccas in general cul¬ 
tivation ; indeed, it belongs to the section 
classed by botanists as hespero-Yueea. To 
this same section belongs Yucca nitida, which 
flowered, I believe, for the first time in the 
succulent house at Kew two years ago. Like 
Yucca Whipplei, this does not form a 
decided 6tem, but the narrow’ spine tipped 
leaves arc disposed in a dense rosette. In¬ 
dividually the leaves are about a yard long, 
and a couple of inches or so in width at the 


DOUBLE VERSUS SINGLE 
FLOWERS. 

A good example of a double- 
flowered Cineraria served the other 
day to carry my thoughts back 
some years, when varieties with 
double blossoms -were thought 
highly of. They used to be propa¬ 
gated by means of suckers, and 
the principal kinds bore varietal 
names. About two dozen varieties 
of this class have, I see, been 
awarded certificates by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, principally 
in the sixties, and they were in 
considerable demand from nur¬ 
serymen, who made a specialty of 
them. Now all is changed. The 
double - flowered varieties have 
practically dropped out of cultiva¬ 
tion, and their place has been 
taken by the stellata group, whose 
main characteristics are tall 
growth and branching spikes of 
blossoms. Their lightness and ele¬ 
gance, compared with those of the 
older kinds, have been the main 
cause of the present-day popu¬ 
larity of the stellata group. Chi¬ 
nese Primulas, too, have under¬ 
gone a marked change within the 
last thirty years. At that time the 
beautiful double-flowered varieties 
raised by Mr. Gilbert, the then 
gardener to the Marquis of Exeter, 
at Burghley, were brought before 
the public, and created quite a 
furore. It was, of course, neces¬ 
sary to increase them by means of 
cuttings or layers, as is still tar¬ 
ried out for the propagation of the 
old Double White, which is grown 
by a few at the present day. The 
finer double varieties have almost, 
if not quite, disappeared from gar¬ 
dens, their place being occupied 
by forms which can be raised from 
seed, whose flowers must be re¬ 
garded more in the light of seini- 
double than double. The stellata 
group of Primulas has, from its 
lighter character, become very 
popular of late years. 

The first double-flowered Pelar¬ 
gonium of the Zonal section made 
its appearance forty years ago, 
and new varieties succeeded one 
another very rapidly. For a time 
they bade lair to supersede the 
single forms; but the swing of the 
pendulum brought these last once 
more to the front, and they still 
occupy the foremost place. Even 
many of those regarded as doubles 
are in reality but semi-double, 
particularly of the now popular 
type, of which King of Denmark 
was the earliest example. Double, 
or semi-double, Ivy-leaved forms 
have quite taken the place of the 
single kinds, ns their petals are 
far more persistent than the 
others, which drop so quickly, and are, con¬ 
sequently, of less value for decoration. ■ 
Though Dahlias are more popular than ever, 
the old, massive show flowers have, to a great 
extent, given way to blooms less lumpy in 
character, even if they are double or semi¬ 
double. The popularity of the Cactus section 
furnishes a case in point, and a good deal of 
j attention has been directed towards the re- 
I cent Paeony-ftowcred group, whose blooms are 
i loosely disposed. In addition to these, there 
I are the varieties with p u re ly-4 ingle blo^htmis. 
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Though double flowers in Roses are, and in 
every probability will always be, popular, 
there is an increasing tendency in favour of 
the loose-growing forms with single or semi- 
double blossoms. When the first double- 
flowered Bouvardia, Alfred Neuner, made its 
appearance in 1881, great anticipations were 
indulged in as to the future of Bouvardias 
with double blossoms. Though there are 
now several forms in cultivation, it is 
questionable if they are as popular as 
the single ones, certainly not more so. 
The doubling of a Fuchsia blossom destroys 
a great deal of the symmetrical character 
which is such a charm of a single flower, 
though, of course, double blooms are admired 
by some. They are, however, not grown to 
anything like the same extent as the single 
ones. The tuberous-rooted Begonias, with 
double flowers, are certainly not declining in 
popular favour, and I think they are grown 
more and more every year. The old 
varieties of Camellia, with hard, re¬ 
gularly-shaped blossoms, have to a great 
extent been superseded by flowers looser in 
character. Single and semi-double blooms, 
too, are more met with than they were for 
merly. For decorative purposes, especially 
in a cut state, the single Chrysanthemum's 
are much more grown than they formerly 
were. 

After being lost, or nearly so, to cultivation 
for many years, a double-flowered Lobelia 
was again brought forward, and was quite a 
surprise to the present generation. Though 
it for a time aroused so much interest, it 
seems already to be declining in favour. 
Hippeastrums I do not think raisers have 
tried to spoil by doubling, but I have occa¬ 
sionally had semi-double forms among im¬ 
ported bulbs of Hippeastrum equestre. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICAN TREE- 
CARNATIONS. 

1 should be much obliged by any information as to 
the proper treatment of Tree Carnations (En¬ 
chantress, Halowarden, Elizabeth, Britannia, White 
Perfection, etc.)? They are healthy, strong plants, in 
5-inch pots, just coming into flower. They are to 
share a house with Cinerarias, Malmaisons, and a 
few standard Fuchsias. The house is 20 feet by 
32 feet, and I can give It any heat, but up to now 
it has been at a minimum of 40 degs., and up to 
50 degs. by day. When should cuttings he taken eo 
as to come into flower next year from December on? 
1 f one does not remove all the cutt ings, can one layer 
the others by laying the pot over on one side, like 
Malmaisons? My man is very successful with Mal- 
maisons, but these are new to him. The only other 
house is a damp, warm fernery, so they must stay in 
the greenhouse, I am afraid. Would extra heat hurt 
the other things? My mairfears it would, so 1 am 
rather puzzled what to do.. I should not much mind 
sacrificing the Cinerarias, but they will soon he moved 
to the conservatory; but the fifty Malmaisons are 
precious.— Ajax. 

[For. the American Carnations alone a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. by artificial 
heat would have been best, with a rise of 
10 degs. by sunheat in well ventilated houses. 
But as you have the plants in company with 
the Malmaison varieties, and justly value 
these latter, the better way will be to treat 
the whole as formerly, giving a minimum of 
40 degs. at night and 10 degs. more by day, 
with ventilation. It will be necessary, how¬ 
ever, in this comparatively low temperature 
for the American Tree varieties to keep the 
soil constantly on the dry side, the more so in 
time of frost. This is most important, as 
much root moisture at 6uch a time may spoil 
the flowering prospects. This low tempera¬ 
ture may, as it is, mar the effect of those 
flowers which open in December or January, 
while later-formed flower-buds and such as 
may not open before April, may, by reason of 
the then altered conditions of sunlight and 
sunheat, expand more kindly. Your better 
plan will be to so propagate these plants 
from cuttings, that good buds are formed 
by or in October, and such as these, having 
the petals then formed within, should ex¬ 
pand—vqfy slowly, it must be admitted— 
during the worst period of the year, or, by 
no gauging the stopping of the shoots, so that 
the plants would flower during October and 
November, and again in March and later. In 
this way neither the Malmaisons nor the 
American varieties named would be in any 
degree inconvenienced. 

Cuttings are essential with the American 
varieties, and layof?*> as ordinarily under¬ 
stood, are net pioAiccd^Jl Cut¬ 


tings may be taken at any time now, and 
side-shoots not lees than 4 inches in length 
are very suitable. Remove the cutting with a 
sharp knife, strip off, with a downward pull, 
the lowest leaves, and so reveal the “joint” 
to which the cutting must be made by a trans¬ 
verse cut. Quite a good yet simple way of 
treating these cuttings is to take a 2-inch 
deep seed-pan, fill it with clean-washed river 
or pit sand, without soil or drainage, and 
having inserted the cuttings, place the pan in 
a box of such a depth that a sheet of glass 
can be placed over all without touching the 
cuttings. By keeping close and moist, and 
placing the receptacle in the warmest part of 
your greenhouse—if you have no bottom heat 
of about 60 degs. at command—the cuttings 
will root in a month or so. We hope as the 
season advances to publish helpful notes on 
the subsequent treatment of the plants, and 
refer you to these as they appear.] 


RICHARDIA A5THIOPICA DISEASED. 

I am much indebted to the various correspon¬ 
dents who have replied to my queries respect¬ 
ing the above plant; but from neither can I 
gather that their treatment differs from mine, 
details-of which were given on page 578. The 
strange thing is that the plants looked as 
strong and healthy as could be wished when 
they were potted up early in October, the 
compcst being fresh-cut from the loam heap, 
with a little soot added, no animal or arti¬ 
ficial manure of any kind being used. In 
about a month after potting signs of distress 
were visible, while they still stood in an un¬ 
heated brick pit, little or no water having 
been given after the first supply to settle the 
soil after potting, the syringe being used twice 
daily merely to freshen them a bit for a fort¬ 
night, with a mat to shade from bright sun. 
When they were planted out every particle 
of soil was shaken away, and only a very little 
pure, clean leaf-mould shaken around the 
roots. As soon as the foliage was 18 inches 
in height, I watered them once a week with 
weak drainings from the stable, which ap¬ 
peared to assist growth, but nothing ap¬ 
proaching rankness. Mine is not an isolated 
case, a gardener friend being in the same 
dilemma with his stock. At the time of pot¬ 
ting, the root3 were fat and in plenty—in 
fact, everything pointed to heaps of flowers 
towards Christmas, when one was not 
forthcoming, or even visible in the sheath. 
The majority of the plants refuse to grow, 
and the few remaining leaves keep dwindling 
away. Mr. Jenkins’ suggestion of washing 
the corms appears a good one, which will be 
done later on, and I am forwarding a couple 
of plants to the Eclitor, in the hope of his 
solving the problem. I intend giving them 
quarters in the kitchen-garden again, or part 
of them, at all events, and if all goes well, 
will chronicle results later in the season. I 
have known cases xvhen the plants were only 
repotted every other year, and excellent re¬ 
sults follow. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mimosa (Acacia dealbata) in poor condition — 
Will you kindly tell me the cause of the enclosed 
leaf of a Mimosa-tree turning brown? A gardener 
told me he thought it was a paraffin-lamp which had 
caused it. I have had it two years, and it has 
grown from 6 feet to nearly 10 feet. I shifted it 
from a 6-inch pot to a 9-inch pot last year. Would 
you advise its being cut down at all and repotted, 
and, if so, will you kindly say when it should be 
done? The lean-to greenhouse is very high at the 
back, glass roof, and faces south. Should the plant 
be in a sunny position or in the shade?—E. W. 

[The Mimosa (Acacia dealbata), of which 
you enclose a leaf, is very quickly injured by 
any atmospheric impurities, especially dur¬ 
ing the winter months ; therefore, it is quite 
possible that the fumes of the paraffin lamp 
are answerable for a part, if not the whole, 
of the injury. There is yet a second possible 
cause, and that is the heavy sulphur-laden 
fogs. These, which have been at times very 
bad this winter in the London district, are 
very injurious to plant life, and very few 
subjects are more quickly affected by them 
than the Mimosa. The question of cutting 
it down or pruning it in any wav will depend 
altogother upon the structure which is avail¬ 
able, for the Mimosa is a tree in stature, 
and unless it has plenty of head room it will 
uot- produce any flowers worth mentipning. 


This, of course, must be left to yourself, but 
if you decide to cut it back this should be 
done at once. Then in two or three weeks’ 
time, when the new shoots are about £ inch 
long, is the proper time to repot it. The 
Mimosa should be given a sunny position in 
the greenhouse, though for two or three 
weeks after repotting until the roots take 
possession of the new soil it should be 
shaded.] 

Allium neapolitanum as a basket-plant. 

—This Allium is well known us suitable for 
growing in pots, and, as such, it is justly 
valued for greenhouse decoration at this sea¬ 
son of the year. Bunches of its pure white 
flowers, too, are just now freely hawked 
about the streets of London. Though a mem¬ 
ber of the Onion family, the flowers are with¬ 
out that pronounced odour common to many 
of the family, but the bulbs possess it in a 
marked degree. During a recent visit to Kew 
I was very much surprised to see this Allium 
treated as a basket-plant. The clusters of 
white blossoms, supported oil long stalks, 
were not upright, as is their custom when 
grown iu pots, but the stalks had bent over 
and disposed themselves in a pleasing ami 
informal manner. Besido this Allium there 
were in No. 4 greenhouse some pretty 
baskets of Lachenalias, which are recognised 
as desirable plants for growing in suspended 
baskets.—X. 

The Leopard’8-Bane in the greenhouse. 

Many who grow the Doronieuins in the her¬ 
baceous border fail to realise how useful they 
are for the greenhouses in the early spring 
months. The Doronieum succeeds remark¬ 
ably well when given pot culture, and ama¬ 
teurs, especially would find it well suited to 
their requirements, for it is an inexpensive, 
plant, it can be depended on to produce a 
good number of its showy yellow blossoms, 
and last, but not least, it requires no arti¬ 
ficial warmth to get it into flower, solar heat 
alone sufficing for this. Although rather late, 
those at all sceptical can put the matter to 
the test by lifting and potting up some well- 
ripened crowns forthwith, standing them in a 
greenhouse, when they will soon 6tart grow¬ 
ing and produce flowers in due course. The 
best results are obtained from plants potted 
in the autumn, which should then be plunged 
in a bed of ashes until wanted to be taken 
inside to flower. How I first came to learn 
what a good pot plant the Doronicum makes 
was in consequence of some roots coming into 
my hands at a time when they could not be 
planted in the borders. These were potted 
and stood iu a cold-house, with the idea of 
planting them out the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity; but before this arrived, growth had 
commenced, and was followed by a plentiful 
display of flowers. The variety 7 was D. plan* 
tagineum, but the taller-growing D. p. ex- 
celsum succeeds equally as well, while D. 
caucasicum, though of dwnrfer habit, will 
make a fine show if the roots are placed in 
rather deep pans. When flowered under 
glass the blossoms are cleaner-looking and 
slightly paler than when seen under ordinary 
conditions outdoors, and are always greatly 
admired.—A. W. 

Libonias. — There are two interesting 
articles on the above plants on page 2, but 
whilst agreeing in the main with what is 
written, I should personally put penrhosiensis 
far before floribunda for general use. I 
always grow a big batch of the former, and 
just at present I have some dozens of plants 
six inches high, and from ten to twelve in 
diameter, well furnished down to the edge of 
the pots, and covered with bloom. They 
start flowering before Christmas, and last well 
until nearly the end of March. I find them 
extremely useful for many purposes to mix 
with other flowering plants of a similar sea¬ 
son on the front staging of greenhouses, for 
small bowls or vases, or as a carpet for Palms, 
large Dracaenas, and other things. Cuttings 
are inserted singly in thumb-pots, as soon us 
they can be obtained and shifted into the 
five-inch size, the compost used at the final 
potting being three-parts loam and one of leaf- 
soil. The plants are grown along through the 
summer in a cold pit, together with Salvias, 
Lasiandras, Eupatoriums, ami oilierwinter 
flowering plauts.—L. BviltUStlu. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

SHADE-PLANTS FOR THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

It is not always easy to furnish the shady 
and damp portions of a rock garden in a 
satisfactory manner. Damp and shade are 
usually associated with rank and green vege¬ 
tation, and it ought to be the wish of tne 
gardener to make the grouping under such 
circumstances as attractive as possible. It 
would be inappropriate to find much vivid 
colour which is to be sought for on the 
sunny ledges aaid more open crannies of the 
rock garden. It will be desirable rather to 
treat the shady nooks w4th a preponderance 
of rich foliage and graceful habit of plant, j 
There ought to be few bare patches any¬ 
where, while the foliage and growth should 
be so diversified as to allow distinct varia¬ 
tion in the heights and sizes of the plants. 


separated. The finest groundwork of all, 
especially when utilised to drop down the 
steeper sides of the bank in a bold group, is I 
that beautiful Fumitory, Corydalis cheilan- j 
thifolia. It loves shade, moisture, and good 
feeding when it develops its graceful Fern- 
life tufts of glaucous green leaves, through 
| which appear in early spring the erect stems 
I of its sulphur-coloured flowers. It is, com- 
I paratively speaking, a new plant, but grows 
readily from seed, which may be obtained 
from any good seedsman. The Japanese 
Primroses will also be at home here, the 
most effective being the dark red and the 
white. They love the moisture, and form 
attractive groups close by the edge of-the 
water. The two colours ought not to be | 
mixed, for a group of two or three of each 
colour appears to better advantage when I 
their colours are kept separate. The various j 
Periwinkles (Vinca major, media, and minor) , 
will luxuriate in damp shade, and their 


for the Bear’s Breech (Acanthus mollis) and 
the Master-wort (Astrantia major). 

On the upper part of such a bank, towards 
the light, Bock Roses take their places, 
dwarf Almonds with their masses of pleasing 
pink blooms in the spring-time, and the 
pygmy Birches (Betula nana and pumila), 
which grow about 3 feet high, and are 
attractive either when in full leaf during the 
summer or with their small, bare stems in 
winter-time. In and out of the stones should 
be planted good tufts of Cyclamen coum, 
which flowers so brightly when m 06 t other 
plants have gone to rest in winter. 

With care in planting and grouping, the 
dark, damp corner of a rock garden may be 
made as interesting and effective as its 
sunnier ledges, though it should be remem¬ 
bered that the plants must not remain too 
long without attention being paid to their 
growth and food. Rich. H. Beamish. 

.1 shbourne , Glountha une. 



A rock-garden in half shade. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


In the accompanying picture it may be seen 
that the sides of the two banks run down to 
a small stream of water, on which the sun 
only penetrates with fitful gleams during 
a portion of the day. Three forms of Bam¬ 
boos are useful here—Bambusa pvgmsea, 
pumila, and nana—while below have been 
introduced Anemone rivularis. Ranunculus 
gramineus, with its Grass-like foliage and 
palo yellow flowers, and, over the stones, the 
little* delicate Sandwort (Arenaria balearica), 
which creeps over the ground and stones, 
which it covers with great rapidity—a carpet 
of vivid green—clothed in the summer by a 
sheet of minute white flowers. Do not cur¬ 
tail its rambles, as it will 6often the con¬ 


tours of the ground and stones, on which 
it loves to cling—a delicate garment pro¬ 
vided by Nature. Amongst the shorter 

g rowths may be mentioned Wulfenia Am- 
erstiana, with its clusters of blue flowers, 
and the two Violet species, Viola cornutaand 
Viola pedata, both of whkji will foruMcloso 
mats of if pcc^ioujtl^ 


flowers will appear in the early months of 
the year. In a well-sheltered nook, as far as 
possible protected from frost, may be grown ( 
the delicate native Hairbell (Campanula 
hederaeea), with its diminutive, heart-shaped 
leaves and tiny, pale blue flowers. In the 1 
streamlet may lie placed the Water Haw- I 
thorn (Aponogeton distachyou), a charming I 
South African water-plant, which produces j 
spikes of white, sweet-scented flowers. It is | 
self-assertive, and will, in all probability, I 
take possession of the water. A good Rock- 
foil must not be neglected (Rodgersia podo- 
phylla and its smaller relation, Rodgersia 
pinnata, which ought both to be planted 
boldly, the foliage drooping over the water). 

Various good Ferns may be introduced, 
such as Lastrceas, Polystichums, Polypo- 
diums, Aspleniums, Aspidiums, Onoclcas, 
Scolopondriums, including the crested forms, 
and Osinunda regalis, O. gracilis, and O. 
cordifolia. Of the broad-leaved Rockfoils 


PREPARATIONS FOR SUMMER. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule for the planting of the flower-garden 
and its surroundings. Tastes differ from year 
to year, and both in public and private places 
the gardener has to take the varying fancy 
into consideration. I have had for several 
seasons sundry lawn groups of big plants of 
Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Francoas, and the like, and they have made 
an effective show and a lasting one, but they 
are condemned, and their places will be filled 
next year with corresponding groups of Roses 
and Sweet Peas in tubs or pots. This 
naturally entails a considerable amount of 
extra work. I do not want to do away alto¬ 
gether with my big plants of the things 
enumerated above. They will come in for 
other places, either indoors or outdoors, so 
something else had to be found to accommo¬ 
date the Roses and Swdclfa ;Peus. I was for¬ 


tho best arc Saxil’rnga pcltala, crassifolia, tun a In enough to sec lire a few stout cigh.tcr-n- 
aud cordifolia ; while a place uiay be found gallon casks cheaply, and _tbi‘si*, when cut 
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asunder, a few holes bored in the bottom, and 
painted green, make capital tubs for the pur¬ 
pose. Iron handles on either side are advis¬ 
able to enable them to be shifted easily. I 
am not very well off in the matter of soil, but 
a heap of stiff road-sidings that baa been 
turned two or three times will answer the 
purpose very well for a couple of seasons— 
four parts of this with one of well-decom¬ 
posed cow-manure. The Roses will be staked 
in the usual way, but for the Sweet Peas (the 
tubs being wide at the top) I can adopt two 
styles, both wide, the one flat and the other 
balloon-shaped. In writing of Sweet Peas. I 
am reminded that we ought to have a very 
fine show this summer. There was a Rasp- 
bery trellis, a little over five feet high and 
about eighty yards long, from which the Rasp¬ 
berries, having served their time, had to be 
removed. I have had the space occupied 
about a yard in width, well trenched through¬ 
out, and a liberal dose of cow- manure worked 
in. Not being able to plant the Raspberries 
this season, shall utilise the ground for Sweet 
Peas, some eighty pots of which have already 
been sown for the purpose. Stakes, seven 
feet high, will be inserted at intervals to 
allow for taller growth. E. Burrell. 


METHODS OF PROPAGATION. 

This was the subject of a lecture, delivered 
to the members of the Kingston Gardeners’ 
Society recently by Mr. E. H. Jenkins. 
It was remarkable, as the lecturer opened up 
the subject, in how many ways plants could 
be increased. How these various ways, all in 
the hands of experts so successful, were 
originated it would be difficult to determine, 
but doubtless many of the methods have been 
known and practised for centuries. Yet to 
many modern gardeners, young ones especi¬ 
ally, many of the peculiar ways of plant 
increase must have been new, and, it 
is hoped, helpful. Dealing with Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Streptoearpuses, and various 
Gesneraceous plants, the uses of leaf propa¬ 
gation by placing the leaves on sandy soil in 
moist warmth, and cutting the veins or arteries 
of the leaves, causing tiny plan tiets to form, 
was shown. Propagation by eyes, as seen in 
Vine production, was described ; so also w as 
bud propagation, as used in Roses, fruits, and 
other plants. Also split-stem buds, such as 
can be obtained from some Salvias and peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers. Grafting, as applied to 
Rose stocks in heat, the wonderful rapidity 
with which climbing Roses can be increased 
through such agency being described ; also 
grafting as applied to fruit, and inarching, as 
used for increasing Camellias, Vines, and 
other things. The proper making of ordinary 
cuttings of both soft and hard-wooded plants, 
and the physiology of the cutting and the 
principles governing its successful rooting, 
we«i.shown. Especially so was that the case 
in ftrtation to Winter or Tree Carnations and 
Heaths, the modus operandi of these latter 
hard-Wooded plants, as carried out at Roili- 
son’s Nursery, Tooting, many years ago, being 
told with great interest. Stem-layering again 
presented methods of propagation of many 
things, Carnations, Rhododendrons, and many 
other shrubs, fruit stocks, and so on. Ferns 
were increased primarily by means of spores 
sown as seed was, but some few were in¬ 
creased by means of frond bulblets, such as 
with Asplenium bulbiferum and Woodwardia 
radicans. Runners were fertile causes of in¬ 
crease. especially with Strawberries, Violets, 
and Saxifragasarmentosa, or Mother-of-Thou- 
snnds. Increase by tubers, by bulbs, and 
rhizomes was fully described. Bulbs especi¬ 
ally received full notice. Daffodils could be 
increased by dividing the bulbs, Lilies from 
scale and stem bulblets. Hyacinths from scale 
bulblets when the bases "of the bulbs were 
scooped out. The propagation of the 
parasitic Mistletoe was not omitted. Finally 
came increase by the most natural means of 
all, seed, with respect to which it was shown 
that much depended on perfect maturation, 
freshness, proper conditions of soil, warmth, 
moisture, and 6ow'ing, especially in relation 
to small, tender, or choice seeds, as to which 
the greatest care was needed to secure good 
results. 

In the subsequent-discussion. the remark- 
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able value of root propagation in relation to 
Seakale was shown, the practice of grafting 
Potatoes, once thought of much importance, 
the proper treatment of Carnation layers to 
prevent the closing up of the stem slits when 
buried in the soil, and the physiology of 
layering were referred to and elucidated. The 
chairman, Mr. A. Dean, said, in relation to 
the lecture, that it was one scores of gar¬ 
deners’ societies would be proud to have. 


SILENE A8TER1AS. 

Numerous are the species of Silene culti¬ 
vated in gardens. Some of them have 
acquired a certain importance as garden 
plants, notably, S. com pacta, or Eastern 
Silene, and S. Armeria. Both have red, rosy, 
or white flowers, borne in large terminal 
bunches. Then there is S. Fortunei, from 
China, with its deeply-fringed flowers ; and, 
lastly, S. pendula, which has become popular 
for its great value as a spring bedding plant, 
and includes numerous single, double, and 
diversely-coloured varieties. Several kinds, 
like S. Schafta, S. Saxifraga, S. nlpestris, 
and S. rupestris are favourites with lovers of 
alpine and rock garden plants. 

Despite the numbers and diversity of the 
Silenes already in cultivation, there are many 
species which might well have a place. There 
are about two hundred and fifty kinds, and 
one of them has already secured a place as a 
garden plant, and bids fair to compare not 
unfavourably with its fellows. This is Silene 
Asterias. Discovered in the last century, in 
the Balkans, it has had a place in botanic 
collections for probably some considerable 
time, but until recent years its decorative 
qualities were unrecognised. It was sent out 
for the first time in Germany, with the epi¬ 
thet of grandiflora added to its specific name, 
apparently without much reason, the flowers 
of the German plant not being perceptibly 
larger than those seen in botanic gardens. 
It is a hardy and very robust plant, producing 
large, well-furnished tufts of leaves of a fine 
green colour, as a base for the long, slender, 
and numerous flower-stems. It will be wel¬ 
come in collections of hardy plants, and its 
flowers, with their long, graceful stems, will 
be very useful for bouquets. It is of very 
easy culture, and thrives in any good garden 
soil. It is easily multiplied by seed, which 
should be sown in the spring in cold frames, 
or even in the open air. Prick out the plants 
once, and when strong enough put them, to¬ 
wards the end of summer, where they are to 
grow, at least fifteen inches apart. They will 
flower the following year. Revue Hvrllcolc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Violets, growing.—1 am afraid I am nut follow¬ 
ing the right course with my Princess of Wales 
Violets. Ought 1 to take cuttings every year to 
renew the plants? I have plenty of long shoots, 
but, although in good soil and in a fairly-sheltered 
place, I have scarcely any blooms. At this time of 
the year my border ought to be a mass of blue 
blossoms. When would be the best time to renew 
the bed? I looked back to some numbers of Gakdex- 
ing Illustrated without finding a proper clue.— D. 

[Runners should be put in every year, 
April being the best month for doing this, 
whether these be for outdoor beds or for 
frames. The position for the bed may be 
open or partially shaded by trees, according 
to the nature of the soil. In the case of light 
soil| which always suffers if the summer is 
very dry, a little shade is beneficial. On 
holding soils Violets are just as well, if not 
better, planted in the open. This applies to 
double or single Violets intended for frames 
or outdoor culture only. Ground for Violets 
must be of good quality, and be well pre¬ 
pared by trenching or deep digging, with 
plenty of manure added, and, if possible, 
some leaf-mould. The single varieties, on 
account of their stronger growth, require 
more room than do the double forms. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds, such as the 
Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
runners which issue from the parent plant, 
and for this reason such runners may be 
left. The double varieties, on the contrary, 
must have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crowns which give the finest 
blooms.] 


Iri« stylosa -Ibis charming little plant has 
been flowering in a cold Peach-house ever since 
November, and the more flowers that are picked, the 
more are produced. Some of the plants have now 
grown too large, and seem to want dividing up; but 
1 hesitate to do this because they take some time 
to become established, and do not bloom until that is 
done. Will you kindly tell me how I bad best treat 
these plants when they have become too large for 
their surroundings'—T. K. W. 

[From your letter and the behaviour of 
tlio plants, and in particular their profuse 
flowering, we can only conclude that they 
are quite happy, and do not “want dividing 
up.’’ We are tlie more impressed with this 
view from a further remark which we know 
to be the fact—viz., that these things “take 
some time to become established.” You do 
not say whether the plants are in pots or 
planted out ; but, ii* either case, the flower¬ 
ing depends upon the well-grown, fully- 
matured rhizomes of the previous year, mid 
these, pressing against firm soil, edgings, of 
pathways, usually flower most freely. If, 
hovvever, the plants are becoming too’ large, 
divide them so soon as flowering is past, and 
the earlier this is done the better. Had you 
stated how the plants are at present cir¬ 
cumstanced, their size, etc., we could have 
given you definite instructions how to pro¬ 
ceed. Perhaps you would prefer to write us 
again, giving these particulars, and saying 
whether the plants are permanently planted 
within the house named.} 

Spanish Irises and Colximbinex. — I have a 
bed of about 1,000 Spanish Irises, planted fourteen 
months ago, on rather poor soil in south aspect. I 
sowed Columbines in among them last spring. Will 
it be safe to leave the Columbines in, or should I 
transplant them? Is there any other plant, such ns 
u Stouecrop, I could use as a carpet for the Irises to 
spring^from? When should I manure the bed?— 

[Provided the Columbines arc not unduly 
crowded, and likely to choke the Irises, thev 
may stand and flower where they are, and 
will afford a good succession to the Irises. 
At the same time, the Columbine is not just 
the subject we should have chosen as a 
“carpet” to plants of nearly equal height; 
and at all times during growth the Colum¬ 
bines forming spreading tufts require a good 
deal of head room. A thin carpet of white 
Tufted Pansies w ould have been good for the 
purpose, or a carpet of one of the mossy 
Saxifragas, or even London Pritle. A "car¬ 
pet” plant should of necessity Ihj a plant of 
low stature by comparison to the principal, 
and must be subordinate thereto. It is also 
desirable that, if the carpeter be allowed to 
bloom, such flowering should be at a different 
season from that of the principal group. 
Provided the soil of the bed was manured at 
planting time, no further manuring will now 
be necessary. Autumn is the best time for 
such manuring, and preferably at planting- 
time.] 

Wire or wood arches?— The difficulty of 
inducing some plants to grow over wire 
arches is one experienced by numbers whose 
desire is to clothe them with flowers and 
foliage. Some plants, like the Hop, for in¬ 
stance, win grow almost anywhere, and 
neither the heat of a south wall nor the 
alternate heat and cold of a galvanised wire 
arch seems to affect it; but there are other 
subjects, such as Roses, Tropseolums, and 
Clematises, that are not always happy when 
so grown, and to obviate this, common 
builders’ laths, inserted on the arch between 
the wire, will be found to suit the plants 
creeping thereon. There is no doubt that 
sudden changes to which, plants are subject 
when growing over iron or wire work are 
against them. To well paint the structure 
will often have a good effect, but where the 
young tendrils can have wood over which to 
ramble this will be found better.—F. W. D. 

Acacia lophantha for the flower-garden (W 
—This is invaluable for dotting through large beds 
of Pelargoniums or Verbenas. It* graceful habit of 
growth and Fern-like foliage effectually relieve the 
glare of such plants. It is best raised from seed, 
which, if sown now in strong heat, will make good 
plants for this season's planting. It is a capital 
plant for greenhouse or window decoration in 
autumn. 


11 The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— yew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on toood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 18s .; post free, 15s. Cd. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 8 vole., half vellum , *4$. nett. Of 
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OROHIDS. 

L.ELIA PUMILA DELICATISS1MA. 
The subject of our illustration is a distinct i 
variety of the well-known Lrelia puniila. The 
sepals and petals are white, the front part of 


Latlia pumila delicatissima 


the lip also is w hite, the body pale violet or 
bluish, with orange-yellow in the centre. 
There are several other distinct varieties of 
this specie®, but none is more beautiful than 
the one before us. L. pumila and its varie- j 
ties are useful and desirable plants to grow, 
and all who have an intermediate or cool 
house would do well to have a dozen or more 
plants suspended from the roof. Many i 
years ago the type was very rare and expen- , 
Live, but at the present time it may, owing 
to the large number imported, be obtained for 
as many shillings as it formerly cost pounds, 
and there is always the chance with newly- 
imported plants of something turning up 
which may be equal or even superior to the 
above-named variety. 

When properly treated, the plants grow . 
well and bloom freely, the flowers, even of 
the ordinary varieties, being always appreci- I 
ated, especially where good button-hole 
flowers are in request. The plants thrive | 
best when grown in shallow pans, with suit- j 
able copper wire handles attached, and which 
are now in general use. Afford plenty of 
good drainage materials, as the plants re¬ 
quire only a shallow compost to root into, 
and this should consist of Osmunda fibre and 
Polypodium fibre in equal parts, cutting them 
up moderately fine, mixing them well to¬ 
gether, and adding sufficient small crocks to 
keep it open and porous. Sphagnum Moss 
may or may not be used in the compost. Pot 
with moderate firmness, but not 60 hard as 
to prevent water passing rapidly through the 
compost. The proper time to repot the plants 
is soon after growth commences, and when 
the operation is completed, watering must 
be carefully done, merely sprinkling the sur¬ 
face of the soil occasionally until the flower- 
buds are discernible in the young growths, at 
which period a considerable quantity of water 
i« needed until the flowers are past and 
growth is completed. During the resting sea¬ 
son only sufficient water* should be given to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. 
While the plants are at rest they should be 
suspended from the roof of the cool-house, 
but on the recommencement of growth, or 
after the young growths have made a little 
progress, the plants should be placed in the 
warmest position available in the same house, 
or if accommodation can be found for them in 
the slightly warmer temperature of the inter¬ 
mediate house, growth will.be more rapid, 
and the access of extra sunlight will tend to 
intensify the colour of the flowers Fre¬ 
quently examine each plant for white scale, 
05 these insects. mviHipIjrnpidly, and if any 


are found wash the pseudo-bulbs thoroughly 
with soft, soapy water, carefully sponging it 
off afterwards with clean, tepid soft water. 
Without doubt cleanliness in all stages is one 
of the most important points to attend to, 
for if the plants are once allowed to become 
infested with these insects, sponging and all 
other efforts will soon be frus¬ 
trated, and the plants gradually 
deteriorate. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PUL- I 
CHELLUM. 

(Reply to “M. E. L.”) 

The flowers sent are those of 
Odontoglossum pulchellum, a 
species which was first discovered , 
by Mr. G. Ure Skinner in Guate- I 
mala about sixty-eight years ago. 
It flowered for the first time in this 
country at Knypersley, in Cheshire, I 
in February, 1841. To many i 
readers a short description of the , 
flowers may be useful. There are 
several varieties of it, some bear- I 
ing flower-spikes very little larger 
than those of the Lily of the Val¬ 
ley, which is generally known as 
O. pulchellum Egertonianuin. 
while the flowers sent by you each 
measure at least If inches in dia¬ 
meter. The sepals and petals are 
of a pure shining white, the lip is 
also white, and has a crest of 
lemon-yellow colour, spotted with 
crimson. Its attractiveness is ] 
further enhanced by the pleasant 
Hyacinth fragrance of the flowers, which are 
borne at the upper extremity of the spikes. , 
These spikes are generally about a foot or 
more in length, carrying from five to ten 
blooms. Strong, well-grown, and established , 
plants bloom profusely. The fragrant white 
flowers are very useful for cutting at this 
season, being particularly adapted for but¬ 
ton-holes and forming an elegant addition to j 
bouquets. In a suitable temperature the ; 
flowers will last a month, or even six weeks, I 
in perfection. 

0. pulchellum should be afforded the same 
kind of treatment as given to plants of the 
well-known O. crispum and its varieties. The 
plant enjoys plenty of light, but not strong, 
direct sunshine, therefore where possible it 


time to recover. Therefore, when a well- 
established plant has to be repotted, carefully 
break around the rim of the old pot, taking 
the pieces of crock away by degrees until the 
old drainage is reached. By leaving this en¬ 
tire, there is very little root disturbance. If 
the old compost has become decomposed, care¬ 
fully pick out as much of it as possible from 
between the roots. The whole should then 
be placed in a larger pot, filling up with drain¬ 
age to the usual depth. Use for a compost good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts, freely mixing with it some finely-broken 
crocks, whjch w'ill assist the water to pass 
rapidly through the compost. Pot with 
moderate firmness, and keep the base of the 
pseudo bulbs just on a level with the rim. 
The critical period with this species, as with 
others of the same category, is just after pot¬ 
ting, as it is at that time an easy matter to 
afford too much water, thereby causing the 
old roots to decay, the pseudo bulbs to shrivel, 
and many leaves to fall off. Therefore, until 
the new growths are making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress, and the roots become fairly active, 
water should be sparingly applied, merely 
sprinkling the compost around the edge of the 
pot whenever the surface appears dry. When 
re-established more frequent and liberal 
waterings will become necessary. 

This plant, when the current season’s 
pseudo bulbs are fully made up, is liable to 
start prematurely into second growth if kept 
too moist, and will flower sparingly or not at 
all. To avoid this, carefully note that when 
the new bulbs are fully matured, which is 
indicated by their size and plumpness, and by 
the eyes of the new growths being visible, the 
amount of water should be gradually less¬ 
ened, so that in a short time it may be discon¬ 
tinued for several w'eeks, or until the flower- 
spikes appear, when moderate quantities may 
again be afforded. Under these conditions 
the plant will bloom satisfactorily. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BOWKERIA GERARDIANA. 

This rare South African shrub was formerly 
known as B. triphylla, from its leaves being 
borne in threes. The flowers are pure satin- 
white, and shaped somewhat like those of a 
Calceolaria, with a hood and a lip. They 
measure an inch across, and the same from 


Part of flowering ehoot of Bowkeria Gerardiana. 


i>ly-T*pidlyj and if pnj 

C.CK igle 


should be placed in the lightest position 
available in the cool house. After the flowers 
are cut, and growth recommences, then is the 
■ time to repot the plant, but this should be 
done only when absolutely necessary, as, like 
many other Orchids, it resents having its roots 
I disturbed, and ofteutimes takes a very long 


the top of the hood to the base of the lij>_ 
The flower is flattened in shape, being not 
much over a inch in depth. To show tho 
freedom with which it blooms, I may say 
that I oneo cut a spray 18 inches in length, 
and carrying thirty fully-expanded flowers 

and twentv-one buds'. The flowers pre borne 
■ 
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its vigorous growing nature, quickly form a 
handsome specimen, and in time become a 
dense, round-headed tree, with its outer 
branches drooping to, and often touching, the 
ground. By reason of its assuming such 
proportions, and covering so large an area 
when fully grown, it is not a suitable tree 
for planting in confined spaces, nor where the 
grounds are limited in extent. For its beau¬ 
tiful outline to be properly seen and appre¬ 
ciated, it needs an open positiou, quite re¬ 
moved from the shade of other trees, and 
should bo surrounded with a w ide expanse of 
turf, with other trees and shrubs in the back¬ 
ground on the north and east, to afford pro¬ 
tection to the young foliage. When in full 
leaf, an established tree, occupying such a 
position, is, I consider, a decided ornament, 
and even when denuded of foliage, is not de¬ 
void of beauty. As the trees gain age, they ^ 
become remarkably productive, and the fruits 
have a great attraction for blackbirds, 
thrushes, and starlings, and so long as they | 
last, they' are the means of withdrawing their ! 
attention from the fruits growing elsew’here. 1 
The great objection to the planting of the ' 
Mulberry in the kitchen garden is, that un- i 
less the latter is of considerable area, the 


years old. This was a unique specimen, and 
covered a very large area of ground ; the site 
where it was growing being that of the kit¬ 
chen-garden at the time it was planted, but 
which eventually became absorbed into the 
pleasure-grounds. Other instances of lon¬ 
gevity in the Mulberry are, no doubt, on re¬ 
cord, and Loudon, in his “Encyclopedia of 
Plants,” speaks of trees which Bradley says 
were planted in the reign of James I. 

_ A. W. 

APPLE LOUD HINDLIP. 

This apple, introduced by Mr. John Wat- 
kins, of Pomona Farm, Withington, Here¬ 
ford, was awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, on February 8th' 1898. At 
the time of its introduction some growers 
entertained a rather unfavourable opinion of 
its merits, but as it became better known so 
it advanced in favour, until it came to be 
recognised—as it is now admitted to be on 
all sides—a first-rate late dessert Apple. In 
our illustration Apple J^ord Hindlip is most 
faithfully portrayed, and those who have 
not yet made themselves acquainted with it 



Apple Lord Hindlip. From a photograph of a fruit 6ent by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 


branches extend so quickly, and appropriate 
so much space, that other things—perhaps 
fruit-trees—have to make way for them, or 
otherwise become irretrievably spoilt. This 
fact should also be taken into consideration 
before planting a tree in an orchard, for, un¬ 
less provision is made to allow it to expand in 
a proper manner, it will soon encroach upon 
and ruin the fruit-trees in its vicinity. 

Its root requirements are simple enough, 
for it will root readily in almost any kind of 
soil, ranging from that of a sandy nature to 
that verging upon clay; but, as a natural 
sequence, the better the quality of the soil, 
so much the more quickly is growth made. 
When a tree becomes fully developed, a thin¬ 
ning of the wood in the crown is beneficial, 
and by the same rule, it is good policy to 
overhaul older specimens every few years, 
and relieve them of dead twigs and branches. 
As the trees become old, the larger branches 
are sometimes apt to snap off suddenly. 
This may be averted either by supporting 
them with chains or bv placing wooden props 
under them when it is feared their weight, 
when clothed with foliage, may bring them 
down. The Mulberry attains to a great apr r 
under suitable conditions. I had a tree in 
my charge some few years ago whi 
siaered at that time ^'b'he^yiw 


was con- 



will see that it is a conical-shaped, distinct, 
and handsome-looking fruit. It is of medium 
size—though some very fine specimens came 
under our notice last year. The skin is 
greenish-yellow, marked with patches of rus¬ 
set and streaked sufficiently with crimson to 
render the fruit handsome and attractive. 
In some respects the general appearance of 
the fruit, as seen hanging on the tree, bears 
eome resemblance to that fine old dessert 
Apple Cornish Gilliflower, and the foliage is 
also somewhat similar. The habit of growth 
is, however, more upright than that of the 
variety just quoted, and it forms a most 
fertile bush or pyramid. The flesh is 
very juicy, the flavour very sweet, and 
decidedly rich and aromatic. It is in sea¬ 
son from December to March, and under 
proper conditions will keep soundly to 
May. The Lord Hindlip Apple can there¬ 
fore be unhesitatingly pronounced a valuable 
addition to the list of late-keeping dessert 
varieties, and it will no doubt be largely 
grown in the future. This same variety 
figures in the list of ten dessert varieties 
selected and recommended by the Royal Hpr- 
ticultural Society for garden culture as 
bushes on the Paradise, or half standards on 
the Crab-stock. 


TOP-DRESSING FRUIT BORDERS. 
An annual surface-dressing of new compost 
for Peach and Vine borders is, by all culti¬ 
vators who aim at the production of fine 
fruit and of good quality, considered indis¬ 
pensable. Outside fruit-tree borders, often 
from a lack of time or material, or both, do 
not eome in for an equal share of attention 
in this respect, but where applied, no doubt 
can be entertained as to its beneficial effects 
upon the trees; therefore, an effort should 
be made to renew the surface soil of a por¬ 
tion at least of these borders euch year. 
The present is a suitable time to set about 
the work—of course, presuming that the 
pruning and nailing of the trees have been 
completed. A clear space of not less than 
4 feet should lie reserved next to the wall 
exclusively for the rpote of the trees; if 
another foot or two can be spared, so much 
the better, but space on these sheltered bor¬ 
ders is generally valuable, and it often be¬ 
comes a question as to wdiether fruit-trees 
or vegetables shall have the greatest share 
of it. But, considering that the fruit-trees 
are permanent occupants, and, besides, have 
taken considerable time and attention to be¬ 
come established, they are entitled to the 
space above stated being allotted to them. 

It does not often happen that new loam 
can be spared for these borders, but if such 
is not available, a very good compost for the 
purpose can be made by using up any soil 
which has been taken from Vine or Peach 
borders in the process of renovation, and 
adding to it newly-slaked lime in proportion 
to its nature. If the soil is heavy, add 
about one-tenth of its bulk ; if light, a less 
quantity will suffice. Burnt earth, or refuse 
and old mortar, may also be added, mixing 
all well together before applying them. With 
a steel fork remove the soil from the surface 
of the border to the depth of from 4 inches 
to 6 inches, or deep enough to lay bare a 
portion of the roots. The soil may either be 
utilised on the vegetable quarters or wheeled 
away, replacing it with the prepared com¬ 
post. Fruit trees delight in a mixture of this 
description, and will soon, if in health, fill it 
with a mass of fibrous roots—the best pos¬ 
sible agents for conveying food to the trees, 
in the form of stimulants applied to the sur¬ 
face, and watered in with the hose later on 
when the fruit is swelling. 

Many cultivators are content with an 
annual dressing of manure for these borders, 
which, although better than neglect to supply 
anything of the kind, does not possess the 
advantages that one of compost does, as the 
latter induces the formation of numerous 
roots of a hardy nature near to the surface 
of the ground and within the influence of sun 
and air. Further treatment in the way of 
mulching is best determined by the condi¬ 
tions of the weather later on. If heat and 
drought are prevalent, then recourse must 
be had to mulchings with manure, followed 
by copious supplies of water. If the reverse 
should be the case, and the rainfall render 
watering unnecessary, then sprinklings of 
artificial manure will bs the best form of 
stimulants to apply. In all cases where 
abundant root action is encouraged near at 
home, so much easier will be the task of 
keeping the trees in a healthy and fruitful 
condition, the very best antidote against 
disease and the attacks of numerous insect 
pests. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A new Peach, Jessie Kerr.— The Peach 
Amsden, popular among French planters, but 
scarcely satisfactory from the consumers’ 
point of view, has now a serious rival in Jessie 
Kerr from the 6ame North American source. 
M. Charles Baltet, writing of this new 
American Peach, in the Recue Horticole, says : 
—“The tree is very vigorous and fertile, the 
fruit is larger than the Amsden, and prettily 
coloured, while it is of finer quality, and 
ripens some days earlier. It has another ad¬ 
vantage in being a free stone. One may, 
therefore, expect that it will quickly supplant 
Amsden. We have proved its valuable quali¬ 
ties in our nurseries, and are pleased to make 
thoM|khayiW|i*g» IJY /\r ■■ a IfclfMC AT 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— If there are hare places on 
walls or on the base of pillars or arches, 
plant some of the freer growing Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. Mme. Crousse, Charles 
Turner, and Baden-Powell are charming for 
this work, being so free of growth and so 
productive of blossom. Heliotropes also 
may be used for the same purpose. Pelar¬ 
gonium Raspail Improved is useful for 
covering bare places under glass, blooming 
so freely all the season, and the flowers are 
useful for cutting. Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides (Smilax) is nearly always in demand 
for decoration. It is easily raised from 
seeds sown now in heat; pot off the seedlings 
when large enough. The young growths are 
generally trained up threads. When started 
they wiil rapidly climb, and can be cut as 
required. One of the most useful furnishing 
plants is Asparagus Sprengeri, as so much 
can be done with it, and it is very useful to 
mix with cut flowers. I like it for this pur¬ 
pose better than A. plumosus, as it lasts so 
well. Sow seeds in heat and pot off singly 
when large enough to handle, and keep in 
warm-house. By warm-house is meant one 
with a temperature of between 50 degs. and 
55 degs. Show and fancy Pelargoniums are 
coming on. These are plants which the 
novice often fails with. Insects of the aphis 
family are partial to them, and if not deult 
with promptly the plants may be ruined ; but 
when well done, as Charles Turner and the 
Rev. Charles Fellowes, of the Shottesham 
Rectory, used to do them in the last century, 
they will make a display of colour which can¬ 
not be equalled by any other plant. 
Fuchsias when well done are graceful, and 
these are not so well grown as they were. 
Groups of retarded Lilies are charming just 
how. The Bermuda Lilies are now coming 
into bloom, and then the retarded Lilies will 
not be required. We cannot grow every 
beautiful plant, even if we desired to do so, 
as the space under glass is usually limited, 
and it is better to grow a few things well. 

Easily-grown Orchids.— Most people now¬ 
adays grow a few Orchids, many of which 
at this season will require overhauling at the 
roots. Orchids arc like other plants in this 
respect—if the roots are kept in health, the 
main point in their culture is secured. There 
are two matters which are absolutely essen¬ 
tial in Orchid culture, and the beginner 
should keep this in mind. One is abundant 
drainage, to the extent of filling the pots 
half-wav up with clean, broken crocks, 
arranged so that the water can pass freely 
out. There are for Orchids specially made 
pots and pans, where there are many open¬ 
ings for surplus water to pass out; taut the 
ordinary pots will do for the common species, 
such as Cypripediums and some of the more 
easily-grown Dendrobiums. One of the 
easiest-grown Orchids is Phaius grandiflorus. 
It will make a grand specimen and flower 
profusely, and when in bloom may be taken 
to the conservatory, and the person who does 
not crave for new or rare things merely be¬ 
cause they are new and rare will find' this 
species useful. The other mutter I referred 
to is the absolute necessity for potting the 
lants in fibrous materials, such as rough 
phagnum Moss, chopped rather fine, and 
fibrous peat from which all the fine material 
has been shaken. Some growers use leaf- 
mould, but I think the beginner or inex¬ 
perienced grower will be safer if he sticks to 
rough peat and Sphagnum, with some pieces 
of cliarcoal to keep it open. Lift the plant 
well up in potting. 

Cuttings of forced Roses.—I hope to see 
the time when most of our Roses, except 
standards, will be on their own roots, and 
there will be no more trouble with suckers. 
There are two seasons when Roses may be 
easily rooted from cuttings. One time is in 
autumn—in September and the first half of 
October. These cuttings may be planted in 
a prepared bed outside. On the west 6ide of 
a fence is a good position. In spring propa¬ 
gation the cuttings are taken from forced 
plants, preferably with a heel of old wood, 
but cuttings without a heel will grow freely 
under favourable conditions. The cuttings 
niuat, of course, bottom-heMt to make 

rapid progress. I EuiYc^tjiP.d; m|y>uttings 


in a moist bed of warm Cocoa-fibre, or leaf- 
mould and sand will do as well. The cut¬ 
tings are simply laid in the warm, moist 
material, and in the course of ten or twelve 
days or so the cuttings will have rooted 
sufficiently to lie potted up, and if plunged 
in a warm bed for a time and afterwards 
hardened off bv cooler treatment they will be 
ready for planting out in June. 

Ventilating early vinery. -Begin early in 
the morning, when the sun raises the tem¬ 
perature, by opening the ventilators along 
the ridge about an inch, these openings to be 
increased as the temperature rises. Meet 
the rising temperature and control it by add¬ 
ing to the ventilation. This may bo done in 
such a manner as not to create draughts. 
Front ventilation is not required yet, and 
will, in fact, do harm. There are bright 
days in March and April when the wind is 
cold, and very little air can be given with 
safety. The atmosphere inside the house 
should be cooled and rendered humid by 
damping the floors as often as is necessary. 

Early Peach-hOU6e.— Give the final thin¬ 
ning to the young wood. There is nothing 
gained by crowding the young growths. In 
a general way, two young shoots to each 
branch are enough, one as a leader and the 
other at the base, to take its place next sea¬ 
son. The fruits may be finally thinned now, 
as there is nothing gained by overloading the 
trees. Two fruits to one square foot of 
trellis are generally enough. 

Plants in the house should be changed 
often now, as there is plenty to select from, 
and if changed weekly they suffer less. Of 
course, fine-foliaged plants may be kept in 
condition a long time if carefully watered 
and the leaves sponged. Where the electric 
light is used Palms may be kept in condition 
years, but flowering plants should be changed 
often. 

Outdoor garden. —I notice as I go about 
some of my amateur friends have begun to 
prune their Roses. There are Roses, such 
as climbers and Ramblers, which may be 
pruned now, but most of the Teas had better 
wait a little longer. In pruning climbing 
and rambling Roses the strong young shoots 
will only require shortening to remove the 
unripe points, and w’here there is any crowd¬ 
ing an old branch may be cut out from the 
base. In this way the plant will renew itself 
from the base, and the wall or arch will be 
always full of flowering wood. In pruning 
other Roses the objec t sought will have 6ome 
influence. The exhibitor cuts hard back— 
say, to two or three buds—but those who 
want plenty of Roses, generally cut weakly 
plants pretty hard in, and strong growers 
may be left 6 inches or 8 inches long. All 
weakly shoots not capable of producing 
flowers may be cut out, as they only crowd 
the flowering wood. Newly-budded Briers 
will soon be moving, and small sticks to 
support the buds should be used early, to 
prevent the wind blowing them out. Finish 
pruning evergreen shrubs, and cut back Ivy 
oil walls. Some of the hardiest annuals may 
be sown shortly. Sow Asters, Stocks, and 
other tender annuals under glass. 

Fruit garden. —The fruit-trees arc gener¬ 
ally looking well, and the buds are promis¬ 
ing. If the trees have been sprayed either 
with alkaline fluid or petroleum many of the 
insects will have been cleared off. No green, 
slimy matter should be allowed to form or 
remain on the stems or branches of fruit- 
trees. Lime may still be used as a cleansing 
agent, but alkaline washing will have ceased 
for this season. Sometimes where bud-eat¬ 
ing birds are destructive, many delay prun¬ 
ing their Gooseberry and Currant-bushes till 
the buds are bursting into growth. I never 
liked this waiting system. As a rule, if no¬ 
thing is done to keep the birds off, the bushes 
are wrecked, and it seems 60 easy to dross 
the trees with something that will keep them 
off. We have found soot and lime sufficient 
when the bushes have been damped with soft 
soap in solution. One person goes round the 
trees with a syringe and a pail of soapy water 
and another follows with the lime and soot. 
This makes quick work, and the cost is very 
little. Another matter that has come under 
my notice is the careless way iu which 
Gooscbcrrjcs are pruued. Manv people ap¬ 


pear to use the hedge shears instead of thin¬ 
ning out the weakly wood and leaving strong 
shoots a good length. All are cut in quite 
short, and there is no crop. 

Vegetable garden.— A good seed-time 
usually comes to those who wait and watch. 
If the seeds are to grow, they should bo 
placed iu the ground under favourable con¬ 
ditions, when the surface is dry. I have 
often been asked what shall be done with 
seeds left from the previous year. If the 
seeds have been kept dry and cool, a very 
large percentage will grow r strongly. Last 
season was a bad ripening season for seeds, 
and 6ome of the large seed firms advise sow¬ 
ing a little thicker in consequence, but older 
seeds will grow, or, at auy rate, it is an 
easy matter to test them. Lay aievv seeds 
on damp flannel or a plate saturated with 
warm water, the plate or vessel to be placed 
on a hot-water pipe or on the kitchen stove. 
The seed will sprout in a few hours. As a 
rule, seedsmen now test their seeds liefore 
sending out, and when seeds fail to grow, 
the seedsman is more sinned against than 
sinning through the carelessness of the 
sower. March is a busy month for the seed- 
sower, as pretty well everything that the cook 
requires should be sown this month. Suc¬ 
cessions will follow' in due course in most 
things. Early crops are usually sown in 
small quantities. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts frum a Garden Diary. 

March 23rd. —Roses are being pruned now. 
Teas will be left till last, and recently- 
planted Roses that were shortened a little 
when planted will be left a little longer, till 
the roots are well at work. The mowing 
machine is £oing its round now r , and edgings 
will be cut. We have still some Hollies and 
other evergreen shrubs to move. We find 
this a good time to move evergreens. 

March 2J^th. —We are taking advantage of 
bright weather to sow seeds of various kinds 
in kitchen garden, and plant more Potatoes. 
Moved Onions and Leeks that were sown 
under glass in boxes to cold-frames to 
harden, ready to be planted out. This is 
the best way to grow large Onions. We find 
there is both a saving in seeds and labour, 
as a handy man will plant out a large bed of 
Onions in a short time. 

March 25th.— Planted out Peas raised 
under glass, staked and sheltered with ever¬ 
green branches on the windward side. Cut¬ 
tings of tender things are still being inserted 
in pots and boxes, as we want a margin 
beyond actual requirements. Pricked off 
tender annuals into boxes. They will only 
have shelter from frost now in frames. Sowed 
more Tomato-seeds for planting outBide bv- 
and-bje. Sowed main crop Celery. 

March 25th. -— Repotted 6tove plants, 
especially fine-foliaged plants. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Crotons. Young shoots strike freely 
now in bottom-heat kept close. Cut down 
several leggy Dracaenas, cut up the stems 
into single joints, inserted the pieces as 
cuttings, and plunged in brisk bottom-heat. 
Put in cuttings of Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. 
Moved Poinsettias into brisk heat, to get 
cuttings. 

March 27th.— Planted a turf-pit with early 
Potatoes, and a warm-pit with French Beans, 
to succeed those in pots in warm-house, as 
by-and-bye we shall want to clear all Beans 
out of forcing-houses, to keep out red-spider. 
Beans bearing in pots are receiving liquid- 
manure. Top-dressed Cucumbers. Little 
and often is tne principle adopted, as a little 
fresh soil scattered over the roots keeps the 
atmosphere sweet. 

March 25th. —Lily of the Valley is brought 
on in succession, fresh crowns being started 
every ten days or so. Strawberries are intro¬ 
duced to forcing house in batches fortnightly. 
Some of the healthiest of the early-forced 
plants will be reserved and planted out for 
autumn fruiting. Re-arranged conservatory. 
Lilacs and Azaleas are special features now. 


Preparing Quassia extract (F. Fandown).— 
Soak 1 lb. of the chips in a gallon of cold water for 
two or three hours, then heat it till it boils. Let it 
simmer for at least twelve hours, strain, and add 
10 ozs. of t!ie_beat soft soap. Then add 10 gallons 
of water before using, This is tin.' ordiimy shtufctb 
ttWTirVrKnIlj, iw* hajiww 
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BOOK8. 

“GARDENING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.”* 

The Restoration brought with it cessation 
from physical strife, and men could busy 
themselves with peaceful pursuits. The 
ugly scars left by the civil war remained to 
be covered up ; tlie battered castle, no longer 
habitable or necessary, was replaced by the 
country seat, and the dismantled outworks 
might easily be turned into terraced gardens. 
So it was that men so different in uieii 
various ways as Sir William Temple, the 
diplomatist, John Evelyn, the traveller, 
courtier and virtuoso, Abraham Cowley, the 
Cavalier poet, Andrew Marvell, the Parlia- 
mentarian. and Sir Thomas Brown, the philo¬ 
sopher, turned their attention to gardening 
as a pursuit and a solace for the disappoint¬ 
ments and disillusionments of Court and 
camp and politics. They wrote and prosed 
and poetised about it. They had travelled 
in France, in Spain, in Italy, and in Holland, 
and they brought back ideas from those 
countries. But what strikes us in thin dainty 
volume, which is one of the King’s Classics 
series, nicely bound, clearly printed, and 
containing a learned and witty introduction 
bv the editor, Mr. Albert Forbes Sieveking, 
F.S.A., is that the modernist “formal” gar¬ 
den, made to plan, formed no part of their 
philosophy of gardening, Their chief con¬ 
cern was the climate, soil, and situation, and 
the plants and trees that suited these natu¬ 
ral conditions best. How they expressed 
themselves in these matters we must refer 
our readers to the book itself, which is well 
worth the trouble of reading. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

ASCERTAINMENT OF COMPENSATION 
DUE TO MARKET GARDENERS. 

One of the provisions of the new Agricultural 
Holdings Act, which has com© into force 
this year, is of considerable importance to 
market gardeners. That is section 5, and 
it reads as follows : “Section 4 of the Market 
Gardeners* Compensation Act, 1895, and sec¬ 
tion 4 of the Market Gardeners’ (Scotland) 
Act, 1897, shall apply to improvements exe¬ 
cuted before the dates of theicommencement of 
those Acts respectively in like manner as the 
sections apply to improvements executed 
after those dates.” 

It will be well, first of all, to look and sec 
what sections 4 of these Acts actually say. 
Their provision runs as follows : 

“ Where, under a contract of tenancy at the com¬ 
mencement of this Act, a holding ia at that date in 
use or cultivation as a market garden, with the 
knowledge of the landlord, and the tenant thereof 
has executed thereon, without having received pre¬ 
viously to the execution thereof any written notice 
of dissent by the landlord, any improvements in re¬ 
spect of which a right of compensation or removal 
is given to a tenant by this Act, then the provisions 
of this Act shall apply in respect of such holding as 
if it had been agreed in writing after the commence¬ 
ment of this Act that the holding should be let or 
treated os a market garden." 

It will be seen from this that the old Acts 
dealt only with tenancies running at the 
time of their commencement, but had no re¬ 
trospective effect, so as to enable a tenant 
to obtain compensation for improvements 
which he had made prior to the date of their 
commencement. This new section will, after 
the 1st of January next year (1909), enable 
a tenant to obtain compensation for such 
improvements as are set out in part 3 of the 
first schedule to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1900 (which I will detail presently), 
if such improvements had been made prior to 
the 1st of January, 1896, provided that at 
that time the holding was being cultivated as 
a market garden with the knowledge of the 
landlord, and the tenant had not received 
any intimation from the landlord previous 
to executing these improvements that he, the 
landlord, objected to them being done. 

The improvements referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph are as follows: (1) Planting 
of standard or other fruit-trees, permanently 
set out; (2) planting of fruit-bushes, perma- 

* "Gardening In the Seventeenth Century." Sir 
William Temple upon the Gardetvpf Epicurus, wi',h other 
XVII. Century Garden Essaj*. Introdnc^onVid Albert 
Fori** Sieveking, P.S.A. V_J v3 ' I V. 


nently set out; (3) planting of Strawberry- 
plants ; (4) planting of Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
and other vegetable crops which continue 
productive for two or more years ; (5) erec¬ 
tion or enlargement of buildings for the pur¬ 
pose of the trade or business of a market 
gardener. 

In the same connection it is important to 
notice that section 3 of the Market Gar¬ 
deners’ Compensation Act, 1895, provides 
that the provisions of section 34 of the princi¬ 
pal Act (that is, the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1883) are to extend to every fixture or 
building affixed or erected by the tenant to 
or upon his holding for the purposes of his 
trade or business of a market gardener. 
Now, this section 34 of the Act of 1883 say9 
that a tenant who affixes to his holding any 
engine, machinery, fencing, or other fixture, 
or erects any building for which he is not 
otherwise entitled to compensation, and 
which is not erected in pursuance of some 
legal obligation in that behalf, then this fix¬ 
ture or building is to remain the property of 
and be removable by the tenant before or 
within a reasonable time after the termina¬ 
tion of the tenancy, provided he—the tenant 
—complies with certain conditions as to pay¬ 
ment of rent, putting right any damage to the 
landlord’s freehold, and giving the landlord 
opportunity to purchase at valuation if he 
desires. 

It is not necessary for me to take up more 
space by dealing with this matter at greater 
length. Sufficient has been said in this short 
article to indicate to market gardeners that 
the new Agricultural Holdings Act has im¬ 
portant effects from their point of view. 
They should study it in its relation to the 
Act of 1895, and it is probable that before 
its provisions come fully into force next year, 
all the important horticultural associations 
in the country will have directed the atten¬ 
tion of their members to the necessity of 
being alive to their interests under this act. 

Barrister. 


Market gardener's Inquiry (G. N .).—In 
order to make your position perfectly secure, 
it is really only necessary for you to be care¬ 
ful about one thing—ana that is that at the 
time you enter into the agreement with the 
landlord you have it specifically laid down 
in writing that the holding is to be let to 
you simply and solely for the carrying on of 
your business of market gardener. You will 
then come under the provisions of the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, which 
will give you all the protection you need sub¬ 
sequently.— Barrister. 

Nuisance caused by neighbour (Mhs 7i.). 
—It seems to me there are only two practical 
courses open to you—(practical, I say, as op¬ 
posed to legal, for I do not suppose you wish 
to incur the trouble and expense of seeking 
an injunction)-. One is to give your landlord 
notice to leave in consequence of the annoy¬ 
ance, and let him settle with the cantankerous 
neighbour; the other is to write to your 
local sanitary inspector and ask him to call 
upon you. If, as you say, there is a distinct 
nuisance underneath your bedroom window, 
I have no doubt that official will soon take 
effective measures. —Barrister. 


BIRDS. 

Canary unhealthy (F . Harris ).—In all 
probability the growth complained of is 
scrofulous, the fact of the bird being mopy at 
times strengthening this view. There is no 
cure now the bird has been ailing so long, 
but it might live for some time if given proper 
attention. Do not attempt to use the bird 
for breeding, and keep it away from others. 
Does the bird ever sing? If so. and you re¬ 
quire it for singing, keep it. If it does not 
sing we advise that you destroy it. If you 
decide to keep, house in a box type of cage, 
and keep in a room in which there is a fire. 
Hang in a light, cosy situation, not too high 
up, so that fumes from gas or lamp may be 
avoided. Keep scrupulously clean, and as 
food give a fair allowance of Hemp-seed, and 
instead of other seeds give soft food, such as 
Canary and cage-bird food, and cod-liver oil 
cage-bird food, prepared as per directions 
upon the packets. Also give ripe fruit in 


season, and Lettuce, Groundsel, and similar 
green food—as much as the bird will eat.— 
J. T. Bird. 


POULTRY. 


ERADICATING VERMIN. 

Were it not for the frequent presence of in¬ 
sect pests, poultry-keeping would be a plea¬ 
santer and more profitable occupation than 
at present is the case, and to achieve the full 
measure of success the poultry-keeper should 
use his utmost endeavours to reduce vermin 
to the lowest passible level. It is surprising 
what a great deal can be accomplished in this 
direction with persistent care and effort, and 
while a good deal of labour may be involved 
in eradicating these poets, it is time well 
spent, as, by promoting the comfort and 
healthiness of the birds, it greatly assists in 
ensuring a satisfactory financial return. The 
term “insect,” though not strictly correct 
ae applied to all the parasites that attack 

f ioultry, includes such pests as lice, which 
ive upon fowls; fleas, which pass the day in 
dark corners in the houses, and issue out at 
night to prey upon the birds; and the email 
parasites that cause scaly-leg, feather-eating, 
etc., in certain cases. 

One of the most important points to ob¬ 
serve in dealing with this question of keeping 
down insects is the great need for strict 
cleanliness, and the plentiful provision of 
light and air in the houses. These should 
also be frequently brushed down and white¬ 
washed inside, the nest-boxca and perches 
taken out and scrubbed, and paraffin worked 
into the crevices with a brush. A good 
whitewash for the purpose is made with : 
Water, 2$ gallons; quicklime, as much 
as the water will take into solution; 
soft soap, 4 Mb. ; paraffin - oil, 4 pint. 
A little carbolic acid may be added 
with advantage. If straw is used for 
litter, it should frequently be forked over, 
and renewed when necessary; if peat-Moss, 
it should bo raked over two or three times 
a week. The fowls themselves should often 
be examined, and if vermin are present, they 
should be dusted on the breast, neck, thighs, 
and under the wings with insect-powder. 
This is especially important when fowls are 
to be closely penned for fattening purposes, 
or when new birds are introduced into the 
yard. 

As a precautionary measure, it is an excel¬ 
lent plan to anoint the heads of chickens 
immediately they are dry, and before they 
are removed to. the brooder or coop, with 
one or two drops, applied with a wooden 
match, of the following mixture: 1 oz. of 
mercurial ointment, 1 oz. lard, % oz. flowers 
of sulphur, and J oz. paraffin-oil. If young 
chickens are troubled with insect, pents, it 
renders rearing much more difficult, and in¬ 
creases the percentage of mortality very con¬ 
siderably. If it does not cause the death of 
the sufferers, it certainly stunts the growth, 
retards the development, and gives them a 
miserable appearance. Another important 
factor in keeping down insects is the pro¬ 
vision of dust-baths. If shallow boxes or 
small barrels, cut in two, and laid on their 
sides, arc filled with sand mixed with a small 
quantity of creosote, or fine ashes mixed with 
flowers of sulphur, the birds will greatly ap¬ 
preciate them, and by their use rid them¬ 
selves very effectually of insect life. 

The la*st class of vermin to be considered 
is the tiny parasites that cause sealy-leg and 
feather eating. Though these complaints are 
due to other causes in many cases, yet some¬ 
times they arise from the presence of minute 
parasites. In tho case of feather-eating, rub¬ 
bing the Infected area with oil of cloves will 
prove beneficial. In the case of parasitic 
scaly-leg, the legs should be washed, scrubbed 
with a nail-brush, and anointed with sulphur 
ointment, and this must be repeated every 
few days until a ourc Is effected. 

__E. T. B. 

Compounds (poisonous) for horticul¬ 
tural and agricultural purposes. -It is 

satisfactory to find that the Poisons and 
Pharmacy Bill successfully passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords on Thursday 
last, and was referred to a Joint Committee 
of hoth Houses of Parliament. The liortb 
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cultural trade ia materially interested in this 
Bill, aa by Clause 2 power is given for per¬ 
sons, other than chemists, 6uch as nursery¬ 
men, seedsmen, and agricultural agents, to 
stock and sell (under provisions to be made 
by the Privy Council) weed killers, insecti¬ 
cides, sheep dips, etc. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the Traders in Poisonous Com¬ 
pounds for Trade Purposes Protection 
Society has for years past been working to 
this end, and it is due to the efforts of the 
society that this clause has been inserted in 
the Bill. All those interested in the sale of 
these compounds should assist the society in 
its efforts to get members of Parliament to 
support Clause 2 of the Bill, so that the 
same may become law this session.—G. II. 
Richards. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDKVmn free of charge if correspondents follcnc these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gartjkxino, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.V. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in additiob to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear t» mind that, as Gardfxinq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloicing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
running, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that ft is necessary that three 
specimens o f each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

India-rubber failing (John Crowther ).—Unless 
well looked after, it is very difficult to prevent the 
leaves decaying in the way yours have done. It is 
probable that you are keeping the plant too cold, or 
you may have overwatered it. Your best plan will 
be to purchase a young plant, and grow it on in the 
place of the old one which is failing. The India- 
rubber plant is by no means an ideal plant for a 
room, as it is so liable to lose its leaves and to be 
influenced by changes of temperature. Taken all 
round, there is no better room-plant than the Aspi¬ 
distra. 

Soot-water (Fred Davis ).—To have eoot-water in¬ 
offensive it is best to place the soot, say a couple of 
pecks, in a coarse canvas bag, and then drop it into 
a tub containing 10 gallons of water. Move the bag 
occasionally, and then, after three days the liquid 
should be fit for use. But it would enhance the value 
of the liquid very much if a bushel of stable-drop¬ 
pings or a peck of fowls'-droppings were put into 
another bag and also allowed to soak in the water. 
Then a valuable liquid-manure would be obtained. 
Or, if preferred, a pint of guano or other good arti¬ 
ficial manure may be stirred into the tub. Soot- 
water alone is not a strong stimulant. 

Plants for bazaar in July (Sylra ).—Our experi¬ 
ence of bazaars is that pans or other receptacles 
filled with small Ferns sell even more readily than 
flowering plants, their great recommendation being 
that they retain their beauty for a longer period. 
Of flowering plants, besides the Lily of the Valley, 
for which to bloom on July 1st it will be necessary 
to employ retarded crowns, may be mentioned the 
smaller forms of tuberous Begonias, Nemesia stru- 
mosa, and Virginian Stocks, which last two can be 
raised from seed; the smaller Campanulas, such as 
C. turbinata, pulla, carpatica, Mayi, etc.; Lilium 
elegans or Thunhergianum, as it is often called, in 
variety; Saxifraga pyramidalis, and double-flowered 
Lobelia. 

Alpines, etc. (3f. F. 0. It .).—You might take any 
of the following for the purpose you name:—Acan- 
t boll moil glumacrum, Acfenas, Thymus lanuginosus, 
Dianthus deltoides, T>. d. nlbus, any of the Aubrie- 
tias, perennial Candytufts, alpine and other dwarf 
Phloxes, Achilleas, such as lomentosa, umhellata, 
etc., the alpine Thrifts, quite n host of Saxifragas, 
and such mossy kinds as Rhei, R. superba, Wallacei, 
palmata, Whitlavi, muscoides atropurpurea, etc. 
Other good Saxifrages are: npiculata, sanata, and 
juniperinn. Among dwarf Irises, 1. pumila, I. nudi- 
caulis, 1. olbiensis, and others should be obtained, 
while the Megasens are all good. Double and single 
Pinks, Gentinna acaulis, Draba aizoides, any of the 
Erinus.Campanula pumila, C. muralis, and the double 
white Arabis are others of a suitable character. 

Aspidistra in bad health (John Crowther).— 
Your plant evidently requires repotting, the soil 
being quite exhausted. This is best done early in 
April. Leaves that turn yellow as yours have done, 
continue to do this, and in the end die off, parti¬ 
cularly if the start is from the point of the leaf. 
The same trouble would happen had you allowed the 
plants to become very dry or are keeping them too 
wet. When you do pot, see that plenty of drainage 
is given, do not overloa&'-the soil w’ith mwiure, and 
pot firmly. When pottisg Asni<Ji|trH. w«i|lwHF s use 
rough, fibrous loam, wU|^ply\v^>i.’ little 


leaf-soil. A fruitful source of failure In the case of 
many Aspidistras is allowing water to stand hi the 
saucers or ornamental pots in which the plants are 
stood. This quickly causes the soil to turn sour, 
mid the plant rapidly falls into bad health. If you 
find on turning the plant out of the pot that the soil 
is in a bad or sour state, the better way will be to 
wash the roots quite clean before repotting. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley (T. /*.)— Tt is very 
doubtful whether Lily of the Valley crowns lifted 
from the open ground will force well —all depends on 
the strength of the crowns. Growers usually force 
imported roots. Would it not be better to place a 
frame over all or a portion of your Lily of the 
Valley-bed, as that would help the flowers to come 
on earlier? If you wish to have Lily of the Valley 
in flower at the time you say, then we should adviBe 
you to get some retarded crowns, which force far 
more readily than newly imported ones. When send¬ 
ing queries, plense ace our rules as to giving full 
name and address. 

Potting plants (G. L.).—There cannot be any 
economy of space in shifting or, as it is technically 
called, "potting on." seedlings or cuttings. In the 
case of seedlings the first shift is simply to ulford 
each seedling more space for its development, and 
the same remark refers to cuttings. As the plants 
are potted on they must be shifted into successive 
sizes, according as the roots fill the pots, until they 
are in the size pot in which they are to remain for 
blooming, for the greatest incentive to flowering of 
any plant is the fact that it is what is known as 
“ pot hound." If the several shifts are managed pro¬ 
perly there should be no visible check. 

Plants for rockery (F. B .).—You say nothing of 
the size or extent of the rock-garden, which would 
have much assisted us in the choice of suitable kinds. 
We think, therefore, you might make a selection 
from the Aubrietias, alpine Phloxes, the Achilleas, 
any of the low-growing Thymes, Saxifragas in almost 
endless variety, Tunica Saxifraga, Sempervivums, 
Sedums, Campanula muralis, C. pumila, C. garganica, 
C. fragilis, C. g. f. Wilson, C. puila, etc. Zauschneriu 
califoruica, Corydalis lutea, Megaseas, (Enothera 
missouriensis, Gentiana acaulis, Myosotis rupicola, 
Erodiums, Draba aizoides, etc. None of the above 
exceed 6 inches in height, and all are perennial. 11 
you could give the height and extent of the rock- 
garden a more definite list could be given. You 
should procure a copy of " Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens," J. Murray, Albemarle-street, London, W. 

Treatment of old Geraniums and Fuchsias 
(L. M.)— It the Geraniums are very lanky they may, 
about the beginning of April, be cut back and the 
cuttings inserted singly in small pots, standing them 
in the full sun, otherwise do not stop them. They 
may be used for bedding if carefully hardened off 
by placing in some sheltered situation in the open 
air about the latter end of May. If grown on in 
pots, shift when required, using turfy loam and a 
little leaf-mould, and water when well established 
with clear soot-water. Fuchsias should be shortened 
back at once, leaving some 3 inches of last season’s 
wood. When they have fairly started into growth, 
shake them out of the old soil and replace them in 
the same sized pots in a sandy compost of equal 
parts leaf-mould, loam, and rotten manure. If the 
plants grow freely, pinch out the points of the shoots 
and shift when the pots get filled with roots. 

Hyacinths in bowls (C. T. V .).—There arc many 
things that might cause the defect of which you 
write in the case of Hyacinths grown in peat-fibre. 
The most probable cause, however, is either defective 
root-action of the bulb itself or a case of a bulb in¬ 
sufficiently matured. We presume it is not caused 
by insects? A weak, immature bulb would most 
likely act much in the way you describe. The 
material you are growing the bulbs in is not calcu¬ 
lated to produce the heat results, and a good soil 
mixture is far better. The side-shoots appearing too 
freely you can remove at w ill. You have not planted 
the Daffodils in a way likely to command success, 
and inserting the bulbs in niches and covering with a 
sod of earth was not good. Obviously, the sod of 
earth has been too heavy, and the growths, instead 
of piercing the sod, have turned aside from some¬ 
thing they dislike. The top sod should have been 
broken up small to ndmit of the growth piercing the 
bank soil more easily. 

Ferns for name (F. TF.).—The names of the 
Ferns you send are as follows:—(1) Pteris tremula, 
(2) Adiantum cuneatum, (3) Polypodium aureum. 
Without knowing what conveniences you have for 
growing the above Ferns, directions for their restora¬ 
tion to health are given conditional upon you being 
able to carry them out. The three Ferns should have 
all old and shabby fronds cut off, and then be re¬ 
potted in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. When 
turned out of the pots as much of the old soil 
should be removed as can be done without injury to 
the roots, and the crocks in the bottom be taken 
away. Then repot, using for the purpose pots a size 
or two larger than those in which they have grown— 
that is. if the roots are in good condition, for very 
probably, when you turn them out of their pots, 
you will find many of the roots decayed. In this 
case, pots of the same size as those in which they 
have grown, or possibly smaller, will be best, but, of 
course, no one can say without seeing the plants. 
After they are potted, place them in a warm green¬ 
house. where a temperature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. 
is maintained, and shade from the sun’s Taye. If 
you have no convenience far doing this, you must j 
give them the treatment most nearly approaching 
this you can. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting a Holly-hedge (A. B. D.-Cut the 
hedge into shape towards the end of April or early 
in May, iust before growth begins, using a sharp 
knife, and go over it again in July. Many people, 
to save time, use the shears in pruning a Holly- 
hedge, but, if intended for ornament, the knife 
makes the best work. The best time to plant Hollies 
is in April, procuring and planting carefully, strong, 
well-rooted seedlings. 


Treatment of dwarf Japanese trees (Sou¬ 
chong). -Your dwarf Japanese trees will only need 
the average attention given to plant* grown in pots 
— that is, sufficient water to keep the soil in a 
moderate state of moisture and an occasional tyring- 
ing to remove the dust which is sure to accumulate 
on the plants. No trimming of the roots or cutting 
in any way is required, as the plant bus been gradu¬ 
ally inured to this semi-moribund state by a process 
of semi-starvation till its stunted condition has be¬ 
come chronic, and any attempt to grow it freely 
would probably fail. If the soil becomes too much 
Wasted, you can easily add a little more. 

FRUIT. 

Raspberries (Eureka ).—You should write to some 
nurseryman to quote you a price per thousand. 
Superlative i3 the best Raspberry. As regards 11,,- 
posts and wire to train the canes to, you sTiould get 
an estimate from a local man. We should advise 
you to plant as soon ns you can. Unless you can 
get really good soil it is no use attempting the culti¬ 
vation of Raspberries. The part of the country to 
which you refer we know well, and the soil is very 
fertile, and made more tso by the addition or plenty 
of mauure. 

Cutting down Vine* (Spero ).—Cut the rods 
down to a strong eye or to the lowest point whence 
the foliage produced can have the full benefit ol 
light and air. By cutting down the rods in this way 
you lay a much better foundation for the future. If 
the rods are fully exposed to the eun right down to 
the ground we should not hesitate to cut them right 
down to the level. If the front of your house is a 
wall, then cut the rods down at from two to three 
eyes above the‘level of the wall plate. No matter 
what the strength of the cane may be, the lower it 
is cut down the stronger it will grow. Once fairly 
started, young Vines are all the better during the 
first summer if allowed to grow freely, with as little 
stopping as possible. The more leaves and shoots 
developed, the more roots produced and the stronger 
the foundation for the future. 

Pruning young Currant bushes (John Sarvit). 
—Generally, with newly-planted things, Tnishes or 
otherwise, it is best to allow some time to elapse 
from the planting until the pruning is done. That 
not only enables the soil to become settled and firm, 
but the roots to push down growth, and, in that way, 
become partially established in the soil. Then, when 
the pruning is done, and the end of February or 
early in March is soon enough, new growth soon 
follows, and root action and wood growth are alike 
good. Your object in pruning these young bushes is 
to enable proper hends to be formed; hence, in cut¬ 
ting back the existing shoots to about one-third their 
present length you compel the lower buds to break 
into three times the number of shoots, thus laying 
the foundation of good bushes. Those may the fol¬ 
lowing winter be cut back to one-half their length. 
Black Currants, later, need not be shortcned-oniy 
just topped, and kept fairly thin, so treating the 
bushes that as much young wood ns possible is 
obtained. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A Subscriber .—You will do better if you sow the 
seeds in a box or pan and stand in a cool-frame. 
Sow very thinly, and prick out into other boxes or 
into a frame as souu as you can handle the seedlings, 
so as to prevent their becoming drawn. Then early 
in the autumn you can transfer to the flowering 
quarters in the well-prepared soil to which you refer. 

- A. B .—You can erect a trellia, and on this train 

one or two of the many Clematises we now have, or 
you can, if you prefer them, try Roses. You will find 

that AmpelopHis Veitehi will cling to such a wall.- 

E. A. S .—The grubs you send are those of the 
" Black Vine-weevil," see reply to “ L. M. Barker." 
re “ Grubs of Vine-weevil," in our issue of Febru¬ 
ary 22nd, page 688.- Mrs. K. F. Curgemccn.— Ye6; 

the Aralia referred to is Aralia 6pinosa.- A. B.— 

2, We should advise you to dig up the Grass, and 
incorporate the whole in the bed, which fill with 
Begonias. 3, See review of new Rose book, in our 

issue of March 7th, page 13.-Af. E. C .—In nil 

probability, the Black Vine-weevil is the cause. See 
reply to " L. M. Barker," in our issue of Febru¬ 
ary 22nd, page G88.-Cedar.—We should say that 

the Cedar would be about 200 years old.- Salvia.— 

1, Please send some leaves and flowers of the plant 
you refer to. 2, Possibly, the seed is oid, or you are 
giving insufficient heat. 3, Please say whether you 
want the Cactus Dahlias for garden decoration or 
exhibition. Many of the exhibition varieties are of 
no value in the garden. When sending queries, 
please read our rules as to giving name and address 
and also as to putting the various queries on dif¬ 
ferent sheets of paper. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — Bucks. — 1, The common 

Hepatica; 2, Please send in bloom.-Af. E. L.— 

Odontoglossum pulchellum. See article as to culture 

on page 37 in this issue.- Mrs. Flood Jackson.—The 

pseudo-bulbs sent are those of a Pholidota, but with¬ 
out flowers it is quite impossible to identify the 
variety.- John Stalker .—Maxillaria picta. 

Name of fruit-— Ambleside .—Specimens insuffi¬ 
cient. Please send earlier in the season. 


Book received —" Strolls In Beechy Bucks.” 
Publicity Department, Great Central Railway, 216, 
Marylebone-road, N.W. 

Catalogues received. —A. F. Dutton, Iver, 
Bucks .—Price List of American-tree, Souvenir de la 

Malmaison, and Border Carnations. --Kctten 

Fr^rcs, Rose-growers, Luxembourg.- List of Few 

ROSeS., , „ „ m mm m .n .. a. i 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREE PRUNING. 


This is still misunderstood by the majority 
of would-be fruit- cultivators, judging by the 
many queries addressed to editors of the 
various weekly gardening papers, and this 
in spite of the articles published from time 
to time in these journals. The truth is, each 
individual case must be treated on its 
merits, as it were, as it is well-nigh impos¬ 
sible to convey on paper suggestions to meet 
each case, even when illustrated diagrams 
are given. If cultivators would but practise 
more pruning of the roots, there would be 
much less need for branch-pruning. Root- 
pruning is easily performed, which is not the 
case with branch-pruning, as many varieties 
«»f Apples and a few Pears require quite dif¬ 
ferent treatment from that given the majority 
of varieties usually found in collections of 
these two hardy fruits. As regards the non¬ 
printing of fruit-trees, of wdiicli of late much 
lias been written in one or two contempo¬ 


raries, a great deal will depend on the dis¬ 
tance they were planted, the position they 
occupy, and the crops the trees carry, as 
experience has too often shown that we can¬ 
not be sure of the seasons, and when fruit 
prospects are spoilt by inclement weather 
lit the time of the trees flowering, or the pre¬ 
valence of insect life while the tiny fruits 
are in embryo, the majority of trees having 
no strain upon them to perfect a crop, growth 
must bo rampant, and to leave trees to 
themselves year after year in this state, they 
would quickly become a crowded mass of un¬ 
ripened wood. 

In the majority of gardens, whether large 
or small, fruit-trees are usually planted 
where vegetable, crops have to be cultivated, 
therefore rather close pruning is essential. 
The constant use of good manure for the 
vegetables causes fruit-trees to grow' freely, 
which means a curtailment of tho roots if 


annual crops of fruit are to be had in favour¬ 
able seasons. This root-pruning is neces¬ 
sary with trees trained as espaliers in 
the* open garden, where fairly hard pruning 
has to be practised if the trees are to be 
kept in anything like order. Although most 
counties have now their horticultural in¬ 
structor, who is sent to the different locali¬ 
ties to give practical lessons on hardy fruit 
culture, very little improvement is noted in 
scores of gardens, and in orchards as well, 
in the matter of top and bottom pruning, 
cleansing the trees, etc. One reason for 
this is that so many men tijte up the profes¬ 
sion of gardening with but a scant knowledge 
of the vvork, some improving with experience, 
and others making no headway at all. This 
reminds me of a fairly large garden down 
west, where a lady gardener had charge for 
two or three ye$rs. A new gardener who 
took charge has just written to me, asking 
my advice about the fruit-trees, principally 
Apples and Pears in the open, as no pruning 
had been done for tw« arnxvth vmin* 

from 2 feet to 4 fe J 



some of the trees. The would-be gardener 
begins nowadays at tho wrong place. The 
glass houses are his aspiration, and after 
half a dozen years or so takes charge, it 
may be, of a small place, knowing but little 
of vegetable or fruit-growing outside, trust¬ 
ing to what he has seen from time to time 
carried on in the one or two places he may 
have worked at, instead of beginning as a 
vegetable boy. and assisting in the many 
jobs connected with a fruit and vegetable 
garden, then, after two or three years, get¬ 
ting an insight under glass. This is the way 
to make an efficient gardener, provided lie 
has a love- for his work, and is observant of 
the work that is being done. Practical les¬ 
sons are necessary to lit one for the manage¬ 
ment of fruit-trees, and until this is done 
there will still bo many complaints as to the 
treatment meted out to such trees. It is 
not only the winter pruning. Early summer 
pruning must not bo neglected if our trees 
are to be kept healthy aud fruitful, followed 
up by restriction of tho roots in autumn where 
excessive growth has been made, and the 
usual winter pruning of the branches after 
tho fall of tho leaf. East Devon. 

PLANTING VINE IN GREENHOUSE. 

I have a .small greenhouse against the house. It has 
no heating apparatus, and faces south-west. Could I, 
with any success, grow a Vine in it? There is an 
inside border, about. 4 feet wide, but 1 prefer an 
outside one. There is :i wide border on the outside. 
Would you please tell me how to prepare the soil, 
and when to plant the Vine? What would be the 
least expensive way of fixing the inside wires? 
Would a Muscadine do in such si position? 1 live in 
bucks, so the climate is not cold. The soil is gravel. 
— lllHDVV OOP. 

[You would be more certain of (succeeding 
in Grape-growing if your greenhouse were 
heated, yet with care you should be able to 
obtain fairly good results without artificial 
warmth. The variety you name is excellent 
for a cold vinery, and as you evidently wish 
to have this, obtain from a nurseryman who 
makes the growing of Vines, etc., a specialty 
what is termed a planting cane in time for 
the planting to be done about the third week 
in March. As your soil is gravelly, you will 
not need a concrete base for the border, and 
for your purpose the latter would certainly 
be better ontside than in, as it would require 
much less water. The border will be best 
made piecemeal, i.c., it need not be more than 
3 feet wide and G feet long for the first sea¬ 
son. This you can add to each year after¬ 
wards until it becomes 12 feet wide, and the 
same in length, or longer if need be. The 
depth of the border in your case bad better 
be 3 feet 6 inches, which would include 
15 inches of drainage material. This will 
allow for a depth of soil equal to 2 feet 
3 inches for the Vine to root into. The drain¬ 
age material should be in three grades, very 
coarse or brickbats at the bottom, medium- 
sized pieces next, with a final layer on top 
of lime rubble or coarse gravel. On this 
place turves, Grass side downwards. A 
border constructed in this manner will not 
require a great quantity of compost at any 


one time. Therefore use the best and most 
fibrous loam you can obtain, and if it has 
been cut and stacked a few months all the 
better, but even if newly dug it w ill be prefer¬ 
able to ordinary garden soil, as it will be far 
more enduring. Chop the loam up roughly 
with a spade, and to each cart-load add two 
barrow-loads of lime rubble if the loam is in¬ 
clined to be heavy and adhesive, 1^ barrow - 
loads sufficing if it is of medium texture or 
inclining to be light, a barrow-load of wood 
ashes, % bushel of soot, £ cwt. £-inch bones, 
\ cwt. best ground bone-meal. If this is too 
troublesome you can obtain what is termed 
Vine border compound from horticultural 
sundriesmen, which use according to 
directions sent with it, in lieu of bone- 
manures. If unable to obtain w'ood-ashes 
substitute burnt soil for them. Mix all these 
ingredients intimately together by turning 
the mass two or three times, when it is ready 
for use. Make the border firm, and elevate 
it somewhat above the surrounding level. 
After an interval of a fortnight—by which 
time the soil will have settled into place 
you can plant the Vine. We should advise 
the border being made about the centre of 
the front wall of the house, and a hole must 
be cut in the brickwork large enough for the 
stem of the Vine to be easily passed through. 
When ready for planting wash every par¬ 
ticle of soil from among the roots in a pail 
of water, disentangle them, and after open¬ 
ing out a hole of the requisite size, lay the 
roots out carefully, full length, work some 
fine soil amongst them, then fill in, tread 
firm, mulch the surface with two inches in 
depth of horse-droppings, and water if the 
soil is at all on the dry side. The topmost 
lot of roots should hot be more than 6 inches 
from the surface of the border, and the 
lowermost ones 1 foot. 

With respect to the trellis, you can con¬ 
struct one cheaply in the following manner. 
You will require two flat iron bars, inches 
wide, £ inch thick, with the ends bent, suffi¬ 
ciently so that the bars when fixed will bo 
15 inches away from the glass. The one end 
of the bar should be screwed to the gutter- 
plate in the front of the house, aud the other 
spiked on to the back wall. Each bar should 
have holes 3 1-lGth inches in diameter drilled 
through them, 10 inches apart. These are 
for fastening the wire to at the one end and 
attaching the straining bolts to ut the other 
to tighten the wires with. Then you will 
require galvanised irons, screwed at one 
end, and having a hole, or eye, at the other, 
through which to pass the wires and hold 
them in position. These should bs 15 inches 
long, and they can be had nt 2s. 6d. per 
dozen. They should stand 3 feet apart the 
one way, and 10 inches apart the other, to 
correspond with the holes in the bars. The 
straining bolts you can buy at Is. 6d. per 
dozen, and the galvanised wire, if you use 
No. 16 gauge, at 6d. per lb. The iron bars 
you could get made bV a blacksmith. Give 
the trellis three coats of white lead paint.] 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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RATIONAL PRUNING OF FRUIT 
TREES. 

Following on our previous remarks on the 
rational pruning of trees, as illustrated by 
actual examples, vve here picture the head 
of a tree about nine years planted, which 
has taken its present good form without any 
pruning for three years. It was a well- 
trained young tree at starting. Next autumn 
all crossing branchlets and any too central 
branches will be removed, but the leading 
points and the best shoots will be all kept, 
as the growth is so regular. It is a tree 
training itself, as it were, and no such true 
and satisfactory growth would be secured by 
the too common Backing-back way. 

We hope to follow' soon with examples of 
rightly pruned older trees. 


OUTDOOR FIGS. 

In some localities it is necessary to afford 
some kind of winter protection to the Fig, 
otherwise there is a danger of the embryo 
fruits, and often the young wood, being killed 
should frost be severe and prolonged. In 
other cases, especially 
near the sea coast, the 
trees sustain no harm 


fruit produced effectually prevent anything 
approaching strong grow th being made. Many 
labour under the erroneous impression that 
more than one crop can be obtained from out¬ 
door trees, but this is not so, and all young 
shoots which are intended to bear fruit should 
never be stopped, but left full length. In 
the case of trees, the branches alone of which 
are fastened back to the wall, not much prun¬ 
ing is required, and this consists of thinning 
the wood sufficiently to let in sunlight, and 
to secure the production of a good supply of 
fruiting shoots. Again, trees allowed to grow 
in a semi-wild state, yet having the protection 
of a wall, need to be pruned but lightly, for 
with their roots properly restricted or grow¬ 
ing under such conditions that they cannot 
w-ander far from home, so to speak, they usu 
ally produce a fair quantity of bearing wood, 
and seldom fail to fruit well. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Artificial manure for Peaches and Nec 
tarlnes 1 would be wind to know of an artificial 
manure suitable for lYai-hes and Nectarines in u cold 
orchard-house. — K. S. \V. S. 

[On account of Teaches and Necta 


yards, and then form an estimate of the total 
quantities of each ingredient required, which 
can be purchased at a cheap rate. Should 
you prefer to purchase a manure ready for 
use, ask for one suited to fruit-trees under 
glass, and use according to directions. Here, 
again, we must add a caution as lo the 
quantity advised to he given at any one ap¬ 
plication not being exceeded, as so many err 
in this direction, and then, when its ill-effects 
become visible, it w is generally the manure 
which is blamed, and not the user. By 
scanning our advertisement columns you wiii 
there find the names and addresses of horti¬ 
cultural sundriesmen, who, on hearing frein 
you, will supply your requirements.] 

Training young Peach-trees — 1 have about a 
dozen young Peach-trees against a wall. They have 
been planted a little over twelve months. Could you 
give me any information respecting the most essen¬ 
tial points to establish a good foundation to the 
above trees'.'- A. II. 

[If the young Peach-trees have been fairly 
well attended to last season, each would now 
be furnished with several lateral shoots, but 
we suspect from your query that the grow Hi 
of your trees is not well balanced. The mot 



as a rule, and they can 
be left exposed the year 
round the same as other 
fruit-trees. 

We have now arrived 
at a time of year when 
the amount of covering 
may be somewhat re¬ 
duced, particularly 

when straw and Brae 
ken are used with mats 
in front to hold the lat¬ 
ter in place. The mats 
will afford ample pro¬ 
tection for the next two 
or three weeks, and the 
straw or Bracken can 
at once he dispensed 
with. When mats or a 
similar material alone 
are used these may be 
drawn, aside on fine 
days to admit air and 
prevent the embryo 
fruits and buds becom¬ 
ing unduly tender. Un¬ 
less weather of an ex¬ 
ceptional character 
should prevail, the 
coverings may be finally 
dispensed with quite by 
the end of March. 

Pruning may be 
dune at any time now, 
as the covers can be re¬ 
placed at the close of 
the day, consequently 
no damage from frost 
need be apprehended. 

The amount of pruning 
required depends on 

the method of cultivation pursued in each 
particular instance. With closely-trained 
trees —i.r., when the whole of the wood 
is kept fastened back to the wall, the 
stopping and disbudding rendered neces¬ 
sary during the growing season to se- j 
cure a proper proportion of short-jointed 
fruit-bearing shoots, and also to prevent I 
crowding, reduce winter pruning to a mini¬ 
mum. Therefore all that should be to do 
now is to afford the trees a general overhaul¬ 
ing, cutting back to one or two buds or joints 
any shoots for which room cannot conveni¬ 
ently be found, and rooting out sucker-like 
growths. Any branches devoid of young 
wood, except at their tips, may, if they can 
be spared, be cut back according to the neces¬ 
sities of the case either half-way or near to 
the base, to make them break and afford 
young wood for the furnishing of the tree in 
those particular portions now bare of fruit¬ 
ing wood. The Fig is so accommodating that, 
with the exercise of a little forethought and 
skill, there is no difficulty whatever in keep¬ 
ing a tree furnished with the right kind of 
wood. The production of gross, sappy wood 
points at once to the fact that the root6 have 
got beyond control, with the roots con¬ 
fined ^to proper lin/ts they'inmjfd Im^ps of 


Head of young standard Apple-tree, nine years planted. 


having to form a stone, within which is en¬ 
closed the kernel, or seed, it is imperative 
that whatever manure is applied for their 
benefit in an artificial form should contain a 
good percentage of phosphates. Without 
the latter, or, in other words, in the absence 
of lime in the soil, the trees cannot perfect 
the stones in the fruits, hence the reason why 
lime in some form or other is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the two fruits 
named. You may either buy a ready-com¬ 
pounded manure from a horticultural sun- 
driesman, or you can purchase the necessary 
ingredients and mix them yourself. The for¬ 
mula for the latter is:—Muriate of potash, 
2 lb. ; best bone-meal, H lb. ; superphosphate 
of lime, best quality, H lb. Mix all as in¬ 
timately together as possible, and apply at 
the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard prior to 
the trees flowering, 1 oz. per square yard 
as soon as the fruits have set and are plainly 
discernible; and the same quantity again 
when the fruits are taking their final swell¬ 
ing. Do not exceed the quantities named at 
any one application, and after sprinkling the 
manure on the surface of the border, lightly 
prick it in with a fork. By measuring the 
length and breadth of the border you can 
then ascertain its superficial area in square 


essential point with young Peach-trees so ns 
to ensure a good foundation is to check any 
strong growths which are in the centre of 
the tree, and which, if allowed to proceed 
unchecked, would weaken the lower 
branches. If the trees really have any of 
these strong shoots, shorten them well back 
at once with a sharp knife, leaving the 
weaker shoots. If not already done, well 
spread the branches out in the form of nil 
open fan, bringing the lower tier of branches 
down to almost a horizontal position, the re¬ 
mainder being equally spread out, keeping 
the centre well open. The centre of the tree 
will become furnished in due course. Keep 
a sharp look-out for insect pests, giving the 
trees a good washing now with either Gis- 
hurst or a deapetion of Quassia chips and 
soft, soap. It is of the greatest importance 
that the first shoots are not allowed to be¬ 
come crippled through the attacks of insects, 
and as prevention is the best course to pur¬ 
sue, give them a good syringing every three 
or four weeks after growth takes place. Tlip 
main shoots as they grow, and which will 
eventually form the framework of the tree, 
must be kept straight. If there are any of 
these shoots taking too strong a lead, to' the 
disadvantage of the others, pinch out the 
i inn a ha cnninip-- 
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points, when the resulting growth will not be 
bo strong. Train in as many lateral shoots 
as there is room for without overcrowding. 
Pinching out all lateral shoots as they form 
from the main shoots causes these to become 
too gross, and eventually they might succumb 
to gumming, if the wall is well exposed to 
the sun, adopt what may be termed the semi 
extension system of growth. You will, no 
doubt, perceive that the most essential point 
is to check over-luxuriant shoots, so as to 
throw more strength into the weaker ones. 
By following the above course and keeping 
the shoots trained thinly, also waging war 
against insect pests, well--furnished trees will 
be formed in due time.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WINTER SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS 
FRAGRANS). 

The Winter Sweet, by which pretty and 
appropriate title this shrub is known, is of 
the greatest value, since it product's its frag 
rant flowers in the darkest days of the year. 
There is a popular delusion that it is tender 
and requires to be trained against a south 
wall, preferably one containing a chimney ; 
but it is a native of Japan anti quite hardy, 
and the only reason for wall protection is the 
fact that its flowers, being produced at mid¬ 
winter, are liable to injury from severe frosts 
aud gales. They will, however, withstand 
a few degrees of frost without harm, and 
will remain uninjured when a plant of the 
Lemon-seen ted Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
hard by is badly cut. The palo yellow 
flowers are never very striking, but when 
trained against a wall, they become abso¬ 
lutely inconspicuous, and are only valuable 
for cutting, for which purpose they are de¬ 
servedly in great request by reason of their 
exquisite fragrance. The individual blos¬ 
soms may be stripped from the shoot and 
placed in saucers of damp sand or Moss, 
when they will perfume a whole room with 
their delicious scent. Flowering shoots may 
also be cut and placed in water. When 
grown as a bush and unprimed, the Chi- 
monanthus has a certain beauty of its own at 
flowering-time. A large shrub 8 feet in 
height and as much through, standing on a 
lawn, and backed by an old Yew, is quite a 
pretty sight when every shoot is thickly 
studded with the pale yellow blossoms, which 
are thrown into high relief by the dark back¬ 
ground of the Yew. In the south-west the 
Winter Sweet is generally in flower bv Christ¬ 
mas Day. There is a larger-flowered variety 
of Chimonanthus, known as grandiflorus, but 
its blossoms are held to be less sweetly- 
scented than those of the type. It sometimes 
attains a height of 15 feet as a bush in this 
country. It was formerly known as Caly- 
caiithus praecox, and was introduced into this 
country in 1760. 

8. W. Fitzhkkbert. 


A flowering shoot of Spir.ua coufusa. From a photograph of a forced plant by 
Mr. C. Jonea, Bourne, Lincoln. 


Pinks, Clematises, Rudbeckia speciosa. 
Among annuals, Mignonette, Petunias, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Linum rulirum, 
ajinual Lupins, .Convolvulus minor, Sweet 
Peas, and dwarf Tropeeolums are said to do 
well. 


SIM ILEA CONFUSA FOR FORCING. 
Tilts, h flowering shoot of which we figure 
to-day, lias become very popular for forcing 
within the past few years. It forms a some¬ 
what upright, yet freely-branched, bush, | 
clothed with rather pale glaucous green 
leaves, aud plentifully studded with little j 
corymbs of pure white blossoms. In a 
forcing-house it may be had in bloom soon 
after Christmas, and in a greenhouse it will 
flower in March. The flowers on plants that 
are moderately forced are superior to those 
brought on in a good deal of heat. Though 
generally grown under the name of S. con- 
fusn, this Spiraea, a native of Northern Asia, 
is synonymous with S. media. Like all the 
Spiraeas, it is a very pretty flowering shrub 
for the open ground, and, grown thus, comes 
into bloom about midsummer. When re¬ 


strappings, but all to no purpose, as the 
wounds always are wet, flowing freely, and 
nothing I have tried will adhere. I should 
say that fully a gallon of sap has fallen since 
Friday from the various points—about a pint 
has come from the main wound during the 
last ten hours—and I fear for the life of my 
tree. Do you think the whole of the tree 
will suffer, or only the limb be affected? I 
should very much like to know’, and if you 
can only suggest a cure I shall be most grate¬ 
ful. Neither my gardener nor the nursery 
people in the neighbourhood have seen any¬ 
thing like it, especially in mid-March. —Sut¬ 
ton Palmer. 

Climbers newly planted. We frequently 
expect too much of climbing plants the first 
season, and with those planted in the spring 
a note of warning is sometimes needed. At 
this late date, however careful one may be 
in the manner of planting, it is well to bear 
in mind that, should a dry period ensue, they 
are likely to .suffer, unless special precau¬ 
tions are taken in regard to them. One of 
the liest methods to adopt, and one likely to 
minimise disappointment, is to mulch as soon 


PLANTS THAT LIVE IN CHALK SOILS. 
The effect of chalk soil oil plants is a ques¬ 
tion of depth rather than of kind, because 
we have all sorts of thicknesses of chalk, and 
some of the best soils I have walked over are 
'hose on which chalk was mixed with good 
loam, which happens sometimes at the base 
of chalk hills. In such good soils almost 
anything will grow, so that this article will 
have reference to chalk soils of a less favour¬ 
able order. 

Some of the trees we exclude from a chalk 
soil would live on it. but never thrive or 
arrive at any size. Flourishing for a few 
years, perhaps, after preparation of a chalk 
soil, is no proof that the trees will endure. 
They may, on the contrary, die out. The 
following trees and shrubs will be found to 
do well on chalk : Maple, Box, Rose Acacia, 
Thorns, Beech, Berberis, Juniper, Aspen, 
White Beam. Yew, Hornbeam, Cistus, Labur 
Hum, Spindle - tree. Bay, Plane, Lime, 
Laurustinus, Austrian Pine, Pyrenean Pine, 
Bed Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon ; while among 
hardy plants may be mentioned Anemone ful- 
gens, A. japomca, A. apennina, Funkias, 
Hellebores, Day Lilies, Geum coccineum, 
Irises. PyrethrumarSHepaticas, JLavender. 
Southernwood, Ve*onicAs\ C and 


quired for forcing, the plants should be 
lifted und potted just ns the leaves are about 
to drop, or directly that has taken place, as 
they will then have made a few roots before 
they are taken indoors. After potting they 
should be plunged outdoors in some sheltered 
spot till required. Some grow this Spiraea 
altogether in pots, and though this mode of 
treatment entails far more labour during the 
summer, the flowers on plants that are tho¬ 
roughly established in pots last much longer 
than those from plants that have just been 
lifted from the open ground and potted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birch bleeding after pruning.— Will you 

be good enough to give me some information 
on the following point: On Friday last 1 
lopped a small branch and several bushy 
twigs off a fine Bireh-tree (some 1*5 feet high) , 
in my garden. It at onee commenced to , 
bleed' from all the cut points. I tried tying 
on clay and binding it; then I charred the 
chief wound with red-hot irons ; then I used 
knotting, then Stockholm tar, then plaster of 
Paris, oil-paint, Seccotine, and. finally, I 
wound tightly round some adhesive hospital 


as planting has been done. It may mean that 
the border will look untidy for a time, but 
this had better be ho than a loss of plants ; 
and even this may l>o obviated by placing 
over the manure a layer of light soil. At 
this period of the year it is advisable, where 
climbers have to be planted, to procure them 
in pots, if’possible, und so run less risk of 
failure.— Townsman. 

Propagating Privet,— Privet may be freely 
propagated by cuttings put in in the 
autumn. Almost any kind of cutting 
will grow r . but we should prefer those 
pieces of growth having a heel, or, in other 
words, a portion of the old wood attached, 
and also the growths made this season. 
Cut them about eight inches or ten inches 
long, and where possible retain some foliage 
at the top. Plant in the open ground, away 
from hedges, on deeply dug land, using plenty 
of sand about the base of the cuttings. 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, ifer Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and maj-bti had of *U-newsacyuts pr of the Pub- 
•4iifv>ory |E»!tS wlc| for •■3st I—Ll J J J M 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

ABUTILONS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

MANY of the varieties of Abutilon are useful 
for furnishing cut blooms in winter, the 
large, bell-shaped flowers, when allowed to 
droop down in their own natural manner, pre¬ 
senting a graceful and pleasing appearance. 
Many when employing Abutilon flowers for 
bouquets wire them in 6ucli a manner that 
they come into a rigid, upright position, the 
mouth of the bloom being thrown upwards. 
This is a great mistake, as it not only im¬ 
parts an air of stiffness to the general 
arrangement, but it diminishes the effective¬ 
ness, and detracts from the beauty of the 
flower itself. When Abutilon flowers aie 
used in the composition of a hand bouquet, 
they should never be introduced into the 
centre of it, as when thus situated, their free, 
pendent character cannot well be illustrated. 
In wiring them, the wire should not be 
brought up to the calyx, but a portion of 
stalk should be left cpiite free; then the 
flowers, being placed in the outer circle, may 
be allowed to droop and show their true 
character. Plants in 6 inch or 8-iucli pots 
are useful for winter decoration, but the real 
value of this plant is not apparent until large 
specimens are obtained. They should be 
grown on until they come into the largest- 
sized pots, and then they will furnish a large 
amount of bloom for cutting. 

Cuttings. —Abutilons are easily struck 
from cuttings of the young growing wood 
taken off in spring and placed in gentle 
warmth. By the beginning of May they 
should be placed in a cool, airy greenhouse, 
shifting them as required and stopping the 
young shoots, so as to induce a bushy 
habit. There are two ways of treating 
A hut lions during the summer: either they 
may be grown in pots or they may be planted 
out. The latter system has the merit of 
simplicity, and in the case of large specimens 
or where the object is to grow the plants 
along quickly to form such is by far the better 
method to follow. At one time I used to 
grow most of the varieties ill the form of 
large specimens expressly for winter flower¬ 
ing, and few plants were found to give such 
good results for time and labour expended. 
They were cut hack tolerably hard about 
April, allowed to start into growth, and 
about the latter end of May were planted 
out on a piece of well-prepared soil, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. A mulch of manure was 
given them, and they were watered well in 
dry weather. At the same time care was 
taken that each plant had plenty of breath¬ 
ing space, a most important point with re¬ 
spect to these quick-growing subjects, for, 
like the Chrysanthemum and similar flower¬ 
ing plants, the quality and quantity of bloom 
obtained much depend upon the maturity 
attained by the wood when active growth has 
ceased. 

Putting. By the middle of September the 
plants should be taken up, and the roots 
crammed into pots just large enough to con¬ 
tain them. Water them well, and place 
them in a shady, sheltered situation, syring¬ 
ing them occasionally should the weather 
prove at all hot and parching. Towards the 
latter end of the month they will need to be 
placed in a light structure, where the tem¬ 
perature is maintained sufficiently high to 
keep them gently moving, when a continu¬ 
ance of bloom may he looked for all through 
the winter. Although Abutilons like a 
genial warmth throughout the cold season, 
and are not satisfactory winter flowerers un¬ 
less they get it, they by no means delight in 
a close, stewing atmosphere. When placed 
in a stove or in a forcing-house, where a 
high temperature and confined atmosphere 
reign, they run to leaf and appear to lose the 
power to form flower-buds. The proper place 
for them is the so-called temperate-house, 
where Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Heliotropes, 
and such like plants are brought gently along, 
and where an equable temperature is main¬ 
tained, but where a f/fe^ireulation <Jf air is 
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induced when the weather permits. For 
flowering in small pots I should prefer not 
to plant out in the summer, but rather to 
grow them along in a free, generous com¬ 
post, pluuging the pots up to their rims in 
an open, sunny situation, and watering freely 
with liquid-manure when the roots touch the 
sides of the pots after the last shift. One- 
year old plants are apt to run too much to 
wood when planted out, but the little check 
which they get when the roots are confined 
throws them into a flower-bearing state. 

B. 


material over the bottom, then on that a 
couple of inches of sandy peat, moderately 
fine, and levelled over smoothly. On this 
the seed may be sown, and a little fine sand 
just scattered over it, when no more atten¬ 
tion will l>e needed till the young plants re¬ 
quire pricking off. The seed can also be 
sown in a sheltered spot and covered with 
Spruce branches till germination takes place, 
but the young plants make more rapid pro¬ 
gress when they pass through their earlier 
stages under glass. C. 


PROPAGATING LUCULIA GRATIS- 
SI M A. 

This, figured in the issue of February 15th, 
page 671, and a few other plants used to 
test the propagator’s skill, hut why I could 
never understand, for, given certain condi¬ 
tions, the Luculia will root freely enough. 
Seedlings would not, I think, flower so freely 
and early as plants raised from cuttings, anil 
would, probably, require more attention in a 
small state. As regards flowering this plant 
in pots, I have done so in 3-inch ones, in 
which the plants were only a few inches in 
height, hut the only satisfactory way with 
Luculias is to plant them out, and I consider 
a Camellia-house the best place in which to 
grow them. When the flowering season was 
over I cut the plant hack to a few eyes, and 
gave little water until it had made shoots a 
few inches in length ; then I selected the 
small shoots and removed them with a piece 
of the old bark attached, put them into 
2 ^-inch pots, and placed them in a close, 
brisk bottom heat; under these conditions 
they usually rooted us freely as Gardenias. 
I have also taken off small shoots later in the 
season, which root hut slowly. Luculia cut¬ 
tings must never suffer from lack of mois¬ 
ture, or there will he no success. With atten¬ 
tion 90 per cent, of the cuttings put in root 
easily, hilt the plants must not he kept in the 
propagating house longer than is necessary. 


AZALEA MOLLIS. 

Tills Azalea is very suitable for forcing into 
bloom, and a great point in its favour is the 
fact that no special attention is needed in 
order to obtain specimens adapted for this 
purpose. Of course, in selecting plants for 
forcing, care must be taken to bee that they 
arc well set with flower-buds, and with re¬ 
gard to this no mistake need arise, as they 
stand forth very prominently oil the ends of 
flie shoots. Provided the plants are well 
attended to during the summer, especially in 
the matter of water, they may be kept in 
pots and flowered under glass year after 
year, while, on the other hand, fresh plants 
may be obtained for forcing every year, and 
after the flowers are past, the plants may be 
hardened off and ultimately planted out. 
This Azalea is by no means difficult to ob¬ 
tain in the shape of neat little bushes avail¬ 
able for forcing, as, besides the vast numbers 
that are grown by our English nurserymen, 
enormous quantities are every year imported 
from the Continent. There is a wide range 
of colour now to be found among the recog¬ 
nised varieties of this Azalea, and even in 
the case of a batch of seedlings there is a 
vast difference between them, not only in the 
colour of the flower, hut also in the sha]>e 
thereof, profusion of blooming, habit of 
plant, and in the autumnal tints of the foli¬ 
age. This last is very noticeable at that sea¬ 
son, for some die off an intensely bright 
crimson, others a dull brownish hue, many 
of them different shades of yellow, w r hilo a 
few retain their green tint till they drop. The 
named varieties are propagated either by 
layers, by grafting, or by seedlings, this last 
being the method usually employed, as seeds 
readily ripen from which young plants in 
quantity can he raised. Those that flower 
early in the season, if they are established 
plants and the blooms are artificially ferti¬ 
lised, will, before the summer is far ad¬ 
vanced, ripen their seeds, which may he at 
onoe sown in pans or boxes of 6andv peat, 
and kept close and shaded until germination 
takes nlaee. A very good plan if a quantity 
of seeds is to be sown is to take an ordinary 
frame and place about an inch of drainage 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bryopliyllum calycinum. -I would be glad to 

know name of plant, which has flowers and leaves as 
enclosed? It was grown from the leaf laid on soil, 
or it will produce plants if hang up in the light. The 
flowers are in clusters, twelve in top one. The green 
part all came first to full size, and then the red part 
came out beyond. The flowers hang down as bells in 
greenhouse. —LEHCAR. 

[This is the name of the plant, a flower 
and a piece of growth of which you send. 
It is a singularly interesting plant, both as 
regards foliage and flowers. When in bloom 
it presents successively two distinct aspects : 
first, when the calyx develops, membraneous, 
inflated, smooth, cylindrical, round at either 
end, of a pea green colour, streaked with red, 
increasing in size until it becomes 1 V inches 
in length, and afterwards, wdien the corolla 
tube, which is five cleft, and of a dull red 
colour, breaks through and protrudes half- 
an inch beyond the toothed limb of the 
calyx. The flowers, borne on slight pedicels, 
droop down, and are swayed by every breath 
of air, like so many suspended Chinese lan¬ 
terns. The plants spring from the notches 
of the leaves, and these, being succulent, do 
not shrivel lip when broken off the plant. If 
the leaves are laid on the surface of the soil 
the plants will soon appear, and at each notch 
on the edges of the leaves a tiny plant will 
form, which in time will root into the soil. 
Well drained pots of sandy loam suit it very 
well, and water should not be given too 
freely. It is a plant which it is almost im¬ 
possible to kill. We have always found it 
do well, even in a sitting-room- in fact, it 
will grow anywhere almost, provided it is not 
exposed to frost.] 

Plants from St I*ucia — Arc tin* samples of soil 
sent herewith suitable for Crotons, Lilies. Palms, ami 
other West Indian plants? I have just received a 
present of such from St. Lucia. The plants are very 
battered. The samples of soil are from three pots; 
the fourth sort cannot he sent as it has disappeared, 
it seemed to bo lime-mortar. A beautiful green and 
white plant, foliage small, and leaves daintily 
fringed, was entirely embedded in the putty-liko 
stuff. Will you kindly tell me what to do to restore 
the plants?-X. Y. Z. 

[The putty-like soil sent is certainly not 
suitable for the successful culture of the dif¬ 
ferent subjects named by you. In all prob¬ 
ability, the plants have been simply just 
lifted from the open ground and put in tho 
pots, which have been filled with any soil 
that happened to he at hand, without any 
regard as to its suitability. Such being tho 
case, by far the beet way to treat tho plants 
it to turn them out of their pots, and remove 
as much of the old soil ns can be taken off 
without unduly disturbing the roots. Then 
re-pot into a suitable compost made up of 
two parts loam to one part peat, and about 
half a part of silver «and, the whole being 
thoroughly incorporated together. The pots 
employed must be only large enough to take 
the roots comfortably, as too much soil 
around them is not desirable, particularly 
until the roots are active. The pots must be 
perfectly clean and effectually drained. These 
plants, coming ns they do from St. Lucia, 
will need the temperature of a stove, that is 
to say, a night temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. must be maintained. During tho 
day the thermometer may he allowed to rise 
ten to fifteen degrees higher. If there is 
bottom heat available in which to plunge the 
pots so much the better. Care must be 
taken not to give the newly-potted plants too 
much water, while at the 6ame time the Roil 
must not be allowed to become too dry. The 
plants must be shaded from bright sunshine, 
and a frequent dewing with the syringe will 
be very helpful to them. You say nothing as 
to the conveniences you possess for growing 
these plants, hence we assume you have all 
that are likely to be required. When sending 
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Leaf of the Wand-plant (Galax aphylla). 


their best should be treated as warm-house 
annuals.—F*. W. D. 

Hippeastrums at Kew. —The end of 
February is somewhat early to have Hippeas- 
trums in full flower, but there is a very fine 
group of garden varieties in No. 4 green¬ 
house at Kew. The flowers are large, beauti¬ 
fully fresh, and delightfully varied. One 
does not know which to admire the most— 
the ric-li self coloured flowers or those in 
which the bright colours are set off by a 
white margin. Some bear evidences of an 
infusion of the distinct H. pardinum, which 
15 shown in the shallow flower with spotted 
ferments. Arranged as they are somewhat 
thinly on a groundwork of Spiruea japonica 
just coming into flower, these Hippeastrums 
have ample space to be seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage. In this way they form a charming 
feature in the greenhouse at this season of 
the year. A small group of the Brazilian 
Hippeastrum aulicum is in flower- In ' 
this old species (for it ^.s ndnorUr^W.jljn^t 1 


autumn for us. The leaves, as they come 
from the plant’s own country, seem larger 
and finer than when grown in ours. It is a 
distinct little plant for choice peaty borders 
or for the rock garden. I have known it a 
long time, but cannot give the conditions in 
our own country that suit it best. I have 
mostly seen it as an edging plant to beds. 
Perhaps some of our readers will kindly tell 
us where and how it grows really freely in 
our country. It- is a plant well worth having. 

__ R. 

Chrysanthemums for window-boxes — 

Possibly the bulk of those who grow Chry¬ 
santhemums do not take into account how 
useful they are for window-boxes. I refer, 
of course, to the many dwarf sorts now in 
cultivation. As a rule, by the end of Sep¬ 
tember most plants in such receptacles begin 
to exhibit a worn-out appearance, and in¬ 
variably they are left until cut off by the first 
frosts. It is just then when the advantage 


any queries in future, please read our rules I 
a-** to writing on one 6 ide of the paper only, 
and sending mime as well as address.] 
Coleuses. —There arc no brighter and more 1 
effective plants for greenhouse and occa¬ 
sional table decoration than Coleuses, and 
if seed is sown now in shallow pans of light ( 
soil, three parts leaf-mould to two of loam, i 
with sharp silver sand added, and placed in 1 
a brisk heat, it will soon germinate. Kept I 
growing in a house where the temperature 
does not fall below 60 degs., the plants grow 
apace, and by July are of a nice size, useful 
for stnges or table alike. Coleuses delight in 
a warm, humid atmosphere, screened in hot 
weather from the bright sun, and kept away 
From ventilators where cold currents of air 
btc likely to stop their progress. Many a 
promising lot of young plants lias been ruined 
through placing them near an open window 
or in the doorway, where cold winds are 
likely to stunt them. Coleuses tu be seen at 


a century ago) the upper segments of the 
flower are separated from the lower ones by 
a considerable space, so that it never forms 
a regular-shaped bloom, as do the garden 
hybrids of to-day. As this character is trans¬ 
mitted to a greater or less extent to its pro¬ 
geny, it is but little employed by the hybridist, 
though it intercrosses readily enough. The 
flowers of this are red, though individuals 
vary in the shade thereof. This species has 
a good constitution, and can be readily grown 
in a warm greenhouse.—X. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE WAND-PLANT (GALAX APHYLLA). 
The leaves of this very interesting and dis¬ 
tinct hardy American plant are now being 
imported in quantity to our flower markets 
to take the place in dishing fruit that the 
leaves of the Vine do so well in summer and 


of fresh and bright-flowering subjects like 
Chrysanthemums comes in, and at the pre¬ 
sent time cuttings should be put in for the pur¬ 
pose, stopping them once only. Dwnrf plants 
intended for the greenhouse sometimes get 
blown over and broken in June when placed 
out of doors, and it is often such that may 
be brought into use fur boxes. Of the early 
and mid-season sorts, cuttings put in now will 
come in useful.— Townsman. 

DAINTY BLOSSOMS FOR THE 
TABLE. 

Either in growing flowers or in procuring 
them in a cut state it is well to bear in mind 
that often the very simplest blossoms pro¬ 
duce the most effective display. Just as I 
write, for example, there are — 

“ Anemone*, now robed in virgin white, 

Now with faint crimson blushing," 

that are attractive when arranged in small 
glass or china bowls with tufts of green 
Moss—blossoms which may be purchased for 
a |>enny or twopence a bunch, some of them 
with green centres, partly hid by their 6 oft 
rose petals, blossoms very pretty for table 
( 1 ; co rati oil, and which unfold in the warmth 
of a room. These are the flowers that reach 
our shores from the Riviera long before the 
blossoms in our gardens have shown colour. 
More gorgeous still are the St. Brigid 
Anemones, which appear in May; some of 
deepest rose, others purple and white. 
Blooming a little later are the Iceland Pop¬ 
pies, frail-looking blossoms of white and yel¬ 
low and orange, never really needing any 
other embellishment beyond a few’ field 
Grasses, and adding greatly to the beauty 
of a table, especially when the room is arti¬ 
ficially lighted. Scarcely have the last 
blooms of the Iceland Poppies faded ere the 
Shirley Poppies come. These possess more 
diversified tints, and, when arranged in 
specimen glasses, enhance a room consider¬ 
ably. Unfortunately, those who make use of 
the blossoms do not always take the precau¬ 
tion of “setting” or “.sealing” them. In 
the former case, it is dropping a little white 
gum in the centre of the petals, by the aid 
of a camel-hair brush, whilst the operation 
of sealing the blooms is even more simple, 
and consists of holding the end of each stem 
as soon as cut in a flame, which prevents the 
further “bleeding,” and thus stops the light 
petals from falling so quickly. In Irises, 
particularly the Spanish, we have blossoms 
quaintly blotched and marked, varying from 
purpst white through gradations of blue and 
yellow, and superb when placed in tall glasses 
with their own Reed-like foliage. More con¬ 
spicuous are the flowers of Flag Irises, and 
they give a greater range of colour. These are 
at their best in June and July. Perhaps for 
daintiness few blossoms are more entitled to 
the term than the slender pink and silver 
Rhodanthes, known to most people by the 
appellation, “Everlasting Daisies.” These 
are grown in immense quantities, and may 
be had in every flower market in May ami 
June. Very similar are the flowers of Aero- 
cliniums, which bloom at a later period of 
the year, and are just as serviceable. The 
fluffy blossoms of Sweet Sultans, in white, 
yellow, and mauve, are most useful to the 
one who takes an interest in table decoration, 
hut although quite inexpensive and easy to 
grow in any sunny garden where the soil is 
fairly good, they are not grown so much as 
one would expect to find them. 

For quite small bowls and glasses, ar¬ 
ranged at odd corners of a table, amid sprays 
of green Smilax or Asparagus plumosus. 
there are the Tufted Pansies, that never fail 
to eliarm, with their great variety of colour, 
and valued, too, because of their sweet and 
delicate fragrance. And then, for fragrance 
and attractiveness in the height of the sum¬ 
mer, amid a perfect galaxy of blossoms, 
there are 

“ Sweet Peas on tiptoe for a flight 

With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white." 

These are so wonderfully productive, are so 
easy to grow, and lend themselves to the de¬ 
coration of any room, be the colour scheme 
what it may, that it lis not surprising every 
vear. their popularity increases. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER AND THE 
WINTER. 

This winter has found out the weak point of 
this Rose, and hae severely injured the old 
wood. In some cases these old growths are 
quite black in the bark, and although young 
growths springing from them are starting into 
now growth, yet the result would be extremely 
unsatisfactory if they were retained. 

There is no help for it but to eut these old 
growths away as near to the base as practic¬ 
able. Of course, this 6hould have been done 
last August, but somehow this work gets 
neglected, or perhaps we do not like to be 
too drastic. There is no doubt that the re¬ 
moval in autumn of old wood is the safest 
plan to adopt with this Rose. In some cases 
there are some specimens of Crimson Rambler 
quite uninjured, whereas in a bleak spot the 
old growths are quite blackened. It Is 
strange that only the Crimson Rambler has 
suffered so severely. One or two other mul¬ 
tiflora Roses, such as Euphrosyne, have some 
blackened growths, but not nearly to the same 
extent as Crimson Rambler. A Rose I always 
looked upon as tender, namely, Claire 
Jacquier, has escaped, although fully exposed. 
I have not noticed that any of the Wichurai- 
aua Roses have suffered. Although hybrid¬ 
ised with Tea Rosas, they seem quite hardy. 
I would emphasise that which has often been 
urged in these columns, the wisdom of plant¬ 
ing own-root plants of these Rambler Roses. 
There is a constant supply of young wood 
from the base, so that we are practically in¬ 
dependent of old wood, and if we can induce 
these young growths to appear early they 
have a good opportunity of ripening up well 
by the fall. There is an idea that one must 
have long grow ths in these Rambler Roses to 
start with. I would much rather have a 
bushy plant at the base, if only the growths 
were a foot high, because I should know that 
the foundation was there for a good specimen 
in the future. Rosa. 


PRUNING VARIOUS ROSES. 
(Reply to F. R. Bull.) 

Op the list you send there arc about three 
distinct groups as regards vigour of growth, 
which we, perhaps, may class as (a) repre¬ 
sented by Ulrich Brunner, J. B. Clark, Mar¬ 
garet Dickson, etc.; (b) by Caroline Teetout, 
La France, Jeannie Dickson, etc. ; and (c) 
by Ulster. Louis Van Houtte, Fisher Holmes, 
Mildred Grant, etc. 

In pruning these, with » view to induce 
the plants to make large bushes, you should 
cut back the last year’s wood of those in sec¬ 
tion A to within fifteen to twenty-four inches 
of their base, that is. the long and strong 
growths which such Roses produce, hut be 
careful to cut quite to the ground all soft, 
pithy growths. There will lie a number of 
growths about the thickness of a lead-pencil. 
'These should be cut back rather hard, say, 
to about two or three inches from the growths 
where they spring from. 

If wanted for exhibition, this group should 
be pruned more severely, the growths coming 
from the base being cut back to about eight 
or ten inches. In May and June any blind 
shoots that, is, those bearing no bloom-buds 
—should be cut away, in order to give those 
remaining a Letter chance of development. 
This group of strong varieties may also be 
induced to flower very freely by tying over 
the long growths produced last year into a 
semi-circle. This should be done towards the 
end of April, then the new growths escape 
the May frosts. 

As regards group B, these will blossom if 
cut in very hard, and in order to obtain 
quality for exhibition it is essential. The 
old wood should be removed-in September, 
and only the summer growths retained. 
Then, in March, the strongest of these 
are cut back to within three or four inches 
of their base, und any laterals to within one 
or two inches. For garden decoration, a 
much more modified form of pruning is 
adopted. Provided the centres of the plants 
are kept well open, the growths may bo re¬ 
tained from twel^ to eighteen inches in 
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length, and all email shoots cut in hard to 
within one or two eyes of the etein from 
whence they spring. 

Group C takes in all the moderate grow¬ 
ing sorts, and these are best cut back hard, 
say, to within three or four eyes of the base 
of the last year’s growths. Even if only one 
or two good ripe growths are retained, we ob¬ 
tain blooms of better quality than if a l«t 
of inferior growths were suffered to remain. 

Tea Roses should be pruned on the same 
lines, but early in April is time enough for 
these. If the wood has escaped injury 
during the winter, some growths of such as 
Marie Van Houtte may be retained fifteen to 
eighteen inches long, hut where the pith is 
at all brown, cut back until white pith is 
found. It is well to leave one shoot on a 
plant a good length, even though the new 
growths have started. 

In sheltered gardens, where Tea Roses 
escape injury from winter frosts, they will 
develop into grand bushes of three to four 
feet in height, and where this is desired very 
moderate pruning should be adopted, but 
rather aid the development by freeing the 
bushes of a lot of the small superfluous 
growths which are frequently found in the 
centre of the bushes. 


LATE PLANTING OF ROSES. 
There is a mistaken notion that it is now 
too late to plant Roses. I should have liked 
readers of Gardening to have seen some beds 
of Roses planted about the middle of April 
last year. They were a glorious sight about 
the end of August. It is true they were 
done well. The plants had been retarded by 
heeling them in. The soil had previously 
been trenched about a month, and by the 
middle of April it “worked ’’ well. In plant¬ 
ing, the bushes were cut back to about two 
inches and three inches from where budded, 
and they had their roots dipped in thick mud 
at the time of planting. Firm planting was 
adopted, and about a week afterwards they 
were gone over and the heel set firmly on both 
sides of the plant. This made a considerable 
hollow', which served to hold water when this 
was applied about the end of the month. A 
liberal quantity was given, although the 
ground was inclined to be heavy. This 
watering was repeated once. In June the 
plants were mulched with short, well-rotted 
manure, after having been well hoed. All 
the first flower-buds were pinched off, which 
compelled an earlier starting of the basal 
growths. When the*" sprang up they were 
nllowed to blossom. Most of the Roses were 
Teas and Hybrid Tens, but Chinas and Poly- 
anthas would suceeod equally as well. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Marjorie. This lovely Rose has been 
somewhat overlooked, hut it is well worth 
growing. It blooms in clusters, and has 
prettily-shaped blush white flowers, some¬ 
thing of the tint of those of Souvenir du Pro 
sident Carnot. It grows freely and flowers 
abundantly. It reminds mo very much of a 
type of Rose now almost forgotten. I refer 
to such as Madame Bellenden Ker, Elise 
Boelle, Mademoiselle Bonnaire, Madame 
Noman. etc. They were exquisitely shaped, 
of email size compared to a Mildred Grant, 
but of fine form. Borne of them would make 
good semi-climbers, notably. Elise Boelle, 
and I consider it a pity they should be 
crowded out.— Rosa. 

Rosa Willmotti®.— This is a new species of 
Rose from China, which flowered for the first 
time last May in Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ 
nursery, having been introduced by them 
through their collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
who found it in the Sungpan Mountains, near 
the Tibetan frontier in Western China, at an 
elevation of about 10,000 feet. It forniB a 
densely-branched 6hrub, from 5 feet to 10 feet 
high, with slender, almost spineless, branches 
crowded with very small-toothed leaves, on 
very short shoots, each of which is terminated 
by a bright rose-purple flower an inch across, 
the buds being as brightly coloured ns the 
flowers. It is quite hardy, and grows very 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects on Vine —Will you kindly tell me I he 
name of the insect enclosed? It was found on one 
of the Vines here.—D evon. 

[The beetle you found on your Vines was 
one of the “click,” or “skipjack,” beetles, 
belonging to the genus Corymbites, which 
are the parents of the well-known wireworms. 
This species is never sufficiently abundant to 
become a pest, but their grubs are no doubt 
injurious to the roots of plants. A vinery is 
an unusual place for one of these insects. - 
G. 8. 8.] 

Aloes, injury to.-I will be obliged by jour 
letting me know what is wroug with the enclosed 
leaves? The Aloes were out in the grounds all the 
summer. Since then they have been *tored in a dry 
cool-house. The other plant (I am not quite cure of 
its name) is in a border. Both seem to be suffering 
from the same complaint.—U. J. M. U. 

[The leaves of your Agave and Yucca are 
both infested by a fungus, Phoma coneen- 
trica. Dress the spots three times at inter¬ 
vals of a week with “Bordeaux mixture.” It 
would l>e interesting to know if the lower 
part of the leaves you sent was also attacked. 

In the case of the Agave, it seemed as if the 
upper part of the leaf had been broken right 
across where there was a line of spots. Was 
this the ease, and are the leaves of the 
plants attacked generally or not? I should 
be very glad if you would give these particu¬ 
lars.—G. 8. 8.] 

Conservatory pests — I nm sending herewith 
some more specimens of insects from u raised bed 
of no great size in a conservatory. There are about 
a dozen small, hard-shelled, round, and shining 
creatures, either, I suppose, beetles or mites, but I 
have no lens of sufficient power to enable me to 
describe them further, and should be glad to know 
what they are? There is also a sort of iq nis from 
underground and an interesting insect, with claws 
like a lobster. I saw, some time ago, a like Insect 
clinging to a blue-bottle, and I presume it is a para¬ 
site of some other insect, but I c annot make out why 
it should be found underground.—A. M. 

[The small, roundish insects which you 
sent are specimens of one of the beetle-mites 
belonging to the family Oribatidora?. They 
arc generally found on the bark of trees 
where they live on Lichens and the small 1 
Algte so abundant on trees. The aphis 
was so knocked about that I could not name 
it. It had, probably, fallen off from some 
plant. The creature with claws was one of 
the bosk or false scorpions, belonging to tin- 
genus Chelifer. They are supposed tu feed 
oil small insects, such as the book-lice, and 
on mites, etc. They may frequently he found 
attached to the legs of flies, by which they 
are carried from one place to another. Thw* 
false scorpions are generally found in old 
hooks, dark corners; some species in the soil 
or under Mess on the bark of trees. They 
are quite harmless to cultivated plants. Tli«- 
accouut of the number of insects, etc., which 
you have caught since January 19th is very 
interesting. The millipedes and the wood lice 
are the most destructive of the pests you men¬ 
tion. 1 do not know what the jumping 
creature may lx*, but it cannot lx* a weevil, 
as this insect d<x?s not jump. Flense send 
up sjx!cinieiis when you are able to do so, 
and 1 will gladly name them. You cannot 
do better than continue using the traps you 
mention.—G. 8. 8. 

Insects In soil (Mrs. Hannan).— Your 
box with the enclosed bottle reached 
me quite safely, but the loose, damp earth 
had, by being knocked about ill the post, 
become a number of small pellets, which I 
carefully soaked in water, but was unable to 
find any insects in them. I expect this shak¬ 
ing about in transit so broke up the insect* 
that they were undistinguishable. Wrap up 
the earth in paper, and then put it into a 
little box, so that it cannot jolt about, and 
the insects will arrive safely.—G. 8. S. 

Cockroaches —If “ Sandbourne " would try green 
Bracken fronds strewn .about the haunts of cock¬ 
roaches, they inay rid him of the pest. A friend lolu 
me they proved successful.—B racken. 

Gas tar (.TorhilQ.—Vfe should nay that the titf- 
water, if used os you suggest, would be very .in¬ 
jurious. For destroying slugs, etc., there is nothin^ 
better than newly-slaked lime, and if wireworin and 
such like are present, then dress the soil with ga; 
lime. Ground dressed with the gas-lime must not 
be cropped for some months after it has becu ai’ 
plied. (2) Purely a question for a chemist. You i 

buy weed killers so cheaply now that it Is uot uortn 
the trouble of preparing such at home. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

‘ THE WILDERNESS” AT HAMPTON 
COURT. 

Here is a pretty garden at Hampton Court 
which is called tho “Wilderness, although 
it has nothing of the wilderness about it, but 
is simply a pleasure garden with good shrubs 
rather spoiled by overdoing with variegated 
trees. All the same, after the formalities of 
the huge flower garden it is charming to 
enter this retreat and enjoy the natural 
forms of the plants. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Cyclamen Atkinsi. —About one hundred 
plants of this charming little hardy Cyclamen 
are now (March 1st) in bloom, and have 
been in an effective condition since the 
middle of February. 1 have been raising 
seedlings for some years, and have now got 
a delightful variety of colour, ranging from 
almost white, through shades of rtoo, to 


rience, there is nothing moro prejudicial to 
the welfare of this Saxifraga than periods of 
strong heat and drought, which evidently 
chock progress just at the time when the 
growths should be taking on the sub¬ 
stance indispensable for the formation of 
flower-buds. Some quite small pieces, planted 
on tho level two years ago, and which now 
demsely cover about 2 square feet of ground, 
have now at least 200 flower-trusses. In this 
condition, this Saxifraga is effective, the sul¬ 
phur-coloured blooms being shown up well 
by tho deep green foliage. 

Hepaticas. —Some years ago, when look 
ing round Oakwood, the late Mr. Cl. F. Wil¬ 
son pointed out a plant of Hepatica which 
who growing close to a large* stone, and 
which was in a remarkably healthy condition. 
“This plant,” said he, “has been appealing 
to us for a long time, and we have been 
blind.” He bid me notice that it retained 
its foliage in good condition all the year 
round, and everyone knows that, like the 
Christmas Rose, if Hepaticas lose their 


increases with great rapidity. For wall-gor- 
i deniug. it is one of the best things that can 
I bo used. 

Crocus Tauki. —Compared with such win¬ 
ter-flowering species as Imperati, vitellinus, 
and Sieberi, the above-mentioned kind is at 
| present rather expensive. The flowers are, 
iiowever, so beautiful and distinct from those 
of other kinds that one should not mind the 
extra cost. The mixture of creamy-white 
and rich purple that the flowers exhibit in 
l wonderfully pleasing. These winter-flower- 
i ing Croci are not nearly so much grown as 
they should be. They come at a time when 
l there is scarcely anything in the way of floral 
beauty in tho outdoor garden, and they thrive 
and increase in any fair garden soil. 

J. Cornhill. 

ALPINE PLANTS FOR LIMESTONE 
ROCK GARDEN. 

The choice of alpine plants for a limestone 
| rock garden facing south or south-west is an 
i extensive one, and to enumerate all would 



The Wilderness” at Hampton Court. From a photograph by Mr. W. J. Vasey, Broad-street, Abingdon. 


crimson. Those who would wish to have a 
pretty garden picture in early spring should 
plant this Cyclamen in clumps of a dozen 
bulls, with blue and pink Hepatica, and 
coloured Primroses, not the Polyanthus 
Primrose, which blooms later, but the true P. 
aeaulis, which begins to expand early in Feb¬ 
ruary. A gently sloping bank or a somewhat 
raised border, sheltered from east winds, is 
an ideal place for these early-blooming 
things. A spot thus furnished would lie a 
source of delight from the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary until May. 

Saxifraga apiculata. —With the excep¬ 
tion of several large patches, which have 
been undisturbed for several years, my plants 
are blooming with exceptional freedom. That 
they are doing so is undoubtedly owing to the 
cool nature of the preceding summer, and 
the abundant atmospheric moisture, which 
kept the plants on the move all through the 
growing time. In Scotland and the north of 
England, I am told that this'species blooms 
more surely and freely than in the home 
counties, and. judgiiigpfroin my own expe- 
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leaves, the blooms are never abundant nor 
of good quality. The perfect health of this 
particular plant Mr. Wilson attributed to its 
close proximity to organic matter, which 
not only provided good drainage, but kept the 
roots cool during periods of very hot, dry 
, weather. Later on, I saw that all the He- 
I paticas about the place had been gathered 
together, and were so planted that they en- 
| joyed conditions similar to those above de¬ 
scribed. It is possible that merely half- 
hurying a piece of sandstone close to a plant 
! that is not doing well might restore it to 
health. The experiment is an easy one, and 
worth trying. 

Sempervivum CALIFORNICUM. —If any of 
your readers need a good edging plant, let 
I him give this a trial. It is as robust as the 
I common llouse-Ieek, which it reeembles in 
I stature,'but is rather more compact. Thosi 
I who can get stones of any kind should use 
them in conjunction with this Sempervivum. 
Failing stones, bricks will do, lialf-burying 
them. In the course of a couple of seasons 
they will be quite hidden, for this species 


occupy too much space. The following, how¬ 
ever, would give an excellent selection, but it 
may be said that the majority of rock plants 
which have silvery, woolly, or greyish leaves 
would thrive and give satisfaction, while those 
of a succulent character are also most valu¬ 
able, such ns the Sedurns and Sempervivume, 
although on such rock gardens one has seen 
the Sempcrvivunis flower too freely for in¬ 
crease. Several of the Ac ten as, or New Zea¬ 
land Burs, do well, but that called nrgentea 
is the best for this purpose. Two Prickly 
Thrifts, Acantholimon venustum and A. 
aeerosuin, tire also good. 

All the smaller Milfoils, or Achillean, arc- 
capital, and such as argentea, rupestris, and 
tomentosa may be chosen. The Lebanon 
Candytufts, or ^Ethioncmas, do well, grandi- 
floruni being as good as anj'. For bold effect, 
one or two of the Bayonet Plants, or Aci- 
phyllas, may be procured, and for furnishing 
parts of the rock garden where fine 6hrubs 
are desired, such Rock Roses as Cistus albi- 
dus and C- formosus may be tried. — The 
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Madworts are excellent, A. saxatile com- 
paetuni, A. tspiuosum, A. argenteum, and 
A. alpestre being good! Anthyliis m on tan a, 
and such Snapdragons as Antirrhinum glu- 
tinosum, may be tried, with Astragalus Tra- 
gacantha, a choice spiny plant. 

Aubrieties and Arabises will all do well, 
and the best of the Cerastiums will be per¬ 
fectly at home, but will need to be kept out 
back to prevent their encroaching on other 
things. Then Cheiranthus mutabilis (the 
Changing Wallflower), the Iberian Coronilla 
(C. iberica), Cyclamen nenpolitanum and C. 
Coum, the Naples and! Cos Bleeding Nuns, 
are excellent at the base of the rock garden ; 
and a variety of the alpine Pinks, such as 
Dianthus cae’sius, D. alpinus, D. neglectus, 
and D. deltoides albus, should thrive, pro¬ 
vided that D. alpinus is not kept, too dry at 
the roots. Drabas are good, and Erodium 
giittatum and E. sibthorpianum are lovely 
11 cron’s Bills for such a rock garden. The 
little Wallflower-like plant, Erysimum pul- 
chellum, is also valuable, and the silvery- 
leaved Crane’s Bills, such as Geranium argeii- 
teum and G. cinereum, supply choice plants 
for these rock gardens. Sun Roses, or Heli- 
anthemums, give a valuable choice, and are 
quite at home on limestone. The rather 
6carce Gaston’s Gromwell, Li tli os per mu in 
Uastoni, should thrive if not too high up ; 
and Lychnis alpina is capital, together with 
the bright, but modest, little iVlicromeria 
croatica. One or two of the hardier Cacti 
might be tried, if covered with glass in win¬ 
ter, Opiuitia humilis being as good as any. 
For a companion, one of the hardiest of the 
Noon Flowers, Mesembiyanthemum, could be 
cultivated successfully. Oxvtropis Halleri ; 
Phlox eubulata and other alpine Phloxes (in 
great variety and simply indispensable); such 
Cinquefoils as Potentillu Tonguei and P. 
valderia; with Primula marginata, would do 
well. 

Rockfoils afford a large choice. All the 
encrusted section flourish on limestone. So 
do those of the London Pride and Geum 
types, and I find the charming S. Burseriana 
and S. opiculata do well under similar condi¬ 
tions. Any of the Btoneerops, or Sedums, 
and any of the Kemper viv unis, or Houseleeks, 
will flourish, and one finds that the cob-web 
Houseleeks are finer on limestone than on 
any other stone. Veronica saxatilis and V. 
rupestris are among the best of the Speedwells 
which thrive on limestone. 

There are many others, but these will be 
sufficient for anyone with a south limestone 
rock garden. * S. Arnott. 


FRAME VIOLETS. 

In many instances these have not done so 
well under frame culture as 1 have known 
♦ hem in some past seasons. The plants have 
been much injured by damping of the leaves, 
which assumed such virulence as to practi¬ 
cally baffle all efforts to stay its progress. 
The consequence of this is very pronounced 
in the scant leafage which is loft, after the 
decayed foliage arid stems arc removed. Not 
only is there this thinness of foliage, but 
flowers have been fewer than usual. To ex¬ 
pect bountiful gatherings of these popular 
flowers when defoliated plants exist would 
be out of all reason, because, under such 
conditions, it is an impossibility. The flowers 
are not only fewer and smaller, but there is 
a loss of colour—all points which add to the 
loss. Since the introduction of the freer 
growing single Violets the doubles have lost 
some of their former importance. But many 
will even now argue that as cent flowers the 
double varieties hold a supreme place. They 
cannot compete with the giant flowers of the 
newer singles for vase decoration, because 
their aspect and bearing are altogether so 
much more modest. 

It cannot be denied that where diversity of 
colour and character is valued, double Vio¬ 
lets afford this quite as much as do the 
singles ; indeed, there arc greater contrasts 
in the doubles in the matter of colour. The 
old Neapolitan, pale as it is, was looked upon 
with much favour in former days, when, pre¬ 
sumably, it stood alone in frame Violets. 
Marie Louise and New York are two much 
deeper blues, with larger blossoms. Ladv 
Hume Campbell raa/^ claimed aj nmuch 
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enlarged Neapolitan, and in contrast with 
the darker varieties makes a very agreeable 
change. Then, too, there is the equally 
popular Mrs. J. J. Astor, with rosy-tinted 
flowers, so distinct from all others. This 
blooms with unusual freedom when the 
plants are healthy, and the weather genial, 
particularly in late winter and early spring. 

Although exposure to actual frost is very 
damaging to the double Violets, it is well to 
remember how much they enjoy exposure to 
the air by the removal of the lights when 
outside conditions favour this. They seem 
also to revel under rainstorms in autumn and 
early spring, when the air is not cold; 
in mid-winter it is best to protect them from 
heavy rains. 

Increasing the stock.—No uniformity of 
method seems to be followed in this connec¬ 
tion, for while .some w ill prepare their run¬ 
ners by pegging them on to the l>ed surface, 
others apply a light coating of leaf mould, 
while others leave them quite to chance, hop¬ 
ing that when April conics there will be 
ample and .to spare of rooted runners. 
Though the last-named practice rimy have 
distinct advantages from ari economical 
standpoint, it is not always wise to trust to 
primitive methods. There is much more 
assurance of certainty when the surface is 
rendered attractive to root fibres by the ap¬ 
plication of sonic tempting mixture, or even 
plain leaf-mould. Violets appear to be very 
partial to decayed tree leaves at any time, 
but at no period more prominently than in 
early spring. The month of April is that 
when the Violet-grower must make his esti¬ 
mates for the ensuing year, and so long as 
sufficient healthy runners arc present, with 
active rools attached, there is not much 
to worry about. All that is needed is well- 
rooted runners. The old crowns which have 
done duty can be dispensed with once they 
ure stripped of their progeny. Those who 
pinch back all the runners from time to time 
need to relax the rule in time to get plant¬ 
ing crowns. The weather sometimes in 
April is so favourable that, beyond the plant¬ 
ing and raking down of the beds, nothing is 
required. A typical month should have its 
complement of storm, sunshine, and cloud, 
favouring early establishment of the plants 
in the new quarters, but sometimes recourse 
must be had to the water-pot, followed by the 
hoe, in order to maintain an equably moist 
state of the soil. Sometimes the season is 
so hot that mulching is called for. in order to 
stay rapid evaporation and undue withering 
of the newly-planted runners. Au open rather 
til an a shady site is necessary, avoiding alto¬ 
gether hot and dry southerly borders. It is 
an advantage to give a fresh station every 
year, but if any difficulty arises in selecting 
a suitable one a slightly greater depth in dig¬ 
ging or trenching of the soil will bring fresh 
material to the surface, and make it almost 
equivalent to a new site. Some well-decayed 
immure and leaf-soil incorporated will ensure 
ample vigour of leaf during their outdoor 
season. Should the summer be of a dry, 
tropical nature, red-spider sometimes ap¬ 
pears, and especially docs this happen on 
light soils. It is not easy to destroy. It is 
more advantageous to anticipate this pest, and 
apply a thin coating, if only of short Grass 
from the lawn mower, watering overhead in 
the evening of hot. days. Shade from trees 
predisposes the plants to softness of tissue 
and liability to leaf-damp in winter. 

West Wilts. 

GLADIOLUS COLVILLEI THE BRIDE. 
This is commonly described as hardy, but J 
tliink that a great, deal of disappointment 
will result from the attempt to treat it in 
the same way as Daffodils, Hyacinths, etc. 
I believe that the bulbs arc perfectly hardy, 
but they exhibit uu unfortunate tendency to 
push into growth during the autumn, so‘that 
they are often an inch or two above ground 
before winter sets in. In this respect they 
resemble Ixias and Sparaxis, and, like them, 
the young growths are incapable of success¬ 
fully braving the alternate freezings and 
thawings to which they are subjected. In o 
fairly dry and not too severe a winter they 
often survive, thus leading many to put faith 
in their hardiness. In the course of time the 
bulbs disappear altogether, or only a few 


weak offsets push up. The right way with 
this very charming plant, so useful for sup¬ 
plying chaste white blooms in quantity, is to 
plant soon enough to enable the bulbs to get 
good root-hold, but so that they come above 
ground when there is no longer any danger 
of the young growths suffering. 1 should 
4>ay that from the middle of February to the 
end of March would be a good time, as this 
is sufficiently early to admit of the plants 
getting good hold of the ground and enabling 
then to escape the perils to which they are 
exposed at an earlier period. This Gladio¬ 
lus, like all other members of the family, 
loves good soil. Plenty of good, but rotten, 
manure should lie worked into the depth of 
a foot, and in the case of heavy soils every 
care should be taken to render them friable, 
I do not know if giving a little protection in 
winter has been tried. Of course, the earlier 
the plants start into growth the sooner they 
will bloom, and a crop of this chaste flower 
early in the season would be a valuable one. 
Were I growing this Gladiolus for market, I 
should try what a covering of Fern or some¬ 
thing similar would do, putting it on at 
night and taking it off in the daytime, just as 
early Radishes are managed iu market gar¬ 
dens. A great deal of shelter is not required 
to bring the leaf growths through safely, as 
at this time of the year the foliage is only a 
couple of inches above ground. I believe 
that with this, as with so many hardy flowers 
that arc somewhat tender, the critical time 
is when hard frosts succeed heavy rains. 
Protection in ever so slight a degree would, 
probably, preserve the foliage from injury, 
as well as assist the plants. 

As a pot plant, Gladiolus The Bride has 
much value in spring and early summer. 
Four good bulbs in a 4.1-inch pot, and double 
that number in a 6-inch pot, will, when well 
developed, have a very nice appearance. As 
with all bulbous flowers that are grown for 
spring bloom, early potting is necessary. 
The natural -habit of this Gladiolus is to 
start into growth quite early in the autumn. 
Last spring, when my plants had finished 
blooming, I put them" in the open air, and 
when the foliage djed off the pots were laid 
on their sides in a eool situation, and where 
water occasionally fell on them through 
sprinkling other things close by. When I 
thought of potting them up again, T was sur¬ 
prised to find that they had made shoots 
quite 2 inches long, and the pots were nearly 
filled with roots. The unusual heat, in com¬ 
bination with a certain amount of moisture, 
doubtless had something to do w ith this early 
start, but that, under any circumstances, they 
should by the middle of September be in full 
root and leaf-activity is a proof of the neces¬ 
sity for potting up the bulbs at a much 
earlier period than is usual with bulbous 
flowers generally. In the case of this Gladio¬ 
lus, I think that the succession should not 
be regulated by the time of potting, but by 
any other means which may he at the com¬ 
mand of the grower. Did I require any 
quantity of white flowers during the spring 
months, 1 should eertaiuly grow The Bride 
extensively, potting all the bulbs at the same 
early date, just as many do Hyacinths, and 
bringing them along in varying temperatures. 
In this wav the greatest amount of bloom 
would lie obtained from all the bulbs. It is 
as well to mention that this Gladiolus 
will not stand hard forcing—at least, that is 
my experience of it. It is a flow-er for late 
spring—say, from April till the middle of 
June—and must at all times have abundance 
of light and air. B?ing tolerably strong- 
rooted, the pots are soon filled with fibres, 
consequently feeding should begin at a com¬ 
paratively early period of its growth. More 
especially when the flower-spikes appear is a 
stimulant needed. If from this time food 
fails, the spikes are not thrown up well, and 
if watering is neglected the tips of the full 
age become brown, and the plant loses its 
fresh appearance. There is something more 
Mian usually attractive iu the appearance of 
this Gladiolus when well grown. The fresh 
grass-green foliage, the exquisite purity of 
the flowers, and the very graceful habit com¬ 
bine to rende* it a most pleasing object, and 
there is no wonder that it should have 
attained to sojiigh a_degree, of popularity. 

B. S. 
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PRIMULA CORTUSOIDES. 


ANEMONE APENNINA AND NARCISSUS 
DUCHESSE DE BRABANT. 

The accompanying illustration of two quite 
everyday subjects fully demonstrates the pos¬ 
sibilities of the right use cf such plants. In 


torily or continuously. They are, as you 
describe them, “wretched,” a condition which 
I represents some cultural error of which we 
I have no knowledge or information. To ob- 
j tain success with these plants, rooted cut- 
| tings should be set out in well-dug and well- 


cut it back so hard, and the flowering or non¬ 
flowering would depend entirely upon tho 
condition of the plants operated upon. 
Speaking generally, there is no plant so easy 
of culture or so tractable as this, and, by 
reason of its free-flowering, one of the most 
valuable.] 

Tufted Pansies in pans.— The Tuftecl 
Pansies (Violas) can be successfully grown 
in pans. I use strong seed pans from a foot 
to 15 inches in diameter, and of fairly deep 
build. Drain with care, and cover with some 
pieces of turfy loam or other equally suitable 
material, and the finer particles of 6oil will 
not work down and interfere with the drain¬ 
age. At this 6eason fresh young plants may 
he planted quite easily, and in a little while 
these will fill the pans and flower freely. 
Last autumn I inserted about fifty cuttings 
of one variety in each pan. Most of the cut¬ 
tings rooted, and the pans are now well 
filled. Buds are already developing in the 
points of the growths, and these promise to 
open within the next week or two. The plants 
are arranged in cold-frames near to the 
glass, and abundance of air is left on at all 
times, except when hard frosts prevail. In 
this way the growths are kept stocky. The 
more tufted sorts are better for this purpose. 
-D. B. C. 



This Primula is a native of Siberia, and 
lias found a home in many English gardens. 
It will practically grow anywhere where it 
is not exposed to rough and drying winds, but 
exhibits a marked predilection for spots near 
water. It bears large clusters of deep rosy 
flowers disposed in an umbel and carried on 
a wiry stem about eight inches in length. The 
leaves are soft, wrinkled, and slightly lobed. 
The variety dentata has pale lilac flowers, 
and the form alba blossoms of tho purest 
white. These varieties should be associated 
with the type, when the combination of rich 
rose, white, and lilac has an extremely pretty 
effect. The Primula generally known as P. 
Sieboldi is a form of P. cortusoides, intro¬ 
duced from Japan, and may be said to be 
superior to the type. The flowers are larger 
and bolder in appearance, and in colour they 
vary from the purest white to rosy-erlmsun 
and mauve-purple. Large numbers of named 
hybrids have been raised from this Primula, 
many of them of very high merit. These are 


LAWNS FROM SEED. 

Lawns cleaner and freer from noxious weeds 
can be produced from seed, and in a shorter 
time, than from the average kinds of turf 
that are available. I find it very difficult to 
get a really clean lot of turf. The question 
of expense*is all in favour of the seed, for if 
you are lucky enough to find a clean sample 
of turf, it is usually at such a distance that 
the carriage makes it in most cases quite out 
of the question. The case is quite different 
with seed, for one can get the finest mixture 
of lawn Grasses, so freo from all noxious 
^eedseeds that if the soil that is intended 
f'*r the lawn has been well prepared there is 
no reason why you should not start with a 
lawu without a single Daisy or Plantain in 
it. To ensure this, it must have been 
thoroughly cultivated at least a year before 
the Grass-6eed is sown, so that all the seed 
lying in the soil .may have germinated and 
been destroyed. If I were to select a time 
for sowing, * I should certainly choose the 
month of April, as the weather is then usu¬ 
ally showery and the temperature favourable 
for rapid growth. J* G. 

Gosport. _ 


Anemone apennina and Narcissus Duchessc de Brabant. From a photograph sent by 
Miss M. Vaughan, Whittington Ledge, Worcester. 


the forefront, and nestling at the feet of the 
Narcissus, as it were, a pretty mass or carpet 
of the blue apennine Wind-flower is seen, the 
blossoms spreading and threading through the 
tuft of the Daffodil, which belongs to the 
Leedsi group. Its creamy and white blos¬ 
soms, in form not unlike the drooping flowers 
of the Eucharis, are well shown in tho pic¬ 
ture, overtopping the Wind-flowers. That the 
twain possess a grace and individual beauty 
of their own none will deny, but there is an 
added charm to such individuality when the 
combined attributes of two such flowering 
plants of spring go to form so complete and 
harmonious a whole, and at the same time 
provide a natural picture, and worthy of 
imitation. It is but one of the many ways in 
which the earliest flowers of the year may 
play their part by giving beauty-spots to the 
garden in which they arc placed. 


enriched soil early in April. Young plants 
of this description are much better than old 
divided pieces. During the season cf growth 
all runners should be removed, and, if need 
be, the plants should be well watered at 
times. Late in September the tufts should 
be of a sizo equal to that of a dinner-plate, 
and full of flower-buds. The position selected 
for planting should be a little shaded, but 
not directly under trees, and tho ground 
should be in good condition. Violets should 
be increased each year from cuttings inserted 
in October or November in a cold frame.] 
Double Arabia. -If 1 cut double Arabis off after 
it has done blooming, level with the ground, will it 
come up stronger the following spNng? It. 

[If you cut back the Arabis close to the 
ground when flowering is past, you will prob¬ 
ably have to depend upon latent buds or eyes 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets not blooming.—I am sending a plant of 
Violet? from a frame. Up to Christmas they were 
*11 right, and flowering, since then they have done 
(•imply nothing, and have looked wretched. They are 
looking better now than they have, but are not 
flowering. Tho same thing happened last year, and 
the gardener does not seem able to account for it. 
They are close to the glass, and have had plenty of 
ventilation. Can any reason be given for their failure? 

—Bcrleigr. 

[The plants, while quite healthy, are ex- ! 
f’eedingly weak, and it could not be expected | 
that such plants would flov»Hs$ithcr satisfac- 

Digitized by GOOgle 


Primula cortusoides by water at Mount Usher. From a photograph by Oeo. E. Low. 


for the new growth, and this will not be pro¬ 
duced sufficiently early to give the finest dis¬ 
play of flowers the spring following. It is 
the lateness of the pruning in this case that 
would be chiefly responsible for the non¬ 
flowering, and the larger rosettes of leaves 
are responsible for the annual display of 
blossoms. It is not clear why you desire to 


[ excellent for grouping in moist sites among 
1 rocks in the warmer portions of those islands, 
when they will give a pleasing display in tho 
| early spring. Very pretty effects may be ob¬ 
tained by planting varieties of P. cortusoides 
and P. cortusoides Sieboldi in sheltered 
spots by the margin of the Nyater. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 
Signs of the Times. 

The more reasonable methods of culture so 
long and so freely advocated in the columns 
of Gardening Illustrated api>ear to be 
bearing fruit. The one great desideratum 
with all the leading Chrysanthemum growers 
in the past has been the development of the 
largest blooms possible. A more insane idea 
it is difficult to conceive, and yet this has 
been the so-called popular method for years 
past. Anyone who has studied the shows in 
more recent years must have noticed the 
lessened interest in the big-bloom classes. 
Competitors are fewer, and we do not see the 
usual accession of new growers that was so 
common in the earlier days. Although at¬ 
tention is drawn to this fact, it must not be 
imagined that interest has lessened. The in¬ 
terest has been diverted, that is all. Men 
who in the past seldom thought of 
growing more than half-a-dozen or a 
dozen plants for decoration are now 
giving up the cultivation of the large 
blooms, and instead are paying special atten¬ 
tion to the different types of the decorative 
Chrysanthemum. This is as it should be. 
Take any schedule you like, and you will, 
without doubt, find evidence of the change 
that is taking place. If evidence were wanted 
to prove how keen is the interest in Chrysan¬ 
themums for decoration, a visit to any of the 
leading flower markets throughout the United 
Kingdom, from the end of August till the end 
of December, will reveal a fact of which few' 
other than market-men are aware. When 
those who are responsible for our Chrysan¬ 
themum shows recognise these facts they may 
begin to look for a renewal of that enthusiasm 
that was so remarkable ten to fifteen years 
ago. The money that is spent in providing 
large prizes for the big-bloom classes, if spent 
in promoting competitions for the more ser¬ 
viceable blooms for cutting, etc., would have 
the effect of completely transforming the 
character of many of our great autumnal dis¬ 
plays, and show the great wealth and in¬ 
finite variety to be found in these flowers. 
Imagine the Crystal Palace shows of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society largely de¬ 
voted to the exhibition of these small to 
medium-sized blossoms! Only last week one 
of our largest trade growers said he should 
not grow more than 1,000 plants for large 
blooms (formerly he grew 3.000), and the bal¬ 
ance would be devoted to the decorative 
varieties, including the Anemone and other 
interesting types. A. It. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums-stopping and timing 

(IV. Andrews ).—The object of stopping and 
timing Chrysanthemums is to produce largo 
individual blooms suitable for exhibition or 
for the decoration of the conservatory, and 
the times given in the subjoined table should 
answer the purposes of growers in Berkshire 
and the south : — 

When to hud 

Name. tiop. lo retain. 


Mrs. J, Dunn .. End Nan'li .. h'ccind crown 

Prince** Henry .. Third week May .. First crown 

Louis Boehmer .. Mi«l April .. Second crown 

Mrs. W. Knox .. Hccoud week April .. Second crown 

Ahbe Piere Arthur .. First week April .. Second crown 

Hairy Wonder .. Natural break .. Second crown 

Mrs. A. T. Miller .. First week April Second crown 
Rosy Morn .. Retain any buds showing in lato 

August 

Miss Alice Byron .. Retain any buds dereloping at und of 
August 

Florence Ponford .. Last week May .. First crown 

Lady Conyers .. Third week May .. First crown 

Henry Perkins .. Natural break .. First crown 


You will notice that the spelling of the names 
differs in several instances from that in the 
list sent to us. We do not know which Rosy 
Morn you refer to, as there is a single- 
cowered variety bearing the same name. We 
have advised regarding the Japanese kind.— 
W. V. T. 


Early - flowering Chrysanthemums of 
easy culture. —Inquiries are made fre¬ 
quently for a small selection of early Chrys¬ 
anthemums of easy culture, that are suitable 
for border display. Varieties of proved 


worth are now so num 
(jome somewha^idmicidl 


numerous 
t to 


at it has be- 
One par¬ 


ticular family of the early flowering kinds 
has always done well, and every member of 
it is distinct. This is known as the Mine. 
Marie Masse family, the parent and off¬ 
spring of which have given us so many beau¬ 
tiful varieties. Besides the original lilac- 
mauve Mme. Marie Masse there are the fol¬ 
lowing sorts:—Crimson Marie Masse, chest¬ 
nut-bronze ; Ralph Curtis, creamy-white; 
Rabbie Burns, rosy-cerise; Horace Martin, 
rich yellow ; Mrs. Baird, a peach bloom 
colour ; Wells’ Masse, white, slightly shaded 
blush; Geo. Bowness, a crushed-strawberry 
colour; and Ethel, a beautiful primrose, 
shaded cerise. Home people class Elstob 
Yellow as a sport from one of the members 
of the family, and we think it is very likely 
to be so. The flowers are very similar to those 
of Horace Martin, but are, possibly, rather 
fuller. Another sport was submitted to the 
floral committee of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society on October 2nd last; this was 
named Fire, and is said to be a sport from 
Horace Martin. The colour is orange-chest¬ 
nut, with a gold reverse, aud is the most 
taking colour of the whole scries. This 
variety is not vet in commerce. There arc, 
therefore, no less than eleven members of 
this one family. The plants are of the 
easiest culture, small pieces put out in their 
permanent quarters in May making handsome 
bushes in the flowering period. The habit 
of the plant is bushy, aud the growth vigor¬ 
ous, and as the plants make numerous sucker¬ 
like growths, they can be increased quite 
easily.— E. G. 

VEGETABLES. 


OPEN-AIR TOMATOES. 

Steps must now be taken to provide plants 
for summer crops outdoors. The amateur 
who needs only a few plants would, no doubt, 
find the purchase of the requisite number 
of plants as economical a practice sis that of 
seed-raising. There are, however, many who 
prefer to procure seeds and raise their own 
stock; and certainly, if the necessary con¬ 
venience exists, there is often a material 
gain in so doing. Given rational treatment, 
th? plants go on from stage to stage, until 
at length they are stood outside preparatory 
to planting, and are then sturdy and hard- 
stemmed. The pride of many growers is to 
secure, if possible, an early flower-truss, with 
a few fruits set, so that a prospect of at least 
a light crop is in view. Restriction in pot 
space will often bring about an early and per¬ 
fect set of the first truss ; but it is not well 
to unduly restrict the stem progress at the 
expense of this much-desired gain. No time 
(should be lost in sowing, if not already done, 
and in the early stages every encourage¬ 
ment must be given, so that strong specimens, 
ready for planting by the end of May, can be 
had. Much depends on locality in the choice 
of a suitable date for final planting, and 
time may be gained if space against a shel¬ 
tering wall is available for at least a portion 
of the pi ante destined for outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion. The shelter of a wall, particularly one 
facing south or east, is a gain, not only in 
planting, but in maturing the crop as well. 
There is not the same risk from frost at 
planting time, nor in the autumn, when there 
is unripe fruit. Must growers aim at having 
their crops ripened as much ae jiossiblc 
before clearing them finally for storing oil 
shelves in the greenhouse or other convenient 
place. 

Though I prefer small boxes, some 2 inches 
deep, for seed-sowing, Tomatoes may be very 
conveniently raised in 6-inch potn, ample, 
though not excessive, drainage being pro¬ 
vided, and a fairly rich and fine soil used. 
At thin season the seeds are not long in 
germinating, and for a time the surface is 
best darkened with a small sheet of paper. 
Immediately the little plants appear above 
the soil, they must be so placed as to benefit 
from all the light and sunshine possible. 
When the second pair of rough leaves is 
forming, careful repotting into separate small 
puts will start them well on their career. 
Again, fine, fairly well enriched soil is neces¬ 
sary, and many growers place the stems of 
Tomatoes against the side rather than in the 
middle of the pot, contending that root for¬ 


mation is more quickly promoted than when 
w holly surrounded by noil, while yet so young 
and tender. This is the practice of the mar¬ 
ket growers—men, it may be said, who lose no 
opportunity in seeking out the means con¬ 
ducive to tlie earliest profit. 

In regard to variety, there may be a gain 
in the choice of some kinds over others, but 
present-day stocke of Tomatoes are favoured 
only w’heu possessed of every desirable attri¬ 
bute except large size. Very large fruits ara 
not the fashion of the day, but early fruiting 
is always claimed as a necessary point, as 
well as heavy crops of smooth fruits. There 
are so many so-called kinds of Tomatoes that 
I am not sure wlietlier a necessarily rigid 
selection would serve any particularly useful 
purpose. Some old stocks remain in their 
original productive state, some fail, and 
others are evolved by crossing and selection. 
I believe in a change of seed. There was a 
feeling not long since that the climax in 
Tomato-raising had been almost reached, and 
it appeared to some a difficult problem us to 
the direction to which one may reasonably 
look for new' varieties. New r names, however, 
still continue to appear in the every-day cata¬ 
logue, and the descriptions and illustrations 
make an investment imperative. This is 
done even by market growers, who usually 
have a well-selected stock to draw upon. 

W. S. 


FORCING ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus forcing, as generally practised 
—that is, in lifting a certain number of 
crow'i’ij at intervals, and placing them close 
together in frames on hotbeds, in heated 
pits, or any place where the requisite degre - 1 
of heat is obtainable, is a rather wasteful 
process, inasmuch as the crowns, once the 
produce has been cut, are useless, and haw 
to be thrown away. In gardens of large 
extent, where ample space hi available w 
w'hich to grow- crowns in quantity to meet 
the demand, this wastage is of little or uo 
moment; but for every garden so placed, 
there are hundreds where it is quite out of 
the question, and crowns cither have to be 
bought for forcing, or otherwise this deli 
ciou.s and valuable vegetable cannot be had 
during the winter and early spring montli\ 
There is quite another method of forcing 
Asparagus, which, though well known to 
many professional gardeners, remains as ycl 
quite unknown to amateurs and many others 
and that is to force it where grown, in beds 
made up specially for this purpose. 

When living in another part of the country. 
I obtained all the forced Asparagus required 
—no inconsiderable quantity—almost exclu¬ 
sively by this method, which always yielded 
satisfactory results. The beds in this ca.-’ 
were 4 feet wide, 30 feet long, and each otic 
was enclosed with brick walls, one brick 
thick, 3 feet in depth, strengthened wiili 
9-inch pins at the corners and at 6 feet inter 
vals along the back and front. The beds 
were 4 feet apart, the space between being 
dug out to the depth of 2 feet 9 inches, and 
filled with leaves and stable litter to afford 
the necessary amount of warmth to stimulate 
growth. The soil in the beds was about 
,18 inches in depth, and consisted of rich 
friable material, and underneath were laid 
drain-pipes to enable the heat to penetrate, 
and so secure a more regular distribution of 
warmth. The walls were also pigeon-holed 
from the base to about half-way up for the 
same purpose. In these beds the c-rowns 
were grown permanently, and forced as re 
quired, and each bed gave good results for 
many years before becoming worn out. M 
the produce was required in a blanched con¬ 
dition, shutters w'ere used for covering the 
bed with instead of glazed lights, but the 
great drawback to their use is that during 
spells of bad weather light and air cannot be 
admitted to beds from which the produce 
has been already cut, as is the case when 
sashes are used. For this reason lights, even 
if they arc old pit-lights, are to be preferred 
to shutters. A friend of mine who used to 
grow and force excellent Asparagus in beds, 
in which the crowns were grown on this prin¬ 
ciple, used to place span-roofed frames over 
them, the framework, or the part resting on 
the wall s, p eing 4 inches bv 3 inches, and the 
lights hinged to a ridge-board. By these 
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means cutting and any other necessary atten¬ 
tion were quickly and conveniently effected, j 
while the frames were available for many 
other purposes during several months of the 
year. 

From the particulars given in the foregoing 
it t-an be seen that this method is applicable 
to the necessities of, and may be adopted 
with advantage by, all whose gardens are of 
limited area, and who, while unable to grow 
the necessary number of crowns for forcing, 
are anxious to avoid the expense of buying 
them. Many will demur at thtf idea of 
having to provide enclosing walls or brick, 
but these, though more durable, are not 
essential, as slabs—i.e., the outer portions of 
tree-stems, sawn off when being squared in 
the saw-yard, answer the same purpose, and 
last—particularly if of Elm or Oak—Tor seve¬ 
ral years. Stout posts or stakes at the 
corners and where necessary along the back 
and front of the beds, to which to nail the 
dabs, will bo needed in this case, but are 
not expensive. To make the sashes or eh ut¬ 
ters to lie level and lit close together, it is a 
good plan to fix a piece of quartering 4 inches 
by 3 inches, all round on the edge of the 
uppermost lot of slabs, and raise the back 
rather higher than the front, to allow rain¬ 
water to run off freely. On account of the 
unavoidable appearance which the employ¬ 
ment of leaves and litter entails, it is good 
policy to arrange fur the making of the beds 
pi an out-of-the-way yet sunny corner of the 
garden, and if sheltered from the north and 
east by a wall or hedge, all the better for 
the conducting of the forcing. Here, then, 
as many beds a# will meet the needs of each 
particular case can be made, and planted 
with one vear-old crowns; but forcing should 
not. of course, be commenced until the 
crowns have made their third year's growth. 
Culture must of necessity be of the best, and 
fha roots, owing to the beds being so well 
drained, need ample supplies of moisture 
during dry weather, and must also be well 
fed with liquid and artificial manure, in 
order to secure strong, robust crowns. 


HUMMER SPINACH. 

Apart from it# medicinal virtues, Spinach 
is regarded by many as a choice esculent, 
and so much do they appreciate it that they 
require its being suit to table more or less 
the whole year round. Others, ugain, set 
great store on Spinach as a spring or early 
summer vegetable, and to them the supplies 
afforded by tho earliest raised crops are al¬ 
ways most welcome. Some people hold the 
opinion that the flavour of the round-leaved 
or summer variety of Spinach is far superior 
to that of the prickly seeded or winter 
variety. Others, again, aver that the New 
Zealand Spinach is without equal, and will 
not partake of any other kind while it is in 
use. However this may be-, the demand for 
the round-leaved kind is pretty considerable 
in most gardens during the spring and early 
summer months, and special efforts are 
generally made- particularly when either the 
true winter Spinach or Spinach Beet is not 
grown to have it forthcoming as early a-s 
the climatic conditions peculiar to each loca¬ 
lity will allow. In some parts of the country 
the seed may be sown ns early as the end of 
January in favourable seasons; in others 
February is quite soon enough, while in many 
districts it is useless to sow before mid- 
March. In a season such as the present one 
has, so far, proved to be, when snow and 
rain rendered the soil wet, cold, ond un¬ 
workable, it was quite out of the question to 
think of sowing ; and. in my own case, the 
seed e mid not be got in until the second 
week in March. 

In addition to getting the seed sown ns 
early as circumstances permit, it is requi¬ 
site tliat the plot of ground selected for the 
first crop or so should be warm, and sheltered 
by a wall, if possible; and, in order that 
growth may be quick, and the plants induced 
to produce leaves ns large and succulent as 
may be, the soil should be rich and in 
friable condition. The reason for this is that 
a fine tilth is necessary for the seed sowing, 
on account of the drills not being required 
to exceed 1 inch in depth. Some growers 
raise their early crops^ 

Digitize 
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the rows of first early Peas. When the rows 
of the latter are situated from 6 feet to 9 feet 
apart, the practice is commendable, but at a 
less distance than this the Spinach does not 
get a fair chance to develop properly. When 
the demand is heavy and constant, a good 
breadth must be sown at regular intervals; 
but, in the case of a villa or small establish¬ 
ment, where the requirements are consider¬ 
ably less, one or two drills—say, from 
10 yards to 12 yards long—would yield an 
ample supply. Sowing should take place 
every fortnight, ami as the season advances 
this fact becomes the more emphasised, fur 
as hot, dry weather approaches the plants 
arc naturally inclined to run quickly to seed. 
Amateurs and owners of small gardens can 
rarely afford to have the rows wider than 
1 foot apart, but this is not of so much mo¬ 
ment, provided the plants are allowed room 
for developing properly in the rows them¬ 
selves. 1 have before now seen Spinach sown 
almost as thickly as Mustard and Cress, and 
but little thinning done afterwards, and com¬ 
plaints made of the quality of the leaves pro¬ 
duced not. being good, and small wonder, for 
how' can they be otherwise than stringy and 
tough under such conditions? To secure pro¬ 
duce of the best quality, the plants should 
be from 9 inches to 12 inches apart, and al¬ 
though necessary to sow somewhat thickly 
the first time or two, no more seeds, if they 
are new, need be sown than will ensure a 
good plant at the’subsequent sowings. It is 
also essential that thinning be done ns soon 
as possible, and any wide gaps in the rows 
can be made good by carefully lifting and 
transplanting some of the plants when too 
thick. After this, ply the hoe frequently, 
both to keep the soil aerated and free from 
weeds. Later in the season, especially on 
sandy soils, liberal supplies of water will be 
needed during dry weather. Then, again, do 
not neglect stirring the soil with the hoe a 
few hours afteiwards, which tends to check 
evaporation. Summer Spinach may be sown 
up to the end of May, when, if the seed of 
the New' Zealand variety is sown now, and 
raised in warmth, and brought gently along, 
the plants will be ready for setting out by 
the middle of May, and begin to yield leaves 
for gathering by the middle of June, or soon 
after, thus forming a succession to the last 
sowing of the round-leaved variety. Later 
sowings of the latter should be made in a 
cooler situation than is necessary for earlier 
crops, which will help to prolong the supply 
very considerably. 

The New Zealand Spinach likes on open 
situation, and us it is of a very spreading 
or rambling habit of growth, each plant 
should in consequence stand from 3 feet to 
4 feet apart each way. For this reason the 
plants are best raised in pots, 5-iucb for 
preference, when, after being hardened off, 
planting can Ik; done with very little root 
disturbance. A good breadth of this variety 
will furnish an abundant supply of leaves 
throughout the summer and autumn months, 
or until frost puts an end to the plants, by 
which time winter Spinach or Spinach Beet 
should be ready for use. G. 1*. K. 


RHUBARB. 

The crowns out-of-doors are starting into 
growth, and, if not already done, the space 
between should be well manured and lightly 
forked up. This vegetable pays for a good 
larder. The produce from a poor, hungry 
plot is always puny and more or less stringy. 
If it is intended to extend the plantation, 
thin is the best time to divide the crowns, 
setting them out singly 4 feet asunder each 
way on well manured, deeply-trenched 
ground. If no stalks are pulled for two 
seasons, then fine produce will be obtained. 
Although crowns continue to yield good re¬ 
turns for n dozen years, and longer if an¬ 
nually attended to. the centre of the crowns 
gets exhausted. It io the outside growths 
that give the supply, hence the necessity or 
prudence of making a new plantation even- 
few' years. In planting, keep the crown about 
3 inches below the surface. It will push up, 
and, as growth appears above ground, place 
a few short Pea-stakes overhead by pushing 
the end into the soil, and then shake a little 
strawy litter over the crowns, which will 


protect them from frost. Established erowm 
should receive this attention forthwith. The 
produce will be nicely blanched, more crisp, 
and much more appetising in appearance. 
All flower-spike#, as they appear later in the 
season, should be promptly removed, as they 
weaken the crowns if allowed to remain. Old 
roots that may have been lifted and forced 
into growth should not bo used to replenish 
the stock in the open, miles# crowns aro 
scarce. Such tako some few seasons to re¬ 
cover, and then arc seldom so robust as they 
ought to be. A stock may be raised by sow ¬ 
ing seed in April on a site prepared as above, 
sowing the seed in patches 4 feet asunder, 
and thinning down to three plants as the 
season advances. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seeds for vegetable garden — 1 should be much 
obliged if you could give me an idea as to what 
quantities of vegetable-seeds I ought to require/ 
My vegetable garden is about 1J acre hi extent, and 
lias to supply a household of five in dining-room and 
six in kitchen. My bill for the seeds in January wy« 
i. 1 *, and included !• quarts of Pea8. Is not this rather 
an excessive quantity V- L. C. K. 

[Whether 9 quarts of Peas nmy be too 
many to sow in a garden of H acre# must 
depend on the demand for Peas, as only fre¬ 
quent sowings of a pint each could keep up 
a supply over a long season. Still, 9 quarts 
seem a great deal, and probably have been 
used by sowing far too thickly. Peas should 
be sown thinly, much more so than is usually 
the ease, and probably many gardeners would 
do well, in a garden of the size of yours, 
with but 9 pinto, and then have Peas from 
June to November. If Potatoes are largely 
grown, at least they should occupy one-third 
of the whole garden. Whether the price for 
those is included in your account is not 
stated; but if you planted 6 bushels of seed 
tubers, those would cost at the least 30»., if 
not more. Your account may include flower- 
seeds. If so, so much depends ou what they 
were. But in a vegetable garden, there aro 
#o many things to be sown or planted, and 
seeds run up rapidly. Broad, Runner, and 
Dwarf French Beans, Cucumbers, Marrows, 
Tomatoes, Carrots, Unions, Parsnips. Beet, 
Turnips, Spinach, Salsify, Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower, Broccoli, Kales, Savoy#, Brussels 
Sprouts, herbs of different descriptions, 
salads, such as Lettuce, Endive, Mustard 
and Cress, Radishe#, and so on ; and if a gar¬ 
dener is required to have all these things in 
their season, they must be sown, and the 
seed bill, therefore, soon mounts up. You 
have five in the dining-room, of whom two 
are children, and #ix in the kitchen, and 
probably the vegetable consumption in the 
kitchen is the greater of the two. Then it is 
not a case of a weekly supply, but a daily 
one, and very often even twice a day. Every¬ 
thing must depend on the quantities required 
from the garden.] 

Green vegetables in garden. I should 1 m* glad 
to know how I can secure u regular supply of green 
vegetables all the year round iu my garden? Soil 
light, clay subsoil.—A. B B.. Yorkshire. 

[Presumably by green vegetables you mean 
leafy vegetables such as Cabbages, Kales, 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Savoys, Brussels 
Sprouts, and others similar, including 
Spinach. Thebe can be had over a very long 
season by frequent sowings, assuming that 
in your northern garden the winter does not 
kill gre.cnstuffs. Sow Cabbage-seed in July 
and August, middle of each month, to have 
plants to put out in September and October. 
Sow need again in March and May for sum¬ 
mer and autumn hearting. Sow Cauliflower- 
seed in a frame in February, to plant out in 
May. Also sow outdoors in April and in 
May of Autumn Giant, to get several months’ 
supplies in summer and autumn. Sow r Brus¬ 
sels Sproutfl-seed in March and April. Win 
ter White and Sprouting Broccolis in April 
and May. Savoy-seed in May, also various 
curled Kales, such as Russian, Scotch, and 
Cottagers’. From theoe, green vegetables 
can be obtained from November till April. 
Sow Spinach iu August, and again early in 
September, also in March, and each month 
till August. Lettuce-seed may be sown in 
August and September to give plants to stand 
the winter; then make other sowings once a 
fortnight during spring and summer. Per¬ 
haps, by the terra “greeu vegetables,” you 
mean Peas, Beans. Marrows, roots, and all 
ordinary garden crops. If so. to have these, 
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it is but needful to make frequent sowings 
of them in their respective seasons, especially 
in the early spring, os most of them are 
of summer growth, although in the case of 
roots, Potatoes, their produce being stored, 
can be utilised all the year round. Of 
course, much depends, besides, on climate 
and on soil, on the extent of seed supply, on 
labour, proper preparation of the ground, on 
manure, and planting out and culture dur¬ 
ing the season. All these things should be 
taken into account, as also has the practical 
knowledge of the labour that has to be em¬ 
ployed.] __. 

QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— A very pretty effect may 
now be produced by a free use of Japanese 
Maples. Everybody is familiar with the 
Silver-leaved Maple (Acer Negundo variega- 
tuni), and nice pyramids or standards in pots 
or tubs light up the dark foliage of Camellias 
and Palms very effectively. Among the 
newer Japanese Aeers are some very bright¬ 
leaved varieties. A. polymorplium atro-pur- 
pureuin and A. p. roseo-variegatum are 
pretty and distinct, and are nice for the un¬ 
heated conservatory. In sheltered places 
they will do outside. I have seen good 
specimens in Surrey, but large plants outside 
are not common north of London. They ap¬ 
pear to be quite hardy, but the growth is 
very slow. Eupatorium odoratum is rather 
showy just now, but no one can imagine how 
effective is a good large specimen who has 
not grown the plant to a large size, and it 
will take several years to make a large plant 
that will be covered in winter with its white, 
fluffy panicles of flower. After the flowers 
fade, prune in shape, and early in June 
plant out in the sunshine, and pinch the 
strong shoots once or twice in the summer, 
but not later than the end of July, and pot 
up again not later than the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. Well-grown Marguerites are useful 
now. Rhododendrons, both the Indian and 
hybrid forms, are charming, and do not re 
quire much Forcing to bring them into bloom. 
Scarborough Lilies (Vallota purpurea), if 
they require repotting, should be seen to 
now, but do not repot too often, as they will 
flower more freely when pot-bound. The 
Amaryllis or Hippeastrum family is very 
effective when in bloom, and many will lie 
showing flower-spikes now. Weak liquid- 
manure may bo given to all plants showing 
signs of preparing to bloom. Clematis indi¬ 
visa lohata. trained as standards, the flower¬ 
ing shoots hanging down gracefully, are very 
attractive. The beads arc formed by close 
pruning for a time. 

StOVO. Where much table decoration lias 
to bs done, the stove will have to supply 
most of the plants required for the work, 
and to make the frequent changes often re¬ 
quired a considerable number of plants will 
he necessary, and these are plants which can¬ 
not easily lie improvised. Among the things 
required are Crotons—especially the long, 
narrow leaved section the drooping foliage 
of which in small plants lias such a graceful 
effect under artificial light. Cuttings root 
freely in brisk bottom-heat, but to have nice 
plants for the autunm one should start now 
with nice little plants well established in 
small pots, such as Dracienas (bright-leaved 
kinds), Cocos Palme, Cyperus alternifolius 
variegatus, Phryuium variegatum, Pandanue 
Veitehi, and some plants of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine, healthy cuttings of which will 
root now. as will also most kinds of stove 
plants of which young stock may be 
required. Night temperature now, 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. Plenty of moisture will be re¬ 
quired in the atmosphere, especially on 
bright days. On such days the fires should 
be made up with ashes, bottom doors closed, 
and dampers in, only permitting enough 
draught for very slow combustion. 

Propagating Ferns.— F erns which pro¬ 
duce spores are best raised in that way, as 
t he seedlings make the best shaped and‘most 
lasting plants. Some species, especially As- 
pleniums, are easily propagated by taking off 
the little plantlets which form on the upper 
part of the fronds, pressing them into shallow- 
boxes filled witli^andy peat, _and placing 
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the boxes in a warm, shady bouse or pit 
where the atmosphere is moist. Polystichum 
angular© proliferum is eusily propagated in 
the same way, and many plants may be ob¬ 
tained from one frond. All the Davalliae or 
Hare’s-foot Ferns are easily propagated by 
division, but in all cases it is best to divide 
young plants. I have often seen the ad- 
van fage of this when working up stock of 
Adiantum Farleyen.se—I think the most 
beautiful of all Maiden-hairs. 

The early Cucumber-house. -The plants 
set out early in the new year will now l>e 
hearing freely. The market grower crops 
heavily and feeds liberally, and when the 
plants are exhausted pulls them up and 
plants a fresh lot., adding a little fresh soil 
to start them. In private gardens, where 
only a limited number of fruits is wanted, 
the fruits are thinned, leaving only those 
which can develop into fine examples. Stop 
all young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. If 
this is done regularly, very little knife work 
is required. It may be necessary to shade, to 
6 ave labour by-and-bye, when the sun gains 
more power. Frequent small top-dressings 
are very beneficial, especially where the 
house is kept close. 

Early Crapes.— The Grapes in the first 
house of Black Hamburgh will soon be 
colouring, and more air will be required ; 
and, unless very cold, a little air may be left 
on at night, along the ridge. Very small 
openings will keep up the circulation, and 
then there will be no stuffiness. The tem¬ 
perature should not lie lowered nor the mois¬ 
ture discontinued all at once, as abrupt 
changes will spoil the finishing. I am assum¬ 
ing tlie borders are moist. If they are not, 
another soaking of warm liquid-manure may 
be given. The sublaterals have, no doubt, 
been kept in check, as the main leaves will 
do the work better than soft, young spray. 
Muscats will require a full 65 degs. at night, 
and keep out cold winds during the day. 

Orchard-house. Use the syringe freely 
on bright, sunny afternoons, if the water is 
pure and the chill off from having stood in 
the house some time. Those trees which arc 
bearing a full crop will require plenty of 
I nourishment, in. the shajK! of nice mulchings 
and liquid manure. If the roots are healthy. 
Peach-trees will utilise profitably a good 
deal of food. 

In the house. 'I’liis is a time for bulbs, 
and after the flowers fade harden the bulbs 
off in a cold-pit., and then plant them out. 
Azaleas and Lilacs now are very bright. 
The w atering should be carefully attended to. 
Imported Azaleas may not flower so well next 
•year, but, if cared for. they will bloom 
regularly afterwards. The young growth 
must be encouraged and ripened. 

Outdoor garden. —Sparrows are very fond 
of Sweet Peas, and often do a lot of damage 
as they are coming through tho ground. To 
obviate this, many growers sow in pots, and 
plant out when ready. Even then it may be 
necessary to run black cotton over them 
where sparrows are numerous. Those who 
pot up their Carnations may now give the 
finishing touches to the beds and plant. A 
dressing of vaporite will be useful if there is 
wireworm in the soil. A sprinkling of soot 
will also do good. Strong-growing, hardy 
plants, such as Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, and Ox-eye Daisies may be 
divided, and then beds or groups made. 
Everlasting Peas may be increased now from 
offsets or cuttings. Seeds also may be sown, 
but the seedlings are not true to colour, as 
a rule. Coreopsis grandiflora should be 
raised annually from seeds, as it generally 
flowers itself to death, and unless young 
plants are raised annually, it will disappear. 
Roses may be pruned now, leaving Teas till 
the last. Hybrid Teas are being largely 
planted. AIL Roses are beautiful, but some 
reduction might be made in the numbers 
catalogued when improved varieties are in¬ 
troduced. Some which have been super¬ 
seded might be cleared, or, at any rate, we 
need not propagate from them. 

Fruit garden. —Those who have grafting 
to do may soon commence, or, at least, as 
soon as the sap is rising freely. Raisers of 
seedling Apples may hasten their fruiting by 
grafting on older fruit-bearing trees; but no 


Apple which is inferior to tlie varieties now 
in cultivation should be perpetuated, as wo 
have too many Apples already. One of the 
reasons why English Apple orchards are not 
40 profitable as they should be is the growing 
of too many varieties. We have plenty of 
good Apples, the best of which might bo 
grafted oil the inferior trees. We want 
quality, but we also want quantity, and in 
selecting varieties for planting new orchards, 
these tilings should be given their due 
weight. Newton Wonder is being a good 
deal planted. Some of the late Apples now 
in use, such as Annie Elizabeth and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, are not only good cookers, 
but anyone who cares for a briskly-flavoured 
juicy Apple wilL appreciate them. Un cer¬ 
tain soils sorts liable to be attacked by can¬ 
ker may either be left out of the list, or be 
planted on stations. Very few think of 
draining their orchards, but it would benefit 
all trees which are attacked by Moss or 
Lichen. 

Vegetable garden.— Fetch up arrears of 
seed-sowing now that the land is in a good 
working condition. Peas should be sown 
fortnightly from this to the end of June, 
to ensure an abundant supply. Isolate the 
rows of Marrow Peas with other crops. Pens 
arc often grown across tlie Potato ground. 
If the land is of a porous nature, trenches 
may be prepared now for the main supply, 
and some manure buried rather deeply at the 
bottom of the trench, so that the roots may 
find it when the hot weather comes. The 
rows of Peas, when isolated, should not he 
less than 12 feet apart, if the Potatoes are to 
have justice done them. Assuming the rows 
of late Potatoes are 3 feet apart, leaving one 
row out at suitable intervals, the vacant 
spaces can be filled with Peas as required. 
Every gardener has his own favourite P*as, 
and flavour is the most important matter. 
This is why No Plus Ultra lias held its own 
so well. Autocrat is a good main-crop 1 ca 
for present planting, and there are, doubt¬ 
less. others as good. Potato planting nniy 
now be pushed forward on dry soils. 

E. Hubuiy. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 30th .—Finished pruning Roses. 
Levelled the compost which had been placed 
round the base of the Teas to shelter them 
from frost. Cut back Epaerises and Heaths 
which have finished flowering, and moved 
elsewhere to make growth. Epaerises will 
be kept in Azalea house whilst growing, bo 
syringed on fine days, and then turned out in 
July to ripen. Sowed more Stocks and 
Asters in boxes. 

March 31st .—Wc have always some pro¬ 
pagating going on, but we have finished 
making our stock of bedding Geraniums, ex¬ 
cept a few new kinds. There are many ten¬ 
der annuals to be pricked off into boxes. 
Putted off seedling Carnations. We saved 
a few seedn from American Carnations hist 
summer, and we have now a very large stock 
of young stuff, that will bo hardened off 
later. 

April 1st .—Chrysanthemums have been 
moved to cold frame, and will be shifted into 
5-inch pots as fast as opportunity serves. 
Gladioli are planted in succession, covering 
the cor ms about. 3 inches. They look best 
in groups. Seedling Hollyhocks, Carna¬ 
tions, and Pyrethrums are being replanted 
in well-worked land. 

April 2nd .—Rearranged Herb garden. 
Cuttings of many things may be taken now. 
and planted firmly. Seeds of others, includ¬ 
ing Parsley, may be sown. Potatoes that 
are being forced and other things in frames 
will need warm coverings at night, and water 
with tlie chill off will probably be? necessary. 
Cucumbers and Melons are making rapid 
progress now in hot-beds. Pegging out 
shoots and stopping are attended to. 

April 3rd .—Planted more Potatoes. The 
ground is fairly good, but in addition we arc 
using a little artificial manure—a mixture of 
muriate of potash and superphosphate—in 
the drills. Planted out Lettuces from seed¬ 
bed, and sowed more seed. Little and often 
' is the plan adopted with these, and some 
I other things, such os Turnips. Spinach, etc. 
Made up a new Mushroom-bed in house. 
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April Jffh .—Planted another huu.se with 
Tomatoes. We fill up with Tomatoes for 
the summer, and we get them planted as 
soon as possible. Planted Carnations, Pent- 
stemons, and Brompton Stocks. Sowed 
various hardy annuals. Sweet Peas that 
have been sown in pots, and are now being 
hardened off in cold-frames, will be planted 
now. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


EASEMENTS AFFECTING GARDENS 
AND PLANTATIONS. 

Three are many cases in which rights of way 
and other “easements” affect owners and 
occupiers of garden ground and plantations, 
nnd as a good deal of misapprehension exists 
concerning these, it may bo useful if 1 deal 
briefly with these easements, showing how 
they arise and how they may or may not be 
exercised. 

An easement is a right which one owner of 
land (known as the dominant owner) has over 
or from the land of another owner (known as 
the servient owner). It may arise either by 
express grant in. a deed of conveyance or it 
may arise by prescription. The Prescription 
Act of 1832 dealt with prescriptive rights and 
laid down definite periods of time for various 
rights to accrue by non-intervention and 
regular user ; and in order that such a right 
may be successfully claimed its exercise or 
enjoyment must be carried back for the requi¬ 
site number of year3. 

Rights of way are perhaps the commonest 
source of difference, and as often as not they 
are claimed by virtue of long user. When it 
can be shown that the claimant or his pre¬ 
decessors have had twenty years’ uninter¬ 
rupted enjoyment of the right of way, the law 
will presume that a grant was made pre¬ 
viously; but there are many incidents and 
conditions arising in such a matter, and in 
particular it should be noted that the right of 
way, if for foot-passage onty, cannot be used 
for horses or cattle, and if for cattle or sheep, 
may not be used for carts. Moreover, a man 
who is entitled to use a certain way for the 
purpose of going to one particular piece of 
land, is not entitled to use it for the purpose 
of going to some other piece. So there are 
many matters to be considered. It may also 
be pointed out that a right of way, be* it of 
footway, cattle-wav, bridle-way, or carriage¬ 
way, is a right of passage only, and must not 
be construed into a right of occupation or a 
right to loiter; and there is the further point 
that where a right, of way is granted, it is 
possible to specify that only the grantee and 
certain other persons may use it. A right of 
way may be lost by abandonment or by lion 
user. Abandonment occurs when the person 
over whose land the right of way is claimed 
obstructs itwithaview to challenging the right 
claimed. If then the claimant submits and 
takes no legal steps to substantiate his claim, 
but allows the obstruction to remain, the 
right will be lost in the same way as a right 
would bo secured—viz., by obstruction ac¬ 
quiesced in for twenty years. But, as a 
matter of fact, what generally happens in 
such cases is that one party claims a right of 
way and the other party puts up an obstruc¬ 
tion. This the former removes as fast as it is 
put up, and ultimately the latter brings nn 
action of trespass and damage so that the 
matter can be finally decided by the Courts. 
With regard to loss of right by non-user, there 
has been no definite decision as to how long 
failure to make use of a right would suffice 
to extinguish it; but it is obvious that in ease 
of a dispute involving this point it would be 
for the person claiming the right to show that 
lie had enjoyed it uninterruptedly for the 
last twenty years or more. 

Right to light is a subject upon which 
gardeners often ask questions. By the Pre¬ 
scription Act already referred to,* it is pro¬ 
vided that the right to light for a dwelling 
house or other building is obtained by its un¬ 
interrupted enjoyment for a period of tw-enty 
years, unless the right was enjoyed by written 
consent. Therefore, if A and B are neigh¬ 
bours, and A wishes B to allow him to have 
light from a particular quartpr, B must give 
a qualified consent in wr/fing, taking cafe Jo 
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preserve* a record of the document, unless lie 
is willing that A in tw'enty years’ time should 
acquire a permanent and indefeasible right 
to what is now being permitted as a temporary 
favour. With regard to easements of light 
generally, a recent case decided by the House 
of Lords has laid it down that an owner of 
ancient lights which have been interfered with 
is not necessarily entitled to the same amount 
of light as he enjoyed before the interference, 
but only to such amount of light as is neces¬ 
sary for the beneficial use of his property; j 
but. that, an obstruction must be shown to be , 
in the nature of a nuisance or otherwise dele¬ 
terious to the value of property before an 
action can be maintained. It is a very easy 
matter to lose these rights of light : thus they 
may he lost by abandonment, as when a 
window is blocked up, or they may bo lost by 
altering the level of the wall in which the 
window stands, and in other various ways by 
quite simple modifications of existing build¬ 
ings. 

Rights of water are an important part of 
our present subject; and these frequently are 
of very grave importance to horticulturists. 
As the law stands, every man has a right to 
use the water from a stream flowing through 
his land, provided he docs not so use it as to 
interfere in any way with the rights of other 
persons above or l>elo\v the stretch passing 
through his own land. There is an exception 
to tliis, however, in cases where prescriptive 
right or otherwise to interfere with a stream 
to the disadvantage of others can be proved. 
Exclusive enjoyment of a stream in any parti¬ 
cular way for a period of twenty years will 
give a permanent right to it, as in the cases 
of light and way; and there are special 
features of the law in regard to the use of 
water by millers, who only require it so to 
pass as* to enable their mill-wheels to be 
turned. Into these we need not enter further 
here. There is a distinction also to be drawn 
between the public rights in regard to navig¬ 
able rivers and the rights of adjoining land- 
owners or occupiers in regard to non-navig- 
able streams. The public cannot be excluded 
from navigable rivers, and persons whose 
lawns or gardens, therefore, run down to the 
water’s edge on a navigable river’s bank can 
do nothing to prevent the passing and repns- 
siiig of boats ; but, of course, they can pre¬ 
vent landing—at lenst, so far as any form of 
trespass can bo prevented, which is not at all 
an easy matter to accomplish. 

Defilement of streams is a fruitful sub¬ 
ject of complaint and disputation. An action 
will lie against any landowner or occupier 
who defiles a stream in such a way as to 
cause damage to other persons who have any 
rights whatever in it; and, apart from the 
action for damages, an injunction may be ob¬ 
tained to restrain a continuance of the defile¬ 
ment. This applies even to cases of farmers 
who keep cattle, though they may have a 
right to water their cattle, they must so 
arrange as to prevent their cattle from foul¬ 
ing the water. 

These, then, are the chief easements affect¬ 
ing readers of this journal. There are 
numerous other incidents of tenure, rights 
of common, fishing rights, etc., upon which a 
good deal might be said; but they are rather 
foreign to our present purposes, and thus may 
be passed over. Barrister. 


Gardener as domestic servant.— Seeing 
the reply by “Barrister” to “M.T.,” on the 
question of’the latter’s inclusion in the range 
of domestic servants, I well recollect the late 
Mr. G. Norman, so long head gardener at 
Hatfield House, stating that by this well- 
understood inclusion of gardeners as domes¬ 
tic servants by the Inland Revenue Office, he 
was the richer by £200 on the death of the 
late Marquis of Salisbury. That was his reply 
to the objection taken to the terming of 
gardeners “domestic servants,” by Mr. 
W. II. Divers, head gardener at Belvoir 
Castle, who thought the term was objection¬ 
able. Probably, there is very little to com¬ 
plain of in the matter, except that for gar¬ 
deners, being classed as such, certain taxes 
must be annually paid by employers, and, 
tliat being so, such tax may lead to gardeners 
being less employed than otherwise would be 
the ease.—A. D. 


BIRDS. 

DOCTORING BIRDS. 
Cage-birds are subject to many kinds of ail- 
mento; but as the majority of these are due 
to mismanagement, most bird ailments may 
be prevented, though there are some that, 
because of the artificial conditions under 
which birds are kept, and the fact (hat many 
are natives of sunnier climes, cannot at times 
be avoided by even the most experienced and 
careful of bird fanciers. 

It. in easy to tell when a bird is out of sorts, 
and careful observation will generally give a 
clue to the cause of the trouble. When a bird 
neglects its toilet, it is a sure symptom that 
something is amiss; when the appetite fails 
is another sign ; a bird that, mopes about is 
never healthy, and a bird that is unnaturally 
restless has something the matter with it. 
Then there are other symptoms that denote 
an ailing bird. Loss of voice means some¬ 
thing, a morbid appetite is a sign worth 
noting, and wheezing, sneezing, and running 
at eyes and nostrils are one and all symptoms 
of some trouble. Now, it is not always easy 
to tell exactly what really ails a bird that is 
slightly out of sorts, but at other times a 
little thought will give a fairly accurate 
clue to the cause of the trouble. Moulting, 
for instance, takes severe hold of some birds, 
but the plumage, in conjunction with the 
time of the year, will tell when moulting is 
the trouble. Again, if a bird seems to be 
ailing after being given a change of diet, it 
is easy to guess that the food given is the 
cause of the bird being out of sorts. Then, 
in the case of delicate foreign birds, a spell 
of very severe weather frequently throws 
some of them wrong, and the result is th.it 
the respiratory organs are affected. 

Ascertain exactly what is the matter with 
an ailing bird, if possible, and then treat 
promptly for the particular disease, it being 
the best’to buy one of the standard cage-bird 
medicines, now upon the market in variety, 
to suit any cage-bird ailment. But if the 
ailment cannot be determined, it is yet im¬ 
perative to treat promptly, for to neglect any 
ailment, at the start is to run grave risk of 
rendering euro impossible. First of all, iso¬ 
late the patient, for. no matter whether the 
disease is infectious or not, the bird should 
for the time being be apart from its fellows. 
Then, another -safe move is to keep warm, 
for warmth all ailing birds require, though 
the air should be fresh, not stuffy. The right 
type of cage for an ailing bird is the box-cage 
—not the type of cage wired all round, that, 
many cage-birds are ordinarily quartered in. 
Do not hang the cage too high up the wall, 
a height of five feet, or so being best for a 
bird out of sorts. In the case of seed-eating 
birds, it is safe to change at once on to one 
of the soft foods prepared and sold for such 
birds, though seed need not entirely be with¬ 
held. Then, as regards the seed given, if the 
diet has been a plain one aforetime, give a 
little Hemp; but if Hemp and other heating 
seeds have been given, give Millet when tho 
bird is out of sorts. If a slightly ailing bird 
will not eat, it requires to have some medi¬ 
cine administered to it. A safe medicine 
when in doubt as to the ailment is castor-oil. 
Two drops may be given to a bird of the size 
of a canary, proportionately more when the 
bird happens to be a larger one. Give in the 
morning before feeding, and repeat a 
couple of days later if improvement is noted. 
When the eyes are affected in any way, they 
may be safely bathed in a lotion made by mix¬ 
ing boracie acid in water, a teaspoonful to 
the half-pint. In the case of soft-billed birds, 
give a few newly-caught insects of the sort 
taken by such birds when at liberty, such in¬ 
sects being a grand tonic to an ailing insect¬ 
eating bird. 

When the disease is properly recognised, 
treat for that particular disease; but. en¬ 
deavour, so much as is possible, to give the 
medicine indirectly, through the medium of 
the food and water, for it is a ticklish thing 
to administer medicine directly to small 
birds. When a bird must be dosed directly, 
however, it should be held firmly but very 
gently, otherwise the handling may do more 
harm* than the medicine does good. Every 
ailing bird must be kept ve.Ty clean, the birds 
suffering from some diseases requiring to be 
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cleaned out much more frequently than 
healthy birds. A change of scene in also 
beneficial in many cases, as it causes the 
patient to take interest in its surroundings, 
and forget its ailmento. Remember to keep 
away all parasites, and that a vermin-plagued 
bird is sometimes wrongly thought to be 
diseased. J- T- Bird. 


Death Of bird (B.).—The cause of death 
was apoplexy, and the appearance of the in 
tern a) organs suggests that the bird required 
opportunity for more exercise rather than a 
change of diet. If you have more birds on 
hand, give them more roomy quarters now 
that spring is at hand.—J. T. Bird. 


KOVAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 17th. 

There was again a remarkable display of 
exhibits, the hall being filled to overflowing 
with a great variety of flowering plants and 
cut blooms. But one gold medal was awarded 
on this occasion, the coveted honour going 
to the Messrs. Jas. Veifcli and Sons, Ltd., 
for (heir varied groups of forced shrubs and 
flowering plants. In the former were seen 
Jasmines, Wistarias, Laburnums, Pvrus, 
Lilacs, Azalea mollis, and the like in almost 
endless array. In another group the firm had 
a bright and varied lot of Cyclamens in well 
flowered examples of the best types ; while a 
third group was composed of pyramids of the 
Indian Azaleas, beautifully-flowered examples 
of the Himalayan Rhododendrons, and a de¬ 
lightful lot of' Primula ke wen sis and P. k. 
farinosa. Quite one of the most attractive 
groups at this meeting was the beautifully- 
grown lot of alpines from Mr. E. A. Hambro, 
Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent (gardener, Mr. 
Grand field). It. is not possible to adequately 
describe the well-flowered masses of such 
Saxifragas as 8. Boydi or S. Boydi alba, as 
the group was exceedingly rich in the choice 
species of this fine genus. Anemones, Hepa- 
tieas, white and blue starch Hyacinths in 
abundance, and many more were in evidence 
in the l>est of condition. Indeed, the high-class 
cultivation of the plants appealed to one just 
as much as the remarkable growth and 
flowering. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, hod ft fine display of forced 
shrubs, which included a fine lot of Mag¬ 
nolia Soulangeana rubra, groups or Azalea- 
mollis, Cytisus purpureus incarnatus, Vi¬ 
burnums, Wistarias, Lilacs, Pvrus, Cerasus, 
and the like. From Messrs. II. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, came a most attractive lot 
of flowering plants, as Cyclamens in many 
shades of colour, Clematis in some half- 
dozen select, kinds, such as Miss Bateman, 
Lord and Lady Londesboro’, Lord Wolseley, 
etc., and the ever-flowering and showy Pelar¬ 
gonium Clorinda, with rosy-carmine trusses 
of bloom. Primula obconiea and P. kewensis 
were also in good flowering examples and 
freely displayed. The Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, had a fine table of 
forced shrulx? in company with Azaleas, 
Boron i a megastigma, and others, and a 
further table devoted to a rockwork arrange¬ 
ment, on which alpines and suitable ever¬ 
green and flowerin" shrubs were advantage¬ 
ously disposed. The groups of Rhodora 
canadensis, a shrub with rosy-purple flowers, 
Hcpaticas in variety, and Primula rosea 
were finely displayed, and gave an excellent 
idea of the value of each when freely used. 
Inoarvillea graudiflora was also fine, and 
many other early flowers, as Irises, Snow¬ 
flakes, and the like were seen. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, had a choice lot of forced 
flowering shrubs, among which the Lilacs in 
white and coloured forms, Pyrus Malus 
vars., and Clematis indivisa were notable. 

Mr. Geo. Mount., Canterbury, had a really 
superb lot of Roses in such kinds as Mrs. 
Hliarman Crawford, Mrs. John Laing, Rich¬ 
mond, and the lovely new' Rose, Joseph Lowe. 
Mr. H. Burned, Guernsey, hod an ideal lot 
of Carnations, in which the best commercial 
kinds were to he seen, Marmion, Mrs. Bur¬ 
nett, and White Perfection being particu¬ 
larly fine. Mr. W. H. Page, Langley Nur¬ 
series, Hampton, had a display of Carna¬ 
tions and Lilies, the latter of the longiflorum 
section. Messrs. Cannell and Sons^ Swanley, 
staged in their usytfTty fine stylejr|)aiiy offoo- 
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tive hunches of their well-grown winter- 
flowering Pelargoniums, some two dozen or 
more varieties being set up. Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, had a pretty 
group of forced shrubs and flowering trees. 
Pyrus Malus floribunda, together with re¬ 
presentatives of the Peach, Almond, Cherry, 
and the like being shown to advantage. The 
spring flowers from the Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, included Lenten 
Roses, Snowflakes, masses of Crocus in 
many fine kinds, early Trises. Hepatieas, etc. 
A further group from the. Messrs. Barr was 
made up entirely of forced Narcissi, several 
of the more important sections being repre¬ 
sented in the group. The pink and blue- 
flowered Cinerarias from the Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, were a particularly fine 
lot, many shades of each colour being notice¬ 
able in a very even set of well-grown plants. 
A few plants in many shades of colour of the 
“ Cactus -flowered ” st rain of Cineraria were 
also shown. With Carnations, Acacias, Ger- 
beras, Azaleas, and the like the Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., Enfield, filled a large table, 
the first-named group representing tlie cream 
of a very large collection. Cineraria Antique 
Rose, also Narcissi and Cyclamens, came from 
Mrs. Barton, Guildford (gardener, Mr. 
Streeter), the plants exceptionally well 
flowered. A small collection of early hardy 
flowers came from the Misses Kipping, 
Messrs, llealh and Son (Cheltenham), the 
Misses Hopkins (Shepperton-on-Thames), the 
Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, and others. 
Messrs. Geo. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
in a collection of hardy flowers had a fine 
display of Primula denticulata alba. Mr. G. 
Reutlie had a most extensive and interesting 
lot of alpines and Rhododendrons in flower, 
the latter including many choice kinds. 
Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, also 
showed alpine and other plants in variety. 
Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
staged alpines and succulent plants, also 
Primula obconiea. The Messrs. T. S. Ware 
and Co., Ltd., Felt-ham, had a most exten¬ 
sive display of alpine and rock plants, also 
Primula obconiea grandiflora, the St. 
George’s Nursery Co., Harlington, staging 
a finely-grown lot of Cyclamen pcrsicum in 
great variety, in which a rich salmon-coloured 
variety was conspicuous. Mr. R. Sydenham, 
Tenby-street, Birmingham, had a small 
group of Lily of the Valley, Narcissi, and 
Hyacinths growing in Moss fibre in undrnined 
ornamental jars. In each instance the flower¬ 
ing was excellent. 

A collection of Oranges from Mr. W. J. 
Ansell, Cyprus, made an interesting group, 
and fruits of late Apples were also placed 
before the fruit committee. 

The Orchid groups were, in several in¬ 
stances, of superb merit, notably those from 
Major Holford, Weatonbirt, Glos. ; Mr. F. 
Bradshaw, The Grange, Southgate ; Messrs. 
Cypher, Cheltenham; and the Messrs. 
Sander and Co., St. Albans. Many single 
specimens of Orchids were staged ; also 
several choice, yet small, collections of plants 
and rut, flowers. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertising columns next issue. 


Trade scholarships for boys, 1908 —The 

London County Council has recently been 
devoting considerable attention to the estab¬ 
lishment of tradje scholarships for hoys. 
These scholarships are intended to offer to 
hoys who are about the age of thirteen or 
fourteen opportunities of going through 
courses of technical instruction at polytech¬ 
nics and technical institutes, with a view to 
qualifying themselves for some skilled occu¬ 
pation. Boys who desire to become engineers 
may compete for scholarships at the technical 
institutes at Paddington and Poplar and at 
the Borough Polytechnic. Boys who wish to 
enter the building trades may compete for 
the scholarships at the Council’s Building 
Trade Schools at Brixton or the new Beau- 
foy Institute at Kennington. Boys who pre¬ 
fer the woodwork industries may try for the 
scholarships at the Shoreditch Technical In¬ 
stitute, or at the School of Art Wood-carv¬ 
ing. Other trades are also provided for at 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts, where 
boys can learn silversmithing, and at. the 
Borough Polytechnic, where instruction is 


given in the printing trades, leather trades, 
and other industries. Scholarships in gar¬ 
dening are also offered, tenable at the Royal 
Botanic Society’s School of Gardening in 
Regent’s Park. The above scholarships carry 
with them free instruction at the technical 
school, together with maintenance grants of 
£10 for the first year, and £15 for the 
second or succeeding years. They are con¬ 
fined to boys who reside within the area of 
the County of London. Any who desire 
further information on these scholarships 
should apply to the Executive Officer, L.C.C. 
Education Department, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, W.C. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumical street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftrult.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same, kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, ami these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for damp soil tYral ).—You say nothing 
as to whether you wish to have shrubs or hardy 
plants; hut, assuming that you prefer shrubs, we 
would advise you to try Weigcdas (including the many 
fine new forms), the Mock Orange (Philadelphia) in 
its many varieties, the Dcut-zias, and the Lilacs, of 
which we now have so many beautiful single and 
double-flowered kinds. 

Plants for dry soil (A. Green ).—We should advise 
you to try Portulaens and Hanvitalia proeumhens 
fl.-pl. ns edging plants, with French and African 
Marigolds and a good strain of the common Marigold. 
You will also find that the common white Arabia will 
answer. Petunias, t-oo, are excellent for such a posi¬ 
tion. Of annuals, you will find Tagetes, Snapdragons, 
Ksehseholtzias, Candytufts, and Godetias very useful. 

Zinnias failing (/i. P.).-Thc reasons for the 
failure of your Zinnias are not easy of explanation, 
but from experience we find that a too early sowing 
and insufficient heat will account for the trouble. 
As a rule, the end of March or the first week in 
April is early enough to sow the seed of Zinnias, 
the first- week in June being ample time to plant 
them out. Zinnias are very beautiful annuals, 
but they require more care in raising, and will not 
stand the same treatment as many other annuals. 
This many growers fail to recognise. 

Pruning single Roses (L.).-The varieties 
Maharajah and siniea Anemone are very strong 
growers, and if you desire them to form large hushes 
we should advise you to prune them but very little, 
otherwise they may he cut hack to within 2 feet of 
their base. The Irish single Teas and Hybrid Teas 
you should treat in the .same way as tlie Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. In the most vigorous sorts retain the 
growths from 12 inches to if. inches long, but less 
vigorous kinds, such as Irish Harmony, cut- back to 
from 0 inches to 0 incites of their base. As new 
growths of the two strong growers are produced they 
should he tied up to some support, and the following 
year little or no pruning is best for them. 

Worms in lawn (G . Af. E .).—Where worms, as in 
your ease, arc very abundant, it usually indicates soil 
rather strong and moist. Proper drainage helps to 
remedy this to a great- extent, and bad drainage is 
evidently partly the cause of your lawn being as you 
say, “<lamp at times.” For the destruction of the 
worms lime-water is as good as anything. Pour 
2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or. if 
you want more, use the same proportions. Stir this 
well up, and let- the liquid stand for forty-eight hours. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid through a rose<l 
watering-pot during damp weather, giving a good 
soaking on the evening succeeding that on which a 
good watering has been given. This will bring the* 
worms to the surface, when they may he swept up 
and cleared away. 

Tecoraa Smitlii (Paddy). — As a greenhouse plant 
for this country this is hy far the best of the genus 
yet introduced. All the species are shy-flowering, 
hut this one is not-. It- is very difficult to assign u 
reason for vour plant not blooming, as you give us 
no particulars as to your treatment of it. Cuttings 
should be taken as early in the year as possible, using 
for the purpose half-ripened wood. Strike them 
singly in pots in strong bottom-heat. Grow* the* 
plants on quickly in a moist house till about June, 
when they should he in 5-inch or 7-inch pots. Harden 
j them off a little in a cool-frame, and stand in n. 

sunny position. Here, again, ripening of the wood is 
1 i)ll-importfuit. -Towards the end of August tho 
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If you are a MARKET GARDENER 


and want bigger profits, use 



Wonderful crops of all kinds of Vege¬ 
tables are produced on land treated with 

Nitrate of Soda—the true plant ' 
food, which feeds crops Immediately 
it is applied. 

The land, too, when treated judiciously 

with Nitrate becomes more fertile 
and better In condition. The old- 
fashioned idea that Nitrate of Soda 
impoverishes the soil Is quite erroneous. 

Progressive agriculturists all over the world 
use Nitrate of Soda in increasing 
quantities, and they do so because It 
gives the best results. 

NITRATE can be bought from all leading dealers 
in manures. 

Pamphlets, giving instructions how, when, and in what 
quantities to use NITRATE OF SODA, will be 
sent Gratis, on application to 

THE PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, 

3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C 



NICOTICIDE 

(FUMIGANT). cubic feet. ear) 

Half-gallon Tin, containing sufficient for 160,000 60 


No. 1 size Tin—1 pint 
No. 2 size Tin—i pint 
No. 3 size Bot.—*3 oz. 
No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. 


Kills all 
Greenhouse 
Insects 
with one 
application. 


FUMIGATOR8, 1'- each, for 5.000 cubic ft. 
NICOTICIDE PLANT SPRAY.- i-Pint, 12; Pint, 
2-; Ljuart, 3 6; i Gallon, 5-; 1 Gallon. 10/-; i.e., to 
make 40 Gallons for Green-fly, etc. Carriage Paid. 

GOWS Slug: and Wireworm Destroyer, also a 
combined Fertilizer; Lawn Sand. Daisy Eradi- 
cator. Tobacco Powder, and Quassia Ex¬ 
tract. Hold in 6d., 1/-. and 26 decorated tins, also 
larger size*. 

Insist on your Seedsman supplying them. 

HUNTER Sc GO W. 46, Thomas St., Liverpool. 

nRCFUIlhllQFQ Special Competition 
unccnnuuoco. Reductions. Minute 

specifications provided. Approval. 7 by 5, 42s. 9 by 6, SIS. 
10 by 7. 60S. 12 by 8, 78ft. 15 by 10. £6. 20 by 10. £6 10s. 
Lean-tos cheaper. Pitch Pine CON8KRVATOR1K8 a 
speciality. GARDEN FKAMK8. 8s.9d., 14s.6d., 22s.6d. 

a MORDAUNT, 25sTRAFALCAR RD., CREENWICH 
Advertisements Intended for next issue 
thould reach ns before March 27. 



The only Genuine, Original, and Improved 
Article. It has been in general use for 

OVER 30 YEARS. 


Be sure to ask for 

SUMMER CLOUD 

and see that you get it! 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 

in Packets containing 8 ozs., for 101 foot of glass. 1> 
21 ozs., 2 6; and in Hag* of 7 lbs . 10 6; 14 lbs.. 20 - 


R ? SM TH^Cv 

A UASEfiYMCNS, wn DPP CT P D 
SEED MERCHANTS , Ul\L L J I Ll\, 


FRUIT 

80 Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 

ROSES 

Hundreds of Thou¬ 
sands Open • Ground I 
or Poto. 
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GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

1G by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ , m m 100 feet boxes \iaia 3rda quality 
4ths, 15-oz. / l*r/0 4ths, 21-oz. J 10/D 1/6 per box extra 
Note. — Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small rfuantitie*. Special Lines.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s.; 21-ozy 14a. per box, 
is. extra for 3rda. Putty, 28 lb., 2 b. 6d. Paint, Sash- 
Bars, Nails and Roofing Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 

free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is Bent direct 
from- atock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in Hound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very alight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— J, B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 20 years. 

A hi IKE NAILS, mixed, 8s. 6d. per cwt.; 281b., 

2s. 3d. Screws, mixed, 28a. per cwt.; 28 lb., 7a. 6d. 
Wire, cut and wrought Nails, Staples, Tacks, etc. — C. W. 
HAYLES, Midland Nall WorkB,25 to 28.Rea-st.. Birmingham. 

PROTECTION to Seed Beds, Buds, &c.— 

F. \ TRA quality, small-mesh Tanned Netting, as supplied 
BV US to t he Royal Gardena, 2s. per 50 by 1 yard ; any Bize 
made -SPASHK.TT fi G), Net Mann fart urers, Lowestoft. 


SHRUBS 
& TREES 


(91 Acres) in immense 
variety. A superb 
Collection of Herba¬ 
ceous Plants. Four 
Acres of Glass. 
Clematis and other 
climbers in pots. 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free. 


LARGE GENERAL CATALOGUE 

•f Nursery Stock, profusely illustrated and full of valu¬ 
able information, free on receipt of 3d. Please mention 

paper.—RICHARD SMITH A 00., Ltd., WORCESTER. 


TyTKTflNG FOR TENNIS BORDERING.— 

■Iv Colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 
Net top and bottom throughout; easy to erector take away; 
25 yards Ion /, 3 yards widerfpr-JBpedi ;.aumdards for same, 
10 re. high. Is. each- Gar.l. h-Nt-uIbg.'WWq. yafds, for Is Car. 
.. 
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flowers will he showing, whin the plants should he 
ill a frame and fed with liquid-manure till the 
memos are well advanced. Remove all axillary 
shoots. After blooming, the plants may be wintered 
in a cold-frame. Cut back in the spring, and grow 
on as before. 

Heaths, hardy, increasing IE. C. D.).— (1) If 
the Heaths are planted deeply in the soil, roots arc 
formed from the branches, and v.hen this has taken 
place the plants may be taken up and divided. They 
also come freely from seeds, but any particular 
variety should always he increased by division, as it 
might not come true from seed. (2) No; only thin 
out the thin and weakly wood of the Shrubby 
Spiraeas, and so er.courage fresh growth from the 
base of the plant. 

Box for edgings (Box). -The best way to pro¬ 
pagate the dwarf Box used for edgings is to divide it 
in the autumn, or during open weather any time up 
till the end of March. Cuttings will grow if planted 
firmly, but if you have any old edgings, lift the 
plants, shorten the roots, reduce the tops, and pull 
the plants to pieces. Seeing you evidently want the 
Box at once, your best plan will be to purchase from 
some nurseryman as much as you think you will re¬ 
quire. A yard of Box purchased from the nursery¬ 
man, when divided, will plant three yards. 

Mesembryanthemnm edule (.Mr. Allan).— The 
Mesembryanthemums are children of the sun, and a 
rockery devoted solely to a collection of the Fig 
Marigolds, as they arc popularly called, is worth see¬ 
ing. A situation where the soil consists of little else 
but sand and gravel suits them admirably. You 
should turn out your plants on a bank or rockwork, 
and leave them there, taking cuttings of them yearly 
for next year’s supply. Mesembryanthemums are not 
everybody’s flowers, for there are few places in the 
British Isles where they succeed permanently in the 
open. Warmth, a porous poor soil,and neamesstothe 
sea seem to be what they want. Inland, even only 
half a mile from the sea, the plants rarely live 
through the winter, especially if the soil is heavy. 

Moss in lawn (G. M. E.).— Your lawn, which is 
covered with Moss, evidently wants draining, and sur¬ 
face remedies will be of little avail until this is done. 
You might, however, in the meantime, try what the 
following remedy, which has been strongly recom¬ 
mended and found efficacious, will do:—Get some sul¬ 
phate of iron and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
sulphate to 2 gallons of water. The solution should 
be made in a wooden cask, putting the plain water 
into the cask first, and then adding the solution. 
Then get a rosed watering-pot and apply the mixture 
to the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It 
should be applied as soon as made, ns it loses 
strength by keeping. It should also be made with 
soft or rain-water, avoiding, if possible, water fn 
which there is lime. This may be done at any time 
of the year. The sulphate is known to be acting 
when the Moss turns black, after which it withers 
away and crumbles into powder. If it has been too 
weak the Moss will only turn red, and another appli¬ 
cation is necessary. As Moss generally indicates poor¬ 
ness of soil, it will be requisite after the Moss is de¬ 
stroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy soil, manure, 
and wood-ashes. 

Saxifraga pyramidalis (F. T. D.).— This is the 
name of the plant you send. It forms perfect little 
pyramids of numerous white flowers on a branching 
stem from 1* inches to 2 feet high. It may be readily 
propagated from side shoots, or those which appear 
in abundance round old plants. They should be 
potted up singly into small pots, and kept in a cold- 
frame throughout the season. Being hardy, they 
never require much heat, and are bettor altogether 
without it. The young plants, when well rooted and 
growing freely, should be transferred to 5-inch pots, 
in which they should he allowed to flower. This they 
cannot all he depended on to do the first spring after 
insertion, but many of the strongest will, and weaker 
ones make excellent plants for a second year. A rich 
loamy soil with some manure added is recommended, 
but not larger pots for single plants than those just 
named. After the plants commence forming the 
flower-spikes, they may be fed with advantage; plac¬ 
ing the pots in small saucers and giving manure- 
water is a good plan. This must not be practised 
earlier, or growth of leaves instead of the formation 
of flowers will probably be the result. Although thi e 
Saxifrage may be grown on the rockery or in the ©pen 
border, it is worth while to cultivate it in pote. The 
strongest side growths should be selected for propa¬ 
gation. 


Tree Paeony failing (G. Yariun).— It is more 
than likely that the plant to which you refer is dry 
at the roots. Much also depends on the way the bed 
has been made, particularly as to depth of soil. You 
can find out if the soil is dry at the roots, and if 
such is the case we should advise you to give the 
plant several heavy soakings of water, afterwards 
giving a weekly dose of liquid-manure during the 
months of June, July, and August, so as to obtain 
ample leafage and. as a result, plenty of flower-buds. 
Too often these plants suffer from drought during 
the summer, which of all seasons is the best fur lay¬ 
ing the foundation of the next year’s flowering. 

Beet and Alyssum (J. E. M.).— Sow the seeds of 
the Beet quite thinly in boxes or frames about the 
middle of April, and transplant when quite young. 
If you desire to keep the richer colour tones in tlie 
leaves, do nut employ soil of too rich a nature, and 
give the plants plenty of room und full exposure from 
the start. Transplanting into shallow boxes is a 
good plan, and in this way the root-fibres are pre¬ 
served intact or nearly so. It is also advisable to 
raise a sufficient number of plants that a good selec¬ 
tion of uniformly-coloured plants is available. The 
Alyssnm maritimum, which you rail, “minimum,” is 
best when sown where it has to flower, or the seeds 
may be sown in boxes or pots and the seedlings 
transplanted./ It is one of the most easily-raised 
plants we know, and, coining quickly to the flower¬ 
ing, seeds should be sown every few weeks. 

A plague of woodlice (J. Smith).— One of the 
best ways of getting rid of woodlice is by trapping 
them. Lay tiles, bricks, or pieces of board about 
where they arc. Leave these untouched for a day 
or two, then turn them over, and you will probably 
find a number of pests underneath. Collect them 
ami destroy them, then replace the trap in the same 
position as it was in before. If you find that they 
congregate at the foot of a wall, pour some boiling 
water along the base of the wall. They may also be 
poisoned by boiling small pieces of Turnip in water 
in which some arsenic has been dissolved and placing 
them in their haunts. 'Try Steiner’s vermin paste, 
one part mixed with three parte of Barley-meal, 
l’lnce small heaps of this mixture on pieces of slate 
or board where the woodlice can get at them. 

Planting Clematis ((Ret?. J. A. Gresley).— You 
can plant Clematises at any time, ns they can always 
be purchased in pots. Now is a good time to plant, 
but you will not have much bloom until the plants 
are well established—in fact, in order to strengthen 
them, we would not let them bloom the first year nt 
all, further than having one or two flowers to see if 
cornet to name. The best soil for Clematis is that of 
a light, loamy texture, und if this be mixed natur¬ 
ally or artificially with lime so much the better. 
Seeing that your subsoil is clay, we should advise you 
to dig this out, not less than Z\ feet deep and 3 feet 
wide, and fill in with broken bricks to a depth of 
about 1 foot, on this placing some turves Grass side 
down to prevent the drainage being choked. Then 
fill up the space with some good soil in which rotten 
manure has been well mixed. Drainage is all-im¬ 
portant, and the plants must receive annually plenty 
of rich manure. Cow-manure is preferable for dry, 
hot soils. Mulch on the approach of winter with 
rotten dung, this helping the plant very much. Prun¬ 
ing is very important. If you prepare the ground as 
we suggest, you will find the plants will do well. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pyrus japonica not flowering (Paddy).-- It is 
very difficult to say why your plant does not flower— 
that is, if it is in a good sunny spot, as that is neces¬ 
sary lor tho thorough ripening of the wood. It is 
just possible that the growths are too thick, thus 
preventing a free circulation of air to the centre of 
the plant. If your plant does not flower this Bpring 
we should advise you to cut out any old und ex¬ 
hausted wood, and shorten hack the vigorous growth, 
so as to allow the wood to become thoroughly 
ripened. 

Deutzias with small blooms (F. LX —It would 
appear that, although your Deutzias have been 
treated as is customary, they have not produced 
flowers so good ns might be expected. It is most 
probable that they linve not yet become sufficiently 
robust to produce stout blooming wood, and will no 
doubt be all the better to remain in the pots through 
the summer, if stood in a cool place, the pots 
pluneed in ashes, and kept well watered. Perhaps, 
liad the plants been put into a cool-frame as soon as 


lifted, the bloom-hudo would have been more fully de¬ 
veloped, and good flowers would now have been pro¬ 
duced. Leaving the plants outdoors from the time 
of lifting them into pots until all the leaves hail 
fallen would scarcely conduce to their becoming well- 
rooted. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fowl-manure, value of (E. Balding).— You can 
use this as a top-dressing, sprinkling it on the sur¬ 
face at the rate of 1 peck to 2 square yards, then 
hoeing or raking it in. You can also use it as a 
liquid-manure by placing some in a bag in a tank or 
tub and filling it up with water, afterwards diluting 
it and applying it to any plants that may want 
help. 

Bottling Green Peas (II. J. 8.).— Green Peas 
should, before they arc bottled, he young and also "l 
one size. Then put into wide-mouthed bottles with a 
pinch of salt on the top. Stand the bottles up to 
the necks in a large pot of water, stand over a fire 
and boil slowly, then so soon as the Peas seem to be 
soft, take the bottles out of the water, cork up, seal 
over, and keep them in a dry, cool place. Bottling 
of Peas, however, is work that is best done by some¬ 
one who baa an intimate knowledge of the process, 
as a slight mistake may lead to failure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Wiltshire. —Replant the Roses at once, watering 
freely if the weather should be dry and mulching 
well. Add at planting time some good soil round 

the roots.- Lehcar.— For treatment of Bryophylluni 

calycinum see page 4(3.- Whinhurst.— The plants 

are evidently in a very poor condition. They have 
been attacked by greenfly, and. unless fumigated and 
the dead and withered leaves cleared off, they will do 
little good, even then we doubt if you can do much 
with them. A temperature of 55 degs. is too much, 
and 30 degs. will kill them. It is very difficult to 
grow these Pelargoniums in a mixed house of plant:-. 

- Chan. Phelps.— Write to Messrs. Tomlinson and 

Page, Hertford.- L. — See article on “Pruning 

Roses the First Time After Planting," in our Issue 

of March 14th, page 18.- Blackpool.—See reply to 

Mrs. Hewitt, re “ Belladonna Lilies failing to bloom,” 

in our issue of March 7th, page 8. - J. II. S.—‘‘ The 

Chemistry of the Garden,” by H. H. Cousins. Price 

Is. Any bookseller could get this for you.- Hemy 

Lindsey.— Wc know of no book dealing with the sub¬ 
ject you mention, but any queries you care to send 
us we w’ill be very pleased to answer.- Park Cot¬ 

tage.— The only thing you can do is to put a net 

completely over tlie plant.- R. S .—The only reason 

wc can suggest is that the Cyclamen corms are too 
deeply embedded in the soil, the water thus settling 
in them and causing the foliage to damp off in the 
way that you sent has done. All good growers place 
the corrn on the surface, and thus prevent this decay¬ 
ing of the foliage. 


VAMEB OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — C. White.—1, Lilium fpc- 
cinNutn rubrum; 2, Cannot undertake to name florist 

flowers; 3, Helleborus faetidus.- Mr. Alien.—Please 

send flowers of the Arum.- F. L. if.—Daphne Mexe¬ 

rt 1 urn. Broadwood.— OdontogJossum crisp urn var.; 

a somewhat poor form.- Crquhart.— The seeds you 

send are those of Abrus preeatoriua, a stove-climber 
from the East Indies. 

Name of fruit.— Thanks for information. The 
Pear is undoubtedly Crassar.e. 


Books received.— “ Annual Report of theNationnl 
Dahlia Society for 1907, List of Members, Schedule cf 

Prizes, etc., etc., for 1908.”-“The Practical .G ret n- 

keeper: A New Work on Lawns.” by Mr. It. Beale, 
F.L.S. Jamc^ Carter and Co., High Holborn, W.C. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds '-New Edition , 10th t revised, with descrip, 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs , their 
culture and arrangement., illustrated on wood. Cloth , 
medium Seo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also b* 
had finely bound in S vols., half vellum, tUs. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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become a little over than they put on a light 
purplish hue. If at any time there appeared 
any heads not so tinted, plants were pulled 
out as not being true. By sowing seed in a 
cool house, having no heat, I found no diffi¬ 
culty in raising plants, which, after being 
dibbled in thinly into a cold frame to become 
strong, were planted out on to a south border, 
and, so treated, would produce beautiful solid 
white heads, 6 inches over, by the early part 
of June. No stock similarly treated will do 
more than that now. I have often wondered 
that market men, who have extensive ranges 
of frames, and glass houses, the latter ol 
which they plant in the autumn with Cab¬ 
bages, do not in preference grow' Snowball 
Cauliflowers, as they, put out twelve inches 
apart, should give a much better return than 
Cabbages do. A couple of years since a 
remarkably fine stock of Walcheren Cauli¬ 
flowers, having green and not glaucous leaves, 
was grown at Wisley, and secured an award 
of merit. That was an exceptionally good 
summer, or successional, variety to Snowball. 
Then by growing Mammoth and Autumn 
Giant a very long season of Cauliflower is 
had. D- 


ONION CROPS. 


Under this heading, “K. S.” (page 16) 
draws a glowing picture of the supposed pro¬ 
fits of Onion crops. Perhaps a few remarks 
from a market grower may show your 
readers that we are fully aware of all that 
relates to the growing and marketing of this 
crop, and if £160 per acre could be cleared, 
even in the most favourable season, there 
would be nothing else but Onions grown. 
“K. S.” refers to the imported Onions that 
are sold in such large quantities. They are 
regularly landed in Portsmouth Harbour, and 
brought over the floating bridge in coster¬ 
mongers’ trucks to a vacant piece of land just 
opposite my own business premises. About 
half-a-dozen of these Brittany peasants carry 
these ropes of Onions from door to door for 
several weeks, until their stock is sold out, 
when they return to Brittany again a little 
before Christmas. I need hardly say that En¬ 
glish growers do not expect to sell any of 
their crop while these haw'kers call at every 
door in the towns from four to six times daily, 
and the great difficulty is to get rid of 
them, as they start by asking two shillings 
for a single rope, and come down to sixpence 
for eight or ten pounds. As to the profits of 
their venture, I can say but little, but what 
money they take is nearly all taken back to 
Brittany, for they work hard and live hard, 
as anyone can see. “K. S.” says that if 6eed 
were sown under glass, and sturdy plants 
raised, and set out one foot apart, at least 
£1 per rod could be made of the produce. 
If he would tell me what it would cost to 
raise the plants, plant them out, and retail 
them, I could tell what he would have left 
for his work. All I know is that it is not 
enough to tempt many to try it more than 
once. If we must have things cheap we have 
surely reached the limit with garden produce 
in general, and Onions in particular. 

G ' osport , James Groom. 


NEW ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


WoiLD you kindly publish Instructions as to prepara¬ 
tion of new Asparagus-beds? The season for such 
will be soon with us, and a comparative statement of 
the various methods would, I think, be of interest to 
many who, like myself, have to make a bed.—R. H. 
Brew. 

[Where it is intended to plant fresh beds 
of this vegetable in spring, they should now 
he got ready in order that they may duly set¬ 
tle. The mixing of the soil and general 
arrangement of the bed must depend entirely 
on the position, subsoil, and nature of the 
staple soil of the site it is to occupy. If 
favoured with a gentle inclination to the 
south, a fair depth of open, porous soil, and 
a natural drainage, nothing more is wanted 
than a thorough trenching two spits deep and 


a free admixture of rich manure in a semi- 
rotten state, some rough leaf-mould, road 
scrapings, and burnt refuse. In such posi¬ 
tions raised beds are not necessary, and if 
the old-fashioned four-feet beds are preferred, 
all that is needed is^« iwo-feet allew between 
them, stout stakes (being"%lrive)fH n the 


is^a two-feet allew hei 


corners as boundary marks. On clay or very 
retentive bottoms the preparation is much 
more difficult, as if a free escape for all 
superfluous water is not provided, failure 
must ensue. In the first place, the eoil 
should be removed to a depth of eighteen 
inches and of the required width, wheeled 
on one side, and where sufficient new soil of 
a suitable character is not obtainable, a por¬ 
tion of it should be burnt to be mixed with 
the new soil as the work of filling in pro¬ 
ceeds. The bottom of the excavated portion 
should gently slope to one side, along which a 
main draiu of four-inch pipes should be laid, 
cross ones being connected at- intervals. 
Where this drain cannot he let into the main 
drain of the kitchen garden, a well may be 
formed by digging a hole some six feet deep 
and filling it up with rough stones, clinkers, 
or brick ends, connecting the pipe, with it. 
Then over the bottom lay from six inches to 
eight inches of the same rough materials, 
and on this rough sods from any waste pas¬ 
ture, Grass side downwards. In filling in, if 
new soil is not at command, that from some 
lighter part of the garden may be used, add¬ 
ing a large percentage of the opening mate¬ 
rials recommended above and one-fourth of 
the original soil in ft burnt condition. If horse 
manure can be had it will answer better for 
this bed than ordinary farmyard manure. It 
will also be advisable to raise the beds some 
six inches above the ordinary level, this in¬ 
creasing the warmth at the roots and keep¬ 
ing then in a drier condition generally. I 
have now abandoned the old four-foot beds 
on warm, light soils, preferring to plant in 
single rows, with three feet f y om plant to 
plant and the 6ame distance between the 
rows. Thus favoured with plenty of light 
and air, the plants make rapid growth and 
quickly meet each other, stout Grass and 
plenty of it invariably following.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Manure-water —1 liave a deep well in the 
kitchen-garden, into which all the water-pipes from 
scullerv, pantry, bath-room, laundry, and w.c. empty. 
The water can be pumped up. Please tell me ll it 
la wise to applv thin straight to the gnrdcn-beds. 
The garden Is in Essex, the soil Is dry and poor, 
so all the nourishment we can get is valuable.—Boo 
Bean. 

[Most certainly you can use the contents 
of your cesspool over your garden crops at 
almost any time of the year, but especially 
during the growing season and in dry 
weather. Even in winter, when not frosty, 
the liquid from a cesspool may be used with 
advantage about trees and shrubs, fruit-tree® 
especially, or about fruit-bushes or Strawber¬ 
ries or Rhubarb, as the soil retains the 
manurial properties of the liquid if the water 
doers percolate away. But your best course 
is to have a large tub, one holding some 
20 gallons to 30 gallons, close to the pump, 
and fill that from the well as fast as each day 
it is emptied. Exposure to the air for 
several hours helps to warm the liquid, an 
to soften it. If, after giving any crop a 
liberal application, the soil seems on the 
surface to nave run close, and does not admit 
air, have it a day later lightly stirred a few 
inches deep with a digging-fork. Soot in 
a coarse bag may be added to the contents 
of the tub with advantage. If you think the 
contents of the cesspool are too strong, then 
we would advise you to have them diluted. 
At any rate, make sure that the ground is 
well moistened before you apply the liquid 
from the cesspool.] , 

Wireworm in soil.-I have just rented some 
land on which I wish to grow a crop of horse Carrots 
this season. Its aspect is approximately south, and 
besides Twitch and other weeds, it is, I now hear, 
infested with wire-worm. I propose to dig it deeply, 
thoroughly clean it of weeds, and then dress it with 
fertilisers — superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, 
and sulphate of potash, but do not know the best 
thing to do for the extermination of the wireworm. 
Can you suggest some suitable means of dealiug with 
it at this period of the year*—C ot. 

[If, instead of having your land dug with a 
spade, it is turned over with a steel fork, iso 
as to make it as loose as possible, very likely 
in the forking many of the wireworms, il 
present in the 6oil, will he seen, and can be 
collected and destroyed. Their brown skins 
render them fairly visible. If to the artifi¬ 
cial manure superphosphate, sulphate of pot¬ 
ash, and sulphate of ammonia you propose 


to apply, you could add a heavy dressing 
of soot, that should do much to check the 
depredations of the wireworm. Even if after 
the Carrot plants aro well through the 
ground—say, 2 inches to 3 inches in height 
—a heavy dressing of soot to wash in would 
do much good. Gas-lime you cannot use 
now; that wants to be applied at the rate of 
40 lb. per rod in November. You may, how¬ 
ever, try the new composition, “Vaporite,” 
which can be dressed on the soil at once and 
dug in without doing harm to the crops. You 
can purchase a tin of 28 lb. for 4s. 6d. from 
Strawson’s, 71a, Queen Victoria-street, Lon¬ 
don. See advertisement page 13 of the issue 
March 21st,] 

Vegetable Marrows failing--1 slmll b. obliged 
if you cun suggest a reason why I fail tu grow 
Vegetable Marrows satisfactorily. Sonic years ago I 
wue most successful—more Marrows produced on the* 
plants than 1 could use, and I gave them away 
wholesale. Since then the crop lias been small ami 
pour in size. The Marrows are grown on the same 
ground and under same conditions ns formerly, but 
many of the blossoms die off.—A mateur. 

[When you state your Vegetable Marrows 
are grown on same ground and under same 
conditions as formerly, you seem to show at 
once the primary cause of the failure of your 
plants to crop. The soil has, probably, be¬ 
come exhausted of essential Marrow-plant 
food. You should change the position from 
year to year. But last season was, because 
generally cold and wet, a bad season for Mar¬ 
row-plants, as these, being of a tender nature, 
need warmth, and by no means an excess of 
rain. Under any circumstances, the plants 
do best when grown on heaps of half-decayed 
garden refuse, to which is added some good 
soil. The plants like to he elevated, so that 
whilst getting in that way ample room, the 
bine is, by lying on slopes, kept drier. When 
the plants are grown on the flat ground, and 
the weather, especially in August and Sep¬ 
tember, becomes wet and cold, water is apt 
to lie on the surface, creating mildew', and 
causing the points of the shoots, as well a® 
the flowers on the fruits, to decay. We have 
found when the bine runs over a hedge, 
a pig-stye, or a wood stack, that it docs bet¬ 
ter than when on the flat ground. Your best 
course is to open holes 2 feet in diameter 
and 12 inches deep, 5 feet apart, on quite 
fresh ground. Into each hole put a bushel 
of half-decayed manure, then on that put 
eoil, so as to make a good mound, in each 
case 6 inches to 9 inches high. Sow' six 
seeds on each mound, aud cover up with 
boxes until the plants are up. Then thin 
out to three to each mound, covering them 
up at night only till all danger of frost is 
gone. If the soil be heavy, and hold rain, 
place some tree branches a^jout on it for the 
bine to run over. The third week in April 
will be soon enough to sow the seed, prepar¬ 
ing the mounds a week earlier.] 

Rhubarb late pulling a mistake. Few 

things in the garden are so much abused as 
this. Recently the owner of a small gar¬ 
den remarked that he could not induce hit* 
plants to grow satisfactorily. I found the 
roots had been planted three years, and that 
the land had been highly manured. This 
induced good growth the first year. Tho 
constitution of the plants was ruined l>y 
forcing the growth and pulling late. 1 am 
often asked how much and how long may I 
pull from my roots? This is a difficult ques¬ 
tion, all depending on the age and strength 
of the roots. In the case of young plants, 
only a few sticks of the first growth should 
be pulled, but with strong, large crowns 
double the number may be taken. Rhubarb 
appears to throw up two distinct crops, one 
without the roots moving much. This is 
followed in about a fortnight by the second 
crop, which remains fresh till quite late in 
the autumn. It is this second growth that 
induces increased root action. I am con¬ 
vinced more roots are ruined from late pull¬ 
ing than from all other causes. - J. C. C. 


•‘The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Sco, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vote., half vellum, ?4s. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PLUMED HYDRANGEA 
(Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora). 
Though this is one of the limited number of 
hardy shrubs that bloom naturally in the 
open ground during the latter part of the 
cummer or early in the autumn, it may, Dy 
gentle forcing, be had in flower from May 
onwards. This has rendered it very popular 
with the market grower, and splendid 
examples are often to be seen in Covent 
Garden. Considerable numbers of it are 
grown in this country, and very large quan¬ 
tities are imported, principally from Hol¬ 
land and some of the low-lying district.s of 
Belgium, during the winter months. They 
are usually sent just as lifted from the open 
ground, each plant consisting of several 
strong shoots, each from 3 feet to 4 feet lung. 
These long, cane-like shoots are so clean and 
well-ripened that it almost seems a pity to 
cut them away, ami if done in a half-hearted 
fashion, the plants will, when flowered under ^ 
glass, become very bare at the base. In pot- j 
ting up plants for blooming, these shoots j 
should bo cut back to within two or three 1 
buds at the base, for so treated they will not 


eyes of the base, leaving only the strongest 
growths. It must have a good soil, and be 
well mulched, and watered freely during the 
summer. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
is one of those plants that, beautiful and 
useful as it is, was introduced into cultivation 
in a very quiet kind of manner, probably 
without any idea that it would turn out to 
be so valuable. The date of its introduction 
into this country from Japan is 1866. The 
Hydrangea is easily increased by cuttings of 
the young growing shoots put in at any time 
during the season, and if kept in a close 
frame they quickly root. A valuable feature 
of this Hydrangea is its thorough hardiness, 
as it is never in the least injured by even our 
most severe winters. The typical H. panicu¬ 
lata is a more regular growing bush than 
the variety; the foliage is of a deeper green, | 
while the flower-heads are considerably 
smaller, and it is altogether inferior to ' 
H. p. grandiflora. T. 

A PRETTY BROOM. 

(Cytisus nigricans.) 

Few shrubs are more popular than the 
Cytisuses or Brooms, but many people who 
have gardens are unaware of the existence of 1 
the pretty one called Cytisus nigricans (the i 


exacting in its requirements, and it will grow 
well in almost any soil save the stiffest clay. 
Nor does it call for much after treatment 
after planting and staking a good-sized 
plant until well established, but it is worth 
the trouble it causes to cut it hard back 
annually after flowering. It has a tendency 
to become “leggy” if this is neglected, and 
this slight annual attention is not only re¬ 
paid by the better shape of the bush, but 
also by the greater freedom with which it 
blooms. C. nigricans is a native of Europe, 
and has been in cultivation for close on 180 
years. 8. Arnott. 

THE SWEET GUM. 

(LlyUIDAMBAR HTYRACIFLUA.) 

This handsome and neglected tree is seen 
too rarely in our valley gardens. The best 
season for moving the Liquidambar is quite 
early in October, even before the leaves 
have dropped. An old planter of wide ex¬ 
perience finds this the best time of all, and 
far before spring-planting ; only young trees 
can be moved with success, and these should 
be cut back if the roots are much injured. 
The tree is hardy in England and the south¬ 
west of Scotland, but its young shoots are 



A group of the plumed Hydrangea (IT. paniculata grandiflora) in Greenwich Park. 


only produce larger heads of bloom, but will 
also flower in » dwarfer state. The soil em¬ 
ployed for potting should be of a fairly hold¬ 
ing nature, especially if the plants are to 
lie limited to the pots 5 inches in diameter or 
thereabouts that are used by the market 
growers. As a good-sized plant, with two, 
three, or more heads of bloom requires a con¬ 
siderable amount of stimul.uit for its full 
development, liquid manure will need to be 
used pretty freely, but at the same time in 
not too strong a state, otherwise the leaves 
are apt to suffer. While the market growler 
obtains fresh plants every year, this Hydran¬ 
gea may, if needed, be kept in pots and 
flowered w r ell for several seasons. 

Showy as it is, and valuable for decoration 
when flowered under glass, there can be no 
doubt that the Hydrangea in question is 
seen at its best in the open ground when in 
the form of a group, such as we illustrate 
to-day. While plants that bloom under 
glass have the flowers of a uniform creamy- 
whitc tint, those in the open ground, after 
they have been some time expanded, become 
suffused with a rosy hue, and in this stage 
are very pretty. The flowers of this are 
often borne till checked by frost in autumn. 
A great point in the cultivation of this Hy¬ 
drangea in the opener is cuttina it down 
hard in the ^pring/to tvitkin four 


Blackish Broom), an unfortunate popular 
name, as it suggests, to say the least, a dull 
and unattractive appearance. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could well bo further from the truth, 
as this is a bright and particularly 
pretty plant, and one which is excel¬ 
lent either for the shrubbery, the large 
rock garden, or for any of the other 
positions about a place where flowering 
shrubs will be ornamental. Nor does it de¬ 
tract from the value of this Broom that it 
generally comes into bloom in June, and lasts 
in flower for a considerable period, its 
racemes of flow'er oj>ening in succession, and 
so keeping the bush gav for a considerable 
time. 

Those who are only acquainted with the 
commoner Brooms must not ’imagine that the 
flowers are arranged like theirs, as they are 
produced only at the ends of the branches in 
erect and lengthy racemes. Combined with 
the stalked trifoliate leaves of a good green, 
the appearance of a good bush is highly 
pleasing, aud it may here be noted that there is 
a good form, known in gardens as C. nigri¬ 
cans longispicatus, which has the racemes of 1 
flow'ers considerably elongated, and this hand¬ 
some variety is superior to the other, although 
slightly higher in price. Like the majority 
of the race, Cytisus nigricans is far from 


often touched by frost from the Tweed 
northwards. The wood being brittle, shelter 
should be found from rough winds, with as 
much sunlight as possible if fine colour is 
desired in autumn ; even with all the sun 
possible, in a wet season the leaves turn 
only a dull purple, a shady place having the 
same effect. In our climate the finest colour 
is oftener seen upon the small trees growing 
in lighter soils than in those necessary to its 
finest development, and in this matter it has 
to be something of a compromise between 
rapid and luxuriant growth and fine colour, 
the large trees found in damp places rarely 
giving the vivid tones of crimson and orange 
seen in stunted trees upon drier ground. 
The leaves hang longer than in most cases 
of rich colour, and, as with the Sumachs, 
quite little trees give bright effect. Of 
dense shade and vivid green, its beauty in 
the deep alluvial soils of our river-valleys 
can hardly be over-praised. Its star-like 
leaves, often seven or eight inches across, 
are almost Maple-like in the early stages, 
though the tree is easily recognised by its erect- 
branching habit and the queer fin-like ridges 
of grey corky bark—often an inch thick— 
upon the branches. The leaves, slightly 
fragrant at all times, giyp off a pleasant 
herb like smell When cruMbeot, Tind the 
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bruised bark yields a clear yellow juice, 
hardening as a fragrant amber - like 
gum", to which the tree owes its name. In 
notes upon this tree given by an old book 
upon the natural history of Carolina, this 
gum is said to have been chewed by the 
Indians for its good effect upon the teeth ; 
hence the common name of Sweet Gum. 
The large, old trees were frequently stripped 
of their bark—used to roof the native huts 
and the wounded trees yielded quantities of 
juice. Though of fine texture, and handsome 
for wainscots, the timber is only good after 
long seasoning. 

The Liquidambar is not easily increased 
except bv layers or suckers from the root; 
neither of these being good ways. Imported 
seed is often a year or more in germinating, 
but the best plants are raised in that way. 
Only one other species of Liquidambar is in 
cultivation, and that not often seen in outside 
collections. It is the Oriental Liquidambar 
(L. imberbe). a little tree of slow growth, 
with a much-branched head or rounded out¬ 
line, more bush-like, but similar in other 
respects to the American kind. Seldom 
more than twenty feet high, it might often 
bo mistaken for a form of the Field Maple 
when standing alone upon a lawn. Its 
leaves are rather more deeply cut, and with¬ 
out hairs in the axils of the leaf-veins ; the 
tree also is found hardier than L. stvraciflua 
on the muinland of Europe. It comes from 
the shores of the Levant, extending thence 
into the mountains, and its hardened gum 
was formerly esteemed in medicine. 


THE COMMON DOGWOOD. 

I was pleased to find an appreciative note 
in the issue of Gardening Illustrated of 
February 8th, p. 663, relative to the value of 
the two kinds of Willow named as well as the 
common Dogwood for creating beautiful 
colour effects during the winter months. 
From a landscape point of view, the judicious 
employment of the subjects named cannot be 
too strongly emphasised, and the writer of 
the note in question deserves the thanks of 
all who are interested in the beautifying of 
woodlands and suitable positions in the 
pleasure grounds or shrubberies for drawing 
attention to the matter. When the copy of 
Gardening Illustrated for Feb. 8 arrived, 
I was on the point of sending a few lines in 
regard to the beautiful effect which can be 
obtained by the use of the common Dog¬ 
wood when planted in informal groups under 
the shade of deciduous trees in woods and in 
proximity to footpaths or drives. This was 
prompted in consequence of my having had 
occasion quite recently to visit an extensive 
wood comprising several thousand acres, 
where Dogwood plays an important part in 
producing quite a series of brilliant masses 
of colour, and in enlivening what would 
otherwise be a sombre-looking scene at this 
time of year. This wood is intersected by 
extra wide rides or drives of turf, and the 
timber itself largely consists of Oak, Ash, 
and Elm, with a few common and Silver 
Birches and Spruce Fire interspersed. On 
the margins or the portions bounded by the 
rides Portugal Laurels, Ribes, and patches 
of the St. John’s Wort have been introduced, 
and at irregular intervals are the groups of 
Dogwood alluded to which create such a 
striking display of colour. The bushes have 
been in their present position long enough to 
become of large size and form dense masses, 
and the colour of every portion of twig, 
branch, and stem is so vivid that both these 
and the immediate surroundings appear, as 
it were, to be lighted and rendered visible for 
some considerable distance away. A walk 
through a wood beautified as is this one is 
fraught with pleasure, and is in direct con¬ 
trast to what one usually experiences when 
passing through woods and plantations of a 
similar description, but which could often be 
rendered equally as attractive, and at little 
cost. 

Dogwood, as the writer of the note alluded 
to mentions, is a handsome subject for plant¬ 
ing in masses by the margins of lakes, 
streams, and minor watercourses ; in fact, in 
any position where the 6oil is naturally moist. 
It also forms good covortT'cn heavy sols, and 
I have acres of k so Wfrlch, 


when viewed from an eminence, formed a 
beautiful picturo during the winter months. 
However, it is when accorded similar posi¬ 
tions and conditions to those previously men¬ 
tioned that the Dogwood is seen at its best. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Coruus Mas).— 
Despite the cold, dull season w r e experienced 
last year, this Cornus has, in many cases, at 
least, flowered very freely, and towards the 
end of February it stood out as one of the 
most attractive features of the garden. A 
tree in habit, though a shrub in stature, it 
has at all seasons a very distinct appearance, 
but its most important phase of beauty is as 
above noted before winter has left us. At 
that time the numerous slender branehlets 
are studded with clusters of tiny yellow blos¬ 
soms, which are so plentiful that when at 
their best a specimen viewed during sun¬ 
light stands out like a golden cloud. Backed 
up by a dark-leaved evergreen, this is par¬ 
ticularly evident. The Cornelian Cherry 
will thrive in any ordinary garden soil, and 
is not at all particular as to position, though 
it does best in a sunny spot. It is one of 
those subjects that was at one time planted 
more frequently than it is now, and that 
accounts for the fact that it is very often met 
with in old-fashioned gardens. In some dis¬ 
tricts the ornamental qualities of the fruit 
entitle it to consideration, but even when it 
flowers plentifully the blossoms are net 
always succeeded by fruits. There is a varie¬ 
gated-leaved variety, which about thirty 
years ago was thought highly of. This, known 
as Cornus Mas elegantissima aurca, has the 
centre of the leaf green, the rest being of a 
golden hue. This in summer becomes suf¬ 
fused with red, varying in intensity accord¬ 
ing to the amount of direct sunshine it has 
experienced.—X. 

Hew Catalpa. •— It is reported that a 
Catalpa has been discovered in China (Cat¬ 
alpa Duclouxii), and lately introduced into 
cultivation in France, which differs from all 
the species hitherto known in having pink 
flowers in panicles of from six to fifteen or 
more. The leaves are deltoid cordate, entire 
and glabrous. This plant, iherefore, bears 
the same relationship to the white-flowered 
Catalpas as the red-flowered Chestnut, which 
is really pink, does to the ordinary white- 
flowerecl kind. The true C. Bungei has also 
recently been obtained from China, the plant 
hitherto known by that name in gardens being 
only a dwarf form of the well-known C. big- 
nonioides, the Indian Bean cf the United 
States. A third species from China, namely, 
C. Fargesii, is also in cultivation in Paris and 
elsewhere, and has the appearance of a use¬ 
ful, hardy tree. C. Henrvi, said to be a 
native of both China and Japan, where it 
forms a big tree, with large deltoid cordate 
leaves and rather small flowers, is also re¬ 
ported to be in cultivation in France. C. 
Kaempferi, the Japanese Catalpa, is now well 
represented in gardens, where it is often con¬ 
fused with the Indian Beau .—The Field. 

Wall-plants. -Attention should now be 
given to plants on walls, especially such as 
nave been planted for a number of years, 
like Ampelopsis—both the old forms of the 
Virginia Creeper and the self-dingers. Now 
one can see where it is necessary to cut away 
dead and withered shoots and tangled 
growths, and where, in the case of spouts, 
the creepers have found their wav into them, 
it is as well to at once check their further 
progress. Ivies that have had little atten¬ 
tion for a year or two—and Ivies arc amongst 
the most neglected of climbers—should have 
the old foliage out away, and so cleanse them 
of dirt and dust which congregate amongst 
them. A few weeks will sco new, bright 
foliage, which will not only give a better ap¬ 
pearance, but will invigorate the plants by the 
old leaves being removed. —Woodbastwick. 

A fine Thorn — 1 tliink it might intercut your 
readers to know that during the nights of 8th and 
9th in6t. a larzc Thorn-tree, growing at the residence 
of Mr. Cunningham, Glpncairn, Belfast, was blown 
down. Its trunk was 3 feet in circumference at 
3 feet above the ground. It crew 40 feet high, and 
with a clean stem of 15 feet, where it branched. 
Last year it had little flower, owing to the season 
being so unfavourable, hut the previous year it was 
a mass of bloom.- B. Cunningham. 


GARDEN PEST3 AND FRIEND8. 

APPLE-TREE MILDEW 

(SPH/EROTHECA MALI, MAG.). 

The disease known as Apple-tree mildew 
(.Sphterotheca mali, Magnus) is a close ally 
of the Hop-mildew, American Gooscborry- 
mildew, and Rose-mildew. It is very preva¬ 
lent, and is one of those pests likely to ac¬ 
company Apple trees to all parte of the 
world, as the mycelium is believed to tide 
over the winter in the bark or between the 
bud-scales, and thus escape detection. The 
winter or uscigerous form of fruit is every¬ 
where rare, and in this country has only 
once been recorded as occurring in very 
small quantity in an orchard at Mortlake. 
This form of fruit is certainly too local in 
its occurrence to account for the universal 
distribution of the mildew in the spring, 
which must, therefore, originate either from 
the conidia or summer form of fruit, which 
would imply the power on their part of ger¬ 
minating the year following their production, 
or from hibernating mycelium. For the 
former of these two alternatives there is no 
precedent. 

Damage done bv the mildew.—As a 
rule, the fungus completely checks the 
growth of the branches, and, consequently, 
all the leaves that under normal conditions 
would have been scattered at intervals on a 
long shoot, are crowded into a rosette at 
the end of a branch of the previous season. 
Such leaves are stunted in growth, and 
covered with a dense white powder, consist¬ 
ing of the summer form of fruit of the fun¬ 
gus. When the fungus is present in less 
quantity in the spring, the growth of the 
shoot is not checked, and the scattered leaves 
bear a small amount of mildew only. The 
disease is much more prevalent on old or 
full-grown trees than on nursery stock, and 
when present on the latter rarely arrests the 
growth of the branches. 

Preventive and remedial measures.— 
(1) When the disease is present in its worst 
form, the only certain method of arresting 
its progress is to cut off and burn ull the 
infected rosettes of leaves. The cut 
should bo made about 2 inches behind 
the tuft of leaves. Trees that have 
been treated in this manner throw out 
healthy branches, and remain free from the 
disease. (2) When the disease appears in a 
mild form on the scattered leaves, the tree 
should be sprayed with a solution of potas¬ 
sium sulphide (liver of sulphur), 1 oz. dis¬ 
solved in two gallons of water. Infection of 
the leaves only takes place when they are 
quite young, and then is the time to look 
for the mildew. On the first symptoms of 
its appearance spraying should be com¬ 
menced. If this opportunity is neglected, 
and the mildew is allowed a start, spraying 
may be considered useless. (3) It would, 
under all circumstances, bo advisable to 
spray trees where the disease had previously 
existed, commencing when the leaf-buds are 
expanding. (4) No definite proof is as yet 
forthcoming as to whether insects assist in 
distributing the spores of the fungus, or aid¬ 
ing in its attack in any other way. It is, 
however, quite certain that mildew is most 
abundant on trees that are infested with 
woolly aphis and green-fly, consequently 
these pests should bo dealt with .—Leaflet 
No. SOJf of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs In soil.— Will you kindly name the en¬ 
closed grubs, and inform me if they are injurious? 
My garden is infested with them.—G oring. 

[The grubs you forwarded are those of a 
fly belonging to the genus Bibio, and are very 
probably those of the St. Mark’s fly, which 
belongs to this genus. This fly is so named 
on account of generally making its appear¬ 
ance on or about St. Mark’s Day. It and 
some others of the same genus are very com¬ 
mon about the end of April, and may often 
be found flying about in large numbers. 
They fly badly, and frequently rest on some 
shrub or other plant. The grubs are, no 
doubt, injurious to the roots of plants, and 
they may probstyy be killed by vaporite, 
which should be worked into the "soil to a 
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depth somewhat below the level at which the 
grubs are feeding, so that the gases given 
ont, which are light, will come into contact 
with the grubs, which will be soon becoming 
chrysalides, and so do no further harm.— 
G. S. S.] 

Injury to Aloes-— In answering “A. J. M. C.," 
iu the issue of March 28th, page 48, aa to injury to 
hia Aloes by a fungus, I gave the name as Phoma 
concentrica. I am now told that the fungus is 
Coniothyrium concentric urn, and that its progress 
may he stopped by sponging the leaves with a 1 per 
cent, solution of sulphate of copper. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

PEGGING DOWN ROSES. 

In the priming that is now taking place the 
matter of pegging down the very vigorous 

f ;rowers should be remembered. The fine, 
ung, ripened growths which some varieties 
have produced would give a large quantity 


the growths that come from the base of 
pegged down plants during the summer will 
blossom beautifully by the autumn. Many 
of the exquisite Wiehuraiana Roses may have 
a growth or two brought down horizontally 
and kept about a foot from the ground, even 
though the plants be used on arches or 
pillars. Such horizontal growths will bloom 
from nearly every eye. The vigour and num¬ 
ber of growths of these Roses are often em¬ 
barrassing to deal with, and it is a pity to 
prune away growths that will blossom. 
Many of the old-fashioned Roses bloom much 
better when the growths are pegged down, 
although in their case the best results often 
follow the second year after. Shy-blooming 
Roses of every descripion may be induced 
to flower more readily by the horizontal 
training of their growths ,than by any other 
means. Rosa. 


SOME NOVELTIES OF MERIT. 

Will “Rosa” again oblige with n selection of new 
Roses which lie thinks worth adding to an outdoor 



Part of a bed of pegged-down Rosea. 


of blossoms if they were bent over instead of 
cutting them back, although such blossoms 
would only have short steins. The effect 
when Roses are so treated is very fine, 
especially when cultivation is of the best. 1 
think the best plan to adopt is to peg some 
of the growths on each plant, but not all. 
Strong growing sorts, such as Mine. Abel 
Chatenay and Grace Darling, may be profit¬ 
ably treated in this way, and the practice is 
advisable with such varieties, for it prevents 
them becoming tall, ungainly plants. To¬ 
wards autumn it may bo advisable to cut 
away some of the pegged-down growths, 
especially of those sorts that do not flower 
very freely in autumn, then the remaining 

S rowtlis have a better chance of maturing, 
'auibler Roses are sometimes employed for 
this pegging down, and very effective they 
are, especially those of the multiflora group. 
Where these Roses are so used there is 
always a number of new shoots spring¬ 
ing ’ up around the base, and, of 
course, these are allowed to grow on. 
In the case of Noisettes of the lyue of 
Alister Stella Gray ^ rul V. ^J'lj^rftson, 


collection? His .selections of previous years have 
been very useful.—K ingston. 

[Tn Gardening for May 25th and June 1st 
last year, a somewhat lengthy list was given 
! of the novelties tfiat one could recommend, 
! and I have pleasure in giving here a further 
selection. It must not be inferred that this 
list contains all the good, novelties, for one 
cannot possibly prove all in one season. 
Frequently wo find a really good Rose is not 
“discovered” until five or six years after its 
introduction. A case in point is Mrs. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt. This fine Rooe was sent out 
in 1903, and yet exhibitors have only com¬ 
paratively recently found out what a good 
Rose it is. There are a few named in these 
lists which I cannot commend of my own 
knowledge of thorn ; but they come to us 
with such excellent credentials that I have 
no hesitation in recommending them. Aa 
previously the 

Hybrid Teas 

must claim our first attention, for they are 
the popular group, and are likely to remain 
so for some time to come, although it is be¬ 
coming more difficult each year where to 


place the various novelties. I think pride of 
place must be accorded to that splendid 
Rose, 

Lady Helen Vincent. —To say that it 
comes midway between Dean Hole and Mns. 
E. Mawley will, perhaps, be sufficient. It is 
very fragrant, and very free-flowering. It is 
said to be a cross between Madame Lam bard 
and Marie Van Houtte, and if so, it has two 
excellent parents; but if this be true, how 
can it be termed a Hybrid Tea? 

• Mrs. Stewart Clark has an exquisite 
colour, cherry-pink. The flowers are of im¬ 
mense 6ize, high centred, and very fragrant. 
The foliage is bold, handsome, and retained 
well on the plant, so much so as to make it 
almost evergreen. This, like the last-named, 
has received the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society. 

Elizabeth Barnes is of a wonderful 
colour, or, rather, colours, satiny-rose, fawn 
centre, suffused with yellow: outside of 
petals, deep rosy-red, shaded copper and 
orange. It is very sweet. 

Avoca is a crimson-scarlet, a colour even 
now very scarce in this group. I expect 
great things from this Rose. It is a very 
vigorous grower, and specially good as a 
cut-back. Probably the best way to grow it 
will be to tie it to a pole and treat it as a 
pillar. 

Dorothy Page Roberts is a garden Rose 
only, its biossorae being too thin for exhibition. 
There is a rich combination of colours in 
this Rose, being a lovely shade of coppery- 
pink, suffused with apricot. The petals pos¬ 
sess great substance. It is a fine autumnal. 
This variety gained the gold medal at the 
Autumn Rose Show, 1906. 

Marichu Zayas I much admire, and if I 
mistake not, it has a future. It possesses the 
prand imbricated form of Alfred K. Wil¬ 
liams, but the colour is crushed strawberry, 
or somewhat approaching that of Farben 
Konigin. 

Laurent Carle is a move in the right 
direction—t-hat is, in deep colours. The 
Hybrid Teas at present are very deficient of 
good reds, but we seem to be on the road for 
obtaining some now. This is a fine variety, 
of the habit somewhat of Antoine Rivoire, 
but with a brilliant, velvety-carmine colour. 
It comes to us from Mons. Pernet Ducher, 
so that one may safely plant it, as nearly all 
of his novelties prove valuable additions, 
even though some are rather too much alike. 

Mme. Maurice de Luze is another of 
Mons. Pernet Ducher’s. It is a fine grower, 
with erect habit. The buds are very hand¬ 
some. The open flowers have large, broad 
petals, cupped in shape, and of a deep rose- 
pink colour, with cochineal-carmine centre. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward is a splendid Rose. 
I believe that this variety will prove one of 
M. Pernet Ducher’s best Introductions. It 
is of vigorous growth, with fine long bude. 
The form is very beautiful and the colour 
Indian yellow, with occasional suffusion of 
salmon-rose. It will probably be a good 
show Rose, and it certainly must be a good 
garden Rose. 

Mrs. Isabelle Milner is a Rose of great 
merit, a fine, bold, decorative flower, remind¬ 
ing one of Mildred Grant in-the half-open 
state, and, when expanded, of Viscountess 
Folkestone. The colour is ivory-white, suf¬ 
fused witJi pink, and the buds are prettily 
tipped with pink. 

Mrs. H. Brocklkbank lias many excellent 
points, and will, I think, become popular. 
The colour is creamy-white, centre buff, ba^e 
of petals soft golden-yellow* Growth robust, 
of free-branching habit. Flowers very sweet. 

Renee Wilmart-Urban is a vigorous 
grower, with long buds, flowers large, full, 
and of beautiful form. The colour is salmon - 
flesh, edges of petals tinted and bordered 
with carmine. 

W. E. Lippicott is another fine addition 
to the high colours. This variety produces 
blossoms of a brilliant velvety crimson. 
They are largo and full, with high, pointed 
centre, and strongly perfumed. 

Mme. J. W. Budde, a brilliant carmine 
flower, of perfect form and excellent habit, 
is likely to prove useful, supplying a colour 
much wanted in the Hybrid Teae. 

Colonel B. S. Williamson has large 
flowers, of a satiny-white colour, with deep 
blush centre. The petals possess great 
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substance, and the blooms are borne upon 
erect stems, a most valuable trait. 

Italia, apparently either a sport or a seed¬ 
ling of La France do ’89, is of a lovely satin- 
rose colour. It promises to be a valuable 
addition to the free-growing group. 

Frau Alfred Mauthner. —This is a fine 
Rose, coming somewhere between Gustave 
Grunerwald and Grace Darling. Herr Lam¬ 
bert has given un so many good things that I 
think we can rest assured this is another no 
mean addition. 

La Vendemoise. —This is a fine, showy 
flower, of china-rose colour, a very useful 
addition. 

IjAdV Calmouth is like a glorified Souvenir 
de Mme. Eugene Verdier. I was much 
pleased with the behaviour of this Rose last 
summer. It seems to possess greater vigour 
than Souvenir de Mme. E. Verdier, the 
flowers being larger and superior in every 
way. 

Lady Waterlow haa held its own during 
last season, and has made many friends. The 
exquisite colouring, and its' freedom of 
flowering, although of vigorous habit, make 
it a welcome Rose. 

Martue Bernardin.— 1 The raiser of this 
Rose, M. Guillot, has such an excellent repu¬ 
tation that one may confidently plant his 
Roses. In this variety we have a delightful 
colouring, centre golden-yellow, outer petals 
pure white, sometimes shaded with salmon. 

Rosomane E. P. Roussel.— If this sort 
will but grow, it ie of a remarkably good 
colour, coming midway between Liberty and 
Hugh Dickson. I am rather afraid that 
it is of weak constitution; but we shall see. 

Sarah Bernhardt is a glorious decorar 
tive Rose, that will be in request to plant 
as a bold bush in the way we plant Bardou 
Job and such-like. It has the fine petal of 
Noella Nabonnand, but with the colour of 
Duke of Edinburgh. This and Lina Schmidt 
Michel will be two excellent Roses for free 
bushes. 

Reine Carola de Saxe is a lovely Rose, 
of a blueh-white colour, with shell-pink 
shading. The blooms are inclined to round- 
ness of form. 

Joseph Lowe must become a great favour¬ 
ite for forcing, whatever it will prove to be 
outdoors. It is of the Mrs. W. J. Grant 
race, being a sport from that Rose, so’ I do 
not look upon it as any great addition to our 
gardens, because we cannot get this Rose to 
grow quite as we should like. But, as seen 
at Holland House, Joseph Lowe had fine, 
strong growth, so perhaps it has a greater 
vigour than its parent. Under glass it in 
reminiscent of Mme. Abel Chatenay, and it is 
said to bloom very freely even in mid-winter. 

Irish Elegance. —One was certain that 
this Rose would become popular. Its ex¬ 
quisite colouring alone would recommend 
it. What a lovely combination of colours 
-ere centred in its pretty long buds and single 
blossoms ! 

Escarlate is a remarkable Rose, it being 
higher in colour than Liberty or Richmond. 

I do not know what it will prove to be out¬ 
doors, but certainly under glass the colour 
caught the eye immediately, although its 
blossoms are small and thin! 

Frau Ernst Borsig is a Rose of the Kil 
larney type, with a lovely edging of white to 
its carmine-rose petals. 

Jeanne Barrioz.—F lowers pale salmon, 
centre vivid salmon on yellow ground; a 
beautiful Rcee. 

Lucien de Lemos lias proved to be an 
acquisition. The flowers are warm pink, 
centre rosy-white; a fine, bold flower, of the 
Caroline Testout type. 

These, then, are' the cream of the newer 
Hybrid Teas. Rhea Reid and Mrs. Jardine 
are highly spoken of in America; but at pre¬ 
sent they have not been tried here. In a 
coming issue I will give a list of the best 
novelties in other classes.— Rosa.] 


Planting seedling Briers (i/. B .).—These should 
l<e planted at once, also Brier cuttings. The ape of 
the Briers is usually one year, but they should be 
selected, planting the smaller ones for another season. 
The size of a seedling Brier should be about as thick 
as an ordinary lead-pencil. The plants of seedling 
Brier are usually planted with a dibber, taking care 
the roots are not curled up. and that the hole is 


quite filled up again. Th< 
budding in August of the 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

During the last few weeks the weather has 
been very trying, great care being necessary 
to save the young plants from the ill-effects 
of cutting winds and severe frosts at night. 
The temperature, too, has varied consider¬ 
ably. Bright sunny weather has succeeded a 
very cold, frosty night, so that the tempera¬ 
ture in both the cold greenhouse and cold 
frame has risen abnormally. It is during 
these sharp bursts of brilliant sunshine that 
the soil in the small pots has dried very 
quickly, and unless the grower has been ready 
with the water-pot, the young plants have 
drooped ancU suffered severely. We have 
seen instances where the Chrysanthemums, 
after having been potted up, have been 
arranged on shelves near to the glass roof 
of the greenhouse. Here, when the sun lias 
shone brightly for an hour or two, and the 
ventilation totally inadequate to keep the 
temperature down to a reasonable figure, the 
plants have suffered a check from which they 
never recovered. This points to the need 
for removing all young plants to the cold 
frame, where their interests will be better 
served than in any other position at this sea¬ 
son. Although we are sure to experience 
frosts of, a more or less severe character for 
some time, by matting up the frame at night 
danger from this source may be reduced to a 
minimum. Then, by a careful system of 
ventilation, sufficient air may be given to the 
plants to keep them steady. It is a good plan 
to stand the pots on some cool material while 
they are in the cold frame. We use sifted 
ashes and coke breeze, and any other sub¬ 
stance that will prevent the ingress of worms 
to the pots. Make the surface quite level, 
otherwise when the plants are watered some 
of them may not get their proper share. Bv 
observing a careful system of watering, anil 
standing the plants on a cool bottom, there is 
little risk of the plants suffering in bright, 
sunny weather, always supposing there is an 
abundant supply of air. 

Readers who grow their Chrysanthemums 
for exhibition, or for the production of large 
blooms, will now need to stop their plants— 
at least, some of them—with the object of 
retaining second crown buds in August next. 
This seems to be looking ahead somewhat, but 
this is how many growers succeed in produc¬ 
ing some of the better kinds in typical form. 
In many cases it is quite unnecessary to in¬ 
terfere with the natural functions of the 
plants, as they develop their buds in sufficient 
time without any artificial manipulation 
whatever. To stop a plant, it is only neces¬ 
sary to pinch out the point of the growth of 
each one. As a result of this treatment the 
plants will, in the course of a week or two. 
develop fresh shoots in the axils of each of 
the upper leaves, and if these be grown on in 
the usual fashion they will in the course of 
time make stout growths that will first of all 
produce the first crown buds, and again, at a 
later period—generally in August—develop 
another series of buds that are known as 
second crown buds. These are the facts of 
the case in a nutshell, and readers would be 
w ise to get them well into their mind. Plants 
that are wanted to produce a plentiful supply 
of blooms, either for cutting or for the 
decoration of the conservatory, should be 
pinched occasionally to make them. bushy. 
As a rule, this kind of plant is pinched first 
of all when it is about six inches in height, 
and subsequently at intervals of each six 
inches of growth. For most purposes, the 
last pinching of the decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should take place towards the end of 
June, as this will allow a sufficiently long 
period to elapse for the subsequent growths 
to develop, and the terminal buds to appear 
in late August or early September. By these 
means we may be sure of obtaining a display 
of beautiful blossoms throughout November. 
A 9 a.matter of fact, some of the plants may 
come into flower in October, and others may 
not be fully opened until - December, much 
depending upon the selection of varieties. 
Cuttings of the decorative varieties that were 
rooted in boxes or around the edge of some 
of the smaller pots, if not already potted up 


singly into pots three inches in diameter, 
j should be attended to without delay. Use a 
compost made up of three parts loam, one 
part leaf-mould, and one part well-rotted 
horse-manure. Add thereto broken charcoal 
and coarse silver-sand. Crushed oyster-shells 
may be used in place of charcoal if 
more convenient. Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly. Pot rather firmly. After the 
potting is done, stand the plants in the cold 
frame, keeping them rather close for a day or 
two, after which ventilate as usual. In some 
gardens it may be more convenient to place 
two rooted cuttings in a three-inch pot, and 
three of the weaker plants in pots 3£ inches 
in diameter. These plants may be transferred 
later on into 5-inch and 6-inch pots respec¬ 
tively, and finally into 9-inch and 10-inch pots. 
These latter plants make handsome bushes 
when treated in this fashion. Between this 
and the early days of April soils for the next 
shift of exhibition plants should be placed 
under cover in the cool. Five-inch and 
6-ineh pot« should also be got ready, and the 
plants graded, so that the more forward ones 
are grouped together. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Early-flowering singles for border cul¬ 
ture. —A few years ago we had no early- 
flowering single sorts, but now quite a long 
list is available for the would-be grower to 
select from. Not a season has passed during 
the last three years without the acquisition 
of several very beautiful varieties. One of 
the trade -specialists has offered good prizes, 
open to ladies only, at the October show' of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. Six 
bunches are to be arranged, each on a sepa¬ 
rate table space artistically, and as the 
plants are easily grown, and may be culti¬ 
vated in the outdoor border, it looks as if 
there is the prospect of a goodly show. If 
planted outdoors in May, and looked after 
during the growing period, they should bo 
represented by la»ge plants, carrying an 
abundance of dainty blossoms in late Septem¬ 
ber or earlier. A few of the more noteworthy 
sorts are Surrey, salmon-eorise, 2 feet; Dr. 
Ingram, terra-cotta, very free, 2 feet; Eric, 
flowers bronzy-yellow, of medium size, 2 feet; 
Merstham Beauty, rosy-pink, with white zone 
round yellow disc, 3 feet; Merstham Glory, 
bright crimson, small white zone round disc, 
2 feet; Monarch, bright pink, 3 feet; Phyllis 
Cowley, large white flower, 2 feet; Hilda’s 
Favourite, crimson, free-flowering, 2 feet; 
Evelyn Neale, terra-cotta, 2 § feet; King Cup, 
orange-yellow, very free and pretty, 2 feet ; 
Jeannette, a pleasing shade of rose, 

2 feet; Juno, yellow, very free-flowering, 
2 feet; and Florence Gillham, pure white, 
2 feet. For cutting these singles are invalu¬ 
able.—E. G._ _ 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mi mill US. — Either for pots or w indow- 
boxes, a good deal may be done with the 
Mimulus. Seed may be sown at once in heat 
in pans of light compost, first watering the 
surface, and then thinly scattering the fine, 
seeds on the surface, placing over the pan 
a sheet of paper to aid germination. Seed 
got in now should yield nice-sized plants 

by May, when they may be expected to bloom. 
Sun-loving plants, they are capital for win¬ 
dows having a south aspect, and are very 
showy for boxes. —Townsman. 

Small fine-foliaged plants for windows and 
tables.— There are several reasons that might bo 
advanced • why' a good stock of moderately-sized 
flne-foliaged plants should always be kept in stock- 
one of them, I think, being the small space they 
take up on a table. The time is opportune for 
getting a supply together. Aralias, Asparagus 
plumosua, Ficusee, Grevilleas, and Aspidistras are all 
useful, and if procured in small pots may now bo 
shifted on Whilst seed-sowing is now in progress it 
should be remembered that the Aralias may be 
raised in this way, and that in twelve months fair- 
sized plants will result if they are kept in the green¬ 
house during that time.—F. W. D. 

Aspidistras, repotting (J. L .).—These may be 
repotted now, using equal parts of good loam and 
leaf-mould, with a free admixture of sharp sand. 
Large, old plants may be divided, but do not break 
them up small unless there is a warm-house to-*tart 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

PICTURESQUE AIDS TO THE MIXED 
BORDER. 

However beautiful the mixed border may be, 
it is not well to neglect certain aids in the 
way of breaking up the surface, and 
roviding a little Bhade and variety 
ere and there. In any sort of garden 
or other arrangement of plants, it is 
better to have no formula or fixed rule of 
doing things, but be free to break away into 
any good ways one may fancy. An important 
thing which is often left out in the arrange¬ 
ment of mixed borders is variety of form, 
which cannot always come from perennial 
plants, but which enhances the effect very , 
much, and sometimes bold things give us i 
some gentle shade which is essential for the 
success of a fine mixed border. Plants in | 
borders made in the full sun flower but a ^ 
short time, especially in dry years, and are I 
not nearly so satisfactory as where walls, I 
trellises, or other structures give some shade I 
during a certain part of the day. One of the I 


wire, and the aspect of that is very much 
' modified by having a light trellis of cane or 
bamboo over it, splitting up the trellis into 
1 squares of about ten inches. Things grow 
■ so very freely on these trellises that they 
quickly cover them, so that however rough 
the material it is not much seen and does not 
mar the good effect. From these trellises, 
which should not be more than seven feet 
j high, we also get a certain amount of shelter 
and coolness, and it is a most excellent way 
to grow the climbing Tea Roses, Clematises, 
and in many districts the beautiful Flame 
Nasturtium, Sweet Peas, and many other 
things that will grow on them. 

Were we to break up borders in this way, 
the winter, as well as the summer, effect is 
improved. All things that may be freely 
grown are the best for the trellised back¬ 
ground, such as—in addition to the plants we 
have mentioned the fine Vines now in cul¬ 
tivation, and in moist districts the best China 
Roses. Among the plants often used to give 
a background is the common Yew, which 
in such a position must needs be clipped, but 
that will not save us from the exhausting and 


Primula family are best sown as soon as 
ripe. A day* or two since I potted up 
250 young plants that were raised in a box 
18 inches by 12 inches long last April. I in¬ 
tend planting them in a shady spot to obtain 
large plants to go on the Grass in autumn. 

J. C. F. 


THEN APPEAR GREEN LEAVES. 

“ Who knows not Spring? Who doubts when blows 
Her breath that Spring is eouie indeed? 

The swallow doubts not—nor the Rose 
That stirs, but wakes not—nor the weed.” 

We are on the very threshold of the Spring¬ 
time. Dreary weeks of cloud and storm are 
giving place to warm sunshine and more 
genial conditions, bidding one forget the 
wintry weather in the coining of the leaves 
and flowers. Every day now there are new 
tokens to remind us of fresh life and beauty. 
Every day we greet long-looked-for bloseoms, 
and our hopes revive. Walking over brown 
stretches of meadow-land, and sauntering by 
the river-side early in February, we had to 
seek for signs of the Spring. Now these self¬ 
same meadows are clothed with patches of 



View in the gardens at Lockinge Park, Wantage. Entrance from lawn to walk along north front. From a photograph by Mr. W. J. Vasey, Abingdon. 


finest mixed borders we know is made near, i 
but not too near, a grove of evergreen trees, 
which cuts off the afternoon sun from the j 
border and loads to a very prolonged and fine ; 
bloom. As aids to breaking-up the mixed 
border, we should use climbers and climbing 
Rcoes. with choice shrubs here and there. 
Sometimes the great yellow Tea Roses, like 
Bouquet d’Or and Reve d’Or, flower well as 
tall bushes or a » pyramids, supported by 1 
three Oak or Chestnut stakes. Clematises also 
are splendid for this purpose, where they do j 
well, and can be supported in the same way i 
by Oak or Chestnut stakes, set in a triangle. I 
Some Clematises will bloom for several | 
months in this way, and I know of nothing to j 
equal them for breaking-up the surface of a | 
mixed border. Where we are happy enough i 
tu make a mixed border against a Avail we i 
have a fine background, and alsa at certain ) 
times of the day agreeable shade. A wall is, j 
perhaps, the best background of all, covered | 
with Clematises, Jasmines, Magnolias, or any | 
climbers we like. Where we have no wall , 
the next best thing is a trellis, and if in the 
country, and we have trees of our own, the J 
best trellises are made of Oak posts and j 
Chestnut small wood. AS^iere people,have 
not these gtay must bfc content. wjtj tout I 


robbing effect of the Yew on borders. It is 
the last plant we should use for this pur¬ 
pose, and near walks or places frequented by 
jollies, or where stock can even by accident 
gain access to it, it is a deadly danger. There 
are other fine native evergreens which arc 
better than Yews, but they all have the draw¬ 
back of lobbing the borders ; whereas if we 
use a trellis or a wall it steals nothing in any 
way from us, but gives us a rich surface of 
beauty. C. S. 


PRIMULA JAPONICA. 

In a recent issue was a most interesting note 
on this from Mr. Fitzherbert, with particu¬ 
lars as to its behaviour in the west. At 
Sandhurst Lodge, in North Hants, there are 
many hundreds of plants grouped in a 
natural way on the Grass in a damp place in 
partial shade. Mr. Townsend told me he 
had often had spikes 3$ feet high. So robust 
aro these plants that when I caw them last 
autumn they resembled a huge bed of Cos 
Lettuces. The soil is of a dark, boggy 
nature, and quite different from that "of much 
of the western district. In the olden days 
P. japonica had a bad reputation for the 
seeds not germinating. The seeds of the 


Crowfoot and Celandine, lured to open in 
the sunny hours, a very carpet of gold and 
green. All along the margin of the river 
the Forget-me-not is full of new growth, and 
pale green Reeds and Rushes tell ug where, 
in the long summer days, coot and moorhen 
will find cover for their broods ; but March is 
a month of many changes, and we think, 
after all. the poet must be right: 

“ The Spring she is a young maid, 

And does hot know her mind.” 

for biting winds and sleet and snow oft re¬ 
tard the leaves, and pinch the flowers that 
thus early have shown their faces. Through 
it all, days of wind and storm alternate with 
days of balmy weather, and soft and fleecy 
clouds—nay, even with blue and cloudless 
skies—and we hope for brighter days, that 
are yet to be. There is a deeper green in 
the leaves of Flag Irises, that will broaden 
into beauty as their golden blcesoms ex¬ 
pand in the June sunshine. Alders and 
Willows by the watercourse are tipped with 
pale young leaves, and Hazels in the cop¬ 
pice, full of catkins, swaying to and fro in 
the March breezes, aro scattering their 
golden dust. In an ufifrequented byeway, 
where Brambles and Gorse-bushes ha\ r e 
monopolised the road, obi. roads in no 
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uncertain language of the coming of Spring. 
Woodbines twine about the trees in green 
tufts that, in the time of fast-opening 
flowers, will fill with rich fragrance the lane. 
In the darkest days of winter the Gorse was 
not without some gleam of colour, but now 
on every branch there is a promise of a har¬ 
vest of yellow blossoms. 

In the woodlands, peering out amongst 
dead branches and fallen leaves and under¬ 
growth, Primroses are showing their pale, 
pensive faces. In sheltered corners of the 
meadows, where the roots are thickly clus¬ 
tered, there will be a galaxy of bloom in the 
warm sunshine some April morning. Leaves 
of purple Beeches, which all winter have 
added colour to the woods, now flutter to 
the ground, impelled by newer growth. Very 
soon silver Birches, in their fresh dress of 
pale green leaves and falling catkins, will be 
a vision of beauty, as if some fairy had exer 
I'ised special enchantment between the twi¬ 
light and the dawn. Here, too, under tho 
Birches, will rise in a few short weeks 
fronds of Fern and Bracken, in tones of ien- 
derest green. Beeches and Oaks, Aspens 
and Larches, are full of coming life. The 
air is filled with the hum of bees and 
myriad insects, which have been tempted 
out in the warm sunlight. In a distant cor¬ 
ner of the meadow, on the topmost bough of 
a solitary Oak, the thrush, chiefest of 
singers, pours forth the richest flood of 
melody. Chaffinchee, wrens, and robins flit 
about the hedges and low bushes on the mar¬ 
gin of the brook, busy with the serious prob¬ 
lem of house-building. Down by the stream, 
Brooklime, Meadow-Sweet, and other water- 
loving plants show promise of exuber¬ 
ant growth. Hedges are fretted at every 
point with tiny leaves. Green tufts on wild 
Roses hide buds that in June will burst into 
a prodigality of pale pink flowers. Near a 
quiet pool in the very heart of the woodland 
a colony of Foxgloves has sprung lip, from 
betwixt whoso broad green leaves will emerge 
spikes of pink and white bells in the time of 
early summer flowers. Hereabouts, in the 
cool, rank herbage, Forget-me-nots will 
lighten up the dark recesses in soft banks of 
delicate blue, the sweet Cuckoo-flowers will 
protrude from out the moist Grass. But in all 
the indications of winter’s passing, there 
are no clearer signs than the singing of the 
birds. Now, thrushes and blackbirds delight 
us; but there are other songsters that love 
the quieter depths of the wood. A few 
short weeks, and then the lark, rising from 
the deep Grass of the meadows, will poise 
on high, a mere speck in the sky, filling with 
richer music the country-side. Plainly, too, 
we read the coming of brighter days in the 
colour of the woods and Fields, and the soft 
and delicate tints in budding trees and tiny 
plants springing up from out the tangle of 
the undergrowtli; but greenest of all just 
now, perhaps, are the pastures stretching 
fiway on every hand, ever changing in their 
deepening tints as the spring advance#— 
colours that always delight the eye, and 
charm us during the long summer days. 

LKAtfUUST. 


WALLACE’S ROCKFOIL. 

One of the most beautiful of all the Saxi¬ 
frages of its type, which may be briefly de¬ 
scribed us the larger-leaved varieties of the 
dactyloides, or mossy, section, is Saxifraga 
Wallacei, which is said to be synonymous 
with S. Camposii and S. Wilko minimi. Al¬ 
though this is given on the “highest 
authority,” it is quite erroneous, as Saxi¬ 
fraga Wallacei, was raised by the late Mr. 
George Wallace, of the Dean Cemetery, Edin¬ 
burgh, from seed of either S. Maweana or S. 
eorsicana. It bears every mark of being a 
hybrid, and this is borne out by the fact that 
it does not appear to produce fertile seed, 
this being a feature which was at one time 
thought to mark a true hybrid, although many 
hybrids which are undoubtedly such do yield 
fertile seeds. However this may be, the 
original plant was raised as is here recorded, 
and it is well that it should bear the name of 
its raiser, a good and true gardener, who did 
splendid work in his time, and has passed to 
his rest. As a garden Saxifrage, S. Wallacei 
is most ornamental/^TWier when ib bloom, 
with its large, glist^nir«(Jhi^ well 


raised above its leaves in great profusion, or 
when in leaf alone, the foliage being orna¬ 
mental both in contour and in the hue of its 
verdant colouring. When in a suitable ex¬ 
posure, it forms a fine tuft of foliage, ancl is 
particularly pleasing when seen hanging over 
some dark-eoloured stone in the rock-garden. 

Even in Scotland it does best in a northern 
exposure, and various experiments in plant 
ing it in this and other positions have served 
to confirm this opinion, there being a great 
difference in favour of the plants with a 
northern exposure, or even with a north¬ 
east one, not always good for plants. In 
these cool positions the flowers are a little 
later, but they last much longer than in the 
sun, while the plants assume a much more 
healthy appearance. When happy, a good 
clump of S. Wallacei is exceedingly beautiful 
when in flower. Another use to which this 
Saxifrage may be put, and one, too, which may 
commend it to many readers, is that of a pot 
plant, especially for hanging in the window 
or conservatory. It should have a little 
change for a time from the confinement of 
these, but if placed in a shady place in the 
garden in summer and kept properly watered 
it will be charming under cover in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, if taken indoors before frost 
coniCvS. 

Wallace’s Saxifrage lends itself to increase 
by means of cuttings in the freest possible 
way. If branches be taken off whole, or if 
the tips, about an inch long, be cut off and 
inserted in sandy soil, surfaced, preferably 
but not necessarily, with sand, they will root 
quickly if placed under glass and kept par¬ 
tially shaded for a week or two after inser¬ 
tion. Some have not found this a long-lived 
plant, but this is, I consider, largely clue to 
drought in summer or exposure to too strong 
sun when in a dry condition at the roots. 

S. Arnott. 


LATE VERSUS EARLY SOWING OF 
SEEDS. 

For years I have come to regard early sow¬ 
ing of most things as a mistake, and I am 
convinced a large number of seeds fail to 
germinate from too great haste in sowing. I 
have observed that many of the early-sown 
crops never have the robust habit of those 
sown later. Some twenty-five years ago I 
was far more anxious to get seed into the 
ground early in the year than I am now, 
and I have bought my wisdom often at great 
cost. Let anyone sow Marrow Peas early in 
February and again at the close of March, 
and compare the time of gathering, and the 
difference is very little. In cold, heavy 
soils many seeds are better in the seed bags 
till the first week in April. With Carrots 
and things of this class a week later is soon 
enough. Beetroot, I have found, when not 
sown till the second week in May, gives the 
best results, and I am sure many of the 
failures with this crop arise from early sow¬ 
ing in unprepared soil. Many times have I 
seen. Mangles sown in the third week in 
May out-distance those sown the few first 
days in the month. Another evil attending 
early sowing is the enemies the seedlings have 
to contend with. When the soil is cold the 
growth is so slow that slugs and other in¬ 
sects attack the plants; aiul I have had 
crops of Sweet Peas eaten off under the 
ground by small slugs from the 6oil being 
somewhat rough. This is often the ease with 
early sowings in heavy soils, and then the 
seed is blamed. 

Being desirous of testing the hardiness of 
Gradus Pea in a light soil, last November 
(the second week in the month) I sowed a 
row 10 yards long. At the close of the year 
the seedlings were just through the ground. 
Owing to the severe cold wind and frost in 
the first half of January every one perished. 
Some Broad Beans made good progress, but 
all gradually drooped away during February, 
and now, at the end of March, there are 
very few left. Some two years ago I noticed 
in the garden Peas sown at the close of the 
year took ten weeks to get well above 
ground. The same season in the same gar¬ 
den I bad them make as much progress 
early in June in eight days. Last year I 
found that Sweet Peas planted out of boxes 
nt the end of March and some a month later 


cuino into bloom at the same time. Those 
having many hardy things that have been 
wintered in fratnes will profit by placing 
them in the open for some time before plant¬ 
ing. Although they do not get killed by 
early planting, they often suffer, and are 
poor all the season. Annuals suffer from 
early sowing. I prefer to see April well in 
before sowing many of these. 

J. C. F. C. 

STOKES’S EARLY STARWORT. 
(Stokesia cyanea pr^cox.) 

For many years the would-be cultivator of 
Stokesia cyanea. especially in the North of 
England and Scotland, has had reason to 
complain of the lateness of the blooming cf 
the plant—a tardy flowering habit which 
rendered it practically useless for all hut 
southern gardens, unless it was brought for¬ 
ward under glass and flowered there or 
planted out in good time when in bud. It 
has, it is true, been exhibited even at northern 
shows among hardy plants, which were 
understood to have been cultivated in the 
open air, but more than oneo have I come 
across it under glass just a short time before 
the shows, being hastened forward for 
exhibition there. Such a plant cannot be¬ 
come a satisfactory occupant of any but the 
southern gardens of the kingdom. Fortun¬ 
ately, however, those who wish to possess 
such a really good plant of autumn can now 
own it in the shape of an early variety, called 
Stokesia cyanea pnecox, which is consider¬ 
ably earlier, and which in ordinary seasons 
will give us its large and pleasing lavender- 
coloured flowers from the month of August 
until October is well advanced. Even last 
year, dull and gloomy though it w-as, and 
when frost came ere many flowers could open, 
Stokesia cyanea prsecox came into blooin 
and remained in flower for some time. This 
was a gain indeed in such a season as that, 
when with me, even Helianthus Miss Mellish 
was cut by frost before it could open—a cir¬ 
cumstance which never occurred with me be¬ 
fore, although I had grown it since its first 
introduction. This form of S. cyanea, which 
grows about a foot and a half high, is, in fact, 
about six weeks before the ordinary form. 
It requires no special care, but is finer if 
planted in well-manured soil and in an open 
situation. S. Aknott. 

JUDGING BY BALLOT. 

When judging at a western show' last sum¬ 
mer I found this method adopted for the 
table decorations and some other classes of 
cut flowers. “A. D.,” in a recent issue, 
gave some good advice in relation to judging 
bv points. This practical judges know is the 
best way to obtain the most correct decision, 
and I am convinced that exhibitors are more 
satisfied with the awards on this system. 
Although I had never seen the ballot system 
adopted before, I must say that I saw some 
advantages in it. I may briefly say that the 
way it was adopted in this place was os 
follows: When the show was opened an 
attendant stood just inside the tent and gave 
everyone who entered a card, asking him to 
put on it the number of the exhibit ho 
thought the best, and, when done, to drop it 
into the ballot-box. Later in the day these 
were all counted, and the awards made 
accordingly. Another advantage of this 
system is that it give# the public an interest 
in the shows. J- C. F. 

Inoculated Sweet Peas.— A few dealers 
in Sweet Peas are now offering them as what 
they describe as inoculated, From the seeds 
having been subject to bacteriological treat¬ 
ment by Professor Bottom ley’s process, or 
nitro-bacterinc culture. The exact nature 
of that treatment has been described by Mr. 
Bottomley, and it is based on tho assumption 
that- Sweet Peas being leguminous plant#, 
can and do obtain from the atmosphere stores 
of nitrogen, which are utilised through tne 
agency of bacterial nodules formed on the 
roots,* and by this process of inoculation 
not only is this nitrogen assimilation assisted, 
but it is hastened. Generally, too, it is 
said that where the inoculation process is 
adopted, ordinary manuring is unnecessary. 
Growers of Sweet Peas generally are 
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sceptical on this head, and prefer to rely on 
deep culture and liberal manuring. In any 
case, so far as experience has gone, the finest 
growth and flowers Sweet Peas have ever 
produced have come from employing ordi¬ 
nary manure with the soil—D. 


A SURREY ALLOTMENT GARDEN. 
While there are myriads of allotment 
gardens all over the kingdom, and in all 
directions good ones are found, the illustra- | 
tion of a Surrey allotment given conveys the 
fioral predilections of at least one worker 
feueh ns Surrey furnishes many prototypes of. 

1 his illustration shows the part of the allot¬ 
ment adjoining a big town, very near Lon¬ 
don, and set apart specially for flowers, and 
shows that whilst vegetables have, as is 
always the case, ample room, flowers, too, 
have their requirements cared for. Although 
it is obvious that hardy perennials are well 


represented, it is equally obvious that bright 
annuals are included, and that whilst both 
simplicity and informality dominate, the 
effect i« charming. It is in my experience, 
seeing many hundreds of allotments each sum¬ 
mer, to find many having very beautiful floral 
displays, usually furnished also at the prin¬ 
cipal or entrance end, when, as in some cases, 
is seen, a broad cart road cuts through a 
group, that road being neatly kept, and on 
either side the allotments are margined with 
borders, perhaps some six to eight feet deep, 
with flowers, then is there presented a 
sight which indeed gladdens and has much 
beauty. How rarely is it found that where 
flower culture is good, vegetable culture is 
not good also? It is my lot to see on large 
groups some striking contrasts. The allot¬ 
ments of men having taste, order, and neat¬ 
ness in them are of the most attractive char¬ 
acter; whilst other allotments held by men 
devoid of all garden Measure all weeds and 
rubbish. The wonder isfthnt the good fvpijjc 
seen in the 1 one case dc^sj^Ll-'sf'V I 1 *™ 


to do better work in the other. All honour 
to those workers who do have well-cropped, 
neat, and beautifully-bright allotments. 

A. D. 

Messrs. Sleigh and Turner, of South 
Wimbledon, who jointly own the allotment 
part of which we figure to-day, kindly send 
us the following notes: — 

The illustration will convey to your readers 
some idea of the beauty of this border, in 
itself an object-lesson of what can be done 
by tw'o amateur gardeners, whose occupation 
in the city demands twelve hours out of each 
twenty-four. The result, as here depicted, is 
all the more remarkable from the fact that 
j the ground—a twelve-rod plot—was a vveed- 
| grown waste when taken over in October of 
I 1906, and being of a light, porous loam, with 
| a sandy subsoil, is rutlier too much drained 
by a railway cutting which runs near by, 
entailing much labour in watering. During 


tlie winter months much health giving exer¬ 
cise was obtained in eradicating Couch, 
Thistle, and other w r eeds, and the systematic 1 
trenching and manuring of the soil to a depth 
of two and a half to three feet. Plenty of 1 
half-rotted manure was added to the bottom 
spit, which is doubtless responsible for the 1 
luxuriant growth the plants and vegetables ; 
since made. The object, so far as concerns 
the flower division, was to grow only material 
suitable for cutting and indoor decoration. 1 
The collection of plants was made to, as far 
as possible, keep up a continuous display. A 
three - foot path runs north and south 
through the centre of the plot. A space of 
some six feet on either side of this was pre¬ 
pared for planting such perennials as Del¬ 
phiniums, Gaillardias, Phloxes, Doronicum, 

J Chrysanthemum maximum, Coreopsis, Eryn- 
giums, Iceland Poppies, Ileleniums, Rud- 
beckias, Helianthus, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Campanulas, (Enothcras, Scabiosa cau- 
casica, single and double Pyrethrums, 
Lilium tigrinum, L. spcciosum, Mont- 


bretia. Gladioli, Spanish Iris, etc. By the 
aid of a cold frame, cuttings of various early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums were struck, 
Begonias started, and Stocks, Asters, and 
Sweet Peas raised. The border is edged with 
Sweet Alvssuin, Violas, and White Pinks. 
By the addition of a row of Pompon and 
Cactus Dahlias the width of the border is 
extended to ten feet. 

In addition to the plot being bounded on 
the north and east by Ne Plus Ultra and 
Scarlet Emperor Scarlet Runners, a few rows 
of choice Peas—Model, Telephone, Early 
Morn, and Quite Content—w T ere grown ; also 
Potatoes King Edward VII. and The Factor. 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Beets, Onions, Par¬ 
snips, Cabbages, and Carrots Rhubarb, 
Parsley, etc., were also included. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pyrethrums. —One of the most effective of 
herbaceous perennials in the flower 
border in the early summer is the 
Pyrethrum. The blossoms are de¬ 
lightful for cutting. More particu¬ 
larly is this so in the case of the 
single varieties, that owing to their 
graceful appearance seem so well 
adapted for table decoration. If 
you would have these hardy plants 
this year, plant the clumps at once, 
and take care in planting to place 
under them some good half-rotted 
manure, as this will, in a large 
measure, prevent their collapsing 
prematurely, should a spell of dry 
weather ensue near the blooming 
time. This point is not appreciated 
until sometimes too late, but the 
value of mulching the surface and 
giving the roots of spring-planted 
herbaceous subjects something for 
them to feed upon should be borne 
in mind now.— Derby. 

The Tufted Thrift or Sea Pink 
(Armeria ctespitosa). — A scarce 
little alpine Thrift is that known 
as Armeria ciespitosa, although it 
is more plentiful in catalogues than 
in nurseries, seeing that in many 
places the larger A. setacea is sub¬ 
stituted for it, although not such a 
neat little plant. It is not so diffi¬ 
cult to grow under fair conditions ; 
but, on the other hand, it is fre¬ 
quently lost from want of protec¬ 
tion from other plants of encroach¬ 
ing habit, which may choke it up if 
they are not watched and kept in 
bounds. Its appearance is that of a 
tuft of little, rather spiny, grassy 
leaves, only an inch or 2 inches 
high, even with its pink or ros • 
flowers on their little stalks. It is 
an exceedingly neat little alpine, 
which likes a sunny place, either 
between two stones, and well 
jammed into the crevice, or even on 
a rather level terrace of the rock 
garden, well up, however, and al¬ 
ways in the sunny part. Apart from 
its loss through becoming over¬ 
grown, some experienced growers 
have found that it is sometimes de¬ 
stroyed by a grub which is to be found in 
the centre of the root, and if this is seen 
the soil about the plant should be re¬ 
placed by some fresh compost, consist¬ 
ing of about a part of clean loam to 
two parts of grit or sharp sand. This is 
an excellent medium for the plant. In plant¬ 
ing, the Armeria should be made firm in the 
soil, so that its roots may become established 
as soon as possible. Armeria crespitosa can 
also be grown in well-drained pots of similar 
soil to that mentioned above, but these 
should be plunged in a frame which is well 
drained, so as to allow of the escape of all 
surplus water.—S. ARNOTT. 

Cutting down Pinks.—Mrs. Sinking Pinks are 
generally taken up every two or three years and re¬ 
planted. Would it answer to cut the plants oil level 
with the ground instead? Would they grow up in 
full vigour the following spring?—!. 

[No ; the cutting back would mean a loss 
of time to the plant! and a weakened growth, 
which would not, probably reach u good 
flowering for" another year ] 


Part of a herbaceous border in an allotment garden at Wimbledon. From a photograph by Miss Adams, 

Southey-road, Wimbledon, 
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A FINE GROUP OF FORCED SHRUBS. 
A remarkably effective group of hardy 
shrubs that had been forced into bloom, was 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
16th. Apart from the splendid condition of 
the different subjects composing the group, it 
was also remarkable as well illustrating the 
great number of shrubs that are amenable 
to forcing. Chief among them were Lilacs 
both single and double, the single forms, 
Marie Legrave and Souvenir de L. Spath. 
being particularly noticeable; and the same 
may be said of the double varieties, Presi¬ 
dent Grevy and Michael Buchner. Wistaria 
sinensis was very fine, os, indeed, it generally 
is nowadays, for the cultivation of this beau¬ 
tiful flowering climber for forcing in largely 
carried out. 1 am assured by an extensive 
grower of flowering shrubs for forcing that 
no other subject has advanced in popularity 
for that purpose to the same extent within 
the last few years as the Wistaria. The 
golden, Rose-like blooms of Kerria japonica 
flore-pleno were also very much in evidence, 
and a few such exhibits as this will doubtless 
lead to its being more often employed, for it 
has long surprised me that its merits in thie 
respect should be so generally overlooked. 
The Laburnums represented by the variety 
Vossii, characterised by longer and more 
slender racemes than the common kind, were 
exceedingly graceful, and should be made a 
note of by those on the look-out for more un¬ 
common subjects for flowering under glass. 
Azaleas were, of course, show n, as their bril¬ 
liant colouring and profusion of bloom render 
them indispensable in any group of flowering 
ishrubs. A few r Rhododendrons were also 
very bright and cheerful. 

Cydonia Maulei is not often forced, but it 
readily lends itself to this mode of treatment, 
and the flowers supply a welcome tone of 
colour. That distinct Japanese Cherry, 
Cerasus serrulata, with semi-double white 
flowers, was very handsome, and Pyrus Malus 
Soheideekeri speaks for itself when in bloom. 
Beside all these above enumerated, there were 
the Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus sterile), 
Forsvthia intermedia, more compact in 
routh than the popular F. suepensa, and 
taphylea colchica. From a fine-foliaged 
point of view, the comparatively new Vitis 
Hcnryi, whose leaves are in colour purplish- 
green, wdth white veins, was exceedingly 
pretty. X? 


CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 

(Reply to “T. P. W.”) 

The early months of the year are very trying 
for Camellias, and it is during this* period 
that many buds fall. There is more than one 
cause for bud-dropping, but it does not often 
occur with plants that have their roots in 
good condition. When the whole collection 
euffers in this way it is a sure sign that the 
treatment generally is wrong. I have seen a 
whole houseful of Camellias which were full 
of buds at the commencement of the winter 
and in robust health almost flowerless when 
they ought to have been full of bloom. This 
was caused by too high a temperature being 
maintained during the dull months. Camel¬ 
lias are very impatient of artificial heat, and, 
unlike Azaleas and some other hard-wooded 
things, cannot be forced into bloom. It is 
not safe to exceed a night temperature of 
fifty degrees from November till March, and 
n rise of five degrees in the daytime in sun¬ 
less weather is quite enough. ’ When bud- 
dropping is confined to certain plants, it will 
generally l>e found that their roots are in a 
more or less inactive condition. This may 
be caused by over-potting, unsuitable com¬ 
post, or injudicious watering. Plante thus 
affected should be marked and examined when 
done blooming. In the case of medium-sized 
specimens, this is an easy matter, as by turn¬ 
ing them out of the pot the condition of the 
roots can be ascertained. If these are not 
numerous and black at the tips, as much of the 
old soil as possible should be worked away, re¬ 
placing in a pot just large enough to contain 
the roots, and using- % compost ofjfine peat, 
with plenty of silvir sawflyn rf m* 


ful watering, fresh, healthy roots will quickly 
be made, and the plants will take a fresh lease 
of life. This simple operation w ill frequently 
suffice to restore lost vigour and prevent bud¬ 
dropping. Camellias do not need much pot 
room, and should never be re-potted unless 
the soil is quite filled with roots. I have 
known plants to remain without change of 
soil for ten years, and every season give a 
full crop of bloom. These root-bound speci¬ 
mens require, however, good attention in the 
matter of watering. Plants of this descrip¬ 
tion often cast a portion or the whole of their 
buds through the soil not being quite moist 
enough when the buds are swelling. Enough 
water should be given when necessary to 
thoroughly soak the ball of earth. In the 
case of such root-bound specimens, unless 
some of the moisture escapes from the drain¬ 
age hole, enough lias not been given. It is a 
curious fact that weakly Camellias are apt 
to form a quantity of buds. If these are all 
allowed to remain it will frequently happen 
that not a single one expands. Early in 
autumn such plants should be disbudded, 
leaving one bud only to a shoot. T. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

During the month of March large numbers 
of seeds are sown, and in the case of many 
indoor plants required for ornament, the 
seeds arc very small, so that more care is 
needed than in the case of larger ones. As 
it is no uncommon thing to see failures 
among these very minute seeds, a few words 
as to their treatment may not be out of place. 
Of these tiny seeds referred to, examples are 
to be found in the tuberous Begonia, Glox¬ 
inia, Tvdtea, Streptocnrpus, and such sub¬ 
jects, ail of which are required to furnish a 
display of bloom later on. Many failures 
with such as these are no doubt owing to 
their being too heavily covered when sown. 
I do not sprinkle any soil whatever over 
them. For such seeds pots 5 inches in dia¬ 
meter will be found a convenient size, and 
to commence with they should be perfectly 
clean and then be half filled with broken 
crocks for drainage, over which a little Moss 
or rough soil must be placed. The compost 
for seed-sowing may consist of about equal 
parte of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal 
amount of sand. If the whole is passed 
through a sieve with a quarter of an inch 
mesh, it will greatly facilitate the pricking 
off of the young seedlings when they' are suf¬ 
ficiently advanced. This prepared compost 
should be put into the pots, pressed down 
moderately firm, and made quite level, leav¬ 
ing the surface of it about half an inch be¬ 
low the rim of the pot. Then a thorough 
watering must be given by means of a* fine 
rose, and when the soil is still wet, that is a 
very suitable time to 60 w the seed, which 
will at once adhere to the moistened sur¬ 
face. The seed should be sown thinly, and 
care taken to distribute it as regularly as 
possible, for once on the soil it cannot be 
disturbed. The only covering needed will be 
a pane of glass laid on the pot, which will 
retain the moisture for some time, so that 
very little watering will be needed before the 
young plants put in an appearance. At the 
same time, they must not be allowed to be¬ 
come too dry, as drought soon proves fatal 
to the germinating seeds. If placed in a 
structure where the temperature is main¬ 
tained at from 70 degs. to 80 degs., the seed 
will soon germinate, and directly this takes 
place a little air should l>e given, while in a 
day or two the glass may he altogether 
removed. 

The young plants being in this stage very 
delicate should In? carefully shaded during 
bright sunshine, while a sharp look out must 
be kept in order that if the seedlings show' 
any signs of damping off means must be at 
once taken to arrest, it. This is usually ac¬ 
complished by pricking off the young plants 
into other pots, which is an operation that, 
from their delicate character, requires con¬ 
siderable care. The pots should be prepared 
as for the seed sowing, except that the sur¬ 
face of the soil need not be quite so far below 
the rim of the pot. For very minute seed¬ 
lings the operation of pricking them off will 
be facilitated if the top layer of soil to a 
depth of «. quarter of an inch or so is parsed 


through a sieve even finer than a quarter of 
an inch mesh. The pots being prepared and 
watered through a fine rose in order to settle 
the soil, they will be, after they have drained 
a little, ready for pricking off the young 
plants. This operation requires great care, 
and the first essential is a line-pointed dibber 
made of Box or some other equally hard 
wood, as the hole made is much cleaner than 
if the dibber is formed of any soft wood. 
In making a hole for the reception of the 
seedling the dibber should be held perfectly 
upright, then the young plant put into posi¬ 
tion, and the soil closed around the roots by 
inserting the dibber exactly as before, but at 
a little distance from the plant, when a 
slight pressure towards this latter will tho¬ 
roughly close the earth around it. A little 
practice will soon show the best way of carry¬ 
ing this out. Sufficient attention is not al¬ 
ways bestowed upon this, for often the hole 
is made and the plant dropped into the proper 
depth, then the dibber is held iu a slanting 
position, and the soil closed up around the 
collar of the plant, leaving the actual route 
in a little cavity which the subsequent water¬ 
ing will not always fill up. In handling tiny 
seedlings a piece of wood about the size of a 
pencil with the point made thin and a small 
cleft at the top will be found very useful in 
disentangling them from each other, and 
picking them up for transference to their 
new quarters. After this, additional care in 
shading is necessary till the roots take hold 
of the fresh soil. 


LUCULIAS. 

I terused the articles on page 671 with 
interest, having two good specimens here in 
the large orangery, planted out in the bor¬ 
der, but I cannot say that either blossoms 
so freely as one could wish. This can be 
partly accounted for by the daily hosing the 
adjoining Orange-trees get throughout the 
year, which keeps the border continually 
moist—too much so during the winter, I am 
afraid. The flower-heads show all right, 
but a goodly number of pips drop from 
several of them some time before they ex¬ 
pand, especially so with the stronger growths. 
I was recently looking over the plants, and 
came to the conclusion that it would be wise 
to pinch out the side growths adjoining the 
flower-head quite early, so as to strengthen 
the individual flowers. 1 also think, as one 
of your correspondents says, that it would be 
well to pinch any extra strong shoots—say, at 
the second pair of leaves. This would 
strengthen the lower and weaker shoots, and 
thus benefit the whole bush. Another item 
in regard to my plants (gratissima and 
Pineeana) is that, they are growing in loam, 
ns far as 1 can see, whereas a little peat 
would be beneficial, although the plants grow 
freely enough. During the growing season it. 
is absolutely necessary to keep the foliage 
thoroughly syringed at least once a day, or 
thrips will play havoc with it. This appears 
their greatest enemy. My plants are cut 
hard back towards the end of January, the 
hose kept away for a few' weeks until the 
plants break away freely. The spikes are 
useless as cut flowers, so soon drooping, but 
very beautiful on the plant, and so very 
fragrant, reminding one of Violets. I am 
pretty fortunate in rooting cuttings. These 
are taken off with a heel of old wood about 
April, and dibbled into a shady corner of 
the orangery border, potting them up the 
following spring. If placed under a hand- 
light for ten days they soon recover. 

Jiirjon. ' ' J. M \YNB. 

Balsams. --Among neglected florist-flowers, Bal¬ 
sams must be included, ns, although they make 
very showy pot - plants for greenhouse blooming, 
when well grown, they are not so frequently seen 
as thirty years or more ago. If during June 
and July you would have Balaams in your green 
house, sow seed now in pans of well drained light 
soil, in a temperature of about do degs.. potting the 
seedlings off separately when they are well into their 
second leaf, in a compost of leaf-mould and loam, 
with a little spent Hops, finally putting them into 
5-inch or 7-inch pots, adding half-rotted raauure to 
the last shift. Balsams grow quickly in u warm, 
somewhat humid atmosphere, and are greatly bene¬ 
fited by applications of liquid-manure. If good, stent 
plants are wanted, care should be taken to give such 
plenty of room, and n shelf not far from the glass, 
where the v wiltfiave nit the light i«i- the best 
-pliiMe^fKf theta. — Townsman, — i - 
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MOIt.EA IRIDIOIDES JOHNSONI. 
This interesting and beautiful Irid is dis¬ 
tinct from the Morma iridioides of South 
Africa, having improved so much in the rich 
soil and warm climate of Ceylon (into which 


were kept damp by watering, and were put into a 
cold-frame (when the green shoot was about 1 inch 
above the fibre), and gradually hardened, and then 
put into ordinary greenhouse heat, but they are a 
failure. What is the cause?—D affodil. 

[When you tell us that you started with 
‘magnificent bulbs,” which “failed utterly,” 


Mora?a iridioides Johnsoni (Ceylon variety). From a photograph sent by 
Mrs. Richmond, I.ustleigh, Devon. 


island it was, probably, introduced many I the cause of the failure is not far to seek. 

We quite agree with all 
you say of the splendid 
sample of bulbs and the 
utter failure, the latter 
directly due to an attempt 
to grow and flower these 
beautiful things in an en¬ 
tirely unnatural and incon¬ 
sistent manner. Such splen¬ 
did bulbs grown in pots in 
soil in the usual way would 
have given at least a couple 
of handsome flowers each, 
and even now the bulb of 
Narcissus Emperor is firm 
and good. Such tilings as 
these and Hyacinths require 
abundance of root mois¬ 
ture at all times, and, pot¬ 
ted in the ordinary way yi 
a good soil mixture, would 
have given less trouble and 
no disappointment in the 
end. Narcissus Emperor is 
one of the boldest and most 
vigorous of the Trumpet. 
Daffodils, and, as such, 
not only requires much sup¬ 
port and nourishment from 
the soil, but water in abun¬ 
dance also. The bulbs have 
obviously been in material 
sufficiently moist at times 
to bring the root-fibres into 
being, and these without 
the requisite support have 
perished as the direct re¬ 
sult. Fewer complaints 
and failures would come to 
our notice did our readers 

years ago) as to form a separate variety, but cultivate these things in 6oil of a suit- 
The breadth of the bloom is 4 inches (against | able character in the time-honoured way.] 
2J inches), the height of the foliage 30 inches j Pheasant-eye Narcissus. -Narcissi are so 
(against 12 inches), and the far richer ..colour- , popular that, whether they are grown in 
ing which distinguishes this flower from that 1 
of the typical plant is in three contrasting 1 
shades—-i.e., the segments are creamy-white, j 
blotched with rich orange, whilst the peta- i 
loid stamens are of a delicate shade of | 
mauve, these being three times the size of | 
those of the Cape Mora;a. The Ceylon j 

variety also possesses a largely improved , 
substance of petal, enabling the flower to 
remain in full beauty for three days, instead 
of the morning which constitutes the life of 
the Cape blossom. Instead of the oblique, \ 
fan-like foliage of the type, the tall leaves of i 
Moraca iridioides Johnsoni are upright, and i 
the numerous blossoms borne on the branched 
flower-stems (38 inches high) open at all 
times of the year, although most abundantly 
in the spring. The plant is never without 
bud or bloom, twin flowers being produced 
occasionally on one branch of the flower- 
stem. 

It is a most desirable plant for the green¬ 
house, requiring a minimum temperature of 
52 degs. in winter, with plenty of sunshine 
throughout the year. The soil which suits 
it is a light gravelly loam, with the addition 
of a little soot and charcoal in small lumps, j 
Water should be given abundantly in sum¬ 
mer, and moderately in winter, but absolute 
dryness should be avoided, ns this Mortea 
comes from a moist, warm climate. It pre¬ 
sents no difficulties of cultivation, and can 
he raised from seed in slight warmth. The i 
Ceylon variety of Mora.»a iridioides was | 
brought to England by Mrs. Johnson in 1901, 
and is still a rare plant. 

I. L. Richmond. 


The bulbs are so cheap now that they are 
within the reach of all, and if a few dozen 
bulbs of each are grown in pots fo| one 
season, you will find that N. ornatus has 
finished flowering before N. poeticus starts 
into bloom. If the bulbs are carefully 
ripened-off and planted in open-air beds they 
will flower at different periods and provide a 
long succession.—J. G., Gosport. 

Keeping old plants for autumn bloom 
ing. —In these days, when so much spring 
propagation is done, little regard is had to 
old plants, but with not a few subjects it is 
a pity to altogether discard them, ns if re¬ 
potted and given special treatment, they will 
furnish much blossom for the beautifying of 
the greenhouse in the autumn. Such things 
its Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Heliotropes 
may be mentioned, and 1 would urge the re¬ 
tention of some of them at least, giving them 
the advantage of a little fresh coinpost, grow¬ 
ing them on, and pinching off all flower-buds 
as they appear. J have seen such plants of 
the subjects named give quite a good show of 
blossoms that have brightened the house con¬ 
siderably when the summer tenants have be¬ 
gun to decline. Many of the old plants that 
one would pitch away rather than bother 
with them, because of plenty of young plants, 
will amply repay for the care needed for the 
next few months.— Leahurbt. 


ORCHIDS* 


DECIDUOUS CALANTHES. 

Among Orchids which bloom during the 
winter there are, perhaps, none more ad¬ 
mired than the deciduous section of Calan- 
tbes, and where a number of plants can be 
grown of both early and late-flowering varie¬ 
ties, a succession of bloom can easily be 
maintained from November up to the present 
time. Where these plants are largely culti¬ 
vated they are always looked upon with much 
favour, being valuable when required for cut¬ 
ting and decoration. The tine arching flower- 
spikes of these Calanthes are well adapted 
for cutting, as they last well for several 
weeks if kept in a moderately warm room in 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Bulbs In Moss fibre failing.-I planted, in 
Mo?s-fibre jn late autumn, Hyacinths and Emperor 
Narcissus, the latter magnificent bulbs. Three pots 
(one of which 1 enclose) failed utterly. I put bulbs 
in an earthenware 7-lb. honey-jar, glazed inside (and 
well washed out). These were put down in the 
cellar in the dark, and soon the surface of the fibre 
was covered with mildew. I then brought them up, 
and put them under a table Jn a room (no fire, but 
even temperature). Stilly 
surface, in spite of my serf] 


11 /ftiHfiew recurred Ion the 
Tjfring i^JT at t^jej.^hey 


Dart of a group of Calanthes and Poinsett ias. 


pots, in boxes under glass, or in the open air, 
I they are always welcome. 1 question if many 
of your readers are aware of the advantage 
of growing, both the early-flowering Nar¬ 
cissus poeticus ornatus and the later or 
true Narcissus poeticus, so as to have as long 
a. season as possible of these lovely flowers. 


the dwelling-house. The plants, when in 
bloom, are also largely used for indoor de¬ 
coration, the colour of the flowers being 
especially effective by artificial light when 
intermixed with Fernsj Palms, Asparagus 
plumosus, A. tenuissimus, aiul .other tine-foli- 
agew plants. Thefefare. where convenience 
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exists for tlieir proper cultivation, it is 
surely worth while to grow a number of 
varieties, so that the house may be gay and 
attractive with plants and flowers of a choice 
and useful nature. Unfortunately these deci¬ 
duous Orchids are not suitable for the con¬ 
servatory where there is no artificial warmth, 
as the flowers soon get spotted and useless 
owing to the cold and damp, and if they 
remain there too long the pseudo bulbs may 
be affected, the consequence being the loss 
of many favourite plants. 

The flowering period of Calanthes com¬ 
mences in November, with such varieties as 
C. Veitchi, C. V. alba, C. Sedeni, C. bella, 
C. Harrisi, C. Bryan, C. vestita, and its 
varieties rubro-oeulata, luteo-oculata, etc., 
and when these are getting past, the varieties 
of C. Regnieri, C. Sanderiana, C. Stevensi, 
C. Turneri, and its pure white variety, C. T. 
nivalis, commence to open ; while at the pre¬ 
sent time (March) some of these later-flower¬ 
ing varieties are in full bloom. It is not 
generally known that there are several varie¬ 
ties of the popular C. Veitchi. There is be¬ 
sides the w'hite variety (C. V. alba) another 
one called splendens, the flowers of which are 
much deeper in colour, and retain their 
brightness much longer than the ordinary 
variety, the flowers of which begin to lose 
their colour 6oon after they are open. The 
spikes of C. V. splendens are not nearly so 
long as the others, and the flowering raceme 
is more compact, the pseudo bulbs, too, being 
different, as they do not attain to 6uch a length 
as those of the other variety. It is also 
without the narrowing of the bulb at about 
half its length. The bulbs are also distinct, 
being generally very broad at the base, and 
tapering off at the point. 

Plants of the varieties first mentioned 
are now beginning to grow, and when 
the new growths are about an inch or 
two in length they will commence to emit 
young roots from their base. The grower 
should carefully watch these shoots, and, be¬ 
fore the roots appear, the plants should be 
turned out of their pots, all the old soil 
shaken away, and the dead roots cut off to 
about one inch. These, being attached to the 
old pseudo bulb, will help to keep the plants 
steady in the new compost. These deciduous 
Calanthes are termed terrestrial Orchids, 
consequently the compost for them should be 
of a different nature from that used for many 
other Orchids. A good compost is one-haif 
good turfy, friable loam, one-fourth dried 
cow-rpanure, and the remaining portion 
finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss, small crocks, 
and a good sprinkling of coarse silver sand. 
This should be well mixed. If good loam be 
not procurable, or if it is not of a sufficiently 
fibrous nature, use some fibrous peat instead, 
but rather less of it than of loam, adding 
extra Moss to make up the deficiency. The 
cow-maiiure should be thoroughly dried, and 
broken up, afterwards rubbing it through a 
fine-meshed sieve. Having prepared the 
compost, it should be placed, a few days prior 
to use, in a warm, dry place, otherwise the 
pseudo bulbs may receive a slight check if 
potted directly into a cold compost. Select 
sound, clean pots, the 6izes to vary accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the cultivator and 
the number of pseudo bulbs he intends to 
place in each. Those known as 7-inch, or 
24’s, are very suitable. If larger ones are 
used the soil in the early part of the season 
is apt to become sour, and the roots do not 
penetrate freely into it all through the 
season. The pots should be rather more 
than half-filled w r ith clean crocks, placing the 
larger pieces at the bottom and the smallest 
on the top, over which some rough Sphag¬ 
num Moss, or other fibrous material, should 
be placed, this being needful to prevent the 
fine particles of soil from working down 
among the crocks. The number of plants in 
each pot should be governed by the size of 
both pots and pseudo bulbs. A 7-inch pot 
will accommodate five or six of moderate 
size ; if large, three or four. In 6-inch pots 
place the same number of smaller size. 
Where house-room is of little consequence, 
some growers pot the plants singly, using 
five and six-inch pots for the strongest bulbs, 
and proportionately^smaller ones ifor the 
others. Undoubtedl^th^re^’s x^\i|l^atitnge 


in this method, as, during the growing sea¬ 
son, each plant can be treated separately, 
and when in bloom a better arrangement 
made in order to show off the in¬ 
dividual spikes. When the pots are being 
filled up, the soil should be shaken down 
fairly firm to within about an inch of the 
rim, then the pseudo bulbs should be placed 
on the surface, and made firm with addi¬ 
tional soil, so that the lowest parts of the 
bulbs and new growths are just covered, 
which will leave about half an inch of space 
for holding water. When potted stand the 
plants in a light, airy position in the East In¬ 
dian house, where the night temperature will 
be about 65 degs., with a corresponding 
advance by day. 

It is not at all necessary to have a special 
Orchid-house for these plants, as they may 
be grown quite as successfully under the 
treatment, as far as atmospheric conditions 
are concerned, that is given to stove plants 
generally. They also succeed very well in 
Melon and Cucumber-houses. For several 
weeks after repotting, the plants should not 
be watered, merely damping between the pots 
occasionally, so as to create a nice growing 
atmosphere about them, after which time the 
new growths will be showing signs of pro¬ 
gress. At first only a light sprinkling of 
water on the surface of the soil should be 
given, and this with a fine-rose watering-can. 
It is at this period in the cultivation of deci¬ 
duous Calanthes that many young growers 
fail through affording too much water at the 
root, thereby causing the tips of the young 
leaves to become discoloured and turn black, 
and the dark spotting of the leaves, 
which gradually runs down into the young 
growths, causing them to become disfigured 
and unsightly during the whole of the grow¬ 
ing season, and at flowering time the spikes 
are small and useless. It is safer to keep 
rather on the dry side until each plant has 
become firmly rooted and the growths in full 
vigour, when an abundance of water will be 
required, with alternate waterings of weak 
liquid cow-manure. During the earlier part 
of the season the plants should not be ex¬ 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, for the 
tender young leaves are very liable to get 
scorched, a check of this sort being very in¬ 
jurious. If during the middle of the grow¬ 
ing period, when many young roots appear on 
the surface, a top-dressing of the Calanthe 
compost is given, it will be very beneficial 
to the plants. Toward the end of the season, 
when the new pseudo bulbs are swelling, the 
plants should be removed to a lighter and 
more airy position, in a temperature a few 
degrees lower, where, under favourable con¬ 
ditions as regards the weather, etc., and 
plenty of water, bo as to invigorate and 
solidify the new bulbs, strong flower-6pikes 
will soon begin to show. When the flowers 
commence to open, the amount of water must 
be slowly reduced until it is gradually 
discontinued altogether. During the resting 
season a temperature of about 60 degrees 
will suit them, keeping the soil and atmos¬ 
pheric surroundings quite dry. Soon after 
the later flowering, or Regnieri, varieties 
commence to grow, they also should be re¬ 
potted, and be grown alongside the others. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orchids for cold greenhouse.—I 6hull feel 
much obliged if you will kindly give me, in the 
columns of your very instructive paper, the names of 
a few cheap Orchids which can be grown by an 
amateur in a perfectly cold greenhouse?—D. C., 
Waterford. 

[Disa grandiflora, Bonatca speeiesa, Bletia 
hyacinthina, Calanthe japonica, Stenoglottis 
longifolia, Satyriums (of which there are 
many pretty and distinct vars.). You could 
also try Cypripedium insigne, Odontoglos- 
sum Rossi, O. Cervantesi, and Sophronitis 
grandiflora.] 


Bougainvillea (.V.).—These plants usually have a 
hard pruning in the winter after the bloom is over, 
then make new growths in the spring. Of course, 
when in growth a good root soaking is needful. 
Climbers planted Inside greenhouses seldom get too 
much. Yours may perhaps need more water. The 
condition of the soil may easily be tested. As to the 
plant getting infested with aphis, you should fumi¬ 
gate your house frequently. The black stuff you 
refer to is probably the insects' excrement. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING FILBERTS. 

In many gardens both Cob Nuts and Filberts 
are the most neglected of all fruit-bearing 
trees, seldom getting properly pruned, 
manured, or otherwise attended to. This may 
arise from a variety of causes, such as being 
in out-of-the-way situations, and, therefore, 
possibly forgotten in the press of work that 
must be done in the houses and kitchen gar¬ 
den, March and April being always a busy 
time, and which is the right season for prun¬ 
ing the trees. Experienced Nut growers never 
prune until after the flowering period, their 
contention being that it is desirable to have 
as many catkins as possible, so that plenty 
of pollen may be obtained to set the female 
flowers. That their theory is correct must be 
palpable to all, for if the pruning were done 
early many of the male blossoms would of 
necessity be cut away, and there would be a 
danger of an insufficiency of pollen to secure 
a good set or crop. Should this happen, com¬ 
mon Hazel branches may be cut from the 
trees with plenty of catkins thereon and 
placed in the Filbert and Cob Nut trees when 
the female flowers expand, thus aiding Nature 
to perfect the functions of the trees 

In pruning Nuts, the centre of the bushes 
or trees should be cut out, leaviug the main 
outside branches to grow on unchecked for 
two or three years, and then bending them 
outwards and securing them to stakes, which 
gives a large and prolific bush in a few years 
from time of planting. This plan of bring¬ 
ing down the main branches in the manner 
described acts as a check on any grossness of 
habit, and induces the formation of plenty of 
small wood adapted to produce heavy crops 
of Nuts. No graver mistake in Nut culture 
could be made than to cut away the major 
portion of the fine twiggy wood, leaving all 
the strong 6hoots, as it is the thin wood that 
really bears the crop, but if late summer 
pruning is done no strong shoots will be pre¬ 
sent in spring, as they will be either entirely 
removed or shortened back, according to the 
judgment of the grower. At the same time, 
while plenty of thin wood is desirable, care 
should be exercised that it does not become 
too congested or too thick in the middle of 
the tree, thereby impeding light and air, and 
also acting as a harbour for insect foes. All 
suckers ought to be removed as they appear, 
unless required for increasing the stock; 
when allowed to grow they act as robbers to 
the trees, and do more or less injury to them. 
Immediately it is seen that a good crop of 
Nuts is assured a mulch of good manure will 
be beneficial, causing the foliage and fruit to 
attain a large and healthy size, and assisting 
the trees to form fruit-buds for another year. 
No trees pay better, if so well, for liberal 
treatment as Nuts, and yet few, if any, trees 
receive so little aid in that respect in many 
places. Even the common Hazel appreciates 
a dressing of manure, being almost unrecog¬ 
nisable after 6uch an application, the Nuts 
acquiring a much improved appearance, also 
being produced in very large clusters. 


FLAVOUR IN LATE APPLES. 

It was an interesting coincidence that, 
simultaneous with the publication, at 
page 39, of the issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for March 21st, an illustration of 
the late dessert Apple Lord Ilindlip, and in 
the same week, at a meeting of the fruit 
committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when numerous EDglish-grown and 
Canadian or Nova Scotian-grown Apples 
were tasted for flavour, the very best 
of the whole number proved to be Lord 
Ilindlip. That in this variety we have an 
Apple for table that is entitled to rank as 
one of the very best for late keeping there 
can be no doubt; indeed, it excels even the 
well-known Stunner Pippin, lienee to those 
who may wish to have Apples late into the 
winter a valuable variety is presented. It 
may be easy to keep many Apples that are, 
as a rule, classed as mid-season, to a late 
eriod in the winter. They look, externally, 
right and handsome, and bear every ap¬ 
pearance of being excellent eating; when, 
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however, lasted, they are dry, Woody, flavour¬ 
less, and give no pleasure in the eating. 
Thus it is that of real late keeping dessert 
Apples we lmve few. In the note appended 
to the illustration referred to, Lord Hindlip 
is described as in season from December to 
March, but, under proper conditions, it will 
keep till May. In two of our leading fruit 
nursery lists, keeping till May is stated, and, 
judging by the quality found in the fruits 
tasted by the fruit committee, that assertion 
is justified. But this Apple is not a strong 
grower, and, in some soils, may not do too 
well on the Paradise-stock. It is just one of 
those moderate growers of capital quality 
like Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cockle’s Pippin, 
Duke of Devonshire, Sturmer Pippin, and 
some other specially good flavoured and long- 
keeping Apples, which, to be done justice 
to on this dwarfing stock, need to be double 
worked, some strong grower first, then the 
desired variety later. Whilst it may seem 
odd that but 4 inches to 6 inches of some 
6 trong-growing stock should interpose be¬ 
tween the Paradise-roots and the grafted or 
budded tree, and be productive of much 
superior growth on the part of the medium 
growth tree, yet it is so. Unfortunately, it 
is a practice too little in evidence, although 
of such undoubted value. But, apart from 
inherent lateness. Apples to keep well must 
be allowed to hang as late as is possible on 
the trees, and then, when gathered, be kept 
in a cool-house, where there is ample venti¬ 
lation, the shelves of open wood trellis 
work, and the floor of earth, and occa¬ 
sionally damped, to create humidity. A very 
dry atmosphere is injurious to Apples. 
Fruits that on the trees have been properly 
thinned, and been in swelling aided by 
liberal waterings to fully mature them, are 
invariably better keepers than are fruits 
grown under less favourable conditions. 

Reverting to the tasting test as conducted 
by the fruit committee of the R.H.S., the 
primary object was to see how far Apples 
grown in Nova Beotia and Canada, such a^ 
are sent to this country in the spring, and 
various home-grown Apples compared as to 
flavour. _ The chief Nova Scotian and Cana¬ 
dian varieties were Baldwin, King of Tomp¬ 
kins County, Fallwater, Golden Russet, 
Nonpareil, Stark, and Newtown Pippin. But 
not one of these varieties gave any satisfac¬ 
tion ; indeed, were not nice. Newtown Pip¬ 
pin, unfortunately, when cut, proved to have 
been internally frosted. Handsome and rich- 
coloured as may be many of the imported 
Apples, yet they do, to British palates, at the 
winter end of the season, seem greatly de¬ 
ficient in quality. Naturally, when even our 
own home-grown Apples are presented in 
pleasing appearance at the Temple flower 
show’ at the end of May, as is sometimes the, 
case, it is evident the flesh may be there, hut 
the flavour has long since departed. 

Amongst other dessert varieties of Apples 
that came after Lord Ilindlip were Lord 
Burgliley, Wagener (home grown), King of 
Tompkins County (home grown), and Clay- 
gate Pearmain. Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder, B ram ley’s Seedling, and Bismarck 
were the best cooking Apples, and, though 
not at their best, yet were certainly better 
than were the imported ones. Of course, 
during a season of comparative scarcity, it 
would not be possible to supply all our Apple 
requirements with home grown fruits. When 
we have a heavy home crop then there is a 
glut, because the efforts of growers are con¬ 
centrated on getting early sales of their 
fruits, no matter whether they be early or 
late varieties. It is at once the lack of 
proper storage room ami the objection to 
storing for late sale that cause this haste to 
market Apples, and also lead to the com¬ 
parative scarcity of good home-grown Apples 
late in the winter. Growers say storing does 
not pay, as it is too expensive, and too many 
fruits decay in the keeping. No doubt that 
is so, and those who embark in the business 
of Apple-growing cannot afford to be domi¬ 
nated by sentiment, but must be governed by 
business methods, or, in other words, mak¬ 
ing Apple-growing pay. Those who would 
specially lay themselves out to grow late- 
keeping* Apples for dessert, or even late cook 
ing Apples, must rel. 
the best keepers. Th 
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to enable the fruits to be thoroughly 
matured. They must have well ventilated, 
cool stores, where the fruits can lie thinly, 
and be easily examined. They must grade 
their fruits carefully, and, rather than send 
into market in coarse, wicker baskets, copy 
the methods of the importer, and box the 
fruits neatly. A. D. 

PRUNING CURRANTS. 

In bird infested districts the pruning of the 
above has to be deferred till spring, because, 
if pruned in the autumn, the birds denude 
the hushes of their buds during the winter 
months to such an extent ns to render the 
prospect of a crop rather a remote one. The 
bushes may be syringed with various mix¬ 
tures to make the buds distasteful, but they 
take them all the same. Enclosing the 
quarters with fish-netting or wire mesh-net¬ 
ting will secure the buds against attack, but 
where this cannot be done the only alterna¬ 
tive is to prune in the spring. As the season 
is fast advancing, the necessary pruning must 
now be done, and, assuming that 

Red and White Currants are to be the 
first to receive attention, the bushes, if full- 
grown, will require ull the side shoots on the 
branches, and those on the spurs also, 
to be shortened back to three buds. The 
leading shoots, or those situated at the 
extremity of each branch, may be left 
a trifle longer, which will allow of a 
slight annual extension. An exception 
should he made in favour of the Cherry- 
Red variety, which, though making strong 
wood, produces a great number of blind 
buds, consequently care must be taken 
to see that the leaders are cut back to a live 
bud, irrespective of the length of wood left. 
A well-placed shoot may be left here and 
there low down on the branches, with the 
object of ultimately replacing some of the 
oldest and worn-out branches, to keep the 
bushes furnished with vigorous, bearing 
wood. These shoots must, however, not be 
left full length, otherwise the buds will break 
irregularly, and the branch become indif¬ 
ferently furnished with fruiting spurs. Nine 
inches to 1 foot is quite a sufficient length to 
leave them, and the same rule should be ad¬ 
hered to when pruning the leading growths 
on bushes not yet fully established, and then 
there will bo no lack of spurs throughout the 
entire length of each individual branch. 
Young trees recently planted are best cut 
back hard—say, from 4 inches to 6 inches— 
and then if they possess from four to aix 
young growths each, they will break strongly 
as a result, and a good foundation is thus 
formed at the outset. I have some young 
bushes which were treated in this manner 
soon after being planted three seasons ago, 
which not only made remarkable growth, but 
bore a splendid crop of fruit also last year, 
and they are again in a promising condition, 
the spurs bristling with fruit-buds. This is 
mentioned simply to prove that it is advan¬ 
tageous to prune hard the same season as 
planting is done. Those sceptical on this 
point should make a trial by merely tipping 
the young wood on a few newly-planted 
bushes. Prune a few others hard, and watch 
results, and see which will give the best re¬ 
turns afterwards. All bushes, whether old 
or young, should have their centres kept 
open, which will admit of sunlight reaching 
the interior, and assist in developing and 
ripening the fruit. Suckers must be removed, 
for they are robbers, and appropriate a great 
deal of nutriment which should go towards 
nourishing both the bush and its crop. The 
appearance of suckers on the stem beneath 
the soil is plain evidence that proper care 
was not exercised when the tree was in its 
“cutting” stage by picking out all buds with 
the exception of four or five at the tips. If 
this is done properly, the stems remain clean, 
and but seldom produce suckers. 

Black Currants require different treat¬ 
ment from the foregoing, and must not be 
spurred, because the fruit is produced on the 
young wood made in the previous year. What 
Black Currants need is an annual thinning, 
with a view to the getting rid of the oldest 
wood, as far as possible, and, if carried into 
effect, the bushes are then always amply fur¬ 
nished with young wood. It is also a good 


plan to prune a few bushes rather hard each 
season, which induces them to produce vigor¬ 
ous growths and afterwards yield extra fine 
berries. Encourage the bushes to send up 
young growths from the base as much as 
possible, as these, if taken care of, will, in 
time, displace some of the older branches. 
To keep Currant plantations in vigorous, 
bearing condition, manuring must be done 
with no unstinted hand, and the manure 
placed or pointed in over and round about the 
roots, so that they may quickly benefit by its 
presence. G. P. F. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Fruit-trees for north walls.— What sort. of 
fruit could be induced to grow on a north wall in a 
mild climate (West Somerset)? Or, if not, what 
creepers would do well on it?—M. 0., Lethbridtje. 

[Morello Cherries do well on north wal'n. 
This is our favourite position for Morello 
Cherries; we never had them fail on it. 
Gooseberries and Currants succeed admir¬ 
ably on a north wall; indeed, they are the 
only crops with which we would deal in such 
a position. They not only grow freely, but 
fruit profuee.lv, and very often, when the 
bushes are thin of fruit in the most favour¬ 
able positions, those on the north walls are 
carrying full crops, the reason doubtless 
being that favourably situated bushes bloom 
early, and are often nipped by spring froets; 
whereas those on a cool north aspect are late 
in blooming and escape. The succession of 
fruit secured from plants on a north wall is 
worthy of consideration ; fruits do not begin 
to ripen until those in the sunny quarters are 
matured, and they remain sound and good 
long after the latter are over. This is a 
great advantage, and one which would be 
appreciated everywhere. Black Currants, 
Red and White Currants, and all varieties of 
Gooseberries succeed on north walls. In 
some places there may be borders of good 
soil along the bottom of the walls, and in 
such cases planting is easily done; even when 
places have to be entirely prepared for the 
bushes, little difficulty need be experienced, 
as a trench has only to be taken out and 
good soil substituted before planting. A 
trench 3 feet or 4 feet wide, and 2 feet or so 
in depth, will hold sufficient good soil to keep 
the plants going on well for many years.] 

Melons In pots —Can you advise me as to tlie 
best time to sow Melon-seeds—to he grown in a rool 
greenhouse? llow big should the plants be when 
planted singly? What sized pot should I then use? 
What compost, and how far apart should the plants 
be?—R. J. S. 

[Sow the seeds at once in 2J-inch pots of 
lightish soil pressed fairly firm, covering the 
seeds with £ inch of soil, and standing the 
pots in a temjjerature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
Sow two seeds in each pot, discarding the 
weaker within ten days after germination has 
taken place, supporting the remaining plant 
with a small stake betimes, and placing near 
the glass roof to keep it sturdy. In the mean¬ 
time your fruiting pots (10-inch or 12-inch, 
as you have room) should have been got in 
position, clean and well drained, with a thin 
layer of Moss or half-decayed leaves over the 
drainage, and the compost made quite firm 
with the potting stick. Allow a distance of 
18 inches between the centre of each pot, 
and run up the bine on n single stem, pinch¬ 
ing out the point when within 9 inches of its 
limit. Melons enjoy a fairly heavy loam, with 
the addition of a little soot and bone-meal ; 
and in placing the soil in, leave space for a 
top-dressing after the fruit is set. Get the 
plants set out in the fruiting-pots before they 
are pot-bound, keeping the little ball of soil 
well up, deep planting often being the cause 
of the plants cankering at the base. Very 
little water will be required until the bine 
begins to run ; but you must remember that 
Melons in pots, when once established, tnke 
a lot (especially when the fruit is swelling), 
and almost daily supplies of liquid-manure, 
and often clear water twice within the twelve 
hours.] 

Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse as mulch (Doubtful).— 
If we were compelled to use Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse aa 
a mulch for Strawberries, we should run it through a 
coarse sieve, and thus remove all the finer particles, 
and so prevent them from adhering to the fruits. 
But why not use also the mowings from lawns, as 
when cut every week there is no tirno for flowers to 
form sufficiently to produce seed? No doubt etiaw- 
litter is cleanest and best for Strawberries, especially 
as if laid down some three weeks before the fruit 
riprns it is washed clean. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Sow Chinese Primula for 
early flowering. The etellata varieties are 
pretty, and the flowers are useful for cut¬ 
ting. They flower freely, and the stalks are 
longer than those of the ordinary variety. 
Double Primulas are still in flower, but it 
will soon be time to see about their propaga¬ 
tion. This is best done by a top-dressing of 
chopped Sphagnum, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, pressing it well round the base of the 
sterns and keeping it moist. As the chopped 
Moss holds the moisture, less water will be 
required. In about am*nth roots will form, 
and division may take place. There are 
some beautiful things among the seedlings 
of Primula obconica, and though the plant 
bears a bad name, those who do not suffer 
from skin diseases need not he afraid oi it. 
Seeds of the carmine variety may be sown 
now. We have a mauve, a carmine, and a 
pure white variety, and we find the flowers 
useful for cutting. Tuberous Begonias are 
now growing freely, and should be shifted 
into larger pots if large plants are wanted. 
Sow seeds of Balsams and Cockscombs. 
The latter do best in a hot-bed near the 
glass. Balsams require cooler treatment. 
As Azaleas go out of flower pick off all seed- 
pods and move the plants to warm-house, 
where the syringe can be used freely during 
growth. Many of the imported plants are 
growing prematurely, and if the young 
shoots are not removed the flowers will lack 
substance. If the young shoots are removed 
there may be a lack of flowers next year. 
The cause of this premature growth is badly 
ripened wood, through the cold, sunless 
weather last summer. Divide Harrison’s 
Musk, and start small pieces in small pot* 
singly, to Ik* shifted on. Musk is not. quite 
so popular as formerly. Shift on young 
plants of Tree-Cam at ions. These plants 
will do good work the second year. 

Stove.-- Gloxinias that were started in 
February will soon require another shift. 
At the last shift add a little turfy loam and 
rough, flaky cow-manure to the compost, 
and drain the pots well. Caladiuins and 
Achimenes are now making growth. A little 
old cow-manure will add size and substance 
to both flowers and foliage. The foliage of 
Caladiums is more robust when more loam 
is used in the compost. This does not refer 
so much to the delicate varieties. Sow seed 
of Rivina humilis and various forms of Im- 
patiens. The comparatively new variety, 
Holsti, will thrive in a night temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Our plants have 
flowered freely all the winter. It may be 
propagated from cuttings as well ns seeds. 
There is a considerable variety of colour in 
the seedlings. Torenia asiatica makes a 
pretty basket-plant, and it may be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings or seeds. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Poinsettias as fast ns they can be, 
obtained ; they will require a brisk bottom- 
heat. and to be kept close and shaded till 
rooted. Cuttings of Euphorbia jacquinire- 
flora will strike now in bottom-heat. A tliin 
shade will soon be required in bright 
weather. 

Tropical Ferns. These should be re¬ 
potted now, if required, and it generally is 
once a year; but when they are getting old 
it is better to get rid of them, and have a 
few young plants coming on to take the 
place of the old ones. The Gyinnogrammas 
genreally produce spores when the plants 
are well developed, and those species which 
do not produce spores, or only sparingly, can 
be increased by division. Delicate species 
require a lighter soil than we commonly use 
for the stronger rooting species or varieties. 
All the stronger Ferns will grow well in 
two-thirds good loam and one-third leaf- 
mould and sand. Clean pots, free drain¬ 
age. moderately firm potting, shade and 
moisture, both in the atmosphere and also 
at the roots, are necessary. A night tem¬ 
perature of 60 clegs, will be high enough, 
and ventilation without draught will keep 
the plants hardy. 

Orchard-house. All surplus shoots should 
l>e removed or pinched back a little. bHt I 
do not believe in eapl^ pinching oL Peaches 
ami Nectarines. f liim»^nnv sV 1 ] jHnohed 

v .O QIC: 


when four or five good leaves have been 
made, but Peaches should be permitted to 
run out 8 inches or more before stopping 
them. If there are older, fruitless branches 
inclined to break away they may be shor¬ 
tened. By doing this the trees may be kept 
well furnished and the foliage robust and 
healthy, and when the wood is well ripened 
there will be plenty of fruits. Watering and 
ventilation are the most important matters 
now, and the airing should be carried out 
without draughts. A stuffy atmosphere is 
very injurious, but this can always be pre¬ 
vented by careful ventilation. Feeding may 
lie done by top-dressing and using liquid- 
manure when required, and something extra 
is wanted as soon as the fruits are swelling 
freely. When the season is more advanced, 
a little night air may ho given. Very small 
openings will keep up a circulation. 

Early Melons. The soil of the main plant¬ 
ing hills and that used for earthing up after¬ 
wards should be chiefly loam of a rich, ad¬ 
hesive character. Melons cannot be success¬ 
fully grown in light soil. Even Cucumbers 
do better in soil which has some body in it. 
It ought not to be necessary to shade Melons 
if the foliage is built up firmly by planting 
in rather heavy loam and ventilating 
properly. 

Late vinery. —Even in cold-houses the 
buds will be moving now, and as soon as the 
shoots are fairly started all the weak ones 
should be rubbed off. All old Vines will pro¬ 
duce many more shoots than are required, 
and the surplus should be removed as soon 
as the right shoots can be selected. One 
cause of mildew is cold currents rushing 
through the house. Very often doors are 
set open on a warm day. This i.s bad for 
the foliage. 

Tub gardening. Bay trees in tubs which 
have been placed under cover for shelter 
through the winter may now l»e brought out. 
Clipped Boxes and Portugal Laurels in tubs 
are very useful for standing on the terrace 
or round the courtyard. There is a nilver- 
leaved Euonvmus with broad foliage which 
can easily be trained into pyramid and 
standard forms which are very effective in 
the cool conservatory. 

Outdoor garden. —Sow hardy annualn. 
All the Californian annuals may be sown now. 
Only sow thinly, and thin freely when large 
enough. Godetias thinned to 6 inches apart 
make beautiful masses. Sweet Sultans, 
white, pink, and yellow, are nice for cutting, 
as»are also Cornflowers and Shirley Poppies. 
With those things, one can cut and come 
again, and they cost so little. Finish prun¬ 
ing Roses. Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses may 
yet be planted, especially where they have 
been kept in pote. Hollies and other ever¬ 
green shrubs may be planted with safety now 
if attention is given with water and mulch¬ 
ing when necessary. A sprinkling over the 
foliage after a bright day is often of more 
benefit than a lot of water at the roots. 
Plant the last of the Anemones, and the 
first of the Gladioli. Hyacinthue candicans 
makes an interesting group at the back of 
the border. Divide and replant all strong¬ 
growing herbaceous plants, including sum¬ 
mer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Take the 
pieces for replanting from the outside of the 
clumps, as they will be less exhausted there. 
This is the best season for moving hardy 
Ferns. 

Fruit garden. —Tf not covered, Peaches 
and Apricots must have suffered from the 
severe weather, though probably, as the sea¬ 
son is a late one, there were no blossoms ex¬ 
panded. No time should be lost in making 
all safe as far as possible. Grafting may be 
done now, or as soon as the sap flows freely. 
A few good Apples for placing on trees of 
inferior kinds may be had in dessert varieties 
—Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lord Burghlev, an 
excellent late dessert Apple. Newton Won¬ 
der will cook well, and is also good raw. For 
early cooking, there is nothing to beat Lord 
Suffield. The tree, however, is such a bad 
grower that it always remains email. Lord 
Grosvenor has taken its place in some gar¬ 
dens. Stirling Castle is a good cooking 
Apple. Grafts of most of the above can be 
obtained from fruit nurseries, and it is quite 
possible to have in three years large-headed 


trees that will boar heavy crops of fruit. 
Rind-grafting answers for old trees, and ad¬ 
mits of several grafts being placed on each 
stem or branch. Give Strawberry beds a 
dressing of lime and soot. 

Vegetable garden.— Earth up Potatoes 
in frame, and thin Carrots, but not severely, 
as young Carrots are large enough for use 
when half an inch in diameter at the crown, 
ancl they can lie thinned as required for use. 
Those who have spare room under glass may 
plant Tomatoes at 2 feet intervals, with 
French Beans between the rows of Tomatoes. 
The Beans will come off before the Tomatoes 
want, all the space. It in a mistake to over 
< rm\d Tomatoes, and strong, sturdy plants 
should be selected fur cool houses. Sow To¬ 
matoes now for planting outside at the end of 
the month of May. If the plants are strong 
early in May, they may he planted, and shel¬ 
tered by covering with inverted flower pots. 
A friend of ours used to grow heavy early 
crops in this way. Of course, it is a good 
deal of trouble, but there is not much ob¬ 
tained without trouble. The main crop of 
Potatoes may be planted between this and 
the middle of April. The tubers are prob¬ 
ably being sprouted now in a cool, light 
building. The sprouts should not be forced 
in any way, and two good shoots are better 
than more. Too much top means small 
Potatoes. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

A pril 6th. —Sowed main crop of Carrots 
ami Beet. Transplanted Asparagus. The 
trench system is mainly adopted, plenty of 
room being allowed. To raific roots for fore- 
| ing, the seeds are sown thinly, in drills 2J feet, 
apart. These are encouraged to grow till 
four ye are old, and are then very strong, ami 
force quickly, and. as nothing has been cut. 
from them, they do well. A fresh plot, of 
laud is sown annually. 

April 7th. —Planted a new border with 
hardy plants on the grouping system ; but wo 
have a border planted with single plants, 
and though it. is not. so bright, it is, I think, 
more interesting; but in a large garden 
there is more variety in follow ing out different 
systems of planting. Trees, shrubs, and 
flowers can be made more effective in this 
way. 

April 8th. —Shifted on young Ferns, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and Calceolarias. 
Sowed Chinese Primulas for winter flowering. 
Sowed Mignonette to form trees. These 
will, of course, be grown in single pots, shift¬ 
ing on as they grow. Some will be trained as 
pyramids, and a few as standards. All 
flowers will be pinched off till September for 
w’inter flowering. Pricked off seedling Be¬ 
gonias. 

April 9th. —We are doing what little graft¬ 
ing requires to be done. Certain kinds of 
Apples and Pears are required, and the 
heads of a few inferior varieties have been 
cut off, ancl better sorta will be substituted. 
Sowed early Milan Turnips. Planted out 
Cauliflowers in trenches. Early-sown Celery 
has been pricked off into boxes. Sowed 
New Zealand Spinach in small pots in heat. 

April 10th. —Sowed Broccoli and other 
winter greens, covering the seed beds with 
netting to keep off birds. Transplanted Let¬ 
tuces. Planted out Onions that, were raised 
in heat. Pricked out Leeks and Brussels 
Sproutn. Earthed up Cabbages on the early 
I border, ancl placed a string of matting rouncl 
the plants, to hasten the hearting. Sowed 
! Spinach, Beet, and Chervil. 

April 11th. —Put in cuttings of Poinsettias 
in bottom-heat., in thumb-pots. Moved plants 
to cold frames to make room in houses. This 
refers more especially to Pelargoniums and 
other bedding plants. These will be covered 
with mats at night for a time. Made up a 
hotbed for Melons. All plant-houses are 
vaporised from time to time when required. 
Moved more flowering plants to conservatory. 


Index to Voluriie XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, Is. Dd.) and Index (Sd. 
post free, 3Jd-£ for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents* pr_ of the Pub- 
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W IRE W ORMS, 

Grubs. Beetles and .Slugs in 

VHGPETABLES A 1 VD rLOWEBS. 

VapnriUr (a non-poisonous grey powder) sprinkled into the soil as directed e •mpUldj tUatroi/s the insects without the 
slightest injury to the plants. No tools, no extra labour. Inaecta killed in a feu: h-mrs -at longest in a few days. 
USE IT NOW WHEN DIGGING OR POTTING. Vaporito will make a wonderful difference in your garden 
clean, appetising Vegetables—healthy, beautiful Flowers. 


Without. VttDorito. 



YOU DO NOT OFFER COUNTERFEIT MONEY, THKRKKOItE DO NOT ACCEPT COUNTERFEIT GOODS. 
In Tins, 9d , 2s., 4 b Cd.; 11s. Gd. i>er ewt. (carriage paid), Obtainable from all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, etc. 
Write for New Booklet No. 43 to 

STRAWSONS (Dept. 12), 7la, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 








WM. DUNCAN TUGKLR 

& SONS, Ltd., 

r 27, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 

GARDEN FRAMES IN VARIETY. 

FRAMES. 


..£1 HO 


5ft. by 4ft. 


12ft. by Gft... 
16ft. by 6ft... 


2 11 0 


3ft. by 6ft. 


PUNT PRESERVER No. 37 


Mr,: 


Carriage Paid to most Stations 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 


EUREKA^- 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


T9 TIN I 

FOR 25 GALLONS 1 FOR 100 GALLONS 


LARGER SIZES 

AT 

LOWER RATES 


SOLD BY MANUFACTURERS 

AGENTS. Tomlinson* Hayward b; Lincoln. 


Gardeners Friend 

PROPACATOR.” 

Best on the market for 
Cutt ings, Hlipe, or raising 
Plants from .Seeds. 
HUNDREDS SOLD. 
Size, 3 ft. by l ft. 8 in. 
Price. 20 *, packed free. 
Fletcher & Phiilipson 
BagHOt-ut, Dublin 


PROTECT YOUR GAR DENS. — Netting, 

-L small mesh. 


small mesh, 

supplied by us to Royal Dardens. Cash returned if not 
approved of. Carriage paid oil orders over 5s. Commoner 
Netting, 40 »q. yards for Is. — II. J. GA880N, Networks, Rye. 


i sq. yards for Is. Bent any width. 
” 'al Oaf ' ~ 


CHEAP CARDEN FRAMES. 

Made of best materials, painted and glazed complete. 

6 ft by 4 ft .. £1 4 0 14 ft. by 3 ft. .. £0 14 0 
6 ft. by 4 ft. .. 15 6 I 4 ft. by 4 ft. .. 0 19 0 

8 ft. by 5 ft. .. 2 2 0 I 5 ft. by 4 ft. .. 10 0 

8 ft. by C ft. .. 2 4 0 I 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. 1 5 0 

Semi at onee for Free List nnd full particulars to 

C, HAYWARD & CO., Lto„ Brockley Rd„ BROCKLEY, London. S.E, 


ARE THE BEST. 

Hundreds of Thousands 8old 

Known and appreciated 
throughout the world. 

May be had of Local Iron¬ 
mongers or Seedsmen, 

THOMAS CREEN & SON, 

Limited, 

8mithfleld Ironworks, 

Leeds, and New Surrey 
Works, Southwark St., 

London, S.E. 

PLEASE WRITE for LIST15. MOTOR MOWERS MADE In VARIOUS SIZES. 


APPOINTED MAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

GX& JE3 JE5 2KT 9 SS 

Highest Awards: Gold Medal Royal Botanio Society, June, 1905-06; Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1905-07. 


MOWERS 


AND 


ROLLERS 



BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 

H0 !£i c ® RAL NORWICH. 
CREENHOUSES. des ^UmFtS mates 

No. 65.- WALL FRUIT TREE PROTECTOR. 


IMfL. 

No. 65a.—A Cheaper 
G lass 


£2, including 



No. 75.— MELON 


..£115 0 I 12ft. by Gft. 
.. 2 15 0 I 16ft. by Gft. 


HEATING APPARATUS fixed by experienced 
workman in any part of the country. 

No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, Gft. by 4ft., 
similar to No. 75, with Two Light* .. .. 


} 30/- 

PADDIAPC DAin on orders of 40 - value to moat 
uHnnlHuL rHIU Goods Stations in England. 



STT In the preparation 
RJI of Benger's Food 
the natural digestive 
principles are combined in 
proper proportion with 
those elements of food 
which are necessary to 
restore health and to 
sustain life. It assists 
nature in cases of 
weakened digestive power. 




For Infants, Invalids and (he Jlgcd. 

Mothers and interested persons are m; iestec 
to write lor Booklet, " Benger - 1 > 

How to Use it.” This contains a ’* C 
Guide to the Rearing of Infant-, 
cal information on the care of 1 
vale-cents, and the Aged, 
application to Benger s Toocl 
Works, Manchester. 




BAMBOO GARDEN CANES. 

4-rt. from 1 2 per 100. LISTS POST FREE. 
Our POPULAR 5/- BUNDLE contains— 
ISO Assorted sizes up to 7-ft. long. 
BAMBOO GARDEN ARCHES from 0/-each 
BAMBOO POLES for making Pergolas, &c. ( 
Immense stock of BAMBOO. Write for Our List*. \ 

The DAVIES BAMBOO CO., ! 

\ 164 LeVFh STHEBT. City^ Road LONDON E.C ( 


PRPFMHnilQFQ Special Competition 
un LL ri nUUoLO. Reductions. Minute 
specificat ions provided. ApprovuL 7 by 5, 42s. 9 by 6, 54s. 
lu by 7. 60S. 12 by 3, 78s. 15 jlrydf #5. -go by 10, £6 10s. 
Lean-to’s cheaper. PitrU 1 Ptte^CONVKRVATORlES a 
specialitr., GARUKSk WtAJJEH 8s.9d., 14s.6d. f 22s.Gd. 
G. MORDAlfNT, IITRAFAlCASRD.,Uf!£ENWiCH 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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POULTRY. r.nRRFQPniMncwrc dim Iras and Palms iu our dwelling-house for years in 

_ OUKKtbPOrlDENCEi good cond jtion, the watering always being done by 

_ . . standing the plants in a pail of water and allowing 

MITES ON FOWLS. Questions.— Queries and ansicers are inserted in them to remain there for half an hour or so, and 

Ovrv „ ward p-juno free of charge if correspondents follow these then leaving them to completely drain before taking 

UISLY those who are in constant communica- t^des- All communications should be clearly and concisely them indoors. In this way all stagnant water, so 
tion with poultry-keepers of nil classes can V? lt( J: n on f °/ the paper only, am] addressed to ! injurious to plants in pots, is avoided, 
realise the extent to which the parasitic in- ! LondHH^F °/ ! Violets failing (/’. T .).-There must be more 


POULTRY. 


MITES ON FOWLS. 


tion with poultry-keepers of nil classes can V? ,t( J: n on °™ * ide °S the paper onto, am] addressed to ! injurious to plants in pots, is avoided, 
realise the extent to which the parasitic in- °UtUrLm Violets failing if. T.).-Thcre must be more 

festation of fowls influences the economy of Petti.,smut The name and addreslof th, Ndf art than , 0, ! e causc . f °; ‘)|« f “ l , lur ? *° * lllc , h h J° u , re '"> 
production, there being a tendency to under- " '1 ui ” d . 1T }Jhddition to any designation he man desire to ‘J’’ *5?“ ly ,cfy‘vcof\ud f«bk° root n'id 

estimate the power of such vermin, whose 25*2 

strength lies in their numbers and rapid mul- than 

tiphcation. Picas and lieu are inimical to dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be i ‘ so suff * red *. ron ' * ,K dreaded fungus pest to such 
health, hut their forms are more easily 

recognisable, and their attacks are usually 1 or..dissolved in hat water will make *» gallons- 

less injurious than those of the smaller para- queries by post y y \ occasionally, the disease might possibly be kept in 

sites, whose presence is frequently unsus- Naming frult.-Rm*™ Wm our Mr, iu -mtad toKSurtTK ^t?jSr«».n^fiShV5 m 


e receipt of their communication. We do not reply to I 1 oz - .dissolved in hot water will make 2* gallons- 
teries bff post. occasionally, the disease might possibly be kept in 

f> i , , . , , I cheek. Common flowers of sulphur is also good, first 

--.i..,! A | - a, • , ,• , *.« invT ii j' i • m • “I? rf f ftre ni ! r ,ieI P tv mixed to a mustard-like paste and finally dissolved in 

pected. Already tins year there have been tunning frmt shouldbear tn mind that several epecunens water, adding soft soap already dissolved. The 

numerous complaints of feather-eating, a ]^ dulerent stgges of colour and size of the sarne kind disease is most active in early autumn, and, whether 

trouble which usually commences about 

March or April, and is more prevalent where NUZ T? '*"* unri " e S i the IramoLnJe'tfJTeed fo? 

fowls arc kept ill close confinement. Tins 1 irM%^,! e T'?‘- l ' an ' t ' c ‘'’ / {V u . ,, . ar ‘ a ^i™. The best spraying syringe Is the Abol." 
habit has been erroneously attributed to nn tweimew of Nh kifi'HShLAi ’ ,e ^' ,sar!, that An ordinary syringe is unsuitable. It all the plants 

insufficiency of green food, an intermittent VNZUoXf “ ,e ™ h ,,op# 
water supply, or the idleness imposed by the the at>uve directions are observed. en g is .cas n. 

limitation of space, although it is no doubt- VEGETABLES. 

true that the trouble is encouraged by the PLANTS AND FLOWERS Fowl-manure (J. h .).—You can make excellent 

conditions of confinement which are more Removing Narcissi from pots O. //•>.-When mun'Tlt' .olTfSr hStvJjtht 

or less incompatible with health and eamta- Narcissi have finished blooming you can plant them in hours in a tub containing 20 gullons of water. Tf you 
tion. All forms of parasitic infestation are u spare bed. You should knock the soil out of the added a small bag of soot also, good would result, 

discouraged bv space, light, and ventilation ! , s vvd hout breaking the ball, and place this in a You could apply this liquid to all descriptions of 

riM . • „ v \ . . i *. hole which you have previously excavated in the bed, crons with perfect safety 

1 he plucking by birds of their own feathers, and then fill it in with soil until the bed is level, P P y ' 

or those of others, does not, as a rule, in the taking care at the time not to disturb the hall of 

first instance arise from any morbid taste, roots Then give a copious watering, which will settle SHORT REPLIES, 

blit i« nrimnrilv tlm roc.df V-,r the toil, and water again at intervals until the leaves _ 

but is primarilj the result o the effort to diedown. The bulbs should be left in position for 

allay irritation and destroy its Ruse—viz., a the whole of the next season, but in the second sum- Eliza .—Write to M. Coehet, Editor of the Journal 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Removing Narcissi from pots (J. II .).—When 


VEGETABLES. 

Powl manure (J. L .).—You can make excellent 
liquid-manure from fowls'-dung. Put a bushel into 
a large coarse bug, arid let it soak for forty-eight 


Narcissi have finished blooming you can plant them in hours in a tub containing 20 gallons of water. If you 
a spare bed. iou i should knock the soil out of the added a small bag of soot also, good would result. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Eliza .—Write to M. Coehet, Editor of the Journal 


minute mite. The presence of this mite fully mt * r they may be taken up and the largest potted des Rose * “ Grisg-Suisnes, Scine-et-Marne, France.- 

explains the freuuent rapid spread of the again for flowering under glass. W A:rl ce . _ r ?5^ if'* om . qll " y *" ,? ur 


explains the frequent rapid spread of tile 

feather-eating habit throughout a floek, par- 'suet substmTccs^ as" win'render it"'more I 011 how to use siilphate ot iron tor destroying Moss, 

tieularly if the male bird is infected. The porous Should be 8 added to KoT grit.”^ S ?” S5„>i 

most effective treatment is an application of mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, 1 '? a (Jlestlon fo J .‘f n to whom you should 

one part of creosote to twenty of* Sard, which o, 

will remove the cause of the irritation, al- be well trenched two spades 6 deep, and plenty of tt^ I P 01 ' “ d E f a " d a , warm greenhouse and then 
though it will not always stop the acquired materials mentioned incorporated with it. Another “ cc ; r ‘? ln "hut percen age germinates. We may say 

habit, if of long standing. Some years ago excellent plan in dealing with clay soil Is to add r, hat A 1 IS Tht Ve h.,o'Ti'? ! im-V“fl "“f'®' Vr ,J' T: 

!■ n , , 6 , o. nipntv nf ulnckp/i limr. ond cnr»t Wo .irx raxcoe. —The beetle which is eating your Ferns is 

feather 01 ! m ‘ "‘"ih i° form , «f the lime !yoi motion loufd be of any v dne If y 5 prohahiy the Black Vine weevil. If you could semi 

feather trouble by the lodging of a protest want lime, get It fresh, let it be air slacked, and a 9> ec,raen '. th[,n wc should be pleased to name it, 

against an exhibited fowl upon the ground then spread it over the soil of your garden. and suggest a remedy. r. b. Keep it loose, so 

iu a a * lir , - iii N , . , , , n s * that the rain can wash down to the roots, and if the 

that some of the feathers had been clipped ; Soil for rock-garden (i?.).-A soil composed of fiea son is dry mulch with rotten manure as far as the 


Improving clay soil (Gannett). — To improve 


February 15th, page 680.- 


Reackett .—See note 


Cp,,,, r „l JnctonAnc k„ x ouiuc, juuici .1 ilentr uicuiuui, to noiiiu Japan, by J. Condor. Sampson, Low, and Marston, 

oevcral instances have recently come under Ume is poison, others revel in a soil containing it, London, E.C.; and “ Notes on Japan,” l.y Alfrcil 
my notice of the spread of the disease com- while some nourish in a compost containing little else Parsons. Any bookseller could get these for you, if 

monly known as 6Caly log bv means of nur- Rr, v+ the lower portion of the rock-garden they are still in print. 

',1 l- ,1 *1 ° Vui- at the opportunity often occurs of constructing a moist, 

chased birds carrying the mite which is the peaty bed, in which such subjects as Wood Lilies .- 

cause of the excretion and crusts which give (Trillium) and the Mocassin - flower (Cypripcdium NAMES OP PLANTS AND FE7 : ITS 

the characteristic unsightly appearance to *P ec ^hhe) will succeed admirably. _ 

the scales of the feet. Freedom and cleanli- . Llli x Um , , lon Biflonim the second year ( M . Fin - , T . _ , „ 

ness are the best nrowniivf.. nn ,1 : n Vi However this Lily may be treated, you con- Names of plants.-Afra. Patrick.-l, Probably 

ess arc the best preventives, and, in the not expect it to flower as well the second season as the Nertera depressa: should like to see in fruit; 2, 

event of its introduction, the mite will be first. The greatest success is obtained by standing Hilone sp.-Bruin.—1, Either a Passiflora or a Tar- 

found to yield to an application of the above- tl,e Points out-of-doors in a sunny spot after the soni «, but cannot tell without flowers; 2 , Sparmannia 

mentioned ointment An filfornnliw* blossoms are past. They must be watered when africana; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegaturn; 4, 

is tl,rZlv Z?r inn !f /i J ? method necessary (ill about the middle of September (or even 1’Iease *end in bloom; 5, Panicum virgatum; C, Poly. 
is me daily immersion ot tile affected parts earlier), when many of them will show .signs of going podium yulgare cristnlum. Kindly read our rules as 

in paraffin until the excrescence® fall off. to rest. After this no more water will be needed, t0 naming plants.- O. F. Clifford .—Andromeda 

Probably the greatest amount of harm is nn<1 « s the stems die down turn them out of the pots, japonic®; poor specimen.-Mrs. Contain.—See note 

worked hv tho rod n .itA remove as much soil from the bulbs as you possibly on Via 11 ace's Rockfoil, in this issue, page 66.- 

. ,, . “ , f Wd mite, which breeds so can without injuring the roots, and repot.* After E-hl. IV.—Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) aulicum.- If. J 

rapidly in hot weather, is nocturnal in its this they may be stood in u sheltered spot out-of- When sending plants under number at any time, 

habits, and attacks adults and chickens im- doors or in a cold-frame. This latter is the better, Please let the number be exposed. Your plants are 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING STANDARD APPLE-TREES. 
The illustration accompanying the notes on 
the subject of “The Pruning of Standard 
Apple-trees,” which appeared in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, February 15th, 
p. 668, will be welcomed by all who have the 
welfare and the cultivation of hardy fruit at 
heart. It will, or, at any rate, should, serve 
a most useful purpose, a« the merest tyro 
can see, and the more readily understand 
after studying the figure for the space of five 
minutes, how a young standard Apple should 
be pruned in its infancy, so to speak, than he 
could by the perusal of perhaps a whole page 
of letterpress directions in an hour. The 
pruning of young standard Apples, like that 
of Pears, is either too often omitted or other¬ 
wise overdone, the results in both cases 
generally being equally lamentable. Instead 
of the pruning-knife being used or the indis¬ 
criminate shortening back of the whole of the 
young shoots, with which a tree is furnished 
on its receipt from the nursery, as is so very 
often the case, it should be applied to the 
reduction of the growths in the inner part of 
the head, and in eliminating the leader alto¬ 
gether only. This leaves the interior free 
and open, and then, if the shoots retained 
are shortened back, say, to one-third, if well 
ripened, making the cuts at buds which point 
outwards, the framework of the future tree 
is at once formed. After this the chief thing 
each season is to shorten useless sprays, and 
to keep the centres open, to allow light 
and air to have free play to all parts of the 
tree. Here, again, the illustration under 
consideration will prove valuable to those 
lacking practical knowledge, as they can see 
a! a glance which shoots and the number that 
should he retained, and which to dispense 
with in future. When 1 first commenced my 
gardening career, it was.the fashion to train 
dwarf Apple-trees in the form of a vase or 
basin, tho branches being disposed at fairly 
regular intervals, and tied cither to stakes or 
to circular iron wire hoops. The latter were 
from 4 feet to 6 feet in diameter, and the 
centre of the tree was, therefore, quite open, 
and all parts received its due share of sun¬ 
light and air. It is a modified form of this 
method which should be adopted for stand¬ 
ards, and if this were so, and adhered to, the 
pruning of such trees would be reduced to a 
minimum ; at any rate, there would then be 
no necessity for resorting to the style of prun¬ 
ing which one of tho writers of the notes in 
question correctly terms “hacking back.” If 
profitable crops of fine fruit are desired, they 
are undoubtedly to be obtained from well- 
regulated, open headed trees. Some may not 
be in agreement with this assertion, but it is 
based on many years’ experience gained in 
various parte of the country. I was once ridi¬ 
culed for ruling that the pruning of trees on 
these principles was the correct one. This 
was at a pruning cofnjJfetition ? but! were I 
again called upon tokdju|i£ite,i tJ&ld^cision 
would be the same. 


DISBUDDING PEACHES. 

(Reply to Gannkt.) 

It is difficult in the space of a brief reply to 
give sufficient details to clearly describe the 
work of disbudding in Peaches. There is a 
deal of necessary study and application to 
carry on the growth of trained Peach-trees 
successfully. They are so profuse in growth 
that disbudding must be continued over a 
lengthened period. It is a bad plan to re¬ 
move all superfluous shooto in one day. It 
is better to extend this over a week, or even 
two, to avoid the check to the future growth. 
Nor must fruit be considered the first year 
of planting. It is better, in fact, to remove 
any flowers there may be in a bud state now. 
In tho course of disbudding, Peaches and 
Nectarines always choose a well-placed 
shoot, as near the base as possible of every 
existing principal one, allowing as a leader 
the bud growth at the extremity of the same. 
If the matured branch should bo of a fairly 
good length, then allow' an additional shoot 
between these two. In the case of a young 
tree not yet fully furnished, this course 
would be easy. The object of the choice 
of the basal growth is to provide for the 
fruiting-growth of the following year. Often 
the growth allowed from the extremity is 
pruned back, though not in every case, to 
the fruiting shoot behind it. Much of this 
depends on the tree itself and the fulness of 
its furnishing. Crowding is confusing, caus¬ 
ing unnecessary labour, and is not good for 
tho trees, thus disbudding should be carried 
out so that this after-trouble is avoided. 
Never leave two fruits at one joint, because 
one is ample, and choose those Peaches for 
your crop that can be fully exposed to tho 
sun, and which occur on the upper side of 
the branch. Always choose permanent 
shoots on tho upper, not the under, sides of 
existing fruiting wood. Those that occur 
on the under sides are the first that can be 
removed. In many instances there will be 
at least ten shooto where two only are re¬ 
quired, thus it is advisable to retain those 
best placed for the formation of the future 
tree. Manipulation of the green shoots 
of Peach-trees becomes in itself almost a fine 
art, which cannot possibly be dealt with in 
a faultless manner by the amateur grower. 
A little professional assistance is of great 
value in giving a proper insight into the ini¬ 
tial courses of true manipulation. Except 
in the case of a very strong shoot, no stop¬ 
ping of Peach growths is necessary, and the 
lateral branches formed this year are those 
which produce fruit next season. Apricots 
differ in their habit from Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines in that once the trees are well shaped 
the future crops are produced on short spurs, 
formed by pruning in summer and winter. 
Peaches fruit on spurs, but it is not a natu¬ 
ral course of production. Tying or nailing, 
whichever course is taken, of the growing 
shoots must be undertaken periodically, so 
that they are early trained into their proper 
shape, and make sure they are kept free or 
in front of the wires, and are not too tightly 
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bound. Always allow room for the expan¬ 
sion of the shoots of any tree, so that their 
progress is not hindered throughout the 
growing season. 


A FIG-TREE FAILING TO FRUIT. 

Though a regular reader of your paper, from which 
l have gained some of my most valuable gardening 
information. I have not before troubled you by any 
queries. 1 should, however, feel obliged If you will 
kindly assist me with a little advice with respect to 
a Fig-tree. 1 ought to say that my particular hobby 
is in the sole direction of growing flowers, principally 
Roses, and I know little or nothing of fruit-culture. 
My garden contains a fair collection of fruit-trees, 
such as Apples, Pears. Plums, which I have managed 
to prune and keep fairly up to the mark; but there 
is one Fig-tree which is obstinately and consistently 
barren. It is growing against n wall in a corner 
facing south-west (by growing against a wall, I mean 
close to it., not trained or fastened to it), and puts 
forth leaves and young shoots galore, but not a 
sign of anything approaching fruit. This goes on 
year after year, without the least change to denote 
that it has any idea of what is expected of it. I 
know quite well, like a thought-reader, that before 
you had turned over the first page of this letter, the 
words " root prune ” had formed themselves in your 
editorial mind; but I am afraid that the situation of 
the tree—in the angle of two walls—puts that out of 
court. It is a large tree, and if you are going to tell 
me to dig it up, or any strenuous manual labour of 
that kind, I would rather hew it down, and risk a 
prosecution by the landlord. As it is, if any of its 
rollicking branches get In my way, I saw them off; 
but otherwise it has been left severely alone. I have 
never pruned it, because I don't know how. It has a 
lot of vigorous "suckers” nearly as thick as my 
wrist shooting up round the main trunk, and seems 
to be enjoying itself on the whole. I am not parti¬ 
cularly fond of Figs, and until I saw' this tree I did 
not want any Figs; but I certainly object to a strong, 
hulking tree occupying my ground for nothing, and 
looking at me day after day with a sarcastic grin, so 
to speak, while its betters are doing something to 
justify their existence. It is getting on my nerves, 
and I cannot pass it without scowling. I seem to 
understand the parable of the barren Fig-tree better 
than I ever did when I went to Sunday-school. The 
article on "Outdoor Figs," in a recent issue, does not 
help me. Is there any possible chance of my being 
able to coax or scare it into bearing fruit, and, if so, 
how ?—ficus Irritans. 

[You are evidently a good thought-reader, 
whatever skill you may possess as a F'ig- 
grower; for “root pruning” were the words 
fixed on by what you call the “editorial 
mind ” before the page was turned over. 
But what is the use of your asking for advice 
if you do not mean to take it? And if you 
really cannot root prune, because of the posi¬ 
tion, remember what was done to the Fig- 
tree of old. “Cut it down ! Why cumbereth 
it the ground?” However, we are not in a 
position to decide on what is or is not pos¬ 
sible. All we can do is to give you the 
result of the application of the editorial 
mind to the problema irritans. Root prune, 
clear away the suckers from the bottom, and 
thin out the wood wherever it is too thick, 
bearing in mind the necessity for a general 
letting in of light, and air. You will, prob¬ 
ably, then get fruit that will give you a taste 
for Figs, for Figs grown by oneself have a 
charm and flavour that cannot be possessed 
by any others. At any rate, you will get 
your nerves right, and even if you can ap¬ 
preciate only the sight of the fruit, and dry 
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not care for the savour, you might, in due 
season, remember that an editorial mind is 
impossible without an editorial body and an 
editorial palate. Vcrbum sajj.f But get the 
Figs first.] 


APPLE BOSTON RUSSET. 

As the majority of fruit growers are aware, 
it is well known that nearly all of the varieties 
of Apples which reach this country in such 
splendid condition and in such enormous 
quantities from America cannot be grown 
here with any degree of success. There are, 
however, a few exceptions, and among them 
is the variety figured in the accompanying 
illustration, and which is widely known as 
Boston Russet. Rejoicing in a number of 
synonyms, all ending with the affix “Rus¬ 
set,” it is universally known and grown under 
the name we give above, and those who 
habitually purchase American-grown Apples, 
and this variety in particular, will be quite 
familiar with the designation, and also be 
able to identify the fruit figured. Its parent¬ 
age is unknown, and all the authorities we 
have consulted content themselves by re¬ 
marking that it is an old American variety, 
and that it is largely cultivated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Boston, U.S.A. This paucity of 


awaken growers to the fact that our markets 
i might be more largely supplied with home¬ 
grown produce at the end of the winter and 
in the early spring months. 

POT-STRAWBERRIES AND FROST. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s fruit committee, a Kentish 
member produced samples of Royal Sove¬ 
reign Strawberry-plants, shaken out from 
pots, to show' how harmful sharp frosts had 
been during the winter in injuring both leaf 
and flower-stems. The plants shown were 
quite blind, so far as numerous leaf-stem6 
w'ere concerned, and quite so in relation to 
flower-stems. But this trouble, with which 
other members had had experience, was 
found only on pot-plants standing in blocks 
close together out in the open air, and not 
plunged in ashes or leaves, as is generally 
done, where such material is obtainable. 

| The chief period of harm is when frosts arc 
i accompanied by intensely cold, fierce winds, 
as these play amongst the pots, causing the 
balls of soil in them to freeze hard, and, as 
a result, doing the roots great harm, such as 
does not occur when pots are plunged to 
their rims in leaves or ashes, or where grow¬ 
ing in the open ground. Those who may 



Apple Boston Russet. From a photograph of a fruit sent by 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Ohclsea. 


information respecting its history does not 
detract in the least from its value, for in 
Boston Russet we have a true American Apple 
which succeeds remarkably well. If confir¬ 
mation of this is required it can be found 
by consulting the lists issued by most of our 
nursery firms who make the raising and 
growing of fruit-trees a specialty, where it 
will be found quoted. That it is not a tender 
variety may be gathered from the fact that 
we once met with it flourishing on the heavy 
loam overlying the crude, cold clay in Lin¬ 
colnshire, and this circumstance was account¬ 
able for its being added to our own collec¬ 
tion. 

Boston Russet keeps well, which enables 
those who so desire it to have it in sound ’ 
condition well into the spring. This in itself i 
is a recommendation, hut it must also be said I 
that the quality is first rate, for its yellowish 
flesh is juicy, sugary, rich, and highly- 
flavoured. It comes into use in January. I 
It is first rate grown in bush form, and is 
really more suited for growing either as a 
garden tree or in plantations, rather than the 
orchard, and it is an excellent cropper. Now 
that attention is drawn to the many good and 
late-keeping varieties of Apples which jvc^an 
cultivate in our own coV£ti|yUi| s i,A£e|Ht>ped 
that the figuring of still another m4y)furtner 


have plants that arc blind- that is, carry no 
flower stems- may better understand the 
cause of that blindness than they, perhaps, 
did previously. Where it is possible to 
shelter the plants from the beginning of De¬ 
cember onward in low frames, the plants 
are safe, as the pots are not exposed to 
winds, and frost is also much moderated. 
But those who contemplate potting up early 
runners to fruit them under glass in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, should get together during 
the summer and autumn a good heap of coal 
ashes in which to plunge the pots, as these 
furnish very admirable protection. It by no 
means follows that it is best under all cir¬ 
cumstances to liouso all the plants in 
frames during the winter. Many thousands 
of such plants have to be wintered outdoors, 
standing close together, and so long as the 
pots are well drained, to enable rain-water 
to percolate away freely, and also plunged in 
ashes or leaves, they suffer nothing, and, 
perhaps, because the roots are kept moist, 
do even better when fruiting than do those 
that have not been so exposed. I know 
pot-Strawberry growers who prefer this form 
of exposure for their plants rather than 
have them too much protected. But there 
is great value in having a frame in which to 
put batches for, perhaps, a fortnight or three 


weeks, to give them a start quietly before 
putting them into a warm-house. In such 
case no sooner is one batch cleared from the 
frame than another from the open air can 
take its place, and so on, until all the pot 
stock-is used up. A. D. 

MARKET STRAWBERRIES. 

I sham be much obliged if you will kindly give me 
the following information in an early issue of Garden¬ 
ing:—(1) What are the most popular market varie¬ 
ties of Strawberries at the present time, and of these 
the most suitable for growing in the open, and under 
glass, without artificial heat? (2) The best time for 
planting the above? (3) Whether, with a suitable 
soil. Strawberries can be grown to perfection near the 
sea?—E. C. Hill. 

[While what may be described as the most 
popular market Strawberries are few, seeing 
that market growers limit their varieties to 
those most generally grown for that purpose, 
there are other undoubtedly fine varieties 
more frequently grown in gardens that are 
heavy croppers, and may prove equally popu¬ 
lar with market growers, if better known. 
Generally the most popular market sorts are 
Royal Sovereign, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Fill- 
basket, the two first-named being the most 
widely grown. For market it is import¬ 
ant that the fruits travel well, they be 
firm—very soft-fleshed fruits, no matter how 
fine, soon coming to grief. Still, fruits may 
be firm or otherwise, according to soil, to 
exposure to ample sun warmth, aud whether 
grown very highly fed or not. If you care in 
planting a breadth of Strawberries, and would 
liko as fairly long a season of fruit as can 
reasonably be hoped for, plant Royal 
Sovereign, Sir Joseph Paxton, Bedford 
Champion, Leader, Fillbasket, and Givon’s 
Late Prolific. This last variety seems largely 
to have displaced Latest of All, a very good 
variety for stiff soils, and generally recog¬ 
nised as the best late Strawberry in cultiva¬ 
tion. Leader is a heavy cropper, and is, un¬ 
fortunately, in commerce also as Kentish 
Favourite. The leafage is not great, but the 
crop remarkable. Fillbasket is also a heavy 
cropper. Bedford Champion is newer, but 
produces superb, round, deep-coloured fruits. 
How far your soil may suit Strawberries has 
to be proved, but, in any case, have, it deeply 
worked, well manured, also thoroughly 
cleaned before planting. As to the best time 
for planting, that must depend on your plants 
and the weather. If you can have strong, 
early, well-rooted runners in September, 
plant then, if the soil be at all moist. If not, 
plant in October, or so soon as the soil is- 
moist, yet not wet. The chance of getting a 
crop of fine fruit from the plants the succeed¬ 
ing year depends on the strength of the run¬ 
ners. These should always be the earliest; 
also be from plants that have fruited. They 
should either be encouraged to root into the 
soil between the rows of plants, other runners 
from them being cut off, or the runners so 
soon as they show roots cut off from the old 
plants, and dibbled out into a nursery-bed, 
the soil of which has had a good dressing of 
6 hort manure worked into it. In this bed the 
runners should be occasionally well watered. 
They soon make strong roots, and may be 
lifted with balks of soil attached in October, 
and be planted out where to fruit. This prac¬ 
tice saves much trampling over the fruiting- 
beds to layer runners between the rows. We 
have no reason to assume that proximity to 
the 6ea is harmful to Strawberries. Very 
fine crops have been provided in such posi¬ 
tions. The famous Bursledon and Botley 
Strawberry breadths of Hants are very near 
Southampton Water. 

With respect to the best varieties to grow 
under glass without heat, none is better 
than Royal Sovereign ; indeed, it is the almost 
universal variety for that purpose. To this 
may be added Sir J. Paxton and Givon’sLato 
Prolific. It is unwise to have too many varie¬ 
ties for that purpose. But to have good fruit¬ 
ing plants in pots for house work the general 
rule is to put out a few rows of stout runnel's 
in October, specially to produce new runners 
early. These are not allowed to carry bloom, 
and" for that reason they throw runners 
earlier and stronger. Those runners are, so 
soon as well formed, layered into pots filled 
with good soil and sunk half their depth into 
the ground. Such potted plants need fre¬ 
quent waterings to assist root action.] 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

THE MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWER 
(CHOISYA TERNATA). 

Though tho Salvias, Dahlias, Cluster 
Flowers (Centrum), ami similiar plants of 
Mexico arc common enough in our summer 
borders, there are few of them that one may 
risk in the open the year round. This beau¬ 
tiful shrub is an exception. Everywhere 
throughout the south, and in the warmer 
parts of the Midland Counties, it succeeds as 
a wall shrub, growing and flowering freely 
in all save the coldest seasons. In Cornwall. 
Devon, and other parts of the 6outh const, 
it may bo seen as a bush or forming thick 
hedges, beautiful in leaf and flower ; nt K_*w 
it is nearly as much at home, and but seldom 
touched by frost; while in inland districts, 
ns far north ns Stourbridge and York, plants 
thrive in the open upon sheltered walls. 
Grown in this way, Choisyns endured weeks 
of frost in the terrible winter of 1880—81, 
coming through with very little damage, and 
in sharp spells since then have stood seven- 


growth, renewing itself freely by new Bhoots 
from the base as old stems decay or are in¬ 
jured by frost. A member of the Hue 
family, to some the smell of its leaves is un¬ 
pleasant, but this is not noticeable unless 
the foliage is bruised. In warm southern 
gardens the plant often begins to bloom 
during April and May, when the flowers cover 
the plant, lasting for several weeks. A 
second crop of flowers often appears in 
August and September, while in sonic sea¬ 
sons the plant is almost constantly in bloom. 
It forms a beautiful companion to such a 
shrub as the large-flowered Escallonia (E. 
macrantha), tho handsome foliage and fine 
flowers of red and white contrasting and 
mingling very prettily. 

Culture under glass.— In northern gar¬ 
dens or blenk, exposed districts it is a good 
plant for the conservatory, easily grown and 
brought into flower with very little heat; in 
fact, given bare protection from frost, it will 
thrive and blossom perfectly in a house. In 
pots its habit is not so good as when the roots 
are free. It is quite at home on the back 
wall of a sunny house, hut when planted 


mountain valleys, where it mingles with the 
Cluster Flower (Cestrum) in rich profusion 
in moist, half-shaded dells. 


Sprays of tho Mexican Orange-flower in a vase. 


(ecu dtgri --s of frost quite unharmed, while 
near at hand Viburnum plicatuni, Laurels, 
Hydrangeas,. Ivies, Aucuhas, and the Sweet 
Bay, have suffered severely. While, there¬ 
fore, the Choisya cannot claim to be per¬ 
fectly hardy, under favourable conditions it 
is fully as much so as many shrubs far less 
lK*autiful that are planted without hesitation 
in gardens. 

As a wall plant.— This beautiful ever¬ 
green does best when trained against a sunny 
wall, facing south or south-west, but will do 
well even in colder aspects if protected from 
frost and cold winds. It should bo planted 
in light, rich soil, raised somewhat above 
the general level if the subsoil is cold and 
heavy. A mixture of peat, loam, and char¬ 
nel is often recommended, but it does well 
enough without such preparation where the 
*oil is good and light. So placed, it spreads 
fast, easily reaching a height of eight or ten 
feet covering a wide space with its dark 
?reen leaves, and bearing in profusion its 
white clusters of flowers, like those of the 
Drange (to which it is nearly allied), but 
Mustered differently, and sweet with a strong 
fragrance as of Hawthorn. Treoi-ed either 
is a Ipvih or as a Vail ph*ut, 5t A jf^fcigorous 


under glass the soil should not Iks too rich, 
or growth becomes rank and flowers few. 
Red spider is its one foe when in tho green¬ 
house, and syringing is needed to keep clear 
of this pest in warm weather. Few plants 
are more easily increased, either from layers, 
from cuttings*of the spring growths rooted 
in gentle heat, or slips of the half-ripened 
shoots put into sandy soil under a handlight 
in early autumn ; suckers, already rooted, 
are often pushed from the base, and are 
readily detached. 

The Choisya is commoner upon the eonti- 
ntMit than with us, being much grown for its 
early blooms under glass, which are nl*o in 
demand as a cheap substitute for Orange 
flowers at marriages. In the south of France 
the plant grows with great rapidity into 
hushes of a naturally rounded form, and six 
or eight feet high when fully grown. Upon 
such strong shrubs the size of the clusters is 
very large, often reaching nearly a foot 
round, the stout branches bending under 
their weight, while upon the warm, calm 
evenings of late spring one may detect the 
fragrance of the flowers at a distance of 
many yards. In its native country the 
Choisya is a shrub of the uplands and the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bamboo flowering. - I have an old Bamboo- 
r*l«nt. which has flowtTed, and I have been told it 
will die when it has ripened its seed. Is this ro? I 
w ish to save and bow some of the seed. When ought 
the heed to he ripe, and when should it be sown?— 
Bamboo. 

[The probability is that your Bamboo will, 
when it has ripened its seed, either die out¬ 
right or look so miserable that you will he 
tempted to destroy it. As you do not give 
us the name of the epecios, we can sny no¬ 
thing further on the point, for some are less 
liable to perish than others after flowering. 
The vigorous-growing Arundinnria Simoni is, 
as a rule, one of the least affected, but, 
generally speaking, this only flowers in a 
scattered fashion, and not over tho whole 
plant, as many Bamboos do. Tho seed of 
yours should ripen in the course of the sum¬ 
mer, and ought to be sown as soon as pos¬ 
sible after that. One thing to bear in mind 

is that, however freely Bamboos may flower, 
they do not always produce 
good seed.] 

Vitis pterophora. — M. 

Riviere, Director of tho 
llamnia Garden, Algiers, 
recently presented to the 
Societe Nationals d’Acch- 
matation, some of the 
stems, the aerial tubercles, 

and fruit of Vitis ptero¬ 

phora (Baker), (V. gongy- 
lodes (Baker), from Brazil. 
It is an interesting species 
for the cold - temperate 
greenhouse, and curious on 
account of its winged 
stems, long, rosy-coloured 
mots, and the globular, or 
spindle-shoi>ed, swellings at 
the extremities of the 
branches, developing into 
aerial, drooping tubercles, 
sometimes four or five 
inches long, which serve 
for the propagation or the 
plant. The fruit of this 
species is little known, and 
probably it is the first time 
it has been observed in 
Algiers. The fruit is ob¬ 
long, olivc-shapod, and of a 
fine glossy black. In the 
last three years Vitis ptero¬ 
phora has withstood at 
llamma the snows which 
have covered it during 
some days, hut, according 
to M. Riviere, it is very 
susceptible to exposure to 
the hot sun and violent 
winds when exposed in un¬ 
sheltered places to the 
south. The species is cul¬ 
tivated in most botanic 
gardens. Ill Algiers M. Riviere has culti¬ 
vated it for over a decade. It came to him 
under the erroneous name of V. congolensis. 
—Revue Horticulc. 

Cutting Ivy on walls.— Where walls are 
covered with Ivy. this is the best time for 
cutting it, ns it* is just ready to start into 
growth, and directly the young leaves unfold 
all traces of the cutting are soon outgrown. 
Where Ivy is cut annually, it develops such a 
thick, close growth that,* however closely it 
may be cut, it does not look bare. If left 
uncut for several years, and then cut in close, 
it presents n very shabby appearance for 
some weeks. On very high walls this beau¬ 
tiful evergreen looks well if left entirely un¬ 
pruned, so that it may develop large heads 
of bloom, followed in due course by a crop 
of shining black berries. J. G., Gosport. 


" The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Ac Edition , 10th , revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Sco, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

••The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had fitielu bound in 3 vols., half vellum, ibs. nett. Of 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


R08ES. 

WINTER ROSES UPON RAISED BEDS. 
Those who grow Roses under glass for early 
flowering have found one great drawback to 
beds on the level, and that was the coldness 
of such for the roots. This has now been 
overcome by the adoption of raised beds, 
which bring the surface of the 6oil at least 
a foot above the paths. Obviously this foot 
of soil obtains more warmth from the sun 
and artificial heat than that below the sur¬ 
face of the paths, and a great gain is mani¬ 
fest in the more rapid and free growth. The 
planting-out system is by far the best. Of 
course, this means the exclusive use of the 
structure for Roses, but in these days of 
cheap wood and glass this is unimportant. 
The roof should be removable, so that dur¬ 
ing summer the plants have natural rains. 
Provision should also be mude for wide glass. 
In one of our best market nurseries the glass 
is about 22 inches wide. Not only does this 
do away with several rafters, but the latter 
are made of iron, and consequently not very 
wide. This is an item of much importance 
when sunshine is scarce in the winter. 

Stand-pipes and hose should also be pro 
vided, bo that the syringing and watering 
may be facilitated. In the depth of winter 
it would be necessary to have the water 
chilled, but during spring and later it may 
be used straight from the stand-pipes. The 
span roof form of house is the most service¬ 
able, although there can be no doubt that a 
lean-to has its advantages for very early 
forcing. The houses should run north to 
south, if possible. It is best to locate the 
houses upon a plot of land where it is known 
to bo good, because it is no light task to 
wheel in several tons of soil to replace bad 
material, and it is equally certain good Roses 
are not grown in an impoverished or unsuit¬ 
able soil. The borders should be trenched, 
taking care to work in some ^-ineh bones 
with lower spit of soil, and some well-rotted 
one-year-old farmyard manure with the top 
spit. This should be done at once, but the 
planting-out would take place in June. In 
laying up the soil, see that it is at. least 
15' inches from the path-level, because it will 
sink about 3 inches before the planting time 
comes round. If it be decided to plant out 
a house of a sort the order should be given 
to some nurseryman to prepare a quantity 
of the sorts desired, and all worked on the 
seedling Brier. They should be in 5-ineh 
pots, and be ordered for delivery in June. 
We usually plant about 18 inches apart. If 
at any time they become, too thick, then 
some may be cut out later. 

Having planted out the Roses carefully, a 
system of culture should be adopted calculated 
to make growth. This would consist of syring 
ing each morning and afternoon of fine days 
and applying plenty of heat. The atmosphere 
should be something like that of a vinery, 
and we should be as careful in looking out 
for red-spider on our Roses as we are on the 
Vines. Forcible syringing beneath the foli¬ 
age is about the only wav to exterminate this 
pest. The summer growth will be very rapid, 
and by the autumn some nice blooms will be 
available. In cutting them care should be 
taken not to cut awtyy much of the growth 
at this early stage. Some growers adopt a 
plan of running a wire along the borders at 
various intervals, and then tying the growths 
over to these. This encourages a good break 
of new growths from the base. 

A great mistake is often made in dosing 
these young Roses with chemicals and liquia- 
inanure. As a matter of fact, they require 
none beyond what was given in the soil at 
time of planting. The second year a slight 
mulching with spent hot-bed manure would 
be serviceable. When the plants have been 
planted about four years, and have thus got 
a good hold of the soil, then they can take 
some liquid manure; also a mulching now 
and then of pulverised manure with bone- 
meal and wood-ashes added, or some good 
artificial manure ; but as the plants will be 
reaping the benefit now of the hone put into 
the bottom soil, such applications nnfct be 
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regulated by the apparent needs of the 
plants. 

One of the best Roses for winter flowering 
is the new Joseph Lowe. It is a sport from 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, and much resembles Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, only that it is not 60 vigor¬ 
ous in growth. Other first-rate sorts are 
Mrs. W. J. Grant and Richmond. This 
latter is superb, but, from a florist's point 
of view, it lias one defect, and that is it does 
not keep well, whereas Liberty is possessed 
of much staying power. A few other good 
kinds to plant out for flowering from March 
onwards are : Mine. Abel Chatenay, Caro¬ 
line Testout, Bridesmaid, Pharisaer, The 
Bride, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Perles des 
Jardins, Sunrise, Niphetos, Lady Roberts, 
Frau Karl Druscliki, Antoine Rivoire, and 
L’lnnocence. Rosa. 


ROSES FOR THE WILD GARDEN. 

It is now becoming fashionable to plant 
large beds and masses of the various ram¬ 
bling and other strong-growing Roses. Much 
depends upon the space at command. Where 
this is considerable, hold beds, a good dis¬ 
tance apart, should be planted. What can 
be more beautiful than a huge mass of Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer, Electra, or Una in bloom 
as seen at Kew Gardens in June? Own-root 
plants are the best. The plants may be set 
out about 5 feet apart each way. This pro 
vides for them sending out long growths 
which droop naturally on every side. The 
plants need not be pruned the first year, and 
all that will be needful is to remove later on 
an old growth or two, which induces the 
plant to put forth from the base fine new 
growth. To add to the picturesqueness of 
this wild garden, there may be some old 
trees which could be covered with some of 
the Rambler Roses having drooping growths, 
such as Aglnia, Lady Gay, Hiawatha, or 
Bonnet’s Seedling. Rosa. 


ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER AND THE 
WINTER. 

In a note under the above heading (p. 48), 
“Rosa” alludes to his having found some of 
the old growths of Crimson Rambler quite 
black in the bark. It may interest “Rosa” 
to hear that he is not the only sufferer in 
this respect, as I have had occasion to com¬ 
plain of the same thing, both in regard to 
Dorothy Perkins and the Dawson, as well as 
Crimson Rambler. The last is trained over 
an arch, which forms one of a series of these 
structures, all being clothed with Roses. Of 
the total number, that having Crimson 
Rambler on it enjoys the most sheltered 
position, as the north and east winds are 
tempered or broken by an adjacent coppice. 
Yet much of the old wood was completely 
blackened, while that of the Wichuraiana 
hybrids, and Hybrid Teas, as well as that of 
one or two multiflora varieties, is practically 
uninjured. This is the first time 1 have ob¬ 
served anything of the kind happen to Crim¬ 
son Rambler, but with regard to Dorothy 
Perkins I lost a good deal of wood, both 
young and old, in the same way during the 
winter of 1906-7, and have to record a still 
further loss from the effects of the winter 
which we have but recently passed through. 
In this case the tree is trained over the west 
front of an old building, and during the 
season of 1906 some of the more vigorous of 
its growths were trained over part of the 
roof, the idea being to eventually clothe the 
same with this Rose. By the time autumn 
arrived, the west side of the roof was fairly 
well covered, and it was very disappointing 
to find, when spring came round, that a 
great number of the growths had succumbed 
to frost. The same thing happened again 
this past winter, so that the roof is now 
almost bare of growths. A strange thing is 
that the growths, both young and old, trained 
over the front of the building have not suf¬ 
fered in the slightest degree. 

The Dawson Rose is trained loosely round 
a tall pedestal, which carries a statue on 
top, and it occupies a position far removed 
from either of the above-mentioned cases. 
This, too, is quite sheltered from the cold 
winds, and yet some of the wood is 
blackened, w hile that of Euphrosyne, Electra, 
Queen Alexandra, and others growing near 


by, and exposed to all kinds of weather an 1 
the winds, from whichever quarter they mny 
blow, is practically unharmed. Why the 
above-named varieties should suffer, and the 
others sustain no injury whatever, is a 
puzzle, and it would be interesting to know 
whether any other readers of Gardening* 
Illustrated have had a similar experience. 

I am at one with “Rosa” as to the desira¬ 
bility of having own-rooted plants of these 
Rambler Roses, and have, as a matter of 
fact, planted a good few of such thin spring, 
with the idea of clothing two rows of Arbor 
vitae, which, though quite unsuited for the 
position they occupy, cannot well be spared. 
These Roses were struck from cuttings taken 
and planted in the autumn of 1906 on a 
north border. The majority of them rooted 
and made vigorous growth at the base; each 
lifted with a good ball, and should, as a 
result, hardly feel the effects of being moved, 
and give a good account of themselves during 
the forthcoming season. A. W. 

PRUNING TEA ROSES. 

No time should he lost now in pruning Tea 
Roses and those groups allied to them, such 
h.s the China or Monthly and the Poly- 
thas. The winter protection „has been re¬ 
moved some days, but the soil with which the 
plants were moulded up will need to be 
levelled down at once. 1 like to use burnt 
garden refuse, when I can get it, for this is 
a helpful addition to the soil when levelled 
down and hoed in. How to prune is regu¬ 
lated somewhat by the condition of the wood. 
If the old growths have escaped the ravages 
of the frost., they may be retained 2 feet nr 
3 feet in length, and all last season’s wood 
springing from them cut back to two or throe 
dormant eyes; but where the old wood shows 
signs of deterioration then it is best to re¬ 
lieve the plants of this. I would just as readily 
treat Tea Roses as herbaceous plants as I 
would grow them into huge bushes, because 
we have always a splendid supply of young 
wood springing up from the base, especially 
if the plants are on their own roots. But 
there are many sorts, such as the Cochct 
family, and many of the almost obsolete Teas 
that grow into grand bushes if allowed to do 
so by refraining from severe pruning. If wo 
could but revive some of these good old sorts 
that arc never seen now in an English cata¬ 
logue, what a revelation they would be to the 
younger race of Rose-growers, and we should 
soon discard all niiffy growers of the Cleo¬ 
patra and Princess of Wales type, to replace 
them with such 6orts as 1 have in mind 
Mme. Carnot. Pauline Labonte, Mme. de 
Tartas, Mme. de St. Joseph (one of the mest 
fragrant of Roses), and several others. 

In pruning Teas severely it is a good plan 
to leave one growth fairly long. Never mind 
if its eyes have started to shoot. Such a 
grow Hi will often save the other dormant 
eyes from starting too soon, and thus e«ca|>o 
the May frosts. Tea Roses planted the first, 
season should be pruned back hard almost 
to the ground, but, wdiere grown ns stan¬ 
dards, it is well not to he too severe the first 
year. Any gaps in the beds may still ho 
filled up with plants from the open ground ; 
certainly all through April, hut after this 
pot-grown plants should be used. Tito 
ground plants are cut down hard before 
planting—even to within 2 inches of where 
budded. After they have been planted a 
week, go over the beds and tread the 6oiI 
firmly about the plants, and, if weather is 
dry, a little water twice a week will put 
them all right. Before planting, dip the 
roots in some thick mud. 

Tea Roses on walls are not subjected to 
much pruning beyond removing worn-out 
wood. It is well to open them out as much 
as possible, and great watchfulness is needed 
when young growths show buds to see that 
the frosts do not take them. Where the 
dwarf sorts are grown against low walls ouo 
can use spare pit lights to great advantage 
by leaning these against the walls every 
night until danger is past. I expect to find 
walls of these Tea Roses in every garden ere 
long. I mean 4 feet to 5 feet walls, where 
we can grow all the lovely sorts that are 
looked upon as clwarf ip habit, hut which 
only require such w r alls to enable them to 
show their true character. Rosa. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

A HARDY NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 

(Phormium Cookianum.) 

Among lhe plants that arc to be depended 
on to give distinct and fine foliage to our 
gardens one of the first places belongs to 
the New Zealand Flax, which does so well in 
gardens in the south of England and Ireland. 
Beyond those favoured places and certain 
seashore gardens it is not hardy, and even in 
some mild districts it is stricken by frost. 
Mr. Kempshall, writing from Abbotsbury 
(Dorset) this year, tells us that when the 
thermometer falls below 15 degs. it is killed, 
which surprises us, as so many subtropical 
plants do well in that charming garden. 

Wo certainly seem to have a great im¬ 
provement in P. Cookianum, as far as gar¬ 
dens generally go, as it gives us quite a 
hardy plant of fine and distinct effect. This 


ful where richly-coloured blossoms are de¬ 
sired for cutting, are some of the characteris¬ 
tics of the Delphinium. No border where 
herbaceous perennials are grown can be con¬ 
sidered complete without them. It has been 
hinted that the advertising these plants have 
had has brought them into popularity; but I 
submit that to a large extent it is the ease 
with which they can be grown, and the fact 
that they are so beautiful in a garden when 
in bloom ; moreover, they are not fastidious 
as to soil. Give them a deep, loamy soil, 
with a dressing of manure occasionally, and 
applications of liquid manure as the blooming 
time approaches, and there arc few gardens 
where they cannot be successfully cultivated. 
—F. W. D._ 

CARNATIONS. 

Whoever takes up the culture of these fas¬ 
cinating, hardy plants must make up his 
mind to do thorn well. A certain amount of 
labour must be bestowed upon them, other- 


as this ; but the loss of a week in the grow- 
ing-timo is bound to make itself felt later on. 

Layering.— An early 6tarfc is the very key¬ 
stone of success. If Carnations were late 
spring-blooming plants, the propagation 
would be ail easy enough matter. If they 
finished blooming by the end of June, and 
were layered at any time during that month, 
the young plants would be well furnished 
with roots by September, no matter what 
the season might be ; but the blooming sea¬ 
son of the Carnation is prolonged far beyond 
this period. The difficulty is, that owing to 
the plants being placed in beds or borders, 
where they are to create a pleasing effect, 
there is a natural reluctance to do that 
which may in any way disturb that effect. 
The addition of the necessary soil and tho 
disturbance of the growths in some measure 
detract from the natural beauty of the 
j plants. 60 that the amateur defers layering 
until the plants are going out of bloom, ami 
I is, therefore, a fortnight or more behind. 



A hardy New Zealand Flax (Phormium Cookianum). (East Sussex.) 


is supposed to be Colenso’s form, and a 
mountain form. These plants were sent me 
by tho late Mr. Burbidge 6ome years ago, 
and were planted with some doubt as to 
their doing ; they have not only done well, 
but have bloomed, sending up great lance¬ 
shaped flower-shoots every year. They are 
sheltered a little from the ea«t by a grove 
of Pines, but the soil is heavy and cold, and 
the situation rather high, arid not favoured 
in other ways. Mr. T. Smith, writing from 
Daisy Hill Nurseries, Newry, says he has 
never known it to be touched by cold. 

These plants are so fine and distinct in 
habit that one can hardly misplace them. 
How far north of London the kind figured 
may be safely trusted has yet to bo proved, 
hut we have no doubt of its being hardy in 
lhe home counties. It ought to be fine beside 
water. The plants figured were put in a 
plantation of young Magnolias, -and have 
never been protected in any way. 


Delphiniums. —Flowers, at 
cuous in the herbaceous i 


s^forSen^ 


once cqjispi- 
and / 



wise the results will be extremely disappoint- j 
ing. I feel certain that many do not realise 
what the Carnation needs. They purchase a 
stock of good kinds, and 1 embark on their 
culture with a light heart, not realising that 
they need to be treated in quite a different 
way from hardy flowers generally. The ' 
plants being obtained from a specialist, who | 
has given them the full benefit of his ripe | 
experience, go away the first year strongly, | 
and the owner congratulates himself that | 
Carnations are going to do well with him. I 
The following year the plants are sensibly 1 
weaker, the blooms are smaller, not so abun- 1 
dant, and the following season the yield is ] 
so poor that the owner gives up Carnation 
culture. This I know to be tho history of 
the Carnation in many gardens. One lias 
not to go far to discover the cause of failure. 
It simply comes from not doing the right 
thing at the right time. The Carnation ex¬ 
pert knows that a fortnight will make all the 
difference between perfect and indifferent 
growth the following year. This is a fact 
that many amateurs fair to grasp. They are 
apt to think that next week will do as well 


It cannot he too strongly urged oil growers 
of this fine hardy plant that they must in 
some way arrange for an early start in its 
propagation. In order to ensure perfect 
growth the following year, the layers must 
bo put down as soon as the first flowers ex¬ 
pand, as by that time the growths have taken 
on the necessary substance. Therefore, the 
grower must either in some degree sacrifice 
appearance or he must make some other 
arrangement. This may consist in having 
reserve plants placed where the necessary 
work may be done without in any way mar¬ 
ring the effect of the pleasure garden. We 
will suppose that the would-be Carnation- 
grower proposes cultivating a dozen kinds, 
and would like from four to six good plaids 
of each one. Let him purchase an addi¬ 
tional plant of each one, which is to be set 
on one side for propagating purposes, and 
which will also furnish blooms for cutting. 
I feel convinced that if Carnation-growers 
would make a practice of reserving a portion 
of their stock in this way there would be 
fewer failures than is now the case. This 
reserve ground furnishing good blooms for 
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cutting, there would not be much need to 
take any from the plants set out in the 
flower beds and borders, so that a double 
purpose would be served. 

Planting. -Timely layering enables the 
grower to get his plants imo position before 
the soil has lost its warmth, 60 that by mak¬ 
ing new roots in the sweetened, well-pre¬ 
pared ground they are safely anchored there, 
and, in a great measure, safe against frost- 
heaving and other climatic vicissitudes which 
characterise our average English winters. 
Assuming that layering has been done as 
above indicated by October, the grower will 
find that each layer has become a young 
plant, furnished with a nice lot of white, 
active roots, ready to take possession of the 
new larder so carefully prepared for them. 
Planting should never be done later than 
the middle of October, and if that can be 
done in the latter end of September, so much 
the better. This autumn-planting can, how¬ 
ever, only be undertaken when there are 
enough roots to guarantee the plants against 
injury. In the ease of layers that are only 
beginning to make roots, it would be folly to 
set them out in their permanent quarters in 
late autumn. Nothing can be gained by so 
doing. On the contrary, they are likely to 
lose a percentage of the strength they pos¬ 
sess. They may be left where they are until 
March, but my favourite plan has been to 
lay them in in nice free soil in a cold-frame, 
the winter treatment consisting in exposing 
them to all the frost we may have both night 
and day, but putting on the lights in wet 
weather and keeping off heavy falls of snow. 
In this way layers that in late autumn have 
only begun to make roots will be fairly well 
furnished by March, for, protected against 
excess of moisture at the roots, they will 
form fibres slowly all through the winter, 
whereas, left in the open, many of them will 
perish or become so weakened that they will 
be of no use for making a display the fol¬ 
lowing season. J. Cornhill. 


THE MULE PINKS. 

The Pinks are valuable garden flowers, and 
many of them are among the most beautiful 
of oiir border or rock garden plants. Vary¬ 
ing in height and in size of flower, a wonder¬ 
ful variety can l>e had from nmoug these 
Pinks alone for the garden. It is, however, 
unnecessary to refer to the beauty and 
varied characters of these excellent garden 
plants, and my purpose at present is to 
point, out, the beauty and value of a few of 
the Mule or Hybrid Pinks, of which there is 
a considerable number in commerce, as well 
as several not in the hands of the trade. It 
is unnecessary to say anything about the 
varieties which are not procurable in the 
ordinary way by purchase;, but those avail 
able, from which I have selected a few, 
afford quite sufficient variety for any ordi¬ 
nary garden. These Mule Pinks are charm¬ 
ing and free flowering border or rock plants 
—so free-blooming, indeed, that it is almost 
impossible for the grower to obtain sufficient 
“grass” for propagation, and special care 
lias to be taken to maintain the stock. Of 
all the Mule Pinks there is none so trouble¬ 
some in this respect as Napoleon III., a very 
beautiful flower of the deepest crimson, 
double, and produced on stems about 9 inches 
high. It is sometimes sold as 1). multifloru6 
Napoleon III., or as D. hvhridus Napoleon 
III. It is one of the finest of all its class, 
and one which is worth some care to pre 
serve. It. is much scarcer than it should be, 
largely owing to the trouble it causes in its 
persistent freedom of blooming and its pro¬ 
duction of so little foliagu, while, like the 
others of its class, it does not seed. Thus 
there are some who will desire to possess the 
newer Fiirst Bismarck, which has bright red 
blooms, and is a much better grower than its 
older rival. It also has double flowers. 
Another old one I have met with as Crimson 
Bedder is also good, but riot so fine as either. 
A pleasant variety will be afforded by the 
purchase of Alice Lee, another double, but 
of a pure white ; and the old, but lovely, 
Marie Parc has its pretty white flowers 
flamed with rose. A favourite variety, called 
Fettes Mount, w ag. I believe, _ raised at 
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late Mr. James Potts, who introduced Mont- 
bretia Pottsi. It is a much better grower 
than the majority, and bears a profusion of 
good rose flowers. Another rose-coloured 
one is floribundus, a good doer and a pretty 
double flower, while a recent introduction 
has been named Salmon, from the pale sal¬ 
mon hue of its pretty double blooms. It will 
thus be seen that there is a considerable 
variety of these flowers in the bands of the 
nursery trade, and that a pretty feature of a 
garden can be made by growing a collection 
of these Mule Pinks. 

The question of their propagation has been 
referred to, and, although few give 60 much 
trouble as Napoleon III., and some, indeed, 
such as Fettes Mount, may live for some 
years, it is better to raise a few young plants 
every year. Thus is easily done by striking 
a few cuttings, or “pipings,” under glass 
annually just after June, surfacing the pots 
with sand and keeping the cuttings rather 
close until they ure rooted. With those 
which produce so little foliage or “grass” as 
Napoleon III., it is a safe plan to cut down 
the flower-stems as soon as the flowering’is 
about over, so as to induce the plants to push 
growth from below. A still better plan is to 
nave a spare plant or two every year, the 
flowering stems of these being cut off as soon 
as they appear. By doing this the grow th of 
foliage will be induced, and a stoch of nice 
cuttings will result. 

The Mule Pinks like a rather sandy soil, 
but they will do well in a good loam. If in 
the former, a little well-decayed cow-manure 
is very beneficial. Such flowers as these give 
much beauty in the garden, and will be ap¬ 
preciated both by tlieir owner and his friends. 

8. A. 

AQUATIC AND BOG PLANTS. 
Where a lake, pond, or even u pool of water 
of email dimensions already exists, it will 
generally be found easy to divert the overflow 
in such a way that the ground will be kept 
continually moist for the well-doing of bog- 
planks. The most beautiful of alt hardy 
aquatics are the Nymplueas, and they are not 
difficult to manage. Water Lilies are best 
planted in May, and the simplest and best 
way to do this is to plant them in shallow 
baskets containing good soil, then sink them 
into the water. The strong-growing varieties 
should have water ‘J feet to 3 feet deep, 1 foot 
to 18 inches being quite sufficient for the 
small growing varieties, such as pvgmica and 
Ilelvola. Marline’s hybrids are very beauti¬ 
ful, and the Laydekeri forms are very line. 
Those hybrids are now quite reasonable in 
price, and so are the American hybrids. In 
time some of the strong growing sorts break 
out into too many crowns, and the leaves get 
smaller and the flow : er.s fewer in number - 
the lovely yellow Marliacea chromatella is 
one that does this. By careful lifting, divid¬ 
ing, and replanting the crowns they will grow 
away with renewed vigour. A perfectly hardy 
and charming plant for 2 feet of water is the 
Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyon). 
with waxy white flowers and the fragrance of 
Hawthorn. In congenial quarters it seeds 
freely. Calla lethiopica lives and flowers well 
if planted in water 3 feet deep, and Calla 
palustris, the miniature Arum Lily, should be 
planted in the muddy edge and allowed to 
spread out and float. In mud and in water 
1 inch and 2 inches deep colonies of Menyan- 
tlies trifoliata, the Bog Bean, should be estab¬ 
lished and allowed to spread. The beautiful 
Flowering Rush (Butoinus umbellatus). with 
heads of pink blossoms, looks best in water, 
though it grows equally well in wet soil. The 
different Marsh Marigolds are well known, 
and good for muddy banks or shallow water. 
Caltha polvcephala is the finest in this group, 
with very large leaves, and looks and thrives 
best in shallow water. I have noticed that 
pheasants are exceedingly fond of Marsh 
Marigolds, and will dig out and devour the 
crowns. The Marsh Iris should be planted 
in groups. There are other interesting hardy 
aquatics which deserve attention —the Golden 
Club, Corkscrew Rush, and Porcupine Rush, 
for instance. 

The bog garden.—I n preparing the ground 
the first thing to do is to get rid of all the 
weeds. Rough stepping-stones should lx* ect| 


at convenient places, not arranged with 
mathematical precision, but placed in an 
artistic manner and with a view to easy walk¬ 
ing. The soil can now be prepared for dif¬ 
ferent subjects. Most of the hardy Slipper 
Orchids, for instance, are benefited by having 
a plentiful supply of sand and Sphagnum 
mixed amongst the peat. The common and 
absurd w r ay of repeating a plant at regular 
intervals (as if measured off by foot rule) 
would spoil all effect; they should be planted 
in colonies. Coming to lower-growing plants, 
we have in The Bronze Leaf (Rodgersia podo- 
phvlla) a very handsome plant, which spreads 
freely in moist ground in partial shade. The 
palmate leaves are each a foot across, and it 
bears creamy-white flowers on tall stalks. 
Day Lilies are quite at home in the moist 
l>ed arid by the side of water. Several Liliums 
thrive well in moist, boggy places, notably 
canadense, pardalinum, and superbum, ana, 
if backed by some nice Bamboos to act as a 
foil and shelter, the effect is enhanced. The 
Panther Lily never does so well in the ordin¬ 
ary border as it does in such a place, where 
it "grows with amazing vigour and to.a great 
height. I would advise planting this Lily in 
a big group of 100 or 150 bulbs, and inter¬ 
mixed with Trillium grandiflorum, which will 
be over before the Lilies are much advanced. 
The different kinds of Trollius make a feeble 
attempt in dry, parching borders ; in spongy 
ground they luxuriate. The same remark ap¬ 
plies to the herbaceous Spiraeas. There 
Spiraea gigantca will run up to 8 feet. The 
gorgeous Japanese Irises should always have 
their roots in water, and have the benefit of all 
the sun going. This is undoubtedly the finest 
of all the Irises, with flowers as large as sau¬ 
cers, and they should get an annual dressing 
with good manure. If the water can be parti¬ 
ally drained away from them in winter it will 
be to their advantage. Several Ferns nre 
satisfactory and useful in providing shade for 
Cypripcdiiims. For this purpose the Royal 
Fern is perhaps the best, and it revels in 
moisture. Onoclea sensibilis, a beautiful 
flowering Fern from North America, should 
be associated with Osmunda regalia. I notice 
that this Fern readily naturalises from spores. 
The American Maiden-hair (Adiantum peda- 
tum) soon establishes itself, and should be 
planted in soil with a liberal supply of broken 
bricks or sandstone. The improved forms 
of Lythrum are good for colour, and will do 
in shallow water as well as in sloppy ground. 
Me eon ops is Wallielii, the striking blue Poppy 
from the Himalayas, will grow to surprising 
dimensions in dam)) soil. In such positions 
the only difficulty I had was to preserve them 
through the previous winter, the hairy leaves 
kept so much water. In an ordinary border 
the plants winter safely, but there they d«» 
not grow nearly so tall. By the side of water 
Mimulus cardinalis gives glowing colour, and 
near by running water a colony of Sarra- 
cenia purpurea will be attractive and a source 
of interest.. Only in the bog can several 
lovely Primroses be seen in full perfection. 
There Primula rosea, I*, japoniea, P. pul- 
verulenta. and P. sikkimensis are happy ; the 
last-named enjoys some shade. I never had 
any success w ith P. farinosa, P. scottiea, and 
P. Deorum until they were put in the bog 
in sandy soil with lumps of gritty stone. By 
carefully replanting P. farinosa and P. scot¬ 
tiea each year they have done well. The 
diminutive but charming Soldanellas were 
treated in the same manner, with satisfactory 
results. Calypso borealis, a pretty little 
Orchid from North America, should have 
extra care, and should be in Sphagnum and 
sand with just a little peat. To grow the 
lovely Bavarian Gentian it must be planted 
in the bog and be top-dressed with peat and 
sand twice a year. Gentiana asclepiadea 
gives no trouble, and Gentiana Andrewsi is 
fine late in the season. Butterworts and 
Droseras must not be forgotten, nor Parnassia 
palustris. Groups of the different Dodeca- 
theons make a beautiful display, and grow 
very freely. D. 8 . Melville, in the Scot¬ 
tish Gardener. 


Calax aphylla. —If “R.” (March 28th. 
page 47) will give this plant conditions such 
as suit Erica vulgaris, he will have no diffi- 
culty in both growing and flowering this 
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pretty plant. I have it in various posi¬ 
tions here, but find that in a flat bed, about 
1 foot deep, with a clay subsoil to retain the 
moisture, the plant is perfectly happy in all 
positions, as shown by the masses of under¬ 
ground runners and the numerous spikes of 
creamy flowers it produces. If too much 
shaded, the leaves remain green and refuse 
to put on the deep red border which is such 
a striking feature during the winter and 
spring months.—J. Stormonth, Kirkbride , 
Cumber la nd. 

A SEASIDE ROCK GARDEN. 

The rock garden on the cliffs at Bawdsey 
Manor, the seaside residence of Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, Bart., is very interesting, and 
visitors to Felixstowe rarely go away without 
crossing the river Deben and paying it a 
visit. 

The Bawdsey Cliffs are of red crag, and are 
noted for their interesting geological forma¬ 
tion. They also have a local interest in 
connection with some of the smuggling ad¬ 
ventures made famous in “Margaret Catch- 
pole.” 

The rock garden was commenced some 


The work was planned by Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter himself. 

During the summer months the cliffs are 
a mass of bloom, and when viewed from the 
sea are a most magnificent sight. 

L. A. Simpson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Cyclamens -I want to plant spring 
ami autumn-flowering Cyclamens (not Coum). Are 
not neapolitanum and ibericum two sorts? Kindly 
advise when each is to be planted, and which flowers 
in autumn and which in spring, also distinguishing 
marks?—M rs. COULSON. 

[There are several varieties of Cyclamen 
ibericum and two of C. neapolitanum, the 
first-named set flowering in the early months 
of the year, a little later than C. Coum and 
its forms, the latter flowering in earlv 
autumn. Growing plants in pots of each 
could be planted at once, and in this way be¬ 
come established for another season’s flower¬ 
ing. Or you may plant both kinds in the 
late summer months, when the dry corms 
are obtainable from all the bulb merchants 
or hardy plant dealers. C. ibericum has 
small rounded leaves, while C. neapolitanum, 
I also known as C. hedermfolium, has large, 


Rockwork at Bawdsey Manor, near Felixstowe. Showing I;e-plant on the right. 


twelve years ago for the purposo of pre¬ 
venting the washing away of the cliffs, the 
sea at that time making havoc at that parti¬ 
cular spot, splashing over into the manor 
grounds in rough weather, sometimes 
threatening the house itself. It was also 
made for the purpose of growing many beau¬ 
tiful seaside plants in a picturesque setting. 
It is built with a winding walk between 
the two rocky terraces. At the time of 
building, cavities were made which were 
filled with soil suitable for the many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of plants used, among them 
being : Austrian Pines, Tree Lupins, Broom, 
(Jorse, Sea Holly, Wallflower, New Zealand 
Veronicas, Tamarisk, Everlasting Peas, St. 
John’s Wort, Rosemary, Lavender, Escal- 
lonia macrantha, Fuchsia Riccartoni, 
Honeysuckle, Pinks, Sedums, Saxifrages, 
Poppies, and all the Ice-plant family 
generally, the principal one being Mesem- 
bryanthemum acinaciforme, which hangs 
down in 6ome places a distance of ten feet. 
Hardy plants and many annuals are also 
largely used. The rock aaiylen has beep en¬ 
larged and added to scleral, tvnet .<anA.the 
entire length is now Vye»-V300 yjNfld,Vihe 
height in some places being quite 6Ndy feet. 


| handsome, pointed leaves, marbled with 
, white. By securing plants at once, os sug¬ 
gested, the leaf characters could be seen. C. 

' neapolitanum requires a good deal of room 
for its leaf-spread, and where large examples 
exist, the leaf-tuft would reach 12 inches or 
18 inches across. This plant is most effective 
] in winter in the rock garden or near the 
shade of trees.] 

A seedling Daffodil. —The enclosed, which 
appears to be a hybrid between the wild 
Daffodil and a Polyanthus Narcissus, 
flowered here in 1906, two spikes with three 
I flowers each. Last spring there were no 
I flowers, but in February last throe spikes 
' opened their flowers quite a week before any 
other Daffodil. The length of stems is the 
i same as that of wild Daffodil. An expert 
| in Daffodils seemed to think very little of it. 
Armeria caespitoea has some flowers almost 
' open. I think June is the usual season for 
1 this —E. C. B. 

[We submitted the flowers you sent to 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, who kindly send us 
i the following note:—“With regard to the 
specimen Daffodil seedling sent up by your 
correspondent, we beg to say that it is an 
! inferior form of Narcissus tridymue. I’n« - r 


this name are classed the hybrids of Narcis¬ 
sus Tazetta x Ajax (Trumpet Daffodil), and 
the best of the hybrids which have already 
been raised are Cloth of Gold, St. Patrick, 
and S. A. Dc Graaff.”—E d.] 

Triteleia uniflora. —This pretty little 

plant, though a native of Buenos Ayres, is 
quite hardy in warm soils in the southern 
counties, and now (early in the month of 
March) is showing its stellate blossoms, 
which have given it the name of the Spring 
Star flower. It is also known as Milla uni- 
flora and Brodiaea uniflora. Though called 
uniflora, it often bears two flowers on a stem. 
In some Cornish gardens these flowers make 
a delightful spring picture when naturalised 
in thousands on a sunny bank, one place 
being carpeted with their snowy blooms for 
fifty yards or more. The plants succeed 
equally well in shade as in sunshine, for 
in another garden they are growing on a 
gentle slope at the foot of trees, where they 
flower with equal profusion. Though they 
succeed in borders, they are never so beauti¬ 
ful jus when naturalised in short Grass, where 
they rapidly increase. There are two forms 
—the pure white and the pale porcelain- 
blue, known as lilacina 
or ccerulea, both of 
which are charming. The 
flowers have a very faint, 
Primrose-like scent, but 
as the bruised leaves and 
stems emit an odour of 
garlic, the blossoms are 
unfitted for indoor de¬ 
coration. They make ex¬ 
cellent pot - plants, a 
couple of dozen bulbs in 
a 7-inch pot entirely veil¬ 
ing it with their droop¬ 
ing leaves, and throwing 
up countless blossoms, 
which expand almost 
simultaneously. Those 
grown in pots may be 
had in flower through 
December and January. 
When grown in saucers 
of Sphagnum Moss they 
form pleasing ornaments 
for the table. The Trite¬ 
leia has been known in 
this country for more 
than seventy years, but is 
still a rare plant in gar 
dens. In the warmer por¬ 
tions of the kingdom it 
should certainly be 
grown.—S. W. FlTZ- 

HKRBERT. 

Tall talk about gar¬ 
dening- —I have observed 
with gratitude many at¬ 
tempts in your excellent 
little paper to simplify 
the names of flowers. 
There seems to be a 
strange attraction for 
many writers to uso long 
words where simpler and more beautiful word* 
would make for greater clearness. A writer 
in tho Times, who discourses charmingly 
for tho most part on plant and flower life, on 
occasions leaves the paths of plain and good 
English, which he is able to write, and in 
dulgcs in an orgie of compound Greek words 
of tho clumsiest description. Here is tho 
offence : — 

There are , for instance, great differences of 
character between monocot yledonou s and dicoty¬ 
ledonous flowers, between Irises and Lilies, Tulips 
and Narcissi on the one hand, and Rotes and Pinks 
and Campamdae on the other. Then the beauty 
of the monocotyledons is both simpler and more 
mysterious than the bendy of the dicotyledon. 
The dicotyledons are usually inferior in purity 
both in colour and form , etc. 

No sentence can survive such heavy artillery 
as this. If the writer wishes to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between flowers of one seed-cup 
and flowers of two, it is clearly possible to 
do so simple a thing in a less cumbrous way. 
—Sydney Spalding. H frGR'i 

Index to Voliohe XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3cl. 
post free. $Jd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and mjiy be had of Ine Publisher, post free, for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANT* 

SMALL VERSUS LARGE POTS. 
There is now a deckled tendency towards 
the use of small pots for many plants that 
are grown in greenhouse or stove. In nine 
cases out of ten it is an improvement, as the 
usual run of plants grown for decoration is 
much more useful when grown in small pots. 
The size of pot generally used for market 
plants is less than that used in private places. 
The reason for this is obvious, for large pots 
would be far more difficult of transit. But 
there is another side to the question. Mar¬ 
ket growers, when they have grown a plant 
say of a regal or show- Pelargonium, a 
Genista, Cyclamen, or what not—have done 
with it when it leaves their hands as a full- 
grown specimen, and they naturally feed 
somewhat freely with chemical and other 
manures to get the very most passible out of 
any sized pot. Wisely, too, but this would 
not always be advisable for private growers, 
who have to, perhaps, grow on the same 
plants the next season, or, at all events, have 
to take their stock from them. Highly-fed 
plants are not suitable for propagating from, 
and in many cases are almost useless for 
growing on another season. If a market 
grower depended entirely for stock upon 
plants that had been highly fed, he would 
find—as many have found—his stock getting 
weaker every year; but turn an old, rough 
plant or two out for a few weeks in summer, 
and let it take its chance after cutting back, 
and a lot of hard, wiry shoots that are un¬ 
surpassed for propagating will be the result. 
In many private gardens nowadays the old 
style of keeping plants year after year has 
almost died out, and all decorative stuff is 
struck, grown on rapidly, and used for a 
season, then thrown away. It is a capital 
plan, too, for young, clean stock of almost 
everything is best, and it is in such cases that 
the advantage of small pots is seen. In fur¬ 
nishing it is a very decided gain to have 
plants of all kinds in small pots. They arc 
much easier to hide, they can be placed easily 
in vases, and even when placed singly have 
a much lighter and prettier effect. It will 
be easily seen, then, that all quickly grown 
things of what may be termed a temporary 
character may be grown in as small pots as 
possible, feeding in order to get the best, out 
of them, and throwing the plants away after¬ 
wards. Anything of a more lasting kind that 
improves year by year should have pots suffi¬ 
ciently large that undue feeding will not be 
necessary. The pots used for growing 
Chrysanthemums for specimen blooms are 
now much smaller, as a rule, than was 
thought necessary only a decade since. Chi¬ 
nese Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Be¬ 
gonias—in fact, almost every description of 
florist’s flower—are grown in smaller pots 
than formerly, and no one can say that they 
aro not as well grown. The hundreds of 
thousands of really beautiful plants that find 
their way from large nurseries to the florists’ 
shops or the more humble costers’ barrows 
are evidence of this. Gardeners in far too 
many instances aro badly handicapped, be¬ 
cause of the variety of things they aro ex¬ 
pected to turn out of a very limited space; 
having, for instance, to grow by far the 
greater portion of their decorative plants 
for the house in vineries, Peach-houses, or 
some structure principally devoted to fruit. 
But even here the small pot system is a help 
in the right direction, and many nice batches 
of Panicums, Isolepis, small Ferns, and 
various other things, are grown in houses de¬ 
voted to Melons or Cucumbers, coming out 
of the way before the latter require the whole 
space. 

VallOtas.—Ask almost anyone in a village 
who takes a pride in his window-plants the 
names of a few’ of their treasures, and he 
may not be able to tell you ; but if you come 
to talk of the bright red blossoms which aro 
so showy he will sav, “Oh! that’s a Scar- 
boro’ Lily ; I’ve had it years ; it always does 
well.” The Scarboro’ Lily has become a 
great favourite with many, especially with 
those who have little or no glass accommoda¬ 
tion, and it is not jUFprisirig. for ft is one of 
the best all-the-iear-i|)itoid 0il<p for a 
window. That tlre-Tattota »Vro^Tdiffieult 


to cultivate is well understood, and V. pur¬ 
purea is a general favourite, and does best 
when left undisturbed. A good compost for 
it is fibrous loam and peat, with leaf-mould 
if peat cannot be had, and sharp sand added, 
ample drainage being provided. A little 
extra attention given at the time of potting 
will save much trouble afterwards, and will 
obviate the need for shifting again so soon.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


THE FLOWERING OF EUCHAllIS 
AMAZONICA. 

The way to flower this abundantly several 
times a year is to grow it well from the first. 
Get the pots full of roots, and then feed 
liberally with liquid manure. Large speci¬ 
mens containing a dozen or more strong 
bulbs in a pot are seldom altogether w ithout 
flowers. Some growers rest their bulbs, but 
strong, vigorous bulbs do not seem to require 
rest in the ordinary sense of the w'ord. I 
have 6een pots that have not left the plung¬ 
ing-bed where bottom-heat is pretty regular 
except for a short period in the summer when 
the fire is allowed to go out, and no plants 
could thrive better than they did. A neigh¬ 
bour who does them well never takes his 
plants from the bed of Cocoa-fibre in which 
they are plunged unless for repotting, which 
is very seldom, and I have never seen any 
plants more luxuriant or that produce finer 
flowers, or more in number in proportion to 
the number of plants. It will take several 
years to get up good specimens, but when 
once obtained, there should be plenty of 
flowers if there is a bottom-heat of 80 degs. 
or so. Strong plants, with large, vigorous 
foliage, will require a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment. Just about the time I think the plants 
ought to be throwing up a large number of 
spikes I commence watering with liquid 
manure, which the plants have continuously 
until they cease flowering; then they are 
given clear water till I want another large 
batch of flowers ; in the meantime, I am not 
often without isolated spikes. The soil I use 
for potting, when 1 do pot, which is not 
often, is about equal parts of rough, turfy 
loam, rough pieces of fibrous peat, and dry, 
flaky pieces of horse-droppings, with a little 
sand and some crushed charcoal. The soil is 
rammed in fairly firm. If the plants are 
wanted to produce abundant crops of flowers, 
they should not be taken into the rooms or 
draughty corridors, nor yet into the conser¬ 
vatory more than can be avoided, as I always 
find that those plants not disturbed very 
much bear the finest flowers. For propa¬ 
gating purposes it is necessary sometimes to 
break up a large plant, but unless the matter 
is pressing it is belter left untouched. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing the Arum Lily Kindly tell me how 
to grow the Aruin Lily? 1 always turn the plants 
out of the pots after flowering, and repot in autumn. 
The plants are stood in the open in the summer, hut 
they never flower very well.—R ector. 

[A very good plan is to keep the Aruin en¬ 
tirely in pots. When bedding plants can be 
safely placed out of doors the Arum Lily may 
be stood outside, continuing to water it as 
before. Then many of the leaves will turn 
yellow, and the plant show signs of going to 
rest. This will be about midsummer or early 
in July, and for a month or nearly so the 
plants may be kept quite dry. • Early in 
August shake them completely clear of the 
old soil, and repot in some good loamy com¬ 
post. After this give the plants some water, 
increasing the supply as they grow, which 
they will do quickly. The plants must be 
allowed to stay out-of-doors till the nights 
get cool, when they are better under glass.] 

Boronia heterophylla.— This has deserv¬ 
edly become, within the last few years, one 
of the most popular hard-wooded plants that 
we have, and no wonder, for it is not difficult 
to grow, and its beautiful brightly-coloured 
blossoms are borne in great profusion. The 
flowers are not so fragrant as those of B. 
megastigma ; still they emit a very pleasing 
perfume, which must be enjoyed without dis¬ 
turbing the plant, as the leaves, if agitated 
in any w ay, have a heavy, disagreeable smell, 


which is by no means desirable. The blossoms 
of this remain fresh and bright for a long 
time if shaded from the hottest sun, and this 
is a great point in favour of this Boronia. 
The sober-tinted B. megastigma must on no 
account be passed over, as its little bell¬ 
shaped blossoms, delicately poised on slender 
stems, arc so fragrant, that a single bloom can 
For this reason be detected at some little dis¬ 
tance. Its scent, too. seems to be admired 
by nearly everyone, which is not always the 
case with flowers remarkable for their 
fragrance. While noticing the above-named 
species of Boronia, the merits of such as B. 
serrulata and B. elatior must not l>e over¬ 
looked. The two last flower somewhat later 
than the others mentioned.—T. 

Prizes for Hyacinths at the R.H.S. Show, 
March 3lst.— I must confess to a feeling of 
disappointment at the display of Hyacinths 
made in competition for the valuable prizes 
offered by the Royal Dutch Bulb Growers’ 
Society at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on March 31st last. The 
range of colours appeared to be somewhat 
limited, the flower-spikes small, and the 
quality poor. I am rather disposed to think 
that the bulbs are not so good as they used 
to be, and, as most readers are aware, unless 
you have a heavy, deeply-built bulb, that is 
perfectly ripened^, and then well grown, you 
cannot obtain the large and handsome 6pikes 
of flow’ers we all admire.—C. 

[We quite agree with what “C.” says as to 
the poor display made in competition for the 
prizes offered at the Horticultural Hall on 
Tuesday, the 31st. Those, who, like our¬ 
selves, can call to mind the Hyacinths shown 
thirty years and more ago by Messrs. 
Vcitch, W. Cutbush and Son, and W. Paul 
and Sou among nurserymen, and among 
amateurs by the veteran J. Douglas, were 
very much disappointed with the exhibition. 
The trusses, two tied together in some 
cases, were poor, and the individual pips 
small. In one nr two cases the trusses «et 
up for competition were bent and mal¬ 
formed, and conveyed an altogether wrong 
impression of what a well-grown pot Hya¬ 
cinth should be. We have often seen far 
better spikes of bloom from bulbs grown in 
the open air. Such a display is not at all 
encouraging for those who offer the prizes.— 
Ed.] 

Stephanotis from seed. In reference to 
the Stephanotis in fruit referred to on page 
23, it may be pointed out that, even if it 
ripens and produces good seed, the plants ob¬ 
tained in this way seldom flower in a satis¬ 
factory manner, at all events until they have 
attained a considerable size. 1 have raised 
many plants from seeds, but can only regard 
this method as a comparative failure, for 
plants propagated from cuttings flower in 
much less time. Different individuals arc not 
all of equal merit in the production of 
blossoms, one of the very best, being what is 
known as the Elvaston variety, which will 
flower freely in quite a small state. The pre¬ 
sent is a very suitable time to propagate the 
Stephanotis by means of cuttings, which 
should be formed.of the young, short-jointed 
shoots of moderate vigour. A length of three, 
to four inches is very suitable fur the cut¬ 
tings, which should be put into well-drained 
pots of sandy soil and plunged into a gentle 
bottom heat in a close propagating case.—X. 

Cineraria stellata.— A large batch of the 
above is coming in exceptionally useful just 
now for cutting for tall vases, a lot of the 
stems being well over 3 feet long, the light 
branching habit making the heads of bloom 
very effective. There is, unfortunately, very 
little variety in the strain I have this year, 
so far as colour is concerned, ns seifs in light 
blue and purple quite monopolise the shades. 
—E. B. 

A fine variety of Begonia semperflorens 

There is just now flowering in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew a very attractive variety of Begonia semper- 
florens. lt‘is of medium growth—that is to say, it 
does not form a large, bold plant as do the gigantea 
varieties, neither is it so dwarf and compact as those 
forms which are used for the flower-garden in sum¬ 
mer. The name is a decidedly appropriate one, being 
Begonia semperflorens luminosa. for the colour of the 
flowers i? a rich bright-crimson. The plant is of 
bushv habit, flowering freetjrwhen about a foot high, 
so |Lliat for d^cOra^lon; it should bq (popular.-X. 
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SCHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

Although never very extensively cultivated, 
this stove climber is but seldom met with 
now. It is a native of Brazil, and was intro¬ 


Flowere of Schubertia grandiflora. 


duced to this country sonic 70 years ago. In 
spite of its being so rarely seen, it is, never¬ 
theless, a fine subject for the decoration of 
either a stove or warm greenhouse— i.e., 
where accommodation existn for growing and 
training this and other similar-habited plants 
either on pillars or on a trellis under the 
roof-glass. It does not require nearly so 
much space allotted to it as the Stephanotie, 
for example, as it is not such a rampant 
grower; yet its shoots must not be too closely 
trained, otherwise its handsome trusses of 
flowers cannot be displayed to advantage. 
If necessary, growth can, to a certain extent, 
be restricted by keeping the roots confined 
to the area of a large flower pot or tub, 
and this is a good method to resort to when 
trellis (space is limited or the pillar which is 
to support its growllus is of no great height. 
On the other hand, if given a more unlimited 
root-run, such as by planting in a brick- 
built receptacle some 18 inches to 2 feet 
square, and the same in depth, much more 
growth, as a result, is then made, and a 
much larger area of trellising can then b? 
furnished. As the Schubertia is a peat 
loving subject, this should be of good quality, 
and that which is termed “brown fibrous” 
or “stove plant peat,” should alone be em¬ 
ployed— i.e., no far as soil is concerned. If 
a thoroughly established plant, such as can 
be obtained from a nursery, is made use of, 
then the peat should be pulled or chopped to 
piecevS and left rather rough. To it add a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver-sand, and. as 
an additional precautionary measure, mix 
with it a small quantity of pieces of lime- 
rubble, not less in size than Peas, nor larger 
than Wood-nuts. This will prevent the com- 
pcot from becoming too compacted as the 
peat-fibre decays, and obviate the necessity 
for disturbing the roots for some time to 
come, a proceeding which this plant resents 
if often indulged in. As rather copious sup 
plies of water are needed when the plant is 
in full growth, the receptacles, of whatever 
form or nature they may partake, must be 
efficiently drained, and outlets provided, so 
that water may pass freely away when they 
are constructed of brickwork. 

A good-sized healthy plant, set out now, 
would cover a fair .amount of trellsing, or 
clothe a pillar in akatis^cVry <pju|ite^, and 


produce a pleasing quantity of trusses of its 
Almond-seented flowers this season under 
good cultivation. The flowers of this 
Schubertia arc similar to those of the 
Stephanotis, only larger in all their parts, 
and the stems of the trusses are 
longer. Its flowering period 
varies according to the tem¬ 
perature of the structure in 
which it is grown. In the moist 
heat of a stove it usually 
flowers in July, and not till 
six weeks or two months later 
in that of a warm greenhouse. 
In regard to routine matters, 
such as syringing, airing, and 
shading, the treatment that is 
accorded the usual occupants 
of the structures named will 
suit the Schubertia also. When 
the flower-trusses are just dis¬ 
cernible, tepid diluted liquid- 
manure proves beneficial, that 
which is obtained by steeping 
a bushel of sheep or deer-clung 
in a tub of water being excel¬ 
lent for the purpose. If de¬ 
sired, this plant can be grown 
as a specimen, and trained on 
a wire balloon-shaped trellis. A 
“ friend at one time was very suc¬ 
cessful in growing it for exhi¬ 
bition in this way; but these 
specimen plants have, not only 
in this instance, but in hun¬ 
dreds of other cases, had to 
make way for other subjects re¬ 
quiring less skill and time be¬ 
ing devoted to their culture, 
and which, according to the 
needs of the present day, are of 
i greater service. A. W. 

Erica Yeitchi under glass. 

This hybrid Heath, raised by 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
between Erica arborea (the Tree Heath) and 
I Erica lusitanica, better known in gardens as 
Erica codonodes, is, in many cases, employed 
I for flowering under glass, in order to main¬ 
tain a display of blossoms in the greenhouse 
I during the latter part of the winter and in 
early spring. It is of a dense, bushy Habit 


out any of the reddish tinge on the exterior, 
which is so notable a feature when the blos¬ 
soms develop out-of-doo’rs.—G. S. C. 

Veronica diosmaefolia. — An exceedingly 
pretty little shrubby Veronica is now in 
flower in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, and I 
shall be much surprised if it does not in time 
become a popular market plant. It is of 
close, compact growth, the plants at Kew 
being about 15 inches high. They have a 
somewhat flattened look, owing to the hori¬ 
zontal disposition of the minor bfanchlets. 
Every shoot, even to the very weakest, is 
terminated by a panicle of lilac-mauve 
flowers, which aro so numerous that the 
upper part of the plant is almost entirely of 
that hue. From its neat habit and the pro¬ 
fusion of its small, sharp pointed, bright 
j green leaves, it is, irrespective of flowers, 
a really pretty little evergreen. I am not 
| aware of its being in commerce, but so 
meritorious a subject will, no doubt, soon be 
1 in the hands of our nurserymen.—G. S. C. 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM JUNO. 

This fine hybrid was raised in the collection 
of Sir Trevor Lawrence, but no one lias ever 
been quite certain as to its correct parent¬ 
age. It is supposed to have been obtained 
from D. Wardianum and D. Linawianum. 
If that is so, it must be a variety of I). 

| chlorostele, which was raised in the collec- 
| tion previously. Judging from the structure 
j and colouring of the flowers, also its habit of 
i growth, there are indications of one of the 
| species named having participated in its 
, parentage. However, it is certainly a beauti¬ 
ful hybrid, and well worth including in even 
I tho most select collections. D. Juno was 
| awarded a first-class certificate by the R.H.S. 
on January 14th, 1890, and even up to the 
' present time, including all the beautiful 
I hybrids which have been raised since then, 
it still retains its position as a first-rate 
I form. The plant succeeds best when elo- 
| vated well lip to the roof glass, and during 
' its growth should receive copious supplies 
I of moisture, not only at the root, but also 
in the atmosphere. It will luxuriate in a 


Dendrobium Juno. From a photograph in Sir.Trevor Lawrence's garden at 
Burlord, Dorking. 


of growth, and the pure white urn-like flowers 
are borne in great profusion. Under glass 
the flowers are naturally purer in tint than 
when out-of-doors; indeed, treated in this 
way the flowers of Erica lusitanica are vvith- 


temperature ranging between 70 degs. and 
90 degs., when growing, and it is important 
that the plant should be placed in a position 
where fresh air is admitted on every favour¬ 
able opportunity. Some growers complain 
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of its being a somewhat shy bloomer, but 
such is not the case if the current season’s 
growths are properly ripened. This may be 
accomplished by removing the plants, after 
the new pseudo-bulbs are fully made up, to 
a dry, airy, and 6unny position in a vinery or 
Pine-pit. it is of equal importance that the 
plants should be kept as perfectly dry at the 
roots as is possible without unduly allowing 
the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. Even a slight 
shrivelling will do no harm, provided it is 
not carried too far. One frequent cause of 
failure in getting the plants to bloom satis¬ 
factorily is to take it from its resting quarters 
immediately the flower-buds show. By so 
doing the plant, instead of flowering from 
the nodes, produces young side shoots. It is, 
therefore, advisable to keep the plants under 
resting treatment until the flower-buds are 
quite prominent, when they may be gradually 
inured to a warmer atmosphere. If it is 
found advisable to increase the stock of this 
variety, those side shoots which may, and do 
sometimes, appear on the old pseudo-bulbs 
should be left on the plant until they begin 
to push out root* from their base, when they 
may be taken off and potted into small pots. 
Another cause of failure is over-potting; 
this must be guarded against if success is to 
lie attained, for if tho roots become embedded 
in » mass of wet material, they speedily rot, 
and the energy of the plant is destroyed. 

The smallest possible sized pots are prefer¬ 
able to large ones, and it is highly essential 
that they should be well drained, filling them 
to about half their depth with clean crocks, 
and using as a compost good fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum Mose in equal parts, cutting 
it up moderately fine, and mixing it well to¬ 
gether, adding some small broken crocks to 
keep it open and porous. Pot the plant* 
quite firmly. This may be done when the 
new growths are about an inch or 2 inches 
in length, and after repotting, water must be 
carefully afforded until the young root* be¬ 
come numerous and the new shoots are 
growing vigorously. When in full growth 
copious overhead syringings on bright, sunny 
mornings and afternoons are beneficial. Such 
will also ward off troublesome insect pests, 
which sometimes attack the under sides of 
the leaves. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dcndrobium crassinode.— What a delight 
ful little Orchid this is !—so pretty, and as 
sweet as a Violet.. Jt. was some little time 
ore I quite understood its requirements, 
thinking probably it would succeed under 
the same, treatment as given to I). nobile. I 
found the resting season must be different, 
as it would not bear the comparatively cool 
treatment meted out to I). nobile. Latterly 
the plants have not been moved from the 
ordinary stove house, where they make their 
growth, but are merely shifted to the cooler 
end, hung within a foot of the glass roof, and 
kept comparatively dry at the root. It now 
flowers profusely during February and 
March, and in my opinion is quite a gem. 
It does not require a large amount of root- 
space, quite small baskets or pots being the 
best, so that the plants can be hung near the 
lass roof throughout the year. As the 
owers fade and new growth appears, any 
repotting or top-dressing should be seen to, 
and as growth extends, keep the syringe 
plied overhead twice daily, thrips being its 
greatest enemy. The flowers, the sepals and 
petals of which are waxy-white, tipped w'ith 
purple, the lip white, with an orange-yellow 
blotch at the base, and a magenta tip, are 
produced in twos and threes at every node 
when the growths are well grown and 
ripened.—B. 


Growing Deutzias (Rector ).—One (Treat ad¬ 
vantage or pot-grown plants is that their flowers 
last in good condition much longer than those borne 
by plants that have been lifted from the open ground 
the preceding autumn. In the case of Deutzias kept 
in pots, they should, immediately the flowers are 
past, be gone over, and any old and exhausted wood 
rut out. If repotting is needed, it should be done at 
once, but it is by no means necessary to carry this 
out annually. The plants must be kept under cover 
till frosts are over, and then plunged in a sunny 
spot out-of-doors. During the summer they should 
be kept well supplied with water, a little liquid- 
manure occasionally being very beneficial. The ob¬ 
ject Ls to encourage good, f/eeyoung growth,!which, 
well ripened by full exposire to iha sin (ii) shifncher 
and autumn, will produce a^am|re-<nsplav, Jf l^ers. 


VEGETABLES. 

PLANTING LATE POTATOES. 

The frequent rains, with too little sunshine, 
rather help to keep the soil cold and wet. 
That fact has material bearing on the ques¬ 
tion as to the best time for planting late or 
main crop Potatoes. Kept in the store, where 
both dry and comparatively mild, if whilst 
the ground be cold and wet, the tubers nil 
only sprouted, are planted, the conditions 
are so bad that it is no wonder manv of the 
sprouts die, and those that grow arc late and 
weak. For that reason it is much better to 
wait a week or two longer, the tubers in the 
meantime being well exposed to light and 
air, keeping sound and full of vigour, to de¬ 
velop growth so soon as planted in fairly dry, 
warm soil. In Surrey and on 6oil that is 
porous and rather sandy, I have invariably 
refrained from planting the tubers until the 
third week in April. That is a late date in 
the estimation of many persons, but, apart 
From the value of waiting until the ground 
is warmer, there is the certainty that by such 
late planting late frosts so full of danger to 
Potato-tops, will be escaped. In how many 
cases have too early planting in cold soil on 
the one hand, and getting the tops cut with 
frost, been productive of material failure, 
which could have been avoided by later 
planting? 

When seed tubers are properly sprouted 
prior to planting they have from two to three 
weeks start of tubers not so sprouted, and in 
determining tho time of planting that fact 
should always be considered. Then in such 
planting it is always best to do so in furrows. 
These furrows may be thrown out with a 
spade, after the soil has been trenched or 
dug, and manured. The partially opened 
furrows can be easily deepened with a hoe 
to receive tho tubers. Then, if carefully 
transferred from the boxes into the furrows, 
so as to preserve the shoots intact, and each 
one covered lightly with fine soil to protect 
the sprouts, before fully covering in, all arc 
6afe. There is no good reason for burying 
sets deeply ; a covering of 4 inches of soil is 
ample, but that should always be light and 
well pulverised, as growth is bettor, and flat 
hoeing and moulding up are accelerated. 
But when after ground has been dug trenches 
are opened to receive the sets, some treacl¬ 
ing of the spaces between the rows neces¬ 
sarily follows. The best time to loosen such 
trodden ground is just after the plants show 
through, and the lines of plants can be 
clearly seen. Then, if the soil be broken lip 
several inches deep with a fork, it is left in 
capital condition for further treatment. 
Whilst late or main crop Potatoes should 
have a good width between the rows, and cer¬ 
tainly not less than 30 inches, ample space 
is then provided, to enable the plants to be 
well moulded up. This work is too often 
badly done, especially in fields, where the 
moulding is done with a plough, and a furrow 
or hollow is left about the plant*, which, in 
wet times, holds water, this helping to 
generate disease. This moulding up should 
be so done as to leave a sharp ridge of soil 
about the plants, thus throwing rain into the 
furrows, where it helps to moisten the roots. 

A. D. 


LATE PEAS. 

A valuable feature in any late Pea is its 
capacity to withstand mildew. Once any 
stock is 60 attacked there is little prospect 
of a good crop of pods resulting. That some 
varieties are more liable to such attacks than 
others is true ; but even with these much de¬ 
pends on soil and position. Specially does 
the way the soil has been prepared and 
manured influence Peas ; also in relation to 
diseases, for where the roots go deep, have 
plenty of manure, and are in dry weather 
liberally watered. Pea* will withstand both 
mildew and thrips well. Frequent syring¬ 
ing overhead in the evening, if the weather 
be dry, also does much good. But the mo¬ 
ment evidences of mildew are seen the rows 
should be at once gently sprayed with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, Abol, or other anti-fungicide 
solution, as but one or two such sprayings 
may keep the plants quite clean. Another 
element in getting good, clean growth and 


' crops from late-sown Peas is giving the 
plants ample room. How few-who sow Peas 
at any time do other than merely draw drills 
with a hoe edgewise, nnd os these have nar¬ 
row bottoms the seeds, even if but thinly 
sown, necessarily run close together. It is 
eo much better to throw drills out with a 
spade 6 inches to 8 inches wide, and then 
place the Peas in them at least 4 inches 
apart on each side. Many leading growers 
put the seeds even wider apart. Failing the 
use of a spade, draw the drills with the face 
of the hoe rather than with one end, and in 
that way good breadth is obtained. A yet 
further 'essential to getting good growth 
with plants that have to do all their work 
during hot summer Weather is to select a 
fairly cool position, such as a north border, 
where the great heat of the 6un during July 
and August is toned down by the shade of a 
wall or fence. When in good gardens under 
tho best form of culture plenty of green Peas 
may bo had from June to October, a great 
reward for good culture is secured. 


ONIONS. 

Some comments have been made by corres¬ 
pondents lately bearing on the cultivation of 
large exhibition Onions. In oue instance 
reference is directed to the apparently novel 
idea of giving £100 in one prize by a Mid¬ 
land seedsman, the object, of course, being 
to direct attention to a stock presumably of 
high-cluss selection. It cannot be described 
other than a« extravagant to give so large a 
sum in one prize, when by a division into, 
say, five or six smaller sums, so many more 
would compete, and benefit by the distribu¬ 
tion. Much a* everyone admires the large 
show Onions, either in a growing state or on 
the exhibition table, it is well known that 
when, having satisfied the judges in the hall, 
they are brought into the market, then their 
position is seen. In support of this opinion 
and experience, “Cook - Housekeeper,” 
page 30, gives ample testimony from the 
point of view of the actual consumer and 
purchaser. As a matter of fact, when I 
have had to sell Onions from seed sown in 
tho open and transplanted Onions, there is 
at once a lower quotation for the latter. 
The large bulb auswers perfectly when used 
as a vegetable pure and simple. Boiled 
whole, and daintily served at table, there is 
an attractiveness which is not afforded by 
the smaller Onion." The flavour, too, with 
this gain of size is rendered more delicate 
and less astringent, points which tell in 
favour of the transplanted bulb. “House¬ 
keeper” says, “We do not want exhibition 
Onions in the kitchen, but nice, ripe bulbs 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, and 
weighing from 4 oz. to 6 oz. each.” These 
sizes can easily be provided, and even ex¬ 
ceeded, by outdoor sowing and ordinary cul¬ 
tivation, so that, from a market standpoint, 
there is fnore to be said in favour of the 
small bulb than the 2 lb. or 3 lb. exhibition 
Onion. 

Admitting these several disadvantages, 
based on household claims, there is even 
then something to be said in favour of the 
culture of the show bulb, for is it not found 
that in the cropping of the garden a certain 
amount of skill is necessary to grow these 
large bulbs? Onions, when given intelligent 
culture, and grown on lines 60 often advo¬ 
cated in Gardening Illustrated, claim al¬ 
most first place among summer crop*. In 
your issue for March 14th, “K. S.” gives re¬ 
markable figures bearing on the production 
of these large Onions ; 20s. per rod, or £160 
per acre, would, probably, awaken an 
interest in Onion-farming were such hand¬ 
some returns possible. In provincial markets 
the estimates work out at about half that 
amount. 

I incline to the opinion that were home¬ 
grown Onions attractively roped and hawked 
from house to house, as are the French - 
grown bulbs, there would be a marked in¬ 
crease of business, and, no doubt, the larger 
roots, as well as the ordinary samples, would 
be accepted without the prejudice which 
seems to have arisen against them. It can¬ 
not be said that the French Onions are 
small ; certainly they are heavier than 
“Cook-Housekeeper” advocates — namely. 
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4 oz. to 6 oz.—and of greater diameter than 
3 inches to 4 inches ; but, so far as I know, 
objection is not levelled at these itinerant 
traders because their wares exceed these 
measurements. There is, however, a favour 
shown these French Onions by the purchasing 
public because, it is said, the flavour is so 
much more mild thnn is that of our British 
productions. Whether this be true or not, 
I am not prepared to say, but I have heard 
the point raised by eo many persons, and 
for so many years that the impression would 
seem to have become deep-seated, and is not 
refuted by actual comparison. There is, pos¬ 
sibly, a varying degree of astringency found 
in stocks of Onions, but anyone bent on 
competition with the French growers should 
have no difficulty in selecting from our 
many stocks some that would lie mild- 
flavoured, and especially when grown up 
to the average of “K. S.’s” estimate of 
market size—namely, 1 lb. each. Sown in 
February in boxes/ forwarded in heat, and 
prepared for planting out in April, there is a 
minimum of labour compared to the yield 
which is provided, given a favourable season 
and well-tilled soil. On the other hand, 
there are, no doubt, thousands of readers 
interested in Onion culture who are not con¬ 
cerned about their commercial value, and to 
whom the glass-grown productions appeal all 
through the summer in their progressive 
stages, especially when Onions of 2 lb. weight 
are secured. K. A. W. 


TOMATOES. 

The question is being constantly asked, 
“Which is the best Tomato?” and is being as 
constantly answered, though diversely, just 
as those who reply have a liking for one 
variety or one name over another. We have 
in commerce perhaps fifty named varieties, 
all handsome, smooth, round, red-coloured 
fruits, and all with good cropping qualities. 
These all belong to what is known as the 
Perfection type. But when we are asked 
which is the best Tomato, it has to be asked, 
in reply, for what purpose is it needed? 
Generally, it is wanted for exhibition. Then 
is it possible to name Maincrop, Princesn of 
Wales, Polegate, Duke of York, Chemin 
Rouge, Perfection, and others. There are 
few real differences between these varieties 
in growth, leafage, or fruits, for all who 
raise from seed also save for seed the hand¬ 
somest, roundest fruits they can find, on the 
heaviest-cropping plants; hence it is that 
there is so much similarity between diversely 
named Tomatoes. If a variety red in colour 
be wanted to produce heavy crops of quite 
medium-sized fruits, then none are better 
than Sunrise, indoors or outdoors ; if yellow 
varieties for dessert, and these are seldom 
grown for any other purpose, none are better 
than Golden Nugget and Chiswick Peach. 
If large, yellow fruits be needed for exhibi¬ 
tion, as they sometimes are, then the best are 
Golden Queen and Sunbeam. For decoration 
when the fruits are ripe, none are more beau¬ 
tiful than tall plants of the Cherry-like, red- 
fruited Cascade, the racemes of fruits 
hanging down from 20 inches to 30 inches in 
length, and being singularly ornamental. 
Anyone having a greenhouse may sow Tomato 
seed now in 5-inch pots, as these can be stood 
on shelves near the glass to keep the plants 
sturdy. A further sowing for outdoor plant¬ 
ing or late cropping under glass may be made 
early in April. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

French market gardening (A. V .).—The 
two best books on French market gardening 
are the following: Cure: “La pratique de 
la culture maraichere ordinaire et forcee;” 
2s., postage 3d. Poitrat.: “Culture potagere 
de primeurs et de plein air;” 5s. 8d., post¬ 
age 6d. These two books can be had from 
M. Vilmorin et Cie, 4, Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris. 

Frosted seed Potatoes (J. B. W.).—U the 
sprouts on your seed-Potatoes that seem to 
have been frosted remain firm and strong, 
there is little probability that the tubers have 
been injured by frost. When frost does 
really injure tubers, the entire cellular for¬ 
mation of the fleeh is broken up, andjsoften- 
ing or a! watery conr* :<: — 


,s proven up, ancijsoiten- 
nojtiom (wickta) mitfews, 


which means decay. If any tubers are in 
that state, pick them out and cast aside at 
once. But, all the same, do not be in any haste 
to plant, as not only is there ample time, 
but by delaying planting you will have fuller 
opportunity to note how far injury, if ever 
so trifling, may have resulted from frost. 
When seed-Potntoes are in a dry place, and 
the atmosphere is dry, frost does them much 
less harm than is the case when at all damp. 
If frost be in evidence, and before any thaw 
is possible, the tubers should bo well washed 
with cold water overhead, then be placed 
where cool enough, yet above frost tempera¬ 
ture. That often 6aves them. Newspapers 
three or four times thick make capital frost¬ 
proof covering for seed-Potatoes. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Early - flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums are showing colour, and will give us 
a welcome change in the conservatory. Cal¬ 
ceolarias of the herbaceous type are also 
showing colour, and will introduce a fresh 
feature. Both these sections of plants ore 
rather subject to the attacks of green-fly, but 
are easily kept clear if the vaporiser is used 
when the first fly appears. If clean when 
token to the conservatory, they will remain 
so till the flowers fade. Bulbs are still 
abundant and bright. The Narcissi will 
soon be over under glass, but there is plenty 
for cutting outside. Lilies are coming on 
from the forcing-house, and will take the 
place of the retarded bulbs. Hydrangeas, 
also, if the wood has been well ripened, will 
be bright, and if the soil has been mixed with 
iron at the last shift—a small quantity will 
suffice—a blue tinge will be imparted to the 
flowers. Some of our large plants are not 
flowering so well this season, which I attri¬ 
bute to the absence of sunshine last summer. 
Plante bought at the trade sales in Septem¬ 
ber have not been satisfactory, and some of 
the Azaleas are not flowering so freely from 
the same cause. Chrysanthemums should 
now be in a cold-frame, mostly in 5-inch 
pots. The plants should be well ventilated 
and carefully watered. Look out for black 
aphides. They feed on the seeds of the 
shoots. If in a close frame, vaporising is a 
sure remedy. If otherwise, a dip into a pail 
of Quassia extract, strengthened with a little 
Tobacco-liquor or Tobacco-powder, will 
make clean work. Do not let the black aphis 
get a firm footing on the plants. Prune back 
winter-blooming Heaths and Epacriees. The 
Epacrises will improve with a little warmth, 
but Heaths do not require it. Ericas—E. 
Cavendishi and E. ventricosa—are useful, and 
give a distinct feature. They should be 
watered carefully. Put in cuttings of Salvia 
grandiflora, and when a sufficient stock hae 
been obtained, throw away the old plants, 
or at least most of them, as young plants will 
be better. With the change to brighter 
weather, it will be necessary to use a thin 
shade, and more water will be required. 

North house. —This house is indispensable 
to the exhibitor, and is also very useful to 
all plant-growers, as it enables us to lengthen 
out the time of blooming of such things as 
Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceo¬ 
larias, etc.; and if not required for flowering 
plants, it may be used in hot weather for 
Ferns or fine-foliaged plants generally, and 
in winter Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and any¬ 
thing required for late blooming may be 
brought along quietly. A wall running east 
and west, covering over both sides with glass, 
may be a warm house on the south side and a 
cool, retarding house on the north side, and 
this makes a good arrangement. 

Stove. —Frequent change of position to 
plants in pots is very beneficial during the 
growing season. Repotting is going on now, 
as well as propagating. There is a danger at 
this busy season of keeping cuttings too long 
in the cutting-pots. If many cuttings are in 
each, the sooner the potting off takes place 
after the cuttings are well rooted, the better. 
Of course, one does not lift the pot of cut- 
tinge out of the striking-bed—shake out, and 
pot immediately in cold soil. The soil is 
warmed by keeping for a time in a warm 
place, and the cuttings, after rooting, are 
cooled a bit before they are potted off. This 


is important at this early season, as a check 
now may do much harm. 

Work In the early Peach-house.— There 
is no more interesting work than growing 
fruits under glass, but it is not suitable work 
for people of dilatory or unpunctual habits. 
Every operation must be done at the right 
time, for Nature will not wait, and in the 
right manner. We know, of course, there are 
several roade to the same place, and in dif¬ 
ferent hands one road may be as good a3 
another. The young wood will be sufficiently 
thinned, and tied down carefully, with ties 
loose enough to permit of free growth. When 
the fruits have finished stoning, if the demand 
for ripe Peaches in urgent, the temperature 
may be advanced a little, but the ventilation 
must be free, especially early in the day. The 
sun will help to do some of the work if the 
house is closed not later than 3.30 p.m. on 
bright days, with a saturated atmosphere. 
This damp warmth wilL put size into the 
fruits. But after the moisture is dried by 
condensation or otherwise, just a crock of air 
on along the ridge w ill keep up the circulation 
and get rid of stuffiness. A little extra feed¬ 
ing may be done at first, but too much water 
when fruits are ripening will spoil the 
flavour. 

Pines. —These should be gone over, and the 
houses and pits re-arranged. If the large 
successions which come in next for fruiting 
move sluggishly, a check may be given by 
lifting the plants out of the plunging-bed, 
and keeping the roots rather drier, guarding 
against going to extremes. If the check is too 
severe, the roots may suffer, and the plants 
lose colour, and a foxy-coloured Pine-plant 
is one of the worst plants to get back into 
condition. Any successions that want larger 
pots should have them now, potting very 
firmly, and dropping the plant a little lower 
in the pot, removing a leaf or two from the 
base to give an outlet for a new set of roots. 
Renew the plunging-beds with fresh leaves 
or tan, and get the plants into position again. 
It is customary to put all hands on the work 
and get it done soon. 

Strawberry forcing.— Nearly every fruit- 
house may be filled with Strawberry plants 
as a catch crop for the next two months. 
Cold pits also may do good work for the 
latest crop. Sometimes Strawberries are as 
valuable just before the outdoor fruits come 
in as at any time. Fresh-gathered Straw¬ 
berries from a cold pit or frame are better 
than the trench-fruit. 

Outside window gardening.— Where 
common shrubs are used to fill window-boxes, 
they are usually very shabby now, and 
what a relief it is to take them out and fill 
the boxes with Wallflowers, Violas, and 
Primroses, especially in the town garden, to 
give us a breath of spring. The cost is 
trifling, and the same will last till the sum¬ 
mer things are ready. 

Outdoor garden. —Now that the weather 
appears to have settled somewhat, arrears of 
tree and shrub planting should have prompt 
attention, especially as regard® deciduous 
things. Hollies and other evergreens will 
move well now', and on through the first half 
of April. All kinds of hardy annuals and 
biennials may be sown now and during April. 
Sweet Peas may be sown for succession. 
Plants which have been raised in pots and 
hardened in cold-frames freely exposed may 
be planted out thinly. Carnations that were 
potted up in autumn may now be planted, 
and new varieties which have been bought 
in may be kept in cold-frames for two or 
three days, to get used to the change, and 
then planted out in the beds. A few may 
be grown in pots, two or three plants in each 
8-inch pot. It is convenient to have a few 
good plants in pots, especially if it is in¬ 
tended to save seeds. Hardy Ferns will 
move well now, and all kinds of alpine plants 
may be divided and replanted. Duplicates 
of choice things may be grown in pots, 
plunged in coal-ashes during the summer, 
where they can have proper attention. 

Fruit garden. —Grafting fruit-trees should 
have attention now. as the sap flows freely. 

If clay is used, have it well tempered. It 
will be less likely to crack if a little chaff is 
mixed with it. Raspberries and Logan¬ 
berries may lie shortened back now, and 
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before dry weather sets in a 'mulch of manure 
will be beneficial. American blight is a 
great pest to- the amateur fruit-grower. 
There is yet time to dress trees with Gis 
hurst compound, 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. to the 
gallon, rubbed in round the spurs with a 
spoke-brush. To effect a clearance, almost 
constant attention must be given during the 
summer. This is almost as troublesome a 
pest as the Gooseberry mildew, and it is 
spreading alarmingly in suburban gardens. 
Buyers of fruit-trees should be careful in 
obtaining their trees from a clean source. 
Strawberries may be planted now, but unless 
the plants are very strong it will be better 
to pinch off all flowers this season. Make 
the ground firm before planting, and mulch 
with short stable-manure. Fruit-trees are 
later than usual this season, but the buds of 
Pear-trees are getting prominent now. 

Vegetable garden. —Asparagus may be 
planted how. Personally, I do not care for 
the narrow beds, w here the plants are usually 
crowded too much to do their best. A 
much better plan would be to manure and 
thoroughly deepen and improve a given plot 
of land, open shallow trenches 3 feet or more 
apart, and set out the plants from 15 inches 
to 18 inches apart in the rows. Cover the 
crown 2 inches deep with good soil, and cut 
nothing from them for two years, but encour¬ 
age the growth in every possible way. If the 
rows are 4 feet apart, under reasonable con¬ 
ditions the plants will meet in three years ; 
but people will not wait so long, and so the 
plants are weakened by early cutting. If a 
cold-frame can be spared, plant it with dwarf 
Frencli Beans. Mat up the frame at night, 
and keep it close till the Beans appear, and 
then ventilate. Sow Marrow Peas freely 
now, and plant out Onions and Cauliflowers 
which have been raised under glass. Sow 
winter greens now, and again in three weeks’ 
time. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

Aj)ril 13th. —Finished planting late Pota¬ 
toes ; sowed more winter greens and Cauli¬ 
flowers. Sowed main crop of Carrots and 
Beet. Pricked off Brussel Sprouts and Leeks 
sown under glass. Finished planting out 
Onions raised under glass. We have always 
had good crops of Ailsa Crnig raised in this 
way, and have no trouble with maggot. 

April llfth. —Houses are being cleared of 
bedding plants which are well established by 
moving them to cold pits and frames ; shall 
cover with mats on cold nights for a time. 
As fast as houses can be cleared Tomatoes 
are planted, and, if helped for a time with a 
little fire-heat, progress will be rapid. Wo 
have grown Tomatoes without changing the 
soil for years, but a little good loam is placed 
round the roots. 

April 15th. — Shifted on Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, to be ready for window-boxes. 
White Marguerites and pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mme. Crousse make rather a 
pretty arrangement. Planted Sweet Peas 
out of pots, and sowed more in the open 
ground for succession. Sowed a new piece 
of lawn with Grass seeds. This is the best 
and cheapest way of making a new lawn. 
We do the land well. 

April lClh. —Grafting is being done ; the 
eap is flowing freely now. Put in a few 
more cuttings of late Chrysanthemums. 
Some kinds were late in making good cut¬ 
tings, w r hite, yellow, and bronze chiefly. Wo 
usually strike cuttings of the best of the 
early-flow-ering section, and these are 
hardening off ready for planting out. Put in 
more cuttings of Bouvardias, and potted the 
first batch, which is now well rooted. 

April 17th. -Various seeds of biennials 
and perennials are now being sown. I like to 
get these things sown in April. Forget-me 
nots for spring bedding have been sown 
thinly on a cool, moist border. Some few 
small things will be sown in boxes in a cold- 
frame, but where possible outside sowing 
saves labour, and the plants are hardy. 

April 18th. Hardy shrubs for flowering in 
the conservatory come fast enough now with¬ 
out much forcing. Lilacs, Scarlet Thorns, 
Weigelas, etc., only retire protection to 
bring out the flowe^ p^o^erly,^J<Wthe 


forcing-house is now being utilised for grow¬ 
ing young stuff which requires warmth and 
moisture, and in some cases shade. Sub¬ 
tropical plants, for instance, want help to get 
them strong. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 31st. 

The hall was filled to overflowing on the 
above-named date with exhibits of the 
choicest description, flowering shrubs, Car¬ 
nations, Narcissi, Orchids, and Clematises 
being well shown generally. It was also the 
occasion of the exhibition of Hyacinths for 
the prizes offered by the Royal Dutch Bulb 
Growers’ Society. There were severul com¬ 
petitors, but we must say that the 6pikes 
were of decidedly second-rate quality. Far 
more elegant and graceful, 60 far as a 
flowering spike of Hyacinth can possibly be 
were the Italian Hyacinths as shown by the 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, in shades 
of blue, white, and primrose. These were 
taller and far less formal, and, from a de¬ 
corative point of view, far more useful. The 
same firm also showed their Cactus-flowered 
strain of Cinerarias in many shades of 
colour. Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea, sent forced shrubs, Carnations, and 
greenhouse plants. Among the shrubs Hy¬ 
drangea Hortensia rosea, in its blue-flowered 
form, was represented by a large and attrac¬ 
tive lot of plants, the intense blue tone at 
once arresting attention. Grevillea sul- 
phurea was also noted, and in the other 
group well-flowered plants of Ktreptosolen 
were seen ; also Rhododendron Veitchianum 
with handsome white flowers, together with 
a large and well-flowered lot of Primula 
kewensis farinosa, whose mealy characteris¬ 
tic is more decidedly pronounced than in the 
type. The pot-grown Carnations from the 
Messrs. Veitch were very good. Forced 
shrubs from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
were superbly grown, and displayed to ad 
vantage. Azaleas, Wistarias, Prunus, and 
many more being noteworthy. The Carna¬ 
tions from Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
showed the value of sunlight to these popular 
and valuable flowers, and such kinds as 
Marmion, Mrs. Burnett, Enchantress, and 
others were excellent. Messrs. R. Smith 
and Co., Worcester, had a very extensive 
exhibit of Clematises, well-flowered examples, 
chiefly trained to low r trellises of the balloon 
pattern. Messrs. Bell and Sheldon, Guern¬ 
sey, had a rich display of Carnations in ; 
flowers of superior merit. The Roses from 
Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, were of the 
highest excellence, such well-known kinds as I 
Richmond and Mrs. Sharman Crawford being 
the chief, with further splendid examples of 
the new Joseph Lowe. The Messrs. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, were responsible 
for a large and attractive lot of well grown 
Carnations in plants and flowers in all the 
leading kinds, and a rockery exhibit, in which 
a fine assortment of good things, alpines and 
shrubs, was seen to advantage. Messrs. H. 
Low and Co., Enfield, idled one of the long 
tables with the choicest of Carnations, and 
in almost endless variety ; and the Messrs. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., had a 
very comprehensive display of the Dutch j 
Hyacinths in pots. Pelargoniums were ex¬ 
hibited by the Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, the handsome bunches affording 
quite a feast of colour. Roses, such as Rich¬ 
mond and Mme. Abel Ch a ten ay, the latter 
still the gem in its class for colour, were 
superbly shown by Messrs. Felton and Sons, 
florists, Hanover-square. Mr. W. H. Page, 
Hampton, staged a particularly fine lot of 
Carnations, together with Lilium longi- 
florum, in huge masses. Messrs. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, had the newer Clematises, 
as Nelly Moser and Marcel Moser, in many 
fine plants, together with choice Ferns and 
Polyanthft Roses grown in pots. The Ciner¬ 
arias from this firm were also of high merit. 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Colchester, had a 
pretty group of Roses in many good kinds,, 
while Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, dis¬ 
played his superbly--grown Carnations to the 
best advantage. Rhododendrons from Mr. 
R. E. Gill, Falmouth, were rich in colour in 
many instances, and very fine. Messrs. Peed 
and Son, Streatham, had a small exhibit of 


Carnations, with alpines, rock, and succu¬ 
lent plants in profusion; al6o Caladiums. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a remark¬ 
able lot of alpines and choice early hardy 
flowers; also Narcissi and a few Rhododen¬ 
drons of sorts. Messrs. R. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester, had a nice lot of hardy 
plants, in which Lenten Roses, Irises, Viola 
gracilis, and Shortia uniflora (the last two 
each receiving an award of merit) were con¬ 
spicuous among many things. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Ltd., Feltham, had a choice lot of al¬ 
pines and hardy flowers generally; while the 
Misses Hopkins, Sliepperton-on-Thames, had 
a most pleasing roekwork exhibit, freely 
planted with choice and well-grown things. 
Two other lady exhibitors — the Misses Kip¬ 
ping, Hutton, Essex, and Miss A. E. Smith, 
.Bognor, Sussex—each had a pretty group of 
early hardy flowers on an arrangement of 
roekwork. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Co vent 
Garden, in addition to hardy spring flowers, 
had a good representative lot of forced Daffo¬ 
dils, Peter Barr, Weardale Perfection, and 
Monarch being conspicuous. Miss Currey, 
Lismore, Ireland, also showed many kinds 
of Narcissi, and here King Alfred was very 
striking. Mr. Dawson, Gulval, Penzance, 
had some very choice Narcissi, of which 
Chough, Estelle, and Petticoat weir 
examples, the first certainly one of the finest 
in the collection. By far, the choicest lot of 
Daffodils in the exhibition came from Messrs. 
Cartwright and Goodwin, Blakebrook, Kid¬ 
derminster, and if we single out such as 
Mervyn and Evangeline (Yellow Ajax and 
Leedsi respectively), we have a pair difficult 
to beat. Mine, de Graaff, Glory de Noord- 
wjk, and others were of great merit, but 
there were also some very promising un¬ 
named seedlings. The pot grown Daffodils 
from this firm were well grown, and merit all 
praise. 

A large number of new Orchids was 
honoured with awards, but the more im¬ 
portant groups of Orchids came from Mr. 
H. Goodson, Putney, and Mr. Jensen, Lind- 
field, Sussex. The exhibits before the fruit 
committee were neither large nor numerous. 
A fine lot .of forced Strawberries was exhi¬ 
bited by Mr. C. F. Raphael, Porter’s Park, 
Shenley, Berks, while the Messrs. Tlios. 
Rivers and Son, Savvbridgewortli, had a 
collection of Orange trees in flower, with a 
large number of gathered fruits. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertising columns. 


POULTRY. 

Abnormal eggs.-I found the enclosed, appar 
ently a .small eve. inside a new-laid egg. attached to 
the white. Can you offer any suggestion as to this 
freak, as nobody here has ever heard of such a thing 
before?—P ercy Powell, II opt on. 

[The egg you sent was extremely interest¬ 
ing, but by no means unique. I have seen 
several similar specimens, but none quite so 
perfect as the one you sent. It is difficult to 
give a reason for such a freak, but, prob¬ 
ably, the hen received a shock, or fright, 
which caused an immature egg to break 
away, which joined with the previous egg, 
file lime then enclosing the two.— E. T. B.] 


BOOKS. 

“THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 
BRITISH PLANTS.”* 

All interested in our native flora will find 
this a useful hook. It is evidently very care¬ 
fully compiled, and, what is rare’in our clay, 
printed well. There is a good deal of reason¬ 
able introduction, explaining the plan of the 
book, and we have no fault to find with it. 
except that it is a great mistake not to give 
the well-established synonyms. F'or instance, 
to Daboecia, to which ro many names have 
been given, now there is some’other combi¬ 
nation vvliich enables Messrs. Rendle and 
Britten to put their names to it, and the 
Linnean and other synonyms are omitted. 
It is also confusing to have to refer to num¬ 
bers instead of pages in an index, especially 
when, apart from the page, there are three 
sets of numbers to choose from. 

_ _ __ -J-U-. 11. ,r I TP I .1 ___ _ 

4 “ The 1-rondon Catalogue of British Plants." Tenth 
edition. Ceo, Bell and Sons, London. 
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If you are a MARKET GARDENER ' 


and want bigger profits, use 


NITRATE OF SODA 

Wonderful crops of all kinds of Vege¬ 
tables are produced on land treated with 
Nitrate of Soda —the true plant 
food, which feeds crops immediately 
i-t is applied. 

The land, too, when treated judiciously 
with Nitrate becomes more fertile 
and better in condition. The old- 
fashioned idea that Nitrate of Soda 
impoverishes the soil is quite erroneous. 

Progressive agriculturists all over the world 
use Nitrate of Soda in increasing 
quantities, and they do so because it 
gives the best results. 

NITRATE can be bought from all leading dealers 


in manures. 


Pamphlets, giving instructions how, when, and in what 
quantities to use NITRATE OF SODA, will be sent 
Gratis, on application to 


THE PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, 




3, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 




READERS wUl oblige by mentioning “ Gardening " when writing to onr Advertisers. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KINO. 


APPOINTED MAKERS TO 


Highest Awards: Cold Medal Royal Botanic Society, June, 1S0S-0B i Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1905-07. 


MOWERS 


and 

// ARE THE BEST. 

y Jy Hundreds of Thousands Sold. 

Known and appreciated 
Hr iiiin- throughout the world. 

& .pi'Jlliii.p May be had of Local Iron- 

mongers or Seedsmen. 


™ 0MA i®, 4 80M - piiiwr 

mm Iliailimwsw* 3 Works, Southwark St.. * 

London, S.E. 

PLEASE WRITE tor LIST IS. MOTOR MOWERS MADE m VARIOUS SIZES,, 



II fslered Trade Mark. 


LETHORION 

Improved Metal 

VAPOUR 

CONE 

FUMIGATOR 

introduced 1885. 


No trouble, no risk, and a certain 
destroyer of all Insect Pests in 
Greenhouses. 

A litjhicd match is all that is required to dart 
the Cones. 

NOTHINC IN THE MARKET CAN EQUAL IT 
FOR CHEAPNESS AND EFFECT. 

Full Directions accompany each Cone. 

Cone No. 3, for well-secured house of cubic 2,GOO to 
2,500 leet, Is. each. 

Cone No. 2, for well-secured house of cubic 1,(00 to 

1.200 feet, 8d. each. 

Cone No. 1, Carbon, for frames of cubic 100 feet, 

6d. each. 

From Mu. H. Pyle, Hardener to Sir Janies Whitehead, 
Wilmington Hull, near Dnrtford, Man-h, 1903:— 

" I must write a few lines in praise of Lethorion Vapour 
Cone. After giving it ” trial in miscellaneous home, but 
where Ro tes were the chief feature, I think one cannot speak 
too highly of it both for chtupness and safety; also for the 
satiBfacl ,ry way it does its woik, not a fly or any other insect 
left alive a;ter a close examin .lion every day for a fortnight. 
Have tn.d other fumigalori, but not with same results. 
Shall cur.an ly ubc Lethorion in preference- to any other." 

Manufacturers 

CORRY&CO., Ltd., 

Bonded Chemical Works, 

SHAD THAMES, S.E. 

Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

for 2 or 3 weeks only. 


PORTABLE FRAMES. 

Beat make. Made of l}-in. red boards, tongued and grooved, 
11 in. high at front and 22 in. at back; the sashes are made 
with 24 -in. by 2-in. styles, mortised and tenoned, and fitted 
with 2-in. by li-in. bars, mortised and tenoned (not jusc. 
nailed as most makers); glazed with 21-oz. gloss and painted, 
i 1-Light, 6ft. by 4ft., 28s.; 5ft. by 4ft., 23s. ; 4ft. by 3ft., 18s. 

2 - Light, 8ft. by 6 ft., 50a.; 8ft. by 5ft., 40s. ; 6ft. by 4ft., 80s 

3- Light, 12ft. by 6tb.. 70s. 4-Light, 16ft. by 6ft., 93s. 5-Light, 
20ft. by 6ft., 100. Carriage paid. 

LIGHTS, glazed and painted, carriage paid on £2 order. 

tft. by 4ft., 11s. ; 5ft. by 4ft., 10s.; 4 It, by 3it., 7 a Cd. 
LIGHTS, painted, not glazed, carriage paid on 30s. order. 
Clt. by 4ft., 5b. ; 5ft. by 4ft., 4s. 6d. ; 4ft. by 3tt., 3s. Gil. 

J. MITCHELL & CO., 

DALDERSE, FALKIRK. 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION 

WEED 
k KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


EUREKA 



ROLLERS 


.oogie 


XJ TIN 

FOR 100 GALLONS 


SOLD BY MANUFACTURERS’. 

AGENTS. Tomlinson&HatwardL; Lincoln. 


Gardeners’ Friend 

r ^ PROPAGATOR.” 

A a - -... . Best on the market for 

Hi- - utaiv Cutt ings, Slips, or raising 

r=~ - ■ M&K Plants from Seeds. 

1 ■ - - '■ _r m HUNDREDS SOLD. 

ril i'| mWm fn !j| Size, 3 ft. by 1 ft. 8 in 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
C* aborning free Of chttkgt if correspondents follmv these 
rules: AU communicdtions should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Ifolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required ! in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to t'n the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help ir 
na ming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Artificial manure for tennis-lawn (G. S.).— 
Give h dressing all over tlie lawn of sulphate of 
ammonia, at the rate of 1 lit. per rod, and if you 
wisli to still further help it, a little later give the 
same proportion of nitrate of .soda, which is more 
soluble. 

Aspidistra failing (31. E. Keep ).—The Aspi¬ 
distra requires a greenhouse temperature, and it is 
very likely that your plant has been injured by 
frost, seeing that you have kept it during the winter 
in a garden-room. The only thing, if the roots are 
alive, is to break up the plant arid repot it, doing 
this at once. The Holly Fern is quite hardy. 

Mice eating Crocuses (A. L. LI.).—The only way 
Ls to trap and poison them. The latter is the more 
summary method, but the former is the safer. It is 
wise to vary the kind of trap and the bait occa¬ 
sionally. We have always managed to keep down 
mice by using the figure 4 hrirk-trap, baiting witli 
cheese, fat meat, or the seed of garden Beans, soft¬ 
ened by soaking for a time in water. 

Weed in lawn (Bulkington ).—The weed you send 
specimen of is Cerastium alpinum. The growth of 
this is caused through poorness of the soil. To help 
this 5 'ou should have the ground well enriched by top- 
dressing with a mixture of loam, rotten manure, and 
wood ashes, sowing at the same time some good 
Grass-seed over the lawn. In time the Grass will 
grow freely and smother the weed. Mow the lawn 
frequently’ and so help to thicken the Grass. 

Asparagus Sprengeri (.Ferns, Yorkshire ).—This 
is the name of the plant a piece of which you send. 
It is easily raised from Beed, and is one of the easiest 
of all the forms to grow, forming large, fleshy roots, 
and requiring large pots to grow good specimens. 
If you want to use it for cutting, then plant it out 
in large boxes or in brick compartments. In a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and silver 6and it may be 
grown well, giving plenty of water at the roots, and 
maintaining in the house a moist, warm atmosphere. 

Lily bulblets (T. B., Durham ).—Stand the box- 
containing tiie bulblets in the open air for a time, 
and then early in April plant them out in the garden. 
A well-drained bed of sandy loam is the best place 
for them, and they should be covered with from 
li inches to 2 inches of soil. The small bulbs, which 
are so freely produced on the steins of two or three 
members of the Lily family, should be planted 
directly they begin to drop—in fact, the bulblets of 
the Tiger Lily (which is the most prolific in their pro¬ 
duction) often commence to root while 6till on the 
parent plant. 

Rose-cuttings (Wm. Smith).—"So; you would have 
no success in trying to strike Rases from the wood 
you will soon prune away from your outdoor plants. 
There is a great difference between such wood and 
that obtained from forced plants. In the latter 
case, it is full of life, and the sap readily forms into 
a callus, from which the roots are produced; whereas, 


in the outdoor wood the sap is in a different condi¬ 
tion. You could utilise your outdoor wood in the 
autumn, as this is the best time to insert such 
growths. Often we may aid 6ueh cuttings at this 
time of year by lifting them from the ground, placing 
such as are “ oalluscd ” into small pots, and plunging 
them in bottom heat. They soon fill the pots with 
roots, and may be planted out later on. 

Aralia starting from the bottom ( Rusticus ).— 
Although you do not say so, the Aralia is, in all 
probability, getting bare at the base, and for this 
reason we should not udvise you to take off the 
young shoots, as they will furnish the lower part 
of the plant, and will not iu the least affect the 
growth of the upper portion. Large, established 
Aralias, naturally, push up secondary shoots, and old 
plants may often be seen with several stems of dif¬ 
ferent lengths. 

Bulbs in Moss-fibre (Daffodil).— I grow seventy 
to eighty pots of Roman Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, 
Hyacinths in Moss-fibre every winter with complete 
success. You should place charcoal in the bowl or pot 
and carefully plant the bulbs, otherwise they will 
mildew. I begin to plant mine in August, to bloom 
in November (Roman Hyacinths), and plant again in 
September and October. 1 never have a failure, 
although I grow mine entirely in the house, having 
no glass of any kind. Place them, firstly, in a 
cellar, if you like, hut it must be airy, and a little 
light does no harm, then in the window of an 
ordinary room, and, lastly, in a sunny w indow, where 
there is a fire, or in the kitchen. 1 have now eight 
potfuls in beautiful bloom. To grow bulbs in an 
ordinary flower-pot in soil is a great bother, as they 
never fit one's flower-pots. I use old and valuable 
china vases and kitchen jars. Everyone admires my 
bulbs.-II. Al. O. 

Dahlia-roots (E. D. Daniel).—In the course of ;• 
few days—say, by mid-April—you could plant such 
cool stored roots in their permanent positions in the 
borders or flmver-beds. At that early season it will 
be best, when planting the roots, to so arrange the 
hole that the centre of the plant lies in a hollow, 
saucer-shaped cavity, the centre of which is about 
4 inches below the’surrounding soil. This cavity, if 
about 1.0 inches in diameter, will prove of service in 
dry weather for affording water to the plants. Dig 
out a deep hole for each plant, insert well-decayed 
manure, if you possess it, and keep the crown of 
the plant not less than 2 inches below the 6oil. In 
the event of frost when growth has pushed through 
the soil, the crowns should be protected for a time, 
either with soil, litter, or other material. If a 
large number of shoots appear from each plant, re¬ 
move all but four or five, which will be ample for 
the production of good flowers. 

Alyssum saxatile compactnm (Mrs. Coulson).— 
If you desire the best results at flowering-time 
another year, tlie plants must not be cut back or 
“clipper! close all over directly bloom is over.” 
Where the .plants are old, and are covering too much 
space, they are easily curtailed, nnd if too large, we 
would suggest raising a few seedlings per iodic ally to 
replace the old ones. A chief attraction of this plant 
is its wonderful freedom of flowering, and this should 
not be interfered with, unless for some special 
reason. Greater dwarfness than it by nature pos¬ 
sesses may he secured by layering the main shoots in 
the usual way in spring, and in August replanting 
and burying the individual plants to Ihe base of Die 
leaf-tufts. In this way the more central woody 
parts of the old tufts are left behind, nnd may lie 
either discarded or left again as stock plants. But 
Die plant is so easily obtained from seeds, which give 
dwarfness and compactness of growth not obtain¬ 
able by other means, that we should, without hesita¬ 
tion, resort to this method as the simplest and best 
mode of increase. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine (Oak- 
lands).—The Jasmine does not, as a rule, require 
much pruning, but when it is necessary, then late 
summer or early spring is the best time. It. being a 
summer-blooming plant, pruning should always be 
done after the flowering is over. Simply take out all 
the old wood and cut back the more vigorous shootp. 
Save as much of the young, vigorous wood ns you 
can, and nail such carefully up to the wall, when it 
will soon cover the space. A mulching of rotten 
manure with several soakings of water would also 
prove beneficial, as no doubt the soil in which the 
plant is growing is exhausted after so many years. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


F. G. Delano.—We have never tried the poison for 

destroying rats to which you refer.- John Sinclair. 

— 1, Write to W. Sydenham, Tamwortb. 3, Y'ou 
ought to procure all the Marie Mass6 family, which 
you will find dealt with in our issue of March 28 th, 
page 52, under the heading, “ Early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums of easy culture." We do not reply to 
queries by post, see our “ Rules to Correspondents." 

- A. J. IV.—We suppose you mean a balloon-eliaped 

trellis. If so, you could easily get such from a 
horticultural sundriesraan through your ironmonger; 
or you could write direct to Messrs. Osman and Co., 

132 and 134, Commercial-street, London, E.- Mm. 

Leahy.— Wc should think that Hobday’s “ Villa 

Gardening," from this office, would suit you.- 

J. J. N.— The article you refer to appears in the 
November part of Flora and Sylva, and may be 
had of the publisher. We know of no work on 

Droseras.- A. 11.— It would be better to wait until 

the foliage hits died down and ripened off.- Grow. 

—The Pelargonium about which you inquire is named 
Paul Crampel.- F. IT. W.— Write to Messrs. Tom¬ 
linson and Hayward, Lincoln.- E. W. /‘.—Cyclamen 

Atkinsi is a hybrid, and we do not think you could 
procure seeds of it. Write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
King-street, Covcnt Garden, who might be able to 

supply conns of it or procure the same for you.- 

Ivor Vachell.— We should advise you to write to 

Messrs. Gilbertson and Page, Hertford.- Subscriber. 

—There is nothing wrong with your Vine-leaves. The 
downy appearance on the back is natural. When 
sending queries, please read our rules as to furnishing 

name arid address.- J. Bristow.—1, Your Radishes 

are probably sown too thickly, and the frame kept 
too close. 2, Impossible to say, as you give us no 
idea as to how the Strawberries have been planted. 
The best thing you can do is to procure fresh runners 
early in the autumn, and put down a new plantation. 

-.If. Keep.—Bee article on “ Frame Violets,” in 

our issue of March 28th, p. 50, and alto reply to 
" I)..” re “ Violets growing,” in our issue of 
March 21st, page 3(1. The soil you send is not fibrous 
enough. You want really good loam, to which should 
be added plenty of leaf-mould when you put the 
Violete into the frames. You will find an article 
dealing fully with this matter in our issue of 
May 4th, 1907, a copy of which can be had from the 

publisher, post free, for l$d.- Hillside.— The recipe 

referred to was 2 lb. of muriate of potash, ij lb. 

bone-meal, and 1| lb. superphosphate of lime.- 

G. H. Simpson.— You might try what a dressing of 
paraffin emulsion will do. If all your plants are in 
the condition the pieces you send us are, we should, 
without the slightest hesitation, dig them up and 
burn them. The plants seem practically dead, and 
we fear will never do any good, even should you 

manage to get rid of the scale.- J. .1. Neale.— 

There i3 a monograph of the Nepenthes in Flora ami 
Sylva for March, 1904. We know of no account of 
the Droseras nnd Pineuiculas. The copy of Flora 
and Sylva can be had from the publisher.-— J. S. 11. 
— We should advise you to get the lad into a good 
garden, where vegetables, fruits, and plants, both in¬ 
doors and outdoors, are well done. Practical experi¬ 
ence is what is wanted, and of this one can get very 
little in many of the colleges you refer to. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.-/’. J. Godber .—The Mezereon 

(Daphne Mezereum).- Mr. Allen.— The Arum is, we 

think, Arum itulicum.-IT. H\—The Don’s tooth 

Violet (Erythroniiun Dens cunis).- M. Keep.—We 

think it is Cotoneastcr horizontalis, hut the family 
is such a large one that it is impossible to eay with 
certainty unless we have a complete specimen—i.e., 
with leaves. 


Catalogue received.— Willy Muller, Nocera in- 
feriore, Italy.—Li«£ of Plants. 

Books received With God in my Garden. 
Being Fifty-two Sunday Morning Addresses to Child¬ 
ren." By Leonard E. Dowsett. R. II. Allenson, Ltd., 
7, Racquet-court, 114, Fleet-street, E.C.-“ A Prac¬ 

tical Guide to School, Cottage, and Allotment 
Gardening." By J. Weathers. Longmans, Green, aud 
Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WOODLAND GARDEN. 

Where the woodland conics near the house, 
or within easy access of it, one of the most 
interesting things is to take advantage of the 
beauty of native flower or shrub and add to 
the attractions of the wood in simple and 
never troublesome ways. This can be done 
without interfering with the growth of the 
trees overhead. In the woodland garden the 
first and main thing to do is to bring into 
view the beautiful wild plants that, grow in 
the place; fur one reason, among others, 
that nothing we shall probably ever plant of 
exotic things will equal their beauty. 

A natural amphitheatre of old woodland I 
know was for ages paved with Primroses; 
hut, densely planted with underwood in the 
days when underwood was profitable, they 
were only visible every ten years or so 
as the underwood was cleared. Later the 
wood was planted with young saplings of 
forest trees, and much was done to get rid of 
the underwood, so that every year the Prim¬ 
roses are clear in view, and for three months 
each year it is a more beautiful sight than 
any artificial planting would lead to. So it 
is in the time of Wood Hyacinths and any 
of our native things that are worth seeing. 
Slight differ«?nces of soil, elevation, rainfall, 
and other conditions give us different and 
often beautiful effects, and our first care 
should be to find out what thrives and enjoys 
the conditions of the place. After our own 
native flowers certain others deserve a place 
in the woodland garden, paying heed always 
to tiie nature of the soil. All the now great 
firaily of the Narcissus—many as hardy as 
our own wild kind are a great source of 
beauty in moist and cool soils, and are more¬ 
over able to take eare of themselves as well as 
native weeds. Twenty years ago, in company 
with the late Mr. Henry Moon, the artist, I 
put some sackfuls of Narcissi in a stiff bot¬ 
tom full of Cocksfoot Grass. Friends said 
they would never fight the long Grass ; but 
they have grown and have flowered well 
every year since—the flowers often over 
twenty inches high—and neither the Cocks¬ 
foot nor anything else lias injured them. 
Also, at the same time, we planted in a bank 
of Heather come vigorous Narcissi like the 
Irish form prineeps, and they have never 
failed to flower and show’ among the brown* 
hued Heath in spring. 

In some light hungry 6oils Narcissi die 
back and never flower, and it is useless to 
persevere with them ; but the very soil which 
is so unkind to them may give us good effects 
of Crocus, Snowdrop, or Scilla. About the 
Snowdrop it is curious to note that in some 
soils it runs freely like Twitch and gives beau¬ 
tiful effects, while in jtftTfers it gets Weaker 
and dies out. No kno^le^Jf sci^tji^lpng 


words about them will help us to know what 
will thrive so much as actual experiment, | 
and even native plants die off in certain soils. 

Plants too coarse for the garden.— I 
We find that certain plants, too vigorous for , 
the garden, are not so easy to get rid of, and 
these may now and then be well placed in the 
woodland garden. Among euc-h plants are 
the greater Knotworts, the larger Starworts, 
Cow Parsnips, the Bee Balm of the Cana¬ 
dian woods. Goat’s Beard, and some of the 
Spiraeas. All, however, depend for effect on 
toil and situation. The prettiest effect I 
ever saw from the St. John’s Wort was in a 
high, dark wood at Shrubland, its all-devour¬ 
ing appetite being controlled by the deep 
shade. The Sweet William may be sown 
with success on slialy or bare banks, or round 
the base of big trees, and will in such places 
show very prettily, and incline to become 
perennial, so that if we can secure it in this 
way it is often less troublesome than in the 
garden. 

Heaths in woodland.— Where thin wood¬ 
land breaks out into heathy patches, as it 
often does, there is the chance of making a 
garden of rare beauty, by adding to the com¬ 
mon Heaths growing wild on the spot the 
other Heaths of Britain and Western Europe, 
such as the Cornish, the Dorset, the Broom 
Heather (E. scoparia) of France and the 
Portuguese Heath, where it is not a cold in¬ 
land district, the Alpine forest Heath, and, 
above all, the beautiful Connemara Heath, 
both white and red forms. These should not 
be planted in dots, but in free groups and 
masses, so as to bo good in colour effect all 
the year round, and to help to keep the 
'ground free of interloping plants. 

Absent native plants.— One of the most 
interesting things in the woodland garden is 
the establishment of native plants absent from 
the district. In boggy spots in woods the 
most stately of all plants is the Royal Fern, 
which has been exterminated by hawkers in 
a large area of Southern England, where it 
was once common. Solomon’s Seal is not a 
common native plant, and it is graceful and 
well worth introducing, and so of the Lily of 
the Valley, in «heets in some woods, and the 
Winter Aconite, in open and chalky soils. 
The common water Forget-me-not, among 
the prettiest of summer flowers, is very easily 
established where it is absent from streams 
nr pools. Where in the north, or in uplands, 
the woods have peaty or free open soils, we 
can establish other things of a usually dif- 
I ferent nature from what wo get in neavy 
ground, and may even be happy enough to 
establish the twin-flower and the Winter 
Green and Cyclamens. 

Seed in the woodland garden.— By the 
simple means of sowing seed something may 
be done, especially at the fringes of woods, 
or in old quarries, sharp slopes, or old fence 
banks. The three Furzes—the common, the 
tall Irish, and the small autumn flowering— 


and also the common and the Spanish 
Brooms, are all easily raised from seed 
thrown out of hand, not covered or taken any 
further care of. The seed should be sown 
late in spring or in early summer—the best 
months are May and early June—and thrown 
broadcast, raising the hand so ns to spread 
the seed and leaving the rest to Nature. 
Where the Foxglove is absent it is 
not difficult to establish it by sowing 
the seed as soon as it can be gathered 
after ripening in the autumn, or, failing 
good seed then, in the spring, not 
too early, say April and May, taking small 
| pinches of the seed and throwing it high so 
that the wind will help to spread it. I 
raised a handsome regiment of Foxgloves 
along a ride in a Chestnut wood by sowing 
a pound of the seed, but this is only worth 
| doing where the wild plant is absent. A 
sprinkling of the white and spotted kinds 
among the red is desirable. The seeds of all 
j these things are saved in quantity by all the 
! great seed-growers, and there should be no 
' difficulty in obtaining good seed of any of 
| them. 

Evergreens in the woodland garden.— 

I After the joy of the woodland flowers is past 
there remains to us the most enduring, and, 
on the whole, precious charm in the presence 
of that growth .of our native and other ever- 
I greens which is denied to a vast area of 
country in Central Europe and North 
America. There is nothing to prevent our 
having the full enjoyment of evergreens 
1 without detriment to the trees overhend. Wo 
may often see the tiresome Pontic Rhododen¬ 
dron as underwood, but we can do better by 
using our native evergreens, of which the 
queen is the Holly. If it comes naturally, 
so much the better ; but if not, it is wortli 
planting in the near home woodland; not 
I everywhere, but in sufficient groups to be 
effective. Holly does differently in different 
1 soils, but it is worth having on all, though it 
is often lost through the attacks of ground 
! game, especially in severe winters. Always 
, use for the woodland seedling plants of the 
wild sort, not over three feet to four feet 
| high. Any grafted, variegated, or named 
kinds would be useless in the case, and not 
half so pretty in effect as the wild tree. 

Next to Holly I should put our native Bex, 
the beauty of which is obscured in gardens. 
Box is an evergreen of supreme importance 
in woodlands, in sandy, chalky, or bluffy 
places most of all. Its odour and colour are 
most welcome. In planting Box always use 
1 needling j/lernfn of the Tree-Box. The garden 
forms are divided to any extent, but for the 
! tree kind we may have to go to a forest nur- 
1 serv. We call it the Tree-Box to distin- 
1 guish it from various dwarf and other forms 
, used in gardens. The garden forms will grow 
in a stubby sort of way, but they will never 
have the plumy grace r»f the Tree-Box grown 
from seed. It may be planted in rather dense 
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woodland without fear of loss, the tiniest 
plants being respected by the rabbits. 

Ivy, which some are in a hurry to cut off 
trees, should not be destroyed, being the 
finest evergreen climber of the north. In¬ 
stead of destroying it we should add here and 
there at the base of trees little 6hoots of the 
more distinct kinds of Ivy, of which there are 



The Nootka Sound Raspberry (Rubus nutkanus). 


many—such as the Amoor, Algerian Azore, 
the bronzy kinds, and small-leaved 
Ivies. Do not trouble to plant, but 
simply lay the shoot with the few 
fibres we find on it at the base of-the tree, 
and put a stone or a clod of earth or piece 
of turf on the shoot, leaving the point ex¬ 
posed, and it will soon make its way up the 
tree. Another good native evergreen is 
Juniper, especially for sandy and calcareous 
soils. Among dwarf evergreens, our native 
Daphne (D. Laureola) is worth having, not 
only for its constant verdure, but also for its 
fragrance in spring. 

Having done justice first of all to our 
native evergreens, the next thing is to con¬ 
sider any exotic ones that will equal them in 
hardiness, beauty, and effect. We cannot 
exclude the Rhododendrons, but we can avoid 
those that are grafted on the Pontic kind, as 
this will kill the graft in time and then spread 
itself everywhere. Kinds on their own roots, 
not budded or grafted, should always be pre¬ 
ferred. In woods in which the 6oiI is of a 
peaty, leafy, or open nature these bushes do 
better, and in such soils we may enjoy that 
most beautiful of all flowering evergreens, 
the Mountain Laurel or Kalmia. The great 
Partridge Berry (Gaultheria Shallon) of 
North-West America is a fine evergreen as 
underwood, though not often found in nur¬ 
series, and the evergreen Barberry (Berberis 
Aquifolium) from the same region is also ex¬ 
cellent. In the woodland garden nothing 
exotic should be used that is not, like this 
Barberry, as hardy as our native evergreens, 
or which want any care or cultivation. 

(1) Many people think, naturally enough, 
that it is not easy to get Rhododendrons on 
their own roots. This is so in many nur¬ 
series, but there are in at least several 
nurseries in Surrey acres of plants grown 
from layers, but they are more expensive. (2) 
In the same nurseries and in many others 
seedling Rhododendrons are to be had in the 
attempt to raise new varieties, and these, of 
which nice bushes may be reasonably bought, 
may safely be planted in woodland. (3) In 
the Derbyshire nurseries certain kinds are 
grown freely from layers, like Cunningham’s 
White, and are excellent for coverts. Lastly, 
we may layer for ourselves favourite kinds. 
Apart from their beauty, a minor reason for 
putting Rhododendrons in woodland near the 
house is that in some heavy wealden lands 
the kinds that are so poor in growth will 
grow very well indeed in the leafy soil and 
slight shade of the wood in the very same 
district in which they fail in the open. 

It would be interesting to grow the wild 
forms of the North American Rhododendron, 
and Azaleas too, in case we have room for 
such refinement in planting. Even the 
Pontic kind is worth a place provided it is 
not everywhere. The Cherry Laurel, which 
is hacked into so many ugly and impossible 
shapes in gardens, and sometimes by the acre 
cut down to a flat surface, is really a noble 
tree if allowed to take its natural shape in 
the wood, though never in great quantity. In 
planting it in col^aTid-jnland^tlst^icts we 
should take the lJLrdw4t )i in.fcJ MeCnuca 


sian and the Shipka forms. Over large areas, I June, and the plant, which bad sent down 
too, the Portugal Cherry Laurel, in its ' its roots many feet between the interstices 
Myrtle-leaved form, and even the Azores of the rock, was removed and replanted 
form, are worth having, though there may be | higher up the slope. A large hole was made 
northern and inland districts where they fail ( for its roots and filled with good soil; the 
from the cold, and we know they do this over shrub was then planted and mulched with 
large areas. Most beautiful of all, and one manure, after which it received no further 
of the finest evergreens of our native British attention. It was replanted merely as an 
flora, is the Arbutus, which has a more 1 experiment, for it was in full leaf, and its 
limited range as to climate than most of | mangled roots had to bc^ shortened to a 
those we name, but is well worth having, and i quarter of their length, b or the first few 
we can get good plants of it over a large area months the chances of its recovery appeared 
in the south and west, and even in less exceedingly problematical, as it lost all its 
favoured places not too low in the valleys. I foliage, and remained leafless through the 

The classic and true Laurel might in many 1 entire winter, but in the succeeding spring it 
places be included, too, but it has as strong gave signs of renewed vitality. It was then 
an attraction for the rabbit as it had for the cut hard back, and from that time grew away 
Greeks, and not a leaf of it will be left in well being now a large shrub many feet in 
rabbit-infested districts. But in numbers of height and in diameter. The year after its 
enclosed places not directly subject to in- removal two shoots that have evidently been 
cursions from rabbits from the open woods I put forth by the roots still remaining in the 
or country, the Laurel would be safe, and it : rock appeared in the cliff-face about 4 feet 
is not hard to please as to soil. The smaller ! from ite summit and 5 feet distant from each 
the wood the more the need for making the other. These made good growth, the largest 
most of it, as regards evergreen and other : now being a big bush, which bears scarlet 
undergrowth. This should be called by its blossoms in quantity during February, al- 
true name, the “Laurel,” a name now | though it is facing north-east, and 7 feet in 
usurped by the much less interesting Cherry front of it the blank house wall rises to a 
Laurel. ' i lieiglifc of 20 feet. After hot summers Pyrus 

Wild Rose ami Brambt.es will come of I japonica generally bears fruit, this being pro- 
themselves, too many of them ; but certain clueed by shrubs as well as wall plants. In 
other Brambles of North-West America, the summer, some years ago, a large bush, 
several too coarse for the garden, are very ' growing in a garden near Cork, was covered 
interesting for the woodland. Such are the : with fruit about the size of Walnuts. These 
Nutka Bramble, with its white flowers, and increase in size with time, and I have 
the red Bramble (Rubus odoratus) from the measured a fruit in the late autumn with a 
same re«ion These must be sought for, and I circumference of 7 inches. Where pruning 
are very pretty and fragrant in the wood- | is necessary, it should be taken in hand im- 
land the charming Rubus deliciosus of the mediately after the flowers are past, but 
Rockv Mountains might also come in where hush plants require no pruning, specimens 
plentiful enough and brightest of all is the untouched by the knife flowering and fruiting 
showy Bramble (R. spectabilis) of North-West quite as freely as those that are pruned. In 
America, which is quite liappv in the wood- gardening dictionaries Pyrus japonica is 
land and free of its graceful, nodding flowers stated to be deciduous, but in the south-west, 
in early spring and onwards until early sum- at all events, it retains its foliage through 
mer. It has an erect and harmless arms the winter. It was formerly known as 
ture, unlike our own Brambles, and is really Cydonia japonica. 

a pretty and distinct bush. S. W. Fitziierbert. 

But when nil is said from one point of - 

view, there remains an immense diversity of HARDY HEATHS IN FLOWER, 

soil and conditione which cannot be so well 

considered. A piece of sandy - peat Beautiful as are all our hardy Heaths, the 
woodland clad with Pines will often first place, taking everything into considera- 
have an undergrowth of its own, which tion, must, I think, be assigned to that native 
no additional planting can much improve, of the Alpine forests, Erica carnea, whose 
In gritty and open soils we may have carpets ; bright rosy-purple belle come to us with the 
of Cyclamens, which would be very slow to advent of the New Year, and upon which 
come' in heavy land. Each spot will have rough weather makes no impression, 
its own difficulties and advantages, and it is Though, as above stated, the brightly- 
only by considering them first and always coloured blossoms appear early in January, 
that we can get the best enduring re¬ 
sults. All stealing by hawkers of 
native plants should lie guarded 
against. The stripping of the country j 
near London of every trace of the 
Royal Fern could hardly be effected if 
ordinary care had been taken against 
the hawkers. 

What is said here of the woodland 
applies equally to the shrubbery, often 
a woeful sight in many places. Being 
usually a smaller area, it should be all 
the more easily dealt with, and should 
be underplanted as suggested above. 

W. R. 

PYRUS JAPONICA. 

This handsome flowering shrub is an 
old inmate of our gardens, having been 
introduced into this country from 
Japan nearly a hundred years ago. It 
blossoms very early in the year, gener¬ 
ally being in bloom in the south-west 
in the month of February. Its bright 
scarlet flowers have a very brilliant 
effect when seen against a white¬ 
washed cottage wall. It is generally .. . .... . 

trained against a wall, but it grows Flowere 0[ the E<Kli 7 Moont “ n ErlmUe < Rubua 
equally well if planted as a bush in 
the open ground, a shrub, situ¬ 
ated on a grassy slope, displaying the charms it is a month or thereabouts before this 
of this bright-flowered subject in their Heath is in full flower, at which time it is 
fullest perfection. That it is very tenacious simply a mass of blossom, in which state it 
of life the following instance will show, will continue for quite a couple of months. 
Many years ago, in enlarging a house, a bluff Apart from its beauty, it is not at all par- 
of rock, covered with a shallow layer of soil, ticular as to soil and situation—in fact, it is 
ill which a bush of this Pyrus was growing, seen to far better advantage in exposed spots 
bad to be quarried away in the month of than_ in a sheltered 7*11“ shaded position. 


HARDY HEATHS IN FLOWER. 
Beautiful as are all our hardy Heaths, the 
first place, taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, must, 1 think, be assigned to that native 
of the Alpine forests, Erica carnea, whose 
bright rosy-purple belle come to us with the 
advent of the New Year, and upon which 
rough weather makes no impression. 
Though, as above stated, the brightly- 
coloured blossoms appear early in January, 



Flowers of the Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus deliciosus). 
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The more it is exposed, say, on a sunny 
bank, the richer will be the colour of the 
flowers. In this latter respect, however, 
there appears to be a certain amount of in¬ 
dividual variation, though position may 
have something to do with the matter. One 
well-marked variety is in cultivation—viz., 
alba—whose flowers are almost white; but, 
as we generally experience rough and stormy 
weather during its blossoming period, the 
flowers, owing to the lowly stature of the 
plant, are often splashed by heavy rains. 
The typical form generally covers the ground 
so thickly that there is but little splashing, 
and, furthermore, on this the dirt does not 
show as on the light-coloured variety'. 

Flowering even before this species, we have 
that comparatively new kind, known as Erica 
mediterranea hybrida, and which is generally 
regarded as a hybrid between Erica carnea 
and Erica mediterranea. It has a consider¬ 
able affinity to Erica carnea, but is rather 
taller, and the flowers have a little more of 
a purple shade. Erica mediterranea, just 
alluded to, is a species of medium stature 


years. Erica australis is another largc-grow- | 
ing Heath, with bright rosy-red blossoms, 
but it is not generally met with, perhaps | 
owing to the fact that it is somewhat tender. ' 

X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning shrubs (Sir John Sinclair ).—The 
proper way to prune flowering shrubs, when 
such an operation is really thought necessary, 
is not such a simple matter as many suppose, 
otherwise wo should not so often see such 
mutilation done in shrubberies at the annual 
pruning season. Generally shrubs are pruned 
without considering whether they require it 
or not. Almost invariably when pruning is 
done by one that is ignorant of the nature of . 
the shrubs, the young shoots which bear the 
flowers are pruned away with the old wood. 
To prune shrubs properly some knowledge of 
the various shrubs is required. For instance, 
it is necessary to know the shrubs that flower 
on the wood of the preceding year ; and also 
those which bear flowers on the present sea- 


hedges you get a sprinkling which is pretty, 
but if you want a mixed Quick-hedge put in 
Sweet Brier, which helps to form a first-rate 
fence. Remove the Gorse in autumn.] 
Bowkeria Cerardiana. An illustration of 
this uncommon South African shrub is given 
on page 37, and “ S. W. F.,” writing from 
South Devon, speaks of its beauty in that 
favoured clime. As a slight supplement to 
the article in question, I may be allowed to 
point out that it was first distributed in this 
country by the late Mr. William Bull, of 
Chelsea, in whose catalogue for the year 
1892 it is described in the following terms: — 
“ Bowkeria triphylla. A handsome ornamental 
flowering plant, with lanceolate corrugated leaves, 
arranged in threes on reddish stems. The flowers are 
white, nearly an inch long, inflated, and bi-labiate, 
suggesting Scrophularia, to which the genus is allied. 
They are borne in sub-terminal cymes, usually nine 
flowers on each cyme. The plant is a native of 
Natal, where it flowers in December, so it will doubt¬ 
less prove a very useful winter-flowering plant for 
the greenhouse.” 

This anticipation docs not appear to have 
been realised, and the plant almost dropped 

/ 



Rhododendron Cunningham’s White. (See page 9D.) 


and dense growth. The flowers of the typi¬ 
cal kind are rosy-red, but there arc in addi¬ 
tion, a variety alba, with white blossoms, 
another with particularly glaucous foliage 
and light-coloured flowers, known os glauca, 
with a particularly dwarf form, nano. The 
Mediterranean Heath flowers, as a rule, from 
the beginning of March, or even earlier, till 
hot weather sets in. The Tree-Heaths, of 
which the largest, one of the tenderest, and 
first to flower je Erica arborea, form a showy 
class where they are not injured by the 
winter. E-rica arborea is quite a large 
shrub, or, under especially favourable con¬ 
ditions, a small tree. It will, however, flower 
freely when not more than 6 feet high. The 
flowers are almost round, nearly white, and 
borne in great profusion. Erica lusitanica, 
known also by the name of E. codonodes, is 
a native of Spain and Portugal, and is nearly 
related to the preceding. The flowers, how¬ 
ever, are rather longer and more bell-shaped, 
but they are borne as freely as in the other. 
A hybrid between these>two last-nailed spe¬ 
cies, known a.s Erica freitcdiik aa.i^Aa * > good 
deal of attention dir^btefl xowur<lsViC of late 


son’s growth—the former to be sparingly 
pruned in winter, so as not to cut away the 1 
flower-buds; the latter bearing more severe 
pruning. Among those bearing flowers on I 
last year’s growth are Dwarf Almond, Snowy 
Mespilus, the Andromedas, Azaleas and Kal- 
mias, Rhododendrons, Calycanthus, Cor 
chorus, Philadelphus, Deutzia, Mezereon, 
Jasmine, Privet, Bush Honeysuckles, most of 
the early Spiraeas, the ornamental Currants, 
Diervilla, Snowberry, Lilacs, and many 
others. Amongst shrubs that flower on the 
present season’s growth are Ceanothus, 
Amorpha, Colutea, Euonymus, Genista, 
Shrubby Hypericums, Coronilln, Scotch 
Broom, Althaea, Tamarix, and late Spiraeas. 

Gorse and Quick-hedge.—I have a hedge formed 
of one row of Quicks and one row of Gorse, the rows 
being a foot apart, and the plants being generally a 
foot high. Will the Gorse interfere with the growth 
of the Quicks, and, if so, what would be the correct 
time of year to remove the former to some other 
position?—C ulver. 

[The Gorse would interfere with the 
gfowth of the Quick, and they should not be 
put in such close juxtaposition. By shaking 
a few seeds of Gorse through the Thorn- 


out of cultivation; but now that it has 
proved to be so valuable a shrub for the 
outdoor garden in the south-west it will, no 
doubt, soon be obtainable from the ordinary 
channels, as it can be readily propagated by 
menjis of cuttings, and the young plants 
quickly reach a saleable size. Soon after its 
distribution I saw a large batch of plants in 
Mr. Bull’s nursery, at CTielsea, but its culture 
there has now, I believe, been discontinued. 
The specific name of triphylla is such a de¬ 
scriptive one that it is a great pity it has 
been superseded by that of Gerardiana.—X. 

Kerrias.— The season of flowering of this delight¬ 
ful old thing, half shrub, half climber, will soon he 
with us, and one is reminded how very accommodat¬ 
ing it is for low walls and pillars, especially in sunny 
positions in the garden, its rich, golden flowers show¬ 
ing earlier than in more exposed places. Quite re¬ 
cently I have noticed many town gardeners planting 
it.—T ownsman. 

The Strawberry tree in North Lancashire.— 

A specimen of Cornus capitata is growing well in 
North Lancashire, n few miles from the coast. It is 
planted on a sheltered slope facing south-east, and 
bus been there alxmt ten -years. During the first few 
winters some protection from frost was given. It 
now measures 14 feet.in height and about lfi feet 
across. It has- notZyet flowered. Ho.N. MART Cnoss. 
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ENGLISH VERSUS FOREIGN FRUITS. 
It has been assumed for a number of years 
by many persons connected with gardening 
that our English fruits are very superior 
to those imported from other lands, and the 
belief has become eo deeply seated in British 
minds that it amounts almost to nn insult 
to advance a contrary opinion. For some 
considerable time I have found that sales¬ 
men and fruiterers have shown more than a 
fair share of favour for foreign fruits ; one 
reason, perhaps, for this is that the samples 
are so uniform, colour of fruits and style of 
packing always so attractive. There is no 
doubt about the truth of Mr. Groom’s recent 
remarks, that in our country too many kinds 
of Applet are grown for market. For home 
use it is not so material. From California 
nnd Australia come extremely fine samples 
of various fruits—Apples and Pears in parti¬ 
cular—and in the late summer very fine 
Plums are also shipped from California, 
which, though the simplest of packing seems 
to l>e adopted, come in a perfect state, often 
much more so than would be found in British 
fruit and methods of packing after a journey 
of, say, fifty miles. Though gathered before 
they are fully ripe, the quality of the Cali¬ 
fornian Plume is very fine. Climate, ap¬ 
parently, lias such a favourable influence on 
the development of these soft Plums that 
there is no possible comparison between them 
and our home-grown. 

At the present time Covent' Garden 
market distributes cargoes of varied fruits 
from the Cape, including Pears, Melons, 
Grapes, and Plums. What the quality of 
these Cape productions may be I have no 
knowledge. The resources of the English 
garden and orchard are well-nigh now ex¬ 
hausted, eo that some degree of welcome is 
held out to these “fruits of summer,” even 
should their flavour and texture be inferior 
to those of our own productions. Apples un¬ 
known to us come to us from the Colonies, 
as well as some of our own favourites, of 
ivhich Ribston and Cox’s may be mentioned. 
The Australian Apples are of very fine colour, 
texture, and flavour. Conversing recently 
with a large provincial fruit salesman, the 
question of British superiority in fruits 
arose, to which he unhesitatingly gave a 
negative expression of opinion. Although in 
the couree of business there is, in his case, a 
sale of hundreds of bushels of Apples during 
the course of a year, and of necessity a large 
proportion of them of English growth, yet 
there seems a preference always for Ameri¬ 
can and Colonial brands. A Itoen connois¬ 
seur himself in regard to all kinds of fruits, 
he has exceptional opportunities of compari¬ 
son. It must be remembered, however, that 
this is only the opinion of one individual, 
blit it cannot be held that it is a prejudiced 
one, for he is himself a fruit-grower in a 
fairly large way. 

In Pear culture we cannot claim any 
monopoly, for much of our open-air fruit 
falls short—very short—of the samples which 
come to us from France and California. The 
Pear, undoubtedly, enjoys sunshine, and it is 
only in seasons when we have a maxi 
mum of sunny days that our Pears are of 
high average merit. Much of the high-class 
fruit one sees at exhibitions is grown on ex¬ 
pensively-built sheltering walls, conditions 
that appear necessary to bring out the best 
characteristics of the Pear. The Californian 
growers have similar, if not absolutely the 
same, varieties of Pears that we grow— 
Doyenne du Comice, Beurre Hardy, and 
Winter Nells being a favourite trio. 

Whatever may be the comparative quali¬ 
ties of British versus foreign fruits, we have 
evidence that even the large growers of 
orchard fruits find it necessary to practically 
clear their stores of Apples before the advent 
of the new year, simply because it is not re¬ 
munerative to attempt to retain them for suc- 
cessional supply, as the heavy consignments 
of Colonial and American Apples monopolise 
the markets. Much critical comment is 
sometimes heard when flavour comparisons 
are made between home products aiul those 
of distant onuntrie.YH&ut^it, vwjuJL^eem 
that eifen if there is \a p ^sjble in 


flavour, the brightly-coloured foreign fruits 
attract the buyer first. Perhaps the Austra¬ 
lian Apples possess the highest, quality, but 
these come to us when our own supply no 
longer is available. In Grapes we still con¬ 
tinue to hold the record for the best quality. 

West Wilts/ 


VINE GRAFTING. 

When it is desirable to introduce another 
variety of the Grape-Vine into a vinery 
without having to root out one of the per¬ 
manent occupants, and replant, and wait 
for three years before a full crop of fruit 
can be obtained, this can bo effected by the 
method of grafting known as bottle-graft¬ 
ing. This is a very quick and satisfactory 
way of working one variety of Vine on to 
another, and by its means a rod of great 
vigour can be obtained the first season. 
This, having the whole root system of the 
stock to draw its supplies from, can be 
safely fruited the following season, and 
that without harmful effects accruing, if the 
precaution is taken not to overtax its ener¬ 
gies by over-cropping. The permanent Vine 
which has to be superseded stands in the 
same relation to that of either an Apple or | 
Pear-tree which is about to be regrafted— 
that is to say, it forms the stock. So far, [ 
the two coses are analogous; but, whereas 
the Apple or Pear-tree is not headed back 
finally until the time arrives for grafting, 
and the sap is on the move, the Vine has to 
be headed back in the autumn or winter, 
when the sap is down. If the cutting back 
is left till the spring, the loss of sap en¬ 
suing after the operation is such that it 
would have a tendency to bleed it to death; 
therefore, when this method of conversion 
is decided upon, the Vine to form the stock 
is cut back to within a distance of 4 feet 
from the border, or, at any rate, so far that 
only a few spurs remain on the rod. The 
reason for this is that there shall be some 
amount of growth on the stock to appro¬ 
priate and make use of a due proportion 
of the sap flow untiL the scion has com¬ 
menced to grow' vigorously, when it should 
be gradually suppressed. 

The stock should be started into growth 
some three or four weeks in advance of the 
time it is desired to perform the grafting, ; 
when bleeding will not be so copious when 
the scion is inserted as it otherwise w'ould 
be. The ecions, which, of course, would lx* 
selected from last autumn or winter prim¬ 
ings, should be laid in by the heels outdoors 
until they are required for use. These must. , 
of necessity be of good length, well ripened, 
and as stout as possible. When the stock 
has made a slight amount of growth, the 
scion may be attached at the most convenient 
spot. A slice of wood from 3 inches to 
4 inches in length should be taken out of the 
scion between the second and third buds, not 
so deep that the pith is unduly cut into, and 
make a slight incision 1 inch long, termed 
the tongue, about the centre. Then cut out 
a corresponding slice on the stock of the 
same length and depth, with a tongue cut in 
the opposite direction to that on the scion. 
When prepared, the scion and stock should 
fit exactly on the one side, if not on the both, 
after the tongues are fitted together, the 
latter greatly assisting in holding the scion 
in position. All this must be done with as 
little loss of time as possible, and bind the 
scion on with a few strands of raffia directly 
the operation is finished. Bind tightly, and 
smear the surface of the raffia with grafting- 
wax, although this is hardly necessary if the 
grafting has been properly effected. Two 
buds should always be left on the scion above 
where it is inserted, in case one should fail 
to grow'. If both grow, it is an easy matter 
to rub out the weaker after they have got 
fairly started. After the binding is com¬ 
pleted, fill a wide-necked bottle with water, 
and suspend it. in such a way that the lower 
end of the scion shall be inserted in the 
water as far as may be. This should be kept 
regularly filled until the scion has no fur¬ 
ther need for the moisture, which will be 
evidenced by the amount of growth that is 
being made. This portion of the Bcion can 
be cut away when pruning is being done in 
the autumn. When stock and scion com¬ 
mence to unite, which will take place in the 


course of a few weeks, evidence of which will 
be visible by the scion swelling above the 
binding, the latter must be loosened and at 
once rebound. This must be continued time 
after time, until the union is complete ; but 
even then it is best to have one tie above 
and one below the point of union, in case of 
accident. A. W. 


MELON GROWING IN FRAMES. 
(Reply to J. Horne.) 

After this date the growing of Melons in 
frames on hotbeds is attended w ith much less 
risk of failure than is the ease earlier in the 
year, when there is always a liability of cold, 
blustering winds and sharp, frosty weather 
being encountered: either the one or the 
other, and, as it often happens, the two com¬ 
bined, 6erve to render the maintenance of a 
suitable and steady temperature a somewhat 
difficult matter under such circumstances. 
Even those who are well equipped as regards 
labour and materials for maintaining the 
linings in a state of efficiency, and in cover¬ 
ing the frame with waterproof covers and 
mats at night, find it to be no child’s-play, 
and unceasing attention is demanded oil the 
part of the grower if his efforts are to be 
rewarded with success. 

Amnteurs will, therefore, see that it is to 
their benefit not to attempt the growing of 
Melons in frames too early in the year, but 
they may, if they have the materials 
for constructing a hotbed with, and if they 
will see to it that the linings round the frame 
are kept made up with regularity, eo that the 
heat is lasting, make a start at once. The 
directions so often given as to the making of 
a hotbed, with one-third stable-manure and 
two-thirds leaves, is equally good in this case, 
and the requisite amount of both should first 
be thrown together in a mass to undergo fer¬ 
mentation. In a week it will be ready for 
use, when the bed can be made up just four 
feet wider and longer than are the width and 
length of the frame to be employed, and from 
four to five feet in height at the back, and 
three feet to four feet in front. In order that 
the heat in the bed shall be lasting, the 
materials must be well trodden as the build¬ 
ing proceeds. When finished place the frame 
in position, and enclose it with a sufficiency 
of the same materials that the bed consists 
of, to the width of two feet and as high as 
the frame is deep at back, front, and 
ends. Keep the lights tilted to allow steam 
to escape, and when the heat has subsided 
(which fact can be ascertained by placing a 
thermometer in the frame), the soil may be 
placed in position. 

A calcareous loam, though most suitable 
for Melons, is not always obtainable, and for 
any cultivator who can command soil of just 
the right quality there are hundreds who have 
to resort either to the use of correctives or 
additions to render such as they can procure 
suited to the purpose. Dried pounded clay 
or marl is the chief thing needed for making 
loams of a light description sufficiently heavy 
and retentive of moisture, and if very poor a 
little bone-meal may be added, otherwise I 
am no advocate for the use of manures for 
Melons in their early stages of growth. 
Loams of a clayey nature may have a little 
lime rubbish or wood-ashes mixed with them, 
and in each and every case the soil should be 
on the dry side before it is used. The com¬ 
post should be made up in the form of a ridge 
in the centre of each light, one foot in depth 
and width, and about two and a-half feet in 
length, and quite level on top. Ram the soil 
as firm as possible, and the drier it is the 
harder it should be rammed. When this has 
got warmed throughout, and the ther¬ 
mometer indicates a genial temperature of 
70 degs. to 75 degs., without solar heat, 
the plants may be set out. Two plants 
in each light, or four for a frame of ordinary 
dimensions, will suffice, and under good 
management from ten to a dozen good fruits 
should be obtained from them. In order to 
secure immunity from canker as far as pos¬ 
sible, slightly elevate the plants above the 
level of the ridge of soil, when it will be im¬ 
possible for water to lie round the stems 
when the roots are receiving their usual sup¬ 
plies it it is found that the bbd still con- 
(intiea to emit steam by the time the plants 
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arc* ready to set out, coat the remainder of 
the bed surface with a two-inch layer of loam, 1 
and this will have Ihe effect of suppressing 
it and remove the danger the plants would 
stand of being scalded. By the time the 
plains have made from five to six leaves the 
points maj r be pinched out, which will make 
the stems break back and produce shoots or 
lateral grow ths. From three to four of these 
on each plant should be allowed to run out 
until they reach to the top or bottom of the 
frame, as the case may be, when they in turn 
should be stopped, which will result in a 
crop of fruit-bearing laterals being produced. 
The latter will be furnished with both male 
and female blossoms, and a« the latter 
open they must be fertilised by the simple 
process of taking a male bloom betwixt the \ 
finger and thumb, and, after stripping off the 
corolla, inserting it in the female blossom. 
This should take place about mid-day, when 
the pollen is dry and potent, and as many 
flowers as possible should be eefc at one time 
on each plant. 

To cause the fruits to swell off the more 
quickly and prove whether the fertilising 
process lias been a success, pinch the points 
of the shoots two leaves beyond the fruits. 
During this period the plants must be kept 
slightly drier at the roots, and syringing dis- 


the ripening period being at hand arc seen 
by the cracking of stems where attached to 
the fruit, cease giving stimulants, gradually 
lessen the supplies of water, dispense with 
syringing by degrees, and admit plenty of 
nir when fine and dry. At all other times 
keep the lights tilted. Change of colour and 
the powerful aroma emitted will indicate 
when the fruits are ready for cutting, and if 
not required at the time they will keep for 
a week in a cool, dry place. 

The plants for frames are Txist raised in 
another place, and if seed-sowing and the 
making of the hotbed are done simultaneously 
there will be no time lost. It may also be 
mentioned that the foregoing instructions 
are applicable to the growing of Melons in 
unheated pits, as the heat in this case also 
would have to be obtained from a bed of fer¬ 
menting materials. 


APPLE ALLEN’S EVERLASTING. 
This Apple occupies a foremost position 
among the very late varieties, both for its 
high quality and sound keeping properties. 
It is supposed to be a seedling from Sturmrr 
Pippin, and to have originated in Ireland, 
but there is no authentic information to be 
had on either of these points. Neither can 


density, with a faint tinge of colour on the 
sunny side. Numerous examples were to be 
seen at the autumn Fruit Show, held in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall last year, very 
deficient in colour, but this in many cases was 
no doubt due to the sunless season. Th 
finest samples we ever saw were growing i 
an orchard in Worcestershire. These wet 
large, beautifully coloured, and having but 
slight traces of russet on the shaded portions 
of the fruits only. The stalk, which is fairly 
long, is a prominent feature, and is set in a 
pronounced and rather deep basin, which is 
so well shown in the illustration. The flesh 
is tender, short eating, juicy, and richly 
flavoured. The constitution of the tree is 
hardy and fairly vigorous, and it may be 
grown either as a standard in the orchard 
or as a bush in the garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Peaches — I have a Peach-tree in a 
cold-house, planted in 1903. It bore well last year, 
as I picked over a hundred ripe Peaches oil it. It 
made a lot of strong wood in the centre, so the 
gardener root-pruned it in the winter and cut a tap¬ 
root that was going downwards. This yenr there was 
only a fair show of bloom, and every dower lias failed 
to set, in spite of going over them with a hare'sdoot. 
The frost has been kept out. In order to avoid loss 



Apple Allen’s Everlasting. From a photograph of fruits sent by Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 


continued, to be resumed again, however, as we glean who was the raiser, and by whom 
soon as a sufficient number of fruits has been and when it was distributed. It gained a 
secured. The resumption of root-watering, first-class certificate at the hands of the fruit 
with the addition of a stimulant once or twice committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
a week, and the placing of a layer of fresh on March 14th, 1899, but was well known 
compost against the sides of the ridges, will prior to this. It is not a large Apple, as is 
expeditq the swelling of the fruits, wliich, as shown by our illustration, where two typical 
soon as they are of any size, should be placed ! examples are depicted, but all deficiencies in 
on slates, or, what is still better, inverted this respect are atoned for by its superior | 
earthenware eaucers, placed on the tops of quality. It is, as has been already hinted at, I 
flower pots. Keep lateral growths regularly a splendid keeper, and it can be had in a 
stopped, and retain just a sufficiency cf growths perfectly fresh, crisp, eating condition in April 
to allow of the bed surface being covered and May if the common-sense precaution to 
with foliage. As the season advances an i defer gathering until, say, November is ob- 
abundanee of water should be given in a tepid j served. If gathered before then the fruits 
state, and add more soil for the roots to feed are apt to shrivel towards the spring, and the 
into as often as necessary. Water in the flue rich flavour, which is one of the chief fea- j 
same condition is also necessary for syringing i turee of the variety, is then wanting. Allen’s | 
with at all times. Closing for the day is best Everlasting also has the merit of being an 
done early in the afternoon, in bright Apple which is equally good for baking, boil- | 
weather, in order to husband as much solar ing, or eating, but it is chiefly for the last I 
warmth as possible, and syringe freely at the purpose that it is held in such high esteem, 
same time. Ventilate in the morning by put- In shape the fruits are what is technically 
ting on a chink of air when the day termed oblate and evenly formed. They are 
promises to be fine, soon after syring- not so attractive in appearance as some 
ing and damping down have been at- late varieties—Scarlet Nonpareil, for example 
tended to. Increase the amount of ventila- j —yet when fully exposed, as when grown in 
lion as the day wears on according to the an orchard, the fruits take on a good deal of 
necessities of the case, until the maximum colour. Ordinary specimens are generally 
amount required is rearfHiefl by mid Tajj. | greenish-yellow, with the skins plentifully 
When the fruits are fullj^roj|s^iJnd strewn with russet markings, varying in > 


of crop in future I should he glad to know if root- 
pruning is quite necessary, and if it is not possible 
to do it without sacrificing the fruit for the ensuing 
year?—L indens. 

[The fact of your Peach-tree having been 
root pruned or lifted and deprived of its 
tap-root is not accountable for the flowers 
failing to set. This, as a rule, has quite the 
opposite effect, and in all cases which have 
come under our observation the result of 
such a proceeding lias been that every flower 
produced a fruit. We fear the trouble lies 
elsewhere. Are you certain the buds did not 
get damaged by frost previous to their open¬ 
ing? If so, we can only conjecture that the 
soil about the roots of the tree was not suf¬ 
ficiently moist. We have known failure to 
result from the first-named cause in un- 
heated houses, and from the second in both 
heated and cold-houses. The remedy in 
either case is plainly obvious. We may here 
remark that your gardener adopted quite the 
proper course in dealing with the tree as lie 
did, and, had he not done so, you >yould 
have had “stone-splitting” of the fruits, 
gumming, and loss of wood in the tree to 
contend with in the near future. Under 
proper care and management matters will 
right themselves, and you will, no doubt, 
Sji tjlfej qext £ird 

AMPAIGN 


have a full x*roj» of fruit 

following seasons.] 

RBANA-CH 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS. 

In large gardens where plants are propagated 
in quantity the middle of February is a very 
busy time, but tiie amateur with but a single 
greenhouse and, perhaps, a small frame 
therein for striking cuttings, is, as a rule, 
obliged to wait for another month or even 
more, before suitable cuttings of the different 
soft-wooded subjects are available. The best 
cuttings are formed of the young shoots, con¬ 
sisting entirely of the current season’s 
growth, and it is from these that such plants 
as Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, Petunias, 
Verbenas, and numerous other subjects of 
this class are propagated. For the insertion 
of these cuttings pots or pans may be used. 
I prefer pots 4 inches in diameter, as four to 
six cuttings may be put into each pot, which 
can, as a rule, be devoted to one sort. There 
is in this way far less likelihood of the varie¬ 
ties being mixed than if larger pots are em¬ 
ployed, and two or three sorts are put into 
one pot. 

A suitable compost for these cuttings may 
be mado of equal parts of loam, peat, or leaf- 
mould, and silver sand, the whole being tho¬ 
roughly mixed together. Then sift it through 
a sieve with one-third of an inch mesh ; or, 
failing that, a quarter of nn inch one will 
suffice. Do not throw away the rough por¬ 
tion which will not pass through the sieve, 
but place it on the bench by the side oF the 
fine soil. Then prepare the pots by putting 
a piece of broken crock, concave side down¬ 
wards, over the hole in the bottom of each, 
then place some rough soil thereon till the 
pot is one-third full. After this fill up the 
pot with the sifted soil pressed down mode¬ 
rately firm, and made quite level. The com¬ 
post must be in a medium state of moisture 
—not too wet or too dry. Having a few pots 
prepared, the selection and preparation of 
the cuttings are the next consideration. 
Taking the Fuchsia as an illustration, the 
cutting should be severed with a sharp knife 
at a length of about 3 inches or a little more. 
The bottom pair of leaves having been re¬ 
moved, the cutting should be inserted up to 
the base of the stalks of the leaves immedi¬ 
ately above those which have been cut off. 
The cuttings must not be too much crowded 
together, otherwise they are liable to decay, 
while, on the other hand, space is, as a rule, 
an important item in the propagating-ease, 
hence the happy medium should be observed. 
As above stated, from four to six cuttings are 
a ver}' suitable number for a 4-inch pot. 
For smaller growing subjects as Verbenas, a 
length of 2 inches is very suitable for the 
cuttings, and, of course, they can be put 
rather more thickly in the pot. 

When the pots are filled with cuttings they 
must bo given a good watering through a 
fine rose— sufficient, in fact, to wash the sur¬ 
face soil into one unbroken level. Then, 
after being allowed to drain for half an hour 
or so, the pots filled with cuttings are quite 
ready to be placed into the propagating-ease. 
By many it is considered absolutely necessary 
that the cuttings receive a certnin amount of 
bottom-heat, but such is by no means the 
case —at least with the subjects above enu¬ 
merated, and many more of the same class. 
The main element of success is to keep up a 
certain amount of humidity around the cut¬ 
tings, so that they do not flng and shrivel 
up before roots are formed for their support. 
A little more heat than they have been grown 
in is very helpful, but by no means absolutely 
necessary. Failing a propagating-ease of any 
kind, a very useful makeshift may be formed 
of a box 6 inches or 7 inches deep, 6uch as 
a condensed milk box. The pots of cuttings 
may be 6tood therein, and a pane, or panes, 
of glaSs laid over the top, in order to pre¬ 
vent evaporation. The warmest part of the 
greenhouse should be chosen for the cuttings, 
and it is very necessary that they be shaded 
from the sun. If the greenhouse is not 
shaded, a sheet of newspaper laid over the 
box affords a ver/^^od^ temptin'* shade. 
As soon os the cutt\^gs|4fviKg. glasses 


may be tilted a little, to admit air, and in a 
day or two they can be removed altogether. 
In about a week the young plant* will be 
ready to pot off singly. 

Pelargoniums of the various sections need 
quite different treatment from any of the 
preceding. In the case of the Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved classes, if it is desired to increase the 
6 tock, cuttings put in now will form effective 
flowering plants for the summer. Cuttings 
of Pelargoniums should be cut off immediately 
below a joint, which is not necessary in the 
case of the different subjects enumerated 
above. A length of 3 inches to 4 inches is a 
very suitable one for the cuttings, and, as a 
rule, only one or two leaves should be re¬ 
moved from the base for the purpose of in¬ 
sertion. In the case of most soft-wooded 
subjects, it is very essential that the cut¬ 
tings are put in as soon as possible after 
being separated from the parent plant, but 
this rule does not apply to Pelargoniums; in 
fact, if the cuttings are vigorous and of a 
succulent nature, they are better if laid on 
the bench for twenty-four hours after being 
taken off. The same kind of compost may 
be used as recommended above, but it should 
be made rather firmer in the pots, otherwise 
it will dry too quickly. This is owing to the 
fact that Pelargonium cuttings are not put 
in a close propagating-ease, but the best 
place for them is a good light shelf in the 
greenhouse. They must be watered when 
necessary, but an excess must be carefully 
avoided. Pelargoniums, especially the 
Zonals, have comparatively large bracts on 
the stems at the base of the leaves, and these 
bracts should be carefully removed before the 
cuttings are inserted at, least, all brads that 
are likely to come into contact with the soil. 
As soon as they are sufficiently rooted these 
Pelargoniums should be potted singly into 
pots 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter. Care 
is necessary in doing this, as the young roots 
are very fragile. X. 

SELECTING ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 
FOR BLOOMING IN WINTER. 

It may seem somewhat early to think about 
Pelargoniums for blooming next winter, but 
he who looks ahead is likely to have the best 
winter show of Pelargoniums and other 
winter blooming plants. You may be one 
of a large number who has too many Pelar¬ 
goniums. Then why not prepare some of 
these plants for the days when a patch or 
two of colour in the greenhouse will be most 
welcome? Or, on the other hand, you may, 
out of your spring propagated stock, have 
some rooted cuttings that you consider are 
hardly good enough for the flower garden. 
Why not make use of these for winter days? 
Let them each be potted on, in some good 
stuff—friable loam, leaf-mould, and bone- 
meal. Let each be put into a well-crocked, 
clean pot, and kept on a shelf near the glass. 
Of course, kept in the greenhouse, they will 
soon begin to show buds. These must at 
once be rubbed off. It is not flowers one 
must consider now, but the making of a 
plant that shall carry bloom from November 
to March. Pot on again as they need it, 
keep them near the glass, if at all ungainly 
pinch back and shape them ; then, towards 
the middle of June, put them in a cold 
frame, with the light off, not in a shaded part 
of the garden, but where they will get plenty 
of sun, as then they will ripen their wood. 
Bear in mind that bloom is not wanted at 
all in summer, and so nip off every bud 
before it can have had time to develop. 
Feed the plants occasionally. I have seen 
some trying to grow Pelargoniums without 
giving any stimulants until they were housed 
in September, but this is a mistake. They 
are all the better when such are applied in 
moderation. I have used 6heep-droppings, 
guano, and fertilisers from time to time 
when in frames with very beneficial results, 
and so each plant has been built up, and the 
wood has been ripened by exposure to sun. 

Care should also be taken to give each 
plant plenty of room in the summer. If the 
frame will not hold all you have, let them 
stand on a bed of ashes, and so encourage 
growth, and thus have well-matured wood. 
It is from matured shoots that one may con¬ 
fidently look for bloom. Too many people 


spend money on other subjects for winter 
flowering, when by summer preparation of 
Pelargoniums one may have in a fairly warm 
house blossoms all the winter. 

\VOODBA8TWICK. 


CINERARIAS: ARE OLD PLANTS 
WORTH KEEPING? 

Quite recently, a correspondent in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated asked for information as 
to keeping plants of Cinerarias after their 
flowering season, and was advised to raise 
fresh plants annually, except in the case of 
any sorts possessing merit, which might be 
perpetuated by cutting the old plants down, 
and encouraging the grow th of suckers. As 
one who has had some little exper'enee of 
growing Cinerarias, may I be allowed to 
supplement the advice by saying that, in 
view of tho excellent strains now in cultiva¬ 
tion, which are easily raised from seed, and 
may be had in bloom within a year from date 
of sowing, I do not think, even supposing 
one gets a really exceptional sort, that the 
practice of striking from suckers, or keeping 
part of the old plant—for practically that is 
really what it amounts to—is worth tho 
trouble, for my own knowledge of them 
prompts me to say that such plants are never 
so robust as those raised from seed, and are 
more liable to attacks of red-spider and 
green-fly than are seedlings. It is possible 
that, for a time at least, the “sucker plants,” 
if I may so term them, seem to be healthy 
and strong, ami in advance of the seedlings 
a long way; but it is not in their early stages 
of growth one can form an opinion. In July 
and August, however, when' plants are in 
cold frames, it is then when the stamina is 
proved, and it is then when young plants 
fehow themselves most robust. The older 
plants lack “staying power,” and, if 
neglected in the slightest, soon show signs 
of degeneration. The old plants do not 
always fail thus early, as sometimes, when 
they are safely housed in October, and lieat 
is applied, then they show signs of flagging, 
and “coddling” only makes them worse. 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in confirming 
the advice already given as to the wisdom 
of not keeping old Cinerarias. There is not 
tho slightest doubt, if fresh, youne, healthy 
plants, carrying good trusses of bloom, are 
wanted next winter, that seedlings are far 
the better. The sucker plants cannot, under 
the most favourable conditions, be regarded 
in any other light than that of an experiment, 
as a hot, dry summer following would try 
them very much. To have flowers next win¬ 
ter and spring, sow seed now, in the green¬ 
house, and from the day the seedlings are 
first pricked off to the day they are housed 
in autumn, they ought not to be subjected to 
a high temperature. In fact, the cooler tho 
treatment the better, and during the summer 
months they should be kept in frames on 
beds of ashes in a north aspect, where for 
a portion of each day, shade, as well as sun, 
will reach them—one, indeed, is as important 
as tho other. Townsman. 


Attractive climbing-plants for the green¬ 
house— Very much may be done to make a green- 
house attractive during the summer months by grow¬ 
ing over some iiortion of the roof, climbing-phiM* 
that will yield beautiful blossoms and make a partial 
shade for other occupant* of the house. One very 
showy summer creeper will be found in Tropieolum 
Lobbianum, whilst Clematises in variety are also very 
useful. Then there are Swainsonias, Bougainvillea 
glabra, the beautiful Solanum jusminoidcs, and Plum¬ 
bagos that are all worth considering. One should not 
omit entirely plants valued for their foliage, such as 
the forms of Asparagus.— Townsman. 


Pink Spiraeas when forced.— Three or 
four years ago at the Holland Park show 
there was a fine exhibit of a bright pink 
Spiraea, or Spiraeas, for two varieties were 
shown, and to them the high honour of a gold 
medal was awarded. They have been exhi¬ 
bited many times since, and always gained 
admirers, so that when distributed last 
autumn the demand for them was very great. 
I have seen of late tw r o or three forced 
examples that had not given satisfaction, the 
complaint being that the flowers were almost 
white—in fact, only just pink enough to mar 
their purity. It was at once pointed out by 
me that the plants should certainly not have 
been forced, as this treatment would tend to 
render them pale, and I also called attention 
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to the fact that these Spirteae were, as a 
rule, not exhibited till fairly late in the sea¬ 
son, when the increased light and sunshine 
would tend to deepen the colour of the 
flowers. From this it is evident that no 
attempt should be made to get the piiik 
Spirasa into bloom early in the year. The two 
varieties are named Princess Alexandra and 
Peach Blossom, but it is questionable if they 
are really distinct, as individual differences 
occur in both of them.—T. C. 

THE KALANCHOES. 

The genus Kalanchoe is nearly related to 
that of Cra^sula, and, liko that well-known 
genus, all the different species are more or 
less succulent in character. The oldest spe¬ 
cies, K. crenata, was said to have been In¬ 
troduced in 1793, but as garden plants the 
Kalauchoes were praotically unknown till 
seeds of K. flammea were sent from Somali¬ 
land to Kew, whore the plants first flowered 


attractive shade of orange-scarlet. It has 
played a part in the production of some valu¬ 
able hybrids, which will be referred to later 
on. Two of the best-known of the original 
species are: 

Kalanchoe Benti. —This species was in¬ 
troduced to Kew from South Arabia, and first 
flowered there in the year 1900. Its specific 
name commemorates the services to botany 
of the late Mr. Theodore Bent. It has an 
erect, unbranched stem, a yard or so in 
height, clothed with opposite, sub-cylindrical 
fleshy leaves, each from 3 inches to 6 inches 
long. The flowers, borne in a terminal 
panicle, are about 1^ inches long, and nearly 
1 inch across the expanded mouth. In colour 
they are pure white when fully expanded, 
but the buds are tinged with pink. 

Kalanchoe Dyeri. —A native of Nyassa- 
land, this species was first sent to Kew in 
1902. It reaches a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, 
or even more, the sturdy, upright stem being 
clothed w’ith oppositely-arranged, broadly- 


ever, they are more like those of K. Benti 
than the other parent. 

Kalanchoe Felthamensis. —A hybrid, 
raised at Messrs. Veitch’s Feltham nursery 
by Mr. John Heal, whose name has been so 
long and so generally known as a remarkably 
successful hybridist. This is said to have 
boon obtained from K. flammea, pollinated 
with K. Kirki. Its nearest affinity is w'ith 
K. flammea, but it differs therefrom in the 
leaves being larger and of a more metallic 
tint, while the flowers arc also larger and of 
a deeper scarlet hue. 

Kalanchoe Ena is another hybrid from the 
same source as K. Felthamensis. It is an¬ 
nounced no a cross between K. gran diflora 
and K. flammea, and combines the brilliant 
flowering quality of the latter with the 
stronger constitution of the former. It has 
dark, velvety, crimson flowers, borne in large 
heads, and sweetly scented. 

Several other species of Kalanchre are given 
in the Kew Hand List—viz., K. carnea, Cas- 



Kalamhoe Dyeri (natural size). From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


in 1897. It was, however, a couple of years 
later when its great merits came to be 
generally recognised. At that timo there 
was a fine group of it in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew, and everyone who saw it looked upon it 
a3 a thoroughly good garden plant. This 
species afterwards passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Veitch, by whom it was distributed, 
and it has now become very generally grown, 
being taken up by somo of the large market 
cultivators, who turn out beautiful specimens 
of it in tho regulation 48-sized pot—that is 
to say, one 5 inches in diameter. 

Kalanchoe flammea is now so generally 
known that a brief description of it will 
suffice. It forms a somewhat upright-grow¬ 
ing specimen, whoso stout branches are 
clothed with thick, fleshy leaves, each 
2 inches to 3 inches in length, and disposed 
in pairs. The flowers, of which great num¬ 
bers are disposed in a flattened umbel about 
1 foot in diameter, are individually a good 
deal like those of a Bmrvardia, being over 
\ inch across the expaifaed tic^uh, fcMepan 


ovate leaves, quito G inches in length, and of 
a succulent character. The white flowers, 
borne in terminal heads, are much like those 
of a glorified Bouvardia or Jasmine, being 
over an inch across. From its winter ana 
early spring flowering qualities, this Kalan¬ 
choe is particularly valuable, as it imparts 
quite a new featuro to the warm greenhouse 
at that season. Kalanchoe Dyeri was given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February 12th last year. 

Hybrids. 

As above mentioned, some valuable hybrids 
have been raised, chief among them being : 

Kalanchoe Kewfnsis. —The result of fer¬ 
tilising the flowers of K. flammea with the 
pollen of K. Benti. A very singular fact in 
connection therewith is that the intercrossing 
of a scarlet and a white-flowered species 
should be a hybrid with bright rose-pink- 
coloured flowers, while the leaves are more 
or lees pinnatifid. Generally speaking, how- 


siopeia, coccinca, crenata, floribunda, glau- 
cescens, marmorata, pilosa, rotundifolia, 
spathulata, and thyrsittora; but they are 
scarcely to be met with outside of botanic 
gardens, and can rarely, if ever, be obtained 
from nurserymen. 

Culture. —One great point to lx? con¬ 
sidered in cultivating those Kalauchoes is 
that though several of them are natives of 
tho southern portion of Africa, they do not 
occur in Cape Colony, but in tho warmer 
districts to the north thereof, even extending 
into the tropical portion. Such being the 
case, it is evident that they require a warmer 
structure than that in which 6uch South 
African plants as Pelargoniums and Ileaths 
succeed in. They are essentially sun-lovers, 
as might be surmised from the succulent 
character of tho foliage. All of them strike 
root very readily from cuttings, put into well- 
drained pots of sandy soil, and stood in a 
good, light position in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature. A suitable potting compost con¬ 
sists of two parts loam to one pari well 
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decayed leaf-mould, and half a part, or per¬ 
haps a little more, of silver-sand. In winter 
the minimum night temperature should not 
fall below 45 degs., rising 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
during the day. Throughout the summer no 
fire-heat will, of course, be needed. Though 
referred to above as sun-lovers, the Kalan- 
choes, when in bloom, are greatly benefited 
by a moderate amount of shade, as under 
such conditions the flowers last much longer 
than when fully exposed to the sun. Given 
suitable treatment, not only do the individual 
flowers remain fresh and bright a consider¬ 
able time, but a continued succession is kept 
lip from one head or cluster, so that the 
actual period of flowering extends over some 
weeks. 

Propagation by means of cuttings lias been 
above referred to. but seeds at least of K. 
flammea are obtainable, and young plants 
can be easily raised therefrom. The seed¬ 
lings make more rapid headway if given the 
warmth of a stove during their early stages. 
After they have passed their infantile stage, 
the temperature of an intermediate house 
suits them best. X. 


BOUVARD1AS. 

With the exception of the Cyclamen, I do 
not know of any greenhouse flowering plant 
that puzzles the amateur gardener so much 
as the Bouvardia. It is not only the amateur 
that finds trouble and disappointment with 
this fine winter-flowering plant; many very 
good professional gardeners, both in the 
trade and in private gardens, experience diffi¬ 
culty in inducing that perfection of growth 
which distinguishes the produce of those 
market growers who make a specialty of the 
Bouvardia. To those who have been content 
with the somewhat attenuated specimens 
with very moderate-sized trusses of bloom, 
the richly-foliaged, splendidly-bloomed speci¬ 
mens that are to be seen in some of the Lon¬ 
don market gardens would be a revelation. 
Plants with half-a-dozen big trusses in 6-inch 
pots are wonderfully effective. This profu¬ 
sion of bloom is accompanied by a compact¬ 
ness of habit and richness of verdure that 
show what a perfect master of detail can 
accomplish in the culture of a flowering 
plant that is naturally inclined to run up 
leggy and lose some of its leaves before the 
flowers expand. 

A glimpse into one of the houses where 
this kind of plant is grown by tens of thou¬ 
sands would give an idea of what has to be 
done to bring the Bouvardia to such a high 
degree of perfection. One would there see 
the plants in various stages of growth from 
the rooted cuttings to the plants that are al¬ 
ready being got into 6-inch pots, and which, 
having a long season of growth, will gradu¬ 
ally be built up, so that they will be fur¬ 
nished with stout, well-ripened shoots that 
will form their buds quite early in the 
autumn. Then, again, we should notice that 
thousands of plants are being put into 2-inch 
pots, which will come later on into 4^-inch 
and 5-inch pots, and will take up the run¬ 
ning, so til at the market-time for this plant 
may run through the late autumn and win¬ 
ter months. Those who grow mixed collec¬ 
tions of greenhouse plants cannot reasonably 
expect to induce the perfect growth wliicn 
characterises the productions of those who 
devote a certain portion of their glass space 
exclusively to the culture of this plant, but 
with a little management very creditable 
specimens may lie had. 

The Bouvardia needs during the early 
spring months a nice, comfortable atmos¬ 
phere, with a temperature on dull days of 
55 degs. to 60 degs., and about 50 degs. at 
night. More than this will cause the young 
growths to lengthen unduly, and it is a fact 
to be made careful note of by the compara¬ 
tively inexperienced grower that no amount 
of after-care can remedy the effects of an 
error in the treatment of any plant in the 
early days of its life. It bears the impress 
of false treatment to a greater or less degree 
for the remainder of its existence. There¬ 
fore, you must not coddle the Bouvardia. 
It must in every stage of growth have an 
abundance of light and plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions, at the same time avoid¬ 
ing draughts of /5Rf air. Aitlough Bou- 
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vardias will do very well under glass all the 
summer, the best results are obtained by 
putting them in the open air from the middle 
of June till the beginning of September. 

J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stage in greenhouse —1 have a greenhouse, 
heated to a mini mum of 50 degs. in the winter, in 
which I crow Orchids, Ferns, etc. I have always 
found that plants hung from the rafters, and those 
on a shelf at one end near the roof, seem to do better 
than those on the stage. The stage consists of 
boards about 2 feet 6 inches above the floor, covered 
with boiler ash, kept moist. I have noticed that, 
although the temperature of the house—at night- 
may be up to about 55 degs., the temperature round 
the pots has been very much below this, and I 
wondered whether this had anything to do with them 
not doing so well. Will you be good enough to tell 
me if this should he so, as it seems rather unnatural 
for the stems and leaves to be warmer than the roots 
of the. plants. Can you suggest a better form of stag¬ 
ing that will be cheap? The greenhouse is only 12 feet 
by 8 feet.— Heston. 

[We think that the difficulty will be readily 
overcome by allowing the stage to remain 
as at present, standing the plants on inverted 
pots. If this does not prove successful, a 
good stage may be made of 3-inch battens, 
well primed, and given two coats of good 
white lead paint. A space of an ingh may 
be left between the battens to allow for a 
free circulation of air, which is, apparently, 
needed. We may mention that such a stage 
has been in our greenhouse for ten years, 
and is now as good as new. It receives one 
coat of light stone coloured paint every 
season.] 

Chorozemas in bloom. The Chorozcmas 
are natives of Australia, and belong to the 
great Pea family. Except the very rare 
Chorozcma Hcnohmanni, a strong family 
likeness runs through the whole of the 
species and varieties in cultivation. They all 
form rather loose-growing shrubs, whose 
slender branches are clothed with dark 
green leaves, somewhat suggestive of the 
Holly, but much smaller. They are particu¬ 
larly harsh in texture. The small, Pea- 
shaped blossoms are freely borne at this 
period of the year, being disposed in many- 
flowered racemes. They are for the most part 
of some shade of 6cnrlet or orange. In one 
form, however (C. cordatum luteum), the 
flowers are yellow. Some fifteen years ago, 
or thereabouts, a seedling variety was dis¬ 
tributed by Messrs. Low, of Enfield, under 
the name of Chorozema Lowi, and it lias 
jroved to be one of the best of all, particu- 
arly for flowering in a small state. Its chief 
characteristics arc the unusually brightly- 
coloured blossoms and the deep rich green 
of the Holly-like leaves. The stronger 
growers make good pillar plants for the 
greenhouse or conservatory, especially if 
they can be planted out in a well drained 
border made up principally of peat and sand. 
They may also f>e grown in pots, in which 
case they need firm potting, while care is 
necessary not to bury the stem of the plant 
too deeply. When in pots they may, in sum¬ 
mer, be given the same treatment as many 
Heaths and Epacrises that is, be stood out 
of-doors for a time. Care must be taken that 
they are not allowed to suffer from want of 
water.—W. T. C. 

Epacris longiflora. —This is now regarded 
as the correct name of the Epacris, so long 
known in gardens as Epacris miniata, of 
which there are two or three varieties and 
garden forms. The long flowered Epacris is 
quite distinct from most of the garden 
varieties in cultivation, not only in the length 
of the flowers, from which feature the speci¬ 
fic name is derived, but also from tlie habit 
of the plant. The blossoms are bright red, 
tipped with white, the several forms varying 
more or less in tint. One of the best is what 
is generally known as E. miniata splendens. 
Epacrises of this section, if unfettered by 
sticks and ties, form verv pleasing specimens 
totally devoid of any stiffness or formality. 
Another feature in which they differ from the 
general run of garden forms is in their late¬ 
ness of blooming, for most of these flower 
quite early in the year, whereas E. longiflora 
is now at its best. A peaty soil is, of course, 
necessary to its well-doing; indeed, the 
treatment given to the other Epacrises and 
to the general run of hard-wooded plants will 


suit E. longiflora well. None of these sub¬ 
jects are, however, grown to anything like 
the extent they once were, the tendency 
nowadays being to grow plants that need 
very little care in their culture, and that will 
^ive big returns in the way of cut flowers.— 

A new winter-flowering plant for the 
greenhouse (Coreopsis Granti).—One sub¬ 
ject introduced from Uganda (Coleus thyrsoi- 
deus) has of late years become very popular 
for winter flowering. It is, however, scarcely 
likely that this Coreopsis, a native of the 
same region, will ever attain the same 
amount of popularity as the Coleus, which, 
in the rich blue of its flowers, stands out 
among winter-flowering greenhouse plants. 
The Coreopsis in question, which has made 
its appearance at one or two of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, forms a 
bushy plant of a half-shrubby character, 
clothed with neat bipinnate leaves. The 
flowers are of a bright yellow colour, and 
from H inches to 2 ilichee in diameter. In¬ 
dividually they last well, and as a succession 
is kept up for some time, this plant should 
prove particularly valuable for the embel¬ 
lishment of the greenhouse during the first 
three months of the year. It flowered, I be¬ 
lieve, first at Kew, the result of seed sent 
from Uganda, where it is said to grow in dis¬ 
tricts at about 5,000 feet elevation, blooming 
there in December. There is no doubt it 
could be induced to flower here at that time, 
but it will be more appreciated after the 
Chrysanthemums are past. Its cultural re¬ 
quirements are not at all exacting, and I have 
been told that it will strike root readily 
from cuttings.—X. 

Fragrant plants in the greenhouse.— 

“Townsman ” (March 14th, page 23) does well 
to direct attention to the Heliotrope as valu¬ 
able for the fragrance of its blossoms during 
the autumn, or, indeed, at any other time. 
Just now the greenhouse is redolent with 
the grateful odour of many flowers to which 
the different bulbous plants contribute a con¬ 
siderable share. Freesias undoubtedly owe 
a good deal of their popularity to the delici¬ 
ous perfume of their charming flowers, while 
the Lily of the Valley and 6ome of the Nar¬ 
cissi possess this feature in a marked degree. 
Two greenhouse plants of a shrubby char¬ 
acter would be hard to l>eat in a competition 
for fragrance, viz., the Australian Heath-like 
shrub known as Boronia megastigma, and the 
sweet-scented Daphne odora, or indica, as it 
is often called. The Boronia forms a neat, 
twiggy little bush, whose slender shoots are 
clothed with narrow leaves. The small droop¬ 
ing, bell-shaped flowers are in colour brown¬ 
ish outside and yellowish within. They hang 
suspended from the under sides of the shoots, 
and have a pretty effect, but, as above stated, 
their fragrance is the prominent feature. 
The Daphne forms a larger bush, but it can 
also be flowered freely when in a small 6tate. 
The pointed ovate leaves are glossy on the 
upper surface, and, when in good condition, 
bright green in colour. The flowers, borne 
in little clusters at the points of the shoots, 
are frequently produced quite early in the 
new year, yet the blossoms may often be had 
well on into the spring months. Less pene¬ 
trating than the Boronia, the fragrance of the 
Daphne is equally agreeable.—G. S. C. 

Alonsoa incisifolia. -We are so accus¬ 
tomed to see this bright-coloured Peruvian 
plant in the shape of small-flowering 
examples, that one was scarcely prepared to 
meet with a specimen quite 4 feet high, and 
fully as much through, in the greenhouse at 
Kew. The narrow, bright-green leaves, with 
their clearly defined, saw-1 ike edges, have a 
very pretty effect, and this is, of course, 
greatly heightened when the numerous spikes 
of bright vermilion-coloured flowers, each 
with a somewhat deeper-tinted centre, are 
scattered over the entire plant. It is rather 
early to have this Alonsoa in full flower, and 
on this account some small plants in pote 
were much admired, but the large specimen 
was a surprise. Considering how easily it 
is propagated either from seeds or cuttings, 
and its simple cultural requirements, one 
would expect to find this Alonsoa more gene¬ 
rally grown than it is.—T. C. 
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FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA VAR. 
AMPERPOHLI. 

In our issue of March 14th, page 19, the j 
numerous interesting varieties of Nephrolepis | 
exaltata were alluded to, including one of , 
the latest sports, N. e. Amperpohli. We now 
have the pleasure of showing its beauty by 
means of an illustration. This may also 1 
serve to give a good idea of the other kindred j 
sports which preceded it, viz., N. e. Pier- 
sonii, Whitmanni, todeaoides, and elegan- 
tissima, as it is a sport on the same lines, 
but of dwarfer habit, and slightly different 
cutting. If our readers will compare a single 
frond, as shown here, with one cf the familiar 
normal once-divided N. exaltata, it will give 
them the most vivid idea of what Ferns are 
capable of in the way of production of more 
beautiful types. Let them also compare a I 


indeed, has already a quaint form of his i 
superba, with fronds twisted like a corkscrew, 
and another form which bears huge bunchy 
tassels, consisting of midribs only, like in¬ 
finitely fine fan-shaped hair brooms. True, 
these are more of the “curio” type than of 
the satisfyingly-beautiful kinds. All the same, 
they show that Nature’s ingenuity is not ex¬ 
hausted. C. T. Dbvery. 


HARDY FERNS AND SPRING 
FLOWERS. 

This is a combination too seldom carried 
out, but it is one of the most pleasing and j 
satisfactory that can be adopted. There arc | 
some kinds of bulbous plants, such as the | 
Calochorti, bulbous-rooted Irises, etc., that 
could not well be used in this way; they 
require a large amount of sunshine to ripen 
them after growing, but the large and beauti¬ 
ful family of Daffodils, the several kinds of 


that in associating Primroses and Ferns we 
must be in the right path, both enjoying 
shade, good drainage, and atmospherical 
moisture in their native haunts. These facts 
are worth mentioning, as they will serve to 
convey a true idea of the requirements of 
the Primrose and Polyanthus, two of our 
most precious spring flowers, and may induce 
some to employ them in what may be termed 
a more natural manner. I have in mind, 
too, a fernery which has gradually become 
tenanted with spring flowers, and which long 
ere the Ferns show signs of awakening from 
their winter’s rest are throwing up numerous 
pretty blooms. The situation is sheltered, 
being screened from cold easterly and 
northerly winds. The only direct break to 
the sun is a Plum-tree of moderate dimen¬ 
sions, that forming the centre of the ar¬ 
rangement, the branches of which do not, 
however, completely overshadow the Ferns, 
they in some parts getting the full force of 



plant of N. exaltata, with its tall, narrow 
frondage of ungainly habit, with our picture, 
showing most charming Moss-like fronds, 
gracefully spreading, so as to show their 
beauty to the utmost, and they can hardly fail 
to appreciate Nature’s ingenuity in effecting 
so great a transformation. There is, indeed, 
no parallel in the Fern world except in the 
ease of our native species of Shield Ferns, 
or Polystichum, which run the best forms of 
Nephrolepis very closely, on almost identical 
lines, displaying even finer cutting in the 
finest forms of all. In the crested or tas- 
selled line, N. exaltata has also done its best 
to excel, N. e. superba (May), indeed, excels 
any variety we know in the symmetrical 
density of its bunch crests, piled up an inch 
or more thick along the margins of its long, 
ascending fronds. It would seem almost im¬ 
possible for the Fern to make any further 
advance in cither direction, but Nature is so 
fertile in contrivance of new effects when 
once she leaves the beaten track that any 
day fresh novelties/fiTty appear. Mr. May, 
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Snowdrops, Crocuses, and many of the Lily 
tribe rejoice in the shade and shelter that 
they would get when associated with Ferns. 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Violets, Forget-me- 
nots, some of the Saxifrages, such as granu- 
lata, sarinentosa, not quite hardy, bull^ener- 
ally succeeding ; Andrewsi, a pretty kind not 
much grown; and umbrosa, the London 
Pride, are amongst the many plants that not 
only grow, but thrive best in partial shade. 
All the plants here enumerated appear to 
grow with greater freedom when planted on 
rockwork, such as is considered needful for 
Ferns in the open air. I have an idea that 
many of our choice forms of Primroses and 
Polyanthuses would live and increase thus 
placed, when under ordinary culture they 
can scarcely be kept alive. However this 
may be. the experiment is worth trying, and 
it is only reasonable to suppose that where 
the common kinds grow with exceptional 
strength the more choice and “miffy” varie¬ 
ties would succeed in like proportion. Tak¬ 
ing Nature for our guide, we may be 6ure 


i the sun’s rays in the after part of the day. 
I would here remark that ferneries are often 
too elaborately constructed ; there is no need 
to pile up the material some 3 feet high, 
1 foot or so above the ground-line being in 
a general way quite enough. Ferns like 
moisture and plenty of root-run, and they 
cannot get this when an excess of organic 
material is used, or when the rocks are run 
up some feet high in the air. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malden hair Pern falling.—I should be very 
grateful if you could tell me what is the cause of the 
condition of the enclosed Maiden-hair frond? You 
will notice all the young leaves are shrivelled up. 
Three plants I have in my email greenhouse are all 
eimilarly affected. No sooner do the fronds, of which 
there are many, show than they go off like this. They 
were repotted in a mixture of loam, sand, and leaf- 
soil about a month ago. The house Ls heat-ed by a 
hygienic oil-stove. The plants have been kept motet. 
-8. D. M. 

[There are many reasons which may cause 
the fronds of Maiden hair to go off after the 
manner of the specimen sent, but it is quitq 
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impossible for us to 6 ay what is the particu¬ 
lar one. If the roots are in a bad state, the 
young fronds of Maiden-hairs pushed up in 
the spring often die off at once owing to 
their inherent weakness and want of nourish¬ 
ment, whereas when in a soft, succulent state 
direct sunshine will frequently prove just as 
fatal. Again, the soil may have been too 
dry, or too wet, or the greenhouse been 
allowed to get too cold, or too hot by the 
sun shining on the glass without air or shad¬ 
ing. Furthermore, the lamp may be allowed 
to go untrimmed, and thus give off injurious 
fumes, or the water supply may be contami¬ 
nated.] 

Maiden hair Terns in bad condition — I have 
several Maiden-hair Ferns in 9-inch pots, which were 
in flue condition before Christinas. Four of them I 
put into iiot greenhouse during the winter, and these 
now seem to be attacked at the roots by small in¬ 
sects—a kiud of ant, apparently. What should I do 
with them now? They arc at present cut down, and 
do not seem to be thriving. What is the best way 
of watering these, and how often?— Uorticultor. 

[If ants have formed nests in your Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, the only thing you can do is to 
turn the plants out of their pots and shake 
off all the soil, thus getting rid of those pests. 
Then repot in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, • and place in your warm greenhouse, 
shading them from the full rays of the sun. 
On turning the plants out of the pots you 
will, probably, find the roots in a poor state, 
in which case your better way will be to 
divide the old plants and put them into 
smaller pots, as it is only in this way that 
you can induce the roots to move. It is, 
however, probable that your plants are 
attacked by a tiny semi-transparent 6lug, 
which often does a good deal of damage to 
Maiden-hair Ferns by eating off the young 
fronds just ivs they arc on the point of push¬ 
ing up. Pieces of Orange-peel laid on the 
surface of the soil in the pots are the most 
effective traps for them.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

At the present time the young plants in 
either small or large sixties— i.e., pots 
measuring respectively 3 inchea and inches | 
in diameter—are, or should be, in the pink 
of condition. The cuttings that were potted 
up some time ago into the pots above-men¬ 
tioned have been doing remarkably well in 
the cold-frames of late, the cooler treatment 
having encouraged a short-jointed, sturdy 
growth, that means so much to these plants 
in their early history. Chrysanthemums al¬ 
ways progress 60 much more satisfactorily 
when placed in cold-frames after their first 
shift, and so long as frosts can lie excluded 
and cold and cutting winds guarded against 
by a careful system of ventilation, the 
grower may anticipate growth of an ideal 
character. The earliest batch of plants in 
most gardens is now ready for repotting. 
Growers must not, however, imagine that all 
their plants should be repotted at this time. 
Only those plants that are quite ready should 
be placed in larger pots. Some varieties 
are much more vigorous than others, and on 
this account will bo ready for the shift at 
once. On the other hand, plants that arc 
possessed of a weaker constitution, and those 
also less vigorous in their root action, may 
not need repotting for another week or ten 
days. Look carefully after the well-rooted 
plants, as they dry up eo quickly at the 
roots during sharp bursts of bright sunshine. 
The plants should be examined several times 
each day, so that none shall suffer from want 
of water. It is a good plan to stand apart 
all plants that are quite ready for repotting. 
Inexperienced growers may be in doubt as to 
when a plant is really well-rooted and ready 
for repotting, but their minds may be re¬ 
lieved by turning out any plants there may 
be any doubt about. An inspection of the 
plant when turned out of its pot will soon 
determine whether it is ready for the shift 
or not. Well-rooted plants should reveal the 
roots working vigorously round the ball of 
soil. Many growers allow their plants to get 
pot bound, and, when this is so, and the 
roots become unduly matted together, they 
in to deterionfftc! For this \ 
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repot the plants just when they are ready, 
and can appreciate fresh soil and larger pots. 

The size of pots for this second potting 
should be those measuring either 5 inches 
or 6 inches across. The pots should be 

scrupulously clean. Old pots should be 

soaked in water for a time, subsequently giv¬ 
ing them a good scrubbing both inside and 
outside, and after rinsing them in clean 
water they should be arranged somewhere 
where they may get quite dry. Do not wipe 
them dry, as it is much better to allow the 
pots to absorb some of the moisture. New 
pots, for the same reason, should be soaked | 
for a time iu a large vessel of clean water, 1 
and then taken out and left to drain natur¬ 
ally also. Unless new pots be treated in this 
fashion they will absorb the moisture in the 
soil when the plants are repotted, and, pos¬ 
sibly, cause the plants to suffer. Crocks 
should also be washed clean and spread out 
afterwards to dry. Oyster-shells are invalu¬ 
able for crocks at this season. We use one 
flat one to cover the hole in the bottom of 
the pot and cover this either with potsherds 
evenly, and in a manner to ensure proper 
drainage, or with crushed oyster-shells, 
which are much better. The oyster-shells 
provide food for the roots at this early 
period, and maintain the plants in a healthy 
and vigorous condition. 

The compost for this second shift requires 
careful preparation. A good mixture is four 
parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould 
(well decomposed), one-third manure from an 
old Mushroom-bed or a spent hot-bed, a free 
dusting of wood ashes or crushed charcoal, 
and bone-meal in the same degree. The loam 
should be chopped up about the size of a 
Walnut, and the heap given a thorough mix¬ 
ing. To make the compost porous, coarse 
silver-sand or clean road-grit should be 
added—one-sixth part should be sufficient for 
the purpose. We invariably add a sprinkling 
of crushed oyster-shells to the compost, as I 
the plants appear to derive much benefit j 
from this addition. Cover the crocks with ' 
some of the rougher portions of the compost, 
or else use a piece of turfy loam that will 
suffice to cover the whole of the drainage. [ 
This will prevent the smaller particles of soil 
from working down into the crocks and 
choking the drainage. When repotting, i 
shake out each plant in turn, and remove the | 
crocks from the roots with care. If the roots j 
are not too much bound up together, it may 
be possible just to release a few of them, I 
which is much better than simply transfer- j 
| ing the ball of soil and roots together cn 
masse, as by the latter method we have I 
known the roots to rot and the plants to 
fail. By spreading out the roots to some 
extent, when adjusting the plants in position 
in the larger pots, the future progress of the 
j plant is ensured. When the plant is in posi¬ 
tion, fill in all round with the prepared com¬ 
post, working the latter down by the aid of a 1 
thin, wedge shaped rammer, and make the 
soil firm. It is better to press the last layer 
of soil firmly with the hands, as by these 
means no damage to the surface roots is 
likely to ensue, and a sufficiently firm finish 
may be gained thereby. Label each plant, i 
i and in this way avoid a mixing of the 6orts. j 
In the case of the taller plants it may be 
| necessary to insert stakes for their support. 

There is nothing better than slender Hazel 
j stakes at this early period. Do not insert 
I the stake near to the stem of the plant, or it 
may carry away many valuable roots at the 
base. *Do not make a tight tie. First secure 
the raffia by a tie to the stake, and then 
bring within a loop-like tie the stem of the 
plant. Return the repotted plants to the 
cold-frame, arranging them in order of 
height, and stand* the plants so that the 
I shortest ones are placed at the front of the 
frame. The plant** should have been given 
I a good watering some little time before the 
repotting. No water will be required by the 
I plants for a day or two after repotting, un¬ 
less the weather be hot and drying. Keep 
the frames close for a day or two. When 
water is applied, use a fine-rosed can, and 
give two or three waterings in succession, or 
a sufficient quantity to thoroughly moisten 
the ball of soil and roots. Gradually inure 
the planU to more airy conditions, so that 
| at last the frame-lights may be drawn off 


entirely. Should there be the likelihood of 
frost, simply place the lights over the plants 
again. _ E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The present is a very busy time for growers 
of Chrysanthemums, no matter for what pur¬ 
pose the plants are cultivated, and as 
numerous other duties press at the same time, 
some of the necessary details of culture are 
rather apt to be neglected. A most important 
matter needing attention just now is to allow 
sufficient space for each plant, so that one 
does not crowd its neighbour. The result of 
a lack of room just now will be weakly 
growths, which induce a greater height than 
is either necessary or desirable. It is much 
better to cultivate a smaller number of plants 
well than to spoil a lot from want of the 
necessary means. This is an important point 
for beginners to study, and one which I would 
impress upon them strongly as a means of en¬ 
suring success. Another matter which needs 
urgent consideration at this time of the year 
is that of potting the plants on as they require 
it, never allow ing them to become root-bound. 
This defect in the proper treatment often 
prevents success. When plants have filled 
the pots in which they are growing with roots 
and cannot advance further, they must of 
necessity be crippled by a stagnation in the 
progress of the roots. Such a mass of roots 
as the pots contain when overcrowded must 
naturally exhaust 60 much more quickly the 
moisture in the soil, and if this be not doubly 
supplied to them, the plants must surely 
suffer a check. When plants become what is 
known as pot-bound, directly the roots ex¬ 
haust the moisture in the soil a check takes 
place, and ultimately shows itself in a loss 
of the lower 'leaves of the plant, causing a 
disfigurement, which, if it were only for 
appearance sake, would be best avoided. 
Directly the pots are full of roots, the plants 
should be shifted into larger ones ; it is the 
initiatory stages of growth which must be 
attended to. The third point, which I have 
here to mention, is that of watering plants 
regularly and thoroughly. In bright sunny 
weather, accompanied with drying winds, 
plants need a regular supply of water to en¬ 
sure a healthy tone. The plants should be 
examined twice daily; only those dry or 
approaching it should be watered. The next 
examination will probably find the remainder 
in a state requiring water, which should then 
be supplied. Although Chrysanthemums ore 
water-loving plants, a soddened state of the 
roote, caused by excessive supplies or defec¬ 
tive drainage, is most injurious, and quickly 
asserts itself in sickly-looking foliage and 
weakly growth, which can hardly be too 
strong if produced under favourable circum¬ 
stances. _ E. 


Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(E. E. O'Beyen and Anxious ).—You cannot 
do better than treat your plants as 
indicated in the manner represented bil¬ 
low. The late pink Chrysanthemum, to 
which you refer, and which you say is 
very common on the market about Christmas 
time, is, no doubt, Mme. Felix Perrin, also 
known under the name of Framfield Pink. 
A deep rose-pink sport from this sort, known 
by the name of Winter Cheer, is also com¬ 
mon at the same season, and the blooms are 
beautiful, especially under artificial 


very 
light. 

Name. 

Exinoitth Rival 
Mrs. W. Mease 
The Convention 
Mrs. C. Beckett 
La<ly K. Saunders 
Lady Hanham 
Souv. de Petite Aniic.. 

F S. Vallis 

Commandant Blusset., 
Edith Tabor 
Phoebus 
Niveum 
Lady Talbot 
Mrs. 05. Paget 
Elthorae Beauty 
CJloire de Rocher 
Pride of Madford 
John Shrimp toil 
Vi viand Morel 
Cha8. Davis 
Lady Selbome 
Chas. H. Curtis 
The Pearl 
Bonnie Dundee 
| Mrs. N. Molyneux 


When lo pinch 
ike plailtH. 

. At once 

. Mid-April 
(Not known) 

. May. second week 
. At once 

Natural break 
. Natural break 

May. third wreck 
At once 
May, first week 
May. third week 
May, first week 
At once 
At once 

May, third week . 
At once 

May, third week . 
Natural break 
Natuial break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
May, third week 

At once 
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Which Inula lu 

main. 

Second crown 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Any buds late 
August 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crow n 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS BY WATERSIDE. 

In the very interesting work of planting by 
the waterside, however small, it should fall 
into two different classes, according to the 
size of the ground dealt with. In small, 
choice bits of water in a garden, we can be 
very careful to keep every tiling trim and 
free from weeds, and can put our choicest 
plants there; but where the water spreads 
out into large pools, or we work on the bank of 
a stream, we cannot be so particular, because 
the labour would be excessive. In that case, 
we must trust to native plants to a great ex¬ 
tent, and the more hardy exotics, such as the 
bolder Irises and Spiraeas, the sweet Flag, 
and the large Knotworts. It is astonishing 
how much the introductions of the past 
thirty years have helped us with good plants 
for the w'&terside, such as the Japanese 
I rise*, and for the water itself, the splendid 
group of coloured Water Lilies. The Pam- 


ceedingly well on the margin of a pond, and 
the Royal Fern (Osmundu regalis) delights 
in that position. A similar position is re- 
uired by Spiraea gigantea, which bears its 
owers on stems 6 feet or more high. 
Spiraea Aruncus, though not so tall, 
is, nevertheless, suitable, as are also its 
smaller, but still more handsome companions, 
Spiraea palmata, Astilbe rivularis, and A. 
Davidi. The Globe Flowers (Trollius) show 
by the waterside a vigour they do not de¬ 
velop elsewhere, and there are some fine 
variety and colour among them now. This 
might also bo said of the double Marsh Mari¬ 
gold (Caltha palustris fl.-pl.) and of several 
varieties of Hemerocallis. 

For a shady nook by the waterside wo are 
by no means limited to Ferns. It is in such 
a position Primula japonica delights. 

Saxifrnga peltata, Sanguinaria canadensis, 
Podophyllum Emodi, the handsome P. pcl- 
tatum, Rodgersia podophvlla, Trillium grnn- 
difiorum, and Solomon’s Seal will be seen at 
their best by the water. 


white-eyed C. Luciliae in its ordinary form, 
but they give us that variety of colour we 
desire at this time. These white and pink 
Chionodoxas thrive as well with me as those 
which have the ordinary colouring, but it 
should be remembered that the Glories of 
the Snow like to be planted deeply, and 
bear much finer flowers if at least 6 inches 
deep. —S. Arnott. 


ANNUALS FOR BEDS. 

I want to sow four beds around a Grass plot (each 
about 21 feet by 3 feet) with annuals, to replace 
Daffodils and Hyacinths now in bloom. Will you 
kindly recommend me what to sow, and the quantity 
of seed? I should like to have, if possible, flowers 
that will bloom nil summer, and to have each border 
a mass of one kind. All the beds are exposed to the 
sun, with the exception of one, which is backed by a 
hedge.—IGNORAM is. 

[You do not say whether you require dwarf, 
medium^ or tall-habitcd annuals, so we give 
you for each section a list of four kinds 
which arc choice, free-flowering, and adapted 
to the purpose you require them. The 
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pas Grass (Gynerium Argcutcum) and its 
early-flowering companion, Arundo con- 
spicua, from New Zealand, may also be men¬ 
tioned as graceful plants for near water. 
Much dwarfer, but also effective, is the tall 
Grass, Elymus glaucophyllus, with broad, 
glaucous foliage, contrasting well with the 
fine deep green foliage of Carex pendula. 
Cyperil* longus is another suitable companion 
from the same family. Juncus effusus spira¬ 
lis, with its stems twisted like corkscrews, is 
more curious than pretty, but Acorus grarni- 
neus variegatus and Juncus zebrinus have an 
uncommon, as well ns a pretty effect. 

The plants just mentioned as suitable for 
the waterside are valued mostly on account 
of their foliage. But among flowering plants 
also may be found handsome varieties, that 
might with great advantage be used for deco¬ 
ration at the waterside much oftener than is 
at present the case. Few things are brighter 
than the brilliant purple flowers of Lythrum 
Kalicaria var. roseum, or the large yellow 
flowers of Inula Helenium and Teickia spe- 
ciosiasima. Groups 
the well-known Iris 


But of all the plants I know for effect near 
water, the palmate Bamboo is the finest ever¬ 
green. It is, however, such a free grower 
that it must be kept as a group apart. For 
beauty, and a rival to our wild waterside 
Iris, there is the lovely Iris aure-a, with its 
golden lances. There is also an improve¬ 
ment on our wild yellow Iris, a form called 
Bastardi, which I found in Mr. T. Smith’s 
nursery at Newry. For rough open water¬ 
sides, the tall Knotworts (Polygonum) are as 
right as they are wrong in the'garden proper. 


The white and pink Cloriee of the Snow. 

— There are some very beautiful flowers 
among the white and pink varieties of the 
Chionodoxas, or Glories of the Snow, and a 
little group of these mixed is charming in my 
gnrden, as this is written, early in April. 
This group is composed of seedlings of 
Chionodoxa Lueiliie, raised by Herr Max 
Lcichtlin, at Baden-Baden, and has now 
been established here for two and a-half 
years. One would not like to say that these 
varieties are superior to the favourite blue, 


length of time they will continue to flower 
will depend a great deal on cultivation. In 
the first place, the soil should be in what is 
technically termed, good heart, that is, it 
must be enriched with thoroughly-rotted 
manure, be deeply dug, and the' surface re¬ 
duced to a fine tilth before the seeds are sown. 
The resulting plants should be thinned out 
as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
and it can be seen which are the more 
robust of them, varying-the distance to leave 
them apart, according to their habit of 
growth, or from 6 in. for the slender sub¬ 
jects, up to 1 ft. or 1 ft. 6 in. for the more 
robust growers. Then they ought never to 
feel the want of water during dry, sunny 
weather, and do not allow seed-pods to form, 
as neglect in both these cases will quickly 
result in the plnnts ceasing to yield a further 
display. From 1 oz. to2oz. of seed will bean 
ample quantity to sow beds of the dimensions 
you name. The sowing may be done brood 
cast, and the sooner you obtain the seeds 
and get them sown, the finer will the floral 
display be. Of annuals, from 9 in. to 1 _ft- 
in height there are : Godetia Scarlet Queen, 
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a eompacfc-liabifced and free-flowering variety ; 
2, Clarkia, dwarf double white, also very free, 
and charming for beds ; 3, Swan River Daisy 
(Iberis iberidifolia), a blue-flowered plant, 
having Cineraria-like flowers, and blooming 
continuously through the summer; 4, Cor¬ 
eopsis, dwarf, yellow and brown, very showy, 
and extremely free-flowering. 

Of these attaining a height of about 18 in. 
to 2 ft. there are : 1, Calendula Orange King, 
which has large double flowers, and blooms 
till cut off by frost; or Coreopsis Drum- 
mondi, which produces a profusion of yellow 
and brown flowers, and is very effective ; 2, 
Godctia, double Rose, a lovely free-blooming 
subject; 3, Clarkia, double salmon, equally 
as effective as the preceding, but the flowers 
are not nearly so large, and are of a much 
lighter shade; 4, Convolvulus minor, dark 
blue; or if you preferred something white 
you could have annual Chrysanthemum 
inodorum plenissimum. You may also, if 
you wish, substitute Callirhoe digitata for 
Clarkia, double salmon. This is very endur¬ 
ing, and the flowers are of a crimson hue. 
The soil for this must not be too good. 
Among the taller-growing annuals suited for 
your purpose, there are: 1, annual Chrysan 
themum Morning Star, which much re¬ 
sembles a Marguerite, and yields flowers of 
a soft shade of yellow ; 2, Larkspur, Scarlet 
Stock - flowered; 3, Coreopsis tinctoria, 

yellow and brown, the plants being always 
crowded with blossoms if the roots are kept 
moist; 4, Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella Miss 

Jekyell), a very effective blue-flowered plant. 
All four of these have finely-cut foliage, and 
would associate together or form a har¬ 
monious arrangement.] 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

Very few, perhaps, have 6een this Lily in 
the fulness of its glory, towering to a dozen 
or more feet in height, and giving a propor¬ 
tionate display of leaf and blossom because 
of the increased stature. The mere fact of 
any bulbous plant attaining so many feet in 
height would have but little interest for the 
cultivator were it not for the fact that such 
stature can only result from great strength 
of bulb and general activity of the root. An 
example of this Lily may from quite large 
bulbs reach but 4 feet in height, or the same 
figure multiplied by three —and in the latter 
case it is a noble plant indeed. Develop¬ 
ment and stature in this Lily depend not a 
little upon the bulbs, the age at which they 
were planted, and the kind of treatment 
afforded the plants. Most people know that 
this giant Lily of the Himalayas flowers but 
once, but produces offsets about the base of 
the plant which carry on the flowering in due 
season. Because of this one-flowering char¬ 
acteristic of the bulbs it is essential, if the 
l>est results are to bo obtained, that only 
moderately large or half-grown bulbs should 
lie planted. In this way an opportunity is 
afforded the plant of becoming established 
before the year of flowering. Very large 
bulbs that flower in the year of planting are 
more or less disappointing; indeed, they 
may be decidedly so, or they may be absolute 
failures. Usually a bulb of this species 
flowers when about six years or 6even years 
old, and by planting bulbs that are half- 
grown a reasonable time must elapse before 
any attempt to bloom is made. Quite early 
in the spring the large, glossy, heart-shaped 
leaves are produced, and to obtain these 
quite a good position sheltered from east and 
north should be given. The best way is to 
plant in groups, a sheltering bank or'border 
of shrubs preventing the north and easterly 
winds harming the plants. By digging nnd 
manuring the soil to a depth of 3 feet a 
good bed would be prepared for this fine 
species, taking care to arrange the bulbs a 
few inches below the surface of the soil when 
planting. The bulbs may be planted in the 
open in spring, or be started in pots and 
transferred to their permanent positions. 

Those in charge of large gardens should 
make a specialty of this Lily, and raise 
seedlings in quantity for keeping up a suc¬ 
cession of flowering plants. Seeds are verv 
freely produced, and the seedlings, while not 
giving much trouble to the cultivator, make 
flowering plants whpn-^boiit six orpight years 
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old. In all the stages a rich soil and gener¬ 
ous treatment are necessary, and in this way 
an earlier flowering is brought about. The 
huge, drooping flowers are white and stained 
with crimson internally. The species usually 
blooms in August or September. 

E. J. 


THE POMPON DAHLIA. 

When, where, how, nnd by whom did the Pompon 
Dahlia originate?— Ignorant. 

[The above query lias been submitted to 
me by the Editor, and I regret that the time 
at my disposal will not permit of a somewhat 
fuller research than 1 have been able to 
make at present. In looking through the 
indices of the early volumes of such works 
ns the “British Florist,” the “Midland 
Florist,” “The Florist,” “Gossip for the 
Garden,” there is no mention of the term 
Pompon Dahlia, nor do there appear to be 
any lists of these flowers given. Of “shows” 
and “fancies” there is no lack, and the first 
difficulty to he overcome is to find tho first 
record of the use of the word. My first 
thought was to turn up the very comprehen¬ 
sive history of the Dahlia, read by the late 
Mr. Shirley Hibherd at the National Dahlia 
Conference in 1889, but I find nothing con¬ 
tained in that article that will help 
“Ignorant.” On turning to Mr. Hibberd’s 
paper on the origin of the florists’ Dahlia, 
which he road at the R.H.S. Dahlia Confer¬ 
ence in 1890, the same lack of information 
concerning the Poinpou Dahlia is to he found. 
My next course was to refer to all the old 
French books on the Dahlia, and it must he 
remembered that in the early part of the 
nineteenth century the French were great 
raisers of the then very popular flower. Be¬ 
ginning with Jacquin f s work, published in 
1828, I can discover not the slightest refer¬ 
ence to the origin of these Pompons. This 
is all the more extraordinary when we come 
to consult “The Dahlia: Its History and 
Cultivation,” published in 1897, where, on 
p. 8, under the heading, “The Pompon or 
Bouquet Dahlia,” w r e read— 

" This type, of which we have many beautiful varie¬ 
ties in the present day, is of German origin, and 
dates from about 1808 (sir), when Harlwig, of 
Karlsruhe, obtained a double variety from the single 
scarlet Dahlia coccinen. The Germans favour«*d this 
small form, which obtained the name of Liliputian on 
account of the small size of the flowers . . . 
Hence the Pompon varieties have been known as 
German Dahlias.” 

A similar statement appears in Hobbies’ 
little handbook, “The Dahlia,” published 
in 1903. It will be observed that no 
authority is given for the statement, and it is 
an open question, in my mind, whether or 
not the date (1808) given is a misprint or an 
error arising from another source. One 
tiling appears certain from a iierusal of Mr. 
Hibberd’s articles—that a double Dahlia was 
practically unknown so early as the date in 
question. 

I now direct the reader’s attention to 
“Gossip for the Garden,” Vol. VIII., 1863, 1 
where, on page 45, there is an article headed, 
“Liliputian or Bouquet Dahlias,” which 
begins— 

“This interesting class of a very popular flower 
hax only recently been brought into notice. Cut 
blooms have been exhibited at the London and other 
shows during the past two seasons, and have 
attracted much attention.” 

The italics are mine. Surely from 1808 to 
1863 is a long period-for a flower even of 
continental origin to remain unknown in 
England. On page 72 of the same volume 
another writer, who had in 1858 published a 
paper on Dahlia classification, quotes a 
criticism from the “Gardeners’ Chronicle” 
of 1862, in which the writer says— 

“We ndd a fourth group, which lias sprung up since 
the paper was written—that of the Pompon Dahlia, 
which includes those varieties with diminutive, but 
symmetrical, flower-heads, etc.," 

and with which the writer of the article in 
“Gossip ‘for the Garden” agrees as being 
“necessary by the recent introduction of the charm¬ 
ing Liliputian race, which has sprung into existence 
since I first suggested my scheme.” 

So far, we may conclude that Pompon 
Dahlias only became known in England some 
time between 1858 and 1862, but where, how, 
and by whom they were originated must be 
sought for in authorities not immediately 
accessible to me. 

In E. G. Henderson nnd Sons’ cata¬ 
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logue for 1853 Dahlias and fancy Dahlias are 
offered for sale, hut no Pompons. The next 
catalogue of theirs I possess is dated ten 
years later, and under the heading of Pom¬ 
pon or Bouquet Dahlia they say— 

“ This novel section ... is distinguished by a 
profusion of extremely elegant miniature blossoms 
. . . and bids fair to equal the finest Pompon 
Chrysan them unis.” 

A list of about one hundred varieties fol¬ 
lows. The names, however, are not particu¬ 
larly suggestive of German origin. In 1866, 
however, I find in John Salter’s catalogue a 
list of Liliputiau Dahlias, Sieckmann and 
Dcegen’s names being mentioned as raisers, 
and almost every variety, presumably novel¬ 
ties, bears a German name. 

I, therefore, very strongly incline to the 
belief that the origin of the Pompon Dahlia 
must he placed very much nearer to 1858 
than 1808; but as to the rest of the query 
by “Ignorant” I must confess my utter in¬ 
ability to deal with it at the present moment. 
—C. Harman Payne.] 


THE TREASURE-FLOWERS (GAZANIA). 
The Gazanias are flowers of the sun, the 
blooms of many kinds remaining closed dur¬ 
ing damp or cold weather. For this reason 
their best effect is only seen in this country 
in a very warm and sunny season. One of 
the features of the Gazanias is the ring of 
bold markings in one or two colours, seen 
at the base of the petals. This ring is not 
found in the few self-coloured kinds 6uch as 
Gazania pygnnea (nivea), and G. pygmsea 
lutea, but is prasent in almost all the others. 
Crossing has already given notable results 
among the Gazanias; thus G. pygmsea and 
G. longiscapa have produced a series of 
showy colour varieties; pygmcea and splen- 
dens have given a second distinct rnce of 
hybrids; while growers in France and Italy 
have of late years raised many seedling 
forms, of which the best arc well worthy of 
cultivation. 

The Gazanias of to-day vary in colour 
from white to deep orange, with intermediate 
shades of cream, yellow, and gold, which 
are again endlessly varied. The uml r side 
of the petals is also shaded with violet, rose, 
or blue, this shading differing somewhat with 
each kind and being deepest in the hybrids. 
Tho plants also vary in leaf, some kinds 
hearing grassy foliage, others leaves that are 
oval or cut, and often shining or glossy 
above, while white and downy upon the 
under side. Their habit is that of low, 
stemless herbs, sometimes trailing, or more 
seldom with an erect stem rarely more than 
9 inches high. According to season. they 
bloom from early in May until the autumn, 
their flowers opening from 8 or 9 a.in. till 
near sundown. Different kinds vary in the 
ease and rapidity of their expansion, those 
with broad petals, such as G. splendens, G. 
rigens, and G. E. Benarv, being the best in 
this wav, and opening on fairly warm days 
even without sun. Most kinds, however, 
open only in the sun. 

Culture. —Being tender, the Gnzania« 
can only he used in the open during summer, 
and many growers prefer to keep their plants 
in pots, where they flower with greater free¬ 
dom. None the less, in sunny gnrdens with 
warm soil Gazanias may he used with fine 
effect, 6uch kinds ns G. splendens and G. 
rigens spreading as a neat carpet of great 
beauty. Kinds of taller growth form tufts, 
such as G. E. Benarv, nivea, latiflora, 
pygmsea lutea, aurantiaca, and in ay lx* 
grown behind the dwarfer sorts or grouped 
together in the border or rock garden in dry 
and sunny spots. Gazanias do best in hot, 
sandy soil that is not too rich, for though 
growing freely in heavier ground, the flowers 
are few ; in such gardens they do better in 
pots. When growing freely, Gazanias should 
be freely watered, if they are to do well in 
the sandy soils best suited to them. As 
greenhouse plants they should be potted 
firmly in small pots, which may be sunk to 
the rim if the plants become pot-bound. 
Air should he given whenever possible ; in 
fact, most of the kinds may he flowered 
quite well in cool-frames and fully exposed, 
save in cold or wot weather. During winter 
thev should receive little water nnd all the 
sunshine possible, and, though they will bear 
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a few degrees of frost, this trial should be 
spared them. The finest flowers come upon 
young plants raised from cuttings each 
season. 

Increase. —Many of the Gazanias yield 
fertile seed, and seedlings are of vigorous 
growth, but good kinds are 60 few and the 
progeny so differs from the parent that they 
are best grown from cuttings, which should 
be taken in August or September, and struck 
in cool-frames, the method differing a little 
with different kinds. The tufts of the stem¬ 
less plants need careful division, each crown 
being cut with a heel and placed in its own 
small pot; in the stem-forming kinds the 
work is easier and seldom fails. Cuttings 
may also be rooted in heat during spring, 
but the result is seldom so good. A few 
kinds, such as G. uivea, latiflora, longi- 
scapa, Pavonia, and some of the hybrid 
forms may be increased by division, but for 
general purposes cuttings are beet. 

Varieties. —The following monograph, by 
M. Jules Rudolph, published in the Journal 
of the French “Societe Nationalo d’Horti- 
culture,” is the most up-to-date record of the 
Gazania group, one which was in utter con¬ 
fusion, owing to imperfect knowledge, the 
absence of a complete collection of living 
plants, and the variety of form assumed by 
the same plant, which is often again modi¬ 
fied by cultivation. With the object of com- 


tinct, with divided leaves, each an inch 
long, green and smooth above and grey be¬ 
neath, with white flowers little more than an 
inch across, and striped with purple on the 
under 6ide. From around Colesberg, in 
Cape Colony, into the Orange State. 

G. Lichtenstein i.—An annual species, 

1 with prostrate stems sparingly branched 
and bearing narrow oval leaves, clothed 
when young with a soft down, which soon 
disappears from the upper surface. The 
yellow flowers, each 1^ inches wide, have a 
ring of dark brown spots, and purple shad¬ 
ing upon the outer petals. Namaqualand. 

G. LONGISCAPA. —An old kind, and one of 
the best, forming dense tufts of dark green 
! leaves, white ou the reverse. The bright 
golden flowers are borne well above the foli¬ 
age, and are among the earliest to open. 
The flowering may be retarded by pinching 
the first buds. South Africa. Syn. Gaza- 
niopsis stcnophylla. 

! G. Montana. —A dwarf plant growing as a 
i tuft of many stemless crowns, with erect 
I grassy leaves of bright green with silver re- 
i verse, and sparingly covered with down, 
t The flowers appear upon tall, reddish stems 
i of 9 inches or 10 inches, and are white, with 
| a ring of deep yellow surrounding the golden 
I disc, the outer side of the flower shaded with 
! rosy violet. This is best grown in pots. 


Amongst these aro latiflora (Lemoiue), 
a fine, free-flowering variety, with broad- 
petalled flowers, creamy - white, striped 
with violet underneath. A good variety, 
known as lutea, sent out by Dammann, of 
Naples, in 1901, is a profuse bloomer of good 
habit, with a long season of beauty and very 
large flowers of chrome-yellow, with a lighter 
zone around the disc. A third form, auran- 
tioca, is yet more vigorous, growing 9 inches 
or 10 inches high, with pale orange flowers, 
darker towards the base of the petals, with a 
ring of paler 6pecks around the centre. 
Other seedling forms exist which differ 
widely in leaf and flower, the reverse of one 
kind being finely shaded with blue. 

G. rigens. —This, the oldest and most 
beautiful of Gazanias, was in cultivation be¬ 
fore 1755. Its native country is now un¬ 
known, though believed to be the district of 
Snldanah Bay or around Talbagh, in East 
Africa. It i» ol free growth, reaching more 
than a foot in height, with a shrub-like base 
and smooth, narrow leaves, which are white 
and downy beneath; flowers rich orange, 
with a ring of black and white spots. By 
some authors this plant is held to be identi¬ 
cal with G. splendens, but, having grown 
and compared the two, we prefer to regard 
splendens as a form of rigens, and it is here 
classed as such. As the best known of all 
it is needless to describe G. splendens in 
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piling a complete account of the group, all 
the available species and hybrids were 
gathered, selected, and doubtful and inferior 
kinds rejected. The following species and 
hybrids are the best of those in cultiva¬ 
tion : — 

G. armkrioidks.— A distinct plant of low, 
compact growth, witli grassy leaves, the 
edges of which are rolled inwards sometimes 
to the midrib, and partly clothed with soft 
hairs. The flowers, eacii IJ inches to 2 inches 
in diameter, are pure white, shaded with 
purple on the outside of the petals. It is a 
native of Natal and eastern Cape Colony, at 
from 1,000 feet to 2,500 feet. 

G. Buuchelli is an annual kind, and one 
of the most distinct, varying much in height 
and habit of growth. The narrow leaves 
are covered with down, and have white hairs 
upon the margin, but no white on the under 
surface. The flowers, each from 1 inch to 
\\ inches wide, are yellow, with a ring of 
purple spots around the centre. Bcchuana- 
land and Orange State. 

G. c\5KSPItosa. -A small flowered species, 
arid one of the most remarkable, with pros¬ 
trate woody stems growing as a compact 
tuft, and thickly covered with rigid, spiny 
leaves, each an inch long, and spotless yel¬ 
low flowers each 1 inch to H inches wide. 
Snow Mountains in the district of Graaf 
Remet, Cape Colony. 


G. jurine/efolia 

Digitized by 


G r ot' a gl£ dis 


There is a variety in which the flowers are 
pure white. 

G. Pavonia.—A robust plant, with erect, 
sub-shrubby stems as much as 18 inches 
high ; downy leaves, simple or divided, and 
rolled nt the edges. The large, rich orange- 
yellow flowers have dark blotches at the base 
of the petals, which are again just touched 
with white in the centre. It is an old plant i 
which has been in cultivation for moro than ! 
a century. Cape of Good Hope. A variety 
aurca is of more trailing habit, with greyish- I 
green foliage and prostrate stems finely j 
spotted with red. The flowers are golden- 
yellow, marked in the same w'ay with black 
and wiiite at the base of the petals, and are 
very handsome. This form does better in 
pots than in the open. Syn. Gorteria 
Pavonia. 

G. pinnata. —A species emitting many 
stems from a woody base, with leaves divided 
into narrow lobes, and covered above with 
short, stiff hairs. The flowers, each 3 or 
more inches wide, arc yellow, with a ring of 
black spots around the disc, and appear from 
June to August. Syn. Mussinia pinnata. 

G. PYGMiEA, syn. G. bracteata.—This spe¬ 
cies from Natal, and which we figure to-day, 
forms a stemless tuft of grassy leaves, silvery- 
w'hite beneath, and with a distinct pale rib 
above. The flowers are white, shaded with 
rosy-violet. This is a very variable kind, 
several forms being superior to the type. 


detail. It is much used in sunny borders, 
where its flowers of rich orange, with a ring 
of double white spots, edged with black and 
purple, are effective. There are in existence 
dried flowers (as also a coloured drawing) of 
a further handsome form of G. rigens, known 
as purpurea, with flowers of a rich reddish- 
purple, marked with a dark blotch at the 
base of the petals, and a disc of purplish- 
black. Though at one time in cultivation, 
living plants are now unknown. 

G. subulata. —A handsome species with 
leaves of two shapes, some being long and 
narrow and others cut into two or three 
lobes upon either side. The yellow flowers, 
each 1^ inches to 3 inches in diameter, are 
upon hairy stems, with a blotch of purplish- 
black at the base of the petals, and shaded 
with purple beneath. July and August. 
Cape. 1792. Syn. Arctotis staticoefolia, and 
Mussinia linearis. 

G. tenuifolia. —A pretty annual kind of 
trailing habit, bearing a profusion of small 
yellow' flowers with a ring of dark spots to¬ 
wards the centre. Namaqualand. 

G. uniflora. —This is very distinct, with 
a loose habit of growth and trailing stems 
bearing leaves often entire but sometimes 
cut, and during July and August yellow 
flowrers each inches to 2 inches wide, and 
shaded with browmish-purple beneath. Cape. 
1816. Syns. Gorteria or Mussinia uniflora. 

There are now besides the above many 
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tion of Lychnis alpina is not difficult, but I 
find that it prefers to be in rather moist 
chinks on the level and rather down the face 
of the rockery. Slugs are troublesome in 
some places. Plants can be purchased at a 
cheap rate, and a stock of the pink-flowered 
ono may be raised from seeds.—S. A. 

Primula marginata.— 1 This bright little 
Primrose, which, by the way, must not be 
confounded with P. Auricula marginata. is 
one of the hardiest and most accommodating 
of the hardy Primula species, while its lik¬ 
ing for the rocks makes it a valuable plant 
for those who cannot find a place for the 
moisture-loving species, such as P. sikkimen- 
sis or P. rosea. It is an excellent thing for 
planting on a ledge of the rockery, in a 
crevice between two stones, or even in the 
front of the border in any ordinary soil. It 
stands longer without any attention than 
many of its allies, and its principal needs 
consist in an occasional top-dressing when it 
begins to grow “leggy.” Of course, there 
arc some positions where this top-dressing 
cannot be performed, and it is really un¬ 
necessary if the plants are lifted every two 
or three years and replanted deeper than 
they have been, 60 that the lower leaves are 
practically level with the soil. The flowers 
vary from purple to almost violet and deeper 
blue, and the leaves are beautifully mar¬ 
gined with silver, whence the name or 
Slargined Primrose.—S. Arnott. 

Three sweetsmelling annuals.— There am 
three annuals that, if sown now. will provide much 
fragrance in any garden duriug the corning summer. 

1 refer to Sweet Peas, Sweet Sultans (that should be 
sown under glass or in a cold-frame and planted out 
at the end of May), and Sweet Aiyssum, which can 
be similarly treated, and will be found most useful 
for edgings, carpet bedding, and the like.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Puchsias for the garden —In contemplating 
arrangements for furnishing the summer flower- 
borders, Fuchsias arc not always considered. Many 
people will agree with you that they are excellent 
plants for the greenhouse, but for planting out they 
forget them. Fuchsias, however, nre capital plants 
for a sunny border, and whether standards are made 
use of for the back of a border, or little bush-plants, 
they generally give a good account of themselves. I 
am an advocate for plunging young plants in pots; 
but often old plants that have perhaps been in tho 
same pots for a few years can be turned out into 
the soil, care being taken to disturb the roots as 
little as possible. Young plants of Fuchsias ought 
not to be forgotten for window-boxes and baskets. 
In such positions these will give better results than 
old plants.— Townssian. 

Annuals for dry soils.— Those who have to con¬ 
tend with dry. sandy soils frequently experience dis¬ 
appointment with annuals, some of them making a 
poor show should a hot summer ensue. One of the 
best for such u position is the Antirrhinum—an old 
subject that is best treated as an annual. It is not 
too late to sow seed. If placed in heat, the seeds 
will speedily germinate, and the plants give many 
blossoms from July to the end of September, if the 
old flower-stems are cut off. Another equally useful 
annual, with bright-yellow blossoms, will be found 
in Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum grandi- 
florum), seed of which may now be sown in the open 
ground.—F. W. D. 

Attention to lawns —The present is an oppor¬ 
tune time to make new lawus and attend to old ones. 
Although the method of obtaining a good sward from 
seed is perhaps more trouble than laying turves, it 
is the most satisfactory in the long run, as one is 
not liable to have a collection of other roots, in 
themselves undesirable, on a lawn. Old plots that 
are showing signs of wear should have the worn 
pieces cut out, some new soil substituted, made level, 
and then sown with lawn-seed, covering the pat< li 
with netting to protect it from birds. Buttercups, 
Dandelions, etc., quickly spread, and spoil the best 
of swards in time, and just now is the time when 
they should be removed.— Derby. 

Everlasting Peas.— In the present-day rage for 
the annual Sweet Peas, we are liable to overlook 
the everlasting or perennial forms, which surely havo 
their uses in many gardens. Onee planted, they give 
very little trouble, arid though their colours are very 
limited, they are pleasing, and always show up well 
in a garden. May I remind those who desire some 
perpetual climber to cover some, perhaps, unsightly 
object in a garden, that these Kvcrlasting Peas aro 
worth considering just now. when they may bo 
moved. Planted in good soil, with a little manure 
about the base, they soon make headway, and givo 
no trouble when they are given assistance in the 
shape of a trellis over which to ramble.— Woodbast- 
W1CK. 

Hardy flowers for a north border.— Fre¬ 
quently. in discussing the best position for many of 
our hardv-flowering plants, the warm, sunny position 
is suggested in preference to the half-shaded and 
cool north beds or borders; but we ought not, I 
think, to overlook the fact that it is to the north 
border we have to look for the longest display of 
flowers, even if the blossoms are longer In coming 
to perfection. We see the advantage of cool posi¬ 
tions for such things as Pseonies, Campanulas, Pyre- 
thrums, Galegns, Phloxes, Dielytras, Lupins, etc., 
that sometimes give better results when planted 
where shade Hi well as sun can reach them.— 
EfflBralir n • ,l 1 1 •tuiivunr 
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CLIMBING KNOTWORTS 
(POLYGONUM). 

The herbaceous Knotworts are common in 
gardens, but the climbing and creeping forms 
are not 60 often seen, and even the best- 
known are not often well used, nor are they, 
perhaps, sufficiently striking in appearance 
for the kept garden, thougn well fitted for 
the wild garden. Amid such surroundings 
there frequently occur rough banks or bare 
places difficult to clothe—trees and bushes 
dead or spoiled in the lower limbs, which 
may be improved by draping—or it may be 
sheds or huts, necessary, hut not ornamental 
in their strict plainness. For just such uses 
the climbing Knotworts are well suited, be¬ 
ing hardy plants, requiring, when once estab¬ 
lished, little or no attention. Planted in 
good soil, the space which they will cover in 
one season is surprising, and they spread 
each year with increasing vigour. A length 
of 30 feet to 50 feet of vigorous growth in 
one year is not unusual; indeed, they are 
just of that irrepressible type of growth 


spot, a sheltered, but sunny glade, and its 
roots near a tricklo of water which found its 
way over the bank. Here it had roamed to 
the far end of its support, gracing but not 
hiding, the woodwork, while side shoots, 
straying away in all directions, hung out 
their flower-clusters in the most unexpected 
places. Some shoots had found their way 
over the surrounding trees and bushes, and 
others crept down the slope or hung over in 
a pretty way. Its profusion of rosy fruits, 
as well as of flowers, made it a bright object 
for months together. 

P. CILINODE. —A species introduced from 
North America, and little known, but of 
wonderful vigour, a young plant covering 
many square yards in a season, while its 
myriads of small white flowers, borne to¬ 
wards the autumn, have a fine effect in the 
mass. For covering trees, thrusting its way 
through bushes, or to adorn a plain hedge- 
side, this variety is the best, as not being 
averse to shade. 

P. M ultiflorum. —A tuberoufi-rooted kind, 
from China and Japan, with shining deep 


and not unlike one of the creeping Cloves in 
size and shape. In places warm and dry the 
flower-heads were densely grouped, and the 
foliage dark and reddish ; in other spots less 
exposed to the sun the velvety leaves, with 
their broad V-shaped markings and crimson 
stems, were more beautiful if the flower- 
heads were fewer. A few plants had spread 
so rapidly, rooting at every joint, as to cover 
within two years a very large surface, hiding 
an ugly dry bank under a pretty draping. 
A native of Northern India, it is too tender 
for such uses in this country, but as a basket 
or hanging-plant for the greenhouse, anil to 
cover bare ground beneath stages or in a 
winter garden, few plants give so good a 
result with so little trouble. Dibbled into 
freshly-worked soil, no.t a shoot fails to root, 
and forthwith spreads, freely rooting as it 
goes. * 15. 


HEPATICAS. 

Anemone IIepatica is one of the most 
precious of the blue flowers of early spring, 
and a plant that has always been prized by 
gardeners. Given certain conditions, Hepa- 
tioa.s are of the easiest culture, and, away 
from smoke and fog and those cutting anil 
biting winds that parch the young leaves as 
they appear, they may be grown to perfec¬ 
tion. Producing great wigs of roots in the 
established plants that descend deeply where 
good soil obtains, these beautiful plants of 
early spring are worth more than the ordi¬ 
nary care bestowed upon them in gardens. 
Such plants as root to a depth of 18 inches 
or 24 inches require, and should receive, a 
soil preparation in proportion. In deep 
soils of a rather loamy nature not much pre¬ 
paration, beyond deep digging and manuring, 
will be necessary. Again, in the deep, loamy 
soils over limestone much the same rule ap¬ 
plies. The more difficult soils are those that 
are both deep and tenacious, and these fre¬ 
quently becoming water-logged in winter, 
are by no means helpfnl to these plants. In 
these circumstances, it is best to prepare a 
deep bed or border with ample drainage, so 
that superfluous moisture may pass quickly 
away. As to the soil, the grower cannot err 
in making it both deep and good, and in 
addition to grit, abundance of leaf-soil should 
also be added to the staple. As to position, 
a little shade, with the shelter already noted, 
is best, and usually in such circumstances 
the plants retain their leafage throughout 
the year, which, after all, is the best proof 
of their being perfectly happy. So far as 
planting or transplanting is concerned, there 
is no period to cqunl that immediately the 
flowering is past, to be accompanied, in the 
case of large tufts, by division. Division is 
not always a necessity, nor is it desirable 
where the finest displays are desired. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that 
the growth crowns of the Hcpatica are very 
numerous, and require room for their fullest 
development. Established plants of Hepa- 
ticas rarely fail to flower, but the finest pos¬ 
sible display of blossom is the outcome of 
biennial or triennial division. 

E. J. 



which is suited to half-wild spots where a 
few feet more or less of space is of little 
moment. Their flowers, too, are of a char¬ 
acter which harmonises with the surrounding 
vegetation, and truly beautiful in dense 
clusters. 

The Turkestan Knotwort (Polygonum 
Baldsehuanicum) from Central Asia, and the 
finest in flower, is a plant of great value for 
draping low trees and bushes. The best way 
to increase it is to graft it upon cuttings of 
its own roots, or those of one of the other I 
species. In all cases its own roots should | 
he preferred, for, apart from its being a 
more natural union, suckers will otherwise 
be a nuisance, ft is needless to describe in 
detail its sprays of rose-flushed flowers, com¬ 
ing in quantity with very pretty effect during 
many weeks of summer and autumn. Too 
often it is set to climb an upright pillar or 
arrangement of Hop-poles, upon which it 
hangs in a tangled mass, the pendant sprays 
battered by every wind. The most beautiful 
one we have ever seen was rambling^along a 
low, rustic fence, wrfncn served tf> l skjrt a 
steep overhanging the 


green leaves and loosely-spreading bunches 
of tiny white flowers on reddish stems. Its 
chief merit is its great vigour. 

The Currant Knotwort (P. ribesoides). 
—A pretty kind, less vigorous than some of 
its fellows, but an attractive garden plant in 
the south of France. Its flowers are almost 
identical in character with those of allied 
kinds, but arc succeeded by clusters of berries 
at first red, becoming white when fully ripe. 
Where it can be grown out-of-doors it de- 
| serves a place, but, being a native of 
southern Brazil, it is only hardy (so far as 
known) on the Mediterranean coast. 

P. catitatum.— This is a kind worth a 
place in any greenhouse for its beauty of leaf 
and flower. It is not a climber, but is better 
as a creeping or hanging plant, and a very 
useful one, being easily rooted and grown. 
It is quite at home in the cool greenhouse, 
or anywhere secure from frost, and is not 
particular as to soil or aspect. I once saw 
it used in masses out-of-doors in the south 
of France, and a lovely carpet it made, 
thickly set throughout the year with its 
rounded bends of bloom, light pink in colour, 


A blossom for night —We make provision for 
blossoms in our gardens for fragrance, but seldom 
think of those that emit their sweet scent at night¬ 
fall. One such should he in every garden. I refer to 
the Night-scented Stock (Mnthiola bicornis), an in¬ 
significant blossom r but extremely fragrant. A pinch 
of seed sprinkled in the borders, however poor the 
soil, will give a harvest of flowers, whose scent will 
be perceived on a summer night. It is an old annual, 
but there are many still who do not know it. 

Portulacaa.— An annual that delights in a light 
soil and a warm, sunny border is the Portulncn. It is 
not necessary to sow seed in a greenhouse, a cold- 
frame will suffice, or the seeds may be sown just 
where they are wanted for blooming. These are 
bright, showy nnnual.s, make capital plants for beds 
or edgings to borders, and bloom for a long period. 
To obviate the need for transplanting, Portulacus 
should be sown thinly. Town gardeners, who have not 
tried them, will not be disappointed if space can be 
reserved for them where the sun reaches them.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Funkias.— One of the very best subjects for a 
shady corner will be found in the Funkias, and now is 
the time when they may be moved, when they are 
putting up new grow th. They may also be divided; 
but it is an operation which needs care, as it is easy 
to cut off the fleshy shoots. Funkias grow very 
quickly, especially the large, green-leaved 8ieboldi 
and the variegated sorts, like aurea marginata. ovata 
undulata, are very-pretty, and useful for potting up 
for standing in corridors and half-shady pluces.— 
Leahurst. 
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SOME MORE NEW ROSES.—II. 

(Reply to “Kingston.”) 

Tea-scented. 

It shows the trend of popular demand when 
the lists of Hybrid Teas and the true Tens 
are compared, for the latter contain but few 
novelties of merit. One of the most beauti¬ 
ful is, undoubtedly, 

Harry Kirk, for it is of a colour we are 
much in need of—a good yellow. It is of 
that tint known as deep sulphur-yellow, with 
a lighter shade towards the edges of petals. 
The blooms are large and full, with stout 
petals perfectly arranged. The buds are 
very beautiful, and the flowers are produced 
in clusters of fifteen ,to twenty. 

Souvenir de Stella Gray is of moderate 
growth, and I can only speak of its merits 
as it has been exhibited. Some growers 
think it may oust Wm. Allen Richardson, 
but it is yet too early to say this. Cer¬ 
tainly it is of a delightful colour—deep 
orange, with veinings of apricot, salmon, and 
crimson. It received an award of merit from 
the R.II.S. 

Hugo Roller has created quite a sensa¬ 
tion, and deservedly so, for one cannot name 
a Rose wherein there is such a delightful 
contrast in colouring as here seen. The 
ground colour is rich lemon-yellow, the petals 
being edged and suffused with crimson, 
especially those on the outside of the flower. 
The growth is excellent and compact, the 
blooms being produced upon erect steins al¬ 
most like an Hybrid Tea. The variety re¬ 
ceived a unanimous award of merit from the 
R.H.S. 

Mme. Pol Varin-Bernier has been desig 
nated a yellow Richmond. It is certainly a 
very beautiful addition. It is yellow in 
colour, the centre being very deep and 
bright, whilst the outer petals are silvery- 
yellow. The buds are perfectly formed, and 
suggest to one’s mind that this Rose sprang 
from the same parentage as Souvenir de P. 
Notting and Mme. Constant Soupert. It was 
raised by Messrs. Soupert et Notting. 

Jeanne Proudfoot.—I am surprised the 
exhibitor has not found this Rose out yet. 
Certainly its solid blooms—salmon-rose, 
tinted with flesh—would bo a welcome addi¬ 
tion to a twenty-four box of Teas, and it has 
many good points in common with the Queen 
of Tea Roses, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, with¬ 
out its bad quality of poor growth. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. 

What a change has come over this group ! 
A few years ago there were some twenty to 
thirty novelties in this group alone every 
year, and to dav hardly one. 

Barbarossa Las come to us with the high- 
sounding testimonial of being a crimson 
Frau Karl Druscliki. We have yet to prove 
this, for I am not aware that it has ever 
flowered in this country, and a Rose may be 
worthless to us even though on the Conti¬ 
nent it may be a success. Still, I think it is 
worth a trial. 

Hugh Dickson has justified all the good 
things 6aid about it last year. It is, without 
question, one of the finest crimson Roses 
ever raised, and it is so delightfully free, 
with a real quality of blossom. It should 
prove the forerunner of a good race. 

Climbing Frau Karl Drusohki has cer | 
tainly not warranted its introduction. Any¬ 
one can get the ordinary sort to climb quite 
as much as one desires, and, possibly, in most 
gardens there have been found certain 
maiden plants that have run up to a height 
of 7 feet to 8 feet in the one year. If a 
climbing form could lie produced that yielded 
willowy growths of true seandent nature, 
such as, for instance, Climbing K. A. 
Victoria, it would, no doubt, be useful. 

Lady.Overtoun is a pale salmon variety, 
with reflexed silvery-pink petals. The blooms 
are well formed, and they are large and full. 

China or Monthly. 

The only notable addition is 

Charlotte Klemm, and this is a gem of 
fiery-red colour, shaded with cinnabar and 
blood red. It is repiuKnlTy -a erosa_ fletween 
CrainoiSuperie u re f i\[oin b, 


and certainly it bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the latter in the wood and foliage, 
although possessing the wonderful freedom 
of the Chinas. It has the delicious fragrance 
of the red Hybrid Perpetual. 

Polyantha*, or Hybrid Multifloras. 

This delightful tribe has had some notable 
additions of late years, such as Aschenbrodel, 
which has now become one of our best mass 
ing Roses. 

Kleiner Alfred is a lovely addition, the 
ground colour being red, and suffused with 
oehre-yellow. In colour it takes as pro¬ 
minent a place as Leonie Lamesch. The 
nasturtium or mahogauy-red colour is seen to 
perfection when the plants are forced. 

Maman Levavasseur has been christened 
the “Baby Dorothy,” but I am afraid if it is 
expected to obtain a spray of blossom re¬ 
sembling in colour and form the favourite 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, people will be 
much disappointed. There is no very great 
difference between this Rose, Mrs. W. If. 
Cutbush, and Phyllis, and I certainly think 
all three were not required. 

Rosa Pernettiana is the name given to 
that group of which Soleil d’Or was the 
original, and the raiser, M. Pernet Ducher, 
is warranted in attaching his name to the 
very remarkable hybrid which he w’as in¬ 
strumental in obtaining. This Rose and its 
descendants will certainly be largely em¬ 
ployed by hybridizers os pollen parents. 
M. Pernet Ducher has given one to the world 
this season under the name of the 

Lyon Rose, raised by crossing Melanie 
Soupert with a seedling from Soleil d’Or. 
I hope to speak more fully of this Rose when 
I have seen its blossoms. 

Rosa rugosa. 

In this family we have a good novelty in 

Souvenir de Philemon Cochet, ' al 
though I doubt if it is so snow'y-white as 
Blanc Double de Courbet, a variety it is said 
to supersede. 

Nova Zembla should be a grand addition, 
seeing that it is a white sport from Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer. What a charming Rose 
this latter is! Just plant it in a long line 
and leave it alone for a year or two, and 
one will have great waving branches borne 
down with the huge pink blossoms that are 
often almost of exhibition quality. 

Rosa multtflora. 

This has produced a few good novelties, 
one of the best being 

Goldfinch.— It is an advance in the right 
direction, for there is room for a really good 
yellow Rambler, and, no doubt, this will be 
improved upon. We want a Rambler as deep 
in colour as the yellow Banksian and as 
hardy as Dorothy Perkins. 

Kathleen is a lovely novelty, with huge 
conical clusters of flowers of a earmine-rose 
colour, and remarkably clear white eye. 

Tausendschon has individual florets 
larger than any variety yet raised. They will 
measure as much as 3 inches across, and 
have four and five rows of petals. The 
clusters are light and graceful, and contain 
numbers of these large blossoms, and the 
sprays are produced on the plant from the 
base to the summit. It should make a de¬ 
lightful subject for the uprights of pergolas, 
but not rampant enough to run over the top. 
It should also be grand as a pillar Rose or 
free-headed standard, and superb as a pot- 
plant. 

The Hybrid Musk. 

Snowstorm gives ns a continuous-bloom¬ 
ing Rose, which will be welcome, and it may 
l>e the basis of some good autumnal-bloom¬ 
ing Ramblers. This would be an excellent 
sort to associate with Perpetual Thalia, 
Perles des Neiges, Pissardi, Aimee Vibert, 
and Alister Stella Gray ; and if a little colour 
were wanted, then Longvvorth Rambler, 
Gruss an Teplitz, and Gloire des Rosomanes 
would supply it. 

Noisette. 

Mme. Boursin is what one might term a 
Climbing Mme. Chedanne Guinoisseau, and 
must become very useful. In the 
Rosa Wichuraiana 

group, perhaps, the most beautiful novelty is 

Paradise. Its quaintly-formed blossoms 
almost resemble a Maltese cross, the petals 


being twisted. They are of a pink and white 
colour, quite single, and freely produced in 
graceful clusters. 

Delight is in the way of Hiawatha, but 
not so vivid. As seen under glass, it was 
very distinct and beautiful. 

Lady Godiva, a flesh-pink sport from 
Dorothy Perkins, shows us the sportive char¬ 
acter of this Rose, and it is a proof of what 
has been asserted that where Roses are pro¬ 
duced by hybridisation between two very op¬ 
posite species they are very likely to sport. 
In this case Dorothy Perkins resulted from 
a cross between R. Wichuraiana and the 
H.P. variety, Mme. G. Luizet, and nothing 
could have been wider apart than these two. 
Already there have been white sports pro¬ 
duced from Dorothy Perkins, so that w r e may 
soon have our aTciies covered with a white 
form of this ever popular Rose. 

_ Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Billiard et Barre with weak stems.— 

I shall be glad of your advice re the under-mentioned 
Rose-tree. Two years tsinee 1 planted a Billiard et 
Barre Rose-tree to grow against a stump. It has 
made an annual growth of two branches, each about 
5 feet long, the old growths being cut off late in tho 
summer. It flowers well, but the blooms have very 
long stems, and the weight of the flowers make tho 
stems curve down, quite spoiling the bloomB for cut¬ 
ting. I was advised last year t-o peg the young wood 
down to within 12 inches of the ground, hut without 
success, and 1 was compelled to sling each bloom, and 
then could not keep the stems straight.— Rosk, 
Acock* Oreev. 

[This weakness of stem is the one great fail¬ 
ing of Billiard ct Barre, and there is only 
one way in which it might be improved, and 
that is to disbud freely, so that the strength 
of two or three buds may he concentrated into 
the one. Wo find this same trouble with 
Bessie Brown, but freely disbudding it has 
certainly improved the strength of the stem 
in the early summer on one-year plants. 
We should advise you to grow Le Progres 
for providing some beautiful golden buds and 
blossoms. It is not a strong grower, but 
there is no weakness of stem about it. We 
have, also, a high opinion of Harry Kirk, 
ns a golden Rose, and also Instituteur 
Sirdey. There is no doubt, as time goes on, 
we shall improve on the older sorts, so that 
there will be no need to grow them.] 

Rambler Roses in beds on lawn —Following a 
recommendation in Gardening, J have planted 
Waltham Rambler and Lady Gay in two separate 
beds, without wall or trellis. Will you kindly say 
what support I should give them? The beds are cut 
out of the turf on the lawn.— Evf.ley. 

[As a rule the multiflora Roses do not re¬ 
quire any support, their growths being fairly 
rigid, and if they do bend outward, it is all 
the better, for then the basal eyes are in¬ 
duced to start earlier. In the case of the 
Wichuraiana Roses, such as Lady Gay, the 
case is different, for their grew'.’ s are very 
pliable, and they should be eit. «r looped up 
to a short stake, or a large log > two placed 
about them, so that they may nimble over in 
a fountain-like manner. We feel sure you 
will be gratified with the beds you have 
planted, although the best effect will not be 
obtained until about the third year. You 
must be very sparing with the knife, in fact, 
the plants may be entirely left alone as 
regards pruning, 6ave just cutting off any 
dead ends of the unripened shoots. If you 
have any spare room another season try beds 
of Blush Rambler, Electra, Una, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Hiawatha, Jersey Beauty, Alberic 
Barbier, and others.] 

Rose dead near Yew-hedge —1 am sending a 
plant of Rose Anna Cliartron, by train, and should be 
very much obliged if you could tell me what you 
think is the cause of it and others in the same bed 
dying? The bed, about 4 feet from an old Yew- 
hedge, Is sheltered from the north-cast. The Roses 
are always mulched with stable-manure about Novem¬ 
ber, this being dug in early in March. The Roses 
have been planted about four years.—L. 

[The cause of death is, probably, the Yew 
hedge. It is hopeless to attempt to garden 
well near such a hungry forest-tree as this, 
but some who design gardens are in the 
habit of putting Yew hedges where gardeners 
should expect to do their work well. Unless 
you arc continually chopping back the roots 
of the Yew' you cannot expect flowers to grow 
well near. It is also worth saying that a good 
manv Tea Roses die bdek when budded on 
the Brieip They begin well, -bint in time go 
back. En.] 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUMS. 

The Cymbidiums are among the oldest of the 
tropical and sub-tropical Orchids, the spe¬ 
cies C. ensifolium having been introduced 
into thin country about one hundred and 
thirty years ago, and about seventeen years 
afterwards plants of C. pendulum were sent 
from India, and flowered a few years after in 
a nurseryman’s collection at Kensington. Un¬ 
fortunately, neither of these old species is of 
any garden value, but both are interesting as 
being the first Cymbidiums introduced into 
European gardens. Up to the present time 
there are about fifty species of this genue 
known, by far the greater number of which is 
scattered over the Indo-Malayan region and 
tropical Australia, while a few species have 
been discovered in China and Japan. Among 
the more recently introduced species ia 
C. IN8IGNE, which was discovered by M. G. 
Bronkart about eight years ago. This gentle¬ 
man states that lie found the plants growing 


larly marked, and the back of the flower is I buff-yellow margin, and white at the base, 
also well coloured. Another equally good I There are several varieties of C. Lowianum 


variety, exhibited by Messrs. Sander at the 
same time, was named 

C. IN8IGNE SANDERI 8UPERBUM, and 
which secured a similar award. This plant 
is now in the well-known collection of Mr. 
Norman C. Cookson, of Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The following is a short descriptive list of 
a few species which are quite in the first 
rank, and that, among Orchid admirers, are 
held in high estimation. The spring¬ 
flowering 


seen in a flourishing condition. The princi¬ 
pal cause why the plants do not thrive is 
through placing them in an atmosphere which 
is too hot and clase, and with insufficient 
atmospheric moisture. It delights in plenty 
of fresh air, and cool, moist surroundings at 
all times. This lovely species was first dis¬ 
covered just over seventy years ago on the 
Khasia Hills, at 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion ; but it was quite ten years later that 


the most beautiful and distinct being C. L. 
concolor (sometimes called viride). The front 
part of the lip is bright buff-yellow, and 
without the slightest tinge of the bright 
colour which is seen in the type. C. Tracy- 
anum is also a very handsome variety. The 
original plant was first acquired by Mr. H. A. 
Tracy, of Twickenham, who selected and 
purchased this particular plant out of a 
large importation of C. Lowianum at Messrs. 
Protheroe and Morris’s sale-rooms, and was 


C. eburneum has always been a great i not distinguishable from that species till it 
favourite, but, unfortunately, it is seldom ' flowered. This plant, when first seen in 


Cytnhidium insigne banden spkndens. From 


Sir Trevor lAwrence’s garden at Burford 


along ravines, in sandy soil, which indicates 
that it is a terrestrial Orchid, its native 
habitat being Annam, at an altitude of from 
4,000 feet to 5,000 feet. Other plants have 
since been secured by Messrs. Sander through 
their collector, M. Micholitz, and from whose 
importation several very handsome and dis¬ 
tinct varieties have appeared, notably 
C. INSIGN e Sanderi splendenh.— 1 This 
beautiful variety was exhibited by Messrs. 
Sander at tlje Koval Horticultural Society on 
March 3rd of this' year, when a first-claes cer 
tificate was awarded to it by the Orchid 
Committee. This plant has since passed 
into Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection at Bur- 
ford, and from which our illustration 
was’prepared. The arching spike is about 
4 feet in length, bearing altogether eleven 
blooms, each measuring 4 inches in diameter. 
The sepals and petals are white, tinged with 
a soft-rc«e colour, with thin lines of a slightly 
deeper shade running their entire length. 
The ground colour of the lip is also white, 
with a mauve tint,, and, as seen in ourjllus- 
tration, it is heavily spafieH. the coin] 
deep rose*purple. 1 hi^si^^jjhes tufeltjfm- 


plants first flowered in this country. The 
plant produces erect spikes, bearing one, two, 
and sometimes three large flowers, which are 
sweet-scented, the colour being white and 
creamy-white, with yellow band down the 
centre of the lip. C. eburneum Dayan urn has 
white flowers, with purple spots on either side 
of the disc. Its other variety, C. e. Parishi, 
i9 very rare, and not often seen in bloom. 
The flowers, rather smaller than tliOvSe ol 
C. eburneum, are creamy-white, the lip has 
an orange middle zone, and an orange- 
coloured disc to the anterior lobe, spotted 
with crimson-purple on a white and yellow 
ground. The side lobes have numerous spots 
of purplish-violet. Like C. eburneum, it is 
very fragrant. 

C. Lowianum is another beautiful species, 
first introduced from Burmah by Messrs. 
Low, through their collector, Mr. Boxall. It 
is easily grown, and well-bloomed specimens 
are always attractive. The flowers last in 
perfection for several months; the spikes are 
also useful for almost any kind of indoor 
decoration, aiul last a long time when cut. 
These remarks apply equally well to its 
several distinct varieties. The long, arching 
racemes of C. Lowianum are frequently seen 
bearing from twenty to thirty flowers, each 
being about 4 inches across, the sepals and 
petals being a greenish-yellow, with reddish 
veins; the labellum i« covered with a velvety 
pubescence, has a dark crimson blotch, with a 


flowered. This plant, 
bloom, was very much admired, and even¬ 
tually passed into the collection of Baron Sir 
H. Schroder. It was for a long time the 
only plant in cultivation, but it has since 
gradually become more plentiful. Its natural 
habitat is Burmah. Plants of C. Tracyanum 
are easily distinguishable from the other 
species, owing to the roots being developed 
in a remarkable manner. The primary roots 
are thick and fleshy, and penetrate deeply 
into the soil; from 
the part of the roots 
nearest the surface 
larger numbers of 
secondary roots ap¬ 
pear, and they at¬ 
tain a length of 
several inches, dying 
off at the end of the 
growing season. The 
strong flower-spikes 
measure from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in length, 
sometimes bearing ns 
many as twenty 
flowers, each flower 
being about 5 inches 
across. The sepals 
and petals are green¬ 
ish-yellow, with in¬ 
terrupted lines, dots, 
and streaks of crim¬ 
son. The lip is }'el- 
low and creamy- 
white, spotted with 
red - crimson. An¬ 
other very beautiful 
species, 

C. GRANDIFLORUM, 
also known as C. 
Hookerianum, has 
been known 6ince 
1851. Its habitat is 
the eastern Hima¬ 
laya, and was found 
growing at an alti¬ 
tude of from 5,000 
feet to 7,000 feet. 
The flowers are as 
large as those of C. 
Tracyanum, the se¬ 
pals and petals green, the lip light yellow, 
marked with red and crimson-purple. Until 
recent years this old species has not received 
the amount of attention from Orchid culti¬ 
vators which it deserved. This was chiefly 
on account of its being considered a shy¬ 
flowering species, also frequently causing 
great disappointment through the flower-buds 
dropping off juet previous to their full develop¬ 
ment, the principal causes of such failures 
being through keeping the plants far too 
warm and moist during their resting season, 
which, in their native habitat, is from No¬ 
vember to April, and to insufficient sunlight 
during the same period. The very distinct 
and handsome 

C. rhodochilum w r as introduced from 
Madagascar into our gardens in 1890 by M. 
Warpur, who found plants growing on clumps 
of Platycerium (Stag’s-horn Fern), well up in 
the branches of tall trees, near to a river, 
and on the higher slopes of the forest, at an 
elevation of 1,800 feet to 2,000 feet. The 
plant requires a moderately warm atmos¬ 
phere, a moderate degree of humidity, and 
plenty of light. Several of the plants 
brought home by M. Warpur have flowered in 
this country, notably a fine specimen at the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, which produced a spike 
about 2 feet long, carrying some twenty 
flowers. The flowers nre light green, petals 
densely spotted with black. The lip, winch 
is its chief attraction, is crimson on the front 
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lobe, with a yellow band on the disc, spotted 
with olive-green. Unfortunately, there are 
few, if any, plants now under cultivation in 
this country. Its principal requirements 
having yet to be found out, this particular 
species may, therefore, at present be placed 
under the category of plants difficult to cul¬ 
tivate. Another rare spec ice from the same 
country is 

C. Humbloti, which has flowers that some¬ 
what resemble those of Ccelogvne pandurata, 
being green, with some black markings on the 
lip. It is also a difficult species to grow, but 
a well-grown plant was finely shown in bloom 
by M. A. A. Peeters, of Brussels, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s show at Holland 
House last year. 

C. ERYTHOSTYLUM, from Annam, should be 
included in every collection of note. Its 
merits and cultivation were fully dealt with 
in our issue for March 5th. The old but rare 
C. Huttoni is a remarkable species, pro¬ 
ducing pendulous racemes, about a foot long, 
bearing as many as sixteen greenish flowers, 
densely spotted with blackish-brown. It was 
first introduced from Java, and lias since 
been found in Central Sumatra. The first 
plant to flower in this country was in the 
establishment of Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, in June, 18G7. and in the following year 
a plant was shown in bloom by the same firm 
at the R.H.S., when it received what was 
then known as a second-class certificate. 
Since that time it has been re imported on 
several occasions, and during the past two or 
three years has bloomed in various collec¬ 
tions. Its nearly allied but distinct species, 

C. Devonianum, also produces its flower- 
spikes in a downward direction, like a Stan- 
hopea, for which reason both species should 
be grown in shallow Teak-wood baskets, these 
being more suitable than the ordinary flower¬ 
pot, and, when suspended from the rafters of 
the house, the inflorescence appears to the 
best advantage. The pendent racemes have 
many flowers, which are set close together, 
the sepals and petals being olive-green, 
spotted with crimson, the lip of a purplish- 
crimson colour. The dwarf-growing 

C. tigrinum is one of the most distinct of 
the genus, the contrast between the olive- 
green petals and the white lip, which has red- 
purple markings, is very pleasing. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that when the flowers have 
been open for a considerable time, the white 
of the lip changes to a pretty rose-colour tint- 
Thanks to the hybridist, there are now 
many very beautiful hybrid Cymbidiums in 
cultivation, a few of the best of which may be 
mentioned: C. eburneo-Lowianum, the re¬ 
verse cross, C. Lowio-eburneum, C. I’Ansonii 
(a supposed natural hybrid between C. Lowi- 
anum and C. Tracyanum), C. Holfordianum, 
C. Colinanm, C. Ballianum, C. Wiganianum, 
C. Lowio-grandiflorum, C. Winnianum, also 
the distinct C. Woodhamsianuin (figured on 
p. 107), a cross between C. Lowianum and C. 
eburneo-Lowianum, which was finely shown 
by Messrs. Charlesworth at one of the recent 
meetings of the R.H.S. This fine hybrid is 
now in the Burford collection at Dorking. 
Generally speaking, it is most like the latter 
parent, but the flowers are more yellow, and 
the V-shaped red-crimson blotch on the lip is 
brighter and more conspicuous. 

The whole of the Cymbidiums mentioned, 
with the exception, perhaps, of C. rhodo- 
chilum, C. Huttoni, and C. Humbloti species, 
which require a rather warm, moist atmos¬ 
phere, may easily be cultivated in a cool, 
shady part of the intermediate house, where 
in summer the night temperature fluctuates 
between 60 degs. and 70 degs., and during 
winter between 50 degs. and 60 degs. During 
the day, with bright weather and sun-heat, 
three temperatures will rise several degrees. 
"Where no such convenience exists, no better 
position can be found than in the house where 
plants of the well-known Odontoglossum 
crispum are grown, choosing the warmest 
and lightest end. Cymbidiums like plenty of 
atmospheric moisture, therefore it is advis¬ 
able to syringe well between the pots several 
times a day, especially during the summer 
months; but in winter less will suffice, and, 
should the atmosphere of the house be a natu¬ 
rally mpist one, a damping once a day will be 
ample. During warm weather, and while the 
plants are making^-t^mir growth- a gentle 
spraying overhead, ' 


• giuwuij it 

d/occasiMially. will m 


assist to 


keep the foliage healthy, also to ward off the 
attacks of red-spider, to which these Orchids 
are liable, especially if their immediate sur¬ 
roundings become in the least dry, and much 
fire-heat has to be used to keep up the tem¬ 
perature. These tiny troublesome insects, if 
allowed to multiply, will quickly cause great 
disfigurement to the foliage; therefore, the 
grower should always be on the look-out for 
them, and on their first appearance it is a 
good plan to mix about a tablespoonful of 
flowers of sulphur to one ounce of soft soap 
or the same quantity of Gishurst’s compound. 
Dissolve these ingredients in about a gallon 
of hot rain-water, allowing it to become quite 
cool before sponging the leaves. The proper 
time for repotting Cymbidiums is soon after 
their flowers have faded, and as the various 
species and hybrids bloom at different times 
of the year, the operation must, of course, 
vary according to their individual require¬ 
ments. There is no need to repot any of 
these plants annually, for if placed in suit¬ 
able-sized pots, and given good rooting mate¬ 
rials, they will last for several years without 
being disturbed. Cymbidiums, when in 
robust health, and growing freely, are gross 
feeders, and require a more retentive soil 
than is given to most Orchids; they also re¬ 
quire plenty of pot room. The pots should 
bo one-third filled with rather large crocks, 
or pieces of soft, porous brickbats, over which 
place a thin, turfy layer of loam, with the 
grass side downward; this will help to pre¬ 
vent the finer particles of the potting-soil 
from mixing with the drainage. The com¬ 
post should consist of two parts of good, 
turfy, fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and, 
in addition, moderate quantities of small, 
broken crocks and coarse silver-sand, which 
should be used to keep the materials open 
and porous, so that water may pass through 
freely. Pot with moderate firmness, leaving 
sufficient space below the rim to ensure a 
thorough watering of the plants, as, during 
growth, much is required. For a month or 
two after a plant, has been repotted, very 
careful watering is necessary. Avoid any¬ 
thing approaching saturation of the compost. 
With good treatment, the plant will soon be¬ 
come well established, when the quantity of 
water may be considerably increased. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyprlpedium Insigne.— This is an ama¬ 
teur’s Orchid, and can be frequently met 
w'ith in a satisfactory condition, its freedom 
of flowering making it a universal favourite 
among Orchid growers. Although a cool- 
houso Orchid, a little extra heat and mois¬ 
ture at this date, now new growth is start¬ 
ing. as well as a thin shade during bright 
weather, are a decided advantage to the 
plant. This Orchid flowers more abundantly 
when not subjected to frequent disturbance 
at the root. It is when the growths become 
crowded, and the compost exhausted, that 
division is necessary, and the present is the 
most suitable time to perform this work. 
Preserve all the roots possible, dispensing 
with all the old soil ; select clean 7-inch and 
8-inch pots, and drain to one-third their 
depth, the compost consisting of fibrous loam 
principally, a little peat doing no harm, es¬ 
pecially if the loam is of a heavy nature. 
This, with a few pieces of charcoal or soft 
brick, will prove a suitable mixture, not 
pressing too firmly to damage the roots, nor 
affording too much water. The syringe will 
sustain them for some weeks after the first 
watering to settle the soil. When growth is 
finished, give abundance of fresli air, and full 
6un towards the end of July.—J. Mayne, 
Bicton. 

Showy annuals (/*.).—Zinnias, Margaret Carna¬ 
tions, Astt/rs, Stocks, Love-lies-bleeding, Balsams, 
Candytufts in variety, Linum grandiflorum, Sweet 
Pens, Sweet Sultans, Nasturtiums, Dianthus Iledde- 
wigi, Gypsophila elegans, Phacelia in variety, Bnr- 
tonia aurea, Godetias, etc. The first six require to be 
sown in gentle heat, and subsequently transplanted. 
All the rest may be sown where you wish them to 
flower. You could also try a selection of early- 
blooming Chrysanthemums. Usually, cultural direc¬ 
tions are given on each packet of annuals, also 
colour, etc. _ 

Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3jd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be bad of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ANNUALS FOR CUTTING. 

There are still vague ideas as to what I 
may, perhaps, call the relative capabilities 
of the many species and varieties of the 
above for flower garden work, and vvhen one 
gets a query worded somewhat on these 
lines, ‘‘I dislike bedding plants, and want 
to fill my garden with annuals ; please ad¬ 
vise the best to plant,” with nothing to tell 
as to the size of the garden, individual beds, 
surroundings, and the like, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to give satisfactory informa¬ 
tion. The varieties of Cosmos bipinnatus 
and the annual Sunflowers that run between 
4 feet and 6 feet high would be utterly out 
of place in small beds where Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Nemesias, dwarf Marigolds, and 
other things would look remarkably well, 
and the comparison might be continued al¬ 
most indefinitely. With the exception of a 
few of the dwarfest subjects as those above 
named, I do not care for annuals in the 
formal garden, as the majority are inclined 
to go off before the season is over, and ugly 
blanks appear unless facilities are to hand to 
fill the vacancies. So, in the ease of annuals, 
useful, if not almost indispensable, for cut 
bloom, that cannot bo relied on to last 
through the season in prominent positions, 
it is advisable to devote a space to their 
culture in some part of the garden where 
the ground ha-s been well prepared for them. 
I suppose one must put Asters first in the 
list, and of the various forms I prefer Comet, 
Ostrich Feather, and the different shades of 
sinensis. Lavateras, and, indeed, all the 
Mallow family are splendid subjects for 
general vase work and table decoration. 
For the latter purpose they are very effec¬ 
tive, if well arranged. No one, to look at 
the delicate, apparently flimsy, petals would 
imagine the flowers were so enduring; in¬ 
deed, I have had them fresh and Bright 
twenty-four hours after cutting when they 
have simply lain on a shelf and not been 
placed in water. Those who have to supply 
plenty of cut flowers should not fail to grow 
rather a large batch of Nigella Miss Jekyll. 
It is a flower very much appreciated, a re¬ 
mark that also applies to Centaurea Mar- 
guerita. I find this very useful. I see some 
early-flowering forms of Cosmos bipinnatus 
are advertised, but not having tried them, I 
cannot 6ay if they answer the description 
given. If so, they should prove very useful, 
as both flowers and foliage are exceptionally 
light, and of graceful habit. The old varie¬ 
ties, unless specially grown on, nre too late 
coming into bloom to be useful; in fact, 
when we get rather a sharp frost by, say, 
the third week in September, the plants are 
cut down when only a few flowers are ex¬ 
panded. Good strains of Salpiglossis are 
very effective in vases. It is one of the 
flowers that must be used sparingly. As in 
the case of Gloxinias, anything in the way 
of crowding must be strictly avoided. I do 
not use Poppies largely for cutting. They 
are short-lived, even if the sealing process is 
performed, and, where time is precious and 
labour scarce, it is not pleasant to find a col¬ 
lapse in twenty-four hours. Scabious in 
variety are very useful towards the autumn, 
and many new varieties nre very rich and 
beautiful. I saw one last year, called The 
Bride, that should prove a decided acquisi¬ 
tion for many purposes. If plenty of peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, especially the single forms, 
is not available, a fair batch of the annual 
known in catalogues as Miniature Stella 
should be sown ; also a small batch of Gypso¬ 
phila elegans is very useful. It- comes in 
earlier than G. paniculata. For sowing I make 
up a bed of Oak or Beech-leaves, about 3 feet 
high, just enough to give a gentle warmth, 
and sufficiently large to take one or two 
three-light frames, as may be required. I 
put in 5 inches or 6 inches of old Cucumber, 
Chrysanthemum, or any fairly good old pot¬ 
ting soil, and sow thinly in drills 4 inches 
apart. I have not named Sweet Peas, 
Mignonette, and Stocks ; these are always a 
feature in the garden. Altogether I think 
we have enough lovely plants in annuals to 
supply plenty of cut bloom right-through 
summer and autumn. E, Bcjrrell. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE MAN, THE GROUND, THE SPADE. 
Good digging is the foundation of good 
gardening. With too many gardeners dig¬ 
ging is but a troublesome, tiring operation, 
to be got over as quickly as possible, or. 
worse still, perhaps left to the hired man. 

' Why do we dig?” To loosen the soil, so 
that we may plant and sow, and so that the 
roots may find their way through easily and 
in all directions. There are other reasons, 
some of them abstract and scientific. Into 
these we need not enter here, suffice it to 
remember that digging is done, not only to 
loosen the soil and make it workable, but to 
let in air as deeply as possible, to make it 
easily penetrated by water, and to bring the 
lower soil to the surface, there to be fresh¬ 
ened by the action of sun, air, frost, and 
rain, to have its chemical properties 6et free | 
—rich foodstuffs to lie washed downwards by i 
the rains to the ever hungry rootlets of our , 
]dants. 

The better of any two equally skilled ; 
workmen is the man who handles the better j 


is inserted beneath it. The temptation to 
lift the sods quickly, one after the other, is, 
however, very great. It is 60 tiresome to 
have to twist the spade to stab and dig, stab 
and dig, for every sod cut. But in practice 
it will be found far more troublesome, tiring, 
and annoying to have to clear out your trench 
from time to time, and if the trench is not 
kept open the digging cannot be properly 
done. 

Deciding where to begin is just a little 
matter to which to give a thought, hut it is 
very often overlooked, and the digger at¬ 
tacks the plot at the end which happens to 
be handiest. You will find it much plea¬ 
santer to dig with the sun behind you or at 
your side than in your eyes. Also, if the 
ground slopes perceptibly, a beginning 
should be mado so that the digger travels 
across the slope, neither uphill nor down¬ 
hill ; it is fatiguing to dig with your face 
down hill, ns the ground slopes away from 
you, and if you try the other direction, up¬ 
hill, the earth will be constantly slipping 
down into your trench and filling it. 

A little attention in disposing of the weeds, 
which may be growing thickly on the plot, 



tools, therefore pay attention to your spade. 
When buying it, take it in your hands and 
see that it is well balanced. If the spade is 
one of the best quality the blade will be 
smooth and bright. Always keep it so. If, 
however, you should buy a cheaper one, the 
blade may be somewhat dull and rough, but 
work will soon polish it, and once it is bright 
keep it so. No man can dig as he should, 
or with any degree of comfort, with a dirty, 
rusty spade. The bright blade saves much 
time, gives much pleasure, and preserves 
good temper. It is well worth the little atten¬ 
tion of well cleaning the to'ol at the end of the , 
day’s work, when on the morrow you take it 
cut to use it again. Dig -slowly and be J 
thorough. Always put the spade into the 
greund as nearly perpendicularly as you can, 
and drive it down clean out of sight. The 
temptation to slope the spade is very great, 
the sod is lighter to lift, quicker to handle 
when an inch or two at the bottom is missed. 
It is just these lowermost inches that tell in 
good cultivation. They are lost with the 
sloping spade, or when it is not driven right 
home. It is well known that the first opera¬ 
tion in digging is to open a good trench at 
one end of the plot of ground. It is abso¬ 
lutely essential that this trench be kept as 
open as possible from beginning to end of 
the work. But loose clods of earth will 
break from each spadeful and roll into the 
trench, partially filling it up. An excellent 
wav to prevent "this breaking away af soil is 
to stab a nick an inc* or two in (]eytli,>hero 
the side l of the sod f< rMlIAspade 


is not only advisable, but imperative. It is 
a bad plan to cut them with tho sod, trust 
ing to burying them when the latter is turned 
over into the trench. Far better it is to pare 
them off with the spade, trench by trench, 
throwing them into the bottom, and spread¬ 
ing the manure over them. But if weeds are 
just put beneath the surface they will pre¬ 
sently push through, and make haste to put 
out their flower-buds and scatter their seeds 
broadcast among the growing crops. But on 
no account should Twitch or Couch Grass, 

1 Coltsfoot, or common Nettles be buried. 

| These pests should be forked out separately 
and burned ; their hard, creeping root-stems 
do not perish in the ground. In most gar¬ 
dens fruit-trees grow in the vegetable 
quarter, and a mistake often made is that of 
digging closely round the stems. Two feet 
is quite close enough. The ground immedi¬ 
ately around the trees may be cleared of 
weeds by hand, and the surface lightly turned 
over with the fork. 

It is usual for the soil taken from the first 
trench to be loaded into the harrow and 
wheeled away to the other end of the plot 
ready for filling in the last trench. But in 
small gardens the plots are of small extent, 
and sometimes the harrow is not handy. In 


Cymbidium Wocdhamsianum. 
(See page 105.) 


these cases strike a line down the centre of 
the piece of ground, dig out a trench across 
the one half, and pile the soil from it on the 
other. When yon have dug the length of 
the first half, work round and back up 
the second, and you will find the heap of soil 
at hand, ready for filling the last trench. 

The above suggestions on the handling of 
the spade and the ground apply equally to 
every kind of digging, whether* it be plain 
digging, trenching, or bastard trenching. It 
is always well to remember the following four 
items in connection with tin’s work:—(1) 
Digging is done to admit water and air, and 
to bring fresh soil to the surface, as well as 
to break up the ground ; (2) a trench always 
open before you is essential; (3) keep this 
trench as wide and as deep as possible; (4) 
a clean and bright 6padc is all important, for 
good digging cannot be done with a dirty, 
neglected tool. 

S. R. Brett. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Tomatoes for the open ground.— Some 
weeks ago “Grower” gave most excellent 
advice in reference to the culture of outdoor 
Tomatoes, and those who contemplate plant¬ 
ing out-of-doors during the coming season 
will do well to heed the information. I agree 
with him when he say3 that those who 
can afford to shift the plants on from 
time to time, keep them in the house until 
fruit has formed—say, on the first truss 
—before getting the plants out-of-doors, 
stand the best chance. To plant to any ex¬ 
tent in the open air must always be regarded 
in the light of an experiment, as so very 
much depends upon climatic conditions. I 
have found it best to keep the plants under 
glass as long as possible, and then take ad¬ 
vantage of the shelter of a south wall, plant¬ 
ing close up to it, and even going so far as 
to rear on the wall any spare frame-lights. 
This is a great advantage, especially in the 
first few weeks of planting out, when nights 
may be cool, and it is also a great gain in 
the matter of ripening of the crop. One 
half of the Tomatoes put out-of-doors is 
planted too early, and not large enough 
to begin with, consequently it is the end of 
the season before many show signs of fruit, 
and then it has to be ripened after being 
gathered. It does not do to be too anxious 
about getting plants into the open ground. 
Much, of course, depends on locality.— 
Leahujist. 

Growing Tomatoes in greenhouse— Built 

against my house I have a smnTl glasshouse, faring 
the south-east and well sheltered. Its area is 10 fret 
by 8 feet. 1 have no heating apparatus, but when the 
sun ia upon it the thermometer is very high. I am 
desirous of growing Tomatoes, and shall be glad if 
you will tell me the best cropping variety you know 
of, also the number of plants I should put in, and 
when I should put them in?—F. G. I*. 

[Artificial heating in a greenhouse is by 
no means essential to the getting of a good 
crop of Tomatoes, provided the crop is not 
wanted unduly early. In a house 10 feet by 
8 feet you can grow ten plants, whether in 
10-inch pots singly or planted out in boxes 
10 inches wide, and deep, and of any length, 
the plants being 12 inches apart. It is a 
mistake to give Tomatoes too much root 
room or soil containing much manure. It is 
so much better to feed the plants from the 
surface with liquid-man lire after green 
fruits have well set. If you want a very 
abundant cropping variety, red in colour, but 
fruit of medium size, get Carter’s Sunrise. 
If you prefer larger fruits, get Chemin, 
Princess of Wales, Main Crop, or Lister’s 
Prolific; but of such Tomatoes there are 
dozens all fine and good. Do not allow the 
house to become too hot in sunshine, hut give 
plenty of air. If your plants stand along 
the front of the house, and trained under 
the roof, you might fix up a shelf within 
4 feet of the roof at the back to carry other 
plants similarly put into pots or boxes. 
These may not fruit so heavily ns those in 
front, but, still, should give many good 
fruits. From the first keep all side shoots 
that break out from the main stems hard 
pinched out. Tomatoes send out clusters of 
flowers from those ma_in stems, and any one 
plant or stem will carry in that way a heavy 
crop. By keeping to single or main stems 
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alone, permitting no side shoots to grow, a 
width of 12 inches apart for the plants is 
ample. Whilst seeing the plants do not 
suffer from want of water, never overwator, 
or allow the floor of the house to become 
sloppy. Tomatoes need ample ventilation, 
yet, when cold winds prevail, avoiding 
draughts. If your greenhouse be empty, you 
may safely get plants put out in it early in 
May, if you have them, or can get them 
strong and singly in small pots. If you 
have to raise from seed, then sow thinly in 
pots at. once.] 

CARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SOME GARDEN PESTS. 

With the bursting of the buds and the 
opening of the flowers in the spring the 
myriads of insects which have lain dormant 
in various conditions during the winter come 
forth into life, and add such a charm and 
interest in many ways to our gardens and 
fields. Many of them, however, are very un¬ 
welcome guests, and though they may assist 
in keeping the balance of Nature true, most 
gardeners feel that they are quite capable of 
managing affairs in their gardens without 
their assistance, and as all gardens are more 
or less artificial, the balance of Nature can¬ 
not lie maintained. In dealing wi,th insect 
pests one of the chief points to be remem¬ 
bered is to take measures to destroy them as 
soon as their presence is detected, and not to 
wait until they have had time to increase. 
The old proverb of “a stitch in time saves 
nine,” should never be forgotten, and it is 
much better to search for the pests than to 
wait until they intrude themselves on one’s 
notice. Another point which is very im¬ 
portant is the destruction of all weeds and 
rubbish which so often harbour pests, both 
animal and fungoid. It is much better to 
burn them than let them rot on a rubbish 
heap, as many insects come to perfection 
under such conditions just as well as they 
would if things had been allowed to remain 
as they were. Dead leaves and the prunings 
and clippings of trees and shrubs, which 
often have the eggs of insects on them, should 
be treated in the same way. Young plants 
naturally suffer from the attacks of insects 
more than old ones, so that it is desirable to 
push them into vigorous growth as soon as 
possible. Perhaps the order of insects 
which causes most injury to our plants is 
that to which the aphides, apple - suckers, 
scale insects, and mealy-bugs belong. One 
reason for these insects being so injurious is 
the extremely rapid manner in which they 
breed. The 

Athideb (green - fly, etc.) are, perhaps, 
the most prolific, l’liese insects only lay 
eggs in the autumn. In the spring and 
summer they give birth to live young 
ones. I was watching a specimen under the 
microscope one day which gave birth to two 
young ones in the course of half an hour; 
and Professor Huxley calculated that the 
tenth generation alone (not counting the 
intermediate ones) would, if all the members 
survived, weigh more than 500,000,000 stout 
men. The late Mr. Buekton, who was our 
host authority on these insects, estimated 
that the progeny of one green-fly, supposing 
that each lived twenty days, and each pro¬ 
duced twenty young, would number 3,200,000, 
so that we may well be thankful that, owing 
to our fickle climate and the number of their 
enemies, our plants do not suffer more than 
they do. With these figures before us, it is 
easy to understand how suddenly our Roses 
and other plants seem to get smotherd with 
green-fly, and how essential it is to look out 
for and kill the early ones off before they 
have had time to breed. Many of the in¬ 
sects belonging to this order secrete a sweet 
substance which ants arc very fond of, 
and if ants are found running over a plant, 
or bush it i,s a sure sign that it is infested 
by aphides, or one of their near relatives. 
When Roses are pruned in the spring 
the shoots which are cut off should 
always be burnt, as they may have 
the eggs of these insects on‘them. Those 
species which infest plants grown in the open 
air are most effectively destroyed by syring¬ 
ing or spraying thafpIEnfe ■with s^lie-Jnsecti- 
cidel Among recom- 


mended and sold for this purpose is paraffin 
emulsion, but many of the others which con¬ 
tain paraffin, 6uch as Abol and Autipest, 
are very useful. Paraffin emulsion can now 
be purchased ready made and fit for use 
after being diluted according to the direc¬ 
tions given with it. It can be made at home, 
and more cheaply, but it is rather trouble¬ 
some to prepare so that the ingredients will 
not separate. The following recipe may be 
useful to those who wish to prepare it them¬ 
selves : Dissolve 2 o •/.. of soft soap in one 
quart of boiling water, and while still boil¬ 
ing stir in two quarts of paraffin oil until 
all is well mixed, then pass the mixture with 
considerable force through a spray nozzle 
two or three times. Dilute with ten to 
thirty gallons of water, according to circum¬ 
stances, using the more dilute mixture if the 
foliage is very soft and young. There are 
two compounds which have l»ecn recently 
brought into use which are very highly 
spoken of. They are known as VI and V2; 
the former is to be used as a winter wash, 
and is said to be superior to the caustic 
alkali washes without their disadvantages. 
V2 is for use in the summer or spring, when 
the leaves are on the trees or plants, and 
it is claimed that it is the best wash for 
ordinary use on the market. Both are very 
highly spoken of by those who should know 
their virtues. There are some root-feeding 
aphides, which, like all root, feeding insects, 
are difficult to kill, as it is difficult to 
reach them with any insecticide of sufficient 
strength without injuring the plant that 
they are feeding on. When ants are found 
making their nests at the roots of a plant it 
is almost certain that it is infested by some 
of these aphides at the roots. A strong solu¬ 
tion of Quassia extract will kill them ; and 
so would, probably, vaporite, if spread on 
the ground in the proportion of 2 oz. to every 
square yard and worked in. Another aphis, 
The American - blight, which infests 
Apple-trees, and forms the white patches 
which resemble tufts of cotton wool, so often 
seen on the boughs and shoots of Apple- 
trees, may be destroyed by spraying ; or, bet¬ 
ter still, brushing the places where the insects 
are with VI during the time when the trees 
are dormant, or by thoroughly wetting the 
tufts of wool with a large camcTs-hair brush 
dipped in methylated spirit, turpentine, or 
paraffin oil, which may be done at any time. 
The insects are so protected by the wool-like 
covering that it is not easy to get any spray 
fluid to reach them properly, so that care 
should l>e taken to see that the spray is 
particularly directed to them. This pest 
also attacks the roots of Apple-trees. When 
this is found to bo the case, several holes 
should be dibbled about 6 inches deep round 
the tree about a foot from the stem. An 
ounce of vaporite should be placed at the 
bottom of each hole, which should be im¬ 
mediately filled in again. The insecticide 
should not Ik* placed in immediate contact 
with a root, the fumes given off from this 
substance penetrate into the interstices of 
the soil, and are very fatal to insect life. 
There are various aphides which attack the 
leaves of our Apples, Peaches, Currants, 
and many other trees and plants which may 
be destroyed by one of the means already 
mentioned. Before leaving this order of 
insects we must not omit the 

Scale insects are very troublesome pests 
to get rid of, as they are so well pro¬ 
tected by their scale-like covering, and ad¬ 
here so closely to the leaves that there is no 
chance of reaching the insects with most insec¬ 
ticides. In the majority of cases they lay their 
eggs beneath their outer covering so that they 
are out of harm’s way. When the eggs hatch 
the young insects creep out from underneath 
their mothers, and wander about until they 
find some suitable place to settle down in ; 
they then rarely move again. It is then, be¬ 
fore their outer skin becomes hard or they 
form a covering over themselves, that they 
are the most easily killed, and spraying with 
paraffin emulsion or Rome similar insecticide, 
or V2, is most effective. Fumigation with 
hydrocyanic gas is very fatal to them. In 
the case of Apple-trees infested with mussel- 
scale or a Peach-tree with tortoise-scale, the 
best treatment is to thoroughly wet the 
shoots with very soapy water, and then 


scrape the shoots witli a blunt knife or scrub 
them with a stiff brush, so as to remove the 
scales; then epray with some insecticide. 
In the case of Peaches, they should be un¬ 
fastened from the wall or trellis to which 
they are attached, so that the back of the 
stems, etc., can be treated in the same 
manner, and all the fastenings should be 
replaced. 

Mealy-bug, which is very nearly related to 
the scale insects, is very difficult to deal with 
successfully. When a house is really badly 
infested it is a most troublesome ta*k t.o 
cleanse it, unless it can be thoroughly 
emptied and then repainted, every part being 
previously well scrubbed down with paraffin 
emulsion or thoroughly wetted with boiling 
water, which will kill any living thing which 
it comes into contact with. Hydrocyanic 
gas i3 said to be very effectual in killing 
these insects ; the affected plants should be 
gone over, and all the insects, their eggs, 
and all the white matter removed with a 
small, stiff brush dipped in soapy water or 
paraffin emulsion. A very common pest both 
to plants grown under glass and in the open is 
Red spider.— This creature is not well 
named, as it is not a spider, but a mite. 
The true spiders are never known to attack 
plants, but are altogether carnivorous, and 
are of great use in destroying insects. As a 
rule, the red-spider attacks plants which are 
suffering from want of moisture at their 
roots or in the atmosphere, and, probably, 
from defective ventilation. When plants are 
grown under glass, these matters can easily 
be attended to. The plants infested should 
be sprayed—particularly the undersides of 
the leaves, where the red-spiders are—with 
one of the following mixtures:—Sulphide of 
potassium, 5 oz.; treacle, 1 lb.; well mixed 
in ten gallons of water; or with three gallons 
of paraffin emulsion, ready for use, to which 
has been added 1 oz. of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium. Spray the plants two or three times, 
with intervals of three or four days. Hydro¬ 
cyanic gas may also be used with success. 

Thrips is another pest which is very 
troublesome at times in greenhouses and out- 
of-doors. Under glass it attacks Ferns, 
Azaleas, Orchids, and many other plants. It 
is often a great nuisance in vineries, Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon frames, and at times ripe 
Peaches and Nectarines suffer from its 
attacks ; out-of-doors. Dahlias, Phloxes, and 
Carnations are the chief victims; these in¬ 
sects not only draw off the sap from the 
leaves and young shoots, but they foul them 
with their droppings, which are of a glutinous 
nature, and which block up the pores of the 
leaves; the easiest way of destroying this 
pest under glass is by the use of vaporised 
Tobacco-juice, the insects live almost en¬ 
tirely on the hack of the leaves, so 
that in spraying it is essential that the 
hack of the leaves should be wetted, 
paraffin emulsion or V2 are the best, 
insecticides to use, fumigation with hydro¬ 
cyanic gas would be useful. Whatever means 
are used for their destruction, they must be 
repeated within a week, as the eggs will not 
have been destroyed. The young thrips are 
much like their parents in general form, hut 
they are of a pale yellow colour, and have no 
wings ; whereas their parents have four long 
narrow-fringed wings, and are of a dark 
brown colour, except two white bands across 
their wings. The mature insects are only about 
l-16th of an inch in length. When plants in 
the open are attacked spraying is the only 
remedy. 

The leaves and flower-buds of our Rases 
are often attacked by the caterpillars of small 
moths. Those which infest the leaves roll 
them up or fasten them together, forming 
shelters for themselves, which no insecticide 
can penetrate. Those which make their way 
into the buds are ahso safe. The only prac¬ 
ticable way of destroying them is to gather 
the leaves and buds and burn them ; but this 
operation, though 60 simple, requires to be 
done with great care, or as soon as the 
leaves are touched the inmate will drop out 
on to the ground, and only the leaves will 
be left in the hand ; a basket, or better 
still, a box should be held under the leaf 
when possible, and the leaf snipped off with 
a pair of scissors, so that all fall into the 
box. The grubs of several Of our sawflies also 
injure the foliage of Roses. Some content 
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themselves bv feeding only on the upper 
surface of the leaves, others devour the 
entire leaf, with the exception of some of the 
thicker ribs. These grubs, as well as the 
caterpillars of some of the larger moths, 
should be picked off by hand, which is the 
most effectual, but the most troublesome 
way, or they may be sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion or V2, or their food may be 
poisoned by spraying with an arsenate of 
lead wash, made by placing 1 oz. of arsenate 
of soda, and 2$ oz. of acetate of lead in ten 
gallons of water. Stir the mixture until they 
are thoroughly dissolved, which is then fit 
for use. Among the underground pests, the 

Snake millipedes are the worst, as at times 
they are present in large numbers, and they 
are very difficult to destroy on account of 
their smooth, horny backs, which are very 
impervious to insecticides. The use of in¬ 
secticides of sufficient strength to kill the 
pests would certainly destroy the plants on 
which they are feeding. They may be caught 
by burying just below the surface of the soil 
pieces of Turnips, Potatoes, Mangels, or 
Carrots. These traps should be examined 
every morning. A small wooden skewer stuck 
into each bait, will show where they are 
hidden, and be useful in handling them. 
Working vaporite into the soil round the 
plants is very useful, and is perhaps the best 
way of destroying them. There are various 
kinds of these millipedes. Some are only 
about half an inch in length, of a yellowish 
white colour, with a bright red spot on cither 
side of its points. This species is very fond 
of ripe Strawberries, and several may often 
be fouud in one fruit, the other species are 
larger and of a dark grey or black-brown 
colour. The grubs of the 

Daddy-long-legs feed on the roots of 
plants, and are very mischievous. They have 
a habit of eating through the tap-root of one 
plant in a bed, and then doing the same to 
another. Though they have no legs they are 
able to move about tolerably rapidly: when 
full-grown they are about an inch and a half 
in length, and about the thickness of a quill 
pen. They are of a yellowish-browm or a 
slaty grey colour, and rarely come to the 
surface during the day; but do so at night 
time, when they often hide under boards, 
bricks, tiles, etc. These things are often 
used ns traps for these and many other pests, 
and though they look untidy when laid about 
in gardens, they are most useful. Thcv 
should be examined every morning, and 
replaced exactly where they have lain before. 
Turf often suffers much from these grubs, 
which feed on the roots of the Grass. On 
account of the toughness of their skins they 
are often known bv the name of “leather 
jackets.” Their vitality is astonishing. 
Neither heat nor cold, moisture nor drought, 
has any effect on them. They, however, 
prefer a moist soil. I expect that vaporite 
would kill them if used as before recom¬ 
mended. 

Wood-lice are very mischievous nests when 
they attack plants under glass. They often 
hide during the day at the foot of walls, or 
in various cracks and crevices. When this 
is the case they may he destroyed by pouring 
boiling water into their shelters, or thev may 
be trapped by partly hollowing out a Potato 
after cutting it in half and placing the halves 
so that the wood-lice can ereeo under them. 
This affords them both food and shelter. 
Out-of-doors, boards, bricks, etc., laid about 
form most useful traps. When first laid 
down the traps should be allowed to remain 
two days without being moved, afterwards 
thev should be examined every morning. 

There are two pests which attack our 
Pears and Gooseberry bushes resoectively, 
which may both be treated in the same 
manner, namely, the 

Pear-midge and the Gooseberry saw-fly, 
nr, rather, caterpillar grub. The former 
lives in onr young Pears, sometimes destroy¬ 
ing the whole crop ; the other defoliates our 
Gooseberry bushes in a wholesale manner. 
Both kinds of grubs, when full grown, fall to 
the ground, bury themselves, and become 
chrysalides about 3 inches or 4 inches below 
the surface. The best, remedy in the case of 
both insects ifl to removp^ie soil on ta which 
the grubs have fallen f the,depth oMlirnjlies 
or 5 inches, and burVoJwry ^jhb^Jcss 


than a foot deep, or if it be spread where 
poultry can scratch it over they will soon 
pick out the chrysalides. The Gooseberry 
grubs may be killed by spraying with paraffin 
emulsion, etc., or by dusting with hellebore- 
powder. but these methods cannot safely em¬ 
ployed when the fruit is on the bushes. The 
female winter moths may be prevented from 
ascending Apple-trees in order to lay their 
eggs by sticky bands fastened round the 
stems. They should be put in position in 
October and kept in working order all the 
winter. It is impossible In one short article 
to enumerate all the insect pests which may 
be found in gardens, but the advice given for 
the destruction of those above-mentioned will 
equally apply to others which feed and live 
under similar circumstances. 

I should like to urge here the great benefit 
which a neighbourhood would derive from 
some united action in the destruction of pests 
on the part of gardeners. It is of little use 
for B to keep pests down if A and C, his 
neighbours on either side, do not. 

Several insecticides have lately been 
brought before the public which supply wants 
which have long been felt. Un to quite re¬ 
cent times we had no insecticide with which 
we could destroy the many insect pests which 
live on the roots of our flowering plants and 
crops, for though some were very fatal to 
those immersed in them, it was practically 
impossible to make them reach the insects in 
sufficient strength to kill them without run¬ 
ning great risk of killing the plant; besides, 
the earth acts more or less its a filter. Bisul¬ 
phide of carbon has been used for some tiro** 
for this purpose with success, small 
quantities being placed in holes made in the 
soil near the roots of the plants, the fumes 
from this substance permeating the surround¬ 
ing soil, and killing all insect life under its in¬ 
fluence. This liquid is very inflammable, 
and requires using with the greatest care, and 
it is so expensive that it will not pay to use it 
for ordinary garden work. A compound 
named vaporite, is in the form of a grev 
powder, which should Ik* strewn on the soil 
and dug in or placed at the bottom of holes 
made round an infested plant. It then gives 
out fumes which kill all insects, etc., which 
are within their reach. The holes, when 
charged, must Ik* filled in again to prevent 
the escape of the gases which rise so that the 
vaporite should he placed below the level at. 
which the insects are working. We mav now 
hope that we have an efficient. ng?nt in de¬ 
stroying wireworms, snake millipedes, leather 
jackets, cockchafer grubs, the grubs of the 
Cabbage-fly and Carrot-fly, and various 
caterpillars of moths and grubs which feed 
underground. The caustic alkali washes 
which have been much used lately for spray¬ 
ing trees in the winter have not proved alto¬ 
gether a success. When properly com¬ 
pounded and applied thev w’ere. doubtless, 
very useful, but the ingredients were not al¬ 
ways easy to procure of the proper strength, 
and thev were very unpleasant to use on ac¬ 
count. of their caustic action on the skin and 
clothes, which it. was almost impossible to 
prevent them touching. Now, I find, a winter 
wash or snray fluid has been brought out, 
for which it is claimed that it. is not. so caustic 
n« the other washes, and that it is more 
effective in destroying insect life, as it kills 
the eggs which the other washes do not. It 
is sold under the name of VI. and is intended 
to be only used in the winter-time, when the 
trees are quite dormant, and before the buds 
open in the soring. V2_ is a wash for use in 
the spring and summer, and it is said not to 
injure either blossoms or foliage, and to 
kill aphides, thrips, red-spider, and various 
other insects. Under glass hydrocyanic gas 
is much used for killing insect pests, instead 
of fumigating with Tobacco or vaporising with 
Tobacco-juice, and, from all accounts, it is 
the most effective wav of destroying insects 
in glass houses: hut it has on** great draw¬ 
back—namely, that it is equally destructive 
to human life, and in using it the greatest 
care should be taken that no one should in¬ 
hale the gas. It is made by pouring sul¬ 
phuric acid on to potassium evanide. The 
mixture immediately begins to effervesce and 
give off the gas. The amount of the ingre¬ 
dients used depends on the 6ize of the house. 
The cubic contents of the house can easily 


be calculated by multiplying the length by 
I the breadth, and that again by the height, 
remembering that these calculations are sup* 

, posing the house has a flat roof, which they 
I have not, so that an allowance must be made 
for a lean-to house or one with a span roof ; 
in the former case the height should be 
measured from a point midway between the 
front and back wall, and in the latter from 
an imaginary point half-way up the span. 
The gas should be made as follows (the 
quantities given are sufficient for a space of 
1 1.00 cubic fed): 1 oz. of cyanide of potas- 
I sium, 1£ fluid oz. of sulphuric acid, and 
j 4oz. of water. Place the water in an earthen 
I jar, and slowly pour in the acid. The 
j cyanide of potassium should be placed in an 
| earthen pan large enough to hold both the 
cyanide and the acid. When the house has 
I been made as air-tight as possible, the two 
may Ik* brought into contact, and the gas is 
1 immediately liberated. The acid may be 
j poured over the cyanide or the latter may 
be dropped into the acid. A little apparatus 
I has been devised to do this by pulling a 
j string from outside. G. 8. 8. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Climbers are growing fast 
! now, and the young shoots should be thinned 
and regulated as often as is necessary to keep 
them in condition. If they are planted in 
I narrow borders with limited root space, top- 
dressing witli good compost will he beneficial. 

I If Camellias require priming, put them into 
i shape now. A little soot in the water will 
1 give a dark green colour to the foliage. To 
i make soot-water, tie up a peek or so of soot 
| in an old canvas bag, place in a tub of 
| rain-water and leave it for a week, stirring it 
I about daily till it is ready for use. A quart 
I or so will be sufficient for three gallons of 
I water for general use. The Amaryllis family 
I is now making charming groups, and a little 
I shade will be helpful in extending the bloom- 
| ing season. Young plants can be easily 
| raised from seeds, and offsets which form 
round the flowering bulbs can be taken off 
when repotting is done. Seedlings must be 
< grown several years before they are strong 
I enough to flower. Good strains of this 
i family arc rather expensive to purchase, but 
; now so many people are growing them and 
raising seedlings they will, doubtless, soon 
' become cheaper, and anybody with a warm 
! greenhouse can grow and flower them. When 
l the flowers are over, and growth completed, 

' let the bulbs go to rest by gradually with¬ 
holding water. Keep them dry during the 
resting period. Sow seeds of Chinese Pri- 
mulas for early blooming, cover with very 
6andy soil about an eighth of an inch deep, 

| and lay a piece of glass on the box or pan, 

I and place in the shade till the seeds germi¬ 
nate. They are longer in germinating than 
many things, and should be kept reasonably 
moist. The Stellata varieties are nice for de¬ 
coration, and the flowers have some value for 
cutting for table. 

Stove. There is some important propa- 
i gating work to be done now or shortly. 

| Poinsettiae are easily rooted from cuttings. 

1 The best cuttings are the young side shoots 
■ which break out after the plants have had a 
I rest for a time and are again placed in 
moist heat. They are best rooted in what 
I are called thumb pots, one cutting in each 
pot, plunged in a bottom-heat bed and kept 
close and shaded w r hen bright and sunny. 

! Fill the pots firmly with sandy peat, with a 
layer of sand on the top. The cuttings 
| should be dibbled into the centre of each 
, and pressed in fairly firmly. Another plant 
which is propagated at this season in large 
numbers is the Bouvardia, inserting young, 

1 soft cuttings about 2 inches long into sandy 
I soil in 4-inch pots, eight or ten cuttings in a 
pot. They will soon root in a bottom-heat 
i bed if kept close. Bouvardias can also be 
! propagated From cuttings of the roots 2 inches 
| or rather less in length, dibbled into sandv 
| soil of which peat forms a part. The thick 
j end of the root-cutting should be just visible 
! above the sand. All jputtings should be 
potted off as soon as rooted, still keeping 
| them in heat till some progress is made. 

Cherries !n pots.— Plums and Cherries do 
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well together, and majr occupy the same 
house. The Duke Cherries are very suitable 
for pot culture, as they make short, sturdy 
growth, which bears freely. The ventilation 
should be as free as possible, avoiding cold 
draughts. If green or black-flies appear, 
vaporise with iiicotiue. This will kill the in¬ 
sects and leave no stain upon fruit or foliage. 
Use the syringe on fine days, if the water is 
pure. Pinch out the terminal buds of all 
young 6hoots when four or five good leaves 
are made. Thin the young shoots if much 
crowded by cutting weak shoots clean out. 
Feed with liquid-manure. 

Tomatoes in blossom. —Carter’s Sunrise 
is a good setter, and we have never found any 
necessity to use artificial means, if the venti¬ 
lation is free and ample. We do not change 
the soil altogether for Tomatoes planted in¬ 
doors, but a little good loam placed round 
the roots when the plants arc set out. A 
man and a {my do the planting. The man 
makes the hole and the boy drops in a spade¬ 
ful of loam, whilst the man places the plant 
in position, and in this way a house is soon 
planted. We have worked on this system for 
several years—eight or ten, I should think— 
and the plants have always done well, and 
the cost is small. 

Work In vineries. If the borders contain¬ 
ing the roots are altogether inside, special 
pains should be taken in the feeding and 
watering. Water can be used to convey the 
nourishment to the roots, and there is no 
better way of using chemical manure than 
mixing it in the water. If the drainage is 
right, it is not easy to overwater inside 
borders ; but I may say if it is possible for 
the roots to get under the wall they will 
surely do so, even when the wall is not built 
on arches. In fact, it is next to impossible 
to keep Vine or Fig-roots confined inside, 
and unless the borders inside are in a 
healthy, moist condition the roots will not 
remain there. 

Work in the Cucumber-house. -After the 
plants get into full growth use heavier soil 
for top-dressing. Many growers start the 
plants in rather light stuff, and then top- 
dress when necessary with good loam en¬ 
riched with a little plant food. When the 
plants begin to bear, they require soil with 
some body in it, little and often, on the 
surface. The roots will work into it, and 
gather strength from it. 

Plants in the house.— Repot Palms, if 
necessary, and divide Aspidistras. Some 
Palms sometimes lift themselves up in the 
pots from the root pressure from below. Iu 
repotting, when necessary, in order to drop 
the ball lower into the pot, the ball may be 
reduced by cutting away a piece from the 
bottom. New roots are soon made at this 
season. 

Outdoor garden. —In sowing seeds of 
annuals or perennials the soil for covering 
should have been mellowed by exposure, and 
the depth of covering should be in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the seeds. Very small 
seeds, such as Shirley Poppies, may be sown 
on the surface very thinly, raked in, the 
surface pressed down with the back of the 
rake. Larger seeds may be sown in shallow 
drills, which can be made with a blunt-ended 
stick. The drills may be 6 inches apart, the 
seeds scattered thinly, and covered, if the 
soil is in good condition, with the rake. The 
groups of seedlings may vary in size, accord¬ 
ing to the nature and size of the position. If 
sown in drills, the thinning and surface stir¬ 
ring may be more easily done, and over¬ 
crowding will be less likely to occur. Prunus 
triloba and Forsyth ia suspensn, now in 
bloom, are pretty shrubs for walls or poles, 
or to plant ut the foot of the posts of per 
golas. Pergolas have evidently come to stay, 
and when well furnished they form an in 
teresting feature. The Escallonias are use¬ 
ful for the same purpose. Finish pruning 
Tea Roses. These may be planted out of 
pots during April. 

Fruit garden. —In manuring fruit-trees the 
character of the growth will afford some 
guide as to the kind of manure to use. Where 
trees are making good growth and foliage, 
they have, probably, enough nitrogen already 
in the soil, but ty'*fr ,BSSin 8 °f ifuriate of 
potash, 2 cwt. or to p4r)f cr3O'lll ^harden 


the growth and be otherwise beneficial. I 
am persuaded many low-lying fruit gardens 
would be benefited by draining, but shal¬ 
low drains are useless, as they would soon 
be choked by the roots of the trees. No 
drains should be less than 3 feet deep. I 
have known cases where one deep drain, 
partly filled with stones, run through a damp 
bit of land has had a very marked improve¬ 
ment upon the character of the trees. It is 
easy to dig a test hole or two 3 feet deep and 
leave them open for a time. If the water 
stands in the bottom of the hole for any 
length of time in the winter the land requires 
deep draining. Be prepared with Tobacco- 
owder for Peach-trees on south walls. The 
lack-fly generally appears whilst the trees 
are in blossom, and should be dealt with 
promptly. 

Vegetable garden.— Make new planta¬ 
tions of Globe Artichokes. Those who wish 
For an early dish generally pot up a few 
roots in the autumn, keeping under glass 
and planting out when the weather is settled 
towards the end of April. A full sowing of 
winter greens should be made now, and the 
seed beds netted up or the seeds dressed with 
red lead. Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces 
raised under glass may be planted out when 
the weather is suitable. Peas should be 
staked and sheltered on the windward side 
with branches. In several gardens where Peas 
were sown in autumn the .severe frosts have 
done them some injury, and where facilities 
exist for raising plants under glass autumn 
sowing is hardly necessary. Among the 
necessary things are Parsley, which should 
l>e sown in some easily-accessible position. 
Old plants of such things as Sage and Thyme 
suffer during cold winters, and young plants 
should be propagated annually, either from 
seeds or cuttings. Sweet Marjoram and 
Basil arc required early, and a few seeds 
should be sown in heat, pricking off the 
seedlings and forwarding under glass. New 
Zealand Spinach should also be sown in small 
pots, ready for planting out at the end of 
May. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 20th .—We are still taking a few cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums (late-blooming 
sorts), some of which make growth late. The 
bulk of the plants is now in a cold-pit, very 
freely ventilated, but covered at night. 
Seedlings of many kinds are now being 
pricked off into shallow boxes and kept close 
and shaded for a few days. Stock seeds soon 
germinate, but Asters take longer. 

April 21st. — We never throw away old 
seeds without testing them. The seeds of 
stocks, if kept dry and cool, will grow after 
being kept four years (possibly longer), as 
we have a good crop of plants from four- 
year-old seeds. Asters come up thinly if the 
seeds ore kept over three years. I used to 
think we had better flowers from Balsam 
seeds when they had been kept several years; 
but, probably, not proven might be written 
against this. 

April 22nd .—Finished training Figs on 
south walls. They were planted on stations 
of concrete 5 feet square, and when the roots 
which have passed over the edge of the con¬ 
crete strike down they are lifted and 
shortened, and a little good soil is placed 
round them. Old mortar is mixed freely 
with the loam. The trees l>ear well and 
make short-jointed wood. Planted out in 
the margins of shrubbery bulbs which have 
been forced. 

April 23rd. — 1 Top-dressed plants on rockery 
after weeding. Some of the strong-growing 
things have been removed elsewhere, to 
make room for a few better things. In mak¬ 
ing new places one is apt to fill up with the 
things one h^s rather than any better, 
though the wisdom of this is doubtful, as the j 
work must be done some time, and in the I 
competition between the strong and the weak 
the weak alone suffer. This is a common 
mistake. 

April 21fth .—Sowed Grass-seeds on a new 
piece of lawn. For this purpose, where birds 
are numerous, the seeds were sown thickly 


and covered with a little sifted compost, and 
then rolled down. In a few days the lawn 
will be green. The land was left till the 
seeds of the weeds had germinated, so that 
the surface might be free from weeds. 
Moved several large Hollies. They were cut 
round last year to facilitate moving with 
safety. 

April 25th .—Sowed dwarf French Beans 
on south border. Early Potatoes as they 
come through are earthed up. One early 
border is covered with Frigi-domo every 
night, Hazel rods being bent over to secure 
the covering. We generally dig very early 
Potatoes from this border. The Potatoes are 
confined to a single stem, and are planted 
rather close togetner, but the tubers of the 
single-topped plants always come early, and 
are more regular in size, and there are no 
small tubers. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GARDENS. 

The following hints and suggestions have 
been drawn up as a guide to local authori¬ 
ties aud managers of public elementary 
schools who contemplate the establishment 
of school gardening as part of the curricu¬ 
lum. The pamphlet, price one penny, 
or seven shillings per 100, post free, can 6o 
obtained from the County Council Associa¬ 
tion, Caxton House, Tothill-street, Westmin¬ 
ster. 

Site. —The plot chosen for the garden 
should, if possible, be contiguous to the 
school, and in no case far from it. Land 
with a slight slope to the south east or south¬ 
west is preferable. 

Size. —A quarter of an acre of ground will 
usually be sufficient, and this should, if pos¬ 
sible, be hired on a short lease of, say, seven 
years free from all rates and taxes. The 
plots should be rectangular in shape, and 
not less than one rod or perch in area if 
worked by one boy and two rods if w orked by 
two boys. It is not advisable to have more 
than two boys working together. The boys 
should have access to their plots at any time, 
so that they may be kept in good order, but 
seeds should not be sown, nor planting 
done, in the absence of the teacher. 

Tools. —Each boy should have a set of 
tools, consisting of a spade, fork, rake, two 
hoes, with a planting fork or trowel, and 
the use of each should bo carefully explained. 
The tools must be properly cleaned and 
stored, and, where a small room attached to 
the school is not available, a portable shed, 
size about 10 feet by 5 feet by 6 feet to the 
eaves, with pegs for each set of tools, should 
be provided. 

Soil. —Where necessary, draining and 
trenching must precede the formation of the 
garden. These processes will form useful 
lessons if carried out by the boys, but help 
will probably be required, especially on 
heavy soils. 

Fruit Culture.—A small fruit planta¬ 
tion should, where possible, form part of 
every school garden; it need not be exten¬ 
sive, and should be confined to the fruits 
most useful to the cottager, Apples and 
Gooseberries, with, perhaps, a few Currant- 
bushes, red and black, to illustrate the essen¬ 
tial differences in pruning the two varieties. 
A start should be made by the purchase of a 
few three-year-old Apples on Paradise stock 
and a dozen Gooseberry-bushes. Suitablo 
varieties arc Potts’ Seedling, Stirling Castle, 
and Bismarck, because they , are dwarf 
growers, and come quickly into bearing; 
Whitesmith and Wliinham’s Industry arc 
suitable Gooseberries. At the same time, 
fifty or a hundred Paradise stocks should be 
planted in rows a foot apart, the Gooseber¬ 
ries should be pruned, and a row of the cut¬ 
tings planted. The following summer the 
Apple stocks should be budded, and any 
that fail can be grafted in the following 
spring, the worked trees being taken away 
by the boys, as well as the Gooseberry cut¬ 
tings when two years old. The supply of 
stocks and Gooseberry cuttings should be 
renewed each autumn! The bought trees 
should be used to illustrate pruning and 
management; if space is available, some of 
the others can be trained into various forms. 

Flowers.—A strip of each boy’s plot, 
near the main path, should contain a few 
common annuals and herbaceous plants, in 
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order to brighten the plots and foster a love 
for flowers. The combinations of colour 
can be studied and made useful in art train¬ 
ing. The propagation of plants by layer¬ 
ing, cuttings, and budding should be taught. 
The following kinds are recommended as 
suitable:— Perennials: Polyanthus, Geum, 
Columbine, Larkspur, Oriental Poppy, Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia alba, Pinks, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies. Bulbs: Crocus, Snow¬ 
drop, Early Tulips, Narcissus. Biennials: 
Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves. Annuals: 
Larkspur, Godetia, Liu urn, Bartonia, 
Nigella, Eschscholtzia, Sweet Peas, Nemo- 
phila, Mignonette, Gypsophila, Shirley 
Poppies. 

Supply of seeds and manure and dis¬ 
posal of produce. —The best results appear 
to have been obtained where seeds have been 
provided by the local education authorities 
under contract with reputable firms. If 
artificial manure be used, it should also be 
provided by the authorities, but stable¬ 
man ure will usually suffice. The produce 
should bo given to the boys as a reward for 
their labours, after keeping sufficient seed 
for the next year. 

Instructor. —The best instruction is 
usually given where one of the regular 
teachers in the school has sufficient practical 
knowledge. Each county requires one or 
two thoroughly practical men, according to 
the number of gardens cultivated, to visit 
the schools periodically and give advice. 
Such men will be able to prevent errors, to 
keep the whole of the work in touch with the 
county authorities, to assist in the distribu¬ 
tion of seeds and plants from one school to 
another, for change of soil and other rea¬ 
sons, and in many ways to effect economical 
working; and particularly to help teachers 
during the first year, when taking up the 
subject. 

The Uses of a School Garden. 
Nature study. —Gardening in schools 
affords an excellent training for brain, eye, 
and hand, under more natural conditions 
than those which prevail in the workshop or 
class-room. It is now recognised that for 
complete education, children should learn 
to acquire knowledge for themselves, and 
there are few places where it can be so 
easily and pleasantly obtained as in a school 
garden, which is, therefore, a necessity in 
rural areas. Though much may be done by 
observational lessons in the schoolroom, the 
ideal is to study Nature out-of-doors. 
Plants grown as part of practical gardening 
are as worthy of study a-s others. The pests 
which attack them have an economic as well 
as a general interest, and therefore afford the 
very best materials for Nature study. It is 
also possible in the garden to see the plants 
come to perfection, the early stages of simi¬ 
lar ones having been watched in the class¬ 
room. Chosen specimens may be grown in 
order to illustrate the relations of plants 
and insects, or the special adaptations of 
structure for particular purposes, and for 
this it is advisable, in addition to the smaller 
plots which are found advantageous for 
individual work in practical gardening, to 
set aside a larger plot for special cultivation. 

Brush work, composition, and note¬ 
books. —Trees and shrubs afford excellent 
material for brush work and painting. It 
is only necessary to call attention to the sub¬ 
ject-matter for composition lessons which a 
garden will afford, as, for instance, the effect 
of sunshine, frost, and other natural phe¬ 
nomena upon the soil and vegetation.* En¬ 
tries for the Nature Calendar and Diary 
may also deal with the garden. In connec¬ 
tion with the practical side of gardening, 
note books should be kept, which ought to 
deal, not only with the mere mechanical 
operations of horticulture and the dates on 
which seeds are sown, but should include the 
results of the boy’s personal observations. 
Natural history and weather records. 
There is always some opportunity of study¬ 
ing insects and their habits in the garden. 
General observations on the weather mav be 
supplemented by observations made from 
instruments of precision, the use of which is 
outside the scope of Nature study proper. 


• RoarH of Education “ Educational Pamphlet," 
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Thus, the school garden affords a site for 
a small meteorological station, where maxi¬ 
mum and, minimum thermometers, earth 
thermometer, a rain-gauge, etc., may be 
kept. A sundial might also be interesting 
and instructive. 

Cost of a School Garden for Fourteen 
Boys. 

Initial cost. —Set of tools, at 7s. a set. 
£4 18s. ; wheelbarrow, 18s. 6d. ; water-can, 
2s. A tool-shed, where no other place is 
available, will cost about £5. 

Annual cost of maintenance. —Seeds 
and plants, 10s. 6d. ; manure, three loads at 
3s. 6d., say, 10s. 6d. ; rent, 10s. The Board 
of Education make a grant of 4s. a scholar 
-14 at 4s., £2 16s. Tne cost of the county 
instructors is usually, the chief instructor 
and organiser, from £120 to £150 per annum, 
and each assistant £80 to £100 per annum 
and travelling expenses in each case. 


BEES. 

THE GARDEN APIARY. 

In February or March, according to site and 
season, the bees begin to bestir themselves, 
and the bee-keeper to look forward to the 
honey season. When the Crocus blooms, the 
bees will come out freely during fine days, 
and directly they do this, it may be taken as 
a sure sign that they will be consuming the 
stores much faster than during the depth of 
winter. Properly fed up during the autumn, 
no food will be required to be now provided, 
but if at all short of food, place a cake or two 
of soft candy over the feed-hole in the quill, 
for shortage of food now means a check upon 
breeding. When the bees are flying freely 
upon fine days, artificial pollen should be 
given. A good way of giving this is to place 
a box filled with shavings in a warm, sunny 
position, and to sprinkle fine Pea-flour among 
them. This the bees will take readily, and 
the supply should be provided until the Palin 
Willow comes well into bloom. It is a good 
plan to provide the bees with a supply of 
water near to the artificial pollen. The 
water should be contained in a wide, shallow 
vessel filled with pebbles, so that the bees 
cannot get drowned. Fresh water should be 
given every morning, keeping the interior of 
the vessel quite clean. The supply of Pea- 
meal should be renewed ce required, but 
should be taken in by night and during rain. 
Directly the weather becomes quite mild, any 
time in April, the opportunity should be 
seized to clean the floor-boards of the dirt 
and rubbish that have accumulated during the 
winter, and during such weather, too, where 
feeding is being done, thin svrup may be 
substituted for the candy aforetime supplied. 
Give such syrup by means of a feeder that 
can be nicely regulated. 

Keep an eye open for signs of foul brood, 
a good preventive being phenol solution, half 
an-ounce mixed with each quart of syrup. 
Also see that the queens are full of vigour. 

J. T. Bird. 


POULTRY. 


Until a chicken has attained the age of 
about sixteen or eighteen weeks it should 
not be permitted to roost upon narrow 
perches, for before this age the breastbone 
is merely gristle, and is very easily put out of 
shape. It will be at once apparent, there¬ 
fore, that if the breastbone when in this con¬ 
dition comes into contact with the hard perch 
night after night—the whole weight resting 
thereon—it is more than likely that it will 
become bent. The beet plan during this 
period i9 to encourage the youngsters to sleep 
upon the ground, providing them with soft 
litter, such as straw, chaff, or peat moss. 
When they are four or five months old they 
may be allowed upon the ordinary form of 
perch, as by this time their breastbones have 
become sufficiently hard and set. 

Fir poles, about two inches in diameter, 
make excellent rocsts, but failing these, 
quartering, one and half inches square, with 
the edges rounded, forms a good substitute. 
In a small house the simplest plan is to slip 
the perches into slots fixed on opposite walls, 
but when the distance is too great a special 
stand has to be made. The perches must on 
no account be fixed, but should be so arranged 
that they can be instantly taken out, other¬ 
wise the insects congregate in great numbers 
at the ends and worry the birds at night. 
Every three weeks or month the perches 
should be taken out, and the ends dipped into 
paraffin oil; the slots in which they fit should 
also be washed out with paraffin oil or soft 
soap. E- T. B. 

BOOKS. 

“GARDENING FOR WOMEN.’ * 

This book is the result of the authoress’s 
energetic attempts to throw open gardening 
eo a profession for ladies. All must sympathise 
with the aim. The main question is what 
branches of gardening are women most likely 
to master in practice? For the life of the 
ordinary working gardener they are about 
as well fitted as for reefing sails in a gale. 
In a recent correspondence in Gardening 
Illustrated correspondents have made it 
clear that gardening, to be well done, de¬ 
mands very hard work, and of a kind which 
is quite out of women’s power, though the 
superintendence of their own gardens, and 
even the management of small market _ gar¬ 
dens, or florists’ work, may well be within 
their capacity. As an instance of the 
authoress’s reasoning, we quote the fol¬ 
lowing : — 

(1) Scientific knowledge and true artistic taste. 

Owing to a college training > and first-rate 
general education , she should hare better scientific 
knowledge than the ordinary labouring man who 
has worked his nay up from village schooldays , 
through the different grades of a gardener's life .. 
to be head over others of hie own class, hhe wi'l 
possess a good grounding in botany and the 
science of soils. In short, she can reason scien¬ 
tifically. Instead of saying, “Oh! so-and-so 
won't ever grow here, the soil does not suit it," she 
will be able to ascertain what quality is lacking 
in the ground , and , by adding an ingredient , 
secure proper growth. 

The idea which is expressed in the passage 
quoted above—namely, that science mearo 


PERCHES AND CROOKED BREAST 
BONES. 

If anyone interested in the question of the something different from sound practice—-is 

production of table poultry takes a stroll 1 - 1-1 " 

round the London markets, he cannot fail to 
notice the fact that the value of many other¬ 
wise excellent chickens is greatly reduced 
owing to their breastbones being crooked. 

The excuse is often made that bent breast¬ 
bones are due to hereditary tendencies, but 
while this may occasionally be the case, it 
is not so in one instance out of a hundred. 

Almost invariably the real cause is due to 
faulty perches having been employed, or that 
the birds have been allowed to roost when 
too young. Caution should, of course, be 
exercised when selecting the breeding stock, 
and as far as possible straight-breasted birds 
used. I have many times, however, known 


unfortunately, very prevalent and confusing. 
If science and good practice are not the 
same, so much the worse for the so-called 
science ! Nothing, however, could be more 
contrary to fact; no college training or lec¬ 
tures on botany and the “science of soils’’ 
could in any way give the experience 
which comes from actual contact with 
the thing itself. This sort of talk is 
pure non-science. A youth of good intelli¬ 
gence, brought up in gardens, through tho 
different grades of the gardener’s liTc, will 
sec his way better to a knowledge of plants, 
manual work, and everything that consti¬ 
tutes good gardening than anyone taught in 
a college. A goed many young men who bo- 


... • , , ■ j OTwl r. * _ .,,:iu come gardeners do start with a better cduoa- 

ensea in which a male b.rd and hens with | ^ ^ the ordinary labollrcr , and one q U i t e 

sufficient for a calling which may only lead 


Irent breastbones have produced chickens, 
99 per cent, of which did not possess this 
fault. At the same time it is wiser not to 
run any unnecessary risk in this direction. 


* “ Gardening tor Women.” by the Hon. Fratcea 
Wokeley; illustrated. Casnoll and (Jo., Ltd. 
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to a pound a week and a cottage. If we could 
have a first-rate general education, plus a 
gardener’s ten years of training, that would 
be very well, but where would be the reward 
for it? No “science of soils” saves us from 
actual experiment with soils, and the notion 
that gardeners do not “add ingredients to 
secure proper growth ” is amusing, as half 
the good gardener’s days are spent in doing 
it. Apart from an inevitable bias in favour 
of a particular hobby and an' unmerited con¬ 
tempt for the “fine', strong, hulking” men 
who at present are the backbone of the gar¬ 
dening class, the book states the case for the 
lady gardener very well, the printing is 
good, and the illustrations are fairly good, 
if not illuminating. Anything that has been 
said here will not, we hope, be understood as 
contesting the claims of women to take any 
part in the beautiful art of gardening that 
Is suited for them, or profitable, but as 
simply a warning against the raising of false 
hopes and the loss of time and means in¬ 
volved in attempting what women generally 
can never be well fitted for, namely, the 
work of gardeners in country places of any 
extent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aim addressed to 
the Kpitor of Gardening, 17, Funuval-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a sejtarate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qxieries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
aheays be replied to in the issue immediately folloiving 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries try post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hate received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fntits for 
naming , these in many cases being unrijte and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Variegated Hydrangea (A .).—You probably 
moan Hydrangea Hortensiu variegata, which is fairly 
common, and can be purchased at any time now from 
a nurseryman or florist, and very often in shops or 
markets. The plants probably will have been pushed 
on in warmth, and it will be well to keep them inside 
a greenhouse or in a window until the weather is 
warmer. 

Fern frond (Fern Lover ).—Your Fern frond is 
that of the common Maiden hair (Adiantum cunea- 
tum). The discoloration seen on it is probably due 
to recent exposure to low temperature, probably 
more than once at night to frost, as a low tempera¬ 
ture even in a partially warm greenhouse would in¬ 
jure this Fern, which is rather tender, and should 
have a warmth of at least 60 degs. to keep it in good 
condition. 

Culture of Cyperus alternifolius (F. J/.).— 
Sow the seeds In pots or pans of light soil now, or 
in batches any time when seeds can be obtained. 
Place the pots or pans in the hot-bed till the seeds 
germinate, or they will do in the greenhouse. Prick 
off as soon ns large enough to handle, either into 
boxes or pots. We generally start the plants in 
thmnb-pots, and when they want more room shift 
into larger pots. There is nothing easier to grow. 

Rose in poor condition (Lady Sh one ).—Your 
Rose has been kept in a too dry atmosphere, and has 
evidently not been syringed, the result being that the 
leaves have been attacked by thrips as well as green¬ 
fly, which have caused the leaves to fall. Syringe 
the plant well with Gishurst compound, and then see 
to it that the syringe is plied freely to ward off 
further attacks of the thrips. Keep the house moist, 
if you can, and on no account allow the plant to 
suffer from drought at the roots. 

The Willow Gentian (Gentiana asclepiadea) 
(C. Poore ).—This i6 one of our best and most beautiful 
mid autumn herbaceous plants. It likes a rich, 
'•tifflsh soil and a somewhat moist situation. It is 
always advisable to begin with small seedlings, in¬ 
stead of breaking up and planting old stools. Divi¬ 
sions take quite as long as seedlings to get estab¬ 
lished, and they are never so free or robust. It ripens 
plenty of seed, and there need be no difficulty iu pro¬ 
curing a large stock of this beautiful Gentian. 

Starting Begonia tubers (T. S. 0.).—These 
tubers may be started now for planting outdoors. You 
should lay them out in boxes of light, rich, sandy soil, 
and remove them to a warm place. When in growth, 
keep them near the light, water moderately, and shake 
a little freeh soil among them occasionally. About the 
end of May they may he potted off singly and re¬ 
moved to a cold frame. Keep them close for a time, 
and cover the glass on cold nights. Harden them off 
gradually, and plant out*m$ly in June In |i<-b soil. 

Digitized by (jQ^ -glC 


Manuring flower-border (II .).—We have little I 
faith in the efficacy of artificial manures on flower- | 
borders, os unless these things be dug in and well 
incorporated with the soil in the winter, they seem 
to benefit crops but little. Your border, no doubt, 
want* a good thick mulch of either Moss-litter 
manure or old decayed hotbed-manure. But most 
good would be done by lifting all the plants and 
trenching the soil, adding a good dressing of animal- 
manure, then replanting the tilings less thickly. Such | 
treatment would greatly benefit the plants. Good j 
soakings of any form of liquid-manure would be 
beneficial. 

Repotting plants ( J. II. S.).~ It is not udvisable 
to shake every particle of soil from about the roots j 
of a plant, even when it is necessary to do so through 
its unsatisfactory behaviour. We presume you have 
fairly well-established examples, and if so, pot them 
on without disturbing the ball of 6oil more than ne¬ 
cessary, just removing a little of the rougher par¬ 
ticles. When the plants are entirely shaken out the 
roots are often much damaged, and thus progress is 
considerably impeded. Amateurs or beginners fre¬ 
quently come to grief over this matter. A reduction 
of the old ball of soil docs not signify removal of 
every bit of soil. 

Galanthus Elwesl (G. Parson).- The ultimate 
flowering of the bulbs will depend very much upon 
the maturing and thorough ripening of the growth 
each year. These early flowers of the year prefer a 
deep, sandy loam, with ample drainage, and it will 
be much in favour of the flowering if you permit the 
bulbs to remain in the ground. Frequently, near the 
roots of flowering or evergreen shrubs, Snowdrops 
will do far better than iu the richer garden soils of 
a few yards away; others, again, perish. We can 
only advise you to let them alone for a season or 
two, for the fact that the bulhs do produce enormous 
leaves is, perhaps, the best proof also that they are 

a uite healthy. Were it otherwise your system of 
rying off would be entirely wrong. 

Diplacus glut in os us (E .).—This plant is a green¬ 
house evergreen from California, and generally 
blooms freely during the summer months. The plnnts 
do very well in an ordinary greenhouse during the 
summer, but require in the winter a warmth ranging 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. They can be propagated 
readily enough by means of cuttings made of firm 
young shoots 3 Inches t-o 4 inches long, taken off 
when developed and set in pots in sandy lonm, and 
covered with bell-glasses. The soil should be good 
turfy loam and a little peat. Eupatoriunis require 
very similar treatment, but like a little well-decayed 
manure added to the soil. They arc moderately cool 
greenhouse plants, and with proper treatment, after 
having been hard out back in the spring, make strong 
shoots that carry bloom freely in the winter. 

Potting Camellias (C.).— The best time to repot 
Camellias is directly they have done flowering, ami 
the most suitable soil is equal parts of good loam and I 
fibrous peat, pulled to pieces by the hand and not ! 
sifted. To this mixture add about a sixth part of 
rough silver-sand, and incorporate the whole well to¬ 
gether. We should think that a shift into a pot 
from 3 inehes to 4 inches larger would benefit your 1 
Camellia, as it must be top-heavy. Sec that the pot 
prepared for its reception is quite clean and well 
drained, and in potting press the new soil very firmly I 
around the old ball of earth, otherwise the water is ! 
apt to pass through the new soil and leave the roots | 
towards the centre quite dry. The Camellia is rather 
particular with regard to soil, and on that account j 
we should not advise you to use the light soil re¬ 
ferred to. Any local nurseryman could, however, 
supply you with suitable potting compost. After 
potting, the plant will be benefited by being kept 
slightly warmer and frequently syringed until the 
roots begin to take possession of the new soil. 

Dahlia roots (J. M .).—Put the roote in a little ! 
warmth and just cover them with soil. Under the | 
stage will do till they commence to grow. Then cut i 
each root into four or five pieces, and pot them in , 
any ordinary potting-mould. This plan fs better than 
striking young cuttings. Not only will the plants j 
flower earlier, but also more freely. This is especially ! 
the case with the Cactus Dahlias. The plants may 
be hardened by putting them in a warm corner out¬ 
side, slightly protected at night, early in May. to be 
planted in the ground by the end of that month. 

- (Mrs. /?.).—It will be best that you remove the 

tubers from the cellar at once, placing them in a 
frame in Cocoa-fibre. During the day the lights may 
be removed to promote short, sturdy growth. As 
soon as the new shoots appear the old stools must lie 
broken up quite freely, two or three shoots being 
ample for any one plant. When divided, replant the 
divisions into the frame, and water well. Keep the 
plants well ventilated as before. In planting out be 
very sure you tread the soil firmly about the plants, 

A loose soil, quite as much as a soil over-manured, 
tends to a long, lanky growth. 

Height of Sweet Peas <B. Ji.). — It is next to im¬ 
possible to give definitely the respective heights of 
the dozen varieties of Sweet Peas you mention. 
Height, as a rule, is a test of good culture. Sweet 
Peas that are well grown, and planted in soil that 
has been trenched or deeply dug, will, assuming 
ordinary conditions of culture are followed, attain a 
height of 8 feet to lu feet. We saw a splendid lot 
in an amateur’s garden last summer that were fully 
12 feet high, and were then still growing. Until 
within recent years if we were able to grow our 
Sweet Peas 4 feet to 5 feet high, it was thought to 
be an achievement. Now, however, as we understand 
them better, we find they are capable of great 
things. If you are prepared to plant or sow your 
Sweet Peas in well-tilled quarter*, and will feed them 
with manure-water when they attain a height of 
some 2 feet, and will remove spent blossoms each day, 
or, what is better, gather fresh blossoms every day, 
you may keep them growing until the Trosta cut them 
down in the early autumn. It largely depends upon 
the treatment you give what I he height of your 
plant? will be. 


Plumbago capensis (J. R- T - )_ F lu "^ ja £°^ a j£” 
sis is best increased from cuttings selected from firm 
shoots, which will strike freely in sandy soil, covered 
with a bell-glass, and shaded from the sun duTing tne 
summer. After the cuttings are rooted, the beet soil 
to grow them on in is sandy loam and a little fibrous 
peat and leaf-mould. If you cannot procure cuttings, 
the best way would be to purchase a plant from a 
nurserymau, and then you ean increase your stock at 
will 

Pot root Dahlias (L. B l.-Pot root Dahlias are 
small tubers that have been kept iu small pots from 
the time of potting; rooted cuttings from the cut¬ 
ting-pans in the spring, and are left on hand. Dot 
being then required to fulfil orders. I ho 
left standing close together on a hard ush-bed^or 
Boor all the summer, and are frequently watered. 
When in the late autumn the stems die down, the 
roots iu the pots are stored away in a dry. cool place 
for the winter, and are 60 ld, if needed, to purchasers 
as described. Being dry roots they can be easily 
packed and sent practically all over the world if de¬ 
sired. The cuttings are taken from large roots placed 
in warmth in February to produce shootB to make 
these rooted cuttings. 

Brugmansia from seed (A■)■ —There are bien¬ 
nial and annual Bruginansias or Daturas, and >°uid© 
not suy which description it is that you wish to raise 
from seed. The annual varieties should be propa¬ 
gated by seed sown in well-drained pots In a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 65 degs. in light sandy soil, trails- 
ferring the seedlings to single pots when they are 

2 inches high, and planting out m rich deep soil in 
the open in June. Perennial Bruwnausias may be 
raised in the same manner, but will not flower lor 
three years. The best method of propagating these 
varieties is by inserting cuttings 6 Inches long m 
sandy soil under a bell-glass in a temperature of from 
G5 degs. to 75 degs. in spring or autumn, and Bowing 
them on fast under glass, when they will flower in the 
second year. 

Begonia tubers (E. D. Daniel).-The Begonias 
may certainly be planted out without being nr.t 
started, but it is better to start them first in boxes 
of sand or moist earth. Thus treated they will bo 
safe until the first week of June. As you have no 
frame or glass of any description, you could place 
the tubers iu moist earth in shallow boxes, placing 
them on a sunny window-ledge during the day. 
Should vou decide to plant them in the open, the 
middle or end of April will be soon enough, aud by 
burying the crowns 2 inches below the surface of the 
soil they will be secure from frosts. You will observe 
that there are two distinct surfaces to the tuber of 
a Begonia—the rounded surface, which is the base, 
and the hollow surface, from which the growths 
issue, and which is to he regarded as the top. The 
planted-out tubers will be of later growth than those 
started by other means, but if quite sound there Will 
be no difficulty as to their growing. 

Gloxinia culture (M. G.).-Your greenhouse is 
not warm enough for you to grow Gloxinias well. 
The winter temperature should never fall below 
45 degs., and as you have only a lamp to keep the 
frost out, we should imagine that in severe weatlier 
it must fall considerably below this limit. Gloxinias 
do best in a temperature of about 70 degs., and in a 
humid atmosphere. Where heat is at command they 
can be started in February or March, but m your 
house you will have to depend upon the sun-heat for 
starting them into growth, and this will probably not 
occur till Mav. A good compost is fibrous loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould, with a liberal allowance of 
silver-sand. You must keep the plants in their pre¬ 
sent pots in a dry condition until the weather be¬ 
comes warmer, when you may give a little water, 
increasing this as they start into growth. If you 
could mnke up a hot-bed you could start them on 
this earlier, plunging them in the bed and keeping 
close. 

Plants for rock border (IT. Dickens). —You have 
omitted to state the extent of the border In ques¬ 
tion, which is always of assistance in these matters; 
but you may make a selection from a large number 
of the alpine Phloxes, which include all the forma 
of P. subulata, and those known in nursery lists as 
P. setacea, etc. A few of the best are: Vivid, 
Nelsonj, atropurpureo, compactn, Sprite, Model: 
while ovata, amoena, divaricata, and replans are all 
good. This may seem a large selection from one 
group, but the plants—none of which are more than 
12 inches high, and the majority but half that height 
— are among the most valuable for the purpose. Of 
Primulas, you will find P. rosea, P. denticulata, P. 
d. alba, and the yellow-flowered Auriculas excellent. 
Otlier good things include Aster alpinus in variety, 
Hepaticns, Adonis vernnlis, such Campanulas as 
Hendersoni, pumila, p. alba, garganica iu variety, 
G. F. Wilson, etc. Achillea rupestris, A. umbellata, 
A. Clavernnee. Arnebia ecbioides, Saxifraga Cam- 
posi, 8. Guildford Seedling, 8. apiculata, 8. coch- 
lcaris, Zauschneria californica, any of the Aubrietins, 
and Megasea oordifolia purpurea, etc. Quite suitable, 
too, are the alpine Pinks in variety. Alyssum, Arabia 
double white. Anemone sylvestris, A. Pulsatilla, and 
Cheiranthus alpinus are other important and showy 
subjects. 

Planting a grave (Heston).— One of the common 
faults in planting a grave garden is putting iu it- 
too many things, and some much too large. Now, on 
the top of a grave, the gurden of which is about- 

3 feet wide and is enclosed by an edging, somethin'.: 
simple would be far more pleasing than one of an 
elaborate kind. Thus, mark out in the centre a cross 
C inches wide and plant It with the silvery 8edun» 
glaiicum, rather thickly dibbled in. Clumps of 1 inch 
over dibbled in 2 inches apart will soon run together. 
That must he kept quite exact in form by pinching, 
then prick in over all the other 6oil pieces of 
Herniaria glabra, dense green, forming a capital car¬ 
pet. Into this you might, for spring effect, plant 
white Hyacinths. Tulips, Crocuses, Scillns, etc., nnd 
for the summer white Fuchsias. Or you might re¬ 
move the Herniaria in the summer nnd use as a 
jgj-fujnd'Cnrk tn-fhe Fuchsias a «ji | Hj(' Tufted Tansy. 
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such as Countess of Hopetoun, or blue Lobelia. All 
effect depends on the neatness with which the garden 
is kept. You may plant your garden also, if you 
prefer, with double red Daisies, mid white double 
Primroses in the same form or mixed. But in no 
case should there be but about three forms of plants 
and so many colours. Large things, such ns ltoses, 
Abutilons, Cannas, Begonias, and so on, should be 
avoided. 

Oleander in pot (F.).-As your Oleander is but 
30 inches in height, and is in :i 9-inch pot. we should 
regard it as being materially over-potted. In any 
case, it should do in that pot for the next two years. 
So long n« it has too much root-room, and is thus 
making strong growth, it may not soon flower; when 
roots eet rather pot-bound, then the plants usually 
bloom well. When thus rooted it is a good plan to 
stand them in a saucer, and to keep just a little 
water in it, but not to become sour and stagnant. It 
.should not have been exposed outdoors during the 
winter. Its proper place is in a cool greenhouse. 
With patience, no doubt, it will bloom freely enough. 

Horseshoe boiler (J . O. E .).--There is but one 
way of stoking the boiler in guest ion, and after the 
fire has first been lit the fuel must be supplied 
through the hopper provided for the purpose. As you 
say the fire keeps in but a short time after lighting, 
we can but imagine there is something wrong with 
the automatic valve regulating the draught, or that 
ttie valve itself is not properly manipulated. For 
increasing the draught the pin should be screwed in 
an outward direction, and in an inward direction for 
decreasing It. The smoke-cap i- a preventive 
measure against down draught at all times, the ac¬ 
tual draught for supporting combustion being sup¬ 
plied through the valve already referred to. The 
best fuel for the purpose is finely-broken coke, 
anthracite cobbles, or cinders that have been water- 
washed. The anthracite would be the most durable 
of the three. You do not say how long the fire con¬ 
tinues to burn, but if the coke is not finely broken 
the fire would be short-lived. It is important that at 
banking-up time only a thin layer of fresh fuel should 
exist on the fire bars, and then by filling with suit¬ 
able material the fire should continue good for ten 
hours or more. 

Sweet-scented plants for the greenhouse 

(HorticvUor).-Qt sweet-scented flowers available for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse during the 
months of June, July, and August, muy.be especially 
mentioned the long, white Trumpet Lily (Lilium longi- 
florum); the Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum); 
Heliotrope, or Cherry Pie, as it is popularly termed; 
Bouvardia Uumboldti corymbiflora, with long, w'hite, 
Jasminc-like flowers, which open earlier in the season 
than any of the other Bouvardins; Mignonette, which 
can be sown, in pots for greenhouse decoration; 
Nicotiana affinis, the sweet-scented Tobacco: Stocks 
of different kinds; Datura or Bruginansia suaveolens, 
whose long, white trumpets htc. in the evening, very 
sweet-scented; Carnations; Roses; Mu;k, the very 
sweet-scented form of which is now, by the way, 
difficult to obtain; and Humea elegans. which, in 
addition to its feathery panicles of flowers, has 
scented leaves. Besides all these there are many 
plants with agreeably fragrant foliage, a feature 
which commends them to nearly everyone. Chief 
among them are; Scented-leaved Pelargoniums of 
different, sorts; the Apple-scented Sage (Salvia ruti- 
lans); the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citrio- 
dora): and the Myrtle (Myrtus communis). These 
arc all general favourites on account of their scented 
foliage. To counteract the weak growth of your 
greenhouse plants, give all the light and air possible, 
do not keep too warm, nor give too great an amount 
<*f stimulants. In winter the best time to water is 
in the morning, and in summer in the evening. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Dogwood (Cornu-s mas) (.4. IF. if.).—This 
shrub, common as it is, is a welcome feature in the 
shrubbery in early spring, when the tiny clusters of 
bright-yellow flowers clothe the leafless branches. 
In autumn, again, the bright-red berries are con¬ 
spicuous, but, unfortunately, they are not always 
freely produced, owing to the absence of female blos¬ 
soms. This Cornns grows into a large shrub or small 
tree, about 12 feet or 15 feet high, and is especially 
suited for planting in small or medium gardens, as its 
rate of progress after the earlier stages are passed is 
very slow. It will thrive in dry, sandy soils better 
than the generality of shrubs. 


The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) in bad health 

(C.).—Your Magnolia conspicua is, evidently. In in¬ 
different health. In all probability the roots are in 
a bad condition. Your best plan would be to care¬ 
fully remove the soil around the roots until they are 
exposed, and then to substitute for it a rich, porous 
compost, such as fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
rotted hot-bed manure. This may induce healthy 
root-action during the summer. We do not advise 
your removing the tree at this time of the year, but 
should satisfactory growth not be made in the next 
few mouths it could be lifted and replanted in pre¬ 
pared compost towards the end of October. 

Ceanothus pruning (II .).—As all the varieties 
flower on the shoots of the current year’s growth, 
from one to three eyes of the preceding year’s wood 
should be left, reserving, or, at most, only cutting 
back any shoots that art- required for filling up 
vacant spaces on the wall. To obtain properly- 
ripened wood, and thus ensure plenty of bloom, 
Ceanotbuses must have a warm, sunny position. A 
good time to prune is during the present month. 
Prune the Abelia after flowering. See article as to 
treatment of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora in our 
issue of April 4th. Leave the Clerodendron alone as 
far as pruning is concerned. Let it grow naturally, 
as it must attain size before it will flower freely. 

Cotoneaster Simons! (T. S .).—This is the name 
of the shrub you send. There arc various methods of 
propagating this, the most general being from seed. 
Gather the berries about November, and put them 
into pots or boxes of damp sand. In March or April 
the seeds may be sown in any convenient plot of 
ground; but there should he a fair amount of sand 
or road-grit intermixed if the soil is at all heavy. 
Draw drills about 1 foot apart, and cover the seeds 
with about an inch of soil. Cuttings strike freely if 
the young wood is inserted into some sandy soil about 
the end of August. If you have a frame with a north 
aspect this would be the best position, otherwise put 
the cuttings into a sheltered border. Plants are ob¬ 
tained quicker by layering some of the most pliable 
shoots near the base. This operation may be done at 
once. Dig the ground around the plant, then make 
a cut with the spade of just sufficient width to allow' 
of the shoot being bent under the ground about 
6 Inches. It Is usual to make a cut about 1 inch 
long up centre of shoot at the point where the latter 
is bent. This assists the formation of roots. When 
the shoot is placed in position fasten firmly in the 
ground. The layers are ready for transplanting in 
about twelve months. 

FRUIT. 

Vines producing tendrils (A. B.). -You say the 
Vines are twenty years old. and have been very 
heavily cropped. It is not to he wondered at that 
they arc behaving as they do. They are evidently in 
a very wealc, poor condition, and the only thing you 
can do is to, in the autumn, renew the border, if the 
Vines are worth this attention. If you decide on this, 
discontinue forcing for one season, and so give the 
Vines a rest, allowing them to start later and more 
naturally. 

Peach bloom falling (J. E .).—The falling of 
bloom from some Peach-trees, and notably from the 
Early Alexander, is one of those things which has 
puzzled many persons to explain satisfactorily. It 
occurs less outdoors than indoors, and it has often 
been thought that the soil low down may he too dry. 
Sometimes also it is suggested that the early Peaches 
get forward when weather is mild, and later comes a 
cold check, which arrests sap-flow for a time, then a 
warm change follows, and a brisk sap-flow takes 
place, and that pushes off the flowers. Yours do not 
seem to be at all injured, as when such is the case 
strong wood growth usually follows. It may be a 
good thing to lift the tree and replant it rather 
shallow next autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushroom-spawn rotting (A.).—We should 
think the cause of your Mushroom-spawn rotting in 
the bed, and, consequently, producing no crop, to be 
that you have overwatered, or the materials used to 
form the bed were too wet in the first instance; 
many failures occur from this cause. Re-make the 
bed with rather dry material, and spawn again. 

Mushrooms on lawns (E. .4. F .).—Mushrooms 
grow in Helds, and will grow on lawns; but you can¬ 
not have a close-clipped lawn and a crop of Mush¬ 
rooms. as the mowing-machine will injure the fungi. 
Get some bricks of good Mushroom spawn, and dig 


out a hole large enough to hold a bushel of horse- 
droppings. Tread these in firmly, lay three or four 
pieces of spawn on the top, and replace and heat 
down the turf, which should have been cut about 
3 inches thick. 

Good King Henry {Henry ).—This vegetable, 
which is little used now, was formerly in great re¬ 
quest. But with the introduction of the fine Spin- 
aches we now have, the Mercury, as it is also called, 
has fallen into neglect. The plant is a perennial, 
something like the New Zealand Spinach, and the 
leaves are gathered and cooked as Spinach-leaves are. 
Also young shoots are peeled and boiled, then eaten 
as Asparagus, but make a poor substitute. Its 
botanical name is Chenopodium bonus Henricus. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. J. (I .—Do you mean "duet”—f.e., ashes—after 
the coal has been burned, or is it the dubt that is left 
after you have cleared the lumps away for burning? 
If so, then this dust ought to be burned along with 
the lumps, and the ashes used for paths, etc. Bri- 
I quettes are eomjtosed of a mixture of coal-dust and 

tar, we understand.- Novice.— Yes; but you must 

, have the Cucumbers in the end nearest the boiler, as 
I this will be the warmer. The atmosphere in the 
Cucumber division must be kept moist, while that in 
the Tomato division must be kept dry, and when the 

plants are growing freely, well ventilated.- G. R.— 

It Is quite impossible to suggest any probable cause 
of failure, as you give us no particulars whatever as 
to your treatment of the Tomato seedlings. If you 
will do this, then we will do our best to help you in 
your difficulty. — IF. Holbrook.—It is very difficult to 
1 say what the ages of the trees you refer to may he. 

They are certainly fine specimens.- Cadzouj .—We 

I should think limewash would clear off what you term 

“ green-mould."- N. Spencer.— 1, We know of no 

such books as you inquire about—in fact, wc do not 
j see what good would be served by devoting a book to 
| each county, as regards the trees, plants, and shrubs 
suitable for the same. 2, You should procure " The 
English Flower Garden," in which you will find hardy 
plants dealt fully with, and illustrations of many 
| beautiful gardens given. This book can be had 
througli any bookseller. We do not reply to queries 

by post.- R. B .—Your query was answered in our 

j issue of March 28th, page 56.- L. If. G. — lt is far 

better to make a fresh supply every time you want 

I any.-./. Lefts.—Write to Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 

1 Seedsmen, Rothesay. N.B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Devonia. — 1, Shrub, The 
Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum); 2, Leaves only, Doroni- 

i cum excelsuni.- R. Hoskins .—Hacquetia Epipactis 

(syn. Dondia Epipact-is).- Cams Hall .—Snxifraga 

l Rhei atropurpurea.- Bucks .—Eupatorium riparium. 


Catalogues received.—J. Cunningham. Shergrim, 
Omagh, Co. Tyrone .—Catalogue of Choice Hardy 

Perennials. -Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem. Mess., U.K.A. 

I —American Hardy Rhododendrons and the Right Way 
I to Grow Them. 

Book received.— “ The Cultivation of the Per¬ 
petual Flowering Carnation," by C. H. Taiideviri. 
Young and Co.. Hatherley, Cheltenham. 


Gardeners’ aprons.— To the gardeners 
desirous of keeping themselves tidy and their 
| clothes clean we can strongly recommend the 
| aprons made by Messrs. Shaw and Mont¬ 
gomery, 628, Argyle-street, Anderston, Glas¬ 
gow, who send us samples. They are made 
in two materials—one a very strong blue 
serge, costing 3s. 9d. (postage 3d. extra), the 
other a dark blue twill, costing Is. 9d. (post¬ 
age 3d.). A great advantage we note in these 
aprons is the pocket in the front, which can 
be utilised for holding matting, secateurs, 
etc., when pruning and tying up plants. 
They are also made with what is popularly 
known as a “bib,” which keeps the upper 
part of the clothing clean. Both forms are 
well cut and firmly stitched. 


Entirely 
Chemical . 


CANARY CUANO 


Always 

Uniform. 


THE BEST FERTILIZER IN THE WORLD. USED IN EVERY CONTINENT. 


Guaranteed 
Analysis 
with every 
Tin and Bag, 


Canary Guano is essential to secure perfection in Flower, Fruit and Foliage. 

Write for pantpjilet with particulars of 37 different Fertilizers, sent free and post paid, to the Sole Manufacturers, 

THE CHEMICAL UNION, LIMITED. IPSWICH. 


Sold by Seedsmen, &c., in 6 d., 1/-, and 2/6 Tins. Bags, 
14 -lbs, 4/6; 28 -lbs. 7/6; 5 <>-lbs ( 12/6 ; i-cwt 20/- each, 
or sent direct from Ipswich, carriage paid in United 
Kingdom, for cash with order. (Gd. Tins lQd., if- Tins 1/3.) 


From Mr IV. Wood, Dartford Heath, Kent. 

40 YEARS' "During my 40 years of horticulture, 
— I have used most of the manures known 

R ENC . to t he tra j e> k ut can sa f e ]y sa y the 
Canary Guano has proved more useful to me than any other 
in growing carnations, tomatoes and chrysanthemums." 
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FRUIT. 

MULCHING INSIDE FRUIT TREE 
BORDERS. 

Thk season, so far, has been anything but 
an ideal one for fruit-forcing, for in addition 
to its having been cold and wet, there has 
been a great deficiency of sunlight. Conse¬ 
quently, high temperatures obtained at clos¬ 
ing-time by the aid of sun-heat—which is so 
efficient an aid in fruit-forcing—have been 
the exception. One effect of the lack of the 
normal amount of sunlight is that border 
watering has not required quite so much 
labour as usual. Although the dull weather 
has lessened labour in this direction, a 
change to brighter and more seasonable 
weather would be gladly welcomed by fruit- 
forcers, as the beneficial effects derived from 
an abundance of sunlight are needed by all 
crops alike. 

With a change to more favourable climatic 
conditions, the necessity for mulching the 
inside borders of fruit houses will then be¬ 
come apparent. Where very early forcing is 
conducted this matter will have had atten¬ 
tion, but in the majority of instances there 
vet remains much of it to be done. Mulch¬ 
ing, as all practical fruit growers are aware, 
is of incalculable benefit when it is applied 
on common-sense principles, and at the right 
moment. Many make use of not only unsuit¬ 
able materials, but apply them at the wrong 
time. For instance, it is thought by some 
that a mulch for a fruit-tree border should 
consist of manure in a half or quite rotten 
condition, that it should lie from 5 inches to 1 
6 inches in thickness, and be placed in posi¬ 
tion so soon as the house or vinery is closed 
for starting. This is no exaggeration, ns 
such eases often come under my notice when 
information is being sought after as to the 
probable cause of a failure, or of a break¬ 
down in the health of, perhaps, a Vine or 
Peach-tree, etc. The effect of mulching in 
this way defeats the object aimed at, as it 
not only chokes up the interstices in the 
border surface, and keeps it cold, blit pre¬ 
vents air ami warmth from exerting their 
due influence on the soil. The proper 
material to use for the purpose under con¬ 
sideration is the short straw and droppings 
to lx* obtained from the manure-heap in the 
stable-yard. Personally, I always have the 
spare droppings— i.c. f all over and above 
what are required for Mushroom bed making 
— placed in an open shed, where they become 
fairly dry, and are then always available 
for mulching. If used in a fairly dry condi¬ 
tion, and spread from 2 inches to 3 inches in 
thickness, and the precaution taken to leave 
a chink of air on at the apex of the house 
for a few days and nights afterwards, to allow 
the ammonia to escape, no harmful effects 
will follow. 

The right time to apply these mulches, in 
the ease of Peaches, Figs, and Plums, is as 
soon as the fruite are g 

Digitized by ' 


and the border has had time for both artifi¬ 
cial and solar heat to warm not only the sur¬ 
face, but the soil for some little distance down. 
Applied under these conditions, the roots 
soon avail themselves of the food placed 
within their reach, and form myriads of new 
fibres just under the surface, and these in 
due course take possession of the mulch it¬ 
self. These surface roots, as all fruit growers 
are aware, are of the greatest importance, as 
they enable the trees to finish their crops in 
the best possible maimer, and should always 
be encouraged. In regard to Vine borders, 
the boat time to mulch is aa soon as the fruit 
“thinning” has been completed. 

It will, therefore, be seen by the foregoing 
that the reason why short stable litter and 
droppings are to be preferred to partial or 
quite rotten manure is that though they lie 
close 011 the border surface, they do nut pre¬ 
vent air and warmth penetrating it. They 
arc also of a much warmer nature, and not 
without value from a mauurial point of view, 
while after they have once been drenched 
with water, the routine dampings will main¬ 
tain them in a uniform moist condition. 
Further, the trees growing in borders so 
mulched and kept in right condition as re¬ 
gards moisture, are seldom troubled with red- 
spider attacks. Finally, should a border be 
subjected to much trampling upon, the litter 
in the mulch will prevent the border surface 
from becoming compacted and impervious, 
while the mulch, as a whole, checks undue 
evaporation, and, therefore, to a certain de¬ 
gree, saves labour in the matter of watering. 
In the event of such materials as litter and 
horse-droppings not being available, spent 
Mushroom-bed manure or the fluky portions 
of an old liot-bed may then be used, but 
avoid rotten manure of anv description. 

A. W. 


MANURING OUTSIDE VINE BORDERS. 
Most growers cover the surface of their 
Vine borders on the approach of winter, both 
to conserve the latent warmth remaining in 
the soil and to prevent the borders from be¬ 
coming saturated in the event of the ensuing 
winter proving a very wet one, or in case 
there should be heavy falls of snow. Time 
was when this covering of Vine borders was 
carried to the extreme, as I have seen 
botli pantiles and wooden shutters pressed 
into the service. By these means the borders 
were deprived of sun-heat and every particle 
of moisture for months together, and by the 
time they were removed the soil bad become 
unduly dry. By the use of such materials as 
those which now find favour, such as long 
litter, Bracken, and tree-leaves, the borders 
receive just the necessary amount of protec¬ 
tion, and that without harmful effects accru¬ 
ing. Of the materials named a foot in depth 
of dry tree-leaves, with a layer of litter on 
the top to hold them in place, is, without 
doubt, the best protective agent that can be 
used for the purpose, and is within the reach 
of the majority of Grape-growers. The | 


leaves, if put on dry, will arrest and absorb 
a great amount of rain-water before it filters 
through to the border— i.e., when the rain¬ 
fall is heavy, as it so often is during late 
autumn and the winter months -and as a 
result it is almost impossible for the bor¬ 
der to receive a superabundance of water 
under such conditions. 

TI 10 time is at hand when these coverings 
should be lessened, with a view to dispensing 
with them altogether early in May, as 
weather conditions permit. ” Quite one-half 
or two-thirds of the material, whatever it 
may consist of, may be removed now dis¬ 
pensing, of course, with all that is moisture- 
laden and partly decayed, and retaining that 
which is driest for re-covering the border 
with. To do this properly the border must 
be stripped bare, which will afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for giving the border a dressing of 
some approved artificial Vine-manure in all 
cases where such is needed. If one of the 
many Vine-manures which are now made and 
sold expressly for the purpose and which, it 
may be remarked, accomplish all that the 
vendors claim for them, if used according to 
directions and with discretion- are made use 
of, the quantity advised for this first dress¬ 
ing is generally 1 lb. per square yard super, 
to be sprinkled on the surface and lightly 
pricked in with a fork. But, in the event 
of a border having been top-dressed the 
previous autumn—in which case it is unde¬ 
sirable to disturb the compost—the manure 
should be raked in only. The first applica¬ 
tion is usually recommended to bo given 
when the V.ines are first started into growth, 
which is excellent advice, but not always so 
easy to carry into effect, particularly when 
starting takes place early in the year. In 
any case, it should be applied as early as 
circumstances permit after the actual 
“starting” of the Vines, then the second 
application—this time just half the quantity 
for the same area- can be given, if not 
I directly thinning is finished, very soon after, 
and the third and final one after the Grapes 
have done stoning and begun to swell. So 
far artificial manure only is advised, but 11 
must nob be inferred by this that 110 other 
stimulant must bo used between or with 
these three applications, because if the bor¬ 
ders are properly made and drained, ns they 
should be. diluted liquid-manure may also 
be used whenever the condition of the soil 
indicates that moisture is needed right up to 
the time the berries commence to colour. 
This o|>ens up another question, and which is 
a puzzling one to many amateurs, who often 
inquire us to how often or when Vine 
borders should be watered? The correct and 
only satisfactory way to ascertain this is by 
the employment of a subsoil tester. With this 
the exact condition of the border soil at vary¬ 
ing depths is quickly revealed when water 
should either be given or withheld, just us 
the needs of the case may require. These 
“testers” are now sold by most horticultural 
sundriesmen. and no garden should be with- 
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The reason why the coverings are best dis¬ 
pensed with a few weeks’ hence is that the I 
sun’s rays, which then become more power¬ 
ful, may exert their beneficent influence in 
warming not only the surface, but the soil 
for some distance down, which, with the soil 
in a proper condition as regards moisture, is 
the means of encouraging the formation of j 
great numbers of fibrous roots near to the 
surface. On soils which quickly dry out, and 
when it is desirable to obviate the necessity 
for frequent waterings in hot, dry weather, j 
a mulch of horse-droppings spread some 
2 inches or 3 inches thick over th? surface of 
the border will at once arrest rapid evapora¬ 
tion, as well as prove of some manorial 
value. A. W. 

APPLE BEAUTY OF STOKE. 

This, a comparatively new Apple, is one 
which doubtless hats a great future before it, 
and we give herewith a true and character¬ 
istic representation of a typical fruit. It is 
a fine-looking, regularly-forined, conical- 
shaped Apple, having a green-russet-brown 


Notts, on October 14th, 1890, before the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Com¬ 
mittee, when it was unanimously awarded 
a first-class certificate. 


SPRING PROTECTION OF FRUIT- 
TREES. 

The late season, which has kept back so 
many things in the way of vegetables und 
outdoor flowers, lias also retarded all fruit 
blossom, and 1 have only to-day (April 1st) 
covered the Apricots and Peaches. It should 
have been done a trifle earlier, but I am 
terribly plagued with red-spider on the old 
walls, and I have to wait for a warm, sunny 
day to give a good syringing before putting 
on the nets. Other things also are attacked. 
The pest is already strongly in evidence on 
the cordon Gooseberries. Where plenty of 
netting js available, it is well to protect all 
wall trees ; but if there is not sufficient for 
nil I take them in the order they come as to 
general usefulness or 6|>ccial demand, and in 
this way I should give cordon Pears, dessert 



Apple Beauty of Stoke. 


coloured skin, somewhat resembling the well- 
known variety Alfriston in appearance, and 
is of Amt-rate quality. Jt also has that 
solidity of flesh which accompanies weight, 
and this, from a market-grower’s point o 
view, is a great desideratum. Another great 
feature, which both private and market 
growers alike will note with interest, is that 
the fruits will keep in perfection till the 
spring. To thin has to be added the fact 
that the variety has a good constitution, it 
is very productive, and is suitable for cul¬ 
tivating either in the garden as a bush or 
yramid, or in the orchard as a ntandard. 
t is a. cooking Apple, as may be guessed 
from its size, and possessing as it docs all the 
good qualities enumerated above, is a variety 
which, if marketed in bulk during the first 
three months of the year, would, no doubt, 
prove very remunerative to grow on a large 
scale. 

Inquiries as to its origin have proved fruit¬ 
less. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
by otating in conclusion that it was ex¬ 
hibited bv Mr. Rr-^f)od, head gardener to 
Lopl Savill'^ RufforcTv Atjjjl/jfcHlerton, 


' Cherries, the choicer Plums, Apricots, and 
i Morello Cherries in the order named. Both 
| Pears and dessert Cherries are very suscep¬ 
tible to frost, and are very quickly cut if 
j oven a slight frost follows on afternoon 
| storm. In the matter of Plums, I should like 
, to note something that may be of service to 
those who have not sufficient protecting 
j material to protect all their treps, to slightly 
j protect those varieties where the majority 
of the flowers are of erect habit. In looking 
along a Plum wall after an afternoon and 
I night as described, one invariably finds that 
of the erect and drooping flowers respec¬ 
tively the'former are cut and the latter have 
escaped, unless the frost has been exception¬ 
ally severe. The weather at present is 
t changeable and treacherous, but I trust will 
hardly Ikj so bad as in the April of 1884, 
when I had to chronicle in my fruit report: 
“The frost of April 23rd (22 clegs.) has smit¬ 
ten with 6triet impartiality buds, expanded 
flowers, and fruit from the 6ize of a Pea to a 
large Nut, and I fear that nearly everything 
is destroyed.” E. Burrell. 

I Claremont Gardena, Esher, Surrey. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Peaches not setting - Will you kindly give me 
some advice as to the cause of Peach-blooms not 
setting this year? Is the dull, damp summer of last 
year the cause? I have grown Peaches now for over 
twenty-live years, but have never seen the bloom bet 
•so badly as this year. It is not because the trees are 
too wet or too dry at the roots. I go over the 
(lowers every day with a camel's-hair brush. The 
buds do not drop off. The fruit in the first house set 
fairly well, and some in the second house has done 
so. I think the wood never got properly ripened last 
year to bring the buds to perfection. There is plenty 
of bloom on the trees, but half of the flowers seems 
to be blind. — G. W. 

[In the absence of particulars relating to 
the general management of your Peach-trees, 

I it is a rather difficult matter for us to assign 
a reason why the flowers have failed to set. 
(Jyr reply must, therefore, be regarded as.*, 
j conjectural, and after setting forth the vari- 
1 ous causes which would lead up to this unde- 
I sirable condition, we must leave you to draw 
your own conclusions as to which of them 
you think is applicable to your case. In the 
I first place, do you throw your Peach-houses 
open to the elements during the winter? Be- 
| cause if you do there is just the possibility 
that the bloom-buds were injured by the 
| severe frost experienced in January last. 
This, although not affecting the opening of 
the blooms, wonld eertaifily prevent their 
vetting. On the other hand, have you to keep 
he houses filled with Chrysanthemums or 
| other plants necessitating the employment of 
9 good deal of fire-lieat during the frosty 
weather? These conditions, when prolonged, 
have a bad effect on Peach-trees by unduly 
xciting them for the time being, and often 
result in the flowers failing to set. Then, 
j iigain, there is the question as to whether 
the borders are in a proper state of moisture. 
Although you speak positively on this point, 
allow us to ask whether you have really tested 
the condition of the border from the surface 
down to the drainage; and, if this is satis¬ 
factory now, has it been so through the 
autumn and winter months? A too dry con- 
I dition of the soil in the autumn and winter 
would naturally arrest the proper develop- 
m nt of the bloom - buds, and, however 
freely water may be applied afterwards, the 
damage done is irreparable. Finally, there 
j:» the possibility of unripened wood being 
accountable for the mischief, but if the 
houses are heated, and the situation such 
I that the trees enjoy full sunshine, this can 
hardly be the case, if cultural detnils have 
I due attention. Unripened wood would reveal 
its:*lf at pruning time, ns it would be found 
| very green looking or devoid of the healthy 
brown hue so beloved of Peach growers, and 
the wood, instead of being firm and hard, 
would ho soft arid pithy. The flowers you 
sent, though badly damuged in the post, have 
been carefully examined, and some arc found 
i structurally perfect, though weak, and others 
are imperfect or undeveloped, and appear as 
though they had received a check. Tin’s in- 
| dines us to the belief that one of the first 
three causes specified above has caused the 
trouble. We have known of similar occur¬ 
rences during the course of our experience, 
which, when investigated, could be clearly 
traced to one or other of the causes we men- 
| tion. Then, after the precise cause was 
ascertained, and steps taken to prevent a re- 
| currenee of it, matters again became satis- 
! factory.] 


Using vaporite — I would like to know if va|»orite 
* is a sure killer of eel-worms. Would it act put in 
I water to water with, ns I cannot put it into the soil, 
having planted my Tomatoes?— Reader. 

[Vaporite cannot be used with water as a 
| liquid dressing. It is undoubtedly best to 
mix it with the soil before planting, as men¬ 
tioned in the directions, but where this is im¬ 
practicable it is generally very useful to work 
the vaporito in between the plants as uni¬ 
formly as possible—of course, avoiding cut¬ 
ting the roots or putting it in excessive 
quantities on them. Many people dibble the 
vaporite into the soil, and this is very 
effectual if carefully done. No method is so 
successful as mixing the vaporite with the 
soil before planting. When this is done the 
grower may be assured that the insects will 
be destroyed.] 
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Inula Roylei. From a photograph 
in Meeais. Hickson's nursery at 
Chester, 


and Docks, and asserting its prcajiiee ten 
decidedly. Nearly allied to tins in its til Ck 
and large foliaceous bracts is 

I. Roylei (hero figured). In this the 
flowers are generally solitary, and to find 
three on one stein is quite exceptional. The 
stalk is not more than a foot, or at most 
18 inches, high, very stout, and slightly 
curved. T’lie leaves cud abruptly with a cor¬ 
date base, are finely serrated, tapering to nn 
obtuse tip, and are thick and conspicuously 
veined. 11 flow ers early in July. 

1. mackocephala. —This Caucasian spe¬ 
cies is marked by Sir Joseph Hooker 
as synonymous with I. Itoylei; but, having 
cultivated it at Edge for twenty years, I can 
sav that it lia-s obviously distinct characters. 
The disc is bright, goid, nearly 2 inches 
aercc-s • between this and the involucrum there 
rises a dense row of fine ligules, not. more 
than 1 inc-li high, at right angles to the disc, 
and as even in length as if clipped with scia- 
sor«. The stems, generally one-flowered, are 
about 3 feet high, directly ascending, having 
a few narrowly oblong alternate leaves. 
G inches long, tapering at both ends, not 
ending abruptly in a broad base like those of 
I. Rovlei. The flowers come in August, 
when those of I. Roylei are over. 

I CEANP1FIORA (Willdenow).—This, the 
finest and meet oriyfin^ntal specie:! of the 

l i() 


been raised in Edge Hall gardens and else¬ 
where from seed, which ripens abundantly, 
and the seedlings have nhown so much varia¬ 
tion in habit, stature, and flowers that nur¬ 
serymen have made three species out of one. 
Some have n lax running root-habit; the 
height ranges from 2 feet to nearly 5 feet; the 
rays of the flower vary in length, and are 
sometimes nearly horizontal, but generally 
abruptly deflexed; the colour ia a bright 
orange, but varying in intensity. Those with 
the largest flowers have been made into I. 
grandiflora, perhaps correctly enough; but 
others, with less cause, have been named I. 
Hookeri, a name which belongs to no Cau¬ 
casian type, and which will he described pre¬ 
sently. 

I. barbata. —One of two Himalayan spe¬ 
cies, which, though less attractive than the 
Caucasian forms, deserve notice, especially 
since they have been confused with them, not 
only by mimerymen and amateurs, but also 
by botanists. The first of these is I. bar- 
bata, so named by Wallich twenty years ago 
from a specimen in the herbarium of the East 
India Company. It is now common in Eng 
lish gardens, either under the name of I. ocu- 
lus Christi, or of I. grandiflora, both of 
them wrong, though there is justification for 
the last. The botanist Clarke, when describ¬ 
ing Himalayan plants, seems to have inie- 


PRIMROSES. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in the collection of 
hardy plants, especially those suited to 
rockwork or for early spring border 
margins, was to be noted a fair repre¬ 
sentation of double Primroses. Amongst 
these were noted as giving most liberal 
growth and bloom the old pure white 
and the lilac. There were also by no 
means robust plants here and there of 
the crimson or Pompadour, very spar¬ 
ingly blooming; Cloth or Gold, the 
flowers large, of a pale primrose hue ; 
sanguiuea, flowers mauve-purple ; Marie 
Crous.se, and Arthur Dumollin, both of 
varied purplish shades. I saw, how¬ 
ever. no representatives of the rose or 
salmon, the early -sulphur, Scotch 
purple, and the old purple, the flowers 
having tiny white specks on the edges 
of the petals. Many years ago it was 
possible to catalogue twelve varieties, 
hut the Cloth of Gold—an absurd name 
—and Giant Yellow were, undoubtedly, 
identical. With the exception of the 
double white and lilac, all others are shy 
growers ; indeed, during all the years I 
attempted to grow them, when in 
Middlesex. I found it was essential to 
renew stocks from Ircdand or Scotland 
often. Whilst in those humid countries 
these forms produce fine flowers and 
luxuriant leafage, with us in the south 
of England they do badly, having compara¬ 
tively short lives. 

After all, if Primroses are grown for gar¬ 
den beauty, then the singles are preferable to 
the doubles.- All singles will seed, and if 
any he rather shy, then by using a camel’s- 
liair brush seed production is greatly in¬ 
creased. There were some good single Prim¬ 
roses at the above-named meeting, a few be¬ 
ing named, the best of these being the fairly 
robust crimson-flowered Miss Massey. I 
noted also a single lilac called Altaica—cer- 
tainlv not the variety of that name intro¬ 
duced by the late Charles Turner nearly 
forty years ago, and which was not a specks, 
but a large lilac-flowered form of the garden 
Primrose. The variety shown much more 
resembled a single reversion from the double 
lilac, as did the single white form from the 
double white. Not uncommon reversions, but 
all double forms bseome such from singles, 
having prominent stamens or thrum eyes, 
hence they can hardly be reversions all the 
same. The late Mr. Wilson’s strain of single 
blue Primroses was largely in evidence, and 
seen in many diverse shades. In some col¬ 
lections the quaint Jack-in-the-Green forms 
were seen, showing that these oddities still 
find favour. These were crimson and white 
and pinkjn colour. There was al^o a-yellow 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

_ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IN U LAS. 

Of the large genus Inula, of which the spe¬ 
cies are spread over the temperate regions of ' 
the Old World, few have found favour as | 
ornamental plants. The late Rev. Wolley 
Dod, who used to grow the Inulas in his gar- 
den at Edge Hall, describes, in one of the 
numbers of Flora and Sylva , the following , 
kinds as valuable in the garden : 

Inula Helenium (Elecampane).—The 
type of the genus, and a plant which has for 
many centuries been held in high esteem for 
its medicinal virtues and the value of its aro¬ 
matic root for cooking. The Latin poet | 
Horace, for example, mentions it as used to j 
flavour sauce for lampreys, and also a good | 
restorative for a jaded stomach. Though a 
coarse plants for gardens, it forms an excel¬ 
lent ornament for the side of a pond, where, 
if planted in deep soil close to the water, it 
grows (i feet or 7 feet high, bearing large 
ornamental leaves and several flower stems, 
each with a panicle of a dozen golden flowers 
nearly 4 inches across, outgrowing Nettles 


genus has been, unfortunately, divided into 
two species, and some confusion caused 
thereby. The one name of grandiflora ought 
to include the variety glandulosa, whicli is 
not a distinct speciea. The plant was first 
described by Tournefort before the end of the 
seventeenth century; then by M. Bieberstein 
in his "Flora Caucasica”; he found the type 
growing mixed with its variety glandulosa, a 
name which has now usurped the front place, 
which belongs by prior right to I. grandi¬ 
flora. It wao introduced into cultivation in 
England early in the last century by the 
botanist t)on. There is an excellent portrait 
of it in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 1907 
(a.d. 1817). It is there called I. glandulosa, 
but the description says that the more con¬ 
spicuous glands on the tips of the eerrature 
of the leaves, so well shown in that portrait, 
constitute the only character by which glan- 
dulosa differs from the typical species, I. 
grandiflora, of which it ought, to he made a 
variety. The descriptions of Do Candolle 
(“ Prodromus,” V. 408) and of E. Boissier 
(“Flora Orientalis,” Vol. 111., p. 185), 
plainly show, that, in the opinion of those 
eminent botanists, these two so-called species 
are too near to he separated. This fine plant 
has become general in England within the 
last twenty years. Several generations have 


taken I. barbata for I. grandiflora, and de¬ 
scribed it by that name, and in this he is fol¬ 
lowed by Sir J. Hooker (“Flora of British 
India,” Vol. III., p. 294), the true grandi¬ 
flora not being found in the Himalayas at 
all. Sir J. Hooker does not notice I. barbata 
by name, though it is clearly described by 
De Candolle. 

I. Hookeri. —This is the other Himalayan 
Inula referred to above, and often misrepre¬ 
sented in English gardens. This species ie 
figured and described by Sir J. Hooker in 
the Botanical Magazine , tab. 6411. The 
figure show's a slighter and less ornamental 
flower than the Caucasian substitute, with 
fewer and more horizontal rays ; having less 
orange tint in the yellow; stem about 
15 inches high, with lanceolate leaves, and a 
broad, rough, involucre, looking as though 
enveloped in Moss. 

I. hirta. —A species from southern and 
central Europe, of about the same stature 
and with flowers of about the same* size as 
thcoe of I. Hookeri. It flowers in June, 
making a dense array of free-flowering stems, 
mottled with dark-brown. The leaves are 
broadly lanceolate, and the whole plant 
scabrous. 

I. ensifolia. —This species flowers a month 
later than I. hirta, has smooth and much nar¬ 
rower leaves, is hardly a foot high, and 
worth growing for its very neat flowers, 
with regularly disposed horizontal rays 
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Hose-in-IIose variety. Many years since I 
had Jack in-the-Green, Galigaskins, Hose-in- I 
Hose, and other forms, all from seed, in 
great abundance. There is great need of a 
revival of taste in these charming spring 
flowers. Of a good border seed strain, 
much the finest flowers came from Clarke and 
Co., of Dover, who had some quite beautiful 
forms. I fear the true single Primrose stocks 
are not common now. Garden culture with 
yearly seeding seems to cause the erect and 
primary flower stems in the plants, that lie I 
dormant or do not develop to become long, ; 
as those of ordinary Polyanthuses, in time, 
and thus the true and most charming Prim- j 
rose habit becomes gradually eliminated. I 
When growing many thousands of both j 
Primroses and Polyanthuses in Middlesex, , 
some twenty to twenty-five years ago, 1 found j 
the Primrose stocks invariably bloom—in¬ 
deed, to be in full bloom—a month before the 
Polyanthuses. The Primroses bloomed in j 
March and April, the Polyanthuses in April 
and May. A. D. 

SOWING GKASS SEEOS. 
Doubtless April is the best time to sow [ 
Grass seeds, as the seedlings have a much 
better chance of growing away unchecked 
by cold and frest than when the month of , 
August and early September are chosen for ! 
the purpose. We cannot always choose our 
own time respecting this, as alterations have 
often to be carried out in early autumn, j 
though, as before said, early spring is de¬ 
cidedly the better, and one has usually more 
time during winter to prepare the ground, 
as not a little depends on now' this is done. 
It is necessary to get out all stones, rub- I 
bisli, and weeds, the soil rolled and raked a 
few times, so that a fine even surface be got | 
before sowing should be attempted. I do not | 
believe in very rich soil, as the seedlings i 
make too flabby a growth in it. Much better I 
give a top-dressing of a suitable artificial 
manure during showery weather towards 
midsummer, if considered necessary, while, 
on the other hand, it is advisable not to have 
it so poor and hungry that little progress is 
made, the seedlings coming up yellow and 
sickly, and seldom making a good turf. The 
seed-sowing must be entrusted to trustworthy 
hands, and every bit of ground moderately 
covered, a thinly-sown surface never making 
a good turf for tennis, croquet, or bowling- 
green. If possible, a covering of finely-sifted 
noil placed over the seed with the hands be¬ 
fore raking in should be given, and a light 
roller run over the ground will finish the 
work. In case a dry May and early June set 
in, it repays to water the ground with a fine- 
rose can about twice each week, until the 
little plants are well up. This may be 
managed when only a small space has been 
sown; but it cannot be undertaken when 
very large breadths are the order, except in 
cases where a hose can be used, when there 
will be no difficulty in the matter. Birds will 
sometimes go for the seeds. These must be 
scared away, or the ground covered with 
black thread, some 4 inches from the surface. 

M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Narcissus triandrus pulchellus. Many 
fail to establish the charming little Narcissus 
triandrus, or “Angel’s Tear,” as Mr. Peter 
Barr named it, who might succeed with the 
scarcer and higher-priced N. t. pulchellus, 
which is a much better doer in the garden 
than its ally. It is a bolder flower altogether, 
and one which hits more vigour in its con¬ 
stitution than any of the class. I have a 
small clump in my garden, the produce of a 
single bulb given me some years ago by one 
of my flower-loving friends, who had a short 
line of it in his garden. I grew it for some 
years in rather peatv soil near the base of a 
rockery. It throve there, but, somehow or 
other, it was transferred, when 1 removed to 
my present garden, about three years ago, 
to the top of a large rocky mound in poor, 
dry, and stony soil. Here it thrives even 
better than in itss old position, and one sup¬ 
poses that it prefers the stones to a lighter 
soil. It is a beautiful little Narcissus, simi¬ 
lar in form to the well-known triandrus albus, 
but with a white eup/and a primroselperianth. 

Digitized by g[& 


It grows about 9 inches high, and flowers 
with me in late April. —S. Arnott. 

Annuals for succession — A garden may he 
made to look very bright by sowing annuals alone; 
but, in the majority of instances, the display is not 
nearly so prolonged as it might be, because all the 
seeds arc sown at one and tbe same time. It is 
better in the ease of hardy annuals at least to make 
two sowings, and thus keep up the supply of bloom. 
How frequently one sees the advantage of this in 
the ease of such things as Sweet Teas, Mignonette, 
and Shirley Poppies.— Townsman. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is thought that in the production of large 
blooms a great deal of manipulation of the 
growth is necessary. This is more especially 
the case with amateur cultivators and be 
ginners. Every season we receive lists of 
sorts with the request that we shall name the 
date of topping against each variety. The 
questions run something in this way : “When 
gliall I top my plants so that the blooms will 
be fit for our show* the first week in Novem¬ 
ber?” It lias become an idea with some per¬ 
sons that the matter can be settled with ab¬ 
solute precision and dates for stopping 
given. We believe stopping is much over¬ 
done. One grower of a large number of 
plants for show blooms was so enamoured of 
the system that he was not content to top 
the plants once—certain dates in March—but 
again interfered with the shoots during June 
and July. The results were too absurd for 
the trouble taken, the wood generally by the 
end of the season being unripened and the 
blooms comparatively small and thin. An¬ 
other striking example was with two plants 
of the variety Etoile de Lyon. One had 
been duly topped on a certain date to obtain 
the second crown-bud at a particular time ; 
the other was allowed to grow at will—that 
is, produce its breaks at its natural period. 
No. 1, instead of perfecting the desired show 
blooms, hud flowers of a coarse description 
and wanting in colour. No. 2, which it was 
thought could not give its blooms from second 
crown-buds in time if not stopped, was, in 
fact, earlier in bloom than the other, and 
perfected handsome flowers for the particular 
variety. In advising growers as to topping 
their plants, it is necessary that one must 
see them, as no two collections are alike in 
forwardness. One may have plants at the 
present time in 6-inch pots varying in height 
from J inches to 9 inches, another may be 
cultivating plants not so large; hence the 
difficulty on paper. 

Although we think topping is overdone, we 
know there are exceptional cases when it. is 
advisable, but the varieties are so few that 
there need not be long lists and intricate 
I dates. The habit of flower-bud production ; 

| in Chrysanthemums when grown for large 
1 blooms may be divided into three distinct j 
types. One is where the 6ort shows buds at , 
frequent intervals of growth during a season. 
It is obvious these will not be benefited by | 
topping, for no one could time them by so 
doing. Another type is that which gives the j 
better bloom from what is known as a second j 
crown-bud. The object of topping in this i 
! case is to secure such a bud about the middle 
J of August. This type includes, perhaps, the 
principal proportion of exhibition Chrysan- 
! themums of to-day. We would advise early 
propagation of cuttings rather than any 
I manipulation of the leading growths here. 

The third division is the only one at all diffi- 
j cult to manage in the matter of proper buds. 
Their characteristic is that a long season of 
growth is required before they form flower- 
buds at the apex of the shoots. If, there¬ 
fore, they are allowed to grow in the natural 
manner, the first, or break-bud, is late ; con- 
j sequeutly, the crown-bud is late too. This 
! group, then, may have the tijis of the shoots 
pinched out during April to make the plants 
branch if required f or exhibition blooms, 
i three to each. But the better plan in the 
I case of this type is to root the cuttings late 
I in the season—March—and grow only one 
flower on a plant, for unless they he exceed- 
I ingly well cultivated it is rarely one sees 
j three good blooms from a single specimen in 
[ a pot. 


FERNS. 

SHADING FERNS. 

The time of year has again arrived w-hen this 
i is worth consideration before any proc-eed- 
i ings are taken which may be ultimately pre¬ 
judicial to the health of the plants. Just be- 
1 cause the sun is now at a higher point in the 
meridian, it does not follow that shading 
| should be employed to any great extent. If 
| the Ferns suffer during bright sunshine, us 
they will do in some cases, it is through the 
previous treatment not being altogether a 
rational one. Those Ferns will feel the 
effect of bright sunshine first that have been 
up to the present growing in too humid an 
atmosphere. This tends to develop the 
growth oftentimes to an abnormal extent. 
For instance, Adiantiun cuneatum and A. 
Farleyen.se when shaded too much will de¬ 
velop much larger pinnae than when grown in 
1 more light, but it is done at the expense of 
substance. The growth made under shade is 
altogether softer, although some people may 
consider it far the better of the two. I think 
Ferns, as a rule, are shaded too much. In 
order to start well with light shading, or 
none at all in some instances, it is essential 
to begin with the season. For some few 
weeks past this may have been acted upon by 
not maintaining too moist an atmosphere, 
the growth from the very first coming away 
sturdy and hard, the young fronds of many 
Ferris thereby assuming a roseate tint which 
they would not otherwise do. This tint upon 
the young growth betokens hardiness in most 
cases. Too high a temperature is also preju¬ 
dicial to Ferns in general. Those grown in 
houses that are too warm for them will, as a 
matter of course, suffer during bright sun¬ 
shine through want of tissue as well as 
! through lacking roots in proportion to top 
growth. Growing any plant in too much 
! heat means the development of top growth 
out of proportion to the root growth ; hence 
the roots are weakened through their re¬ 
sources being too much taxed, and the plant 
suffers throughout, bui more especially when 
the sun shines brightly. If this subject were 
i more thought out than it is. there would, 
probably, be less shading used than at the [ire- 
sent time, and that to manifest advantage. 

It is not too much to say that the subject 
of shading is not so thoroughly considered 
as it should be. At times it is altogether 
irrational, and bears not the slightest rela¬ 
tion to the plants being dealt with. This is 
applicable to other than Ferns, but as re¬ 
gards these, there is in some quarters a 
popular idea that shading must be rigidly 
adhered to. There are very many Ferns that 
never need to be shaded in the slightest de¬ 
gree, provided they are not too close to the 
glass. When good lasting fronds of Adian- 
turn cuneatum are required for cutting, it is 
from plants well exposed that the best re¬ 
sults are obtained, the pale shade of the 
fronds in such eases harmonising much better 
with the flowers. Adiantum Farleyense, 
when well exposed to the light, is lovely in 
its tinted fronds; so also are A. rubellum. 
A. tinctum, and A. Veitchi. These latter 
three will show' their character under shade, 
but the roseate tints are intensified by ex¬ 
posure. On the other hand, there are a few 
species that must be shaded, such a.s A. 
trapeziforme, A. eartliochhenuin, A. cultra- 
tuin, A. Sanclaj Catheriiife, and a few others 
of like character. Most of the Asplcniunts 
may be grown well exposed to light and air. 
The Gymnogrammas show’ to much better 
advantage with plenty of light; the fronds, 
it is true, may not he of such a large aize, 
but the farinose powder is all the more de¬ 
veloped upon them. Although these and the 
j Gleichenias are essentially moisture - loving 
i plants ut the roots, in neither ease do they 
require a moist atmosphere or a shaded posi¬ 
tion. The Gleichenias would now be more 
popular than they are if this fact were noted 
1 and acted upon. A little shade is favourable 
to the Nephrolepis, on the whole, but the 
! Davallias enjoy more light; in fact, they 
may be grown without any shading. In this 
respect, as in the case of the Adiantuins, the 
Pteris family is a divided one. Such as P. 
tricolor and P. argyrea undoubtedly require 
shading, but most of the others do not, or 
i liut the slightest amount. There is not now- 
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adays much use made of rough plate-glass 
for glazing. If it were more used, there 
would, I fancy, be even still less need of 
shading. Fluted or corrugated glass is too 
expensive to adopt, whilst tinted glass can¬ 
not be recommended. 

Only the lightest shading should be used. 
I rely solely upon No. 3 netting, which is. in 
some cases, used as a protection against 
frost. Tiffany is also good, but I prefer the 
netting. Roller blinds are far better, wher¬ 
ever practicable, than fixed ones. Rather 
than fix the material permanently, I prefer 
white (not green) shading bought in the pow¬ 
der state and mixed with water for use. This 
gradually washes off towards autumn, which 
is a great advantage. Furthermore, in a 
mixed fernery u deal may be done by so 
arranging the plants as to their special needs 
that the amount of shading is considerably 
lessened. Even in the case of Filmy Ferns 
it is possible to carry shading to the extreme 
from the popular notion that it is essential. 
Rather than do this, I would prefer to double 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION WHITE PERFECTION. 
TilEltE is much to justify the name of this 
j Carnation when the flowers are seen at their I 
! best. So far as purity, size of petal, and a 
flower by no means overcrowded with petals ' 
are concerned, White Perfection has much to 
j commend it, and nt the present time is being 
very largely grown. In stiffness of stem and 1 
the dark shade of its white petals, there is : 
ample room for improvement, and still more 
' when we come to the chief weakness of the , 
. variety—the absence of perpetual growth. I 
The true perpetual character, and in parti- j 
! i-ular that perpetual growlli which renders any , 
! variety profitable to grow, is lacking to a very i 
| considerable extent. The flowers appear, as | 
' it were, in batches, and when these are . 
cleared away no others will be forthcoming I 
for three months, and often much longer. 
The reason is that at flowering-time there are 
1 few, if any, shoots visible on the stems to 


distinguishing feature in the curiously- 
shaped phyllodes or leaves, which are in the 
form of a knife, and of an exceedingly glau¬ 
cous hue. As above suggested, it is more fit 
for growing into a large specimen by plant¬ 
ing it out in the conservatory than for treat¬ 
ing as a pot plant. For this latter purpose 
it is not the equal of Acacia armata. Drum- 
mondi, ovata or obliqua, pulehella, lineata, 
and others.— X. 


PRIMULAS FROM SEED. 

A« the finest plants are grown under com¬ 
paratively cool treatment, it is a mistake to 
defer the sowing of the seed after the middle 
of April, as the plants require a long season 
of growth to do them well. Further, the 
Primula is decidedly an amateur’s plant, 
and docs not require the amount of skill 
some imagine. Yet, on the other hand, there 
are some few details which must be attended 
to, such as clean pots or pans, carefully 
drained, a light sandy soil, free of worms, 
pressed moderately firm, the seed sown thinly 



Carnation White Perfection. From a photograph in Messrs. II. Low and Co.'s nursery at Hush Hill Park, Enfield. 


glaze the roof of the house where Filmy 
Ferns are grown ; it would be infinitely bet¬ 
ter than a heavy shade. Some may ask how 
to avoid scalding without shading. To these 
I would give as an answer, dispense with 
morning syringing and damping down, de¬ 
pending entirely upon the afternoon for this 
help to growth. Too much moisture upon the 
plants as the sun rises will intensify any risk 
of burning. Climbers trained thinly upon 
the roof are a natural means of shade to 
plants beneath them, and one that is not 
nearly enough adopted. There is another 
fact the result of shading to excess ; it is 
that of the extended length of footstalks to 
the fronds, in some cases so weak as not to 
be able to bear the weight of the fronds 
themselves. 

In making these remarks anent shading, it 
is hoped that they may be the means of pre¬ 
venting the use at least of heavy material 
for the purpose. Those who hitherto have 
shaded heavily will do well to ponder these 
remarks in good time. 1 G. 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


1 carry on the flowering. Hence there is still 
! room for a pure white variety of fine petal 
| texture, and if to this could 1 m; added a free 
I and continuous habit of growth, with greater 
freedom of flowering, a more perfect Carna- 
! tion would be the result. E. J. 


Acacia cultriformis. I was recently sur- 
| prised to see some fine sprays of this green- 
! house Acacia in a florist's shop, as hitherto 
1 had not met with it in that way. The 
j sprays appeared to have been sent from the 
I Mediterranean region. This Acacia is one of 
the most distinct of the Australian species, 

I and was one of the first to reach this country, 

, having been sent from New South Wales 
I about eighty-five years ago. It may either be 
grown in bush form or trained up a pillar, 
j for which latter position its loose style of 
, growth and long, semi-pendulous branches 
j eminently fit it. The flowers, borne in groat 
profusion on short racemes, are of a bright 
I yellow colour. Out of flower it possesses a 


on a level surface, and covered w ith a quarter 
of an inch of fine soil, a pane of glass over 
the top, and a piece of paper to prevent the 
soil drying too quickly until germination has 
taken place. Equal parts loam and leaf-soil, 
with a good dash of clean sand, form a good 
compost for the seeds. Most amateurs have 
either a greenhouse or a frame. Here the 
pots or pans should be placed, and if the soil 
is fairly moist at the time of sowing, no 
water will be necessary for a week, and, it 
may lx*, not until the seedlings appear; but 
on no account should the soil lx* allowed to 
get very dry, or the seeds will fail to come 
through. In two or three weeks the young 
plants should be pushing through the soil, 
when the glass must be removed and the 
pans placed within a foot of the glass. Water 
carefully when necessary, and shade from 
strong sunshine from about 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.. 
with abundance of fresh air, but avoiding 
cold, cutting wihlrls. A -bluffy atmosphere 
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Neither must be allowed to gain a footing. 
A weekly fumigation with one or other of the 
nicotine preparations will ward off both. 

As the first true leaf begins to form other 
pans, pots, or quite shallow boxes should be 
prepared, and the little plants lifted with an 
ordinary label and dibbled in inches 
asunder, not buried too deeply, watered in, 
and kept rather close for about four days, 
when new root-action will be noted by the 
little plants beginning to grow anew, when 
plenty of fresh air must be given, and the 
plants dewed overhead with the syringe in 
the early morning, and again towards 4 p.m. 
This will prevent thrips, which very soon 
cripple them during the warm summer 
months, molesting the plants. See that the 
soil is kept moist with the water-pot, not 
trusting to the syringe, as this only wets the 
surface. Do not allow the plants to become 
weak by getting crowded, but lift each one 
with a flat label and place iuto a 3-inch pot. 
The soil may be a little coarser, using rather 
more loam than leaf-mould, which should 
be of a flaky nature. The potting should be 
done moderately firm with the fingers, a 
watering given through a fine rose can, and 
the pots stood on a cool ash or shingle base 
in a frame or pit where they can be kept 
rather close for a few days—under a week— 
carefully shaded, and, as before, moistened 
overhead, and the root watering as carefully 
carried out. As the nights become warmer 
in early June the lights should not be closed, 
but a less amount of air admitted than by 
day. Here, at this date, provided strict atten¬ 
tion be given os advocated above, growth 
should be rapid, and as the roots begin to 
work around the drainage, transfer the plants 
into larger pots, vaAing from 5-inch to j 
6 -inch, according to the size of each. From 
early May up to the end of September a 
north pit or frames placed in that position 
is suitable for the plants. All flower-spikes 
should be pinched out up to that date, and 
weak applications of manure-water twice or 
so encfi week, as the pots become full of 
roots, will improve the look of the plants. I 
Clear soot-water, tempered down, is also an j 
excellent beverage for Primulas; in fact, a 
light dusting of soot along with the soil at 
each potting is beneficial. Towards the I 
middle of October the plants should be 
housed, and either placed on shelves near the 
glass or stood on ashes in low, span-roofeci 
houses, where every gleam of light can reach 
them during the dull weeks of winter. There 
are numerous varieties of Primula sinensis ; 
P. stellata, in its many colours, must not be 
overlooked, as it is so light and graceful. 

Bicton, Devon . James Maine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Covering greenhouse wall with Terns.-1 

want to fill in the back wall of a conservatory with 
Moss and Ferns. There is a trellis or lattice on the 
wall standing out about 2 inches to 3 inches. Is it 
Sphagnum Moss that is required for this purpose, and 
what should be put ugainst the wall to feed it and 
the Ferns? I only propose to grow quite small 
native Ferns, and Asparagus Fern to make a hack 
ground to the arrangement of flowers in the front.— 
J. M. 

[Wg take it that the trellis, to which you 
refer, is wood, in which ease such will be of 
no use as it will rot very quickly. Besides, 
the distance from the wall is insufficient to 
contain enough material for the Ferns to grow 
in. Your best course will be at once to fir 
to your wall stout strips of wood 6 feet apart, 
running from top to bottom. These should 
be 4 inches deep. To these fasten securely 
galvanised iron wire with large 6-inch mesh ; 
then force in between that and wall turfy 
pieces of peat, loam, and also Mess. Quite 
fill in the space between the wire and wall 
in this way, then plant into it small Ferns, 
and keep it well syringed. You may also 
obtain ripe Fern spores. Mix them" with 
uoft water in a pan or pail, and syringe them 
in that way all over the wall. " So treated 
there will be in time a perfect wall of 
Ferns.] 

The P,Tony-flowered Camellia (C. rolicu 
lata).—A fine specimen of this Chinese 
Camellia, somewhere about 20 feet in height, 
and fairly pyramidal in outline, was lately 
in full flower in the temperate-house at Kew. 
From a decorative standpoint the flowers are 
decidedly superior to the~{ormal-shape|l ones 
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of so many of the varieties of C. japoniea. 
In foliage, too, it is quite distinct, for the 
leaves of C. reticulata are longer than those 
of the better-known kind, and they are en¬ 
tirely without the glossiness which forms so 
notable a feature of C. japoniea. The 
flowers, semi-double in character, are in the 
best examples about 6 inches across. They 
are of a bright reddish-rose colour, with a 
central cluster of yellow stamens. It is a 
native of Hong Kong, and, according to tlie 
| “Dictionary of Gardening,” was introduced 
j in 1824. There has certainly been an in¬ 
creased amount of interest taken in this 
Camellia within the last few years, and it 
has been largely propagated in some nur¬ 
series, chiefly by grafting on to sccdlingu of 
C. japoniea, but young plants obtained in this 
way frequently make but slow progress 
during their earlier stages.—X. 

Ceanothus Veitchianus in the green¬ 
house.— The number of shrubs that are. 
forced into bloom for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse increases year by year, and 
we often see additions made to the subjects 
that are chosen for the purpose. Anyone 
on the look-out for an uncommon plant to 
be treated in this way would do well to take 
note of Ceanothus Veitchianus, one of the 
prettiest of this pretty genus of plants. It is 
one of the many plants whose introduction 
we owe to Messrs. Veiteh, it having been 
sent home from California by their collector, 
William Lobb, nearly sixty years ago. For 
outdoor culture, except in'the favoured dis¬ 
tricts of England, C. Veitchianus to, as a 
rule, rather tender, but where uninjured, it 
is one of the finest of the entire genus, and, 
as above stated, for flowering under glass, it 
is very useful. The leaves are email as a 
rule, not much more than half an inch long, 
and deep, shining green on the upper sur¬ 
face. , Tlie bright blue flowers, disposed in 
dense clusters, are so numerous that when j 
at their best, the entire specimen presents 
quite a mass of blue, a colour but little repre¬ 
sented among outdoor shrubs or in those 
flow'ering now under glass.—G. S. 

Coleus shlren8is.— Although it is not at 
all likely to attain the same amount of popu¬ 
larity as the charming blue-flowered Coleus 
I thyrsoideus, this comparatively new species 
I well merits recognition as a useful subject 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
during the winter months. It is a sturdy- 
growing plant, a yard or so in height, and, 
if the tops are pinched out two or three 
times during the growing season, it will pro¬ 
duce several branches sufficiently strong to 
flower. The leaves, when rubbed, have a 
rather peculiar scent, after the manner of 
the old Coleus aromaticus (the Nettle-plant 
of cottage windows). A great number of 
flowers are thickly arranged in a dense, ter¬ 
minal spike-like cluster. Instead of the 
beautiful cobalt-blue tint of Coleus thyrsoi¬ 
deus the flowers of this are a kind of pur¬ 
plish-blue in two shades. Like the species 
just referred to, this Coleus is a native of 
British Central Africa, from whence seed was 
sent to Kew ? half-a-dozen years ago. As 
might be supposed, it is a plant, of easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture. The temperature of a 
warm greenhouse or intermediate structure 
suits it best in the winter.— G. S. C. 

Primulas. —Every year one comes across people, 
who, crowinc Primulas perhaps for the first time, 
are tempted to retain thejr old plants for blooming 
another year. Sometimes such plants may he kept 
a second year; hut, generally, it is an effort to do 
so, and they never flower very satisfactorily. Much 
bettpr is it to make a fresh sowing of seed: and this 
may be done at once, relying on young plants to give 
a display, it is not in the first few weeks that much 
difficulty is experienced with old plants; but when the 
hot weather comes it tests them, and frequently they 
die from sheer loss of vitality. Not so with young 
plants. It is best to sow the seed in shallow pans, in 
which a good proportion of leaf-mould has been mixed 
with loam, scattering the seeds very thinly on the sur¬ 
face and barely covering them. In a moderate temptra- 
turc they soon germinate, and the seedlings should be 
pricked off when in their second leaf. In the summer. 
Primulas are best served when stood on a bed of 
ashes in a cold frame having a north aspect.— 

F. W. D. _ 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’’ - New Edition, 10th. revised, with descrip - 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arranyement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 3 vols., half vellum, tbs. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 


ORCHIDS. 


VANDA CCERULEA. 

On account of the colour of the flowers, this 
Orchid, when in full bloom, forms a beauti¬ 
ful and attractive object. Many people when 
they see a group of plants with the flowers in 
perfection become filled with a desire to ob¬ 
tain and grow and flower it themselves. This 
they can do if they already cultivate Orchids, 
such as Cattleyas, for instance, for the tem¬ 
peratures suited to such species as C. labiata 
and C. Triame will also do for Vanda cosru- 
lea. It is not nearly such a difficult subject 
to grow as many imagine, and if care is taken 
to place the plants in the warmest part of the 
house while they are making growth, and see 
that they have moist surroundings and plenty 
of water at the roots, they will flower freely 
enough. During the resting period they 
should be arranged in a group by themselves 
in the coolest part of the structure, and be 
watered most carefully, avoiding at the same 
time the wetting of the foliage and the stag¬ 
ing ou which they arc standing. If grown 
in baskets, in which receptacles the plants 
will succeed equally as well as when grown 
in pots, the fact of their being suspended 
from the roof will obviate anv danger in this 
direction during the winter months. The pots 
or baskets in which they arc grown should 
be half-filled with clean potsherds, and the 
compost consist of nothing else but good, 
fresh Sphagnum Moss, which mqy be renewed 
as often as required, care being taken to see 
that the ends of the strong, fleshy roots are 
in no wise damaged when doing so. Now is 
a good time to rej>ot or rebasket existing 
examples, as they now begin to form new 
roots and growth, and any which may have 
got leggy may be lowered by cutting away 
the bottom portion of the old stefns. It is 
not by any means an expensive Orchid, as a 
dozen or so of pieces can be had at tlie sale¬ 
rooms at this time of year at a alight cost. 
It is a native of Burma and Northern India, 
and was discovered some seventy years ago. 
The flowers are generally at their best with 
me in the middle of September, and they 
have the merit of lasting in perfection some 
considerable time. The colour of the flowers 
varies from very light blue to that of a darker 
tint, and there is also the same difference in 
the size, but all are very beautiful, and 
worthy of cultivation. A. W. 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 

It is a mistake to be in too great a hurry to 
introduce this old favourite into much heat. 
The flower-buds ought to be well advanced 
ere the plan to are removed from their resting 
quarters. In a number of cases the plants 
do not get sufficient rest after the growths are 
finished. They must be placed in a much 
cooler temperature, where every gleam of 
sunshine and a moderate amount of fresh air 
can reach them, avoiding cold, cutting winds 
or draughto, and only sufficient root-water¬ 
ings to prevent any shrivelling. With a 
good stock of plants, it is possible to have it 
in bloom from January to the end of May. 
the flowers lasting quite a long time on the 
plant in an intermediate temperature, as 
well ns when cut and placed in water. With 
robust planto, tlie growth may be severed 
at the base, one here and there, as a too free 
removal would undoubtedly weaken the 
plant. Although a few flowers show upon 
the current season’s growth, it is from 
growths made and ripened the previous year 
that we get the wealth of blosaom. The 
plants respond to division very well if an 
increase of stock be desired. This may be 
done immediately growth commences, but as 
a rule the less disturbance the plants get at 
the root the better, provided they have suffi¬ 
cient material, such as peat. Sphagnum, and 
charcoal for the roots to penetrate into during 
the growing season, w’hich can be afforded 
the plants annually by first removing ex¬ 
hausted compcot with a pointed stick, and 
replenishing with new\ While in active 
growth, the majority of Dendrobiums enjoy 
plenty of overhead moisture and a thin shade 
during the brightest part of the day from 
April to September. ,p | | | I NQ15 AT^* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN JAPANESE ARALIA IN 
ORCHARD. 

This beautiful plant, which we occasionally 
see in gardens round the coast, and even in 
towns, thriving very well, may occasionally 
b» killed in cold districts, and, therefore, I 
planted it with some misgiving. Having got 
a number of young plants some years, ngo. 
and being rather pressed for space, 1 put them 
under the Apple-trees in the orchard. After 
several years’ growth, I am surprised to see 
how well they endure and how much people 
enjoy their fine foliage and effect as a group. 
The soil is rather cocl and rich, but other- 


lovely and striking object when in full bloom. 
Four years ago I planted a couple of trees 
which have made good progress. The young 
growths of these are now crowded with 
flower-buds, and a fine floral display will, 
no doubt, follow very shortly. Every garden 
should possess one or more examples of St. 
Julian’s Cherry.—G. P. K. 


HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Many people imagine that Rhododendrons 
from the Himalayas are tender, and not 
adapted to the vagaries of our Scottish cli¬ 
mate. This, however, is not the case, and 
that they are much hardier than is generally 


woods aro first-rate places for them (if on 
slopes all the better); there the roots are 
cool. It must not, however, he supposed 
that they will not flourish in full sun, but 
where planted in such a position it is a good 
plan to carpet the ground with some low- 
rowing, creeping plant, such as the Foam- 
ower (Tiarella), which answers admirably 
for the purpose, quickly covering the ground, 
and at all times looking well. The Creep¬ 
ing Forget-me-not (Omphalodes verna) is an¬ 
other good thing for the purpose, as it 
spreads rapidly, and the Forget me not 
flowers in spring are charming. 

I think these Himalayan Rhododendrons 
surpass our fine hardy hybrids. Many of the 
I speciee are worth growing for their foliage 
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Group of Evergreen Aralia under orchard trees 


wise is not favourable to plants supposed to 
be tender. I daresay there will be a sharp 
limit in the north to the area over which we 
<an cultivate this plant, hut there is a vast 
region in the south in which it may have a 
very handsome effect, even in winter. The 
slight shade of the Apple-trees may have 
helped it, because I notice it is largest in 
the partial shade. C. S. 

Primus serrulata (syn. Cerasus Juliana 
rosea).—Beautiful and free-flowering as the 
double-flowering Cherries are, and so admir¬ 
ably adapted for the adornment of either the 
pleasure garden or shrubbery, I think the 
variety named above excels them all, as its 
flowers ai 
wonderful 
or tender 


supposed is proved by the fact that many 
large and beautiful specimens are to be 
found in Scotland, as well as in England. 
Still, I fancy many will say that it is a mis¬ 
take to suggest the planting of Himalayan 
Rhododendrons in many parts of Scotland. 
In the very coldest (inland) parts they might 
not be a success, but if their requirements 
are studied it is surprising where they can 
be established. My experience is that, if the 
wood is well ripened and hardened after the 
season’s growth, they will stand very severe 
frost. It seems to me that the word “hardy ” 
is often misunderstood. A little illustration 
will bear out my meaning. We consider the 
Oak, the Bracken, and Nettles to be native 
plants ; these I have seen injured by a May 
frost. Partial shade and shelter appear to 
suit these Rhododendrons best, openings in 


alone, lv. Falcoueri at once arrests the 
attention of the most casual observer. The 
leaves are very large, each from 12 inches to 
18 inches long, and 6 inches broad, deep 
1 green, and covered with brown down under¬ 
neath. The flower trusses are very large— 
white, with pale lemon inside. This species 
is a gross feeder, and responds to a liberal 
! diet, so I mulch biennially with well-rotted 
manure and leaf-mould in about equal parts. 
R. Hodgsoni is another fine-looking species, 

| with very large, leathery leaves. It bears 
pinkish flowers in May and June. This 
variety in its native mountains is found at 
12,000 feet elevation. R. grande, with 
white flowers, is a large-leaved species, the 
leaves silvery underneath. Unfortunately, 

I this kind is too tender for general planting. 
R. barbatum has compact trusses of blood- 


e very large, ana proaucea 
profusion, whUg^the colour, ^ pale 
shaele of * 


i, while the colour, a pale 
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red, and flowers in April and May. This 
species is easily distinguished by the hairy 
petioles, and the reddish bark in winter is 
another attraction. It will withstand very 
severe frost. Nearly everyone is familiar 
with It. ciliatum, the tubular flowers of 
which are pale rose; quite young plants 
bloom profusely. I have had plants in 
flower five years from seed. It is very use¬ 
ful for the rock-garden. In R. camplyo- 
earpum the flowers are bell-shaped and yel¬ 
low, the leaves small, roundish, and pale 
green. Though it will stand severe frost, 
this variety is etill very rare. It. cinnabar- 
in uni, a small-growing species, is one of the 
hardiest. The flowers, which are produced 
in Mhv, are reddish, wax-like, and tubu¬ 
lar. r fhe leaves are pointed and glaucous. 
R. Thoncfioni is a magnificent species, 
with tubular waxy flowers, blood-red in 
colour. I know bushes of this over Id feet 
in height, and am told that in the Sikkim 
Mountains it is at home at 13,000 feet 
elevation. In U. campaniilatiun the leaves 
underneath are like chamois leather. The 
bell shaped flowers are pale lilac. It forms 
a compact, shapely busli, and it is curious 
to note how this sort curls up its leaves 
during frost. 

There are others which may be considered 
hardy at least, on the west coast—but I 
will only mention arborcum, one of the 
hardiest and one of the earliest to bloom. 
The foliage differs in arboreuin, the leaves 
of some varieties being white underneath, in 
others brown. In seedlings the flowers vary 
- some white, some red, others pink. The 
well-known R. Nobleanum, which in mild 
winters often flowers in late December, is 
an arboreum cross. These Himalayan 
Rhododendrons are not fastidious in 
regard to soil. They thrive well in 
a loam which does not contain lime; 
perhaps they do still better in sar.dv prat. 
Tliev delight in leaf-mould and grit, with 
shelter from cutting north and east winds. 
Propagation is a slow process, and is l>csl 
done from seed and layers.—D. S. M., in 
The /Scottish- Gardener. 


THE JEW’S MALLOW. 

(Kkkkia japomca.) 

This is a very pretty flowering shrub, which, 
common though it be, might with advantage | 
be more often planted than it is. In the 
first place, it is particularly interesting as a 
member of the great Rose family. For many 
years it was considered to belong to the same 
order ns the Lime. The name given it then 
was Corchorus japonica, nnd, though long 
proved to l>e quite incorrect, it is even now 
met with in some catalogues. The double- 
flowered form was the first introduced, and 
that as long ago as the year 1700, whereas 
the single-flowered typical kind was not seni 
here till 1835. and it still remains far less 
common than its double variety. 

Kerria japonica itself forms a neat, com¬ 
part deciduous shrub, usually from 3 feet to 
•4 feet in height, unci .somewhat more across. 
The rich yellow single flowers, each an inch in 
diameter, are borne in April and May, and 
oftimes later than that. It. is particularly 
liable to become clicked lip in the centre with 
a lot of weak and exhausted shoots, and is, 
therefore, greatly benefited by an occasional 
thinning out. There is a variety of this 
known as variegata, whose leaves are varie¬ 
gated with white, but in other respects, ex¬ 
cept, peiliaj>s, that it is not quite so robust, 
it is a counterpart of the type. 

The double - flowered variety (Kerria 
japonica flore-pleno) is altogether a more 
vigorous shrub, and is not quite so hardy ns 
the typical form. As above mentioned, it 
was introduced from Japan in 1700, and is, 
by some writers, considered to have been a 
garden plant, there for years before that 
lime. In this way its marked divergence 
from the normal form has lieen accounted for. 
It is of considerably taller growth, and. 
where protected such as by a wall, it will 
reach a height of 8 feet or 9 feet. The 
flowers, too, are double—in fact, quite rosette¬ 
like and as much as l£ inches to 2 inches in 
diameter. They are of a beautiful rich 
golden-yellow, and form a delightful spring 
feature. Though baffc^f Heaves ini the win- 
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ter, the bark is of so bright a green that 
even at that season it is very effective. 

One purpose for which this double-flowered 
Kerria has increased in popularity within 
the last few years is for flowering under 
glass early in the spring, or even before win¬ 
ter has left us. Quite large bushes may be 
used, as the flowers quickly respond to a little 
fire heat. 

One frequently hears of a white flowered 
Kerria, but the shrub to which this name is 
so often applied is really lthodotypos ker- 
rioides. a relative of the true Kerria, but still 
quite distinct therefrom. It forms a bush 
from 4 feet to 5 feet high, clothed with leaves 
much like those of the Kerria. but larger, 
and liears in the summer large white flowers, 
a good deal like single Roses. It is as in¬ 
different to soil as is Kerria japonica itself. 

_T. C. 

JAPANESE MAPLES. 

When absolutely dormant, these arc hut 
little, if at all, affected by the winter's frost; 
but the cold, harsh winds of spring often 
play havoc with them just os the tender 
leaves are unfolding. For this reason they 
are often given glasis protection, and in the 
greenhouse or conservatory they are very 
attractive. It is only in this way that many 
of the more delicately marked forms are seen 
at their best, and some of them, with their 
elegantly-cut masses of greenery, serve ad¬ 
mirably afl a foil to the flowering plants with 
which they may be associated. The coloured 
leaved kinds, too, assert themselves, for 
though those of a purple tint are paler in 
hue than if they develop out-of-doors, the 
variegated-leaved kinds arc never so attrac¬ 
tive as they are when under glass in the 
spring. There is, I am assured by nursery¬ 
men, a ready sale for these Maples, both 
for outdoor planting and for greenhouse de¬ 
coration. The on? mest recommended for 
the open ground is Acer palmatum san- 
guineum, which in appearance resembles the 
typical form, except that the leaves arc* bright 
red in colour, and in autumn, before falling, 
they become even more brilliant. 

Apart from the plants propagated in this 
country, which are grafted on to young and 
vigorous stocks of Acer pulmatum, large 
numbers are sent here from Japan during 
the winter months, when dormant. By the 
Japanese those Maples are grafted on to 
old and gnarled stocks, so as, in many in¬ 
stances, to represent an aged tree in minia¬ 
ture. Othcro have five or six varieties 
grafted on to one plant, and, besides those, 
many curious combinations are to be mot 
with. X. 

NOTES AND IfEPLIES, 

Bleeding Birch-tree (March 28th, p. 45).— 
It is a common practice, in some country 
places, I believe, to make cuts in the bark of 
these trees to extract the sap, to make into 
Birch-wiue. The slit, however, is so made 
that it can l>e ‘corked up in some way. The 
sap continues running for some considerable 
time if unchecked, but “Sutton Palmer” 
should find it possible to put a waterproofed 
hood over the amputated end and bind it 
tightly on to prevent further leakage, or a 
hole nearer the trunk could be made, per¬ 
haps, and this would take off the sap from 
tlie end, which could then lie sealed lip if it 
got dry, and, when sealed lip, a cork in¬ 
serted in the other hole. I am no expert in 
the matter, hut I have seen farm labourers 
extracting this “wine,” and if your corre¬ 
spondent was unaware of this, I thought it 
might interest him.— R. C. Rodgers. 

Cytisus racemosus in the open air in the 
West. —This shrub, when in a small state, is 
a favourite pot plant for the conservatory, 
and is particularly vuluable for planting in 
the open in the warmer districts of these 
islands. Being a native of Teneriffe, whence 
it was introduced in 1835, it might, natur¬ 
ally, be suppo-sed to be tender; but with 
Choisya ternata, a shrub that was once 
grown in the hothouse, but is now' found to 
be practically hardy, it endures the severest 
winters in the south-weot with but rare in¬ 
jury. Its general season of bloom in the 
open is in the early summer, when it is a 
cloud of bright yellow; but it usually flowers 


again, though more sparingly, in the wiu- 
j ter. Great bushes may often be aeon in 
Devon and Cornwall, bearing racemes of per¬ 
fect flowers at Christmas, and even where 
10 degs. of frest have been registered for 
several nights the blossoms have not been 
materially damaged. A very severe frost, 
followed by a day on which the sun 6 hinos 
brightly from dawn till dusk, will generally 
kill the least robust of the plants. When 
trained against a south wall, this Cytisus will 
sometimes ascend to a height of 20 feet, and 
many fine specimens, grown in bush form, are 
to be met w ith. The largest example known 
to me is growing in a garden at Dartmouth. 
This was, doubtless, planted out from a pot 
i many years ago, and grew, in the course of 
j time, into a tall and spreading shrub. The 
lower branches were then, evidently, cut off, 
so that it is now a natural standard, with a 
clear trunk over 0 feet in height. Its top¬ 
most shoots are 15 feet from the ground, and 
the spreading head has a diameter of 15 feet 
both ways, so that it forms a symmetrical 
Little tree. It has now a few r open flower- 
1 spikes upon it.— S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Nuttallia cerasiformls. — 'This, the Oso 
Berry of California, serves to perpetuate the 
j memory of that celebrated American bo¬ 
tanist, Thomas Nuttall. It is a member of 
the Rose family, being nearly related to the 
Plum and Cherry. Though decidedly less 
i showy when in flower than most of its im- 
I mediate relatives, this Nuttallia is especially 
l valuable from the fact that it is at its best 
j during the month of February or first liulf of 
! March. It forms an upright bush, and 
I pushes up suckers so freely that it soon de- 
I velops into a dense shrub. Given an isolated 
1 position on the lawn or in 6 ome similar spot, 

1 it will reach a height of 6 feet or thereabouts. 

uid considerably more in diameter. The 
1 lowers, which are borne in great profusion, 

J are arranged in short, pendulous racemes, 
much after the manner of those of the 
dowering Currant (Kibes sanguiueum). They 
•ire of a. greenish-white tint, but the profu- 
i sion in which they are borne compensates for 
any lack of colouring, as an isolated sped- 
| men, when at its best, is exceedingly grace- 
I fill. It is easily propagated, and can be ob- 
| tained without difficulty from tree and shrub 
i nurseries.—G. S. 

Arbutus furiens. A very pretty species of 
Arbutus in quite a small state was recently 
noted in flower in the temperate-house at 
Kew. The leaves of this species are ovate in 
J shape, toothed at the edges, and of a deep 
green tint. The flowers, which are borne in 
i short axillary racemes, are pure waxy-white 
in colour, and very numerous. It is a native 
I of Chili, and is decidedly rare ; in fact, I 
j have never before met with it. Probably, it 
would be hardy in the south of England, 
though given glass protection at Kew. Ae- 
I cording to the “Dictionary of Gardening.” 
j the specific name of furiens is derived from 
the fact that the fruit, a reddish-brown berry, 

| causes delirium if eaten.—X. 

The Mountain Pine (Pi iius inontana). — 

I This is one of the smaller-growing members 
of the Pine family, as. at mud, it is not 
often met with over a dozen feet in height, 
while some individuals do not reach half that 
size. It is found in a state of nature oil 
most of the mountainous districts of central 
and southern Europe, and varying a good 
deal in different localities and at different 
elevations, several specific names have been 
applied to the various forms thereof. It is 
frequently met with in the form of a bush, 
the branches, spreading at first, have towards 
the upper part an upright tendency. These 
branches are densely clothed with dark green 
leaves, each about a couple of inches in 
length. The Mountain Pine is quite at home 
1 in a bleak and exposed spot, and is seen to 
advantage when planted in a mass or clump, 
j especially if crowning a bank or knoll. For 
the larger arrangements of rockwork, too, it 
I is well suited; indeed, the smallest forms 
may be readily accommodated in a very 
limited space. It is a very old plant in gar- 
I dens, but, though occasionally met with, it 
might, especially where space is a considera¬ 
tion, be more often planted than it is. This 
i belongs to the same section as the Austrian 
! and Scotch Pines.—C. 
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AZORES CHERRY LAUREL (PRUNUS 
LUSITANICA VAR. AZORIC'A). 

The Portuguese Laurel, introduced in 1648, 
and its allies are certainly very fine ever¬ 
greens in many parts of our country, but I 
think the best of them all for effect, in the 
south, at least, for I do not know the limit 
of its hardiness, is the Azores Cherry Laurel, 
of which we give an illustration. It is a very 
free grower, beautiful in form, and distiuet 
in colour. The 6tems show a tine red colour, 
and the shoots are useful for mixing with 
flowers in the house in winter. I first saw it 


ROSES. 

ROSE VICTOR VERDIER IN POTS. 
This grand old Hybrid Perpetual, raised 
many years ago by Mono. Lacharme, is a 
first-rate sort for pot culture, for it has 
the merit of the Hybrid Teas in producing its 
blossoms upon erect stems. We are apt to 
acorn this old Ruse outdoors, for its colour 
(rosy-carmine) is not much admired; but 
under glass, when any high-coloured flower 
is appreciated in March or early spring, this 
variety shows up remarkably well. 


with a little warmth at the roots, such as a 
bed of leaves would afford, but the best 
blooms are obtained after the plantu have 
been established twelve months. 

I always look upon this old Rose as one of 
the first Hybrid Teas. It seems to me to 
possess qualities that none of the other 
Hybrid Perpetuate do—namely, an almost 
continuous isitiocession of flower-buds—and 
there can be no doubt that the Hybrid Teas 
of the present day are indirectly derived 
from Victor Yerdier through Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam. 

I A few first-rate sorts closely allied to 
I Victor Verdier, and all possessing the rigid 
j flower stems, are Captain Christy, a grand 
old Rose, with huge, Peeony-like blooms of sil¬ 
very-pink colouring. The red Captain 
I Christy would also be a grand forcing sort, 
and it is a Rose of merit, but rather over¬ 
looked. Countess of Oxford would give us 
a fine dark carmine, with purplish shading, 
a glorious bold flower of commanding np 
I pearance. Then there are Mme. Bois and 
I the even more beautiful Mile. Eugenie Ver¬ 
dier, a Rose that at one time was as popular 
I almost as La France. Then there is Pride 
| of Waltham, perhaps the becit of all tli3 
I salmon-pinks, with very large, bold flower:;, 

I of grand appearance. Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
j canachi is largely uoed to-day for market in 
pots, and it commands a ready sale, the bloa- 
! some being so massive and showy. Queen 
I of Queens is a beautiful pink, with blush 
shading—a truly perpetual Rose, as, indeed, 
all of the sorts' arc that I have named, and 
Silver Queen is of similar habit, but of a 
more delicate blush tint. 

Every one of these should be grown, and 
if possible in a house bv themselves, and 
they would afford a grand supply of either 
cut blossom or decorative pot plants that 
would mingle well with the apricots and 
other tints of the Hybrid Teas. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Phyllis. —This charming little Poly- 
antha Rose is very bright in the greenhouse 
just now, giving that touch of warm colour 
much needed. Its graceful sprays are pro¬ 
duced freely, and there is not the stiffneos of 
epray represented in Gloire des Polyantha. 
The cherry-pink colour, too, is very pleasing. 
There is a near resemblance—too near, many 
think—between Phyllis, Maman Levavasseur, 

I and Mrs. W. H. Cutbusli, and I certainly 
! think one of the varieties will be sufficient 
I to grow. If raisers could give us a true scar 
j let in thus dwarf form, what a valuable plant 
it would be ! Those Roses are very lovelv 
I when grown on short stems in pots, for, al- 
I though diminutive in bloom, they make a 
good, bushy head of growth. It is, however, 
i as outside massing Roses that they score 
: most. Their neat habit of growth and the 
sprays produced on erect stems give them a 
1 great decorative value. They strike freely 
from cuttings inserted now from wood that 
has just flowered. A stock could soon be 
raised by purchasing a few of the flowering 
plants that are now to be had in the market. 
—Rosa. 


The Azores Cherry Laurel (Primus lusitanica var. azorica). 


in Woods’ nursery, at Mares fie Id, and I hope 
lie and others have good stocks of it. It has 
endured several hard winters with me, but. 
probably, will not be hardy in northern and 
void parts? I have not seen old trees of it, 
so cannot say liow it is in that state. There 
are, in addition to the variety azorica, 
several others, including myrtifolia, in 
tthich the leaves are smaller than in the type, 
the branches being of more erect growth, 
coriacea, and Ormstoniensis. S. R. 

Bose of Sharon (M.). 
cinum. It will grow in 
It is a good covert plant 


This is Hyperi 


m caly- 


>Iace 


r^ydhod^nitely 


The blooms are large, with fine bold petals, 
formed into a very shapely flower, with 
beautiful elongated buds, but, unfortunately, 
scentless. However, for cutting or for deco¬ 
ration, this quality is not so much a neces¬ 
sity, provided there is brilliance of colouring 
and good lasting powers, which this old Rose 
certainly possesses. It can be raised from 
cuttings as readily as a Gooseberry, go that 
a stock may quickly be obtained if desired. 
Two-year-old plants should be potted up early 
in October, giving them 6-inch, 7-inch, or 
8 -inch pots, as the roots seem to need. Such 
plants come in useful if gently brought on 


Roses and red-rust —Those who were troubled 
with this fungus last season will do well to take the 
matter in hand in pood time this year, so that, if net 
absolutely cured, the trouble may be considerably 
cheeked. Now that priming is finished, the plants 
should have a good syringing with Bordeaux mixture, 
and, if it has not been done already, the surface soil 
about the infected plants should be skimmed off and 
burnt, together with any primings and decayed 
foliage. As the plants grow, u spraying now and 
then, especially on the underside of the foliage, with 
the Bordeaux mixture will not give the red-rust 
fungus much chance.—R osa. 

Rose Milly Crean -This lovely Hybrid Tea has 
all the dainty colouring of a Mrs. Sharman Crawford 
and Mme. Gabriel Luizet, but with the vigour and 
habit of Caroline Testout, from which it must be 
either a seedling or a sport. If anything it is even 
more vigorous than Caroline Testout, ami would asso¬ 
ciate well with Conrad F. Meyer, planting this latter 
as tall bushes, with an undergrowth of Milly Crean. 
The blooms are very sweet-scented under glass. All 
of these Roses with delicate shades of pink are worth 
growing, because, although so numerous, they possess 
an individual charm, and they blend beadtifully with 
rich crimsons.—R osa. 


Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volumla XXIX. are cow ready, 
and may be had ef all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post- free, for 2& 
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VEGETABLES. 

GARDEN RUBBISH. 


given, and the gardener will readily agree 
that his garden rubbish has really become ol 
value. Alfred S. Brett. 


Properly treated, much of the rubbish of 
a garden is of the greatest value. Now and 
on through the summer there will be quanti¬ 
ties of weeds produced in all our gardens. 
These, together with the refuse of the vege¬ 
table crops, must be removed to allow the 
legitimate occupants full room for develop¬ 
ment. Properly treated, they arc rich 
food constituents. There are three methods 
of disposal-—digging the refuse in, burning it, 
and making a rubbish-heap. Digging in 
gives the least trouble, and, m my opinion, is 
the least satisfactory. True, the rubbish 
rots, and returns to the soil the materials 
of which it is built up ; but either the bonfire 
or the rubbish-heap yields these very mate 
rials in a condensed and far more nutritious 
form, easily transported to wherever they are 
ment required. 

All perennial weeds, with hard, creeping 
root-stocks,euch as Couch Grass or “Twitch, 
Nettles, and Coltsfoot, should be carefully 
separated, collected together, and burned. 
This may be conveniently done when the 
trimmings of Roses, hedges, and fruit-trees, 
old, worn out Pea and Bean-sticks, Cabbage- 
stumps, etc., go to make that glorious blaze 
which is the delight of the junior members of 
the family. It is a popular error that a day 
when the wind blows boisterously should be 
chosen for the operation. It will be found 
in practice that a calm day id preferable, as 
then the fire smoulders rather than flares, and 
the ashes remain in a compact heap when th 
fire has burnt out. The ashes from a bonfire 
are most valuable, either spread over the 
ground and dug in, or ne a top-dressing for 
Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Celery, and other 
crops which suffer from the attacks of in¬ 
sect pests. Frequent dustingn with ashes 
from a bonfire keep the insects away from 
the seedlings, and stimulate them to more 
rapid growth. 

But to get full manurial value from the soft 
annual weedo—Chickweed, Groundsel, Milk 
weed, annual Grasses, and so on—one must 
(to use a Yankee expression) “run” a rub¬ 
bish-heap. And why? Because the rubbish- 
heap produces humus, or decayed vegetable 
matter ; and if the soil is to be productive, it 
is needful that it contain a fair proportion 
of this same humus. The soil of half the 
smaller gardens—amateurs’ gardens—is woe¬ 
fully wanting in this very essential consti¬ 
tuent, humus. 

It is easy to rot. all this green rubbish by 
throwing it into a corner and letting it decay 
naturally. It is far better to assist decay, 
and enrich the heap at the same time, by 
giving a little attention ao it progresses and 
grows in bulk, adding one or two rich, but 
cheap, fertilisers from time to time. These 
fertilisers are soot, slaked lime, and salt. 
Begin by spreading the weeds in some out- 
of-the-way corner. Do not pile them up in 
a heap, but spread them, bo as to leave a flat 
surface, and as you add other lots, distri¬ 
bute them layer by layer, keeping the flat | 
surface aforesaid. \Vhcn the heap 
8 inches to a foot high, give it a good dress¬ 
ing of soot, and pile on another layer of 
rubbiflh ns it is obtained. When another 
foot has been added, give a good coating of 
slaked lime, and continue these layers of 
green rubbish, giving alternate dressings of 
soot and lime, until the end of the summer 
brings in its wake the end of the wcedfl, then 
finish the heap off slightly higher in the I 
centre than the sides, finally dusting the | 
surface with coarse or refuse salt. 

Let it remain for a twelvemonth, then 
break it up, and there will be found a mass 
of rich, fertilising material, all ready rotted 
for incorporation with the soil and assimila¬ 
tion by the plants—material invaluable alike 
for digging into the vegetable quarter, top¬ 
dressing beds, plantations of bush fruit, 
shrubberies, or flower-borders, useful for 
mixing with the soil for pot-plants or | 
window-boxes—in fact, unsurpassed for j 
enriching poor soils and maintaining the ex¬ 
cellence of rich ones. If the practice sug¬ 
gested is systematically followed, a marl ' 
imnrovement in the fertility of the garden 


will ensue, the resiUtuig 
the soil will more fnan , 


improvement in 
uble 


uprovement 


INTERMEDIATE CARROTS. 

It is not so many years ago that the bulk of 
Carrot seed was sown about the middle of 
April, and no further sowing made for the 
year, July or early August sowings being out 
of the question, and even now ignored by a 
great many cultivators. Doubtless many 
have failed with these midsummer sowingo 
from relying upon such long grow-ing varie¬ 
ties as Red Surrey, James’ Scarlet, Altri rig- 
ham, and a few others. Of late years prizes 
have been awarded 1 at most of our vegetable 
shows for both long-roooted and stump-rooted 
Carrots, which was a wise otep, as in many 
cases it is well-nigh impossible to grow the 
former to any degree of excellence, especially 
on thin or gravelly soils. Although it is 
pretty well understood nowadays that ground 
freshly manured is against shapely roots, it 
is w-ell to call the attention of cultivators to 
the fact. Ground that haw been cleared of 
Celery I usually set aside for root crops, 
such as Carrots, Parsnips, and Beet, the 
moulding up of the Celery causing the ground 
to be deeply worked, all that is required 
after levelling down being to apply a light 
dressing of equal parts of soot and lime, and 
fork back the plot ns deeply as possible. 
Then it ie roughly raked over to remove 
stones, etc., and either the ground trod or a 
light roller passed over it when in a fairly 
dry state. The drills are got out 15 inches 
asunder, 1 inch deep, the seed, mixed with 
wand so that it shall not hang together, dis¬ 
tributed thinly and evenly, the drills closed 
in with the feet, a final rake over finishing 
the work. In some seasons, when showery 
weather prevails, slugs quickly devour the 
young planks, so that liming of an evening 
becomes a necessity at short intervals. The 
plants should be thinned out to 4 inches 
apart, the frequent use of the flat hoe pro¬ 
moting rapid growth until the tops meet. 

J. 


CELERIAC, OR TURNIP ROOTED 
CELERY. 

This vegetable is not grown in this country 
to anything like the extent it is on the Con¬ 
tinent. With us its cultivation is confined 
principally to private gardens, and why ama¬ 
teurs do not grow it more extensively than 
they do is difficult to account for. 11~is not 
because there is any obstacle from a cultural 
point of view which acts as a deterrent, 
neither can it arise from fear of more time 
and labour being absorbed than amateurs can 
afford. Compared with the growing of 
Celery, which most amateurs having a garden 
make a hobby of, the cultivation of Celcriac 
is an easy matter, and involves no more time 
and labour than other ordinary vegetable 
crops. It is such a toothsome and appetising 
vegetable when well grown and properly 
cooked, that all who appreciate Celery when 
stew’ed and served as a dish cannot fail to 
like Celeriae ; while those who partake of 
Celery for the sake of its dietetic property 
would derive the 6ame benefit from the eating 
of Celeriae. It would also afford a welcome 
change in the menu in the depth of winter, 
when vegetables are ofttimes none too plenti¬ 
ful in the amateur’s garden, and may also be 
used as an addition to other ingredients of 
the salad-bowl. Like most other vegetables, 
Celeriae has been greatly improved of late 
years. When first introduced the roots were 
inclined to be coarse, badly shaped, and not 
infrequently when cooked some would be 
found discoloured when cut open, with por¬ 
tions of the flesh of a hard, stringy nature. 
Since then varieties having more sym¬ 
metrical-shaped roots have been raised, and 
the defects mentioned have also been almost 
entirely eliminated. At any rate, it is seldom 
that a badly-coloured or defective root is 
met with, if cultivation details, such as 
affording ample supplies of water through¬ 
out the season while the plants are growing 
and forming their roots or bulbs, and in not 
sowing too early, «o that the plants do not 
sustain a check before being planted out, are 
strictly observed. The second or third week 
in March—the former period for the cooler 


districts and the latter for the south—is early 
enough to sow the seed. 

Culture. —As regards details, the plants 
should be treated like Celery, but wdien ready 
for transferring jto their permanent quarters 
outdoors, instead of a trench being required 
plant them on the flat only. For this pur¬ 
pose select an open, sunny spot, and make 
the soil light and rich by digging in a liberal 
quantity of old Mushroom-bed manure or 
that from an old hot-bod. When rather 
heavy soil has to be dealt with, it is a good 
plan to manure and dig the plot in the 
ordinary manner in the autumn or winter. 
Then early in March give the surface a threc- 
inch dressing of either or both of the manures 
named, or leaf-mould will do if the other 
materials aro not forthcoming, and mix this 
with the top six inches of soil by digging it 
in with a fork. This w-ill be found an ex¬ 
cellent surface preparation, and the soil will 
be in capital condition at planting-time. The 
plants should be lifted with a ball and 
set out in lines eighteen inches apart, with a 
distance of fifteen inches between the plants. 
Avoid deep planting, otherwise the roots or 
bulbs will develop beneath the soil instead of 
above, ns they should do. Water freely 
whenever the condition of the atmosphere 
demands it. keep the soil well worked between 
the rows by hoeing it frequently, confine 
the top growth to one stem, as with Celery, 
and mould up the roots or bulbs when fully 
grown. Some growlers lift and store the 
plants in sand, but 1 think they keep best 
when left in the ground and moulded or 
covered with a sufficient amount of soil to 
prevent their being damaged by frost. From 
here they can be lifted as required, and there 
is then never any danger of the roots becom¬ 
ing shrivelled and lacking in tenderness when 
cooked. A. W. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The earlier one can produce these the better. 
Early April is a good date to sow a few seeds, 
when the plants can be given glass accom¬ 
modation, which they must have until the 
late spring frosts are over. Place two seeds 
in a 4 inch pot, after filling it with some good 
loam and a dash of leaf-soil, pressing down 
the seeds about a quarter of an inch, and 
standing the pots in a temperature of 60 degs. 
if at command, affording no water until the 
seedlings appear, when a light position near 
the glass will be the ideal place for them. 
The weaker plant of the two should be pulled 
out quite early, and the remaining one 
secured to a neat stake, or it may get crip¬ 
pled. Do not let the plants get pot-bound, 
but shift into 6-inch pots if you cannot plant 
them direct on the mounds of partly-ex¬ 
hausted hotbeds, where a few early plants do 
well, and may be set out the first week in 
May, provided a frame or hand-light shelters 
them until early in June. My plan is to 
form a bed of leaves, some four feet in height, 
and place a barrowful of good loam every 
six feet (the bed is about ten feet wide). 
Here I place the hand-lights, and set the 
plants therein, giving no water for a few 
days, but keeping them close and shaded from 
strong sunshine. In two or three days water 
in, dispense with shade, and in favourable 
weather afford a little ventilation from 9 a.m. 
up to 4 p.m., when damp over with a rose 
can and close for the night, continuing this 
for a few weeks, until the nights get warm 
enough to remove the protection altogether— 
doing this gradually, of course. As soon ns 
the plants get- a good start, the point of the 
main shoot should be removed, and the re¬ 
sulting laterals kept in place right and left 
by pegs, again pinching any robust shoot 
inclined to take the lead to the detriment 
of the w r eaker ones. 

To gather a good supply of Marrows, some 
attention is necessary after they are estab¬ 
lished, such as regulating and thinning the 
shoots, and even the fruits in some seasons, 
the application of water, which must be fre¬ 
quent during hot weather, and an occasional 
dose of manure-water tending to keep the 
plants flourishing until autumn frosts cut 
them down. Where no glass accommodation 
exists, sow the seeds on the prepared mound 
at the end of April, and as soon as the plants 
appear protect at night by covering with an 
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inverted flower-pot. For quality, the small 
Custard variety should be planted, along with 
Moore’s Cream and Hibberd’s Prolific, a trio 
hard to beat. A mistake to be avoided, if 
you wish the plants to continue a long time 
in bearing, is overcropping. By this I mean 
allowing the fruits to remain long on the plants 
after they become fit. This naturally soon 
exhausts the plants, and, what is more, many 
of the fruits are too ripe for cooking. Mar¬ 
rows about half-grown are the best for a 
gentleman's table. It is .surprising how long 
a time Marrows keep fresh after being cut if 
placed in a cool shed or room, and down 
West, a jam, or preserve, as Devonians term 
it, is made from the ripe fruits, and flavoured 
with ginger, but 1 am afraid that, after the 
sugar has been added for sweetening, very 
little of the Marrow can be detected, yet it 
is a favourite jam in Devonshire. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Sparrows and Peas. -Sparrows have 
proved exceedingly troublesome since the 
Peas ap]>cared above ground, and have 
damaged the earliest varieties, to a certain 
extent, by eating the tender leaves. A goed 
deterrent is soot, or, rather, it has the repu¬ 
tation of being so, but unless it is frequently 
used, so that a certain amount of it is always 
adhering to the leaves, the birds take but 
little notice of it. Having either heard or 
read that Tobacco powder is an excellent 
thing to use as a preventive against the 
attacks of sparrows, I was determined to try 
it, and the results have far exceeded my ex¬ 
pectations, as the birds have not touched 
them since. The plants were first damped 
with a syringe, and the powder was then 
lightly dredged on to the leaves, and although 
two applications were given, I think one was 
quite sufficient, as it rendered the foliage so 
unpalatable that they did not want to sample 
it the second time. This is a simple and 
cheap remedy, and where Sparrows arc in 
the habit of giving annual trouble in this 
way, it can be recommended as a preven¬ 
tive, as the powder does not injure the plants 
in the slightest degree, and saves the trouble 
of having either to guard or net them over.— 
G. P. K. 

Spring: Cabbages. -In spite of the un¬ 
favourable weather conditions of the past 
three months, the early breadth of Cabbages 
set out in good time last autumn for the ex¬ 
press purpose of having heads ready for cut¬ 
ting by the end of March, has sustained but 
little damage, and the majority of them were 
ready for dining-room use by the time stated. 
Compared with last year, when the plants 
were unusually late before turning in, there 
is a gain of several -weeks, but I generally 
contrive, if possible, to have the earliest 
breadth ready for use by the period men¬ 
tioned, in case the ground is wanted for 
other purposes, in addition to having the 
satisfaction of being able to cut nice hearts 
so early in the season. So far, there is not 
the slightest sign of one among the 1,200 
plants set out bolting ; but, as a rule, L am 
generally fortunate in losing hut few from 
this cause, in spite of the plants being raised 
early in August. A later set-out breadth of 
plants from seed sown the latter end of 
August is very backward, and the frost is re¬ 
sponsible for some few gaps in the rows, hut 
when warmer weather sets in these will, no 
doubt, grow away quickly and form a good 
succession to the first-named. The voung 
plants still remaining in the seed drills from 
this late sowing have wintered well, and will 
furnish plants for making another plantation 
with in the open for suecessional purposes. 
When the hearts of these and those of the 
preceding named lot of plants have been cut, 
they will not be discarded, but retained for 
supplying “eollards” through the autumn 
and winter months.—A. W. 

Vegetable trials at Wisley. —No doubt 
many readers are interested in learning the 
results of the various trials that are con¬ 
ducted in the Wisley Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society each year, although 
full particulars can only be obtained through 
the possession of a copy of the Society’s 
journal. Many persarrs> however, are con 
tent to learn what thAgy^Vjeqitfji |0>urs 


from the respective committees of the society, j 
who examine the trials, and make awards to 
the most notable selections. This year the 
vegetable trials are limited to Asparagus, 
rows of the respective varieties grown, of 
course, standing for many years ; also Pars¬ 
ley, of which we have very beautiful stocks ; 
Beet, of which there are many varieties; 
Brussels Sprouts, few really diverse, with 
many names; Cabbages, of which, again, 
there are many ; and Potatoes. Of these last 
the trials will include new or seedling varie¬ 
ties, also testing the cropping qualities of 
seed tubers from various soils and climates. 
From all these much that is very interest¬ 
ing should result.—A. D. 

Radish Long White —A trial of this variety of 
Radish last year proved that it La equally as good 
eating as the coloured or red kinds, and is worthy of 
a place in all gardens where this popular and much 
appreciated vegetable has to be grown in quantity. 
The root is equal in length and circumference to that 
of a well-grown red variety, and being quite white 
and well formed is most useful for certain purposes 
where red ones have hitherto been employed, but 
which had to be peeled before they could be used. 
They are also of great service for mixing with the 
long red sorts to make variety when Radishes are re¬ 
quired at the breakfast-tabic.—A. W. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Among the plants which 
may be harl in flower now are Pelargoniums, 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Spiraeas, Trumpet 
LilievS, Honeysuckles, Dielytra spectabiiis, 
when well grown, Solomon’s Seal, Lily of 
the Valiev, Deutzias, Himantophyllums, and 
a few other things from the stove, if it 
should be necessary to make a special effort 
for any purpose. Forced Dutch bulbs are 
now over, and will hardly be required now, 
as there is plenty for cutting outside. Roses 
should be a special feature. In large places, 
Roses, Carnations, and Pelargoniums will 
each have a house to themselves during the 
growing season, but can be moved to the 
conservatory now. Pelargoniums will re¬ 
quire a few small sticks to keep the flowers 
in position, but should not- be too stiffly 
trained. Palms may be repotted now if they 
require it., but not otherwise, as, with judi¬ 
cious feeding, smaller pots than are custo¬ 
mary will do. Tubs are a good deal used 
now for large specimens, and these may be 
had in various sizes, to suit many things. 
Wo are using tubs for Palms, Dracsenas, and 
other flne-foliaged plants. We have had 
tubs from Belgium. They are rather cheaper 
than anything we can get here, but the car¬ 
riage is rather heavy. If not already done, 
Acacias, Luculia gratissima, Epnerises, 
and winter-flowering Heaths should he 
pruned into shape, and when they break into 
growth, repotting, if required, may have 
to be done. Unless the house is well draped 
with climbers, a light shade should be lined. 
Young growing plants of Fuchsias, .Helio¬ 
tropes, etc., may he pinched from time to 
time to thicken the growth, and liquid- 
manure given once or twice a week to all 
plants developing flower-buds, hut it should 
not be given when the hall is very dry, as 
it will run to waste. 

Propagating house.— Now that the stock 
of bedding plants has been secured, this 
house can he given up to the propagation 
and growth of winter-flowering plants. The 
gardener has to look a long way ahead in 
order to meet all demands for flowers in 
winter. Old plants of Begonias may be cut 
down, and when the young shoots are a 
couple of inches long, take them off as cut¬ 
tings and insert them in sandy peat in the 
hot-bed. Leaves with a bud at the base— 
or, if there is no hud. the leaf cuttings of 
Begonias—will develop buds that will ulti¬ 
mately form plants. Good cuttings will be 
better, if obtainable; hut when a plant is 
exhausted from flowering so long, it is diffi¬ 
cult to get good cuttings from them. Work 
up a stock from young plants if possible. 
Young side shoots may he had from Tree- 
Carnations now, and will root quickly in 
light sandy compost in bottom heat. I have 
rooted them in damp sand on a board over 
the hot-water pipes, or they will root in an 
ordinarv hotbed—in fact, an ordinary hot¬ 
bed will do a good deal of useful work now. 

Ferns under glass. —Small plants should | 
be shifted on, and a few old plants of com- 
moil varieties may he thrown out to make . 


room, as Ferns, like other things, wear out. 
If any spores were left over from the autumn 
sowing, they may be sown now. I do not 
know how long Fern-spores retain their 
vitality, but I have sown the spores of 
Maiden hair Ferns which had been kept nine 
years, and a considerable number of little 
plants came up in the pot. A thin shade 
will be required now on bright days. Do 
not syringe Maiden-hairs, but damp floors 
often on warm days, and a little ventilation 
will be required. 

Work in the Vineries. —In the early house 
the Grapes will be. colouring; pcasihly, if 
the Vines were started early, they may bo 
ripe, or at least well-coloured, though the 
flavour may not be quite up to the mark, 
as time is required to get tne full flavour. 
If the house gets very hot, and the Grapes 
have to be kept some time, a thin shade along 
the upper part of the house will be desirable. 
In some cases the lateral growtli is allowed 
a little more freedom whilst the Grapes are 
colouring, but this should not be eneourag3<1 
overmuch, as it leads to late root action and 
excitement when rest is more necessary. 
Cover the floor of the house with litter if 
possible, to keep down dust. 

Melons In houses and frames.— Bottom- 
heat there must be to do Melons well, and the 
soil must have some body in it if the growtli 
is to become hard enough to hear the sun¬ 
shine, and Melons ought to he grown with¬ 
out shade. In the case of Cucumbers, some 
of the old leaves may be thinned, but the old 
leaves of Melons, like the main leaves of the 
Grape-Vines, do the best work. If the 
old leaves lose colour, the progress and 
flavour of the fruit will suffer. A little air 
should be given early in the morning, and 
increased as required to meet and control the 
temperature. Water containing some stimu¬ 
lant must be given when the crop is swelling. 

Figs under glass. —The most important 
thing in to keep control of the roots. This 
is wny Figs usually do better in pots or tubs 
than when planted out in the bonier. There 
is such a thing as the early crop of Figs 
falling when the roots are deep in the border. 
Root-pruning will correct this gross habit and 
make the trees fruit. 

Round the house. —Trees and shrubs in 
tubs are more in demand than formerly. 
Bays are not hardy enough to remain out¬ 
doors, hut Hollies, Portugal Laurels, Boxes, 
and the large-leaved silver Euonymus, as 
standards and pyramids, give character to 
a place, and may remain out all winter, and 
arc easily kept in condition. 

Outdoor garden. —Choice new shrubs can 
generally be obtained in pots, and after the 
weather has become settled in the spring 
or early in May is generally a suitable time 
to plant. This refers to all climbing plants 
and new Roses—in fact, the Roses, if in pots, 
may be planted in May or June with advan¬ 
tage, as the roots soon get established, and 
growth is rapid. All planters know the value 
of a thorough preparation of the noil, with a 
little good loamy compost placed round the 
roots in planting. Manure should not be 
given to the roots, though it. may he used as 
a mulch on the surface. Give a close look 
round all Rose-beds now, and clear away 
all suckers. One of the advantages of having 
beds of Roses on their own roots is the 
absence of suckers. Mine. Levuvasseur, 
known m the baby Rambler, makes a charm¬ 
ing bed, and the plants are reasonable in 
price, and may he had in pots. The blue 
n&rdv Priuiros3 is a charming little plant. 
I raised a lot of seedlings some time back. 
Most of the early-flowering plants varied in 
colour, hut not blue; but the later plautn, of 
weaker habit, are now producing flowers of 
various shades of blue and purple. This 
shows that the small, weakly plants should be 
taken care of and encouraged. 

Fruit garden. —Dress the wounds of can¬ 
kered trees with a sharp knife or chisel, ami 
apply tar to the surface of the w ounds; and 
if there are holes in the stems or branches, 
apply a poultice of lime and cow manure to 
keep out the air and encourage the formation 
of new bark. All trees subject to canker on 
damp land should be planted on stations. 
Keep Tobacco powder handy, as green and 
black fly-will probably be-found oh the young 
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shoots of Peaches before the flowers fall, 
and a small number of aphides soon in¬ 
creases, and gives trouble unless promptly 
dealt with. The low temperature will keep 
back the blossoms on fruit-trees, and this will 
be an advantage. There appears to be plenty 
of blossom-buds on most of the hardy fruit- 
trees. In some amateurs’ gardens the birds 
have done a good deal of damage to the 
Gooseberry-bushes by eating the buds. 
There are various means which may be used 
to keep off the birds, but a beginning 
should be made in the autumn, before the 
birds begin their attacks. It is very difficult 
to stop them when they have tasted the buds. 
We have generally found lime and soot suffi¬ 
cient if u«ed early, and repeated if necessary. 
First damp the bushes with a soft-soap (solu¬ 
tion to cause the lime to adhere. 

Vegetable garden. —The sowing of many 
main crops of vegetables is now in progress. 
It is better to keep off the land when the sur¬ 
face is wet. By waiting and w atching, a dry 
seed-time can generally be obtained. A few 
light boards are useful in wet seosone, and 
it is a great help to small seeds to be able to 
cover with sifted compost in a wet time. 
Most vegetable-growers know the value of 
111 is, and reserve a heap of suitable compost 
for the purpose. The charred matter ob¬ 
tained by burning garden rubbish forms a 
very useful covering for small seeds. Every 
plant will thrive in it. I am (suspicious of 
the clearings of the rubbish-yardn unless they 
have been exposed to fire, ns they produce so 
many weeds ; but when exposed to heat, in¬ 
sects'and the seeds of weeds are destroyed. 
Early Potatoes, Carrots, Lettuces, Aspara¬ 
gus, and Seakale are now obtainable from 
the hot beds, and Miifthroom-beds are now 
bearing freely in the house where the beds 
have been properly made and good spawn 
used. Beds or ridges may bo made outside 
now for bearing during summer. If there 
are any spare lights and a few rough boards 
to fix temporarily over one or more Aspara¬ 
gus-beds, they will form a succession to the 
forced crops. A frame or pit planted with 
dwarf French Beans will he useful. 

E. Hobday. 


May 1st .—Planted a bed of Pentstemons. 
A good selection of varieties makes a very 
effective mass. . Sowed more hardy annuals. 
Filled a number of wire baskets with Aspara¬ 
gus Sprengeri for conservatory. Started 
Achimenes. Some of these will be worked 
into baskets later. Planted purple Clematis 
Jackmaiii and Honeysuckles at the base of a 
pergola to cover the bottom. Rose Rove 
d’Or is one of the best for pergolas or a lofty 
wall. Vaporised all the plant-houses. We 
are anticipating the insects. 

May 2nd .—Sowed dw arf French Beans and 
Scarlet Runners. Sowed Waleheren and 
other Cauliflowers. Made hot-beds for 
Melons. As fust as the early Potatoers are 
lifted from the frames, beds are prepared for 
Cucumbers and other crops. Hollies are 
moving well now. Shall sprinkle them every 
fine afternoon for a time. This ifi often of 
more use than water at the roots. Lettuces 
and small salads are sow-n often now. Let¬ 
tuces in the seed-beds may be thinned, and 
a mulch of manure placed among them. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 1 
April 14th. 

There was again a very remarkable display 
of flowers, the hall being filled to overflowing 
with the choicest things in season, the exhi- ! 
bits of flowering shrubs, Carnations, Roses, 
Daffodils, and hardy flowers being numerous. 
The gold medal group of Rosea from Mr. 
Geo. Mount, Canterbury, was one of the 
chief features of the show, and we believe we 
are right in saying that nothing finer in the 
month of April has ever been staged. Bold 
groups of Mrs. J. Laing, Joftapli Lowe, Rich¬ 
mond, Mine. Abel Chatenay, and the like 
were supported by smaller groups of Mine. 
Pernet Duclier, Perle des Jardins, Anna 
Olivier, and others in the height of perfec- j 
tion, the whole being finely displayed, and 
forming a most imposing exhibit, which was 
greatly admired. Messrs. Win, Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, in no less than three direc¬ 
tions exhibited their specialties, and in each 
case—the forced shrubs in flower, the won 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary . 

A nrit 27th .—Suoccasional crops of Peas 
are being sown. The rows are 12 feet apart, 
with other crops between. Peach-trees on 
walls are in flower. A close watch is kept 
for insects, and the Tobacco powder distri¬ 
butor used when noccusary, as insects must 
be dealt with promptly. Early-flowering 
Azaleas have been taken from the conser¬ 
vatory. Seed-pods are picked off, and the 
plants placed in a warm house, where the 
syringe can be used for a time. 

Ayril 28th .—Placed sticks to last season’s 
budded Roses to secure them from the wind, 
as the buds are sometimes blown out if 
neglected. Sowed Pansies, Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, and other hardy flowers. 
Planted a large bed of single and double 
Pyrethrums for cutting. Planted a number 
of Ivies in tubs to form a screen ; will be 
trained to a trellis. Planted several beds 
with Violas; a layer of cow-manure was put 
into the bed about 8 inches deep, as our soil 
is rather hot. 


A/n il 29th .—Filled a cold pit w ith Straw¬ 
berries in pots for late fruiting. These 
generally come in useful in May, just before 
the fruits are ripe in the open air. Some of 
the early forced plants of Royal Sovereign 
have been planted out for autumn fruiting. 
We have generally had a good second crop 
from the early forced planks, and we usually 
have good crops of alpine Straw berries, 
which are much appreciated. The beds have 
been top-dressed with manure. 


April, doth .—Bedding plants in variety are 
now being moved to temporary shelters not 
far from trees, which still further afford 
protection. There will, doubtless, l>e more 
frost, and we cannot afford to take risks. 
Planted a collection of Ivies on the north 
side of a wall to hide the dirty surface. 
Weed-killers have been used on gravel roads 
and paths, selecting a dry time for the pur¬ 
pose, as the killer is more effective when 
dry, and the edgings cLmot suffer. 


Digiti; 
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derful display of Carnations, and the rockery 
and alpine exhibit—there was much to ad¬ 
mire. From Mr. A. de Rothschild came a 
very handsome lot of Hippeastrums (Ama¬ 
ryllis), chiefly of the dark crimson or allied 
shades of colour, which created an impos¬ 
ing display. The Carnations and Lilies from 
Mr. W. H. Page, Tangley Park Nursery, 
Hampton, were an exceptionally good lot, 
and well disposed, the handsome vases of the 
Carnations appearing to great advantage. 
The white trumpet Lilies from this exhibitor 
were very fine, and the whole, arranged over 
a groundwork of Maiden-hair Ferns, was 
distinctly pleasing. The Messrs. Hugh Low 
and Co., Bush Hill Park. Enfield, filled a 
table with a choice lot of Carnations in the 
best kinds, together with Heaths, Polyantha 
and other Roses, the Australian Bottle 
Brush, and a very telling lot of that fine 
trailing plant, Lotus peliorrynehus, whose 
scarlet flowers mingle so well with the silvery 
trailing shoots and growths. Messrs. Jus. 
Veitcli and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a 
very fine exhibit of greenhouse-flowering 
plants, such as Boronias, Crowea nngusti- 
folia, Streptosolen, Rhododendrons of the 
hybrid Himalayan set, Erica propendens, and 
the like. In another direction the same firm 
had a remarkable exhibit of Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia in several shades of colour, natural 
and otherwise; also the white-flowered 
Thomas Hogg, etc. Lilacs were also good 
and very effective. In the first-named group 
a huge specimen of Medinilla magnifica was 
seen in fine blooin. From Swanley the 
Messrs. Canned and Sons brought a very 
handsome lot of Zonal Pelargoniums in fine 
bunches and in great variety. Messrs. Ii. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, had a table of 
choice Ferns and flowering plants, as Ciner¬ 
arias, Pelargonium Cloriuda, several Poly¬ 
antha Hoses, as Mine. Levavasseur, Princess 
Ena. etc., anil a distinct new- Fern, Cyr- 
tomium falcatum var. Mayi. Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, had many 
choice new Roses on show-, and which will, 
doubtless, be in demand in the near future. 

• Forced shrubs and other flowers from Mr. 


L. R. Russell were very finely set up, and in¬ 
cluded Pyrus, Ribes, Lilacs in many varie¬ 
ties, Clematises, etc., etc. Messrs. Paul and 
Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had many 
interesting things in a group of mixed plants, 
and alpines, Lonicera Maacki, several Deut- 
zias, and Cytisus Daisy Hill were among the 
more prominent exhibits. In a group of 
hardy early flowers Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, Hants, displayed many Aubrietias in 
the most beautiful and showy kinds; also 
single ami double Primroses in charming 
variety, Wood Anemones, Primula species, 
and others. Messrs. T. 8. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, also set up a beautiful lot of hardy 
plants (alpines chiefly), with a few good 
Carnations. Sir E. Loder, Leonardslec, 
Horsham (gardener, Mr. Cook), sent some 
delightful bushes of Rhododendrons in flower, 
hybrid forms and others of the Himalayan 
set full of bloom, and not a little fragrance. 
Acers, Eulalias, Ivies, etc., were well ar 
ranged in a group from Messrs. Cripps and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells, the delicate tints of 
the Acer foliage harmonising well with the 
other plants named. The Carnations from 
Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, were very 
fine, and well disposed, a large number of 
the best commercial kinds being noted. A 
wonderful array of alpines in small pots, to¬ 
gether with brilliant masses of Rhododen¬ 
drons and other plants, came from Mr. G. 
Rcuthe, Kcston. Kent, a small collection of 
hardy plants l>eing shown by Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester. 

Messrs. Peed and Hons, West Norwood ; 
the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thamos ; 
Miss Alice Smith, Bognor, Sussex; the 
Misses Kipping. Hutton, Essex; Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery ; Pulham and Son, 
Elseuliani, Essex; Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, each bad a small display of 
alpine and other early flowers, single and 
double Primroses, Auriculas, Anemones, and 
the like being seen in each ease. Mr. Chas. 
Turner, Slough, brought a pleasing and well- 
grown lot of Caladiums in variety, the mode¬ 
rately large plants having well-coloured 
leaves. Mr. C. F. Waters, Balconib*, 
Sussex, had a very telling exhibit oLCarna¬ 
tions in the best kinds. Messrs. Jas. Carter 
and Co., High Holborn, had a very hand¬ 
some, naturally-disposed bank of Narcissus 
King Alfred, on which some 300 grand blooms 
of this excellent yellow trumpet Daffodil 
were set, and in another group a fine lot of 
Cinerarias. 

There were many fine groups of Narcissus, 
the newer kinds especially exciting much 
interest, the growers hailing from Ireland, 
Penzance, and other places. There was no 
award made in the competition for the Bnrr 
silver cup, the gold medal awarded by the 
Narcissus committee going to Mr. Clias. 
Dawson, Gnival, Penzance, whose unique set 
of novelties merits the highest praise. Pearl 
Diver, Barnadino, Bedouin, Geoff, aiul 
Horace are but a few of the good things in a 
group teeming with novelties. Miss F. W. 
Currey, Lismore, Ireland, also had a fine 
display of choice Narcissi, including the best 
of modern commercial kinds. Sir Josslyn 
Gore-Booth, Bart., Lissadel, Ireland, also 
bad a representative display of good kinds. 
Other exhibitors of choice Narcissi included 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Blake- 
brook, Kidderminster; Messrs. Hogg and 
Robertson, Dublin ; Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden ; F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, 
Sussex ; Messrs. R. H. Bath, Floral Farms, 
Wisbech; and Mrs. Backhouse, Hereford, 
whose small exhibit of novelties excited re¬ 
markable interest, her White Admiral, for 
example, Iveing regarded as the gem of the 
meeting, and a perfect giant in the Leedsi 
section of Daffodils. There were several 
other small exhibits of these flowers which 
call for no special comment. There was little 
of general interest before the fruit commit¬ 
tee on this occasion ; while among the exhi¬ 
bitors of Orchids we noted Mr. H. S. 
Goodsou, Putney; Messrs. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham ; J. McBean and Co., Hugh Low 
and Co., Jas. Veitcli and Sons, Limited, and 
others. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
advertising columns. 
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WIREWORMS, GRUBS, 



Eelworms, Wootliice, Leatherjackets, Ants, Beetles, 
Millipedes, Centipedes, Slugs, etc., 


Vaporite applied as directed completely 
destroys these insects in the soil without the 
slightest injury to the plants. 

Vaporite is non-poisonous, cleanly and 
easily applied. It costs only a few pence 
for a whole garden. 


VAPORITE. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


Messrs. C. and W. U., Heath Cottage, 
Broodclyst, Devon, writes, Feb. 27th, 
1903 : “ We are pleased to say we have 
found Vaporite of great use to u«, and 
would not be without it.” 

C. S., Esq., Staines-road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex, writes. March 2nd, 1908 : 
*• Vaporite has killed all the pests in 
my garden.” 

C. J., Esq., Spon street, Coventry, 
writes, March 20th, 1908 : “I tried some 
Vaporite last year, nnd found good 


effect*. 1 am going to try some on fresh 
ground this year.” 

J. W., Esq., Palmerston-street, Hanley, 
writes, April 8th, 1908: "1 have tested 
Vaporite for Wireworms and Slugs, and 
have found it beneficial in its work last 
>ear amongst Asters and Dahlias.’’ 

M. E. P., Esq., Treriftith, Moylegrove, 
Cardigan, March 19th, ’OS, writes: 

1 “ Vaporite proved most satisfactory, as 
i out of GO Carnation plants only one was 
lo9t through Wireworm." 


In tins, 9d., 2 and 4/6. In kegs, 7 6 per cwt. 
(carr. paid): 11/6 per cwt. (carr. paid). 

Obtainable from all Seedsmen, etc. There are many imitations of 
Vaporite, meanly copying our advertisements, packages, etc. 
YOU DO NOT OFFER OOUNTERFEIT MONEY, THERE 
FORE DO NOT ACCEPT COUNTERFEIT OOODS. 

Write for Booklet No 49, which tells you all about Vaporite. 

STRAWSONS T,?*) v" a foS„ LONDON, E.C. 


LETHORION 

Improved Metal 

VAPOUR 
GONE 

FUMIGATOR 

Registered Trade Mark. Introduced 1885. 


No trouble, no risk, and a certain 
destroyer of all Insect Pests in 
Greenhouses. 

A lighted match is all that is required to start 
the Cones. 

NOTHINC IN THE MARKET CAN FQUAL IT 
FOR CHEAPNESS AND EFFECT. 

Full Directions accompany each Cone. 

Cone No. 3, for well-secured house of cubic 2.000 to 
2.500 feet, Is. each. 

Cone No. 2, for well-secured house of cubic 1,(00 to 
1.200 feet. 8dL each. 

Cone No. 1, Carbon, for frames of cubic 100 feet, 

6d. each. 



From MR. H. Pylk, Gardener to 8ir .Tames Whitehead, 
Wilmington Hall, near Hartford, March, 11*03 : 

"I must write a few lines in praise of I*ethorion Vapour 
Cone. After giving it a trial in miscellaneous house, but 
where Rones were the chief feature, I think one cannot speak 
too highly of it both for cheapness and safety; also for the 
satisfactory way it does its work, not a fly or any other insect 
left alive after a close examination every day for a fortnight. 
Have tried other funhg&tors, but not with same results. 
Shall certainly use Lethorion in preference to any other." 


Manufacturers 

CORRY&CO., Ltd., 

Bonded Chemieal Works, 

SHAD THAMES, S.E. 


Sold by nil Seed 

#. FI . III*. - J Vf 



CZ.EARA.lVCE j 

(iood sound Material and Workmanship guaranteed, 
li p'l’ cent, to 20 per cent, below usual cash price. 

PORTABLE CREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilators, stages, 21- 
* oz. glass. Any handy man 



can tix. 


7 ft by ft ft. 

9 ft by fi ft. 

10 ft. by 7 ft 

12 ft. by 8 ft. 

15 ft by 9 ft. 

20 ft., by 10 ft. 


Sale Pri< 
.£2 10 0 
3 3 0 

3 12 6 

4 12 6 
6 0 0 
7 15 0 


Melon and 
Cucumber Frames. 

Made of 11-in. well-sea¬ 
soned tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2-in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21-ox. 
l-light Frames. Sale PrW 

3ft. Gin. by 3ft. .. 11s. Gd. 

4ft. by 3ft.13 h 6 d 

fift by 4ft.21s. Od. 

RUSTIC WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Complete in sections, simply screws together. 




Lot 739. 

Sale Price. 57s fid. 


Lot 73fi, 

Sale Price. 67s. fd. 


Ixzt 702. 
Sale Price, S<>« 



POULTRY HOUSE. 

With raised floor. Simply screws 
together, complete. Sale price 

3 ft. by 2 ft. C in. 

4 ft. by 4 ft. 

• ft. by 4 ft. 

6 ft. by 4 ft 

7 ft, by 5 ft, 

EXTENDED 

TRELLIS. 

For lawn tennis and cro¬ 
quet lawns, t raining creeping 
plants, fruit-trees,shiubs, ,Ve. 

12 ft. long when open. 

Height 1ft. 1ft. Gin. 2ft. 2ft. 6in. 3ft. 3ft. 6in. 4ft. 5ft. 6ft. 

Unplaned-,'6 9 - 11 1 2 1/4 1 9 2 - 2,9 4 3 

Planed 1G 19 2 8 3;- 3,6 4 - Sf- 6f- 7 



Business Hours. 9 to 6, 
Saturdays included. 


I LLt sTHATK t» CATALOG I' B post fret' 
Hundreds of Bargains. 


W. COOPER, 751 ' Londanf&.E?*** 



HARTLEY»SUCDEH,L TD - 

HAI.IPAX. 


GUARANTEE PROMPT DELIVERY 

from Stock ol 

“White Rose” Sectional Boilers. 


Any power from 250 to 6,700 sq. ft. radiation. 

They have also 

OVER 500 WROUGHT WELDED BOILERS 

for Heating and Domestic Supply in stock. 


IK yoi: want “ SHEFFIELD MADE HAFT & BLADE.” 

SPADES, SHOVELS, FORKS, 

and other Garden Tools, 

of the Highest Quality 

and Finish, ask your _ 

P-'' Ironmonger for 

* UnpnV’Q 1 an< ! pp e that 

rv n«nui O you get them 

J THE HARDY PATENT PICK CO., 
Ltd., Sheffield, England. 



Handbook of 


rpOWN 

Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are, inserted in 
C&rde.vixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, atid addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnicalstreet, llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon - 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy (Mrs. F. Smith). 
— Your Pelargonium-leaves are suffering from a 
disease which very often attacks this section, and 
seems to resemble a kind of eczema. Overfeeding the 
plants or propagating from such will cause this 
trouble. Plants grown in poor soil nre seldom 
attacked. Withhold stimulants, pick off the affected 
leaves, and the plants will generally become healthy. 

Violets in poor condition (Whin-I/urst).— Judg- 
inc from the leaves you send, the plants are in a 
very poor condition. Please send us a complete plant, 
and then we will he bet ter able to help you. The great 
thing in the cultivation of Violets is attention to 
them during the summer in order to have strong 
crowns before you put the plants into the frame. 
See article on " Frame Violets,” in our issue of 
March 28th,-page 50. 

Cineraria cruenta (J.).-Thig is a species of 
Cineraria, and has been used by the hybridist in pro¬ 
ducing the beautiful race of florists’ varieties we now 
possess. But C. cruenta is itself worth culture, its 
bright-coloured flowers and free growth entitling it to 
consideration. We advise you to get a good group of 
it in your conservatory. One can see more traces of 
its influence upon the Stellata group, which is of 
more recent origin than the dwarf plants. These Star 
Cinerarias arc wonderfully free, and bear graceful 
heads of varied coloured flowers. 

Ferns for cutting (C. Y. J\.).-Fern-fronds do 
not, as a ride, last well. This objection may be over¬ 
come to a considerable extent by growing the plants 
in a light, open position, and sufficiently far apart 
.so that air may pass freely between them, giving as 
little artificial heat as passible. Adiantum cuneatum 
will always hold first place, and grown without shade 
it is of considerably more value. When sending away 
the fronds, it is a good plan to cut them some hours 
previous to despatching them and immerse them in 
water, shaking them well out before packing. 

Destroying woodlice (Header ).-One of the best 
ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boiling water 
over them, this killing them in a wholesale manner 
if you can find out where they congregate. They are 
also fond of hiding under bricks, slates, tiles, pieces 
or hoard, etc. Lay some of these about and lift them 
every morning. They may also he poisoned by boil¬ 
ing small pieces of Potato in water to which arsenic 
has been added. They can also be trapped by fold¬ 
ing long strips of paper in half lengthwise, smearing 
one side with treacle and beer, and laying them 
about in the haunts oF the woodlice. Their skins are 
so hard that no insecticide will have any effect on 
them. 

Layering Perns (.4 lice ).—There are a few of 
what are called proliferous Ferns, producing tiny 
plantlets on the fronds, that can be increased in the 
way referred to. But if these tiny plantlets he cub 
off and planted thickly in sandy soil in pans or pots, 
and covered up for a time, they soon root and make 
nice young plants. Generally Ferns are raised by 


sowing the spores obtained from prolific fronds, cut 
when well filled with brown spore cases on the under¬ 
sides, laid on newspaper to dry, then shaken out, 
gathered up, and sown thinly on sandy soil in pots or 
pans, gently moistened, and stood in a warm green- 
house or frame, and shaded. Presently the surface 
of the soil becomes coated with a greenish growth, 
from out of which tiny Fern fronds spring, and scon 
after, these seedlings can be lifted out and be potted 
up singly. 

Yellow Rose for unheated greenhouse (Jas. 
Leishman).—ll you do not cure for l’erle des Jardins, 
we fear there are no yellow Roses that would please 
you. The commercial growers find this Rose one of 
the hest they can grow, next to Marshal Niel, which 
would not be much of a success in a cold greenhouse. 
Bouquet d'Or is very nice, but that, again, is not 
yellow. Etoile de Lyon would he useless without arti¬ 
ficial heat. Medea* would he good, and also Mine. 
Hoste, but they are only a sulphur yellow. We think 
Mme. Hoste would be the best sort to grow in this 
unheated greenhouse. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Laurels (Sir John Sinclair).— It is 
always best to cut down Laurels, say, in March or 
April, as then the shoots made following the cutting 
down get firm before the winter. A sharp frost, is apt 
to nip them in a cold, damp autumn following a 
gross snmmcr growth. As to pruning Crntiegus pyra- 
cantha, see replv to ” lto,” in our issue of Janu¬ 
ary 4th of this year, page 600. If you wish to prune 
the Gnrrya, do it when the catkins begin to fade; but 
the less pruning you do, the better. 

Chimonanthus fragrans. pruning (//.).-This 
shrub is generally pruned at the wrong season. See¬ 
ing that the flowers are produced on the previous 
season’s growth, pruning should always be done after 
the plant has flowered. Then the shoots that have 
bloomed should be cut back to the main branches, 
and when growth again starts young shoots that will 
flower the following season will be plentiful. These 
again should be pruned after flowering in the same 
way as those that preceded them. A few twigs in 
bloom last a long time. No harm is done by cutting 
these twigs, as, in the ordinary course, they would he 
cut away after the flowers have faded. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakale failing (Inquirer ).—No doubt your Sca- 
kale-roots are too weak to produce good grow ths, and 
also it is hardly practicable to induce crowns left out 
in the ground to produce blanched growths fit. for 
use at Christmas, as the needful warmth cannot be 
furnished. Your proper course is to plant a good 
quantity of root-cuttings at once if you have them. 
These should be from old roots, lifted, cut into 
lengths of 5 inches, then replanted at once into 
ground that has been trenched and well manured, 
and in rows 20 inches apart, the sets being 12 inches 
apart in the rows. .So treated, each of these root- 
cuttings should produce a very stout root and single 
crown in the late autumn, which can be lifted and 
forced as required. 

Basic slag as manure (J. If .).—It is altogether 
wrong to assume that basic slag impoverishes soil. 
So far from that being the case, it is a valuable 
phoephatic manure, hut should be applied to benefit 
crops early in the winter, as otherwise it is long in 
becoming soluble, hence, if applied now, it would he 
of very little service to present season's crops. To 
have this slag useful it should he crushed or ground 
to literally the finest dust. You can, of course, use 
the slag with entire safety, and, although doing little 
or no present good, it might be beneficial to crops at 
a later date. Thus with Roses, whilst an application 
can hardly benefit them now, it may help them to 
make stronger wood-growth in the autumn. On a 
very light soil, cow-manure or well-decayed stahle- 
manure, especially as surface mulchings, should do 
Roses or any crops most good. 

Speckled Potato (W. D .).—Without doubt, the 
Potato-tuber sent is mildly affected with the <iisea.se 
known ns Phytopthora in testa ns. The many minute 
brown specks in the flesh are all resting sports, and 
when the tuber, if it had been planted, began to 
decay, no doubt these spores would have become ac¬ 
tive. It is, however, noticeable that the sprout end 
of the tuber is quite free from these specks, and the 
eves have thrown strong sprouts, conclusive evidence 
that it is not greatly affected, so far as reproduction 
is concerned. There is no passible form of dressing 
to such tubers that can be applied without destroying 


the eyed that could be at all effective in killing the 
disease-spores. Equally, it is not possible, especially 
where the prominent eyes break strongly, to ascertain 
whether tubers ure internally affected, except by 
cutting them. When they fail to sprout, then they 
are useless for planting. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

H. S.—Ye9; Coleus and Bougainvillea glabra may 
be shown as greenhouse plants. Stephanotis, Alla- 
manda, Ixora, Fuchsia, Zonal Pelargoniums, Ivy. 
leaved Pelargoniums, and Statice nre also available. 

- R T. Codd .—Write to the Secretary of the 

National Dahlia Society, Mr. H. H. Thomas, 68, 
Shakespeare-road, Hanwell. Middlesex, for a copy of 
the annual report, in which are given lints, in each 
class, of the most suitable varieties of Dahlias for 

the garden.- J. S.-lt you could get Lobelia raised 

from cuttings, then you would have no trouble in the 
way you say. Seedling Lobelias generally run away 
to growth in the way you say. It would be worth 
trying growing the plants in small pots, as you sug¬ 
gest, if you are compelled to use seedlings.- 

Thomas West.-It Is very hard to say w ithout further 
particulars, but the Dahlia-leaves look as if they had 

been scorched in some way.- Jas. Leishman. — Any 

of the forms of Nymphsea Laydekori should answer. 

We should prefer N. L. rosea.- Francis Fitzmaurice. 

—Certainly thin the blossoms of your Pear-trees, but 
do so in a tentative manner. By doing so, you will 
strengthen the tree. Do not crop too heavily.-— 
Wren.-It is very difficult for us to suggest any plan 
without seeing the ground and knowing something as 
to the extent. You should consult some practical 
man in your neighbourhood. You will find illustra¬ 
tions 1 of pergolas In our issues of April 6th, 1907, 
page 73; April 20th, page 99; October 19th, page 447 ; 
December 28th, page 581: and February 8th, 1908, 
page 659. Copies of these may be had from the pub¬ 
lishers. You should also procure a copy of “ The 
English Flower Garden," in which the formation of 

pergolas is fully dealt with.- Bertram .—You cannot 

use gas-lime. This ought to have been applied in the 
autumn, and the ground allowed to lie fallow for at 
least three months. We should advise you to try 
vaporite. See article, “Some Garden Pests,” ill our 

issue of April 18th, page 108.- G. II. Coles.-Hie 

article on ” Seaside Shrubs," in our issue of Janu¬ 
ary 11 th, of this year, page 608, a ropy of which can 
be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 id. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mr*. II. E. Mac’hin .—Yes; the 
specimen you send is Primula obeoniea, which, in 
the case of some people, seta up an irritation of the 

skin.- As pie y Guise.— Scilla bifolia. We should, 

however, have preferred to have seen a complete 

specimen, bulb, foliage, and flowers.- J. B.— Spiriea 

eonfusa; 2, A good form of Clivia miniata: 8, Bpreke- 

lia (Amaryllis) formosissima.- Erin.- Euputorium 

Wendlandi; 2, Primula denticulata.-V.—Dog's 

Tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens-canis); 2, Doronicum 

plantagineum; 3, Berberia Aquifolium.- T. //.— 

Forsythia suspensa.- W. P. M.— Oncidium earcodes. 

- F.—l, Pteris erotica; 2, Pteria eretiea albo-lineata. 

- J. G.—l, Anemone apennina; 2, Vinca major; 3, 

Tussilago Farfara.-.S'. —1. Streptosolen Jamesoni: 

2, Hedychium Gardnerianum; 3, Tritelcia uniflora 
lilaeina; 4, AmelanelHer canadensis.- E. P.— 1, Eu¬ 

phorbia mi leadens; 2, Ophiopogon Jnhuran variepa- 
tnm: 8, Ficus repens, a useful greenhouse wall- 

climber.- Allen.— Helleborus lividus.- A. T. A 7 - 

], Coelogyne eristata; 2, Cypripedium var.; there are 
so many that it is very difficult to name with cer¬ 
tainty.- Maypole.— Primula capitata.- A. Dono¬ 

van.—Probably. one of the Leedsi forms, hut im¬ 
possible to say with any certainty, owing to tLe 
ldoom being so badly crushed. 


Catalogues received.—J. Woodward Manning, 
Reading Nurseries, Mass .—Price List of Trees, Shrubs. 
Flowers, mid Plants .—John K. Knight, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.— Dahlia Catalogue for VJ0S. 

Books received —National Rose Society—Rose An¬ 
nual for 1908: Handbook on the Fungoid and Insect 
pests of the Rose, entitled, ” The Enemies of the 
Rase,” by George Massec, V.M.H., F.L.S., and F. V. 
Theobald. M.A., Vice-Principal and Zoologist of the 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. Coloured illustra¬ 
tions by Miss C. M. Beard. 


Entirely 

Chemical. 


CANARY GUANO 


Always 

Uniform. 


THE BEST FERTILIZER IN THE WORLD. USED IN EVERY CONTINENT. 


From Mr W. Wood, Dortfori Heath, Kent, 

, •• During my 40 years of horticulture, 

40 YEARS l have U3ed most of the manures known 
EXPERIENCE. th e trade, but can safely say the 
Canary Gaano has proved more useful to me than any other 
in growing carnations, tomatoes and chrysanthemums. 


Guaranteed 
Analysis 
with every 
Tin and Bag:. 


Sold by Seedsmen, &c., in 6d., 1/-, and 2/6 Tins. Bags, 
14-lbs, 4/6 ; 28-lbs, 7/6 : 56Tbs, 12/6 ; i-cwt 20/- each, 
or sent direct from Ipswich, carriage paid in United 
Kingdom, for cash with order. (6d. Tins 10d-, 1/-Tins i/8.) 


Canary Guano Is essential to secure perfection In Flower, Fruit and Foliage. 

I Write for panfphUt with particular* of S7 different Fertilizer*, tent free and pott paid , to the Sole Manufacturer*. 

t ht) C^fr f>i r tA^vr*r CAL. UNION, LIMITED, IPSWICH^ 
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VEGETABLES. 

ONION CULTURE AND SALE. 

Mr, J. Groom’s criticism of my recent refer¬ 
ence to Onions ns a market crop (April 4th, 
page 60), presents such a pessimistic aspect 
of home culture and marketing as to be the 
despair of all who seek to improve our 
methods and to increase our Onion supply. 
If Brittany peasants can afford not only to 
grow Onions, to rope them into clusters of 
convenient size, to pay shipment over here, 
and their own passages, also rail fares, to 
enable them to reach various parte of 
England, to lodge and live, and to hawk 
their Onions from door-to-door, yet make a 
sufficient profit to have money to carry home 
with them, why should not English Onion- 
growers do the same, at far less cost, and 
thus enjoy the profits which the French 
|>easants carry away to their homes and 
families? Were there no demand for Onions, 
the French bulbs would not sell ; but that 
they do sell is conclusive proof there is a de¬ 
mand which our home growers could supply 
had they one-half the industry and energy 
these Brittany peasants have. We, too, can, 
if a demand is created for them, raise vast 
quantities of large bulbs by sowing seed 
under glass in very cheap, common wood 
frames at a very trifling cost, really little, 
if any, more than is needful to thin put the 
plants in drills from an ordinary spring sow¬ 
ing, and any active man could dibble out 
from 1,000 to 1,500 such plants per day. If 
large bulbs be not in demand—and no one 
knows yet whether they be or not—small 
ones from on outdoor sowing can readily be 
furnished. We can grow Onions as fine and 
as cheaply as they can be grown anywhere, 
and we have the ad vantage also that if 
ground be deeply worked and heavily 
manured for Onions, after the crop is taken 
off, a sowing of Ifoiiie good dwarf Pea may 
follow in the spring, and when that crop is 
removed Autumn Giant Cauliflower-plants 
may follow, nnd thus secure three heavy and 
profitable market crops from one deep work¬ 
ing and one manure dressing. 

If it be asserted that large Onions will not 
find purchasers, how is it that such immense 
quantities of Spanish Onions, all large bulbs, 
find a ready sale at grocers’? Yet such is the 
case. Mr. Groom asks what would be the 
cost per rod to get seed, sow it, raise plants 
under glass, and plant them out. Certainly 
the entire cost would not exceed from Is. to 
Is. 3d. per rod. Really, the assumption that 
it involves great labour and cost is purely 
imaginary. At 12 inches apart each way a , 
rod of ground will hold about 270 plants, re- j 
suiting in a crop, under ordinary conditions, j 
of 270 lb. of good, sound Onion bulbs. It is 
a heavy weight to obtain from a rod of 
ground, and it is doubtful whether the fineet ' 
of ordinary spring-soj/n Crops could.do more. \ 
In any any pi^Jifc^such j 


crops if he will. It is all a question of hav¬ 
ing land, of industry, and enterprise. 

K. S. 

-With respect to the notes on pages 16 

j and 60 on the above subjeot, it is a pity 
that anyone should put on paper the extra¬ 
ordinary statement as to £160 per acre being 
anyhow' obtainable; and Mr. Groom is quite 
right in protesting against it. 1 have made 
notes for the past thirty years in connection 
with crops obtained from given areas, and 
am pleased, therefore, to chronicle niy own 
experience. So far as Onions are concerned, 
nothing sensational in the way of size is 
attempted—just sound, firm bulbs, 3 inches 
and 4 inches in diameter. The space de¬ 
voted to this crop is always about the same 
—20 yards by 20 yards ; say, about 400 square- 
yards—and the crop varies but very little, a 
little more or less than forty bushels being 
the result. If the crop was sold, it would 
realise a trifle over £5, which works out be- 
1 tween £60 and £70 per acre. Deduct the 
cost of preparation of ground, the seed, the 
1 necessary labour from planting time until the 
pulling and housing, a bit of artificial manure, 
etc., and I should say one would b? lucky if 
he were a bit over £40 to the good. I am 
no pessimist, but it is just as well to thrash 
out a question of this kind, and tho above is 
1 an accurate note of my experience for thirty 
I years.— E. Burrell, Claremont . 


CUCUMBERS. 

Tub air is still very cold, although we are in 
the middle of April, and it has no association 
with summer warmth or with parched throats 
and desiro for cool foods. Clearly it is not 
[ a temperature to create any special desire for 
cool, crisp salads, but rather for hot 
comestibles—almost, indeed, as much so as 
i at any time during tho winter. No wonder, 
therefore, if the public taste is not strongly 
| attracted to the heaps of fresh, bright green 
I Cucumbers, so tempting in appearance when 
the temperature ranges high, but which now 
rather conduce to shivering. No wonder, 
further, that these long, green, handsome 
fruits, which, it would seem, must have cost 
considerably more to produce and market 
them, seem to sell slowly at such low prices 
as 3d. and 4d. each ; yet so it is. Really, it 
is too cold for such diet as Cucumbers just 
now. But the fact of these fruits being so 
abundant and cheap helps to draw attention 
j to the methods of their production. Some 
I years since I visited a great glass establish¬ 
ment, where there were over 100 long span 
houses devoted to Cucumbers, and in the 
height of the season many tons of fruits were 
cut daily. It was, indeed, a gigantic Cucum¬ 
ber factory rather than a garden or nursery, 
a sight of which, whilst creating some in¬ 
terest because of its immensity, yet displayed 
nothing new in the way of culture, for all 

f [rowing was done on ordinary or stereotyped^ 
inee. After all, when we produce Cucum¬ 


bers, we do but have cases of water largely, 
for probably 60 per cent, of the fruit pulp is 
w'ater only. But in spite of this remarkable 
abundance of Cucumbers, and cheapness, 
everyone, and the amateur gardener espe¬ 
cially, likes to grow his own. It ie well for 
such, perhaps, that they cannot attempt such 
•culture in other than the summer months. 
Their greenhouses or frames are otherwise 
occupied in the winter and spring, and it 
i« not until the usual tender plants have been 
put out-of doors that there is any space for 
Cucumbers, and even then there is a struggle 
between favour of the Tomato and the Cu¬ 
cumber before preference is given. Happily, 
very good Tomatoes may bo grown in a warm 
position outdoors, but Cucumbers worth eat¬ 
ing cannot he, and hence these fruits prob¬ 
ably win. Still, if there be room, both these 
fruits may find a place, the Cucumbers get¬ 
ting the warmest position in the greenhouse. 
It is high time some provision was made 
to raise plants if to be of home production. 
No doubt it is wisest to purchase a few strong 
plants of some good variety of Cucumber 
at the end of May, as all the trouble inci¬ 
dental to raising plants from seed ie avoided, 
and it is not easy to get seeds to germinate 
freely or plants to make good growth except 
in warmth, such as a fully ventilated green¬ 
house full of plants, or even an ordinary 
frame cannot supply. If, however, it bn 
practicable to make up a proper manure hot¬ 
bed, and to cover that with a small frame, 
not only Cucumber plants, but so many other 
tender things, may no raised from seed with 
great advantage. It is, however, not every¬ 
one having a greenhouse who can also furnish 
the desired hot-bed. 

Cucumbers in a house can be grown very 
well in largo pots or in boxes. The latter, 
perhaps, are the belter, as the wood is less 
absorbent of moisture, and more root room is 
afforded. A box, 20 inches long by 10 inches 
wide inside, and as deep, suffices to grow two 
plants very well; but the soil in them should 
be of good, sweet, turfy loam two-thirds, or 
even three-fourths, the chief other part being 
old hot-bed manure, a little soot, and bone- 
dust. Boxes are best drained by boring or 
burning holes through the sides, close to the 
bottoms, as, if standing on a soil base, it is 
not easy to secure free run of water then. 
The drainage should consist of a layer of 
l inch thickness of broken potsherds, and over 
that a coat of the more turfy parts of the com¬ 
post, to prevent the finer soil washing into the 
drainage. When the soil becomes over-moist, 
then canker is very apt to set in. Although it 
is not needful to fill the boxes with soil to the 
top, it is wise, in putting plants into them, to 
cause the soil to form a slight mound about 
the 6tems, as water settling close to the stems 
is apt to cause them to canker badly. Also, 
when, later, the growth has become strong, 
and tiny white rootlets appear through the 
surface of the soil, the addition of an inch 
or so thickness of fresh soil is of great help 
By that time also stem3 have become harder 
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and stout. Still, even in adding a mulch of 
soil, it is wise to maintain the centre mound 
as before. Grown in boxes in this way, I 
plants usually fruit earlier than they do if 
the roots have a plentiful run, as then too 
luxuriant leafage is likely to result. But 
when fruits are swelling, an occasional water¬ 
ing with weak liquid manure is very helpful. 
Cucumber plants abhor cold draughts or 
currents of air, and need but very restricted i 
ventilation._D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Asparagus for market —I should feel obliged 
if you would give me a few hints on growing Aspara¬ 
gus for market? I have some ploughed land here—a I 
clay loam, soil in good working order. 1 thought 1 
would try a small piece to start with. 1 have plenty 
of cow-manure. It seems to me that it ought to be 
a paying crop at Is. 6d. a hundred heads. I should ' 
like to know: ( 1 ) Size of beds? (2) Raised or on 
the flat? (3) Distance apart? (4) Best variety? (5) 
Annual treatment? (C) Probable cost?—H. J. S. 

[We should not advise growing Asparagus 
a« a permanent crop on land, however good ; 
it may be naturally, that has been simply 
ploughed. Asparagus is naturally a deep and 
somewhat free-rooting plant, and, so' far as 
experience has gone, needs soil to be trenched 
and thoroughly broken up, also very liberally 
manured at a depth of from-20 inches to 
24 inches. If you simply purpose testing 
growth on a small area—say, a few rods in 
extent—most certainly, to give land and 
crop a fair chance, have that space trenched 
as advised, but leaving the subsoil where it 
is, only mixing with it a good dressing of 
manure and a liberal dressing of soot. The 
addition of 3 lb. to 4 lb. per rod of bone-dust 
would greatly help growth. The top soil 
should be manured as advised for the sukooil. 
Beds need not be formed, but the breadths 
planted on the flat, especially in a good, re¬ 
tentive soil, such as youro is. If you wish to 
learn results speedily, rather than beginning 
by sowing seed, best get two-year-old plants I 
from a nursery, costing you about 4s. per 100. 
of the Argenteuil, the finest of all varieties. 
These roots may be planted, the season being 
a late one, up to the first week in May, and 
should be in rows 2£ feet apart, and 15 inches 
apart in the rows. The furrows to receive; 
the roots should be 6 inches broad at least, 
and 4 inches deep, the roots, when put into 
these, being neatly spread out, and at thej [ 
first covered with 2 inches of the finest soil.) 
Later, when growth is Btrong, by using the. j 
hoe between the rows, the remainder of the! 
soil thrown out from the furrows can bej 
drawn in round the stems. Each summer a 
couple of very light dressings of coarse salt 
or nitrate of soda may be given in June and 
July, and scratched in. After all, you could 
not begin to cut heads till the second year | 
after planting, hence such a trial needs 
patience. Probable cost you can pretty well j 
determine. A rod would take 72 plants. 
The cost of trenching per rod should be about I 
Is. 3d., and manure Is.] 

Broccoli. —The majority of the varieties 
have passed through the late winter un-t 
harmed, and the losses are few indeed, com-! 
pared with those sustained in the previous t 
year. Since the autumn Broccoli came to an 
end—and this lasted till near the end of the 
year—there has hardly been a week pass in 
which it has not been possible to cut for din¬ 
ing-room use. In addition to Snow’s and 
Christmas White I grew the Winter Mam¬ 
moth to succeed the Autumn Protecting, and 
all have kept me supplied with a succession 
of nice white heads. A variety sent for trial 
was a great success. This turned in early in 
January. It is quite a distinct kind, and, 
unless I am much mistaken, more will be 
heard of it in the future. The variety Spripg 
White maintains its reputation for earliness 
and good quality, and that other fine sort, 
named Vanguard', has been yielding beautiful 
white curds for the past fortnight. To suc^ 
reed the latter there are Perfection and 
Safeguard, and with Late Queen and Latest i 
of All to follow on after these, there will be I 
no difficulty in having Broccoli well into 
June, unless hot and forcing weather should 
set in, when they will naturally be over 
earlier. Should the supply hold out till the 
period named, it will prove a very good 
tiling, seeing that autumn-raised Cauli¬ 
flowers will be somewhat late thisiseason.— 

o p r (jO glc 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A MARCH GARDEN. 

The past March was not even so kind as this 
month usually is, but was so wet and stormy 
that the Crocus was beaten back into the 
ground, and other bulbous flowers were 


call a Heath soil, but in ordinary brown loam, 
without any lime or admixture of any kind. 
They flourish in this way year after year, 
and give us a real garden of beauty w r hen the 
rest of the land is harsh to look at. The 
| curioue thing is that hitherto these Heaths 
' have been largely neglected, even in places 
I Well suited for their growth, so that nursery- 


The Portuguese Heath (Erica lusitanica). 


much disfigured. But we were happy in men very often never got an order for wliat 
having a garden of Heaths of the most beau- stock they had of them, and gradually tlrcy 
tiful colour, which seemed to take no notice dropped out of nurseries almost entirely, 
of the storm or rain, and did not in the But now, the public having gradually become 
least lose their beauty under the fiercest alive to their great value, they are being 
galee of rain and sleet. Three kinds were in , rapidly propagated in nurseries, 
fine flower—the Portuguese Heath, the little I These three fine flowering kinds are, so far 
alpine Forest Heath, and the Hybrid Heath, as we,-have tried them, quite hardy in the 
These were not growing in what we usuallv country- around London; the 6n]y one, per- 
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haps, with a limit to its resistance is the 
Portuguese Heath. That, in the course of 
fifteen years, with us, has only been cut 
down one year, and then sprang up again 
from the root. What its northern limit may 
be we do not know. The two smaller ones 
are easily increased by division, the other by 
cuttings, and I believe, in some parts of the 
country—Devon and Cornwall—it sows itself, 
which would be a very good way of raising it. 
It is a most beautiful plant, and one that 
can be used for the winter adornment of a 
garden, and is also excellent for months for 
cutting for the house. S. R. 


SPRING-FLOWERING DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS. 

Those who reckon them up will find that 
there is a large number of shrubs and small 
trees that produce gay, or, at all events, 
pleasing, flowers in the earliest days of 
spring. Not half enough use has yet been 
made of them ; the evergreens have had it al¬ 
most all their own way, as if there were no¬ 
thing besides. Everyone, no doubt, is glad to 
see the evergreens, 
shining, as they 4°, 
even in the winter, but 
even they would look 
the better were early- 
blooming deciduous 
shrubs judiciously in¬ 
termingled with them. 

If a little skill were 
exercised in planting, 
the presence of the de¬ 
ciduous shrubs would 
not interfere in the 
least with the ever¬ 
greens, which, when 
the others were in 
bloom, would receive 
new beauty from the 
companionship. The 
early-flowering shrubs 
which do not belong 
to the section we pur¬ 
pose speaking of arc 
the self - excluded, 
through being ever¬ 
green as well — the 
Laurustinus to wit, 

Garrya elliptica, the 
common Mahonia, the 
Spurge Laurel, the 
early crimson Rhodo¬ 
dendron, Erica carnea 
and its varieties, the 
early blooming varie¬ 
ties of the common 
Furze, and, a little 
later in the season, 
the Cherry Laurel. 

These plants are all 
intrinsically so good in 
their flowers that they 
ought to appear abun¬ 
dantly in every spa¬ 
cious ground — the 
Spurge Laurel, if not 
showy, because of its 

delicious evening perfume, and the Garrya 
as the best thing Nature ever devised 
for table epergnes. There is no occasion, 
however, to dwell upon them, since most are 
well known and need no eulogy. Nor is there 
any necessity for more than the bare men¬ 
tion of those charming and mostly old- 
fashioned things which present their flowers 
in company with the opening foliage. How 
beautiful is Cydonia japonica; the Canadian 
Amelanchier, which seems a snow-shower 
caught in transit and changed to petals ; the 
Larch, with that inimitable blending of 
tenderest green in little sheaves and infant 
cones of loveliest pink; and last, though 
not least, the Apple-tree, the Garland Crab 
(Pyrus coronariaj, the Gean, and several 
others belonging to the Pomifene and the 
flrupiferse, two families which seem at a 
loss whether to prefer poetry in (he way of 
bloom or substantial prose in the 6hape of 
fruit. Not last, after all, for wo have 
skipped that every-man’s treasure, the 
Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum) in its 
Hinny fine varieties. 

It is 
(Corn 


everything is still bare of foliage, its slender 
twigs are densely clothed with knots of golden- 
yellow, just about the same size as the flower- 
knots of the Elm, which are themselves no 
slight ornament to the tree, as soon as the 
anthers have become protruded, giving it, 
when the sun shines, a shade of purple. Of 
the same bright yellow are the flower clusters 


reon. Then there are the familiar Hallows, 
loaded with large yellow catkins, and ensur¬ 
ing that pleasant sound, the hum of early 
bees ; the Hazel and the Filbert, dressed all 
over with these elegant pendants, that give 
their ‘‘touch of beauty” even to the hedge¬ 
row Nuts. There are the Poplars in several 
kinds, and also the Alders in two or three 


of the Witch Hazel, of whose fitness for our 1 forms. Everyone who has learned to love 


trees loves the catkin-bearers, aJid none that 
grow can surpass the Alders. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ivy on dwelling houses — I enclose a photo¬ 
graph, which I thought might be of some intere&t, 
as showing how a thick blanket of Ivy was torn oil 


shrubberies there can bo no question. The 
Paulownia, unhappily, is too tender for the 
midland and northern counties of England ; 
but what can bo more splendid than the dis¬ 
play it makes in April in the south, pouring 
out grand violet-blue flowers, fashioned like 

those of a Foxglove, aloft among the . --■» - ------- ,- - - - 

branches? It is from the same fertile country 1 S^Magee 8 rec<, ”‘ eales ' 

t'h at ‘e n ghi, kI °o rig"i na ll y C re e' i ve^l that's””!* ..fTvy gkfaS T'Ttr'l 8hTOt 

r j most, dainty thing', the Japanese CM- ! ™hon^ 

r frser m gr T| 3 ’ ’ m'" f 1 ^ 0 " ■» . Wo have lately seen a like incident take 

.te fragrance. The Mezercon has the ad- place on an old timbered house to which the 

vantage of it in point of colour and ls excel- 1 j vy had done some harm before being blown 

lent, as everyone knows, as n little standard; I „ff. There are so many places to grow Ivy 

but there is a delicacy about the Chiraonan- —trees, rocks, banks, shrubberies, woods — 


Erica hybrid* in bloom. 


thus which enables it to hold its own any¬ 
where. 

Need we speak of the Almond, the Plum, 
the Sloe—one of the whitest flowers in 
Nature—or of the Peach, or of the Apricot? 
Though the rude gusts that toss their bios- 1 
soms to the Primrose render it hazardous to 


that it Ls not necessary to plant it on a 
house, and it might well ho replaced, in 
many cases, by Roses, Wistaria, and other 
beautiful climbers.—E d.] 

Olearia Stellulata.— 'The Starry Daisy 
Bush (Olearia stellulata) is one of the 


^ * iiuiLuau ix-iiutr n. Hazardous 10 : h. » a ,. ■ , i 

depend upon them as ornamental trees, there C 7 , flo "’ e, : in S « ,iru,JS we owe to 

is always the chance of fine weather while Z * alaTu1 * nA '* 1Q 1U “ A 

thei. 


is a pity that the Cornelian Cherry 
nus mas) is not afor£ common- Twhilc 

Digitized by »glC 


flowers are out, and the average of 
seasons is pretty sure to be not unfavour¬ 
able. What beautiful plants, again, are For- 
sythia viridissima and F. suspensu! Like 
the winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), they may be everybody's, and 
against a wall become perfect sheets of 
brilliant yellow, excelling everything, except 
tho Laburnum, that, in this particular 
colour, is the enrichment of a later season. 
The Almond has a rival in the Judas Tree 
(Cereis Siliquastrum). another of the too- 
seldom-planted ones, though so splendid in 
its profusion of rosy flowers, shaped like 
those of the Furze, and springing from the 


New Zealand, and it is to be regretted that 
j it lias not a reputation for perfect hardiness, 
due to its being destroved bv hard winters in 
some parts of the country. It is, however, 
with considerate treatment hardy throughout 
a great part of the United Kingdom, and a 
little care in planting would enable it to 
sland the hard weather better, so that many 
more might enjoy its rather silvery leaves 
and its hosts of little while Daisy-like blos¬ 
soms, which are sometimes so thick as to 
practically cover all the upper part of the 
bush. In all hut favoured districts O. stel¬ 
lulata should be planted where it will be 
screened from the coldest winds, anil where 
the soil is well drained. In such places it 
for .many years, and 


w a he ed noM ”'° 0d ' We in be.»iF «f‘“^T“u 

when not large, not less completely enveloped i flowers , me in- -early Mav.- S 4 

in blossom than are the twigs of the Meze I ^ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

NEW ROSES AT THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Some very interesting novelties were staged 
by Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of Waltham 
Cross, at the meeting of the above society 
held on April the 14th. Among what may be 
termed show Roses, 1 was particularly 
pleased with 

Margaret (H.T.).—It is a splendid deep 
flower, having a beautiful tapering centre, 
and petals of great «ubstance. It reminded 
me somewhat of Killarnev, but with a silvery 
whiteness suffusing the delicate shell-pink, and 
it looked as though it would be a good last¬ 
ing bloom, well suited for pot work and for 
garden decoration. 

Isabella (H.T.) was also finely shown. It 
is a bloom of the Earl of Warwick type, 
with a beautiful, rich, rosy-pink suffusion of 
the inner petals. 

Nadia (H.T.) is a continental variety of 
extraordinary substance. It is one of those 
wax like Rcees that seem to be artificial, and 
it is of great texture of petal, that must make 
it a useful flower for the exhibitor on a 
hot day. The colour is a pearly-white—in 
fact, it looked like a Marchioncse of London 
derry, without its coarseness or dulness of 
colour. In growth it can scarcely be called 
vigorous, and I should say it will be an 
exhibitor’s Rose only. 

Renee Wilmart-Urban (H.T.) is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best of last year’s 
novelties' It will be in much request, and 
has already favourably impressed the leading 
exhibitors, who can see in this Rose a variety 
likely to prove of much value to them. It 
is of the Prince de Bulgarie type, with a 
fine, massive high centre, and in colour a 
salmon flesh, shading to silvery-white. 
Produced on stiff and long stems, it cannot 
fail to be a useful Rose for cutting where 
quality of blossom is valued. This variety 
and another named 

Mrs. Aaron Ward (H.T.) are from that 
noted raiser, M. Pernet Ducher, and in say¬ 
ing they arc equal to anything he has given 
us is according the Roses very high praise. 
Mrs. Aaron Ward is suffused with a delight¬ 
ful deep apricot hue, which the raiser terniB 
Indian yellow. It is much deeper and more 
of it than is found in some of hie other 
novelties that have the apricot shading. In 
the bud and half open stage, we have a fine, 
deep flower, but when expanded the bloom is 
inclined to be flat. 

Konigin Wilhklmina (H.T.) is not quite 
a novelty, but. at present it is not much 
known. I believe it will be a good garden 
Rose, the growth being so sturdy. The 
flowers arc massive, of a beautiful rose pink, 
something in the way of Mrs. E. Mawley. 

Frau Ernst Borsig (H.T.) is one of the 
most exquisitely formed of the novelties of 
recent years, the centre of the blossom 
being finished off wonderfully like that of 
Bridesmaid. The colour is beautifully fresh 
and pleasing—a sort of carmine, shaded 
with yellowish-rose. 

Waltham Bride was isoon detected bv its 
sweet fragrance, a quality not to b© lightly 
overlooked in a Rambler Rose. It must be 
extremely useful for early flowering, as its 
masses of milk-white blossoms appear with 
the earliest Roses, such as the Penzance 
Briers, etc. It makes a grand pillar Rose for 
pot culture. I liked the look of 

Royvena, which is of the Dorothy Perkins 
type, with lemon-coloured buds, changing to 
sulphur-white as they expand. I should say 
this will be a very effective Rambler. 

TAU8END8CHON is one of the most beautiful 
of the new Ramblers. The fine, semi-double 
flowers, each fully 3 inches acrces, are of a 
glowing rose-pink, with a distinct white base. 
There are about three or four rows of petals, 
and the flowers are produced in fair-sized 
clusters right down to the base. 

Laurent Carle (H.T.) i© a move in the 
right direction. It gives to the Hybrid Teas 
a flower of deep colour, a sort of lively car¬ 
mine, and if we cannot get crimsons of the 

are 


Victor Hugo type, 
medium reds, for 

Digitized d; 


tjien the next-best 
tl^y a^eyl va^Y^In 


Mme. P. Eulit (H.T.), Mons. Guillot has 
given us a good Rose of a lively cherry-pink. 
It is one of this year’s novelties. 

There were other sorts shown in this in¬ 
teresting exhibit from Waltham Cross, but 
the above, I thought, were the best. 

Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer and Mr. G. 
Mount had a line display of their new Rose, 
Joseph Lowe, and one could see it wus going 
to bn a splendid Rose for forcing. Meters. 
Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, exhibited a de¬ 
lightful little gem named 
Topaz.— It is quite a new break, being 
the result of a cross between a Tea Rose and 
a Wicliuraiana, the latter giving it the some¬ 
what spreading growth; but the Tea Rose 
was in the ascendant, inasmuch as I under¬ 
stand the Rose is almost constantly in bloom. 
It is of a yellow colour, changing to amber 
with age. * As a groundwork to beds of 
standard Wichuraianas or Tea Roses, this 
little novelty will find a ready welcome. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons exhibited a 
white Dorothy Perkins. The Climbing 
Liberty, which Messrs. H. B. May and Sons 
are sending out, will provide us with a long- 
looked-for crimson Rose for the conservatory, 
and it will possibly supplant Francois 
Croussc if it proves to be perpetual flowering. 

Rambler. 


SOOT FOR TEA ROSES. 

Soot is a first-rate stimulant for Tea Roses, 
and if a supply is not available steps should 
be taken at once to secure some, so that the 
soil may have a good dressing as soon as 
possible. It not only assists growth, but is 
als-o a good insecticide, and some have found 
it to be a good remedy for mildew ; but in 
the latter ease it must not be had fresh. In 
getting in a supply, an extra quantity 
should be provided for liquid manure 
to bo used during May and June. 
A large paraffin cask makes a good re¬ 
ceptacle. Put into this about half a bushel of 
fresh cow manure in a porous bag, and about 
a half peck of soot in another bag, then fill 
up with water. If a tap were put into the 
cask the liquor could be drawn off more 
readily, and used at about half its strength. 
After one more filling up with water the 
manure and soot should be renewed. As the 
buds develop tho plants may have the liquid 
at full strength. 

Soot also is a fine stimulant f< r pot Roses, 
and the plants will soon be ready for some. 

I prefer this to artificial manures of all kinds. 
Artificials are all very well for annual plants, 
such as Chrysanthemums, etc. ; but when we 
have a shrub like a Rose to deal with, we 
A-ant it to go on for years, and must not 
undermine its constitution by artificial 
manures, although some of them, if used 
cautiously, are helpful. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pot Roses with flowerless growths. -Please 
SHY caiuw: of the shoots enclosed going blind, instead 
of* producing Roses? The plants are grown in cold 
greenhouse, to which they are taken about Christ¬ 
inas. There is no green-fly. The ends of tho shoots 
(hundreds of them) die. Is this caused by frost or 
an insert? If the latter, please tell me the remedy. 
Some trees arc worse than others.—BRADFORD. 

[At first sight, the growths sent appeared to 
be ordinary blind wood, which some varieties 
are much addicted to producing; but, on 
closer examination, wc find that the very tiny 
little black grub bad been at work, and eaten 
out the flower-bud and extreme point of the 
shoots. This little peat has been very 
troublesome lately. The little sun we have 
had has evidently hatched the eggs, and the 
rub hafl worked its way probably from the 
ase of the plant to the points of the new 
and succulent growths. There is no remedy 
for it but diligent searching two or three 
times a day. Roses that are grown always 
under glass are not troubled with this pest 
so much, and, probably, if we could keep our 
plants protected against the moth when it is 
flying in summer-time, we should escape the 
ravages of the tiny grub in spring-time. The 
only thing now is to await the second bloom¬ 
ing. We should go over tho plants and 
shorten them a little, but not too much. The 
young growths sent appeared to be rather 
weakly, and we imagine that, had you pruned 
a little harder, your plants might have es¬ 


caped the injury which the grubs have 
caused, for, as a rule, they attack the 
weakest shoots first. Many Rcees will pro¬ 
duce blind wood from apparently strong 
growths. It seems to be part of their nature 
to do so. The Catherine Mermet race is 
much given to do this.] 

A new crimson forcing Rose. Those 
who grow Roses under glass largely for cut¬ 
ting are on the alert as to what the new 
American Rcse, Rhea Reid, will develop into. 

It has been so highly praised on the other 
side that our growers are becoming keenly in¬ 
terested in its behaviour in our cortntry. It 
is a cross between American Beauty and an 
unnamed seedling of the Richmond type, 
and its raiser claims that it combines the 
good qualities of upright stem, bold flowers, 
freely and continuously produced, and of a 
rich, glowing crimson colour, that is well 
maintained. Those who have seen the Rose 
flowering over here are loud in its praises, 
eo that probably we shall soon have a Rose 
that will displace both Liberty and Rich¬ 
mond. I have not the least doubt that an 
ideal crimson will soon be forthcoming now 
that raisers seem to be directing their efforts* 
in this direction. If wo could obtain a glow¬ 
ing scarlot, sueli as we have in Duke of 
Wellington, but which combines in its nature 
the freedom and long stems of a Liberty or 
Richmond, what a fine thing it would be ! 
There is another fine Hybrid Perpetual 
named Ella Gordon, which is ail ideal flower 
for cutting, but, of course, it does not possess 
that almost ever-blooraing nature of Liberty 
and Richmond. It would seem to be almost 
impossible to obtain a Catherine Mermet of 
Liberty colour. I have heard the American 
florists offered M. Pernet Duclier a large 
sum if he could produce such a Rose, but, so 
far, it has not been forthcoming.—W. X. 

Rose Leuchtstern.— This is one of tho best 
of the Rambler Roses to grow for hedge work. 
It is not rampant, like Crimson Rambler, but 
is yet quite strong enough for a hedge of 
4 feet to 5 feet in height. The blossoms, so 
wonderfully pretty, are of a bright rose 
colour, with a very distinct white eye, and 
are very effective when produced, as they 
often are, in dense masses all along the 
growths. In planting this Rose for a hedge, 
provision should be made for the growths to 
spread out a little, so that the natural ten¬ 
dency to flower all over would not be hin¬ 
dered. Leuchtstern is an excellent Rose to 
plant under trees. Obtain own-root plants, 
and give them a good start, and one will 
find them make really nice growth, and when 
in flower, make a beautiful picture. The 
blossoms aro so very lasting that it is quite 
difficult to remove them. The plant® usually 
commence to bloom about, the 10th of June, 
and keep lip a succession all through July. 
—Rosa. 

Weeping Roses In pots. -The beautiful 
Wicliuraiana Rovscs can be used for decora¬ 
tion in filicli a variety of ways that it seems 
almost superfluous to mention that they are 
seen to the best advantage when budded on 
short stems and potted up. The fine, droop¬ 
ing growths, studded with the lovely cluster** 
and sprays, in colours almost of every hue, 
give the decorator some grand material to 
work with, and the gardener would find them 
very useful for conservatory decoration. I 
should advocate short stems, as then the 
plants can be placed on a table or pedestal 
and raised to any desired height, whereas, if 
on a tall stem, their usefulness would be 
limited. A few fine sorts to pot up for this 
purpose would bo Dorothy Perkins, Hia¬ 
watha, Rene Andre. Alberic Barbier, 
Wichuraiana rubra, Jersey Beauty, Elise 
Robiehon, Paradise, Delight, and the White 
Dorothy. Briers could be potted up next 
autumn, and the Roses budded on to them the 
following summer. Short standards of the 
dwarf Polyantha Roses are now largely used, 
and very pretty they are. The beautiful red 
sort, Mme. N. Levavasseur, is one of the 
best, but Aschenbrodel aud Phyllis should 
be grown.— Rosa. 


Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. cacti, post free, Is. t>d.) and Index UkJ. 
post free. SJdJ for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of alt newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2a. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION MARMION. 

Here we have a unique Carnation of the 
Malmaison type, and a flower that attracts 
almost everyone. It is like all of its class— 
a large flower and a pod-burster to boot. 
That is to say, its very large and, to some, 
handsome-looking flowers are so full-petalled 
that the calyx must be opened, or it bursts 
while the flower is expanding. Curiously 
enough, the florist does not appear to object 
to this defect of the calyx bursting so long as 
he obtains a conspicuously-coloured bloom—a 
flower capable of enhanced brilliancy under 
artificial light, and a flower of large size 
withal. As a matter of fact, Marmion pos¬ 
sesses all these qualities, and in addition has 
the further merit of flowering in winter and 
early spring—at least, in some districts. At 
the same time, its close relationship with the 
Malmaisoiis proper precludes the idea of 
re at freedom or continuity of flowering, 
trictly speaking, the variety appears rather 
in the light of a fancy Malmaison, whose 
petals are coloured a cherry-red or scarlet, 
and bordered white. The variety possesses a 


displayed in consequence of the stalk sup- 
I porting the flower-trusses being several inches 
in length. As mentioned at the beginning of 
this note, the colour is a rich golden-yellow, 
and the blossoms, when viewed from a dis¬ 
tance, give the impression of being very 
similar in appearance to those of some of the 
smaller-flowered Oncidiums. 

The Golden Vine thrives well in the tem¬ 
perature of a warm greenhouse, and it may 
-be used to cover the back wall or the wall at 
the end of such a structure. Another way 
of utilising it is in the clothing of a trellis 
under the roof, and it is when trained in 
this way that it displays its blossoms to the 
greatest advantage. My own experience of 
the plant is that it is best to limit the root 
run according to the extent of wall space or 
trellising that has to be covered. If, in 
either case, the area is of limited extent, 
then the roots should be confined within the 
area of a large flower pot, but it is best 
planted out in a border under the stage, 
should the latter be situated close to the wall, 
in the event of its being required to clothe 
a considerable amount of training space. A 
I plant I once had in my charge was thus 
I dealt with, the border being 3 feet in length, 


the soil about the roots is moistened and the 
syringe plied twice or thrice daily, according 
to the circumstances of the case, new growth 
will soon follow. A. W. 


GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS IN FLOWER. 
Though the summer-blooming climbers are 
not yet iu bloom, the roof or pillars of the 
greenhouse need not bo without flowers at 
this season of the year. One of the prettiest 
just now is Hibbertia deutata, whcee golden 
flowers nestling among the bronzy-green 
leaves have a very pretty effect. This has 
been in bloom since the New Year. Another, 
whose earliest blossoms were expanded some 
time since, and which is still in full flower, 
is Kennedya Marryattie, a native of Australia, 
whose trifoliate leaves are of a silky charac¬ 
ter, and the Pea-shaped flowers bright red. 
This is particularly effective when trained 
to a roof, from which the long, slender shoots 
are allowed to depend at will. The New 
Zealand Clematis indivisa, with deep-tinted 
evergreen foliage, will produce its clusters 
of wnite, starry flowers for a considerable 
distance along the shoots, and when allowed 
to grow in the same way as the Kennedya, it 
is really charming when in full flower. In 
a damp structure the foliage of this Clematis 
is liable to be attacked by mildew in the 
depth of winter, so that a sharp look out 
must be kept for this pest. A free applica¬ 
tion of sulphur will check it. Besides the 
typical form, with plain leaflets, there is a 
variety lobata, in which they are lobed. 
From a flowering point of view lobata is 
sometimes spoken of as superior to the type, 
but I have never been able to detect any 
difference in this respect. Hardenbergia 
Comptoniana, with clusters of small, Pea¬ 
shaped flowers of a rich purple colour, is 
very informal in growth, and particularly at¬ 
tractive when in flower. Well suited either 
for pillar or roof-plants are the Habrotham- 
nuses, now included in the genus Cestrum. 
Of those now in flower, H. elegans, with its 
clusters of purplish-red tubular-shaped blos¬ 
soms, is very showy, but the palm must, I 
think, be awarded to H. Newelli, whose 
leaves are smoother and flowers more glossy, 
while they are bright crimson in colour, with¬ 
out any of the purplish tinge of the preced¬ 
ing. Lastly must be mentioned Lantana 
salvisefolia and Manettia bicolor, botli of 
which may be described as almost perpetual- 
flowering. The Lantana may often be seen 
planted out during the summer in the shape 
of dwarf bushes or pyramids under the name 
of Lantana delicatissima, but anyone seeing 
it in that condition will have no idea of its 
beauty when clothing a rafter up to a 
height of 10 feet to 15 feet. The rounded 
clusters of lilac-coloured flowers are now 
freely expanding, and under favourable con¬ 
ditions, a succession will be kept up till 
winter sets in. The Manettia, a very slender 
climber, has tubular flowers of a bright scar¬ 
let and yellow colour. G. S C. 



Clove-like fragrance, and the stiff, erect 
stem of all its tribe. E. Jenkins. 


T11E GOLDEN VINE OF BRAZIL. 

(STIGMAPHYLLON CILIATUM.) 

The Golden Vine is, I assume, so named on 
account of the plant climbing and enwreath- 
ing large and lofty trees in its native 
country with its slender, wiry growths, and 
which, at certain seasons, are clothed 
throughout their entire length with rich 
golden-yellow blossoms. Although such a 
beautiful free-flowering climber, it is very sel¬ 
dom seen, and it is doubtful if the plant 
ever was extensively cultivated. Why this 
was, and still is, the case, I am unable to ex¬ 
plain, but certain it is that wherever the 
space can be afforded to cultivate it in a 
proper manner, there are but few plants of a 
climbing habit which produce a greater pro¬ 
fusion of flowers than the Golden Vine. One 
of its principal requirements is the granting 
of sufficient room for the growths to extend 
themselves to their full length, when each 
one will reward the grower with an umbel of 
flowers at the axils of most of the leaves from 
base to tip. A well-developed and carefully- 
trained specimen presence a*fine floral picture 
when in f|ull bloom, a/the/flixv eis/wi/S>ell 


2 feet wide, and the same in depth, the soil 
being held in place by brickwork. It is a 
very free-rooting subject, consequently the 
compost—which, by the way, should consist 
of tw'o-thirds good fibrous loam to one-third 
of peat, with a fair addition of coarse sand— 
should be made very firm when constructing 
the border. A good space, or quite 3 inches, 
had better bo left clear between the soil and 
the top of brickwork for holding water, of 
which abundant supplies are needed when a 
fully established plant is in active growth. 
Its greatest enemy in the way of insects is 
red-spider, but if the roots are never allowed 
to feel the need of water, and the surround¬ 
ings kept moistened several times a day, in 
addition to the foliage being subjected to a 
good syringing twice daily, this pest can be 
kept at bay. While growth is being made 
attention must bo directed to the training 
of the shoots, otherwise they soon become 
entangled, with the result that the plant will 
then present a dishevelled and neglected ap¬ 
pearance. After flowering, shorten hack the 
shoots and keep the roots on the dry side 
through the winter months, which will en¬ 
sure for the plant a thorough rpst. Iu the 
beginning of March, or earlier, if the plant 
is wanted to bloom about midsummer, 
shorten the growths still further, when, if 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE FLOWER. 

(Strelitzia Reginas.) 

When in flower this is one of the most strik¬ 
ing of all plants for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, in either of which structures, if 
warm and sunny, it will succeed. It is an 
old plant in gardens, nnd is fairly well 
known, but is not met with to anything like 
the extent one might expect when its hand¬ 
some leafage, simple cultural requirements, 
and, above all, its gorgeously-coloured flowers 
of striking shape are taken into considera¬ 
tion. It belongs to the Ginger Wort family, 
many of which are remarkable for their 
showy blossoms. This Strelitzia has leaves 
suggesting those of a Canna, but of a stout, 
leathery texture. They reach a height of 
4 feet or thereabouts. The flower-scape, 
which well overtops the foliage, sometimes 
branches at the apex, and bears a succession 
of quaintly shaped nnd brightly-coloured 
blossoms. They have in shape been likened 
to a bird’s head, and are in colour a com¬ 
bination of vivid orange and rich bluish- 
purple. Not only do the individual flowers 
last well, but a succession is kept up for 
some time. There is an uncommon variety 
known as Gitrina^in which the.orange isj-re- 
placed by citron-vellow. It is certainly not 
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so showy as the type, and it is rather less 
vigorous in growth. Strelitzia Regime itself 
was introduced from South Africa in 1773, 
but the variety citrina is of far more recent 
introduction, it having been brought here 
about twenty to twenty-five years ago. 

The cultural requirements of this Strelitzia 
are not at all exacting. It needs a good 
lasting compost, such as two parts of turfy 
loam to one part of well-decayed leaf-mould 
and manure, with a dash of sand. Through¬ 
out the summer a liberal amount of water is 
essential. This Strelitzia is well suited for 
planting out in a prepared bed in the green¬ 
house, or it may be grown in pots or tubs. 
The root-action is vigorous, hence large pots 
are necessary. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Clematis indivisa. — I have a Clematis indivisa, 
which 1 have grown in a pot for two years. It lias 
two branches, each about 0 feet long, and is dower¬ 
ing only on the extreme ends of each. I am going 
to plant it in a bed—in the greenhouse— in the 
autumn. Do you advise me to cut it right back to 
the main stem, so as to encourage it to break 
further back? The main stem rises about 4 feet 
from the pot, without growth of any kind on it 
until the branches I have mentioned.—0. H. Coles. 

[Nearly all climbing plants nro naturally 
bare of 6hoots and leaves towards the base, 
and this Clematis is no exception to the rule. 
If a climber is needed to clothe the roof or 
upper part of a structure this is an advan¬ 
tage rather than otherwise, as it would Ik? 
impossible for long shoots to display their 
beauty if they were situated close to the 
ground. We may, however, point out that 
by delaying the planting out of your Clema¬ 
tis till the autumn you are losing an entire 
season’s growth, and we should advise you to 
plant it out at once, when you may reason¬ 
ably expect good growth aj'd a satisfactory 
yield of bloom next year.] 

Eupatorlum riparium as a basket-plant. 
—Compared with most of the greenhouse 
Eupatoriums, this old and well-known species 
is of a loose, almost straggling, habit of 
growth. For all this it never struck me to 
treat it as a basket-plant, under which con¬ 
ditions I found it in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew during a recent visit thereto. It formed 
a decidedly attractive feature, the slender 
shoots disposing themselves in a pleasing and 
informal manner, and every orie was termi¬ 
nated by a cluster of white flowers. Judging 
by appearances, it had been in flower for 
some time, and bade fair to continue much 
longer. At one time E. riparium, introduced 
from South America about forty years ago, 
was extensively grown in pots ‘for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse, but the intro¬ 
duction of several more compact-habited 
kinds, such as E. adenophorum, E. petiolare, 
E. probum, and E. vernale has led to E. 
riparium being much less frequently met 
with. As a basket-plant, however, it should 
again become popular. All these Eupa¬ 
toriums are very easily increased from cut¬ 
tings put in at almost any season of the year. 
For flowering in the winter and early spring 
a good plan is to put in the cuttings at the 
present time. They will root very quickly, 
and the young plants should then l>e treated 
much as Chrysanthemums are—that is to 
say, grown outside during the summer 
months and taken into the greenhouse before 
the frosts put in an appearance. Eupa¬ 
toriums are liberal feeders, and are greatly 
benefited by occasional doses of liquid- 
manure when the pots are well filled with 
roots.—X. 


Basket-plants.—For exposed places in th 
open, such as corridors and balconies, th 
small-leaved Ivies have a charming and las 
ing effect. Tropteolunis are equally usefu 
The trailing Myrsiphyllum asparagoides is 
pretty basket-plant, and, when once estal 
lished, gives little trouble, but, of coursi 
needs protection. Convolvulus mauritanici 
is also good, while many of the Jasmines an 
Clematises can be used with good effec 
Ruscus Androgynus (the climbing Butcher 
Broom) is available for large baskets wher 
a strong creeper is wanted. The Plumbag< 
when used for this purpose, seems to be i 
its right position, as it droops gracefully ove 
the sides of the basket. The small varietie 
of Passiflora are al^o valuable. ^Vhen 
quired for perm amp 1 l 




hardier kinds of bulbs can be used in baskets 
for spring decoration. There are many 
plants in the fernery, such ns Aspleniums, 
Adiantums, and Davallias, that are avail¬ 
able. Achimenes are also most charming in 
baskets, ancl do better than in houses where 
stove heat can be given them. /Eschynan- 
thuses are very useful. Torenias in variety 
should be raised for the same purpose, also 
plenty of Selaginellas and Panicum variega- 
tum.—G. 

Polygala myrtffolla grandiflora.— This 
used to be grown as Polygala Dalmaisiana, 
and it was at one time a very popular plant. 
This is not to be wondered at, for it is re¬ 
markably showy when in bloom, and its 
flowering reason extends over a lengthened 
period during the spring months. The shoots 
are long and slender, and plentifully fur¬ 
nished, particularly towards the upper parts, 
with ovate leaves about an inch long, and of 
a slightly glaucous hue. The flowers, borne 
in clusters at the points of the shoots, are 
of a pleasing shade of rosy-purple, with a 
curious brush-like cluster of stamens in the 
centre. Its cultural requirements nrc the 
same as those of the general run of hard- 
wooded plants, the most suitable soil being 
a mixture of peat and sand, with a little 
loam. It is a native of South Africa, as, 
indeed, are the other two or three kinds in 
general cultivation.—X. 

Hippeastrum procerum.— This Hippeas- 
trum has been before now referred to as the 
blue Amaryllis, but, judging by a specimen 
I have recently flowered, it needs a consider¬ 
able stretch of imagination to regard the 
flowers as blue. The ‘‘Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing” gives the colour of the blossoms as 
lilac, and this is, perhaps, as near the mark 
as any, with, in my case, at least, a suffusion 
of purple. To anyone acquainted only with 
the garden varieties of Hippeastrum this 
would not be taken as belonging to the 6ame 
genus, as it forms a long-necked bulb, sug¬ 
gestive of a Crinum, without any pronounced 
swelling at the base. The strap-shaped 
leaves are disposed in two opposite rows at 
the upper part of the stem, while the long 
scape is terminated by an umbel of flowers. 
It seems to be very shy-flowering, as this is 
the first occasion on which I have succeeded 
in inducing it to bloom. The bulb that has 
just flowered was a very strong one, and 
freshly imported. Under cultivation this 
Hippeastrum is evergreen, a feature which, 
I believe, causes it to stand out alone among 
all the members of the genus. It is a native 
of Southern Brazil, and is said to have first 
flowered in European gardens in 1863. This 
Hippeastrum is also known as Amaryllis Im- 
peratriee du Bresil.—T. C. 

Cyclamen and fine-foliaged plants.— 
During the past twenty years much improve¬ 
ment has taken place in these, both in 
size, colour, and culture. Few things seem 
to be better understood by some cultivators ; 
especially is this seen by the fine plants 
shown by some few trade growers at the 
R.If. Hall, in London. But it is not confined 
to those alone. I was reminded of this at 
the close of March, when at Beltring, near 
Paddock Wood, Kent, at the home of Mr. 
E. A. White. I found in a most useful and 
beautifully light conservatory adjoining the 
dwelling-house many fine plants of these, 
equalling those shown in London. The 
flowers were large and abundant, and of 
many shades. So fine were some that I was 
induced to count the flowers on one plant 
growing in a 6-inch pot. The blooms 
numbered about one hundred. It was a pure 
white of the graudiflora type. This was a 
two-year-old bulb, but many of the year-o!ld 
plants were equally good, although not having 
quite so many blooms. These fine Cyclamens 
mingled with bulbs, Arums, Indian and mollis 
AzaUeas, Zonal Pelargoniums, and fine- 
foliaged plants made a beautiful show.— 
J. C. C. 

Annuals for potting.— Just now, when the sow¬ 
ing of annuals is engaging attention, it should not 
he forgotten how useful many are for growing in pot6. 
Mention may be made of such things as Nemesias, 
Sehizanthuscs, Balsams, which contribute not a little 
to the beauty of greenhouses and windows. Just at 
present, is the time to sow in anticipation of the time 
when there will be more accommodation in the house 
by the removal of bedding plants to pits and frames 
for the hardening-olT process,— Woodedstwjck. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FOLIAGE FOR CUT FLOWERS. 
Some flowers need nothing in the matter of 
embellishment beyond their own foliage, 
and the Rose is a good example of this. 
Others, however, are much enhanced when 
some light folinge is interspersed. Pre¬ 
sently, when the early summer flowers begin 
to appear, the problem will have to be faced. 
Sweet Peas seldom look better than when 
they are arranged with 6orae of their own 
foliage, but one hardly likes cutting much, 
as to do so must, of course, diminish the 
supply of flowers. Then, too, there are the 
Iceland and Shirley Poppies, that certainly 
do not need heavy foliage, but arc set off by 
the introduction of something green. I do 
not think anything more useful can be bad 
for Sweet Peas than a few pieces of Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus. It is light and graceful, and 
will, with care, keep fresh for several weeks. 
Muideu-liair Fern is attractive, but the fronds 
are so frail and delicate that they do not 
last long. 

It is a good plan to sow a few seeds of 
ornamental Grasses, as these are very con¬ 
venient for placing amongst Poppies ami 
similar blossoms. A plant in the hardy 
border that is not grown nearly so much as 
it deserves is Thalietrum adiantifolium, with 
foliage much like a Maiden hair Fern. Nor 
should we forget another old border plant, 
Goat’s Rue, a plant valued more, perhaps, 
for its flowers, but, still, pretty for its foli¬ 
age, which lends itself to many blossoms. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Table plants for the summer.— One of 

the advantages in having a greenhouse— 
even though it be only a cold house—is that, 
plants may be grown and brought on for the 
decoration of w indows and tables, and during 
no portion of the year is the work of prepar¬ 
ing plants easier than just now. Fine- 
foliaged plants are always useful, and of 
these, Ferns, Aralia.s, Aspidistras, cannot bo 
improved upon for standing in & room. One 
old subject, the scented-leaved Pelargonium, 
has nice foliage, and when not in bloom often 
passes muster as a window plant. One 
thinks of some annuals that may be potted 
for producing a nice display, as the Schi- 
zaiithiia and Rliodanthe, sweet-scented things 
like Musk ajid Heliotropes, and Nicotianas. 
Some there are who complain of the single 
Pelargoniums dropping their flowers when 
brought into a room from the greenhouse, 
but if the semi-double sorts, like Raspail, are 
taken in hand, this is obviated to a largo 
extent. Mignonette should not be forgotten, 
and just now a few seeds should be sown in 
pots.— VVOODBASTWICK. 

Genistas-the advantage of medium sized 

plants.— The yellow blossoms of Genistas in the early 
spring are always accept able in a greenhouse, nnt 
only on account of their brightness, but because of 
their Lernon-like fragrance. Old plants continue t«» 
bloom for years, especially if potted on occasionally; 
but I venture to think that plants in 6 inch or 
7-inch pots are even more useful, because they can 
be brought into use for table decoration, and 
arranged in rooms with greater ease than huge 
plants, and, besides, young plants bloom with much 
greater freedom.—L eaiiurst. 

Smilax.— Anyone who has to do with the arrang¬ 
ing of flowers for table decoration knows well the 
advantage of a good trailer, and few better can be 
employed than the now well-known Smilax. All who 
have greenhouses should contrive to have one or two 
plants. Cuttings will strike readily in heat now in 
sandy soil or seed sown in a brisk heat will not bo 
long in germinating. It grows very freely in a humid 
atmosphere.—F. W. D. 


Maiden hair Tern in bad condition —Can 

you tell me what is wrong with the Adiantum. a 
frond of which I enclose? When I bought it, it was 
set in loam. The root now seems healthy, but as 
soon as the fronds are fully developed they go brown 
at the edges. It keeps throwing up vigorous young 
fronds, but they all go the same. It is in a tempera¬ 
ture varying from SO dege. to 70 degs.— I. p. 

[It is impossible for us to give a definite 
reason for your Maiden hair Fern dying off 
after the manner of the enclosed specimen. 
The most likely cause, however, is that the 
young and tender fronds have been exposed 
to the full rajs of the sun, and arc, conse¬ 
quently, burnt. Jf the structure is kept very- 
close and warm, the injury is more likely to 
happen than in a lower temperature with a 
moderate circulation of air.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OLD WALLS. 

Old walla are great friends* to gardeners, 
and nothing gives so pretty a background, 
and they are not robbers which trees are. 
In our cold grey land for the shelter they 
give to early flowers and shrubs, the pretty 
Lichen-stained colour, the early Roses, and 
two or three other gifts, we should be grate¬ 
ful. They often adorn themselves with wild 
flowers, too, and Ferns, and the wise gar 
dener will add a little to their charms in that 
way by scattering the seed of the pretty little 
Spanish Wall Erinus (E. alpinus), which wih 
establish itself there for ever. The purple 


will, if the position enjoys full sunshine the 
year round, flower freely and early, and fol¬ 
low' close on the heels of tlio charming 
Chionodoxa Lucilim, and the early-flowering 
Squill (Scilla bifolia). This year it was later 
than usual in pushing up its flower-buds, in 
Tact, the leaves and buds of Adonis vernalis 
had appeared above ground before the flowers 
commenced to open, which is a thing I have 
never known to occur before. Although an 
old inhabitant of gardens, it is not cultivated 
to the extent that its merits deserve for 
spring display, by all who possess a rock 
garden-, and the infrequency with which it 
is seen, prompted the penning of this note, in 
order that attention may be drawn to its 
value for the purpose stated.—W. K. 


when I visited the place last July there were 
Sweet Rockets, Lupins, Irises, Campanulas, 
Aquilegias, and many other well-known 
hardy plants. No particular order of ar¬ 
rangement prevailed, but the whole was most 
attractive. The garden itself is surrounded 
by a Privet hedge, which is kept well 
trimmed, and the entrance to the gateway is 
covered with Roses. There is a quiet beauty 
about gardens of this description that is 
pleasant to see in comparison to some 
modern gardens, about which so many annu¬ 
ally-raised plants enter into the arrange¬ 
ments, and by some are considered indis¬ 
pensable, if a bright display is to be achieved. 
In some country cottage gardens we get a 
beauty without formality that never fails to 
charm. 



COTTAGE GARDENS. 

It has been remarked by American visitors 
that amongst the sights of rural England 
not the least interesting to them are the 
cottage gardens. When in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stratford last summer I came across 
some people from Chicago who were charmed 
with the gardens they had passed on their 
way as they motored from Oxford, and said 
“its one great garden; it's all beautiful.” 
Perhaps it is the attractiveness of a cottage 


There is something about a cottage garden 
in the summer-time that appeals specially to 
those fond of flowers, particularly if the 
owner of the place takes a pride in the 
plants under his care, and although at cer¬ 
tain times of the year the garden may be 
even designated brilliant, it is not so much 
the brilliancy of the flower display as the 
“homeliness” of the garden that compels the 
casual observer to stop and admire. In some 
cottage gardens I visit I always look for the 


Well-'jlad walls at Powis. 


Rockcress, too, is very fond of old walls, and 
on them flowers very freely, even without 
soil, except the decayed mortar in the wall. 
Fruit-trees come in well; and who would 
not enjoy a good crop of Apricots and hand¬ 
some Pears of first-class and fine quality 
from such a position? This is what we saw 
extremely well done in the garden at Powis, 
where the walls and terraces arc so neces¬ 
sary, owing to the very steep nature of the 
ground round the picturesque old castle. 


The Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulbocodium 
vernuin).—This is a particularly effective sub¬ 
ject for the adornment of the rock garden 
at this season of the year. For its large pur¬ 
plish flowers to show to the greatest advan¬ 
tage, the bulbs should be planted in clumps 
and accorded positions where they may re¬ 
main undisturbed for years. It is perfectly 
hardy, and succeeds in a^vell-drainedlsEmdy, 
loamy iiixture, and uWm|^uJli cdtJiJi^jns it 


garden, the homeliness of the flowers, and 
the general simplicity of the surroundings, 
that so often appeal, partioularly to those J 
who visit these shores for the first time. In 
most villages there are to be found gardens 
that are neatly kept, and exhibit much care 
and taste, yet simple withal. I know one 1 
such garden in the eastern counties, not far 
from Norwich, where the only attempt at i 
formality if such it can be called—is the 
Box edgings which divide the various beds i 
and paths, and which are gone over with | 
reat care periodically to ensure their being 
ept uniform. In this garden one is sure to 
find many old-fashioned plants. About the 
cottage itself, which is closely covered with 
thatch, there are creeping plants like Wood¬ 
bine, Wistaria, Pyrus, and Kerria, the two 
last half-covering the doorway and a small I 
porch, made of rough timber, but which is 
now scarcely seen by reason of the plants I 
which have grown about it. In the borders ! 


same sort of flowers, ami in one village that 
I have been to during the past twelve years 
there have been the same subjects, but the 
garden never gives one the idea of being in 
the least monotonous or needing a change. 
In the village garden under notice the house 
itself is at the bottom of the garden, as is to 
be often 6een, with a good strip of ground 
in front, and there in July may be found 
Sweet Williams in the two long borders, 
with Rockets, Foxgloves, and Carnations in 
their prime. White Pinks are grown in 
masses, as well as edgings to a few beds, 
and Pteonies with huge blossoms are a dis¬ 
tinct feature. Clumps of Delphiniums are 
planted at the back of the borders where 
I thev will not interfere with other subjects or 
( smother anything. Then there are by the 
cottage door other permanent things like 
Sweet Brier bushes, a perfect treasury of 
fragrance after a shower of rain. Phloxes 
with large panicles greet the eye in their 
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season, early enough, indeed, to remind one 
of shorter days. Then, too, there are old 
subjects like the Thrifts planted round small 
beds, and with Aubrietias on grottoes give 
a blaze of bloom. 

The only approach to anything like for¬ 
mality in this garden at any time is that a 
few Calceolarias are sometimes grown. 1 
cannot conceive of Pelargoniums amongst 
bushes of Lavender, Old Man, Rockets, and 
Vetches, and although the place is informal, 
it is very pleasing, and great care is bestowed 
on it. Roses over arches testify to a love 
for the Queen of Beauty, and creeping 
plants like Clematises and Hops, trained 
over poles, with a seat under the awning, 
testify to the fact that it’is pleasant to rest 
amongst the flowers when the hot days come. 
I never saw finer Sweet Williams or larger 
spikes of Hollyhocks, whilst more humble 
little plants like Pansies and Pentstemons 
have their place amongst the flowers. The 
dwelling-house itself is a most unpretentious 
sort of building, the front covered, for the 
most part, with a Victoria Plum, with Roses 
and Woodbines about the doorway; but to 
me it has a great charm, and I never go 
into the village without making a journey to 
the garden, and always come away delighted 
with the simple beauty it shows. 

Woodbastwick. 

TULIP A GREIGI. 

This gorgeous Tulip is, without doubt, one 
of the handsomest of all the true species, 
and, when seen blossoming in robust health, 
there is no other that can outshine it in 
glowing beauty. The flowers are very large 
and showy, their petals, on strong plants, 
being often 4 inches in length, while in 
colour they are of the inteuscst scarlet. A 
group of a couple of dozen bulbs in full 
flower presents ft brilliant colour effect, and 
the centuries of man’s hybridisation of the 
Tulips have failed to produce any variety to 
rival this wild species. The wide, grey- 
yreen leaves, with their long blotches of 
maroon, are unlike those of any other Tulip, 
and aro pleasing in appearance. It is a 
native of Turkestan, where it grows upon 
steppes which are absolutely devoid of mois¬ 
ture for five months during the summer, and 
in this country it should be lifted when the 
foliage has died down, stored in a dry- 
drawer, and replanted towards the end of 
October, a plan which should be resorted to 
with all species of Tulips, as this ensures 
thorough dryness for a period of at least 
three months. If left permanently in the 
ground it rnrelv succeeds for long. A colony 
of this Tulip is underplanted with Chiono- 
doxa sardensis, whose blue flowers appear 
before the scarlet blossoms of Tulipa Greigi. 
The groundwork of the bed is now entirely 
covered with self sown Ionopsidium acaule, 
which spreads a sheet of pale lavender over 
the earth, above which the glorious, great 
scarlet flowers of the Tulip blaze. Tulipa 
Greigi was introduced into this country in 
1873. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


FINE LEAVED PLANTS IN WINTER. 
The effective winter grouping of hardy fine- 
foliaged plants is, perhaps, a phase of gar¬ 
dening to which far too little attention is 
paid at the present time. This fact is, in all 
probability, due to a scarcity of suitable 
material on the one hand, or possibly it may 
not be regarded as of sufficient moment, or, 
again, as interfering with existing arrange¬ 
ments. Perhaps one of the most valuable 
groups of hardy things for winter foliage 
effect may be found in the hardy and vigor¬ 
ous Megaseas, particularly such as M. cordi- 
folia purpurea, ligulata, and others. Few 
hardy evergreen perennials are more effective 
in winter than are large beds filled with 
these plants. Frequently in winter their 
large characteristic leaves assume a reddish- 
purple or bronze-crimson hue that is very 
striking, the more eo when seen in large 
groups. And then quite early follow their 
flowering spikes. If it were desired to leave 
these Megaseas permanently, it would be 
quite easv to plant Narcissi,'Galtonia candi- 
cans. Gladioli, Tigridias. or other such 
things among them Xcq; later 
first named being the loa^ d 


flowering about the same time as the Mega¬ 
seas themselves. F'or the margin, 6ome 
Tufted Pansies, Hepaticas, or Erica carnea 
would be suitable. Then the Lenten Roses, 
if planted in sheltered places, would be very 
pleasing. Another plant, the foliage of which 
at times assumes a most vivid tone, is Shortia ' 
galacifolia. This is a beautiful plant when 
its leaves are well coloured in autumn and 
winter, and, though by no means common, is 
well worth special attention for its foliage 
alone. A very charming group, even if on a 
I small scale, may be secured by planting 
large corms of Cyclamen neapolitanuni, 
which produces quite a carpet of beautifully 
marbled loaves. By planting a few large 
corms on the rockvvork where a good depth ! 
of fairly moist soil is assured these things 
are very pleasing. For the same purpose the 
Epimediums are very useful, also some of the 
Heucheras and Gaultheria procumbens—a 
neat little shrub that is often exceedingly 
bright in winter time and very charming if 
seen in good condition. The plant prefers r. 
peaty soil and moisture at the root, with full 
exposure. Another excellent plant for the 
effective colouring of its leaves is Tellima 
grandiflora. Its great value for such work 
in winter 6eems but little known. In the 
character and general appearance of its 
leaves it is akin to some of the Heucheras or 
Tiarella cordifolia. the coloured foliage be 
ing of a fine purple-bronze. 1 have by no 
means attempted a complete list, because the 
behaviour of plants varies with localities, 
j and, doubtless, other correspondents of 
Gardening Illustrated have in their gar- 
! (lens effective bits of colour, notes on which 
would prove welcome. H. M. 


THE CULTIVATION OF VIOLET 
LA FRANCE. 

Having had the pleasure, on several occa¬ 
sions, of submitting examples of the produce 
of Violet La France to the Editor, so that he 
might see. how remarkably fine a variety it is, 
t have now been requested by him to furnish 
a few- notes as to the method, of culture pur 
sued in order to obtain such fine flowers. 
This I gladly do, but am afraid that many, 
after perusing these notes, will be disap¬ 
pointed, as I have no information cither of a 
novel or startling character to impart. I 
have grown this Violet somewhat extensively 
since its introduction, for its large size and 
freedom of flowering, combined with a 
sparsity of foliage when compared with other 
sorts, were three things which impressed 
themselves upon me in its favour at that time. 
The good opinion then formed as to its merits 
has been fully borne out by its subsequent 
behaviour, and I have some time since dis¬ 
carded all other large-flowering eorts in its 
favour. In addition to La France yielding 
magnificent blooms, and an abundance of 
them, it has a hardy constitution, it grows 
vigorously, yet without producing a super¬ 
fluity of leaves, and this fact enables the 
plants to centre their energies on the produc¬ 
tion of flowers. 

Propagation is effected as soon as the 
plants pass out of flower, which, owing to the 
cold weather, will be rather late this season. 
The plants are lifted and divided, preference 
being given, as a matter of course, to the 
runners, which always make the best plants. 
Planting is done on a well-dug, liberally- 
manured plot of ground, which is always 
prepared some weeks in advance, so that the 
surface can he worked down to a fine tilth 
when planting takes place. The plants are 
«et out in rows 1 foot 6 inches apart, and 
with a distance of 1 foot between the plants. 
Planting is done with a trowel, and until the 
roots get a good grip of the soil, water is 
freely supplied unless the weather is showery. 
After this, the principal cultural items are 
to keep the soil regularly stirred between the 
plants with the Iks*, both to aerate the soil 
and keep down weeds, also to afford abun¬ 
dant supplies of water during dry weather, 
supplementing these with liquid manure 1 
when the plants begin to grow away freely. 1 
Peruvian guano and dried blood are also ex¬ 
cellent stimulants, and constitute a change of 
food for them. This is best strewed between 
the rows, and hoed in. Overhead sprinklings 
with a fine-rosed can or syringing is another 
matter requiring attention during hot 


weather. The object in performing all the 
foregoing is to keep the plants growing as 
continuously as possible, also as a preventive 
against red-spider attack. Once allow 
growth to become arrested, and the red- 
spider to take possession of the leaves, the 
prospect of reaping a fine yield of flowers 
in the autumn, winter, and spring months 
will vanish. 

The treatment advised should be continued 
up to the time the plants become full grown, 
which is generally nbout the middle or end 
of August, when root feeding should cease. 
Early in September or October the plot is 
looked over, w’hen all the finest clumps are 
picked out and transferred to a cold pit and 
planted in good, loamy soil. These are for 
supplying flowers after those outdoors have 
been cut off by frost, and if the pit is kept 
quite cold, and no attempt made to coddle the 
plants, merely excluding frost, they will yield 
flowers all through the winter months and up 
to the present time in abundance. If well 
grown, the outdoor plants also produce a pro¬ 
fusion of blooms all through the autumn, or 
until checked by frost, but the blooming is 
again resumed as soon as warmer conditions 
prevail in the spring. The great thing to 
avoid in growing this Violet under glass is 
to abstain from according it anything like 
the mild forcing conditions which some 
growers subject the double varieties to, as 
they will not endure it. All they require is 
protection from frost and rain, and nothing 
more. There is also another matter which 
I ought to have drawn attention to, and that 
is, do not set out the young plants, as many 
do, in sheltered places, such as warm borders 
or at the foot of walls, etc., because in such 
positions the foliage is almost sure to become 
infested with red spider, and the crowns be¬ 
come matured too early. Always select an 
open plot of ground, and if it enjoys partial 
shade during a portion of the day, less water¬ 
ing will be necessary in dry weather; but 
rather than plant on warm borders and simi¬ 
lar positions, I would prefer a plot of ground 
quite out in the open, subject to full sun the 
day long. ____A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lifting bulbs—Will you kindly tell me, through 
the medium of your delightful little paper, how to 
dry off my bulbs? As I am leaving this house soon, 

I do not want to leave the bulbs in the ground, as 
I wish to take mast of them away, and a great- 
many were only planted last autumn. How shall I 
proceed? The Crocuses and Snowdrops are, of 
course, over. Shall 1 uproot them now, and then 
leave the foliage to wither, and, if to, where and 
how shall I store them? Would the stables or 
coach-house do? I also wish to take Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, and Anemones, mid shall be very grate¬ 
ful for directions.—A Dog Violet. 

[You do not say how soon you are leaving 
the place, and to take up Hyacinths ana 
Daffodils in full leaf will be rather risky, and 
the bulbs must suffer as the result of the 
check. The earlier bulbs, as Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, etc., could he lifted and laid in 
boxes of soil to mature thoroughly, leaving 
them preferably in a shaded place rather in 
the open air. The Anemones would, of 
course, be in full growth, and these, too, must 
suffer. Lifting the bulbs at the last mo¬ 
ment and replanting or heeling them in in 
the garden soil of your new home as quickly 
as possible are the only way of minimising the 
check they must receive. To dry them off 
when in full growth is quite opposed to prac¬ 
tical gardening, and we cannot advise you to 
do it.J 

Cyclamen libanoticum.— This Cyclamen 
is one of the most beautiful of the spring- 
flowering species, and has been a lovely sight 
on a gentle slope, partially shaded by ever¬ 
greens, which it shares with the earlier- 
blooming C. Count, crimson and white, C. 
Atkinsi, and C. ibericum, of various tints, 
and C. rhodium. During the whole of the 
month of March it has provided a charming 
j picture ; its white flowers stained with erim- 
I son at the base of the petals being produced 
in profusion, and being considerably larger 
than those of C. Couin. The leaves are hand¬ 
somely marbled on the upper surface, and 
reddish-brown 011 the underside, appearing in 
the autumn, many months before the flowers 
show their heads’ above the ground. The 
plant is of recent introduction, and was found 
at a high elevation on Mount Lebanon. It 
is quite a hardy species, of easy culture, 
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delighting in a semi-shaded 6pot with a slight 
slope, and in porous soil well incorporated 
with old mortar-rubble.—S. W. FITZ¬ 
HERBERT. 

Daisy Alice. —This charming little Daisy, 
with its quilled flowers of soft salmon-pink, 
can certainly be excelled for beauty by none 
of its family. The beauty of the individual 
blossoms, when cflosely inspected, is of a very 
high order, and the flowers furnish a charm¬ 
ing decoration for the room, when deftly 
arranged in a saucer with appropriate 
foliage. In the garden a large group of 
plants presents a pretty picture in the border, 
creating a carpet of soft colour for many 
weeks. It is a Daisy, which, when it is once 
grown, will never be willingly dispensed with. 
It is readily increased by division, and suc¬ 
ceeds in almost any soiH and exposure if 
divided annually. This division is an abso¬ 
lute necessity for its successful culture, for, 
if it be left untouched for a length of time 
it will generally die out. The beet time for 
dividing is just as the plants are going out of 
bloom.— S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Romulea pylea.—This is a rare little bulb, 
and is not, as far as I know, in any nursery¬ 
man’s list. Some years ago Mr. Archer- 
Hind received it by chance when ordering 


many gardens in June. How country people 
prize this old favourite, as, perhaps, in the 
long, mixed borders amongst Sweet Williams 
and bush Roses they bloom with a prodiga¬ 
lity. every year that, to a town gardener is, 
at times, surprising. That they are easy to 
grow is borne out by the fact that they are 
popular, and so long as they can be given a 
fairly light soil, an open quarter, such as a 
sunny border, and the bulbs left undisturbed 
when they are doing well, then one may con¬ 
tinue to expect success with them. It is the 
removal of the bulbs that tells against them, 
and so it comes about sometimes that newly 
imported bulbs after planting do not turn 
out well the first season. But once let them 
♦escome established, and there are few blos¬ 
soms more beautiful in a garden in the early 
summer. When removal must be effected it 
should take place as soon as the flower-stalks 
have withered, and not wait until October, 
as some do. That is the cause of half the 
failures with this charming Lily.— Leahtjrst. 

A terrace garden. In trying to find a 
house at one of our pleasure resorts last 
summer, I was directed to climb up some 
steps to the top terrace, and I should find 
the house I wanted by the Rambler Ruses 
over the front of the place. At this spot 



ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM HYBRID. 

The annexed figure represents one of the 
finest hybrid Oaontoglossums that we have 
seen. It was raised by M. Vuylsteke, of 
Ghent, Belgium, but its correct parentage is 
not known. However, from the general 
characteristics of the flowers, etc., it is prob¬ 
ably a cross between O. Wilckeanum and O. 
Vuylstekeae, both of which are also of hybrid 
origin. It is, therefore, interesting to note 
that in former years it was considered by 
many Orchid-growers to be impossible to 
obtain seedlings from two hybrids which have 
been obtained by artificial means. It thus 
6hows what wonderful w r ork is being done by 
hybridists to produce such beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct varieties. The raising of Odontoglos- 
sums, although there have already been many 
fine things obtained, is only now in its in¬ 
fancy, and ere long we may expect to see 
great advances on the splendid hybrids which 
we already have. The flowers of this lovely 
Odontoglossum aro about 3 inches acrces, 
the sepals and petals of a bright chocolatc- 
rcd. with a clear white margin and tips, 
petals of a darker shade, while the beautiful 
lip is bright chestnut red, the crest golden- 
yellow, with small red¬ 
dish veins. The blooms 
have good substance, 
and the spike partakes 
much of the character of 
the O. Wilckeanum 
parent. Hybrid Odonto- 
glossums, as a rule, are 
much more easy to grow 
than the species, thriv¬ 
ing under exactly the 
same conditions as af¬ 
forded to the well-know n 
O. erispura and its 
numerous beautiful 
varieties. 


other bulbs. When it flowered, he at once : 
recognised the plant, and isolated it, since 
when it has increased greatly. The few bulbs 
he gave me have now multiplied into three 
times their number. The satiny, Crocus-like 
flowers are each about 2 inches across when 
fully expanded, and are pure white, with a 
golden throat. The petals, which are an inch ; 
and a half in length, are veined on the out- | 
side with maroou-purple, and have a central [ 
band of green. A dump with twenty or 
thirty expanded flowers gleaming in the 
spring sunshine is a very beautiful sight. It 
is not mentioned in either of the two horti¬ 
cultural dictionaries that I possess. The 
leaves are somewhat over a foot in length, 
ami resemble a miniature Rush. Romulea 
nivalis is a stronger grower with broader 
leaves, about eighteen inches in length. The 
flowers are white within and purplish-blue on 
the outside of the segments, and arc of about 
the same size as those of R. pylea, but carried 
on taller stems.—S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Lilium auratum.— We do not always regard 
Lilium auratum as a Lily that may be grown 
out-of-doors; in fact, by some it is con¬ 
sidered too delicate to be grown outside a 
house. This is not so, for I have an in¬ 
stance in my mind now where, on a border 
protected from cold winds, this Lily is show¬ 
ing promising shoots, that will certainly 
carry spikes of bloom, as it has done now for 
many years, all the protection it receives 
being that of leaves being placed over the 
bulbs in autumn.— Townsman. 

Madonna Lilies.— Of all the Lilies suited 
for garden culture it is very doubtful 
whether there is any variety that has ever 
risen in popularity like the old candidum, 
or Madonna Lily, vvhoge peerless m white 
blooms, borne on sta. 


whose peerless -whit 


there is a nice gar 
den, and from its 
altitude it com¬ 
mands a splendid 
view of the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

As was to bo ex¬ 
pected, there was 
much wall space, 
which had been 

utilised to its fullest advantage. On the top 
of the walls many creeping plants found a 
home ; things like Rock Crosses gave colour 
to the garden, and the Arabia was not lack¬ 
ing in beauty. I asked the owner bow he 
managed his garden on such a hillside in a 
dry season, and he told me that it was hard 
work watering, but if the ground was well 
manured in the spring it was surprising how 
some of the plants stood the drought, and 
ho got on well with climbing Roses which 
could be mulched.—W. F. D. 

Double white Arabia.— There arc few more 
useful or beautiful hardy white flowers in the 
early spring than this. Its pure white trusses 
of blooms are invaluable for wreath-making 
and all kinds of floral decoration. It is also 
one of the easiest of plants to propagate, for 
if the side shoots are pulled off and dibbled 
into shady borders and kept moist they very 
quickly take root. Anyone having a good 
stock of this useful plant will find that a 
few old lights, laid over a portion of the 
bed, will soon cause the strong, Stock-like 
trusses of bloom to rapidly extend in length, 
but by being sheltered from the rapid 
changes of weather, to come of a much purer 
white. On elevated positions in the rock 
garden a few large clumps of this plant will 
make very striking masses for a long period. 
—J. G., Gosport. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
TO FLOWER IN 
SIX-INCH POTS. 
(Reply to F. Walsh.) 
This is now a popular 
system of cultivating the 
Chrysanthemum. F o r 
many years we have 
been accustomed to root 
our cuttings in Decem¬ 
ber or the early days of 
January, and then to 
grow on the plants 
freely to the flowering 
period. The newer 
method, which is a most 
successful means of 
growing either large blooms, or dainty 
little free-flowering plants for decoration, 
is one that any grower may easily 
succeed with, as the cultural details are 
so simple. The only disadvantage is that 
the old plants have to be kept longer 
under glass than is the case with Chrysan¬ 
themums grow'll in the orthodox fashion. 
Notwithstanding this last-mentioned fact, we 
arc still disposed to regard the newer system 
with favour, as we are able to procure 
healthy cuttings in abundance, and these of 
a kind that root readily. At this period the 
old plants should have'a good supply of cut¬ 
tings available at the base of the old stems, 
and these should be detached with a sharp 
knife. Do not make the cuttings too long. 
Those about 3 inches in length are excellent 
for tho purpose if they are not over sappy. 
We prefer growths of medium stoutneos. 
When trimming the cuttings, it is only neces¬ 
sary to remove the lower leaf, detaching this 
close to the stem of the cutting. Before in¬ 
serting the cuttings, it is well to consider 
what it is proposed to do with the plants. 
If large individual blooms, that are suitable 
for exhibition, be desired, we should be dis¬ 
posed to insert the cuttings singly in thumb- 
pots, as the subsequent repotting may then 
bo done with little or no injury to the roots. 
Plants raised in this way. may, when well 
rooted' be shifted into pots 3} inches in 
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diameter, and finally into pots 6 inches and 
7 inches in diameter. We place the more 
vigorous-rooting plants in the larger pots. 

There is another way of raising plants to 
produce large blooms or a number of blooms 
of medium size, and that is inserting two or 
throe cut tinge in a small pot, and, when 
rooted, transferring these intact into larger 
pots. If two or three cuttings be propa¬ 
gated in a small sixty, they may be repotted 
when well rooted, first into 5-inch pots, and 
finally into pots 9 inches in diameter. We 
have had excellent results from Chrysanthe¬ 
mums raised in this way, and exhibition 
blooms of a high standard of excellence are 
invariably obtained by these means. There 
is yet another method of propagating 
Chrysanthemums at this season, and this 
applies more especially to those who wish to 
raise a largo number of plants, where the 
glass accommodation is somewhat circum¬ 
scribed. Shallow boxes are useful for this 
purpose, as they do not require much soil, 
and the cuttings may be inserted close to¬ 
gether in rows, so that little or no space is 
lost. For decoration, too, the cuttings 
should be rooted in boxes, as the question of 
obtaining the blooms within a rather limited 
period is of little or no concern. 

The reader naturally asks, “When should 
the propagation begin?” To this question 
we reply : Begin at once. April ie an excel¬ 
lent period to commence operations, and the 
first kinds to be taken in hand are the later 
ones, following on, a week or two later, with 
the ordinary mid-season varieties. The Oc¬ 
tober-flowering kinds, of which we now have 
so many really good kinds, should be taken 
in hancl last of all. From an early May 
propagation some of these semi-early" kinds 
do extremely well. If large blooms are 
wanted, the plants should be grown on single 
stems throughout, retaining the first bud that 
develops in the point of each plant. We are 
assuming the plants will show their buds in 
August, and if they can be retained in the 
latter half of that month, the results should 
be satisfactory. Should the buds develop 
earlier than the period mentioned, pinch out 
each one as it is produced, and grow on the 
strongest growth that develops subsequently 
to the next bud. When these are potted up 
and have attained a height of about 6 inches, 
and growing away freely, the tip of the 
growth should be pinched out. If the 
plants be kept on the dry side for a few days, 
this will induce them to break more readily 
into growth from the. axils of the upper 
leaves, arid the foundation of nice bushy 
plants he laid. As soon as these new shoots 
have attained a length of about 6 inches, 
they should be treated in liko fashion. It is 
possible this may be the last occasion when 
the pinching may be done; but a good rule to 
observe is never to pinch the mid-seneon 
(November-flowering) kinds after the end of 
June, and the late-flowering varieties in 
mid-July. For window and table decoration, 
these late-struck plants are very useful; as a 
rule, they produce charming sprays of small 
to medium-sized flowers quite freely. 


Treatment of Crinum capense (.J. P-, B'hcad). 
— Keep your Crinum moderately dry, without with¬ 
holding water altogether until it commences to 
make growth, when it .should have a plentiful supply 
of moisture. When in 6trong growth during the 
Bummer it can hardly be given too much water, and 
weak liquid-manure is also useful in imparting vigour 
to the bulbs. This Crinum, together with C. Moorei 
and C. Powelli, is quite hardy in the south-west of 
England, and also in more northern localities if 
planted 8 inches deep. In the summer you had 
better stand your plant in a sheltered position in the 
open, and see that It never wants for water. 
These subjects flower best when pot-bound, but form 
such strong roots that they often burst the pots. 
It is, therefore, a good plan to surround the pots 
with two or three coils of copper-wire drawn abso¬ 
lutely tight just below the rim. Crinum capense is 
the hardiest of all the Crinums. When growing 
freely, the long leaves are somewhat brittle, hence 
it. is preferable to plant it in a sheltered spot, other¬ 
wise they are apt to be injured by rough winds. As 
plenty of sunshine is necessary to its well-doing, this 
Crinum may he planted at the foot of a south wall, 
in which position it will flower freely during the 
spring months. This Crinum well repays a little 
extra attention when planting, in carrying out which 
a hole may be taken out a couple of feet deep, and 
b inches of brick rubble or broken crocks placed in 
the bottom for drainage. The rest should be made 
up of good turfy loam, lightened if it is of a very 
adhesive nature by leaf-mould and rough sand. In 
planting, the club-shaped bulb should be placed at 
Mich a depth that the upper part of the bulb is just 
about level with the soiyiy^sliglitly beloulit. 

Digitized by (jOOglC 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

AMEKICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 

A deputation of Kent fruit-growers was re¬ 
cently received by Lord Carrington at the 
Boarel of Agriculture. Mr. Maxted, in intro- | 
ducing the deputation, remarked on the i 
seriousness of the possible introduction of 
the American Gooseberry mildew into Kent, 
and on the large financial interests at stake in 
the county. Mr. E. S. Salmon made the fol¬ 
lowing statement in representing the views 
and object of the deputation : 

Since the appearance in England of the 
American Gooseberry mildew', the outlook for 
owners of Gooseberry plantations in Kent 
has been one of considerable anxiety. Th£ 
heavy losses incurred in Kent through the 
ravages of the pest of Black Currants known 
as the “big bud” mite, has made fruit¬ 
growers most anxious that every possible etep 
should be taken to save the Gooseberry crop 
from any similar damage. The American 
Gooseberry mildew is a pest, which, to quote 
the Board of Agriculture’s own words, “has 
rendered the cultivation of Gooseberries un¬ 
profitable wherever it has appeared, and in 
some cases impossible.” Kent is at present 
free from the disease, the single outbreak, 
which was discovered in a nursery in Novem¬ 
ber, 1906, having been stamped out at once 1 
by the owner destroying the entire stock of 
affected bushes. 

We feel strongly that, considering the an¬ 
nual value of the Gooseberry crop to nearly 
all classes in the county, it would be a sui¬ 
cidal policy not to take every possible step J 
to stamp out the disease at once if it should 
appear in the Gooseberry plantations in > 
Kent. We strongly desire that any outbreak 
in Kent should be dealt with at once by the 
compulsory destruction of all diseased bushes. 

At the last meeting of the Kent County 
Council, a resolution was passed unanimously 
that an application should be made to the 
Board of Agriculture, for an Order (to be 
issued now) to empower the Council, in the 
event of any outbreak, to order the grower to 
destroy immediately the diseased bushes, and 
not to allow the grower the alternative of 
pruning, as at present permitted by the 
Board’s Orders issued to affected coun¬ 
ties. The Kent County Council passed a fur¬ 
ther resolution, that in all cases of compul¬ 
sory destruction of diseased bushes, the 
grower shall receive some compensation, Urn 
compensation to be paid out of the rates only 
if it cannot be obtained from the Board of 
Agriculture. We strongly support the action 
taken by the Kent County Council, and ear¬ 
nestly ask for such an Order, so that every 
step may be taken beforehand in order to 
be able to deal summarily with the mildew 
if it makes its appearance. Wo urge espe¬ 
cially that the burden of compensation should 
not be laid on the rates, and would point 
out that the proposal to do so (in the case of 
any outbreak) is already meeting with con¬ 
siderable opposition. We respectfully urge 
the justice of the claim, put forward by Lord 
Harris at the meeting of the Kent County 
Council, that as the Board of Agriculture 
pays compensation to the stock-owner for the 
slaughter of stock suffering from certain 
diseases, it is only right that the fruit-grower 
should be compensated from the same source. 
We point out that, under the Destructive 
Insects Act of 1877, compensation has in the 
past been paid by the Treasury in cases of the 
compulsory destruction of Potatoes affected 
with the Colorado beetle. Secondly, we re¬ 
cognise the importance of the fact that if this 
mildew is not completely stamped out in the 
various counties already affected, it will only 
be a matter of time before the pest finds its 
way to Kent (and to the other counties at 
present free), in increasing quantity. 

We regard it as a matter of paramount im¬ 
portance for all counties at present free from 
the mildew that the most drastic measures 
should be employed in all affected areas to 
stamp out the disease. We look upon the 
question as one of national importance, as 
the interests of every county are concerned. 
We submit that there is no scientific evi¬ 
dence that the measures of pruning and ! 
spraying at present permitted by the Board’s 
Orders are sufficient to stamp out such an I 
infectious and epidemic disease as the Ameri¬ 


can Gooseberry mildew lias proved itself to 
be in the United States, and, since 1900, in 
Ireland and on the Continent. We would 
call attention to the following statement pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for November last: “Not only have 
bushes previously affected been attacked 
again, in spite of all precautions, but bushes 
which last winter were believed to be free 
from disease have become affected, in spite of 
careful pruning, followed by regular spray¬ 
ing. It is clear that even pruning and spray¬ 
ing will not ensure immunity from disease.” 
We urge, therefore, the employment of the 
drastic measures, involving the immediate de¬ 
struction of all diseased bushes, which were 
embodied in the first Order issued by the 
Board, but which, in the absence of any com¬ 
pulsory scheme of compensation, were found 
to be impassible to be carried out. But, 
while asking for more dVastic measures to be 
taken in the affected counties, we are most 
anxious to stato that we do not consider it 
equitable, or, indeed, possible, for such 
measures to be carried out without the pay¬ 
ment of compensation. We ure of the 
opinion that it is not equitable either that 
the compensation should be paid out of the 
rates, and we are convinced that, taking the 
counties of England as a whole, the drastic 
measures necessary for the stamping out of 
the mildew can be enforced uniformly only 
if compensation is given by the Board of 
Agriculture. We earnestly ask, therefore, 
for an assurance that if the American Goose¬ 
berry mildew shows itself to any considerable 
extent this summer in the affected plantations 
in the various counties, in spite of the com¬ 
pulsory pruning and spraying which have 
been carried out under the Board’s present 
Order, the Board of Agriculture will substi¬ 
tute the original Order, the destruction of all 
diseased bushes, the necessary compensation 
to be paid by the Board and not out of the 
rates. 

Mr. W .W. Berry laid stress on the import¬ 
ance of the matter from the labour aspect. 
Taking the acreage of Gooseberries in Kent 
as 6,000 acres, lie pointed out that the wages 
bill would be not less than £60.000 annually; 
and asked whether it was not worth while to 
spend a little in compensation in order to pre¬ 
serve so important a crop to the county. 
Other members of the deputation spoke of 
the importance of Gooseberry growing to the 
sraalL grower, whose plantation often repre¬ 
sented a considerable part of his capital, and 
which could not be destroyed, if it became 
diseased, without the payment of some com¬ 
pensation. 

Lord Carrington expressed the desire to do 
all lie could to keep Kent free from the 
disease. The payment of compensation from 
Treasury funds was not at present possible, 
but the whole matter was under considera¬ 
tion. If the means adopted should prove, 
during the course of the summer, to have 
been ineffectual to. stop the disease from 
spreading in the various affected counties, 
the Board would be prepared to take more 
drastic steps. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiders.—The spiders, enclosed in tin. were part 
of a “.swarm" like a round boll attached to the 
stem of one of my Vine*. Arc they what arc com¬ 
monly termed “ money-spiders "? I presume they do 
no damage.—A. C. 

[The little spiders which you enclosed, and 
which you found in a “swarm,” had evi¬ 
dently just been hatched. The female 
spiders, as a rule, lay their eggs in n roundish 
nest or cocoon. The young are all hatched 
about the same time, and make their way 
out of the nest together; but they soon dis¬ 
perse in various directions. Spiders are most 
useful in gardens, as they live entirely on 
animal food, and never injure any plant. I 
turned your specimens loose in my garden. 
“Money spinners” are not spiders, but one 
of the mites.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs of Vine weevil I send herewith some 
larvw which I found at the roots of Ferns in pots 
in my greenhouse. They were evidently feeding on 
the foots, as some of the Ferns were found to he 
nearly dead. I shall be much obliged if you can in¬ 
form me in the columns of Gardening what they 
arc, and how to find the perfect insect to prevent a 
recurrence of the attack?—H. E. M. 

[The grubs you send are those of the black 
Vine-wp-eviJL (Otiorrhynchus sulcal u^L_ They 
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are very destructive to the roots of Vines, 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and 
many other soft-rooted plants. The parent 
weevils are also very destructive, as they 
leed on the leaves and young shoots of Vines 
and other plants. The best means of killing 
the .grubs is by picking them out of the soil, 
no insecticide being of any practical use, as 
it cannot be made to reach them in sufficient 
strength to harm them without injuring the 
roots. The weevils only feed at night, hiding 
themselves in the daytime so carefully that 
it is most difficult to find them. They may 
be caught, however, if you can find on what 
plants they are feeding, by laying a white 
sheet under the plant in the couree of the 
day, and then, when it has been dark about 
an hour, throwing a bright light suddenly on 
the plant. This frightens the weevils, and 
they fall as if dead, when they may easily be 
collected. If they do not fall, give the plant 
a good jarring shake, and search it well over. 
It is sometimes useful to tie a small quan¬ 
tity of hay round the stems, or lay a small 
ball on the earth at their base. This will 
afford a snug hiding-place for the weevils 
during the day. These traps should ho exa¬ 
mined every morning. The weevils are 


Plants attacked by this disease should be 
burnt before they decay, so that the black 
masses spoken of may be destroyed before 
they reach the soil.—6. S. S.] 

FRUIT, 

APPLE BELLE PONTOISE. 
Though a comparatively new Apple, it will 
doubtless be heard more of in the future, as 
it possesses all the good qualities necessary 
to render it equally as valuable to the market 
as it is to the private grower. It is a large, 
handsomely-proportioned fruit, partaking 
somewhat of the shape of the Blenheim 
Orange, as reference to our illustration will 
show, but having a pale green or yellowish 
skin, much like Lane’s Prince Albert in tex¬ 
ture, and n beautiful bronzy-red cheek on the 
side exposed to the sun. Its white, tender 
fleeh is juicy, and all who appreciate an 
agreeably flavoured sub-acid Apple for eating 
raw will find this one exactly suited to their 
palates. It is also a splendid cooking kind, 
as the flesh then becomes quite melting, and 
retains its colour. It is a sound keeper, and 



Apple Belle Pontoise. 


beetles about J inch in length, nearly black 
in colour, and with very pointed heads.] 

Fungus in border —I shall be much obliged if 
you will tell me if the enclosed is likely to be in¬ 
jurious to plants and bulbs? It is coming up ail 
over a border in a wood, now part of a garden. If 
injurious, how must I treat it?—F. U. 

[The fungus you sent is a very destructive 
one to plants. It belongs to the genus 
Selerotinia—probably, S. sclerotiorum. A 
well-known authority on fungi says in one 
of his works: “Probably, no other parasitic 
fungus attacks and kills so many plants of 
different species and belonging to widely 
separated orders.” The life history of these 
fungi is remarkable, and is somewhat, compli¬ 
cated. There are several stages. The one 
you send gives out an innumerable number 
of spores, which eventually cause a white or 
greyish mould on the plants which they 
reach. Another stage is the formation of a 
number of black nodules, which, when the 
plant decays, fall on to the ground, from 
which in due course grow the fungi such ns 
you found. The Lily disease, so fatal to the 
common white Madonna Lilies, belongs to this 
genus. By all means at once collect and 
burn all you can find. Th«re seems toibe no 
other effective way f>F d^syov'ijgj 


is in use from January to April. It is a suc¬ 
cess cither in the orchard, fruit plantation, 
or garden, and in saying this, the fact will at 
once be grasped that it may be cultivated in 
any form of tree. As regards its cropping 
capacities, this is all one can wish for, and 
it starts bearing early, or while the trees are 
yet in a young state. We arc unable to pro¬ 
cure precise information as to the history 
of this fine Apple, but it was, we believe, 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1002. 


Apple Colden Noble. —This is one of those 
firm-textured, handsome-looking Apples, 
which, on account of its long-keeping quali¬ 
ties, and ita being adapted either for cooking, 
baking, or eating, should be extensively 
grown for use at the present time. It is a 
vigorous and clean growing variety, a good 
and consistent bearer, and succeeds equally 
as well on the Crab for growing ns standards 
and large spreading bushes, as on the Para¬ 
dise for training as pyramids and smaller- 
sized bush trees. The individual fruits are 
of large size, roundish, the width slightly ex¬ 
ceeding the height, very evenly formed, 
bright golden-yellow’ in colour, with a few 


spots of red and, sometimes, a b:a’jtiful 
flush on the sunny side, and on some speci¬ 
mens a little russet is found. The flesh is 
yellowish-white, tender, yet crisp, and is 
juicy and pleasantly-flavoured. Golden 
Noble and Lord Clyde were at one time 
I considered to be two distinct varieties, but 
have long since been found to be one and the 
1 same, in spite of the places where they were 
i supposed to have originated being so widely 
apart as in Norfolk and Cheshire. Waltham 
Abbey Seedling and Dr. Harvey are some¬ 
what similar in appearance to Golden Noble, 
but no one at all acquainted with Apples can 
mistake the clear golden skin and shape¬ 
liness of Golden Nome for the more freckled 
skin and ovate form of Waltham Abbey Seed¬ 
ling, and the irregularity and speckled skin 
of Dr. Harvey.—G. P. K. 

PLANTING FIG-TREES. 

I AM planting Fig-treea in my stable-yard against the 
wall, removing some of the yard tiles for the purpose, 
and also the concrete (about 6 inches thick, upon 
which the tiles are laid) for a space of about 3 feet by 
| 2 feet. Is any special treatment required ?—Ed. L. 
Aoar, Lymington, Hants. 

[In order to confine the roots, which is all- 
important in the cultivation of Fig-trees, you 
will have to excavate a hole 3 ft. 6 in. in 
depth, and the same in width and length. 

1 Should these dimensions not be convenient, 

I you may make the length 4 ft. 6 in., the 
i width 2 ft. 6 in., and the depth 3 ft. 
6 in. Then, in the bottom of the hole 
place flag-stones, or make the floor of con¬ 
crete, on which to build a 4^-inch wall all 
round and up to the ground level. This wall 
will, of course, occupy a position along the 
front of the hole and across each end, the 
permanent wall serving ns a boundary to the 
hack. When completed the pit-like structure 
will be a trifle more than 3 feet square, and 
the same in depth if you excavate the soil 
according to the first-named figures. Lay the 
bricks in cement, and leave an aperture at 
each bottom front corner for water to escape 
by. After the brickwork has become pro- 
! perly dried, place a 4-inch layer of broken 
bricks in the bottom to act as drainage, and 
i rover with whole turves, grass-side down¬ 
wards. For compost choose loam of medium 
heavy texture, and containing plenty of fibre, 
which chop up rather roughly. A hole of the 
limensions given will hold nearly a cubic 
vard of compost, so this will give you an idea 
if the quantity of loam you will require. Tf 
he loam is fibrous and not adhesive, or only 
, dightly so, you may add a little lime-rubble, 
I say, half a barrow load, and } cwt. of bone- 
meal, and the same quantity of half-inch 
bones. A less fibrous loam, and one more 
adhesive, may have double the quantity of 
I lime-rubble added, and the bone-meal and 
half-inch bones increased to about $ ewt. of 
I each. Wood ashes also may advantageously 
! be added to such a soil. Avoid the use of 
farmyard or stable manure, as this will only 
j encourage the production of rank and unfruit¬ 
ful growth. Turn the compost two or three 
j times previous to putting it in the pit, no 
that the ingredients may become thoroughly 
f incorporated. When filling in the pit spread 
and tread each -layer very firm, and fill to 
j within 3 inches of the top of the brickwork, 
j The preparation of the compost and the filling 
i of the pit may take place a few weeks prior to 
planting, but see that the compost does not 
get saturated with rain either before or after 
it is put in the pit. Covering with mats or a 
tarpaulin will prevent this. 

When the time for planting arrives knock 
the trees out of the pots, if you are planting 
such, and wash all the soil from the roots by 
plunging the ball in a bucket of water. Then 
disentangle them as far as possible, when an 
idea will be gained as to what sized hole will 
be required for planting. Avoid deep plant¬ 
ing, but at the same time the roots should he 
covered with from 3 inches to 4 inches of soil, 
laying them out evenly in all directions, 
covering them with compost, and making all 
firm by treading. The 6tem of the tree 
| should be placed nearly close up to the back 
wall, and the branches should be lightly 
fastened to the wall until the compost has 
had time to settle into! place. If tne com¬ 
post is inclined to be dry, a good watering 
may be- giyen as soon as the planting is 
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completed, mulching the surface in any case 
with a little short litter or spent Mushroom 
dung. When finally securing the branches to 
the wall, lay out the lowermost one on either 
side at nearly right angles with the Btem, 
and dispose the others equidistant between 
these two points. The after management 
will consist in keeping the roots supplied with 
water whenever required, and in training 
in a sufficiency of young growths both to 
extend the tree, to form subsidiary branches, 
and also to furnish the tree with bearing 
wood. You are not likely to have a surplus 
of wood for the first few seasons, but in case 
the growths should be crowded in any por¬ 
tion of the tree do not hesitate to thin, taking 
away the weakest shoots in each instance. 
The growths should not be closer together 
than 6 inches to 8 inches, so that light and 
air may have free play. When the tree has 
become established a sufficient number of 
young growths must be laid in each season to 
furnish it with fruit-bearing wood for the 
next, and so on, the useless wood to be 
removed at the annual pruning. Do not 
pinch the points of these young shoots, but 
leave them intact, as they bear throughout 
their whole length if well ripened. A little 
Bracken worked among the branches, and 
the whole covered with mats, will form an 
excellent protection for Fig-trees. This 
may be clone, say, at the latter end of Novem¬ 
ber* and it should remain on until the trees 
exhibit signs of pushing into growth in the 
spring. The removal of the mats and 
Bracken should be done by degrees, and not 
all at once. When the tree is carrying a 
good crop of fruit the latter will swell to a 
large size if the roots are assisted with fre¬ 
quent supplies of diluted liquid-manure, and 
if a mulch of rich manure is placed on the 
surface it will encourage new roots to push 
up into it, and produce the same effect. Do 
not try to take more than one crop in a 
season, and should a second crop of fruits 
form remove it.] 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

Dubing the past few weeks there have been 
several excellent articles, also good illustra¬ 
tions, on pruning. I am more convinced 
every year that these illustrations are the 
best way to iustruct the inexperienced. Seme 
weeks after reading an article on severe prun¬ 
ing I had to advise a lady as to her garden. 
Amongst the things needing attention were 
about three dozen fruit-trees, consisting of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums—many 
of them standards. These were from ten to 
fifteen years old, and in good health. They 
had the ground to themselves, having only a 
few' Turnips or something of the kind grown 
under them. For many years these had 
been severely pruned, producing nothing but 
a mass of shoot*?. Some few of the early 
free-bearing kinds fruited while such kinds 
HvS Blenheim Orange, Alfriston, etc., gave 
scarcely any fruit, and, I was told, seldom 
produced any blooms. Some two years ago 
the owner was advised to let them grow. 
This was done. Nothing had been done to 
them for two years, and, having no bloom, 
the owner was induced to seek advice. Sel¬ 
dom liavo I seen trees in better health, al¬ 
though the soil is of a light sandy nature. 
During the past two seasons they had made 
shoots from 2 feet to 4 feet long. On many 
of the trees the growths of 1906 had from 
twenty-five to thirty good fruit buds on them, 
and there was scarcely a flowerless shoot. I 
advised these to bo thinned, so that each had 
abundance of light and air, only reducing 
those that were irregular. Such strong¬ 
growing Pears as Williams’ Boil Chretien, 
St. Germain, had the shoots full of blooin- 
buds ; the same may lx? said of some strong- 
growing Plums. 

I am convinced that these trees will pro¬ 
duce more fruit this year—provided the 
weather is favourable—than they have ever 
done before. Some would say root-prune 
them. I know this would reduce the vigour, 
and so will a crop of fruit in a far more 
effectual way. In some cases it would have 
been the best method, where the space is 
limited, but where trees are pruned so 
severely in this liafiTTand both^t root and 
branch they soon^bej^n^ p ^fserable 


specimens, and do not pay. “W. S.” re¬ 
marked that no method could be recom¬ 
mended for general adoption, adding that 
often each case needed different treatment. 
Nothing could be said more to the point. 
During the past six months I have had a 
ood illustration of this. * In my garden I 
ave some young trees, five to seven years 
old. Some of the two-year-old shoots were 
allowed to grow to a length of 3 feet. Many 
of these have twenty to thirty flower-trusses. 
What advantage could there have been in 
cutting these back? I am more convinced 
each year that severe pruning is answerable 
for many barren trees. J. C. F. C. 


TREATMENT OF PLUM TREES. 

Will you kindly advise whether anything should be 
done now to correct mistake in last autumn pruning? 
My bush Plum-trees (Jefferson's) were planted four 
years ago. The soil is very light and poor; lime 
i rubbish and burnt garden refuse have been given, 
also bone-dust, basic slag, and some well-decayed hot¬ 
bed manure, all at various times. The growth was 
moderate for three years, and fairly strong last 
year, owing to the damper weather. Each bu6h has 
now about five branches of some H inch thickness and 
10 feet or 12 feet long. To each of these I have 
allowed one leader and one additional branch near 
the top; and during Scptcmber-October, 1907, I gradu¬ 
ally cut back all the side shoots to form spurs. In 
winter I cut clean away any shoots growing into the 
middle of the bush, and I have kept the branches 
I tied well apart. The spurs are at 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart all the way up; some are nearly J inch thick, 
and some are mere twigs; and I cut the stronger to 
1 about six buds and the smaller to four in pruning. 

, Hitherto the bushes hnve never borne nor shown any 
I bloom, and now there are not more than two blos- 
i som-buds on each tree. All the buds on the spurs 
i are coming into leaf, and there will be a mass of 
leaf-spray this summer if they are left alone. Would 
it be advisable to take off the leaf-buds from the 
•spurs, leaving two only on each to form new shoots? 
The bushes get plenty of sunshine, and arc healthy. 
A small standard Farleigh Damson, planted at the 
same time, getting less sun, makes thick clusters of 
| bloom, but it drops its fruit., the leaves being badly 
I infested with red-spider and green-fly every year, 
while the Jeffersons are hardly touched by any pest. 
Would a good bout of green-fly be better for them 
| than pruning? 1 should add that you were so good 
as to advise me when I first began training my trees 
-see page 283 of Vol. XXVII. (July, 1905)—and 1 
have found the instructions then given most excel¬ 
lent. The Apple-trees, etc., are bearing stendily and 
improving each year. It is only on the bushes of 
Jefferson that I have failed to get any bloom.— 
Prune. 

[We much regret having to say that no¬ 
thing can be done to remedy matter*? now, as 
the season is too far advanced. What you 
ought to have done was to have summer 
pruned the trees towards the latter end of 
July last, by cutting back all surplus growths 
and shoots or the spurs to four, five, and six 
buds, according to their strength and posi¬ 
tion, and to have merely tipped the leading 
shoots. Then, if the subsequent growths re¬ 
sulting from such pruning had been cut hack 
to the lowermost buds at their bases, or 
snapped off at the point of origin about mid- 
September, the trees would have been in fit 
condition for lifting bv the middle of Octo¬ 
ber. Lifting and replanting are the only 
efficient remedy. Plum-trees become gross- 
habited, and had you treated your trees on 
the lines set forth above, they would, no 
doubt, be carrying a fair quantity of bloom- 
buds at the present time. Barring frost or 
cold winds, everyone of these could have been 
depended on to “set,” and the fact of the 
trees having had, in all probability, to carry 
a crop of fruit, would have prevented a re¬ 
currence of the evil. 

After perusing the foregoing you will now 
understand how to proceed this season. Do 
not disbud as you propose, and by no means 
allow the trees to become infested with 
“fly,” but simply carry out the instructions 
detailed above, and then lift, which will right 
matters. In lifting begin by opening a trench 
4 feet distant from the tree, and as deep as 
may be necessary. Save all the roots met 
with as far as you can, and after the trenoh 
is opened work the soil away from the face 
of the ball and from among the roots until 
the ball is about 3 feet in diameter. Then 
work the soil away from under one half of 
the ball, cut away all roots found there, re¬ 
turn the soil, ram and make it as firm as 
possible. Then deal with the other half in 
like manner. After this examine the roots 
laid bare during the removal of the soil— 
which should be pegged back on the top of 
the ball out of the way, and kept moistened 
and covered with Moss or mats till they can 


be laid out again—and cut away all bruised 
and broken portions. Then refill the trench, 
laying the roots out carefully in a nearly 
horizontal position, and at their various 
levels, making the soil quite firm again as the 
work proceeds. If you have it to spare, 6ome 
good loam would be of great service for mix¬ 
ing with the staple, as it encourages the for¬ 
mation of fibrous roots. Lime rubble and 
burnt soil are also suitable materials to use, 
but avoid using manure of any description 
whatever, as it is plainly evident your trees 
make wood of a far too robust character now. 
Before finishing off give a thorough soaking 
of water, if the soil is at all dry, and mulch 
the surface after the water has drained 
away, and the remainder of the soil has been 
levelled down into place. When it can bo 
done without fear of breaking the ball, the 
tree may be lifted out of the hole and be re¬ 
planted after examining the base of the ball 
and cutting back any strong-growing roots 
found there.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit prospects. —Possibly nothing is 
easier than to dilate on the season’s fruit 
prospects when conclusions are derived from 
the flower buds on the trees and bushes. 
It- does not follow, however, that, even with 
the most abundant bloom, an abundant crop 
will also result. At the moment of writing, 
with Plum-trees in full flower, although far 
from being a heavy bloom, we have raging a 
wild, intensely cold north-east wind, w ith fre¬ 
quent snow r , hail, and sleet-showers, and prob¬ 
ably in places frosts at night, and this kind 
of weather has continued for some two or 
three weeks, so that it is most unfavourable 
for the sotting of the Plum flowers. If we 
get a poor Plum crop as a result, it will be 
poor consolation to know what was the cause. 
I hope the Gooseberry and Currant bloom 
may escape harm. Should the weather 
change to spring warmth 60 on, Pear and 
Apple bloom, both fairly plentiful, may es¬ 
cape injury and furnish good crops of fruit; 
but we shall not be out of the wood this 
year till the end of May.—D. 

- At the present time (April 23rd) the 

prospects of a good crop of hardy fruits are 
very promising, as the buds have been kept 
dormant by a protracted spell of dull, cold 
weather. The Apple-trees have scarcely 
started to swell their flower-buds more than 
enough to show that there will be a great 
abundance of very fine bloom, but it will be 
well into May before, at the present rale, 
any are expanded. Pears are very full of fine 
bloom-buds, which, if milder weather sets in, 
will soon be expanding. All kinds of stone 
rruits are very late. Bush fruits, where they 
have escaped the attacks of birds, look very 
promising, but in the neighbourhood of large 
towns the Sparrows have increased to such 
an extent that it is difficult to keep any gar 
den produce safe from their attacks during 
the early part of spring.—J. G., Gosport. 

Cage Plum Angelina Burdett.— Whcre- 
ever Gages are in demand, either for cooking 
or dessert, the variety named above should 
always be grown to assist in ensuring a good 
supply o{ the same. In some districts it 
needs the protection of a wall, but in the 
warmer and Plum-growing localities it suc¬ 
ceeds well in the open, and forms a hand¬ 
some pyramid. Like most other varieties of 
Plums it needs lifting occasionally, when in 
a young condition, to induce it to fruit, but 
once all tendency to grossness has been over¬ 
come by this process, it then bears freely. 
I have known it to carry very heavy crops 
of fruit, and so long as the latter were forth¬ 
coming no other variety was in request in 
the kitchen. Wall trees bear well, once they 
become established, and the fruits will, if 
required, hang for a considerable time, and 
when on the point of shrivelling are most 
deliciously flavoured. In regard to the ques¬ 
tion of growth, the wood made when the 
trees come into full bearing is of a less 
robust character, or more twiggy than some. 
Consequently, pruning must be carefully 
done or a great number of fruit-buds will be 
sacrificed. It belongs to the purple-coloured 
section of Gages, and the skin is dotted with 
small brown spots, ?vhich is 5 marked feature, 
and is covered with a fine biue bloom. Iu 
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shape it is round and sutured, and the flesh, 
which is yellowish, and richly-flavoured, 
parts readily from the stone. This is also 
a first-rate variety to grow in large pots or 
tubs in the orchard house, where it is ex¬ 
tremely prolific, and retains its rich flavour 
unimpaired.—A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Rearrange the plants in 
pots as often as time can be found for the 
work. Change of position not only benefits 
tho plants, but, by creating special features, 
the house is made more interesting. Lilium 
Harrisi is now coming into bloom without 
much forcing, and if arranged in »n open 
group over a ground work of Ferns, the effect 
i-t pleasing. Amaryllis hyhridn look well on 
a groundwork of white Spirasas. Next, may 
com© a group of Azaleas, with a thin back¬ 
ground of Palms or other suitable foliage- 
plants. Palms and Bamboos are always use¬ 
ful to give elevation and to break up flat 
groups. In lofty houses, baskets of a rather 
large size are indispensable. For summer, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Petunias, and Be¬ 
gonias are useful basket plants. Achimenes 
will come a little later. These may be grown 
in vineries till well cotablished and coming 
into bloom. Hitherto, beyond a day or two 
of sunshine, the weather has been dull and 
cold, and very little shade has been required; 
but the sun in a cloudless sky has consider¬ 
able power, and one must be prepared to 
shade promptly, as, after dull weather, a 
bright sun may do harm. In a conservatory 
furnished with climbers, if only thinly 
trained, shade may be done without. I once 
had charge of a large conservatory with the 
roof glazed with Hartley’s rough plate glass, 
but in winter I should prefer clear glass, as 
light then is meet important. It will be ad¬ 
visable to continue to do the watering in the 
early part of the day, giving a look round 
about, mid-day, or not later than two o’clock, 
to make sure nothing has been missed. At 
this season, where the house is full of flowers, 
the syringe cannot be used, but the paths 
may be damped with a rosed pot if the atmos¬ 
phere appears too dry. Ventilation mufit, of 
course, be ample. 

Stove. —Rearrange the house occasionally, 
so that all sides of the plants may be brought 
under the best conditions for growth. There 
is usually young stock to repot at this season, 
and cuttings of various things to be rooted, 
so that the bottom-heat bed will be always 
in work. If any specimen climbers, such as 
Bougainvilleas, Dipladenias, Allamandas, 
and others require a shift, now is the time 
to repot and retrain, so as to bring the new 
growth up into the light. If the basket 
plants. Orchids, and others require overhaul¬ 
ing, attention should be given to them. 
Gloxinias and Achimenes require starting in 
a warm house, though they may he taken to 
the conservatory later, when coming into 
flower. Fine-foliagod plants, such as 
Marantas, Caladiums, Dracaenas, and Cro¬ 
tons should bo shifted if necessary, but it is 
better not to overpot anything. When the 
pots are full of roots, a little weak stimulant 
may be given. It is quite possible to keep 
plants in health without annual repotting, if 
the houses are small and large plants are 
not wanted. 

In the vineries. —Grape-thinning is in pro¬ 
gress now where only moderate forcing is 
done. In very early houses Grapes are now 
ripe or ripening, but in the second or third 
succession houses Grapes are being thinned. 
When Grapes are cut as soon as ripe, or 
within a reasonable time after, the thinning 
may be less severe than when the Grapes 
have to be kept some time. When Ham- 
burghs have to be kept, some time, and are 
liberally dealt with in the matter of nourish¬ 
ment, two-thirds of the berries may be taken 
out of the bunches. Hamburghs and Foster’s 
Seedling are very easy to thin. Gros Colman 
also is easily thinned, as are also Muscats ; but 
the setting is not always so sure. It often 
happens tnat help can he given to Muscats if 
the Hamburghs are in blossom at the same 
time. The Alicante i^-tye most trovJblesome 
Grape to thin, as there ara so marly ©mail 
berries to cut out. JkoJkfLBh HimdlAsLfeed 
with some suitable artificial VineUrod. 


Tho orchard-house.— The winds still keep 
very cold, and the ventilation will require 
careful management. At this season there 
are often bright days, with a north-east 
wind. Peaches and other stone fruits wilL 
require plenty of fresh air, but it should be 
given in such a manner as not to create cold 
currents through the young foliage and fruit. 

It may probably be necessary to damp paths 
and borders in the middle of the day on 
bright days when the wind is cold, to lower 
the temperature. Meet of the air will come 
in at the upper part of the house in such 
weather as we are having now. Do not set 
doors open if it can be avoided, ns a rush of 
cold air will be harmful. Potted trees will 
require more water, and it may contain some 
stimulant at least once a week. Close early 
in the afternoon, and syringe. 

Late Strawberries. These are always use¬ 
ful, and may be brought on now in cold pits 
and frames, freely ventilated. When a dozen 
fruits are set, remove all late flowers, and 
support the fruits with small sticks. Give 
liquid-manure twice a w r eek, and syringe till 
the fruits begin to colour. Give air early in 
the morning. 

Early Melons.— Do not shade, as this 
weakens the foliage, and the main leaves 
should be kept in condition till the fruite nre 
ripe. Endeavour to get the crop set as 
nearly as pcosible at the same time, so that 
all may swell nearly together. In watering, 
do not pour much water round the main stem, 
as that may bring on canker. 

In the house. —There is plenty of flowers 
for cutting now in Lilies and other suitable 
long-stalked things. If all the Lily blossoms 
are not open, the buds will expand in water. 
Foliage is a necessity for mixing with flow’ers. 
There are several kinds of Asparagus which 
last w’ell in a cut state. Divide and repot 
Aspidistras. 

Outdoor garden.— Special sites should be 
prepared for such plants as Cannas and other 
sub-tropicals. In such positions decomposed 
manure may be used freely. It is not easy to 
make the positions too rich for Cannas or 
Begonias if the drainage is free. There is 
a tendency now to leave the beaten track in 
our bedding arrangement**, and to do more 
with plants of distinct character. In moist 
situations scarlet Lobelias over a groundwork 
of Harrison’s Musk form a distinct and 
effective feature. Antirrhinums of a good 
type form a cheap and lasting arrangement 
if the seed-pods are cut off from time to time. 
Pentstemons also are more used. I remem¬ 
ber, a good many years ago, we had beds of 
the scarlet Pentstemon, but there are better 
varieties to be had now. Verbenas are 
coming to the front again, and it is to be 
hoped they will not be spoilt by over-propa¬ 
gation and too much coddling. A good deal 
may be done with some of the better class of 
annuals. Celosias, Salpiglossis, and Balsams 
may be used in certain positions with advan¬ 
tage, but should not be planted before June. 
They may come in alter the Darwin Tulips 
and other late spring flowers. 

Fruit garden. —Royal Sovereign Straw¬ 
berries are often injured by spring frosts, es¬ 
pecially in low-lying situations, as the plants 
flower early. If there is a frame or two to 
spare, a bed in a sunny position may be 
covered temporarily till the fruits are ripe. 
Oiled calico tacked over frames may be used 
instead of glass if there is no glass available, 
the covering to he. lifted off every fine day 
and replaced at night. In this way the early 
blossoms may be saved. Peaches and Apri¬ 
cots arc now in flower. If the trees are 
covered with fishing-nets, there will be no 
necessity to remove the coverings till the 
blossoms are set, but if heavier coverings are 
used, they should be removed every fine day, 
and replaced at night. Do not be in a hurry 
to begin disbudding. Wait till the weather 
is more settled, as the young shoots will 
afford some protection to the young fruits. 
Blister is usually due to cold currents rushing 
along the wall side, and may be checked by 
placing screens at right angles to the wall 
as a wind break. Screens of Reeds or straw 
which are easily moved, will be useful. To¬ 
bacco powder should be used when the first 
green-fly appears. 

Vegetable garden.— Asparagus is back 


ward in consequence of the cold weather; but 
it ought to be plentiful now. There may bo 
some difference of opinion about cutting the 
small “grass” as well as the large heads. I 
believe in clearing off all till the 20th of June, 
and then let all come together. The late 
Seakale will have been covered a foot deep or 
so with light sandy soil. Rhubarb-stems are 
coming strongly now under pots or tubs, ami 
if there is no other cover available, long litter 
will hasten the growth considerably. If 
necessary, make new plantations of Globe 
Artichokes. It is well to plant a row or two 
annually, clearing off at the same time a few 
of the old, exhausted stools, so as to give a 
long succession. Cauliflowers raised under 
glass should be planted in trenches, and shel¬ 
tered for a time with branches. If hand- 
lights are available, some, of course, will be 
sheltered in this way, ami if there is a warm 
border in front of a forcing-house, Cauli¬ 
flowers, early Potatoes, and other early pro¬ 
duce may be brought on there, and it is quite 
possible to shelter these small plantations 
with Hazel rods bent over to support a cover¬ 
ing of canvas or frigi-domo. A slight cover¬ 
ing will generally suffice. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

May 4th .—Sowed more Marrow Peas. All 
Peas are staked before the tendrils run, so 
that there may be some support when they 
want it. There is more than one way of 
staking Peas. The best way, I think, is to 
place the stick obliquely in the ground, the 
sticks on each side pointing in opposite 
directions, and they are not crowded at the 
top, so that the Peas may remain inside the 
sticks. Planted Runner Beans, both the 
Scarlet and the Climbing French Bean Ten¬ 
der and True. This is a very useful Bean. 

May 5th .—All French Beans have been 
taken out of forcing-houses. If left in longer 
there is some risk from red-spider, and we 
have plenty of Beans coming on now in pits, 
where the spider can be kept down. French 
Beans are generally planted in the Tomato- 
house, between the rows of Tomatoes. They 
will come off before the Tomatoes want the 
room. Planted a turf-pit with Vegetable 
Marrows. They have followed Lettuces and 
Radishes. 

May 6th .—Recently planted evergreen 
shrubs are damped over with the hose every 
warm afternoon. The hoe is used as freely 
as possible now when the surface is dry. 
Early Potatoes on warm borders are earthed 
up as they come through the ground, but the 
earliest beds are covered with canvas every 
night. These are in a warm position. 
Potato-frames are filled with boxes of seed¬ 
lings as fast as they are cleared. A little 
later they will come in for Cucumbers and 
Melons. 

May 7th .—All Chrysanthemums are now in 
5-inch pots in cold-frames, exposed during 
the day. but the lights are placed on again 
at night. Pricked off Celery on specially- 
prepared bed. Plants will he kept moist, 
and. if necessary, shaded. Potted off Bal¬ 
sams and Cockscombs. Sowed more Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon seeds. Most of the Strawber¬ 
ries which have been forced are thrown out, 
but a few plants are selected and planted out 
for autumn hearing. Royal Sovereign is 
usually taken. 

May 8th .—Potted off cuttings of Tree-Car¬ 
nations. As fast as the bulbs and other spring 
flowers cease to be effective, the beds are 
cleared. Top-dressed with good compo»st, 
and prepared for the summer oedders. The 
best compost is composed of a little short 
manure and the remains of the rubbish heap, 
which have been exposed to fire and then 
screened. This is excellent, and the roots 
work freely in it. Darwin Tulips are rather 
late, but the beds will not be wanted before 
June. These usually come right for Cannas 
and Begonias. 

May 9th .—We look over the Peach-trees on 
wall every day with the Tobacco-powder dis¬ 
tributor in hand, and the fly never gives 
trouble. The sulphur acts as a check upon 
mildew, which often accompanies blister. 
We have not yet begun disbudding. Cleared 
out the early Carrot-frame, arid filled it again 
with Tomatoes to harden off to be planted 
outside when the weather is suitable. 
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BOOKS. 


“COTTAGE AND ALLOTMENT 
GARDENING.’ * 


Such is the title of a book, whose author is 
Mr. J. Weathers, horticultural instructor to 
the Middlesex County Council, and one who 
should be, for such reason, well qualified to 
deal with the subjects named. We should 
have greatly preferred if in writing this, book 
Mr. Weathers had adhered to the headings 
mentioned, because in such case lie would 
have dealt with subjects which still admit 
of ample treatment--and school gardening 
does so especially—rather than to have gone 
far beyond these elementary subjects, and to 
have occupied appreciably over one half the 
book with gardening generally of a much 
more advanced character, including hardy 
flower borders, rock gardens, trees and 
6 hrubs, lawns, hardy Ferns, and, not lenst, 
nn innumerable series of questions, all of 
which can have no interest to the cottager or 
allotment holder, much less the school boy, 
but may stimulate the minds of elementary 
school teachers who wish to pose as practical 
gardeners. Books have value to readers just 
as they relate to the subjects they profess to 
deal with, and a cheap manual on school 
gardening, or on cottage and allotment 
gardening of a concise, practical, and ele¬ 
mentary kind always commands ^attention. 
The student of elementary school gardening 
hardly wants descriptive matter on subjects 
that seem to be quite outside the range of 
his operations. To our mind, the best parts 
of the book are those relating to school gar¬ 
dening, because this is a phase of gardening 
that is yet little understood, and may have 
on horticulture in general the most import¬ 
ant, if not valuable, effects in future years. 
That the author recognises so much is evi¬ 
dent, because he emphasises the need for 
good practical tuition of lads, and of select¬ 
ing for such instruction those boy9 of fairly 
robust constitution, as gardening, simple as 
it may be, is, after all, real work, and not 
play. He indulges in a little fling at nature 
study, which may be described as theoretical 
gardening in the class-room, hut is very 
different from the actual labour found in the 
working and cropping of plots. Plans of in¬ 
dividual plots in a school group are shown, 
and also one collective garden where the 
6 pnee is too limited to admit of individual 
plots being furnished. One table seeks to 
set out cost of collective garden plot and 
estimated value of produce—matters that may 
be thought important by school managers, 
but are of far less consequence than is secur¬ 
ing good, sound teaching and the best pos¬ 
sible cropping and culture. Prices of tools 
are shown, and these constitute a big item 
of cost, yet if the cost be spread over a series 
of say, ten to twelve years, then it seem6 
little, especially if the tools be good. 

In dealing with cottage gardening, we take 
exception to the tables showing in a given 
area the number of rows devoted to a kind 
of vegetable, with possible produce and cost. 
Estimates of this kind are so misleading, be¬ 
cause they depend on so many things, and, 
still further, cottagers who garden will not 
be bound by cast-iron rules. As no two 
cottage gardens are laid out or utilised in 
nrecisely the same way—and, happily, it is 
thus—the various tastes or proclivities of the 
workers are seen. No hard and fast plan or 
design can control the work, of the garden, 
and the setting out of so much for vegetables, 
so much for fruit, and so much for flowers, 
whilst, perhaps, bookish, is hardly practical. 
This observation applies also to allotments, 
with respect to wduch rather formal plans 
and tables are shown. Of much more interest 
would be sotting out the exact crops and 
areas devoted to each one season two or 
three really first-class cottage gardens or 
allotments, as these not infrequently show ex 
eelleneies which, whilst varied, yet few pro 
fessional instructors or gardeners could im¬ 
prove upon, and, indeed, sometimes may 
find in them useful object lessons. Market 
ing produce profitably from an allotment, 
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especially an average one of twenty rods 
area, hardly needs consideration. It is of far 
greater importance to advise and encourage 
the worker to consume the produce in his 
own household. When the author tells allot¬ 
ment-holders that by good culture he may 
win valuable prizes in the local competitions, 
lie is on safe ground. Apart from winning 
such prizes a good worker always has in his 
crops and plot a good prize also. The treat 
inent of soil, also manuring it to produce 
good crops, is very practical, but “Plant 
foods from the air,” with some, other chapters 
that follow, are fur too high pitched for the 
cottager, however useful they may l>e to the 
teacher, for whom, probably, they are 
written. 

Dealing with mossy or sour lawns, the 
author advises lifting the turf, having the 
soil deeply dug and manured, then firmly 
trodden, and the turf relaid. That may form 
a temporary remedy, but the old evil of sour¬ 
ness and clogged moisture would soon return, 
because a sound system of drainage was 
needful. 

With the general matter of the book, as 
found in its description of general garden¬ 
ing, we have nothing but praise. It should be 
most helpful to the amateur, as it contains 
wide and useful, as well ns varied, informa¬ 
tion. But just because it does not in its 
title include amateur gardening, we have 
criticised at once the limited title, and the 
relatively small space devoted to the osten¬ 
sible subject, and the large space allotted to 
gardening of a much more advanced char¬ 
acter. Probably, should further editions be 
called for, suggestions which fall from un¬ 
biased critics will secure attention, much to 
the advantage of all concerned. D. K. 


BEES. 

PREPARING FOR HONEY. 

The time of the year is now with us that, 
given suitable weather, the bees may be ex¬ 
pected to gather honey freely, provided their 
owner manages them properly. At the out¬ 
set it should be realised that plenty of 
storage-room is a necessity if honey is wanted 
in quantity, for lack of storage naturally 
handicaps the bees in this one direction. It 
does not, however, prevent expansion in 
another direction, for lack of room in a hive 
is one of the greatest inducements towards 
swarming, though, as regards this latter 
matter, swarming should be repressed as 
much as possible where honey alone is 
wanted. See then that when the bees are 
able to work well there is room for the un¬ 
loading of the honey. First, see that the 
body of the hive is well filled, and then 
promptly put on the supers. It is useless 
to super before the body is filled, because the 
bees will not use the supers until lack of room 
below forces them upwards. 

In the actual putting on of the supers it is 
essential to see that they fit properly, so that 
no cold air enters between the hive arid the 
super. It is imperative also, to cover 
warmly, for the supers must be cosy, or the 
bees will not utilise them. 

The main art in supering, in addition to 
the points noted above, is to give room just 
as the bees require it, remembering that the 
bees always work the best in the lower tiers. 
When a rack of sections, or shallow frames, is 
nearly filled, therefore, it may be raised and 
an empty one placed underneath. Or, in 
the cose of shallow frames, some of the frames 
may be removed, extracted, and replaced, 
taking the usual precautions against inducing 
robbing. Work the entrances at full width, 
and see that the bees can reach water easily. 
Also see that all is as it should be in the 
breeding department. J. T. Bird. 

Packing hives for travelling. -Kindly tell me 
the best way to pack and send a swurm of bees by- 
train, and if it should be sent as soon as possible 
after the bees swarm?—G. M. 

[Great care is necessary in packing and re¬ 
moving established stocks of l>ccs, so as to 
avoid the breaking away and falling of the 
combs. Straw skeps should be inverted, and 
placed in cheese-boxes, having a good layer 
of hay at the bottom, to prevent jarring. If, 
before inverting the skep, a little smoke be 
blown into the entrance, it will cause any 


boos that may bu on the floor-board to 
ascend. The hive should then be turned up, 
and coarse canvas tied over to confine the 
bees, they thus get abundance of air, and in 
that respect travel safely. To prevent the 
combs breaking down, a sharp-pointed stick 
should be passed through the sides of the 
hive, so as to pierce each comb. If this is 
done a few days before removal, the bees will 
fasten the e'ombs to the stick, and so greatly 
increase their firmness. Small wedges of 
soft paper placed between the combs will 
help to keep them steady and firm. In cool 
weather, there is not so much risk of combs 
falling. Hives may then be moved with 
greater safety, and need not be inverted, but 
may be nailed to the floor-board, the en¬ 
trance and crown-hole being covered with 
perforated zinc, and all tied up securely with 
strong cord. In moving bar-frame-hived of 
bees, the frames should be fixed quite firmly 
by notched strips of wood screwed to the 
floor-board, and placed at each end of the 
frames. The bees should be enclosed in the 
hive by perforated zinc, nailed over the en¬ 
trance, and also over the toj)s of the frames, 
being so placed ns to allow the bees to pass 
freely between it and the tops of the frames. 
The bees thus get more air than they could 
were the zinc fixed close to the toj>s of the 
frames, and the secret of success in moving 
! stocks of bees is the admission of plenty of 
air into the hives. The excitement and com¬ 
motion of bees on being removed greatly in- 
, crease the internal heat—so much so, that 
newly-made combs do not travel safely. As 
soon ns the hives arrive at their destination, 
they should be placed in the position they 
are to occupy, the perforated zinc on their 
tops removed, quilts and roofs placed on, and 
the entrances opened.] 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Seed unsatisfactory.-I have recently bought 
seed from a flrm'as Lcek-seed. This has turned out 
to be inferior Onion. I wanted Leeks for an early 
exhibition, mid have asked the seedsman to supply 
me with four dozen Leek plants to my satisfaction. 
This he has refused to do. 1 am inclined to get plants 
from such u source as I consider reliable, not re¬ 
stricting the number to four dozen, as mentioned, 
and to sue the seedsman for the cost of the plants 
and all expenses. 1 shall be much obliged for your 
opinion.-J. K. 

[I do not recall the particular seed war¬ 
ranty case you refer to, hut if you could give 
me the name of either of the parties I should 
be pleased to look it up in the Latv Reports. 
With regard to your own grievance, it is im¬ 
possible for me to advise without having all 
the details before me. What, if any, warranty 
was given by the sellers, and did they clearly 
understand from you the purpose you had in 
view ? If they did, and if they sold you as 
Leek-seed what was not Leek-seed, they are 
clearly liable in damages. But the measure 
of damages would be the actual loss you could 
prove that you had sustained by reason of 
the breach of warranty. Of course, your 
suggestion that a certain number of plants 
should be provided to your satisfaction was 
by way of compromise? If the seller re¬ 
fuses to meet you in this way then the only 
course open is that of obtaining what you re¬ 
quire elsewhere, and sue for cost and ex¬ 
penses as indicated in your letter.— 
Barrister.] 

School-boys and market garden (E. T.). 
—I am not sure whether I fully understand 
your grievance. If it is an industrial school, 
and, therefore, under the control of the 
authorities, you had better make a complaint 
j to the Home Office, for it is intolerable that 
such a state of things should continue where 
a public authority is concerned. But if it is 
a private establishment or a school under 
the control of the local education authority I 
am afraid you cannot bring any superior 
pressure to bear, and the only thing you 
can do is to take legal action against the 
boys who commit a nuisance or do damage. 
That, of course, is out of the question. 
Therefore, my advice is that you act ns 
cantankerously as you can by blocking out 
their light and (if it is your wall) by having 
glass put on the toji. If you have under¬ 
taken to keep the walls in repair that, prob¬ 
ably., | means insklcj ,n» well -as, outside.— 
Barrister. 
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r If you are a MARKET GARDENER ^ 

and want bigger profits, use 

NITRATE OF SODA 

Wonderful crops of all kinds of Vege¬ 
tables are produced on land treated with 

Nitrate of Soda — the true plant 
food, which feeds crops immediately 
it is applied. 

The land, too, when treated judiciously 
with Nitrate becomes more fertile 
and better in condition. The old- 
fashioned idea that Nitrate of Soda 
impoverishes the soil is quite erroneous. 

Progressive agriculturists all over the world 
use Nitrate of Soda in increasing 
quantities, and they do so because it 
gives the best results. 

NITRATE can be bought from all leading dealers 
in manures. 

Pamphlets, giving instructions how, when, and in what 
quantities to use NITRATE OF SODA, will be sent 
Gratis, on application to 

KjJVj the permanent nitrate committee, 

3 , Gracechurch Street, 

-vtvLlJ rlotk London, E.C. 1 


ii§! IgifU 


gam 


THE 
SUMMER 
SPRAY 


V2 FLUID 


EASY to USE 
RAPID '"action 
NONPO/SONOUS 
CONCENTRATED 
Price 


No winter treatment can prevent the migration of 
Active Insects, but you can instantly destroy them by 
Spraying your trees with 

Va FLUID 

Deadly to Greenfly, Apple Sucker, Scale, 6’c. 
Indispensable to all who grow Fruit Trees. Roses and 

*31 . . J , _ Cl.r. 


E r ood 

ed with milk isH 
ilete food, rich, 3 ^ 
i and delicious \ 

ife and advancing age. 
For development and decline. 

I n growing vigour and failing power. 

f ; health and convalescence 

sweet and nutritive, a ff 
il restorative, and is i 
:d when all other foods Jl| 
are rejected. ! 

lengers Food is sold JI||||||| 
by Chemists, etc. 
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AND FOR 



ALL GLASS 
STRUCTURES 

THAT REQUIRE 

OUT SIDE SHAD INC. 

The only Cenulne, Original, and Improved 
Artlole. It has been In general use for 

OVE R 30 YE ARS. 

Be sure to ask for 

SUMMER CLOUD 

and see that you get it I 
BOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS. 

In Tacketa ccmtllining 8 07_,., for 100 feet of glaaa, 1/-1 
24 ora., 2 6: a mi ill Baga of 716a- 106; It lba., 20/- 

I If von want “SHEFFIELD MADE HAFT & BLADE." I 

SPADES, SHOVELS, FORKS, 

and Other Garden Tools, _ ^aa t 

of the Highest Quality — 

and Finish, oak your 

. Ironmonger for 

U&DnV’Q’ tha » 

-■* - - * nnnUI O you pet them 

J THE HARDY PATENT PICK CO., 
Ltd., Sheffield, England. 


M ILITARY KNEE BOOTS, smart appear- TXAVN GARDENING. A Handbook of 

Knee, 7 b. Gd. per pair. Naval Knee Boots, very strong, A Trees, Shrub#, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
Him her*, *. *L per pair, ...*”*• "• 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ward km no free of charge \f correspondents follow these 
rules : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor 0/ Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
Donaon, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Fixbusiibh. The name and address of the sender are 
required xn addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, aiul not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardeni.no has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examvUt 
of each siibject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. Jf 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming: fruit. —The differences between varieties 

V i l are in mnn y case * so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples shvicing the range of form of each 
hind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
tune should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for north border (An Old Reader).- 
Such a position will suit Auriculas and all the 
Primula family-in fact, any hardy plants will do. 
the only difference being that they will he rather 
later in comiug into bloom. By planting the same 
things in two positions you cau have a succession of 
bloom. 

Treatment of lawn (Hillside ).—Give a dressing 
of the sulphate of ammonia all over the luvin at 
the rate of 1 lb. per rod. If you wish to still further 
help it, give a dressing of nitrate of soda in the 
same proport ion. This is more soluble. Von should 
sow the Grass-seed at the same time, and then rake 
the manure and the seed in together. 

Boronia megastigma after flowering (J. T., 
B head ).—Shorten all last year's branches to u length 
of a couple of inches, keep in the greenhouse, and as 
soon as the young shoots make their appearance nil 
over the plant, repot in good sandy peat, which must 
be preyed down very firmly. .Return to the green¬ 
house, and during the latter half of the summer 
place out-of-doors, taking care that the plant is not 
allowed to suffer from want of water. 

Spircea japonica after blooming (P. /).).- 
Take care to harden olf the plant gradually after 
blooming, for if turned out of a warn? house into 
the open air it is sure to receive a check. Divide 
the plant up into pieces consisting of about three 
good crowns, and plant, out into a piece of sandy 
Jouin which has been well manured, and see to it 
that the. plants are kept well watered during the 
summer. You will have to leave the plants for two 
years in this position, when you may again lift them 
and force them. 

Bordeaux mixture (Amateur).— Get 2 lbs. of 
sulphate of copper from a chemist, and dissolve in a 
large wooden tub by soaking it in hot water-say, 
2 gallons. Then dissolve, in a pail, 2 lbs. of fresh 
lime. When both materials are quite dissolved, put 
the two liquids together in the tub, nnd stir in 
2 lbs. of treacle to make it sticky. Then add la gal¬ 
lons of water, and the liquid will be ready for use. 
It should be thrown over the plants in the form of 
a fine spray, and two applications at an interval of 
ten days axe necessary. 

Genista fragrans after blooming ( Paddy ).- 
This should be cut back immediately it has done 
flowering, and when the young 6hoots produced after 
pruning are from \ inch to f inch long, the plants 
should be repotted, after which kept close for a time 
until they begin to grow, when they may be stood 
on a coal-ash bed in the open air and well attended 
to with water during the summer. Take the- plants 
indoors early in the autumn, keeping them in an airy 
house and well up to the glass. Take particular 
care that they are not allowed to get dry at the 
roots. 

Aspidistras in bad condition (Mrs. E. P. 
nightman).—You say nothing as to the size of vour 
plants. When did you pot them? To us it seems 
that they are in want of repotting, judging from 
one of the leaves you send being very crippled. The 
toil is evidently exhausted, and the only remedy, 
without further particulars as to your mode of cul¬ 
ture, etc., we can recommend Is that they be divided 
and repotted, the present being a very suitable time 
to do this. The leaves you send are very dirtv, and 
u sponging with soapy water would bo beneficial.* If 
our surmise as to repotting is wrong, then with 
further particulars, we may be able to state the 
cause of failure. t 

Standard Roses in windy situation (Jas. 
Lnshman).—We think you can remedy the one-sided 
form of the heads by pruning to an outward-looking 
bud always. There is nothing gained by allowing the 
heads of standard Roses to carry a regular thicket. 

If grown with a view to affording shelter. You will 
not have strong growths whilst you suffer a lot of 
small, twiggy growth to remain. We should advise 
a thorough thinning of the heads, removing all the 
small, twiggy shoots. Encourage good, stout well- 
ripened growths. This will not be at all difficult if 
the plants are well planted, and it is much better to 
have three or four good, well-ripened growths than a 
veritable thicket of useless wood. 

Gardenia culture (Shelter ).—Gardenias can be 
well grown only in warm houses. They need a 
temperature ranging fr/fuT*) d_egs. to 70 legs. They 
also like a moder^trlyfdamu ok hu ijid) dtindsphore. 
UnderL the very b ^ VflOlifciLn.iey >rel Wy sus¬ 
ceptible to inject especially t£$tale or bug, 

and need to 1 .ntly gone over and cleaned. 


Generally the plants do best when planted out in 
beds in rather low, warm houses. Cuttings have to 
be rooted under bell-glasses. The soil should be a 
mixture of peat and turfy loam, with some sand; 
if in pot6, then made quite firm. These are not 
amateurs’ plants, because of the heat needed to do 
them well, and of their tendency to become infested 
with insects. 

Fairy rings on a lawn (E. Carlin).—These rings 
are the product of a fungus that sends its roots 
or mycelium out each year into fresh soil, aud as the 
old roots or mycelium die they become converted into 
plant food,on which the roots of the Grass feed, hence 
the rich greenness seen marking the annual expansion 
of the rings. It is needful to kill the fungus, but we 
have not heard of any attempt to do so. Possibly, 
a veTy liberal application of strong lime or soot- 
water in the spring, just as the fungus is making new 
growth, may do so. Or it may be advisable to lift up 
the turf 12 inches wide all round the outer side of 
the present rings, remove a few inclics of the top 
soil, then put in lime freely, or give a watering with 
the Bordeaux mixture, sulphate of copper, and lime, 
replacing the soil and the turf. 

Market growing (Violet).—It is very difficult to 
advise you, as very much depends on the part of the 
country you select for starting your business. Before 
you embark on market gardening you must have 
several years’ practical experience, which can only be 
gained by working in some large market nursery, 
many of which are to be found round London. Even 
when a thorough knowledge of the business has been 
obtained you will have many obstacles to overcome. 
A grower for market must be near a town, and grow 
only such things as are in demand and that find a 
ready sale, lii addition, you must have sufficient 
capital to go on with for paying wages and other 
necessary expenses. A very interesting article on this 
subject appeared in our issue of December lGtli, 1005, 
page 540. A copy of this can be had from the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for ljd. 

Azalea indica after flowering (.4.).—En¬ 
courage the plants to grow by frequent syringing 
nnd the maintenance of a humid atmosphere in a 
temperature of 55 degs. to G5 degs. A dose of weak 
soot-water applied to the roots about every fortnight 
is also an advantage. By midsummer the plants 
will have made good growth, when they may be 
hardened off and stood out-of-doors, as this ensures 
a thorough ripening of the wood and consequent 
formation of flower-buds. Should the plant need re¬ 
potting, this may be done directly after flowering, 
using for the purpose a mixture of peat mid sand, 
which must be pressed down firmly. It must, how¬ 
ever, be borne in mind that Azaleas may be kept in 
health for years and flowered each season without 
repotting. Any straggling shoots may be cut back 
as soon as the flowering is over, but not unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as the more pruning the fewer the 
flowers. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Rhododendrons <R. B.).— Rhododen¬ 
drons should be pruned immediately after blooming, 
but even then, if hard cutting is needful, it i« almost 
certain that you will have no bloom the following 
season. Shoots have to be made after a severe 
pruning, and these rnay be made too late to form 
bloom-buds for the following season. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Orange-tree (F. K. Stevenson).— 
You cannot expect the Orange to thrive in the soil 
a sample of which you send. There is no body in it. 
You should at once repot it into the same-sized pot. 

A suitable soil consists of equal parts of loam and 
peat or leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of silver 
sand. Mix these all thoroughly well together, and 
when potting, press the soil moderately firm. The 
Orange is greatly benefited by an occasional spong¬ 
ing. On the leaves you send we find specimens of 
brown scale. To clear this off, lay the plant on its 
side, then go over every portion of the stem and 
leaves with a blnnt-edged knife, and scrape off every 
bit of -scale you can find. Then make up strong 
soapy water, using 1 lb. of soft-soap to a bucketful 
of boiling water, and when it is dissolved and the 
water is quite warm give the whole of the stems a 
good washing with a sponge. Then thoroughly wash 
with clean water, using a rose water-pot or a syringe. 

It is of no use to ignore this pest, and any plant 
infested must be thoroughly cleansed. 

VEGETABLES. 

Grass mowings (J. P. C .).—Often these are re¬ 
garded as of little value, hut it must be u poor 
garden in which a use for the Grass mowings cannot 
be found. What better material could one have for 
mulching vegetable and other crops when the 
weather is very hot and dry? Against hot walls 
on which Tomatoes are planted it is very useful as 
a mulch, if yon cannot use it thus, then collect, it 
in a heap week by week, and, when decayed, employ 
it either alone or in conjunction with manure for 
digging into the ground during the winter. 

Burnt bones (II. by burning hones you 

mean calcining them, or baking them to powder in 
great heat, you may obtain from them a fair pro¬ 
portion of potash. But it is better, if you can, to 
pound them up quite small or fine, as then the dust 
portione soon become soluble, or utilised by plant 
roots, whilst the larger pieces are available for the 
same purpose later on. Manure manufacturers sell 
this form of bone-dust as manure. Also they subject 
hones to a bath of vitriol, and this makes bone-meal, 
but it contains a good deal of acid. Also they soften 
bone by powerful steaming, thus making dissolved 
bone, which is at least quickest, and, therefore, best. 

Diseased leafage (G .).—Your Cucumber and 
Tobacco-leaves coming from the same house are 
evidently similarly affected, and by thrips, very 
minute insects, not visible to the naked eye, but 
evidenced by the way the green colouring matter in 
the leaves is sucked out by these tiny posts. Evidently 
you have kept your house too hot, and generated in 
it a very dry atmosphere. Make up a solution of 


them over with the solution to generate a strong 
sulphur vapour, as that helps to kill the insects. 
You must also damp the floor of the house and m-u 
the syringe freely. Let the temperature range from 
70 degs. to 75 degs. Give the pipes a second dressing 
a few days later. 

Sample of Green Curled Kale (J. T. King).— 
We could have given a fuller opinion as to the merits 
of your Green Curled Kale had you sent for our in¬ 
spection a full-grown head, ns in that case, what is 
of as much importance in relation to the merits of a 
stock, density of leafage, as is the nature of indi¬ 
vidual leaves, would be in evidence. No doubt, judg¬ 
ing by the leaves scut, your stock is an excellent 
one, but you do uot say whether Tall Scotch or 
Dwarf Scotch. In relation to these Kales, we have 
seen, in connection with the trials of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, both in curlier days at Chiswick, and 
more recently in the Wisley Gardens, very fine stocks 
indeed of both Tall and Dwarf Green. Not only has 
the leafage been of singularly curled or fringed 
character, but the heads have been solid and massive. 
You may, perhaps, like to send some seed of your 
Kale stocks to Wisley for trial, although it is getting 
rather late for this year. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Gershoor 1 .—It Is very difficult to assign any reason, 
but no doubt the climate has much to do with it. 
Is the ground very dry? This would render the 

fruits dry, hard, nnd flavourless.- Rev. Cobbett.- 

See reply to “ A V.,” re “ French market garden¬ 
ing,” in our issue of April 11th, p. 85. In the books 
there recommended we fancy you will find the in¬ 
formation you wish.- 11. II. Carter .-In such a 

small space, such a heavy soil, and in the position 
you mention, we can hold out very little hope of any 
flowering plants doing any good. Such a imsitiun is 
only suited for Ferns, and even then the soil would 

have to bo prepared for them.- Mis. A. Patches.— 

Try K. Veitch and Sons, Exeter. Seeds can be had 

from Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.- 

Plumbago .—We do not understand you. Has the 
gardener been applying liquid-munure to the Vines? 
In which case he may have given a too strong dose, 
and injured the roots of the Plumbago. The only 
tiling you can do i» to wait and see if the plant 

starts int-o growth again.- E. C. f/.-VVe 6hould 

say about five shillings.- Shelter.— Yes; you can 

grow the Peach-tree in the wav you say.- E. T J 

-See paragraph re index to Vol. XXIX., in our 
issue of April 25th, page 123, bottom of third 

column.- A. P. White.—Seo reply to " Mrs. K. 

Smith, re “ Pelargonium leaves unhealthy,” in our 

issue of April 25th, page 12N.- Puckington.— 

Yuu will find an article dealing with ‘‘Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for decoration ” in our issue of February 15th, 
1908, p. 669. Lists of the beet varieties in each 

section are given.-Stamp.—Your best plan will be 

to advertise your double Pompadour Primroses in 

these pages.-A’. R. L.—Remove the branches at 

once. The paraffin killed them. The American 
blight was no doubt 011 tlie tree when bought in. 
Get some neats’-foot oil, and dress the tree of Apple 
Grenadier. This is a sure remedy, and will not in¬ 
jure the wood in any way.- tlckfield .—You will 

And nn article dealing with Fuchsias in our issue of 
August 17th, 1907, page 326. You should procure 
some of the hardy varieties, as gracilis, globo«a, 

Riccartoni, cocciuen, and corallina.- Whin llurst. 

—Tiie growth is far too vigorous. You could never 
expect flowers from such plants. See the article on 

page 136 re “Culture of La France Violet.”- 

v utter A. Stewart.— What with the roots of the 
shrubs and the narrowness of the border, as also 
the position, we fear you can grow but very few 
flowering plants to any advantage. You might try 
a few hardy Ferns, planting among them in the 
autumn a few Daffodils and other bulbs. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of X)la.nts.-Redgarth.-One of the mnny 

varieties of Ivin now to be had.- Caroline ■ E. 

Warren —A curious Primrose sport, reminding one 
of Jack-in-the-green and Hose-in-host*.- V. Causton. 

Violet not recognised.- Trower .—The Virginian 

Cowslip (Mertensia virginicn) (syn. Pulmonaria Vir¬ 
ginia).- Mies Manders .—The Wood Spurge (Eu¬ 

phorbia amygdaloid?*). We would always try to 
name native plants for you if good examples are 
sent.- Harry Bendorf.— 1, The Lnurustinus (Vibur¬ 
num Tinus); 2, Berberis Darwini.- Chenopodium. 

-It. is certainly not Good King Henry (Chenopodium 

Bonus Henricus); probably an Amaranthus.- 

Trower .—Origanum Tourneforti. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The quarterly meeting of 
this society was held at. the Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent-sqnare, Westminster, on Mon¬ 
day evening, April 13th, Mr. Charles H. Cur¬ 
tis in the chair. Five new members were 
elected, making a total of thirty for the 
quarter. Sickness has been heavy, but 
rather lees than during the first three months 
of 1907. Several cheques were drawn for 
payments to members over seventy years of 
age. Among the cheques was one* for 2s. 
to a member who lapsed thirty years ago. 
Members over sixty years of age are now 
allowed to withdraw tiie interest on their de¬ 
posit account, and this privilege is taken 
advantage of. as it enables such members to 
pav their subscriptions more easily. The 
committee trust that many young gardeners 
will iojn the society during the year. Rules 
may be had from the secretary,Collins, 
milk and' sulphur, and, having your pipes hot, coat 9, Martindole road, Balham, S.W. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TRANSPLANTED ONIONS. 

Those readers who, in spite of all that, 
might be written in depreciation of large ' 
Onion bulbs, wish to put out a few hundred 
plants have excellent opportunity to do so | 
now. as strong plants from autumn sowings | 
of A ilea Craig and Record are offered at. the I 
low price of Is. 3d. per 100, and as at 1 foot j 
apart each way some 270 plants can lx* ; 
dibbled out on to a rod of ground, the cost, 
would but slightly exceed 3s. now. By j 
August next, even did the bulbs average but 
\ lb. each, the total bulb weight would be 
135 lb., and, at one penny l>er lb., of the 
value of 11s. 3d. But whilst one penny 
per lb. is the very minimum of value in the 
market-, ^ lb. per bulb would also bo the , 
very minimum of weight, as were the soil j 
first well trenched and manured, the real i 
weight would bo from 12 oz. to 1G oz. per i 
bulb, and tho value from 16s. to 18s. per rod. j 
That would be indeed a profitable crop, i 
especially that the Onions being off in 
August, a crop of 270 first early Cabbage 
plants of Ellam's or April could be put out I 
at once, and be off again the following 1 
spring, to be, if desired, succeeded by Pota¬ 
toes or dwarf French Beans. Tho culture of 
an area of plauted-out Onions for the few 
months on the ground would be trifling. 
Were the bulbs carefully cleaned and roped, 
as French Onions arc, they would, no doubt, 
fet* li 2d. per lb., hence there is every pros¬ 
pect of a good profit resulting from such 
cropping with Onions alone, apart from the 
two crops that could follow. It is in deeply 
working soil, liberal manuring, and quick 
cropping that profits are made. It is not by 
any means essential that anyone wishing to 
put out transplanted Onions from an autumn 
sowing should purchase plants, if he take 
care to sow a drill or two at the end of 
August, as in that way several hundreds of 
sturdy plants may be obtained at trifling 
cost. 

One of our leading and most successful 
private garden Onion growers, who now on 
his own account is cultivating a few acres of 
land, told me not long since he was so satis¬ 
fied that a good market for fine, clean bulbs 
was open, tiiat lie purposed growing an acre 
of Onions to secure the finest bulbs he could. 
His long experience as a grower has shown 
him that there is a demand for fine, mild 
bulbs, not so much for kitchen use or for 
mere flavouring as for use baked and stew'ed, 
and as such or the most nourishing descrip¬ 
tion. __ D. 

Turfy loam. —Anyone who grows plants in 
pots, or Tomatoes or Cucumbers in 
pots or boxes, or on mounds, and wishes to 
do so successfully, should always obtain good 
yellow loam from an old pasture. With it | 
and some well-decayejFd^af-soil or wtll de¬ 
composed hotbed ma^ur^^d sHj£p ^toite 1 


sand, almost anything can he well grown. 
Where Cucumbers or Tomatoes, or both, are 
grown, the most economical way to use the 
eompeet is to employ it to grow these latter 
things in first, as then tho following year, 
after the soil has been exposed to the air, 
and had moro manure, especially some guano, 
mixed with it, it will do for pot plants very 
well ; but used for pot plants first, it would 
be worthless for Cucumbers or Tomatoes. 
Old pot soil run through a sieve is very 
helpful to top-dress low-growing plants in 
flower borders, but for little else. Turfy 
loam should have in it a good proportion of 
Grass root-fibre and be fairly decayed. It is 
well to examino the soil for wireworin or 
grubs before using it.—D. 


BOXING POTATOES. 

Potato seed that nos been kept some time in 
boxes before being planted has so frequently 
and consistently surpassed other seed, both 
in the quantity ami quality of yield, that 
the advantages of the system cannot be 
doubted. So convinced are experienced 
growers of the tangible merit** of the prac¬ 
tice that they systematically adopt it. The 
common belief is that the boxing system of 
preparing seed Potatoes is beneficial on ac¬ 
count of the start which the tubers thus 
gain as compared with those that have 
I been planted )>efore sprouting, lu short, 
the start that the plants thus obtain consti¬ 
tutes the sum and substance of the ad van 
tage. Sprouting beforo planting means that 
the time is not being altogether lest by a 
delay in laying down the crop, and the fact 
that advanced sprouting can be successfully 
adopted renders it less imperative that the 
crop should be in the ground by a given 
time. 

Some observant growers, however, have 
come to the conclusion that there are other 
advantages in sprouting besides the gain in 
. time which the system affords; or, at all 
events, as between sprouting in boxes and 
| sprouting in pits. It is not necessary to place 
Potatoes in boxes in order to induce early 
sprouting, for by the spring months Potatoes 
in clamps or pits have also begun to develop 
shoots ; but, strangely enough, sprouting in 
pits ie* not favoured in the same degree as if 
it had taken place in boxes or by intention 
rather than accident. At first sight it seems 
difficult to understand why sprouting in 
clamps should be less successful than sprout¬ 
ing in boxes; but it is so, and possibly the 
reason lies in the greater delicacy of the 
shoot developed in the pit. Having grown 
under cover, it m naturally less tough than 
that developed in light and air. and is apt 
to be broken off in the process of handling. 

In cases where the boxing system is regu¬ 
larly adopted, the boxes are exposed to 
enough light aud ventilation to make the 
shoots tough or green, and the more success¬ 
fully the greening process has been carried 
out, the less risk there is of the sprouts 
being broken in the planting. It is a matter 


of the firnt importance to avoid the breaking 
of the young shoots. It is not fatal to the 
reproducing capabilities of the tuber, blit it 
retards and limits development, and careful 
observers are satisfied that It Is a mistake to 
plant Potatoes that have been deprived of 
their first sprouts. The second growth is 
less vigorous and loss prolific, an experiment 
designed to test the point having revealed a 
difference of more than two tone an acre. 
It, will thus be seen that the greatest care 
should be taken in the preparation of seed 
Potatoes, and that where sprouting is 
adopted, the resulting benefits will be more 
than discounted if by any chance the sprouts 
are broken in the handling. The import¬ 
ance of preserving the young shoot intact is 
a strong argument in favour of the boxing 
system, not merely as a means of promoting 
early sprouting, but as rendering the shoot 
less brittle and less liable to be injured in tho 
planting. Sonic object to the boxing system 
on account of the extra trouble and care 
which the planting involves. Still, admitting 
that a certain amount of attention is neces¬ 
sary to guard againet injury to the shoots, 
no insuperable difficulty has been found by 
those who have experience of the system, 
and even if the same amount of ground can¬ 
not be covered by the same number of hands 
when the seed ha.s been sprouted, thin is but 
an insignificant item ns compared with the 
various substantial advantages .—The Field. 


BEETS. 

When it is possible to buy really excellent, 
rich, dark fleshed, and good flavoured taper¬ 
ing rooted Beeh*. already cooked, and need¬ 
ing only that the skins be removed before 
consuming them, for Id. per pound—that, in, 
2 d. per good-sized root—and, remembering 
how very digestible and nutritious Beets are 
as food, it seems difficult to provide any simi¬ 
lar form of food no easily. It wo do not, or, 
perhaps, cannot, consume these roots hot, 
as we do those of Parenips, Carrots, or Sal- 
safy, at least we may not present these lat¬ 
ter roots as salading or as a special relish ; 
and although we may not b© a salad-eating 
nation, yet, somehow no form of salading is 
more grateful all through the winter—or at 
any time, indeed—than is soft, sweet, richly- 
coloured, sliced Beet. Probably many per¬ 
sons are encouraged to purchase and consume 
Beet because they can purchase roots so 
cheaply and readily in a cooked state. When 
peeled, sliced, and flavoured with salt and 
a Blight taste of vinegar, without doubt a 
very tempting dish ie presented. 

A well-grown crop of Beet should present a 
very profitable one. The soil needs to be 
deeply worked, and the manure dressing 
given buried deeply, to encourage the main 
tap roots to provide the chief part of the 
root-flesh, rather than that, side-roots be 
formed for that purpose. When ground is 
thus prepared, the crop grown, and removed 
in November, it can be followed in the spring 
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by Peas, Cauliflowers, or Cabbages, merely 
forking over the surface, at the same time 
digging in all removed leafage. Sowing for 
a late maturing root-crop may well be left 
until early in May, a« then the soil is w'armer 
and germination is better. With a March 
or early April sowing of the Crimson Globe, 
much the best stock of the round-rooted 
Beet, it is quite unnecessary, a r, it is unwise, 
to pull long-rooted Beets till the late 
autumn. If the drills be 15 inches apart, 
as they well may be to give the leafage 
ample room to develop, the plants in the 
rows being D inches apart, all thus having 
ample room, the number of plants in a rod 
of ground would be about 250. Allowing 
each root with so much room to reach 2 lb. 
each, the total weight of root-flesh would be 
500 lb., and if each root sold at a penny, 
which would be but a halfpenny per pound, 
the product would be 21s. But assuming 
that the roots sold for a halfpenny each only, 
still the return would be 10s. (kl. per rod, a 
really good result. No great skill is needed 
to grow Beets well, assuming that soil is 
naturally good, or lias been made bo by ordi 
nary culture. It is important, though, per 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 

Near many of our elementary schools will 
be found a plot of gro\md upon which the I 
boys receive instruction in gardening. The , 
young gardeners, mostly of eleven or twelve 
years of age, arc very enthusiastic in the j 
discharge of their duties, and thoroughly en¬ 
joy the practical work in the open air. The j 
Board of Education in “Suggested Schemes , 
for School Gardens” states that “the boys I 
must be entirely responsible for the work of I 
their own plots, and must all unite under : 
the direction of the teacher in cultivating j 
the vegetable and fruit plots, including prun¬ 
ing, grafting, and spraying the fruit-trees. 
The measuring out of the ground for each crop ( 
must be done by each boy, careful notes made 
I of oach day’s work, and strict accounts kept 
of expenditure upon and return from bis 
plot. The plots should bo cultivated 
| with a view (1) to produce a continuous sup¬ 
ply of vegetables throughout the year by 
means of a proper succession of crops; (2) 
to allow of the autumn cultivation of a part 
of each plot and laying the ground up rough 
for the winter (especially if the land is 


one or two years’ growth and the prepara¬ 
tions made for a repetition of the lesson on 
grafting, etc., are found here. Rows of cut¬ 
tings of Gooseberry and Currnnt bushes, 
with a few cuttings, it may be, of the 
Rambler Rose, also find a place on this plot. 

Though the cultivation of vegetables re¬ 
ceives the greatest attention, flowers are not 
forgotten, and a space is generally found for 
a few perennials, biennials, and annuals. 
The vegetables usually grown are Potatoes, 
Peas, Beans, Beetroot, Turnips, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Broccoli, Cauliflower, L^eks, and 
Cabbages. The proper use of the tools and 
the attention which is found necessary in 
the planting, cultivating, and gathering of 
the crops help the growth of the observing, 
reasoning, and judging faculties of the child. 
The object in view, when gardening is taught 
in our public schools, is, - of course, not to 
make all the boys gardeners, but to educate 
them by “seeing and doing,” and to encour¬ 
age them to observe the various changes in 
nature, and thus by a judicious combination 
of school gardening and nature study to 
create an interest in the works of Nature 



A school garden. A day among the vegetables. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Ware, Peasenhall, Saxmundham. 


haps, thought to be a trifling tiling, that in 
hoeing between the rows during the season, 
no harm be done to the roots. For market, 
the ordinary medium-sized garden Beets, 
such as Dell’s Crimson, are hardly large 
enough. Whilst market people demand rich, 
dark-coloured flesh and good, refined grain, 
they want fairly good size, such as roots 
weighing 2 lb. present, also being clean and 
devoid of side-roots. The best for market 
growing are Cheltenham Green Top, Pine¬ 
apple, Sutton’s Blood-red, or Dobbie’s 
Superb Red, as these nil give good sized, 
deep-coloured roots. W T here soil is rather 
rich, having been heavily manured for pre¬ 
vious crops, and there is fear roots may be 
too large, theirthc rowB may be but 12 inches 
apart, and the plants in tlie rows but 6 inches 
apart. In that way the number of roots per 
rod would be increased by nearly one-third. 
With ordinary soils, however, the wider 
distances are desirable. loo much stress 
cannot he laid on deep working of the soil. 
It is absolutely indispensable to the getting 
of good, clean roots. The Crimson Globe- 
rooted is the best variety to give summer and 
autumn roots for use. Seed of that may be 
sow’n early in Ma 
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heavy); and (3) to provide for proper rotation 
of crops in successive years.” 

To meet these and other requirements 
various methods of dividing the land are 
adopted in different places. In some coun¬ 
ties the .garden consists of a common plot 
upon which all the boys work, the idea being, 
I believe, to make the school garden resemble 
an ordinary garden as much as possible ; but 
in other counties the boys each have a plot 
of land measuring about a square rod in area, 
and this they cultivate, and are entirely re¬ 
sponsible for. Another way of dividing the 
land is a slight variation of the latter of the 
two ways mentioned above, and consists in 
putiing two of the rod plots together and 
allowing two boys to cultivate these as one 
garden. In this way a young boy can work 
under the direct supervision of an older boy 
and gradually become sufficiently proficient 
to take charge of a garden of his own. In 
whatever way the land is divided it is found 
necessary to have a common plot for de¬ 
monstration purposes. On this the seeds are 
raised and the young plants transplanted, 
whilst the manner of increasing plants by 
grafting, budding, and cuttings is illustrated 
by practical examples. The young trees ofi 


and a love for the beautiful, at the same 
time as the child is unknowingly adding to 
his 6torc of useful and general knowledge, 
which will assist him on the eca of life upon 
which his frail craft is so soon to be 
launched. F\ W. W. 


NOTES ANT) liEPLIES. 


Cabbage Lettuce Giant.— This Ls a good com¬ 
panion to the Mammoth White Cos Lettuce, ami. 
given these two varieties, no two better Lettuces 
can be had for summer use where there is a heavy 
and continuous demand. In this case, also, the 
hearts attain to a large size, but there is not the 
slightest suspicion of coarseness about them, as the 
heart leaves are as tender, sweet, and well flavoured 
as the most exacting can wish for. This variety, too, 
will also keep well after being ready for use without 
riuining to seed, and it may also be grown for late 
autumn supply with good results.—A. \V. 


Cos Lettrice Mammoth White —All who desire 
a tender, crisp-eating, and, at the same time, a Let¬ 
tuce which will furnish a flue large “ heart ” for 
salad and other purposes, should grow this variety. 
Although, as its name denotes, it is a Lettuce of 
extra large 6ize. there is no coarseness about, it. The 
heart leaves fold in naturally, and it has the merit 
of remaining for 6ome time in good condition after 
being ready for use. It is essentially a first-class 
summer Lettuce, and if grown at a distance of 
IS inches between plant and plant, on good ground, 
and kept well watered in dry weather, sunerh ex’ 
am pics can be had.-W. K. | . P 


can be had. — W. K. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE JOSEPH LOWE. 

This beautiful sport from the well-known 
Mrs. W. J. Grant bids fair to rival that 
grand Rose as a forcing variety. 

During the last few weeks there have been 
shown some splendid blossoms that have all 
the charm of a Mine. Abel Ch a ten ay in their 
colouring, but with a much freer habit of 
flowering during the dull days of winter. 
When cut, it would be difficult to distinguish 
Joseph Lowe from Mme. Abel Chatouay, 
especially in the bud state, but it retains the 
habit of Mrs. W. J. Grant, and also its fine 


if one would see what a Rose is capable of, i 
this is the way to test it. Prepare a good 
deep root-run, with half-inch bones placed 
in the bottom layer of soil, and mulch the | 
surface with some well-decayed manure. 
Plants thus treated, and hard pruned each | 
season, are a source of both profit and 1 
pleasure to the owner, the lusty vigour testi¬ 
fying to the care with which the soil has 
been prepared. Rosa. 


ROSES ON WALLS AND ARCHES. 
Few things are more beautiful when in 
bloom and well managed than most of the 
free-growing Roses, provided the space is 
sufficient for them to extend. How often 
do we see a strong-growing Rambler planted 
in a position totally unfit for it, either from 
want of space or the unsuitable colour of the 


taken in planting these Roses on arches, es¬ 
pecially if they are of wood. Put them so 
that the long shoots may be tied down on 
the outside of the arch, so as to prevent the 
growths getting entangled among the wood 
of the arch. It often happens that Rose 
growers have pergolas, arches, etc., planted 
with these free-growing Ramblers, and they 
think the Roses will take care of themselves. 
If left a few r years unpruned, they become a 
thicket of old dead wood. I have just, seen 
some in this state. The owner planted them 
some eight years ago, and has not had them 
, thinned out since, and now they are most 
unsightly. In the garden above alluded to 
a largo portion of the walls of a modern villa 
is devoted to Roses. The soil being of a 
I light, sandy nature, many would condemn 
' it for Roses; but they grow in a marvellous 
I way, and some Noisette kinds make shoots 



Rote Joseph Lowe, from flowers sent by Meesrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Ltd., Uxbridge. 


form to a considerable extent. In a cool 
season Joseph Lowe will be valuable to the 
exhibitor, for where is there a box of blooms 
put up but what contains a specimen of 
Sirs. W. J. Grant? I believe Joseph Lowe 
will prove to be equally as useful, and if it 
but maintains its good qualities outdoors, I 
think exhibitors will have a useful addition 
to their collection. The strong point of 
Joseph Lowe is its suitability for early 
forcing. There are not many Roses that 
can be called “good” for such a purpose. 
One cannot “force” Mme. Abel Chatenay 
very early, but when it does come in there 
is then no room for Joseph Lowe, because it 
not only is perfect in colour, but its splendid 
long stems render it invaluable for vases and 
other decorative work. 

The raisers of Josa?pi» Lowe thinklso highly 
of this Rose that tficy haVe plffllMSeveral 
houses of it, specialry-fliNtTie eut&rtobm, and 


wall. It is no uncommon thing to meet with 
a Crimson Rambler planted at the foot of a 
red brick wall. Seldom have I seen a Ram¬ 
bler doing well against a wall. How much 
better is it grown in a natural way over an 
aged tree, etc. 

Another error so many fall into with free- 
growing Roses is planting where a Tea kind 
w r ould fill the space far better. The result 
is that the knife has t.o be used so freely that 
all the best wood is cut away. Only recently 
I saw one of the Rambler Roses planted 
against a low r wire arch, with room for only 
one or two shoots to be trained satisfac¬ 
torily. The natural soil being good, shoots 
of great size and length were produced, to 
no effect. At Bournemouth Crimson Ram¬ 
bler is tied to big, high poles, set amongst 
evergreen shruto, etc. It. is astonishing 
how this Rose, when in bloom, brightens 
up the surroundings. Great care should be 


from 15 feet to 20 feet long in a season, 
producing an abundance of blooms yearly. 

Many mistakes are made in the manage¬ 
ment of these Rambler Roses by not remov¬ 
ing the old dead w r ood and tying in the new 
growth. It is this new r growth that produces 
the fine trusses of large blooms. 

J. Crook. 


Rose Simone Beaumez. -A remarkable 
feature of so many of M. Pernet Ducher’s 
novelties is the intensity of the apricot and 
golden colouring which the varieties assume 
when grow r n in heat. The above beautiful 
novelty is a case in point. Outdoors the 
colour is a flesh-colour, with pale shadings 
of apricot; but under glass almost the whole 
flower is of this latter colour, much more 
in tense than in Mme. Charles de Luze. a 
variety it somewhat resembles. It may be, 
as is often the case, that with age of plant 
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these varieties will produce more highly- 
coloured blooms. Is it air or heat that 
afreets the colouring of flowers? Often, 
following a very hob day, we see most ex¬ 
quisite tints upon our Roses, which would 
teem to indicate that the sun is a very great 
factor in colour production; hut we also 
know certain Roses are enriched in colour 
through the agency of the soil or liquids 
which the roots absorb. Although this 
variation is very interesting, on© would 
rather have Roses that did not vary to such 
an extent. Even the beautiful novelty, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, seems to be inclined to vary. 
There is no question that it is a good advance 
in form among the Hybrid Teas, and it 
promises to be useful to the exhibitor.— 
Rosa. 


FRAGRANT HYBRID TEAS. 

I was pleased to read the remarks of the 
president of the National Rose Society in the 
annual of that society, where he commented 
upon the want of fragrance in so many of 
our modern Roses, and he expressed the 
opinion that the judges of novelties should 
take ill is matter of fragrance into considera¬ 
tion when giving their awards. I expect it 
Would be a severe tax upon a judge who is 
also an exhibitor to refuse recognition to a 
superb novelty that had all the good points 
bar fragrance, but certainly something should 
be done to encourage this excellent trait of a 
Rose. In the Tea-scented group wo do not 
expect the fragrance to be particularly 
powerful. There are some few, however, that 
possess more nearly the sweetness of a La 
France, such as Mine, de Watteville, De- 
voniensis, Boadicea, Beaute In cons tan to, 
Mine, de St. Joseph, a delightful old Rose 
that was worth growing for its fragrance 
alone ; Goubault, Mine. Cusin, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, and its white sport, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince. In the Hybrid Teas, with their 
mingling with the Hybrid Perpetual group, 
we naturally look for more fragrant sorts. 1 
have noted the following as being very 
sweet: Mme. Abel Chatenay, one of the 
best and loveliest Roses grown ; Marquise 
Lltta, La France and its sports, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Duchess of Albany and Dan¬ 
mark (which may be a seedling of this fine 
old Rose), Killarney, Exquisite, Papa Lam¬ 
bert, Liberty. W. F. Bennett, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Gruss an Sangerhausen, Mine. 
Ravary, La France de ’89, J. B. Clark, 
George Laing Paul, Gladys Harknees, John 
Ruskin, Princess Bonnie, Richmond, Reine 
Marguerite d'ltalie, Mine. Jules Grolez, Mme. 
Charles de Luze, Gruss an Teplitz, Lady 
Battersea, Farbenkonigin. Pharisaer, Eliza¬ 
beth Kit to, Gustave Grunerwald, Mons. 
Desir. Pink Rover, Waltham Climber No. 2 
(as sweet as the old Cabbage Rose), Waltham 
Climber No. 3, Lady Ross more, Etoile de 
France, Countess of Caledon, Countess of 
Anneslcy. General McArthur, Cherry Ripe, 
Betty, and Marichu Layas. 

Among recent novelties the following are 
said to be sweetly fragrant:- Avoca, Eliza¬ 
beth Barnes, Lady Helen Vincent, Mrs. H. 
Brocklebank, W. E. Lippiatt, and the Lyon 
Rose. This list embraces nearly all the 
colours one could desire, and the whole make 
a delightful group. Rosa. 


NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

A Rose border — I have a border, 4 feet wide, 
facing south, and backed on north side by Privet 
hedge. Now’ I wish to grow Roses in this border, 
but And it impossible, as the Privet-roots extend 
right, across the border, and nothing seems to thrive 
there. I propose to take up the Privet in autumn, 
and substitute cither common Laurel or Berberis 
Darwini. Which would you advise, taking into con¬ 
sideration that I want it for ornament more than as 
a feme, but it must, not be a hungry rooter 'jke 
Privet. I read somewhere quite recently that Roses 
would not thrive near a common Laurel. Is this 
correct?— Winter, Stockport. 

[Grub out the Privet-hedge, and having 
well manured the soil nnd trenched it deeply, 
eroet a wooden trellis nnd plant on it climb¬ 
ing Roses as a background. You can never 
hope to succeed if you use Laurel, or, in fact, 
any shrub, as the roots will in time invade the 
Rose border and rob it of alii its goodness.] 

A beautiful climbing Tea Rose _Al¬ 

though an ejiceedingls^-ntov binominal Rose, 
E. Vevrat Hermanns Is well Vor fcJwWfng. 
for if we only obtain flower^Eftfhiiid 


then, of what a grand colour they arc ! I can 
fancy this Rose rambling away over some 
lofty wall in Devonshire, and having been 
well spurred in, seeing quite a rich array of 
its bronzy-gold blcesoms ; but with us it seems 
to grow away, only yielding a flower occa¬ 
sionally. Possibly this could be remedied to 
some extent by lateral training and a severe 
thinning out, so that the main growths be¬ 
come thoroughly ripened. It is a Rose worth 
any amount of trouble in order to induce it 
to bloeeom more freely. It is strange so 
many of our best golden Roses are to be 
found among the rampant growers. Look 
at Duchesse d’Auerstadt. Where can we find 
a more glorious Rose than this, with it-s great 
wide blossoms, of a peculiar rich, golden 
colour? I love to see its bronzy growth and 
lustrous foliage, so beautiful even when there 
is not a flower. This class of Rose requires 
extra space if we would obtain the beet from 
them. They are like Revo d’Or ; they will 
have room to develop, or they will deny us 
of their blossom. I believe we could do much 
to obtain good yellows if theso golden 
climbers were used more by hybridisers. In¬ 
stead of all harping on the one string, or, in 
other words, all trying to improve the hybrid 
Teas, why does not someone take in hand 
the Noisettes, for they are a race from 
which great things might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected?—E. W. X. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Since the notes that appeared in the issue 
of Gardening Illustrated of April 18th, 
the plants have made steady progress, and 
there are already indications that they 
vvill be all the better if placed outdoors in a 
sheltered situation. Many growers stand 
their Chrysanthemums outdoors about the 
middle of April, but there is great risk in 
doing this unduly early. We fail to see the 
advantage of placing them outdoors so early 
in the spring. Some growers argue that, 
provided the plants have been thoroughly 
hardened off in the cold frame a week or two 
before they are stood outdoors, there is little 
or no risk in removing them outside at the 
early period above mentioned. There is 
something to be said in favour of this argu¬ 
ment, but we are convinced, after more than 
twenty years’ experience, that it is much 
better to err on the side of caution. Who 
would have dared to suggest a fortnight since 
that gardeners in th* Lnited Kingdom would 
have to pass through an experience such as 
we have done from the middle to the end of 
April? Had we been so unwise as to stand 
our plants outdoors, as so many are prone 
to do, we fear we should have to bemoan the 
loss of many plants or irretrievable dam¬ 
age to promising specimens. Snowstorms, 
hailstorms, blizzards, and heavy rains, ac¬ 
companied by sharp frosts at ’night, have 
prevailed, but the plants had the ample pro¬ 
tection of a cold-frame. It is a simple mat¬ 
ter to draw down the lights on any morning 
that the weather is more genial or the pro 
spects for the time being brighter. This 
treatment is not coddling them. We would 
rather permit Chrysanthemum plants to re¬ 
main in the cold-fraine until there are indi¬ 
cations of a permanent change for the better 
in the weather. With rather more than ordi¬ 
nary care and attention our plants have 
been maintained in good health, the growth 
being short-jointed and sturdy, denoting 
great possibilities. This result has been 
achieved by according the plants cool treat 
ment in their earlier history and cold treat¬ 
ment for some time past, and they may be 
safely stood outdoors when the weather is 
sufficiently settled to justify this being done. 

Growers who can afford their plants stand¬ 
ing room in a warm aspect have an ad¬ 
vantage over those with a less favourable 
situation. If, in addition to these warm 
quarters, the Chrysanthemums can be shel¬ 
tered from the north and east by a wall, 
hedge, or fence, or a temporary screen 
against cold and cutting winds from these 
quarters, there is little to fear. It may be 
well, in case of late frosts, to be able to 
protect the plants by the aid of a light frame¬ 
work, and tiffany arranged over the quarters 


at night. Wo never feel quite safe in the 
south of England until after t.he third week 
in May; growers in the midlands and the 
north need, therefore, protect their plants 
for fully a week or ten days longer, owing to 
the difference in climate. When placing the 
plants outdoors, observe some system in their 
arrangement. First of all, have a number of 
boards or planks on which to stand the 
plants, to prevent the ingress of worms. We 
prefer to use tiles, slates, or anything of a 
similar nature, however, as these preserve a 
cooler bottom to the pots and roots, and 
lessen watering. Others, again, prefer to 
stand their plants on a bed of coarse ashes or 
coke breeze. The latter is preferable, be¬ 
cause its appearance is neater and cleaner 
than the sifted ashes. A thin layer of either 
of these coverings is absolutely useless, as 
worms will quite easily pass through them, 
especially if they ba sifted very fine. Arrange 
the plants in rows two or three plants deep, 
as in this way they may be easily examined, 
and without giving trouble in reaching over 
them. Another method of arranging the 
plants is that of grouping them in squares of 
a size that the grower may reach the plants 
in the centre of each group. Do not stand the 
plants too close to one another, so as to allow 
sun and air to pass through them more satis¬ 
factorily, both of which are important factors 
in promoting the welfare of the plants at this 
early period. Where the plants have not yet 
been given the second shift, they should re¬ 
ceive this attention as soon as they are suf¬ 
ficiently well rooted. Do not shift the plan 1 b 
into larger pots simply because your friends 
have been fortunate enough to have given 
their plants this attention. Never repot a 
plant until it has filled its present pot with 
roots. 

Watering must be carefully done for some 
time. Until the roots have worked well into 
the new soil in the larger pots it is a very 
easy matter to be deceived by appearances. 
A dry condition of the surface soil is often 
very misleading, and has frequently been the 
cause of n plant’s undoing. Before watering 
a Chrysanthemum or any other plant be sure 
that the soil is dry, or fairly so, and in a 
condition to appreciate a good supply of 
water. When in doubt regarding the condi¬ 
tion of a plant, simply rap the pot with the 
knuckles. Should the soil be moist, a dull 
sound will be given off; on the other hand, 
a distinct ring denotes the need of water, 
and a copious supply—sufficient, in fact, to 
thoroughly moisten both the ball of soil and 
roots should be given. It may be necessary, 
in some eases, to give two or three applica¬ 
tions of water to achieve this object. 

At this time, too, many plants that it is 
iutended to retain the second crown-buds of 
will be making strong and vigorous growth 
from the break-bud period, or its equivalent 
of a March or early April pinching. These 
young shoots must be kept going, as so much 
depends upon their free growth in the de 
velopment of the second crown-buds. Of 
course, this treatment applies solely to plants 
intended for exhibition, and not to Chrysan¬ 
themums grown for conservatory decoration. 
Readers of Gardening Illustrated who 
take little or no interest in exhibition Chrys¬ 
anthemums may proceed forthwith to make 
such charming sprays for indoor decoration. 
Should sturdy, bushy plants be desired, the 
grower should pinch out the tip of each sheet 
at each interval of 6 inches of growth, and 
as a consequence of this treatment the plants 
will develop quite a large number of lateral 
growths, each of which will ultimately pro¬ 
duce a cluster of terminal buds that make 
such charming sprays for indoor decorations. 
For November flowering the plants should be 
pinched for the last time at the end of June 
next. Some growers prefer plants that will 
carry a dozen to eighteen blooms, and thes^ 
of goodly proportions. Such plants should 
be allowed to develop from the first “break ” 
as many shoots as -possible. These should 
be grown on vigorously, and when the first 
“crown’’-buds appear, two or more shoots 
should he taken up from this point on each 
of the leaders, and this will ensure the de¬ 
velopment of the desired number of blooms 
of the character above described. Dust with 
Tobacco-powder the points of shoots infested 
with green fly. E. G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CHINESE JESSAMINE 
(Rhyncuaperuum (Trachelospermum) 

JA8MINOIDBH). 

This is an evergreen climbing plant, which 
was largely grown at one time for I lie em¬ 
bellishment of conservatories and green¬ 
houses. Although somewhat under n cloud 
at the present time, so to speak, its merits 
arc of sufficient importance to still warrant 
its being recommended for tho purpose 
alluded to, and t-husc desiring something out 
of the common for covering a wnll or for 
twining round pillurs or lofty columns in a 
corridor, or the structures mentioned above, 
would not regret giving the plant a trial. It 
may either be planted out in a prepared bor¬ 
der or grown in a large pot, and quite use 
ful-sizod examples can In* produced by grow¬ 
ing it in 6-inch and 7-inch pots. The latter 
are useful for imparting variety to groups of 


compost, and the plant needs to be potted 
firmly. Tho roots require plenty of water, 
except when the plant is resting, but the 
soil mnot not bo allowed to get dry at any 
time. An occasional spraying with an in¬ 
secticide tends to keep insects at bay and 
the foliage deoil; but this must, of necessity, 
bo suspended prior to and during the flower¬ 
ing period. Tho duration of tho flowering 
extends over several weeks in the cool atmos¬ 
phere of a greenhouse; in a warmer place, 
flowons do not, os a mutter of course, last so 
long. The flowers, if cut with a portion of 
| growth attached, will keep in first-rate con¬ 
dition for several days if placed in water, 
hut it is well to let the milk-like juice exud¬ 
ing from the cut* dry up first, if clear gla. fc « 
vases are used, otherwise the water becomes 
clouded. Although spoken of as n greenhouse 
subject, this does not imply that it is suitable 
for a cold house, as, with the exception of 
very favoured localities, it would be too ri«ky 
to attempt growing it in stieh a structure. 


The Chinese Jessamine (Uhjncospcrmuiii jntminoidcs). 


ia over 1 ounce in 300 cubic feet, is 
sufficient to damage young shoots, but not 
seriously. Perhaps tho use of cold water in 
the comparatively large proportion may ac¬ 
count for the difference by holding a portion 
of the hydrocyanic acid in solution. In order 
to render less water necessary, and cause 
most of the gas to be given off, I use hot 
water 3 pints, to which are added 4J ounces 
(fluid) sulphuric acid, which brings the water 
to boiling. The cyanide is then dropped in. 

A utensil of sufficient size to prevent over¬ 
flowing during effervescence is used, and so 
supported that a small paraffin stove-lamp 
can be put underneath to keep the liquid 
hot. A good deal of gas will be given off 
after effervescence ceases. I turn out the 
lamp (holding my breath while in the house) 
about an hour afterwards, and can then 
leave it for the night. 

Rugby. Geo. M. Seabrqke. 


plants arranged on side or central stages, 
in greenhouses, etc., and the delicious, Jes.*;i 
mine like odour emitted by the flowers is 
always appreciated. Grown in large pots, 
the plants rnay then, if desired, be trained 
nn balloon or columnar-shaped trellises, and 
this is also a convenient method of cultivation 
to adopt when it is required for twining round 
and covering a pillar. When a wnll has to 
be clothed, or » lofty column covered, plant¬ 
ing out yields the host results as fnr ns 
growth is concerned ; but in regard to a floral 
display, it does not matter much which 
method of cultivation is pursued, as there is 
always a certainty of obtaining an annual 
reward in the shape of a plentiful crop of 
flowers. These, produced in trusses or clus 
ters on stems several inches in length, are 
small, pure white, and. as has already 
been mentioned, delightfully fragrant. The 
leaves are whole, dark green in colour, with 
a glossy surface, and the habit of growth is 
thin and wiry, thus lending itself for being 
trained in any direction without risk of frac¬ 
turing or breaking. A mixture of one-half 
loam and the same of peat., with silver-sand 
added in due proportion, forms a suitable 
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mion, forms a suitabl' 

V Google 


The plant was introduced from Shanghai 
some sixty odd years ago. A. W. 


USING HYDROCYANIC ACID. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir. —In your issue of April 18th, I notice 
the advice as to the use of hydrocyanic acid 
for destroying insect pests. May I give my 
experience? I have used many pounds of 
cyanide of potassium, with the result that it 
kills everything I have-tried it on except 
mealy-bug. In excepting this, I mean when 
it is of such a strength as to be just nhort 
of seriously damaging the plants. 

With a strength sufficient to dumage, but 
not kill, the young shoots of Vines and Gera¬ 
niums. it stupefies the bugs for some time; 
but after about 24 hours most of them at 
lenst come round again, and I have given up 
the use of it in the ease of mealy-bug. I 
find it, however, very efficient for scale, which 
is killed by a small dose. 

You mention a dose of 1 ounce of cyanide 
of potassium for 150 cubic feet. Such a 
dene, if properly used, would, in my expe¬ 
rience, do much damage to plants. I find 
1 lb. of cyanide in 5,000 cubic feet, which 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Palma failing - Two plants, In very small pots. 
pun'IiHM'd la.'t November, did well all winter in my 
ureenhoiwe, with a temperature of from 46 deg*, to 
about 60 dejjs. at times. 1 shifted them, about two 
mouths ago, into 41-inch pots, the soil used brine 
leaf-mould, some soot, and Cocoa-fibre dust. They 
were watered rather freely after repotting, but uot 
mi much since, as I feared 1 had done wrong. The 
leaves keep on coining up, but before they are fairly 
open they wither. The house is shaded with white 
gauge inside when the sun is strong.—K. 8. 

[It is, of course, impossible for us to state 
I lie cause of your Palme* withering in tho 
way they have dune, but we can point out tho 
probable reasons for their doing so. In tho 
first place it would have boon far better hod 
you delayed the potting till the month of 
April, when, oven in your comparatively 
cool structure, the roots would he active and 
in a condition to take posiscssion of the soil 
at once, whereas two months earlier tho 
roots would be almost dormant, and conse¬ 
quently the new soil would remain cold ami 
damp around them. It is very probable 
that if you were to turn the plants out of 
I heir potfl and remove the new soil, you 
would find ninny of the roots in a state of 
decay. Again, the potting compost used by 
you is totally unsuited for Palms, which pre¬ 
fer soil of a holding nature. Two parts good 
yellow loam to one part of well-decayed leaf- 
mould and half a part of silver-sand, form a 
very suitable compost for all kinds of Palms. 
The Cocoa-fibre dust is not at all desirable— 
in fact, wc are very much against using it in 
any potting mixture, blit above all for such 
tiling* as Palms and others of the same class. 
Soot, too, should never he mixed with tho 
compost unless in the case of quick grow ing. 
soft-wooded plants; indeed. Palms should 
have no stimulant given them till the pots 
are well furnished with clean, healthy roots. 
An excess* of moisture at the roots after pot- 
ling is also detrimental to the health of the 
plants, particularly when it is borne in mind 
that Cocos Wcddelliana, of which you en¬ 
close a frond, is a native of Brazil, and con¬ 
sequently the temperature of your house is 
somewhat low for it. True, wo have kept 
this Palm in good condition for long periods 
in a dwcIliiig-liouNC. hut, to begin with, the 
plants have been well rooted, gradually har¬ 
dened off. and care taken that they are not 
allowed to get too dry or too wet. Water 
must never be allowed to stand in the satieern 
or receptacles in which they are placed. To 
restore vour plants to health, the best thing 
you can do is to repot them in the compost 
above advised, and if you have such a struc¬ 
ture, plunge them in bottom heat in the 
stove. If you have only the one house, place 
them in the warmest part thereof, and lightly 
syringe two or three time* a day. Do not 
allow the full sun to shine on the plants.] 
8how and fancy Pelargoniums.— Time 
was when these two sections of Pelargoniums 
were among the most popular of all, yet for 
the last few years they have been gradually 
drifting out of cultivation, and now very 
few of them are to be met with. It is, I 
think, a pity, especially in the case of the 
fancy varieties, as they are exceedingly 
pretty and very free blooming. Their de¬ 
cline is, no doubt, due to the present-day 
desire to have size, for nowadays this seems 
to count before everything else, grace, ele¬ 
gance, profusion-, of bloom, and all other de¬ 
sirable features being sacrificed to size alone. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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In the days of specimen plants these fancy 
varieties were exceedingly popular, large 
bushes being then shown. They are, how¬ 
ever, also well adapted for growing in com¬ 
paratively small pots, and thirty to forty 
years ago neat examples in 5 inch pots used 
to be freely brought into Covent Garden 
Market. The show varieties have been 
ousted by what are variously termed decora¬ 
tive, French, or Regal Pelargoniums. These 
are characterised by a sturdier habit and 
greater profusion of bloom,- but a** a set-off 
they are wanting in the bright colours of 
some of the show varieties. Nearly all the 
vivid-coloured forms of the show' section were 
raised by Mr. Foster, of Clewer Manor, near 
Windsor, and it was, doubtless the continual 
in-and-in-breeding to obtain the brightest 
colours that led to the weakened constitution 
of the members of this section, and their 
consequent decline in popularity.—X. 


FERNS* 

WATERING AND FEEDING FERNS. 
To attempt to re invigorate plants, whether 
they be Ferns or not, when out of sorts at 
the roots is rarely ever a success by means 
of stimulants, whilst more particularly in 
the case of Ferns watering with clear water 
even must be attended to carefully under 
such conditions. It does not pay to attempt 
to recuperate any Fern of which a good 
stock in proper health is at command; in 
the case of a scarce stock it is different, as a 
matter of course. Ferns are, taken as a 
class of plants, moisture-loving subjects, 
more particularly when in growth. Some 
even when showing no signs of activity must 
not be allowed to become dry. Pteris scabe- 
rula, Cheilanthes elegans, and the majority 
of the Gymnogrammas are cases in point 
amongst dwarf kinds, all of the arborescent 
kinds coming under the same category. 
Others when not growing may be kept fairly 
dry, and will benefit thereby, Adiantum 
cuneatum and the deciduous Ferns, on the 
whole, to wit. Some few kinds will even 
endure a fair amount of drought at any time, 
but it is not wise to carry this too far, Platy- 
ceriura alcicorne and other species of the 
same genus being instances. Niphobolus 
lingua is very enduring in this respect; so 
is Phlebodium atireum. It is readily seen, 
therefore, that to water Ferns indiscrimi¬ 
nately is not a right plan to follow. Ex¬ 
tremes in both directions should, of course, 
be avoided, but the extreme from drought 
is productive of the worse results. A deal 
will depend upon the surroundings in every 
instance. If it be a fernery in which a humid 
atmosphere is maintained, there is far less 
need of continuous watering at the roots. 
In a house freely ventilated it is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Ferns where either permanently 
shaded, or to a considerable degree, during 
the summer need less water than those ex¬ 
posed to more sunshine. There is a risk to 
be run with the latter from this source, but 
the growth made by more exposure to light 
and less humidity is frequently the most en¬ 
during and satisfactory. Ferns placed in 
rooms, for instance, after having been grown 
in a moist atmosphere will require more con¬ 
stant attention ; so will those in conserva¬ 
tories where freely ventilated. 

The amount of water that is absorbed by a 
healthy, vigorous-growing Tree-Fern is some¬ 
what remarkable ; this goes on over the en¬ 
tire surface of the stem ne well as in the pot 
or tub, as the case may be. I have met with 
the be6t success with Tree-Ferns by pour¬ 
ing the water into the crown of the plant 
during growth, letting it run down the stem 
into tTie pots. The roots will oftentimes fill 
up the pot quite full, so that but little water 
can be retained ; in such a case it is best to 
make a few holes so that the water can pene¬ 
trate the ball. When dealing with dwarf 
growing Ferns which it is not deemed ex¬ 
pedient to repot, but which are still much 
pot-bound and with a dense mass of fronds, 
it is a capital plan to stand such in pans of 
water as a safeguard. In doing this it must, 
of course, be noted that the pans are not 
constantly full, but if emptied every day or 
so. no harm will come to them. Pteris scabe- 
rula, P. tremula, the stronger growing Gym¬ 
nogrammas (when excessively pot-bound), 
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small Tree-Ferns, Adiantum cuneatum, etc., 
arc all instances of this mode of treatment. 
Even if not expedient to allow the pot to 
stand upon the inner base of the pan a deal 
of assistance is given by elevating it so that- 
it merely touches the water. 

Stimulants for Ferns are desirable under 
certain conditions, the chief point to observe 
being that of feeding only those plants that 
have filled their pots with roots. Some 
growers who cultivate for sale use stimulants 
in the soil, so as to force the growth, and 
thereby obtain a rapid development in as 
short a time as possible ; this answers very 
well for the purposes in view, but is not to 
be commended. It is when pot-bound that 
artificial aids arc most beneficial. Mild 
manorial stimulants arc better than anything 
stronger or more exciting. Liquid-manure 
from the farmyard and a weak solution of 
Peruvian guano arc both safe and satisfac¬ 
tory aids to pot-bound Ferns. Artificial 
manures should not be used in the dry state ; 
most of these, if thus applied, would injure 
the surface roots. Damping down between 
the plants towards evening with weak liquid- 
manure would also be beneficial. The appli¬ 
cations of manure-water to the roots should 
only be occasional, otherwise the soil would 
be soured in course of time. Where there 
arc masses of rhizomes upon the surface, a 
slight surface dressing of Sphagnum Moss 
would be a great assistance in conserving 
moisture; it should, however, be removed 
before winter. T. D. A. 


REPOTTING FERNS. 

The bcGt time for repotting Ferns is after 
they have well started into growth. It is 
sometimes recommended that they should be 
potted while dormant, but it is much better 
to wait until they have made some new 
growth. In the warm fernery they will now 
be ready for potting. They may not all re¬ 
quire larger pots. Some may be reduced 
and potted back into smaller pots, but in all 
cases it will be better to give them some 
fresh soil. Those that are much pot-bound 
should have the lower portion and the crocks 
cut away and the roots loosened out with a 
pointed stick. Most Ferns require putting 
down a little deeper each time they are 
potted. This particularly applies to the 
Pterises, Aspleniums, etc., which produce 
new roots from the crown of the plants as 
they advance in grow th. If not potted down 
deep enough for these roots to take hold of 
the soil, the plants sooii die off. Keep Ferns 
in moderately-sized pot«. Over potting, com 
bined with too much water, is very often the 
cause of failure in Fern culture. The slen 
dor-growing sorts should have plenty of 
drainage. Those with spreading rhizomcfi do 
not. root so deeply, and as they require more 
surface room than those with a tufted caudex, 
shallow pots or pans may be used in prefer¬ 
ence, to pots. It. is better to keep the soil 
well up above the rims of the pots. Da- 
v alii as seem to grow letter when potted more 
in the way of Orchids. 

Although a little peat may be used in the 
compost for Ferns, it is not always necessary, 
for many will thrive equally well when potted 
in loam. Most of the Adiantums do better 
in good, fibrous loam, with the addition of 
a little well-rotted manure and sufficient 
sharp sand to keep the soil open. It is 
those with spreading rhizomes which seem 
to succeed better in a peatv compost. Most 
of the Aspleniums will be found to do better 
with some peat in the compcet, and for those 
which root on the surface some Sphagnum 
laid on the surface is beneficial. For Lo- 
marias and other Tree-Fern* it is a good plan 
to cover over the stems with Sphagnum. If 
fresh Moss is used and carefully bound round 
the stems, it will prevent the plants drying 
up so quickly, and will also preserve the 
roots which come from the base of the crow ns. 

In some instances it may be better to sur¬ 
face the plants instead of repot them. When 
this is done, all the old soil should be re¬ 
moved down to where the roots are too thick 
to get it away. Care should be taken that 
the plants are not dry when they are sur¬ 
faced, and they also require a little extra 
care afterw r ards until the roots get into the 
new soil, or they may suffer from want of 
water when the surface appears moist, 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8* 

THE GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR. 
Now, the end of April, the bushes give every 
indication of a bountiful crop of fruit, but 
if the caterpillar is allowed to increase, and 
the foliage get damaged to any great extent, 
the crop of fruit will cease to swell to its 
normal size, eventually dropping from the 
bushes. The late frosts (we registered 
11 degs. on April 23rd) have, doubtless, ruined 
the crop in less-favoured counties, as just 
on a quarter of an inch of rain fell the 
previous day, so that everything was wet, 
consequently more likely to suffer. This 
Gooseberry saw-fly usually puts in its ap¬ 
pearance early in the month of May, so that 
cultivators should be on the alert, carefully 
examining the foliage on the undor-side, 
where it lays its eggs, which quickly turn into 
caterpillars, which devour the tender growths 
in a wholesale maimer. Where the “breaks” 
arc not large, hand-picking is decidedly the 
best plan to rid the bushes of these depre¬ 
dators, but when hundreds of bushes have to 
be dealt with, arsenic-powder or freehly- 
slakcd lime dusted well underneath and 
above the foliage is the quickest method, 
though much labour has to be spent in wash¬ 
ing the fruit ere it can be used. Another 
plan adopted by some is to well beat the 
ground with a spade underneath each bush, 
and then give the bush a good shake, when 
the majority will drop to the soil, and can 
l>e destroyed with the back of the spade, or 
papers may be spread underneath, and the 
insects carefully carried off and destroyed. 
Currant bushes—especially the Red and 
White varieties—are frequently attacked by 
the Gooseberry saw-fly. Filberts and Cob- 
Nuts also suffer, so it will be seen that a 
keen eye must be kept on all these bushes 
during the next month or so, if this pest is 
to be kept under. Black Currants appear to 
escape—probably, the foliage is distasteful to 
them. At any rate, I have never known 
these to lx? attacked, although growing 
close by. 

Melon. __ J. Mayne. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Water snails. The enclosed is a specimen of a 
water-snail, which exi&ts in hundreds in a small pond 
I made last’December. It was new ly dug out , and 
the soil used to fill up elsewhere. Last summer there 
was not a snail. This year they swarm, and eat up 
the water-plant-?, Iris, etc., that are on the murgins. 
Can you tell me their name and history, and how to 
get rid .of them? I am trying hot lime in the water. 
- A. MARWOOD, Elton. 

[The water-snail that you forwarded is 
a specimen of Limmea stagnalis, a common 
species, and one which is very prolific. I 
should suggest putting some touch into the 
pond. They are very fond ’of these water- 
snails. I do not think that there is anything 
which you could add to the water which 
would kill them which would not at the same 
time destroy your plants. You might try 
spraying the parte of the latter which are 
above the water with Paris green, which, if 
the snail* would cat, would, probably, kill 
them. The eggs of these snails arc laid in 
strips of a gelatinous consistency, which are 
attached to the leaves and stems of aquatic 
plants or to submerged stones.—G. S. S.] 

Holly-leaves injured.—I shall be much obliged 
to you for your opinion on tho enclosed Holly-leave*. 
What remedy do you think would be effective? 
There are some fine Holly-trees, but all seem blighted 
in this way, though the other shrubs are free.— 
Worcester. 

[The leaves of your Holly-trees are in¬ 
fested by the grubs of a small fly (Phytomyza 
aquifolia). The female fly lays her eggs just 
below the 6kin of the leaves, and the grubs, 
when hatched, feed on their inner substance. 
'Plie chrysalides are formed in the blisters in 
the leaves caused by the grubs, so that this 
insect is protected from any insecticide, ex¬ 
cept when in its perfect state as a fly, and 
unless the trees could be sprayed just as tho 
flies were emerging from the leaves, I do not 
see how they can be dealt with. On small 
bushes the infested leaves can be picked off 
and burnt.—G. S. S.] 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, SJd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

_ • 

AN OAK TREE BRIDGE. 

The question was to get. a picturesque, or not 
ugly, bridge where a little rocky streamlet 1 
conveyed water from a higher level to a lower j 
pool. For the rest, the illustration tells its 
own story. An Oak of not much value, 
which grew near, was felled, cut. in two, and 
thrown across the stream, with a little 
drapery of one of the large Ivies (amoor- 
ensis) on each side, and, perhaps, a more fit¬ 
ting plan could not he found for such a place. 
In a situation which would involve heavy | 
labour in carting bricks or stone, there was 1 
great economy as well as a good result in the j 
plan. 


THE CLEMATIS LOSS. 

In the garden the Clematis is a very im- I 
portant family, because no flower that is ' 
grown is more beautiful, varied, and grace¬ 
ful. I believe that, well-grown, it is as im- j 
portant as the Rose, so that wo cannot give ! 


i country. It should be noted that nurseries | 
are generally not places to solve this im- 1 
portant question. It is how the plants be- 
| have in gardens that matters. Many nur¬ 
series have large stocks of Clematis plants, 

1 but how few gardens—even good gardens in 
J other respects—have any good flowering 
plants? Millions of plants have been sent 
out, but comparatively few remain. I have 
been very successful in the growth of Clema¬ 
tises, but never use a grafted plant if I can 
get one from a layer, and I advise all those 
who have kinds they like in a position they 
can easily layer them to do so, and then they 
i will be able to compare results. I do not 
1 believe in the danger of disease or other 
1 accidents if plants are on their natural roots, 

! and have plenty of sand or grit to grow in. 

Lately, in transplanting some own-root 
I plants, I found I could easily divide them 
and get two or three good plants from the 
1 same root. Those, therefore, who see their 
Clematises disappearing need not despair of 
trying other ways. Thero are several ways 
; of propagating, apart from grafting—for 
I example, layering, division, and seedlings. 


tastes iii the district was obvious. Oxted is 
a popular residential district now, and as 
such is rapidly extending. That district is 
situate in one of the prettiest parts of Surrey, 
and it seems specially fitting that there 
amateur gardening should find great support. 
Of the branches of shrubs shown excellent 
were Berberis Darwini, Andromeda flori- 
bunda, Magnolia eonspicua, Rhododendrons, 
and Rihes sanguineum. In the bunches of 
the spring flower class the first prize fell to 
Crown Imperials, Megaseas, and Doronieum. 
The second comprised blood red and yellow 
Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, and deep blue 
Forget-me-nots. In other vases were mixed 
Aubrietins, Primula rosea, and P. cashmeri- 
ana alba, with various other hardy flowers, 
all so pretty and so easy to grow. Border 
Auricula flowers in picked bunches were 
rather dull-coloured. Polyanthuses were 
much more pleasing as bunches, and were in 
great variety, some being of fine form. A 
bunch of a charming blue one was a striking 
feature. Both these kinds of flowers should 
be shown as plants in pots, as also in 
bunches. They are easily grown, and are 



An Oak-tree bridge. 


too much attention to its successful culture, 
but most people are asleep about the matter, 
and take their losses as fate. Mr. Harold 
Evans raised a correspondence in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle , and he is followed by 
Mr. Smith, of Keynes, Williams, and Co., 
Salisbury, who holds to grafting as the best 
wav, and says that at least 3 inches of the 
stock on which the plant is grafted should 
be seen above the surface of the soil. He does 
not state it, but we presume that he grafts 
on our common British Clematis, which is a 
forest climber. To put the more delicate 
species of Clematis on this seems against all 
reason as here are plants from a different 
country and different climate altogether to 
ours put on a vigorous native climber, 60 
that the season of the sap rising would be 
different in each. 

Now the nurserymen who use Clematis 
Vitieella state as the reason for doing so 
that the plants on that stock will free them¬ 
selves and become own-root plants, and they 
plant them deep so as to give the graft a 
chance to free itself. This is the course 
commonly pursued by good growers of the 
Clematis both on the Continent and] in our 
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I often wish the trade would offer some seed¬ 
lings raised from the better kinds. 

A Grower. 


A VILLAGE SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 
At Oxted, Surrey, a remarkably pretty spring 
flower show was held on the 25th ult. The 
subjects shown were Narcissi in various sec¬ 
tions and classes, some, indeed, of the 
flowers being remarkably good ; spring 
flowers in great variety in bunches set up in 
vases, Anemones, Tulips, Auriculas, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Violets in bunches, flowering 
shrubs, Hyacinths, Cyclamens, and Cineraria 
stellata in pots; also bowls or vases of 
Daffodils, in one case, and of any other spring 
flowers in the other. In most cases competi¬ 
tion was excellent, the most popular class 
being that for bunches of hardy spring 
flowers, other than bulbs or shrubs, there 
being with those twelve competitors, each 
showing three vases of distinct kinds. It was 
indeed a surprise to pass from the external 
inclement surroundings to this remarkably 
pretty show, and that it indicated how much a 
small local society such as that promoting it 
could do to create floral or horticultural 


specially amateurs’ flowers. Tulips were very 
good for the season, but needed more sun¬ 
shine to fully expand the flow r crs. The de¬ 
corative vases brought many competitors, 
and formed classes that had evidently aroused 
much interest. Big spring shows,-especially 
where largely made by nurserymen and 
florists, are common, and arouse no enthu¬ 
siasm. A small show', such as is here de¬ 
scribed, on the other hand, does create 
interest. A. D. 

Anemone blanda scythinica. There is, 
probably, no more delightful plant for the 
month of April than this charming member 
of the Wind flower family. Tuberous-rooted, 
dwarf in stature, rarely exceeding 6 inches 
high at its best, the above named variety is 
one of the choicest and most desirable 
among the many flowers of spring. Essentially 
a sun lover, for the flowers rarely expand 
without sun-heat, it is worth planting in all 
favoured spots where the soil is fairly deep 
and light. Planted at the foot of a large 
group of conifers or evergreens, where the 
blossoms would receive* protection as they 
emerge from the soil, this has a fine effect. 
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Externally the blossoms are of a deep violet 
hue, the inner surface of the petals being 
pure white. When fully open the blossoms 
are of about the size of a florin, and, seen in 
a tuft or group, arc singularly beautiful. 
The plant is by no means plentiful at the 
present time, but by raising a few seedlings 
each year a good stock may soon be had.— 
E. J. 


THE SNOWDROP. 

Few flowers of the year appeal so strongly 
to the plant-lover as the Snowdrop, whose 
delicate blossoms are ever associated in the 
minds of men and women with the dawning 
of a new year, and whose simple beauty is 
the emblem of purity and the embodiment 
of floral grace. It is th.ua little wonder that 
poets of many times have dedicated son>e of 
their choicest verses to the flower, or that 
in all times this modest flower was held 
in high regard. Our common Snowdrop, 
Galantlius nivalis, is not easily surpassed for 
grace and elegance of form or for beauty 
of contrast between it* pure white and its 
emerald green, but several other species have 
been brought to our shores, and hybridisers 
and seedling raisers have given us many beau¬ 
tiful flowers. We owe some of our finest 
exotic Snowdrops to Mr. Edward Whittall, of 
Smyrna, who has collected, and has generally 
distributed, several species and varieties, 
cither before unheard of or difficult to pro¬ 
cure, and many beautiful varieties were 
raised bv the late Mr. James Allen, of 
Shepton Mallett, whose eye was keenly 
critical in the selection of the most beautiful 
and distinct among the many seedlings he 
ruin'd. In Scotland, notably good work has 
been done by Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Faldonside, 
Melrose, who lias been the means of bring¬ 
ing before the public many good forms, which 
would otherwise have escaped notice, and of 
raising,some excellent seedlings. 

C u lt i v at ion.— The Snowdrop is one of the 
most accommodating of all the bullions 
flowers, thriving almost anywhere, although 
most at home in the Grass, or under deciduous 
trees; but it is almost impossible to say 
where it cannot Ik* used in any place where 
n hardy flower will grow at all. lt is also 
delightful by the banks of streams; it is 
(harming in the rock garden, and in bold 
clumps or lines in the border it is excellent; 
while it is one of the most prized of flowers 
for God's Acre, where its pure blossoms 
springing through the turf in the earliest of 
the year teach the lesson of hope to the 
bereaved and adorn the resting place of those 
they have lust. The Snowdrop thrives best 
when left alone and not subjected to frequent 
removal: but some of the species are more 
long lived than others, while others cannot he 
kept for more than a year or two in British 
gardens. 'I’lie Causes of their loss are not 
only want of hardiness and the attacks of the 
Snowdrop disease, l’olvactifi galanthina, hut 
others of an obscure kind. Both Galantlius 
plicatus and G. Elwcsii die off at times 
without apparent cause. The disease already 
named is a troublesome one, and the safe 
method to adopt, if it appears, is to lift and 
burn the affected plants at once, or the 
trouble will spread to others. Deep planting 
should be practised with all save the most 
delicate growers, and much finer flowers will 
he obtained by planting six inches or even 
more, in depth, than with the bulbs only two 
or three inches below the surface. 

Species and Varieties. 

While the number of species is but limited, 
it is much greater than was at one time 
thought, and the geographical and other 
varieties are rather numerous. For purposes 
of classification, some have divided the 
species into classes, taking n.s the standards 
those with narrow leaves, like G. nivalis; 
thov with broad, or lorn to, foliage ; and those 
with plicate leaves, i.e., those which arc 
folded back at the margin. It is hardly 
necessary to follow this classification, and a 
simple alphabetical one, grouping the leading 
varieties under the species to which they be¬ 
long, will be the more convenient plan. 

Galanthus byzantinus.— Taking this 
first, it may be 6aid that it is probably a 
natural hybrid between G. plicatus, the 
Crimean Snowdrop, ajid G. Elwesii.- It is a 
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variable plant, which seems to occur on both 
sides of the Bosphorus. The leaves are pli¬ 
cate, and the flowers partake, more or less, of 
the style of those of G. Elwesii. There are 
some fine flowers among the byzantinus 
Snowdrops as imported. There are also 
many which are very inferior, but, as im¬ 
ported bulbs are cheap, it is well to 6oeure 
a few and select for retention the best.* Some 
of these arc long-lived ; others soon succumb 
to the disease, if it is in the garden. 

Galanthus caucasicub. This fine species, 
which has broad and handsome leaves, rather 
like those of G. latifolius, but shorter, more 
pointed, and more glaucous, has flowers like 
those of G. nivalis in marking, and is prized 
mainly because of its handsome Heaves, the 
blossoms being hardly in proportion. Mr. 
'Baker considers the fine G.. Alleni a hybrid 
between this and latifolius ; but it seems to 
me from further observation to be only a 
variety of G. caucasicus. I think it will be 
found that this species extends into Asia 
Minor. It is a good doer, as a rule. 

Galanthus cilicicus. This is rather a 
handsome Snowdrop, which is apparently 
allied to G. Fostcri, but, as Mr. Baker dif¬ 
ferentiates it, lias “a less robust habit, much 
narrower leaves, narrowed from the 
middle to a very narrow base,” and 
wants the large green blotch on the 
lower half of the back of the inner seg¬ 
ments of the perianth. In its native habitats, 
the Cilician Taurus, it flowers from No¬ 
vember to March. My plants came into 
bloom the year of importation about Novem¬ 
ber, arid generally flower in December. This 
season the wet year of 1907 delayed them, 
and they were not in bloom until the begin 
ning of January. I like this Snowdrop, 
which is well worth purchasing, and which 
is now offered in autumn bulb catalogues. 

Galanthus Elwesii.— Galanthus Elwcsii, 
the Giant Snowdrop, as it is sometimes 
called, is one of the most distinct of the 
species, and is easily distinguished from the 
others by several well-marked features, 
although a few of the natural hybrids partake 
of some of its characters. The bulbs are 
uioro rounded than those of G. nivalis, but 
the main features of distinction lie in the 
flowers. In G. nivalis the inner segments 
are practically bell shaped, while those of 
Elwcsii are tube-like or cylindrical, and a 
momentary comparison of both will fix this 
difference in the mind of the one who desires 
to recognise these. Then G. Elwcsii has 
what is known as a green basal blotch on the 
interior segments, i.c., at. the point where 
the segments aro attached to the ovary; 
while the delta-shaped blotch which marks 
the lower part of the inner segments of G. 
nivalis is replaced by two smaller, one on 
either side. G. Elwesii is practically con 
stant in these features, hut vnries much in 
size of flower, and in richness of green mark¬ 
ings. The leaves of some are broad and 
handsome, and the flowers of llarge size and 
great substance, hut those of others are thin 
and small, and unworthy of cultivation, com¬ 
pared with the others. The finest form 
is that known as Cassaba or Wbittalli—here 
figured—a vigorous grower, with broad 
and handsome leaves and large flowers. It 
was introduced by Mr. Edward Whittall, of 
Smyrna, and I always contend that it ought 
to bear his name. Mr. W. B. Boyd has 
selected from this a superb variety, which is 
the finest of all, and which comes occasionally 
with green markings on the exterior of the 
outer. This is G. Elwesii Cassaba grandi- 
flora or Boydii, a most cumbrous name, and 
one which should be superseded. It is the 
finest. Snowdrop in my garden. G. Elwesii 
unguiculatus is a form with claw-like fig¬ 
ments, and a good variety, hut, with these 
exceptions, and possibly G. E. oehrospeilue, 
G. Elwesii should be grown simply as such, 
as many good forms can be selected from 
imported bulbs. Unfortunately, Elwes’s 
Snowdrop is short-lived in some gardens. 

Galanthus Fosteri.— This Snowdrop, 
which is almost certainly of hybrid origin, 
and is probably between G. Elwcsii and G. 
latifolius, is a most variable species (if we 
may treat it as such), and requires rigid 
selection to secure the best flowers. Some 
forms are very disappointing in every way, 


with poor and thin segments; while, on the 
contrary, others aro very fine. It was intro¬ 
duced from Amasia in Asia Minor, by the 
late Sir Michael Foster, and I must say that 
I have never seen this Snowdrop giving such 
fine flowers as those Sir Michael sent me 
from his garden at Great Shelford about four 
years ago. They were magnificent, and, in 
every way, superior to thoso of the ordinary 
G. Fosteri of the trade. I believe I have 
the same forms among some sent me by Mr. 
Whittall, from the Taurus, last winter The 
leaves are broad and blunt, and the flowers 
are marked like those of G. Elwesii, but with 
the inner segment* of the same shape as those 
of nivalis or latiiolius. 

Galanthus gracilis.— This Bulgarian 
species, which is nearly allied to G. Elwcsii, 
is not, I think, in cultivation in this country, 
although widely spread in its native habitats. 
Mr. Baker described it in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle , in June, 1893, so that it is sur¬ 
prising that it has not been introduced, Mr. 
Baker* description being drawn up from the 
specimens sent him by Herr Polaky. It 
differs mainly from G. Elwesii in having it* 
apical lobes oblong and not crisped. Allied 
to this are also G. grandiflorus or inaximus 
(Baker), and G. maximus (Velakowsky). I 
have never had either of these. 

Galanthus grajcus.— This spring flower¬ 
ing species, from the Island of Chios, appears 
to be cultivated at Kew, and some years ago 
L procured some bulbs under this name, from 
an Italian nurseryman. They appeared to 
be close to G. Elwesii, but of little value as 
garden plants. They died out with me, and 
I have no particular desire to replace them. 
The flowers arc small, with the apices of the 
inner segments without the crisping of 
Ehvcsii, and having narrow outer segments. 

Galanthus grandis. —It is difficult to 
place this under any species, as it is like 
both'G. caucasicus and G. Imperati. It came 
with bulbs of G. plicatus from the Crimea to 
Straffan, and is commonly known a* the 
Straffan Snowdrop. It is a tall and fine 
Snowdrop. 

Galanthus ik arias.-- -This charming 
Galanthus, from the island of Nikaria, is a 
fine flower, with broad, green, arching leaves 
and large flowers. (See illustration.) 
Lengthened experience has led me to como 
reluctantly to the conclusion that it is not 
so hardy as to he recommended to all. It is 
one of the finest of all our Snowdrops, both 
from it* foliage and its flowers, surpassing 
latifolius in its blooms, and equal, or finer, in 
the beauty of its leaves, which are of a glossy 
green. 

Galanthus latifolius.— The true latifo¬ 
lius of Ruprecht, not of Salisbury, which is 
G. plicatus, is a beautiful thing with broad, 
long, shining green leaves, like those of a 
Sc ill a, and small white flowers. It is not, 
however, a good doer, and is not to be recom¬ 
mended for any but warm places, as its 
foliage is easily destroyed in spring by late 
frosts. In a former garden I have kept it 
for two or three years, and have then lost 
it. 

Galanthus nivalis. Our common Snow¬ 
drop, a doubtful native, but certainly a 
widely-spread European species, is most 
variable, and a search through some policies 
where this flower has long been established 
will often show a great variety of forms, some 
bold and handsome, and others poor, small, 
and inferior in every way. Indeed, there are 
two types represented in British gardens, 
one small and thin in substance, the other of 
excellent habit, and with fine flowers. G. 
nivalis has given rise to quite a number of 
varieties, and these will be shortly referred 
to, so far as the principal ones are con¬ 
cerned. 

G. /ESTIVALIS, a small, tote - flowered 
variety, sent out years ago by Mr. T. Smith, 
of Newry, and having dark green markings. 
This is the latest of the nivalis varieties. 

G. CORCYREN8IS. —This is a small and 
weak-growing autumnal variety of nivalis 
from Corfu, whence it was sent by Lord 
Walsingham a number of years ago. It is a 
weak grower, and is almost lost to cultiva¬ 
tion. It first flowered in this country in 
October, but shows a tendency to come into 
line with the spring bl6omers. 
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G. Els®.— This is a finer autumn or 
winter-blooming variety of nivalis, which 
now flowers in our gardens in November 


little delicate Snowdrop with yellow ovary 
markings, and yellowish stems and spatbes. 
It is plentiful in the grounds of a fine old 
. place in Northumber¬ 

land, and was first 
brought into notice by 
Mr. Boyd. Although not 
so handsome as flaves- 
oens, or so brightly 
coloured, it is a good 
form, and charming 
among other flowers. 

G. Melvillei, some¬ 
times called G. M. 
major.—Here we have a 
very fine Snow'drop, 
raised by Mr. D. Mel¬ 
ville, Dunrobin Castle 
Gardens. It is one of 
the finest of all the Im- 
perati varieties of niva¬ 
lis, and is a good grower 
in most gardens where it 
has been tried. The 
large and spreading 
flowers are very beauti¬ 
ful. 


Galanbhua Caesaba, giown in a heavy clay soil. 


and December. It waa sent from Mount 
Athos, in Greece, by Professor Mahaffy, and 
is among the best of the autumnal varieties, 
being more vigorous than some. 

It resembles other forms of lii- 
'alis in every way, save in time 
of flower. 

G. flavekcens. This is a 
very beautiful variety of nivalis, 
nod very distinct by reason of its 
ovary and markings being of a 
warm, but soft yellow, while the 
spathes and stalks are also yel¬ 
lowish. It was found in a gar¬ 
den in Northumberland by Mr. 

Boyd, and is both finer and a 
better grower than G. lutescens. 

G. Imperatt. —This may be 
called the South European form 
of nivalis, and is truly a hand¬ 
some flower, with broad and mas¬ 
sive petals, and of vigorous 
growth. The ordinnry form is, 
however, surpassed bv two 
others, both passing under the 
name of G. Imperati Atkinsi. 

One, which may be called Back¬ 
house’s variety, is a fine plant 
and a good grower, but it often 
gives an additional petal, which 
has a strange effect when the 
flowers are expanded in the sun, 
as they then look like white 
butterflies. It is quite a satis¬ 
factory grower. The other, the 
true Atkinsi, sent out by Mr. 

Barr in 1875, is a finer plant and 
of perfect form, and difficult to 
procure true. From one of 
these Atkinsi forms Mr.. 
has raised a good seedling/ 

I have in my garden. 

G. lutescens.— A beautiful 


G. OCTOBRENSIS. — 
There are several varie¬ 
ties to be met with under 
this name, but they are 
understood to come from 
Albania. I had 6ome 
from Mr. Van Tubergen 
some years ago, but all 
were lost in time, and I 
had to be indebted to 
my good friend Mr. 
Boyd to replace the 
best of them. I have 
now some three forms of 
this Snowdrop, but they 
flowered late this sea¬ 
son, few appearing be¬ 
fore January, doubtless 
due to the want of sun 
Inst year. Mr. D. Mel¬ 
ville sent me a fine Oc¬ 
tober blooming one, 
which is better than any 
of the others, and also a 
November and Decem¬ 
ber variety. 

G. Olg®.—I bought 
a plant from an Italian 
nurseryman under this name, but it seemed 
to differ little from any of the other 
autumnal varieties of nivalis. It proved of 


weak constitution, and has long ago passed 
from among my garden treasures. 

G. poculiformis. —One of the prettiest of 
the forms of G. nivalis is called by this name. 
The inner segments are practically as long 
as the outer, and are bent inwards, and free 
from green markings in most seasons. There 
are several varieties of the same character, 
but without the bending of the inner seg¬ 
ments. Mr. R. P. Brotherston sent mo a 
very beautiful one after this style, but more 
starry. G. poculiformis, or allied varieties, 
has appeared in a number of places. 

G. Rachel.®.— This is a small and rather 
delicate-looking autumnal variety of nivalis, 
sent by Professor Mahaffy, from Mount 
Hymettus, Greece, and which was kindly 
given me by the late Mr. F. W. Burbidge. ft 
should bloom in October, but is always later 
with me. If not watched, the slugs eat tho 
flower-buds, this being almost the only 
variety for which they have a penchant. 

G. reflexus. — I do not think this little 
variety, which came from Mount Gargarus, 
and which should have the inner segments 
reflexed at their apices, is now in cultivation, 
but if it is the normal form which grows on 
Mount Gargarus, it should still be obtain¬ 
able. 

G. Scharloki.— This quaint Snowdrop was 
found in Western Prussia, and was named 
in honour of its discoverer, M. Scharlok. It 
is a small and interesting plant with a leafy, 
divided spathe, and with green spots on the 
outer segments. In some seasons, however, 
individual plants revert to the normal form 
of spathe. Mr. Allen raised a few seedlings 
with one or more of the characters of the 
type, and of these I have two in my garden, 
but they are inferior to the original. 

G. virescens.- This may fitly conclude 
the list of the single varieties of G. nivalis, 
apart from the seedlings which have been 
raised in gardens. It is a most singular 
Snowdrop in its colouring. One cannot call 
it really attractive, but there is a quiet beauty 
about it which serves to increase one’s liking 
for it. Its inner petals are practically all 
green, with the exception of the margins, 
and the sepals are striped or clouded with 
the same colour on the exterior. It is not a 
very vigorous grower, and is far from plen¬ 
tiful. 

Mr. Allen’s Seedlings. —The late Mr. 
James Allen raised many seedlings, from 
which he selected a number of very fine 
varieties. Unfortunately, many of these have 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR ORCHARDS FOR BEAUTY. 

In the issue for March 14 (page 24) an article 
appeared dealing with the beauty of Pear 
orchards. Beautiful, however, as is the 
Pear as a landscape tree, a fully developed 
and spreading Apple tree is, to ray 
mind, more beautiful, because there i’s 
a more graceful and pendulous habit 
of growth, and, moreover, th A re is in 
the 'flowers that rosy flush which gives 
such fine contracts. It must bo remembered, 


either died out, or the names have been 
lost. The late Mr. Ewbank had a good 
variety of Mr. Allen’s raising in his garden 
at Ryde, and Mr. W. B. Boyd and I have had 
the pleasure of growing a number of these 
fine Snowdrops. Mr. E. A. Bowles has also 
a few of these fine varieties, but, 
as they are not in commerce, it is 
unnecessary to describe them. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the cataclysm of removing 
all my plants to my present garden I lost 
some,*and others had the zinc tallies carried 
off by jackdaws, which recognised something 
novel in them. Perfection, which I have, 
is a very fine Snowdrop ; Magnet frequently 
produces twin flowers; Robin Hood, Co¬ 
quette, and several others are here, and are 
much prized. 

GALANTHU8 NIVALIS FL.-PL.~Tho double 
varieties of Gulanthus nivalis are not very 
numerous, but something more might lie done 
to raise additional one.:., although they are 
not really so beautiful as the singles. The 
common well-known double variety, G. 
nivalis fl.-pl., looks best on Grass, and a large 
number together are not so inelegant as the 
inspection of a single flower or two would 
suggest. I have here a distinct double 
variety raised by Mr. Allen, and called G. n. 
Alleni fl.-pl. It is not so vigorous as the 
ordinary one, and I have at present only a 
few bulbs, but it promises to do better in my 
present garden than in my former—a remark 
which also applies to the pretty variety now 
to be mentioned. This is a double one with 
yellow instead of green markings, which 
occurred in a garden in Cheshire, and which 
I was favoured with bv the owner of the 
garden on condition that I did not disclose 
the name of the place. I prize this flower, 
which is an excellent one in every way but 
which has not the ovary yellow, as in the 
case of the single yellow varieties, but of a 
good green. It is inclined to revert occa¬ 
sionally to the original, but, as a whole, it 
remains true. There is also a singular double 
green Snowdrop, which looks more like a 
double Fritillaria than anything else. It 
was found in the garden of Miss Russell, of 
Ashiostiel, a few years ago. I have a solitary 
bulb, which gave me a bloom last year, but 
not this. 

Galanthub Perryi. Under this name is 
cultivated a beautiful little Snowdrop, one 
of the best for rock gardens, and one which is 
now difficult to procure. It is understood to 
be intermediate between G. caucasieus and 
G. latifolius, and has short stems, and leaves 
about half an inch broad, with pleasing little 
flowers. It is not particularly hardy or long- 
lived, so far as my experience goes, and I am 
at present without this beautiful little plant. 

Galanthub plicatus. —Galanthus plicatus, 
the Crimean Snowdrop, is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by the plaited or folded-back 
leaves. In the usual form the flower is 
hardly large enough to be proportionate to 
the stature of the plant, and the massive 
leaves, but there are good varieties in com¬ 
merce, and to be found among imported 
bulbs, which have not this defect. The form 
of tlio inner segments is more cylindrical than 
in G. nivalis, but the flower has the apical 
blotch of G. Elwesii, and a broad, saddle- 
shaped delta. The finest variety of this 
Snowdrop known to me is G. plicatus 
Fraseri, originally found in the garden of the 
late Mr. P. Neill Fraser, of Rockville, Edin¬ 
burgh, and noticed by that keen observer, 
Mr. Boyd. This is a truly handsome flower, 
and one which is yf great beauty in every 
wav. Mr. Boyd has paid special attention 
to G. plicatus, and has some excellent forms, 
such as plicatus Chapelii, and plicatus trun- 
catus. Galanthus plicatus has also been 
employed largely for hybridising, and Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Boyd, and the late Mr. W. Thom¬ 
son, High Blantyre, some of whose seedlings 
I possess, have done much with this noble 
Crimean Snowdrop. As already mentioned, 
it is apt to die off suddenly without apparent 
cause, but some of its progeny appear more 
permanent. S. Arnott. 


NOTEr~*\’D ItEPLlEg. 

Dahlias for tie aj^rdjb i V’XIciyou tell me 
the flames of :i finKcomur^iHlrarmus of pood 
habit and free-flowering? I admmr'Ajax very much, 


and would like some different shades of the same 
colour, Cactus or Pompons.—K ate Daniell. 

[The following Cactus Dahlias arc valuable 
for garden decoration on account of their 
good habit of growth and stiff flower stems : 
A. D. Stoop, crimson-scarlet; Alexander, 
dark-crimson, flushed maroon ; Amos Perry, 
velvety crimson; Mrs. F. Grinstead, deep- 
crimson; D. A. Dunbar, scarlet; and 
Beacon, rich crimson, with dull-crimson 
centre.] 

The zoned Pink (Dianthus zonatus).—Al 
though not so choice or-so desirable as Dian 
thus callizonus, D. zonatus is a very satis 
factory and pretty plant for the larger 
rockeries or flower borders, whore its tufts 
of glaucous leaves and its white flowers, with 
their broad and handsomo zone of maroon, 
look charming in their season, although they 
have rivals in many of the single varieties 
of Dianthus plumarius which are now in exist¬ 
ence. The zoned Pink grows to about a foot 
high, and is suitable for the front of a bor¬ 
der or for trailing over a slope or stone in 
the large rockery. It is easily cultivated in 
any common soil, although preferring a free 
and light one ; while its flowers last for a con¬ 
siderable time in summer, and are produced 
in sucli numbers as to make a good plant 
quite ornamental. It is propagated by seeds 
or by pipings or euttinge, the two last struck 
under glass, and the seeds sown in sandy soil 
in pots or pane, or in a frame. The seeds 
germinate freely, and by their means a good 
stock can be readily secured at little cost.—A. 

The Twin flowered Yellow Violet (Viola 
biflora).—There are many charming things 
among the Violets, but, although it seems 
lacking in the delicious fragrance of some of 
its sister floweVs, there is none more beautiful 
than the Twin-flowered Violet (Viola biflora). 
Not that its size is its attraction, for it is 
but small, but there are about it a brightness 
and beauty which are unmistakably attrac¬ 
tive, especially if we come upon the plant 
in a spot where it is happy and is spreading 
about in the freest possible manner. Such 
places, however, are few and far between in 
British gardens, and it is but seldom that this 
Violet is met with in an established condition 
and thriving as one would like to see it. Its 
scarcity it largely due to erroneous planting, 
as it is frequently placed in an open, sunny, 
or dry place, whereas it likes a shady and 
moist one, being nowhere so happy as in the 
ereviecs and crannies.of some moist rock 
where there is a little soil to give it susten¬ 
ance. Although said to be easily established, 
it is not so easily induced to make itself at 
home, and one may well be at some pains to 
establish this bonnic little flower. Seen in a 
shady corner, nestling among the stones, with 
its (little yellow flowers shining in the shade 
like little golden stars, and with its fresh, 
green leaves, this Violet is inexpressibly 
pleasing to the eye of the admirer of such 
simple floral beauty. For a rough stairway 
in the shade, this Violet is beautiful indeed, 
and, as it is a native of certain parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, it need not lx? 
so scarce as it is. It may be raised from 
seeds or purchased in the form of plants. It 
is not particular regarding soil, but prefers 
one which is not too stiff and constantly 
moist.—S. Arnott. 

Dahlias pot roots versus cuttings. 

More attention should be given to lifting and 
storing for the winter all the best roots. It 
pays to give every attention to these old 
tubers during the winter, so that, when 
spring comes round, one may have nice, 
plump, fibrous roots. These should be 
placed in a moist place in April to start into 
growth. One good, healthy shoot is enough 
to make a strong plant if either potted or put 
into a box, and when the growth has three 
pairs of leaves, then the point should be 
pinched out. A good, vigorous root can be 
cut into several plants, which, put out into 
good soil, come into bloom much earlier than 
planks obtained from cuttings. 'Phis is evi¬ 
dent, seeing the cuttings are much later, and 
grow much stronger, producing more leafage 
in the early stages. It ie an excellent way 
with kinds that winter badlv to strike them 
from cuttings in early summer, allowing them 
to remain in pots all the season. Those need 
ing early flowers should obtain pot roots.— 
J. Crook, 


however, that the Pear blooms before the 
Apple, so that comparisons arc not possible. 

I should certainly advocate grouping the seve¬ 
ral British fruite—Cherries, Plums, Pears, 
Apples, Quinces, and Medlars. Almonds 
and Peaches should not be overlooked, be¬ 
cause these are equal to any in their floral 
effectiveness when tlio weather is favour 
able. To convey the fullest sense of orna¬ 
ment in such planting schemes, the choice of 
position is all-important. Only on sloping 
ground can the intrinsic beauties of those 
several kinds of flowering trees be oeen, be¬ 
cause naturally, on the level, only a portion 
comes within the compass of the eye. It 
must not be overlooked, too, that for autumn 
effect Pears are, some of them, most beauti¬ 
ful—indeed, they can well compare with 
many of our forest trees. Those peoj.Ce 
who would plant only for spring and autumn 
beauty must make a study of tlio subject from 
year to year, in order to ascertain which are 
the finest of the many sorts we have. There 
are some Pears that, for autumn effect, have 
no claim at all, their leafage falling without 
putting on a colour tint at all. No doubt 
stocks and soils have considerable influences 
on this autumn colouring. 

In the horticultural Press, the planting of 
orchard standards on the borders of pleasure- 
grounds is often advocated. Beautiful as arc 
the pictures provided by such trees, expo 
riencc proven that they invite trouble when, 
in the autumn, the fruit is ripening. Unless 
well watched, fruit orchards arc always sub 
ject to itinerant raids, and these seem to Ik? 
accentuated when fruit-trees occupy posi¬ 
tions in strictly ornamental grounds. When 
trees are thus raided, much damage is in¬ 
flicted on the undergrowth and surrounding 
shrubs. For thcoo reasons I have never 
favoured the introduction of fruit-trees into 
shrubbery borders. Some might say that* 
with proper supervision it ought not to bo 
possible that fruit pilfeJtngs in private 
grounds should give rise to anxiety; but, as 
I have recollections of such happening, it is 
not easy to become convinced to the contrary. 
My inclinations lean towards the employ 
ment of the small fruited ornamental Crabs 
if colour derived from fruits is deemed ft 
necessity in the pleasure grounds and bur 
ders of small lawns. These are distinctly 
attractive, and are not .at all suggestive of 
the orchard. 

Reverting to the flowering of Pears, it will 
be remembered that quite a wide diversity 
of character obtains among the many varie¬ 
ties of these fruits. The same may, in some 
measure, be remarked also of Apples; but 
as there is some colour tone in these flowers 
all of them, more or less, the difference is 
not so marked. Some of the varieties of 
Pears mentioned desirable for the pur¬ 
pose embrace some of the best from a dessert 
sense; others are not so familiar, but among 
them Jargonelle, one of the finest of the 
large-blossoming kinds, is mentioned. There 
would probably not lx? found another more 
distinct in flower than this one. Beurre 
d’Amanlis, too, gives handsome flower- 
trusses. Some Pears have decidedly insig¬ 
nificant. flowers, though these usually bloom 
with great freedom. One having this charac¬ 
teristic is Beurre Clairgoau, a Pear having ft 
distinctly ruddy-cheeked fruit in autumn. 
It rarely fails to flower freely eaeli spring, 
though not every tree gives the same com 
plement of fruit. Beurre Diel, again, though 
handsome in fruit, is poor in flower. So is 
Winter Nelis. One might go on almost in 
definitely-commenting on the divergent oha 
racleristies of Pears, either from an orna¬ 
mental or utility point of view. 

West Wilts. 
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do not form much in the way of a shoot, con¬ 
sequently no pinching is necessary. They 
naturally form fruit-buds during the season, 
so must be retained, although even these 
should not be allowed to remain too crowded. 
Examine curled growths for the small grub 
that eats away the leaves if left undisturbed, 
and see that neither slug nor snail disfigures 
the tiny fruits. These can be generally un¬ 
earthed in the day-time, and fresh lime may 
be dusted along the foot of the wall to pre¬ 
vent their ascent. Usually we are able to 
take away our fish-netting from the front of 
these trees the first week in May, but the 
glass coping is allowed to remain for another 
fortnight, and a,s the cold, north winds ap¬ 
pear to have left us, and a mild rain set in, 
we hope to carry out our programme again 
this season. Do not thin the fruit too freely 
at first. Do this at an interval of ten days 
or so, each fruit at the final thinning being 
left 6 inches to 9 inches asunder. 

East Devon. 


to first draw down the hand'so as to remove 
the small globules of glutinous matter peculiar 
to this variety. Mid day will be found to 
bo the most suitable time to operate on 
the bunches. A. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Peach bloom failing to act - I write to thank 
you for the information you have given me, in your 
issue of April 25th, page 116, on the I’each blossom 
failing. The Peach-houses-are thrown open only in 
favourable weather. 1 have to grow between 300 and 
400 Chrysanthemums in these houses—in fact, now 
the houses are packed with different kinds of plants, 
as there is a large conservatory here, and I have to 
grow such an amount of stuff to SU it, and 1 have 
no other place to grow them. My employer stopped 
me from giving the trees water last July, and this 
was done all through August and into September. 
He told me the borders were much too wet. 1 told 
him, at the time, it would ruin the trees. He called 
in another gardener to give us his opinion, and then 
told me to go on watering as usual. This watering 
started the trees to grow again, and the wood never 
got ripe as it should do, it being green and soft. 1 
think that is the real cause of the failure. The 
trees are all looking healthy now. 1 am very anxious 
for the reply.—G. W. 


FERTILISATION OF GRAPES. 

Nut the least important advantage towards 
ensuring success with the finish of a crop of 
Grapes is in having a perfect set. In some 
instances, there is often the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in securing a perfect set, and this even 
with varieties that under apparently the same 
conditions, set well in other gardens. Soil 
has a deal to do with fertilisation, and when 
the roots are healthy and working in well- 
drained borders, very little care is needed in 
ensuring a perfect set. This state of things, 
however, is to be found only where the soil 
is naturally of a gravelly nature, and those 
people who have had such to deal with are 
not aware of the difficulties that others who 
may have a cold soil may have to contend 
with. Even in tho6e cases where the setting 
is generally satisfactory, but the berries un¬ 
even in size, they may be greatly improved 
in this respect by a little attention being 
bestowed upon them at the flowering period. 
In my case, all varieties of Grapes without 
exception have assistance when setting, and 
I am well repaid by the trouble of so doing. 
It may appear strange that I should bestow 
micli attention in this respect on such an ap¬ 
parently free-setting variety as the Black 
Hamburgh, but the- increased size of berry 
and the whole hunch swelling off evenly prove 
the wisdom of the proceeding. For a berry 
to swell out to its greatest possible size, there 
must be the full complement of stones, and 
those people who have in their Grapes a 
percentage of small or stoneless berries will 
find it greatly to their advantage to bestow 
more attention upon the fertilisation, even of 
those varieties which have the character of 
setting freely. 

Much of the non-fertilisation with some 
varieties is due to the temperature being kept 
too low and stagnant, both by night as well 
as day. If the days should be bright and a 
proper temperature is being maintained, 
then the effects of a low temperature at 
night will not be so much felt. As a rule, 
where the night temperature is kept too low’, 
moisture condenses on the stigmas, and pre¬ 
vents fertilisation. The air should be kept 
warm ajul buoyant. 

In some cases, smartly rapping the rods 
will be found sufficient to ensure ail effectual 
set with the more free-setting varieties, this 
operation being performed about 10 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. daily during the flowering period. 
Merely rapping the rods at the bottom is 
not sufficient; the whole house should be 
gone over, rapping each lateral or there¬ 
abouts. as by this means the pollen is thrown 
off in clouds. Even this will not be sufficient 
in very many cases, and when it is known 
that this fails to ensure regular bunches 
then resort must be had to drawing the 
bunches carefully through the hand, or using 
a very soft camel’s hair brush. I use both 
the hand and brush, but I prefer the hand. 
The bunches should be drawn carefully 
through the hand, and by this means only 
have I secured perfectly set bunches of any 
of the notoriously shy setters, as Alnwick 
Seedling. For ouch as these, first, draw the 
hand down a different variety, the foreign 
pollen being an aid immuring a perfect set. 
Before applying the(poll|n* it. ifJaHfftable 


[Had you given us these details in the first 
instance, we should then have been able to 
have given you a definite reply at once. 
Your trouble is, without doubt, due to the 
withholding of water at the period named, 
and just when healthy trees require ample 
supplies. This caused the arresting of 
growth and development of fruit-buds, and 
disorganised the whole system of the trees. 
Then the resumption of watering would lead 
to renewed root activity and the production 
of late growth, which had not the slightest 
chance of becoming ripened. As a natural 
sequence, most of the blossom-buds would be 
defective, and such as were not would be too 
weak to be capable of setting and producing 
fruit.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Crevillea sulphurea. At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, held on 
March 31st, some flowering examples of this 
Grevillea attracted a good deal of attention. 
They were shown by Messrs. Vcitcli, who 
find it to be the hardiest of the Grevilleas at 
their Coombc Wood Nursery. The genus 
Grevillea is an extensive one, for the “Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening ” states that more than 
160 species have been described. With very 
few' exceptions, thpy are all natives of Aus¬ 
tralia. This Grfcvillea forms a much- 
branched bush, clothed with linear, stiff, 
pointed leaves, while the flowers are, ns im¬ 
plied by the specific name, of a sulphur tint. 
They are borne in little clusters nestling 
among the foliage, and, in common with many 
other members of the genus, the long, curved 
style forms a conspicuous feature of the in¬ 
florescence. Closely following this on the 
score of hardiness -at least, so far as my cx- 
|>crience is concerned—conics Grevillea ros- 
inarinifolia, with red flowers and hoary leaves 
suggestive of those of the Rosemary. When 
in flower it is an exceedingly pretty shrub. 
An illustration of G. sulphurea was given in 
our issue of October 5th, 1907.—T. G. S. 

A good plant for a north wall (Hydrangea 
petiolaris).—Many of the Hydrangeas are 
well known and frequently met with in gar¬ 
dens, especially the common Hydrangea (H. 
Hortensia). From such as that the epecies 
at the head of this note varies greatly, for it 
is a free-growing climber, which attaches it 
self to a wall or other support by means of 
aerial roots in the same way as the Ivy. 
The leaves are heart-shaped, deeply serrated, 
and from 3 inches to 4 inches across. The 
flowers, borne about midsummer, are disposed 
in large, flattened corymbs, but instead of 
the entire head being filled with showy, 
sterile blooms, as in the case of the common 
Hydrangea, in this species most of the cluster 
is made up of small, fertile flowers, the large, 
white sterile ones being limited to a few 
scattered around the outside of the corymb. 
Even on a north wall this will flower freely 
about midsummer, and at that time it forms 
a pretty and uncommon feature. Like the 
other members of the genus, it is deciduous. 
Beside the specific name of petiolaris, this is 
also known as Hydrangea volubilis, H. cordi- 


folia, and Kchizophragma hydrangeoides. 
Concerning this last name one sometimes 
reads that the true Schizophragma is quite 
distinct from the Hydrangea, but in no in¬ 
stance have I seen the difference pointed out. 
—T. C. 

Pyrus Malus floribunda. -To these who 
are looking for something choice in the way 
of deciduous trees of a pendulous habit to 
enliven the fronts of their plantations, shrub¬ 
beries, etc., in spring and early summer, I 
would say. plant here and there (or in bold 
groups if distant effect is the object in view) 
the lovely Pyrus Malus floribunda. Those 
who have seen grand masses of it when 
in bloom must have been charmed with it; 
so striking is it that upon first getting a view 
of it in groups by those who are unacquainted 
with it, you hear the involuntary exclama¬ 
tion, “What is that?” for in the distance 
the appearanco is that of soft, flowing foun¬ 
tains of crimson, pink, and white beautifully 
blended. It is a most profuse bloomer, of 
moderate habit of growth; the shoots are 
long, pendulous, and flexible, witli a glossy 
bark. These shoots are covered throughout 
their whole length with buds and blossoms 
in all stages of development in May, and are 
succeeded by small yellow, Cherry-like fruit 
in the autumn, of a flavour similar to that of 
Siberian Crabs.—L. 

Pruning of shrubs.— Many trim and 
shear shrubs into regular shapes, imagining 
that regular outline adds to their effect and 
beauty. While symmetry and regularity of 
form are to bo admired in a shrub, this 
quality should never be gained at the expense 
of health and natural grace. Each shrub has 
peculiarities of habit and foliage, and we 
nhould aim to preserve them as far as pos¬ 
sible. Judicious pruning to secure health 
and vigour is necessary; but trimming all 
kinds of shrubs into one form shows, to say 
the least, a lack of appreciation for natural 
beauty. Weigelas, Deutzias, Forsythias, 
and Mock Oranges flower on the wood of the 
preceding year’s growth, hence these shrubs 
should not lie pruned in winter or spring, but 
in June, after they have finished flowering- 
when the old wood should he shortened or 
cut out, thus promoting the growth of Hi* 
young wood, which is to flower the following 
season. Spiraeas, Lilacs, Althaeas, and 
Honeysuckles may be trimmed during the 
winter or early in spring, but the branches 
should •only be reduced enough to keep them 
in good shape. The old growth should occa¬ 
sionally be thinned out, and the suckers and 
root sprouts removed when they appear. The 
best time, however, for pruning all shrubs in 
w’hen they have done flowering. The plumed 
Hydrangea should he severely cut back and 
thinned early in spring. 

The Fringe-tree (Chionanthus virginica). 

In the United States this tree is held in high 
estimation as an ornamental tree, but in this 
country it is seldom seen, though so attractive 
when in flower. The Fringe tree i« said, in 
America, to assume at times the character 
of a large shrub, anil at others that of a tro*. 
but here its general habit is a good sized 
bush, somewhat after the manner of the 
Lilac. It is, however, of more sturdy habit, 
and the leaves are as much as 6 inches or 
8 inches long, lanceolate in shape, while the 
flowers, from whence its name of Fringe-tree 
is derived, are very dissimilar from those of 
all other hardy shrubs. These blossoms are 
each composed of a number of narrow white 
petals, and arranged in a many-flowered 
raceme that greatly resembles at a little dis¬ 
tance a cluster of ribbons or fringe. Its 
usual flowering season is about June, and 
when tiie upper part of the plant ie crowned 
by a mass of these elegant, plume-like blos- 
I soms, few more pleasing shrubs arc at that 
time to be rnet with. Like several other 
North American shrubs, the Fringe tree re 1 
quires a somewhat cool and moist soil, more 
of a sandy than a heavy nature. It is allied 
to the Ash ; indeed, the latter may be used as a 
st-ock on which to graft the Chionanthus, but 
seed of the Fringe-tree is by no means diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, so that grafting is seldom 
resorted to. It has long been known in 
England, and though little planted, can easily 
be obtained at a moderate rate from most 
nurseries that make a specialty of such 
things. W. 
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garden Work. 

Conservatory.— Among the plants which 
are found useful in winter and spring arc j 
Abutilons. When planted out they make 
large bushes—sometimes, in fact, too large, 
but they will flower freely in pots. Cuttings 
of the young shoots rooted now, grown on 
through the spring and summer, and ripened 
outside in August and September, will be 
useful in winter to those who are seeking 
variety. The following varieties are good: — 
Baron Rothschild (yellow). White Queen, 
Esperance (pink), Sanglant (scarlet), Thomp- 
soni (orange and crimson, foliage variegated). 
This is a very useful plant in the garden in 
summer. Coleuses used to be thought a good 
deal of years ago, and those who want fine- 
foliaged plants that are easily propagated 
and grown might grow a few specimens for 
the conservatory. They cannot he kept 
through the winter in a night temperature 
much under 60 degs., but cuttings rooted 
now may be grown into good specimens 
through the summer in a warm-house. 
Young rooted cuttings may be purchased 
cheaply now, and be grown quickly in a 
warm greenhouse. The following are good 
varieties :—Beauty of Cambridge, Cloth of 
Gold. Conqueror, Empress of India, Mrs. F. 
Sanders, and Prido of the Market. These 
are useful for the small conservatory, and 
may be taken into the house when colour is 
required. The Japanese Grasses (Eulalias) 
are very graceful to mix with flowering 
plants, and sprays are nice for cutting. Old 
plants may be divided now. There are several 
varieties, and all have some decorative value. 
In working up a stock of Cannns for the 
beds a few of the best may be potted on into 
large pots. They will be useful in the con¬ 
servatory later, and will last some time if 
well fed with liquid-manure when the pots 
are filled with roots. Trumj>et Lilies will be 
abundant now, and good-sized groups over 
a groundwork of Ferns are very effective. 
If insects give trouble, syringe with extract 
of Quassia, with, in bad cases, a little To- 
bac-co-pow'der mixed with it. Use it warm, 
and syringe with clean water soon after¬ 
wards. Among the new’er Spiraeas Lord 
Salisbury is a good conservatory plant, its 
habit of growth being tall and the spikes of 
blossom large. The plants should have 
liquid-manure when the flowers are expand¬ 
ing. They must have abundant supplies of 
moisture, standing in pans, if possible. 

Stove. —This is a good time to repot any¬ 
thing which requires more room. Fine-foli- 
aged plants especially should have attention. 
CaladiunivS are usually started in small or 
moderate-sized pots and shifted on when the 
roots have filled the pots. One need scarcely 
particularise the plants which may require 
repotting now, but anything approaching a 
pot bound condition may have a shift. There 
are exceptions to all rules. Eucharis Lilies 
do not require repotting very often, and 
there are other things which may be carried 
on with top-dressing and liquid stimulants. 
It is very important that all pots should be 
well drained, and it is not so much the quan¬ 
tity of drainage in the pots ns in its arrange¬ 
ment. When possible, the drainage materials 
are prepared in bad weather, and passed 
through screens, the small pieces about the 
6 ize of Hazel-Nuts being reserved for the 
surface. If properly drained, it is impossible 
for a plant to become water-logged. This is 
specially necessary where boys have to do 
some of the work. Shade will be necessary 
now. Night temperature, 65 degs. 

Unheated conservatory.— There will he 
plenty of flowers in this house now if the 
right things are grown. These will include 
Rhododendrons (Indian and others), Tree- 
Pceoniee, Lilacs Charles the Tenth and Marie 
Legraye. The double varieties do not flower 
so freelv as the singles, but the flowers 
last longer when cut. Spiraeas will come on 
quietly in the cold house. Calceolarias are 
now coming into flower. These should have 
7 inch or 8-inch pots to make good specimens. 
It is convenient to have a cold-house at this 
season for Roses and other things. Many of 
the choice Tea and / Ji*brid Tea Hpes may 
be planted out in tlfe bowly- Q Ip 
Late Crapes. —Blff^kJHaniijurg^ 1 iVsunny 


spots may be grown and ripened without fire- | 
heat; in fact, some amateurs’ vineries have 
no heat, and very fair Grapes are grown ; 
and if they are cut and bottled when quite 
ripe they will keep fresh and without shrivel¬ 
ling for some time, if placed in a room with 
a temperature of 45 degs. or so. Of course, 
the thick-skinned Grapes, Gros Column and 
Alicante, must have warmth from this to the 
middle or end of June, all depending upon the 
weather. The regulation of the growth is 
important now. Only one shoot should be 
left to each spur, only one bunch of Grapes 
left on each lateral, and all shoots stopped 
two leaves beyond the bunch. 

Peaches and Nectarines under glass.— 
Nectarines often pay better than Peaches. 
Early Rivers and Lord Napier bear well, and 
are early, Lord Napier following in succes¬ 
sion. When well done a house of Early 
Rivers Nectarine should pay, but it seems 
to me that growers should bo in touch of 
the market to make the best prices. A crop 
of fruit may be made to suit the tree. A 
well-nourished tree will bear four fruits to 
the square foot on Nectarines ; Peaches not 
quite so many. From two to three will be 
sufficient. Inside borders have liquid-manure 
very freely till tlie fruits begin to hIiow 
colour, but not later, or the flavour will 
suffer. The ventilation must be as perfect 
as possible. Keep the foliage healthy. 

In the rooms. —There is a constant de¬ 
mand for flowers and foliage for cutting, and 
the plants which are grown cool will last 
better than forced things, unless they are 
well hardened off. At the present time there 
are things outside, and Roses from a cool- 
house are charming. Lily of the Valley 
wants no forcing now, and Trumpet Lilies 
and Carnations will be good. Foliage may 
consist of Asparagus in variety, Japanese 
Grasses, and Ferns. 

Outdoor garden. —This has been an extra¬ 
ordinary spring, as regards the weather. 
Fortunately, everything is later than usual, 
and a few warm days may bring an improve¬ 
ment ; but at the present moment the out¬ 
look is not pleasant. Bulbs in flower have a 
bruised and unsatisfactory appearance, but 
gardeners do not usually give way to despair, 
but direct their efforts to repnir damages. 
All the hardy annuals may be sown as soon 
as the soil is in a suitable condition. Re¬ 
move bedding plants to cool-frames, but un¬ 
til the weather is more settled cover with 
mats at night. Violas and Pansies may be 
planted in beds or borders which have been 
well manured. Sow seeds of Wallflowers and 
other biennials and perennials. When Wall¬ 
flowers are sown later they have no chance 
of making good, sturdy stuff. Wallflowers 
should be sown in rather poor soil, made 
firm. When sown in rich, loose 6oil they 
run up weakly, and do not branch out and 
make sturdy bushes. Divide and replant 
Delphiniums, herbaceous Phloxes, and 
Michaelmas Daisies. Plant out Lavender and 
Rosemary. Groups of these have a pretty 
effect on the margins of the shrubbery. Bulbs 
which have been forced may be planted in 
open places in the shrubbery. 

Fruit garden.— The season is so backward 
that grafting may yet be done. Stone fruit. 
Thorns, and Japanese Maples may be budded 
in July. Where unprotected, Peaches and 
Apricots will have suffered from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather. We shall be for¬ 
tunate if Plums and Pears do not lose a 
considerable part of their cron, and Goose¬ 
berries also must suffer. Apples, of course, 
are safe. Grape-Vines and Figs may be 
planted against walls or buildings on a sunny 
aspect. Plant on stations of concrete, to 
keep the roots out of the subsoil. Feed on 
the surface, so that the roots may come 
under the influence of the sun’s warmth. In 
a dry, hot summer a mulch on the surface 
will keep the roots comfortable. As soon as 
the weather changes disbudding may be 
begun on the Peach-trees outside. Apricots, 
where crowded, may have some of the weak 
shoots removed, os weak wood will not pro¬ 
duce strong, fertile blossoms. Newlv-planted 
Raspberries should be pruned to 6 inches, 
as it is better not to expect fruit the first 
season. Let the strength go into the pro¬ 
duction of sturdy canes for next season’s 



bearing. Autumn -bearing Raspberries will, 
of course, be out down, as the crop will come 
on the young canes of this season. Straw¬ 
berries must be kept clean of weeds. 

Vegetable garden. —Tomato plants should 
occupy a light position and be freely venti¬ 
lated. It will be an advantage if the plants 
are at all pot-bound to shift them into 5-inch 
pots, as then it is quite possible to have the 
first truss of blossom ready to expand when 
planted out about the first of June. Con¬ 
sidering the character of the season it will be 
as well not to trust tender plants out too 
early. When planting takes place, make the 
ground rather firm, but have a freely-stirred 
surface. There is yet time to sow Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers under glass, 
blit they should not have much heat, as 
plants drawn up weakly are not likely to 
thrive. Sow more Marrow Peas and dwarf 
French Beans. Spinach should be sown fort¬ 
nightly, and such Spinach substitutes as 
Spinach Beet and New Zealand Spinach 
should be thought of. Sow silver-skinned 
Onions rather thickly on firm ground for 
pickling. There will be less danger of Tur¬ 
nips bolting now if sown on rich land. Early 
Milan and the Strap-leaved come early. Sow 
a small quantity of artificial manure in the 
drills with the seeds. A small quantity of 
salt will be useful on porous land. Tie up 
Cabbages as soon as the hearts l>egin to form. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 11th .—Beds of early Tulips and other 
early-flowering bulbs are being cleared, and 
the beds top dressed and prepared for the 
next crop. An irregularly-shaped group of 
deciduous Magnolias is now flowering freely, 
and is attracting some attention in a shel¬ 
tered position near the margin of the lawn. 
The Purple Plum and Prunus triloba are 
also good and effective. Lawn mowers are 
used every week now, and Grass edgings 
trimmed. 

May 12th .—Bedding plants are being 
moved to cold-frames, and are freely venti¬ 
lated during the day, but for the present 
covered nt night. Repotted several Azaleas 
and other hard-wooded plants in peat and 
sand in well drained, clean pots. Will be 
kept a little closer for a time whilst making 
growth. The watering will be in careful 
hands, as a mistake made now may do serious 
harm. 

May lSlh .—The arrangement of the sum¬ 
mer bedding was placed on paper in the 
autumn, and the stock of plants prepared for 
the purpose with a margin over for casual¬ 
ties. Any deviation from the plans will be 
in the direction of using the plants in stock. 
This admits of some change being carried 
out, if necessary. Standard plants of Helio¬ 
tropes, Fuchsias, and the golden-leaved 
Abutilon are useful for a change. Balsams 
and scarlet Lobelias are also desirable for 
the same purpose. 

May llflh .—Calceolarias are not so much 
used by us as they were, but C. amplexicau- 
lis is the most reliable. This Calceolaria 
and Salvia patens make an effective combi¬ 
nation. Balsams will be planted a yard 
apart over a groundwork of purple Verbenas, 
and scarlet Lobelias over Harrison’s Musk 
in a moist position, as both plants want 
moisture. Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter blooming. Will be kept 
on shelves near the glass in a cool house for 
a time, and then placed on coal-ash bed out¬ 
side for summer. 

May 15th .—Darwin Tulips are still in 
flower, the season being late. When they 
cease to be effective the beds will be pre¬ 
pared for Cannas and Begonias. This will 
not take place till the second week in June, 
or possibly later. We shall use standard 
plants of some of the newer Japanese Maples 
over a low-growing carpet of white varie- 
ated Pelargoniums or white Verbenas, 
owed more Sw’eet Peas for succession, and 
several annuals likely to be useful for cut¬ 
ting. Blue Cornflowers, though common, are 
useful, and will grow anywhere. 

May iSihr .—Finished planting Violets for 
winter flowering. The cut tings were rooted 
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in a cold-frame in the autumn, and are 
planted a foot apart in good, deeply-worked 
land. The best plants will be lifted into 
frames in September, and the others planted 
at the foot of the garden wall in different 
aspects for sueeessional blooming, those in 
the west aspect coming useful later. If any 
remain over they will be planted in sheltered 
spots in the shrubbery. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April ‘28th. 

In addition to the usual fortnightly displays 
of fruit and flowers on the above-named date, 
there was the annual exhibition of Auriculae 
and Primulas, which still find not a few en¬ 
thusiasts. Exhibits of Orchids and fruit were 
few, while the newer Daffodils appenr to 
come in ever-increasing numbers and still 
more remarkable variety. Flowering shrubs, 
alpines, and Carnations were each well re¬ 
presented and full of interest in these early 
days of spring. One of the most extensive 
exhibits was that from Messrs. Win. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, and which embraoed 
forced shrubs in great variety, with Carna¬ 
tions of fine quality. The Roses from Mr. 
Geo. Mount, Canterbury,' were very fine. 
On this occasion a bold group of Frau Karl 
Druschki, pure white, occupied the centre, 
with such as Mme. Abel Chatenay and Ulrich 
Brunner at either end, the intervening spaces 
being filled with l>cautifiil flowers in many 
choice kinds. The Roses from Win, Paul 
and Sons, Waltham Cross, were of the Pillar 
or. Climbing typo for the most part, hand¬ 
some specimens of 6 feet or 7 feet high, full 
of buds and expanded blossoms, and mar¬ 
gined with a few of the newer Hybrid Teas 
and the like. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
showed forced shrubs, as Lilacs, Prunus, 
Azaleas, etc., with a collection of Drncnenas, 
the grouping and pleasing effect of the first 
named leaving nothing to be desired. The 
Messrs. Carter and Co., High Holborn, 
staged the large-flowered and Star Cinerarias 
in a large semi-circular bank, the colours 
being choice and good in each case. Messrs. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, had an ad¬ 
mirable arrangement of forced shrubs, the 
Azaleas in many tones of yellow and kindred 
shades, which formed the groundwork to 
taller things, making quite an imposing dis¬ 
play. Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, again 
brought Lilium longifloruin var. and Carna 
tion.s in superb style, Mrs. T. W. Lawson 
and Enchantress being staged in perfect con¬ 
dition. White varieties were also well shown 
and a large vase of Britannia, scarlet, gave a 
good idea of the value of this fine English- 
raised sort. Mr. H. J. Elwcs, Colesborne, 
Glos., had a few interesting plants in flower, 
the most showy being Cantua dependens, 
with reddish-carmine tubular flowers of some 
4 inches or more in length. Mrs. Burns, 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield (gardener, 
Mr. C. R. Fielder), had a few plants of white 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis), the superb white 
self Purity obtaining a first-class eertifi 
cate. It is, undoubtedly, the finest thing of 
its kind yet seen. Messrs. H. B. May and , 
Sons, Edmonton, had a miscellaneous group 
of planks in which were arranged Calceo¬ 
larias, Ferns, Baby Dorothy Rose, and other 
things. The flowering plants from the Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, in¬ 
cluded Hydrangeas, many beautiful Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Primula Coekhurniana, of a flame- 
orange tone, and other plants. The Messrs. 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a showy and 
notable group of the Australian Bottle-brush- j 
tree (Metrosideros floribunda), the plants, of 
half specimen size, of about 2 feet across, 
being loaded with the reddish-coloured 
columnar-formed inflorescences. It is a cool 
greenhouse plant of great merit that was 
much grown in the past, and worthy of atten 
tion to-day. The Misses Hopkins, Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames, secured a silver Banksian 
medal for a choice lot of alpines, neatly and 
judiciously set up on a roekwork arrange¬ 
ment. Among many good things the yellow- I 
flowered AuricuLa Queen Alexandra ap¬ 
pealed to us rather strongly, by reason of its 
mass of blossoms arid generally, char¬ 

acter. Messrs. Ca\elj tjnll HoW I^'anlcy, 
ngairi^ brought un imposing ai^J of their 
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Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, exhibited 
Roses in their well-known style ; and Messrs. 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, E.C. 
had a large collection of Tufted Pansies 
(Violas) in many distinct kinds. Messrs. 
Dobbie and. Co., Rothesay, also sent Tufted 
Pansies in many superb kinds, as Snowflake, 
Royal Sovereign, Blue Cloud, etc., together 
with a good assortment of Polyanthuses in 
showy masses. Messrs. Peed and Sons, 
Streatham, S.E., had a group of alpines and 
some well-grown Gloxinias of a fine strain. 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had 
a pretty group of early hardy flowers, in 
which such things as Primulas and the newer 
Aubrietias were seen to advantage, one 
named Lavender, of large size and pale blue 
in colour, receiving an award of merit. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Ke.ston, Kent, had a remarkable 
variety of the more diminutive alpines in 
small pots, as Androsaces, Primulas, Saxi¬ 
frages, Omphalodes verna, and many more. 
The Rhododendrons from Mr. Reuthe were 
also a showy lot. Messrs. Geo. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, had a very fine bank of 
hardy flowers, in which the double Marsh 
Marigolds, a fine lot of Aubrietias, Primula 
Sieboldi, and other plants were seen to ad¬ 
vantage. Messrs. T. S. Ware and Co., 
Limited, Feltham, had a similar display of 
these flowers, the Aubrietias, in fine masses, 
such as grmca, Dr. Mules, Moerheimi, etc., 
creating a good effect. The Carnations from 
Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcoml>e, Sussex, were 
very good, and displayed to advantage. The 
M isses Kipping and the Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery (Mr. A. R. Upton, proprietor) 
also arranged groups of alpines and other 
things. The Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had an admirable lot of 
Schizanthus hybrid us grand iflorus, the bushy 
examples of about 18 inches high being excel¬ 
lent. The Messrs. Veitch also displayed a 
remarkable lot of Apples, which for quality 
and extent at this late season came as a 
surprise, Lane’s Prince Albert, for example, 
being as good, apparently, as in December. 

The collections of Daffodils were consider¬ 
able, and tlie novelties almost without end, 
the latter, indeed, well-nigh embarrassing by 
their great variety both of colour and form. 
The collection from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, was one of the largest and 
most comprehensive, and if from the whole 
we select Blazing Star and Furnace- was the 
latter intended for “Fiery Furnace”?—wc 
have a pair of incomparabilis varieties, rich, 
beautiful, and well coloured in the extreme. 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kidder 
minster, are making a really fine stand in 
their first year in London exhibitions, staging 
their flowers well, and with good taste. Here, 
again, we take just a couple of very promi¬ 
nent, sorts—Rising Sun, a rich yellow Ajax 
of sturdy appearance, and Chloe, a beauti¬ 
fully refined flower of a type which might 
have come from the crossing of Mine, de 
Granff and triandrus. In any case, it is a 
chaste and beautiful flower. Messrs. Pope 
and Son, King’s Norton, had a very beautiful 
lot, not the least important lning a fine set 
of unnamed seedlings. The Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, also had a large, 
representative lot of choice and good kinds. 
Tuli|)s were displayed by the Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, and by Messrs. 

R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, the latter 
group containing many fine specimens. 

In the classes for Auriculas Mr. Jas. 
Douglas and Mr. Martin Smith were the 
chief prize-winners, the latter being also to 
the front for a collection of Primulas. Mr. 

S. Mortimer, Farnham, and Mr. J. Crook 
each had a good show of Polyanthuses. 

A list of awards will be found in our 
advertising columns. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Agreement for house ( Anxious Constant 
Reader). You are not obliged to sign the 
agreement, and if you are in possession of 
the house the landlord will have to give you 
proper notice to quit if he wishes to alter’the 
terms of tenancy agreed upon when you first 
entered. What were those terms? Were 
you to hold it on a weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly tenancy? 1 know, of conr^ Hint 

♦ I.q win! ia in nn id mnnflilv Li.l >i i u..,. 


nothing to do with the length of tenancy 
from the,point of view of notice. Tell the 
landlord you will riot sign his agreement,, 
and that if he wants to alter your terms of 
tenancy he must give you proper notice, eo 
that you can leave if you wish.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

TESTING EGGS FOR FERTILITY. 
Whf.v eggs are being incubated, either in a 
niachine or under a hen, tlipv should be inter¬ 
fered with as little as possible, os if they are 
handled much a smaller percentage is likely 
to produce strong and healthy chickens. For 
this renson some poultry-keepers prefer not 
to test them for fertility, but this is carrying 
the rule rather too far, as there are several 
very important advantages to be gained by 
knowing which eggs are fertile and which 
are infertile. The labour of testing is so 
slight, and, if carefully done, the risk is so 
insignificant, that this side of the question 
need not be considered. An egg that 
tested on the sixth or seventh day* of incuba¬ 
tion, and found to be sterile, can be put to 
one of several uses ; as a matter of fact, a 
new-laid egg when it has been incubated for a 
week is, probably, fresher than the bulk of 
the so-called cooking eggs sold in the shops. 
Infertile eggs can generally command a fairly 
good price, as bakers and such like find them 
extremely useful for cooking. Another u.se 
to which they may be put is for feeding to 
chickens; boiled hard, chopped up finely, 
and mixed with bread-crumbs or biscuit- 
meal, they make a most excellent preparation 
for very young stock. 

Perilaps the greatest advantage of testing 
eggs is that so much space can be saved. 
Say, for instance, four hens are set on the 
same day—a plan that should always be 
adopted whenever possible—and at the end 
of the first week two or three under each 
hen are infertile, the remaining fertile ones 
can be placed under three hens, thus libera¬ 
ting the fourth, which may be immediately 
reset. This may seem a small point, but 
early in the season it is really a very im¬ 
portant matter. In a similar manner the 
space within the egg-drawer of the incubator 
can be economised by removing the infertile 
eggs. 

Testing for fertility is a comparatively 
simple matter, as one very soon becomes ex¬ 
pert, and can determine not only the actual 
fertility, but, in some cases, whether the 
germ is strong or delicate. The egg should 
be held between the thumb and first finger 
of each hand before a strong light in a dark 
room. A candle answers the purpose, but a 
lamp, some excellent ones of which are sold 
at a low figure, simplifies the process very 
considerably. If a fertile egg is held in the 
manner indicated, a spider-like form is seen 
towards the broad end; the centre consists 
of a dark speck, with numerous blood-vessels 
radiating therefrom. If the egg is infertile, 
it is perfectly clear. 

Another test can be made upon the nine¬ 
teenth day by dipping the egg into water 
heated to about 103 dogs., and allowing it to 
remain therein for about thirty seconds. The 
eggs containing strong and healthy chickens 
will float on tlie surface, giving an occasional 
movement, caused by the exertions of the 
chicken within; eggs containing dead 
chickens sink to the bottom. The operation 
is not of much use as a test, for on the nine¬ 
teenth day it is too late to remove the infer¬ 
tile eggs, but it serves the extremely useful 
purpose of softening the inner and outer 
membranes, the two thin skins adhering to 
the shell, and thus causing the exit of the 
chicken to be made much more ensilv. 

__E. T. B. 

Poultry post mortems. We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.1LS., 110, Ieknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should Teach him not Liter 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should ho given as to tlie symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also hoy.' the birds have been fed. 
and any other information likely to he of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
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IN DANGER bIFEBVOY 

the LIFEBUOY has served many 
in good stead. In calm or storm it is 



ready, aye ready. In health or sick¬ 
ness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears the 
name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves from 
disease and 

MAKES HEALTH 
INFECTIOUS. 


CLEANS & DISINFECTS 
AT THE SAME TIME. 


LEVER BROS., LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 



The name Lever on Soap is a guar¬ 
antee of Purity and Excellence. 


*AVE,£ hire 


SLUGS, GRUBS, WOODLICE, 

Wireworms, Eelworms, Leatherjackets, Ants, Beetles, Millipedes, 
Centipedes, etc., 



USING VAPORITE 

Strawsons Cof^rrgkt 


VAPORITE is non - poisonous 
and easily applied. It costs only a 
few pence for a whole garden. 

VAPORITE * applied correctly 
destroys practically all insects in 
the soil. 

W. J. K.. Esq., P»rk-roa<l f Chelmsford, 
write*. January 21, 1908: "The last lot of 
V&porite 1 had I used on a freshly broken-up 
piece of Crass on which were planted Cab¬ 
bage and Strawberry plants, ami although 
the land waa previously infested with Leather- 
jacket*, I am pleased u» say I have not lost a 
plant.'* 

VAPORITE. 

In tins, 9d., 2s., amt 4s. 6<L In kegs. J cwt. (carr. 
paid), 78. 6d. ; 1 fvrt. (carr. paid), 11s. 6d. Obtain¬ 
able from all Seedsmen. £e. 

There are many imitations of VaporitC. meanly 
copying our advertisements, packages, etc. 

YOU DO NOT OFFER COL JVTRUFKIT MONEY, THERE¬ 
FORE IK) NOT ACCEPT COUNTERFEIT GOODS. 

Write for new three-color Booklet No. 49, which tells 
you all about VAPORITS. 

STRAWSONS (Dept. 12). 

71a, Queen Victoria St,. London, E.C. 


SMITHS 

PERFECT WEED KILLER 

LIQUID & PATENT POWDER 

MARK SMITH Ltmied 

LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 

,! THE original and best 

VN BEWARE OF IMITATIONS . 




GREENHOUSES. 

Complete with 21-oz. Glass. 

Free on Rati,. 

8 ft. by 5 ft. .£2 15 » 

9 ft. by 6 ft.£$ 5 • 

10 ft. by 7 ft.£4 0* 

12 ft. by 8 ft. .£5- • fr 

15 fL by 9 ft.£fc 15 O 

Any size or Btyle made. IllnatraUd List* Post 

BRAHAM & PIPER, Broohley, London, 9.E. 

SPLENDID IRON FRAME FOLIHjS't: 

u C.ARDF.N SEATS, holil 4, vety Mror 
JAS. GASSONl Rye, Sussex. 




GREENHOUSES. 

^ F0RC1NC HOUSES. CARDEN FRAMES, .pan roof or lean -to S 
jS Reliable goods at reasonable priced. In sections which simply h 
M require acrewing together. No expert bejp, needed. S 

^ Chas. W. BROWNE & Co., Ltd. 

9 Londoa, a send I Manchester, 

2 Broadway Wk«^ 1 for I 
S Walhan Green, I Free I 
i B.w. | List. | 

The latest day for receiving; Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Orafton-8t.WkB. 

Cliorltan-on- 

Medlock. 




Keep them clean with Foort’s Aphis TonRS, price 9d. 
and Is. each, post free, with full instructions how to use. 

F00RT & COUNDREY, 47, Cornmarket Street, OXFORD, 

_ or from your local Seedsman. _ 

PORTABLE BUILDINGS, POULTRY HOUSES, 
— STABLES, 

WORKSHOPS, 
POTTING SHEDS. 

The Cheapest in the 
Kingdom. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— and answer/ are inserted in 
Gardkmno free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rides : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street , Holbom, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and' not more 
than three qiieries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many oases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples shuicing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Fringed Iris of Japan (Iris flmbriatn) 
(Miss S. Anderson ).—This is the name of the Iris a 
specimen of which you send. Jt must be grown as a 
cool greenhouse plant, except in some exception¬ 
ally favoured southern garden. To flower it well 
it must have the protection of glass, and be given 
artificial warmth during the winter. 

Treatment of Tulips (»’. 5.).—If Tulips are left 
undisturbed for several seasons they usually de¬ 
teriorate. The host plan is to lift them after their 
leaves have died down, and store them in dry sand 
until the autumn, when they should be replanted. 
Tulips like u rich, porous, and deep soil where their 
roots arc always well-nourished and cool, but no 
manure should come into contact with the bulbs. 
Every year they have, during their growing period, 
to extract sufficient nutriment from the soil to form 
the embryo flower within the bulb, and if the soil 
gets poorer and poorer the flowers will naturally 
follow suit. 

Making new Violet beds (D. P.).—The end of 
the month of April is the best time to plant your 
Violet runners in the open ground, 'lhe plants 
eliould be well attended to in the matter of water¬ 
ing, mulching, and removing the runners throughout 
the summer as soon as formed, if they are to pro¬ 
vide a satisfactory supply of flowers through the 
winter and spring. You do not say if you purpose 
to lift your plants and transfer them to pits or 
frames in the autumn for winter-blooming, or if you 
intend to leave them in the beds. However, which¬ 
ever method you think of following, the spring and 
summer treatment will be identical. 

Zonal Pelargoniums from seed (A.).—It is a 
very good time to sow Pelargonium seed now'. Get 
6-inch pots, put in drainage, on that some pieces of 
turfy soil, then fill up with fine saudy soil. Dibble 
the seeds ill thinly over the surface with the fluffy 
wings projecting. Put fifteen seeds in a pot, water 
gently, then stand in a greenhouse or frame, or in a 
box 6 inches deep, stood in a warm place outdoors 
and covered with glass. Shade during warm sun¬ 
shine. When the plants show leaves they may be 
shifted singly into small pots, and from those into 
5-inch pots, in which in the autumn they should 
bloom. All may not flower the first year. After 
blooming the tops may be taken off and rooted as 
cuttings. 

Window Fern case (C .).—The floor of your Fern- 
case should be a flat zinc trough, with a small outlet 
pipe to carry off surplus moisture. This may be 
partially filled with rubble, and on it be laid some 
pieces of tufa-st-one or rock, making in this way 
small pockets to hold soil, and in these may be 
planted Ferns and Mosses. The best compost or soil 
is that composed of turfy-loam, peat, leaf-soil, and 
sand, with which is mixed some small pieces of char¬ 
coal. Some small Ferns may be kept in pots, hut 
those planted out will probably thrive best. After 


planting such varieties as Pteris cretica, Dnvallia 
bullata, Asplonium Trichomanes, Adiaiitum capillus- 
Veneris, and other Ferns, put amongst them, to make 
a carpet, Selaginella denticulata, grandis, pubescens, 
umbrosa, and others. Such plants as these will soon 
furnish your case and produce a very pretty effect. 

Gloxinias (C .).—If you start your Gloxinias now’, 
and grow them on in the ordinary way, they will 
flower naturally in August. Pot them into a com¬ 
post of leaf-soil, loam, and peat, using quite small 
pots at first, and giving a third of cow-manure with 
a little coarse sand when mixing the compost for 
future shifts or repotting. They require a fairly- 
warm, moist, and not too sunny position in the 
warm greenhouse. 

Cobsea scandens variegata (IF.).—It is very 
probable that your Coboja hus found the tempera¬ 
ture at night of late too low; possibly, being near 
the glass, it may have got a slight touch of frost in 
the early morning, thus causing its present appear¬ 
ance. Where the house is kept nice and warm the 
plants usually do well all the winter. Still, it is good 
policy to cut it hard back sometimes and thus com¬ 
pel new growths to start. If you cut yours back 
now to fairly bare steins new shoots will soon be 
formed, and the plant will wear a luxuriant aspect. 
We like to see this Cobnea trained under a greenhouse 
or conservatory roof so that the flowering shoots 
hang down gracefully. 

Spotted Ferns (,£. C .).—We do not think that 
the brown spots seen on your Ferns are in any way 
due to mildew or any fungoid attack. It is just pos¬ 
sible that when you fumigated the greenhouse in 
which the Ferns were growing these spots were 
then damp, and scorching or burning of foliage very 
frequently follows when wet during fumigation. Be¬ 
fore that is done a greenhouse should be well exposed 
to the air and thoroughly dried. It is possible that 
during some of the recent frosty nights the inside 
temperature may have fallen low, and damp spots on 
the Ferns become frozen; but we do not think there 
is much to worry about. Very likely the plants will 
produce new fronds that are unharmed, and then the 
spotted ones may he removed. 

Asparagus in greenhouse OF.).—The plant you 
term Asparagus Fern, really a misnomer, is Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus, and is a climbing plant. It is per¬ 
fectly capable of doing well in a greenhouse—that 
is, from now to November, warmed only by the sun. 
It likes a little shade, but not too much. Planted 
out at the base of a back wall in good soil, and 
trained up to w ires or string, it will grow very strong 
for several years. Or it may be grown luxuriantly 
iu fairly large pots, not too large at the first, but 
of good size when the plants are several feet in 
height, with a temperature of from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. In the winter the plants should keep well, 
but not make much growth. With 10 degs. more of 
warmth, good free growth would be made all the 
winter. 

Pruning Azaleas (Eva ).—We presume you allude 
in this case to what are known as greenhouse or 
Ghent Azaleas. The best time for pruning is so soon 
an the bloom is over. Where bloom is freely cut, 
little other pruning is needful. But too much of tile 
new wood must not be sacrificed, or otherwise there 
will be little or no bloom for the ensuing year. If 
you have plants that have become too large, or are 
loose and ragged, you may find it best to cut them 
hard back, then stand them in a warm greenhouse 
to force new growth. So soon as this is well shown 
the plants should be turned out of pots, have one- 
third of the root-balls removed, and bo repotted, 
using one-half peat, the rest turfy-loam, sand, and 
old hot-bed manure, returning the plants to warmth 
for a month, then putting them in a shady place out¬ 
doors to ripen the wood. 

Heliotrope failing (Pansy).-Your Ileliotrope 
must have received some check to cause the leaves to 
turn yellow, but the reasoq of it we cannot say. 
The foliage of the Heliotrope is delicate, and quickly 
suffers if the plant is allowed to get too dry or too 
wet at the roots. Many fail to keep it in good con¬ 
dition throughout the winter. To succeed with it at 
that season it needs a minimum winter temperature 
of 50 degs. Your better way will be to cut the plant 
back into shape, and as soon as young shoots make 
their appearance repot it, not necessarily into a 
larger pot; indeed, it is very probable that you will 
be able to remove so much of the old soil without 
injuring the roots that a smaller pot will suffice. 
Use a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, with some rotten 


manure and plenty of silver sand. In a few weeks, 
however, you will be able to purchase young and 
vigorous Heliotropes at a very clieup rate, which will 
grow’ away freely. Heliotropes will bear weak liquid- 
manure when they are growing freely and the pots 
full of roots. 


SHORT REFLZE8. 


T. TF. T.— 1, Any grower of trees and shrubs could 
supply you with the CytUus and the Rhododendron, 
while the Knotwort cun be had from any grower of 
hardy plants. 2, The Knotwort would, probably, 
bloom, but not the CytiBus and the Rhododendron. 
3 and 4, All depends on the size of the plants. 6, 
Too late to plant anything to flower in June. 6, 
Aucubas. When sending further queries, kindly read 

our rules to correspondents.- Mrs. Sands.— 1, Yes, 

the manure will answer well for Roses, fruit-trees, 
vegetables—in fact, anything, with the exception of 
hard-wooded plants. Be careful, however, to dilute 
it well, giving it weak and often. See that the soil 
about the plants is thoroughly moist before you 

apply it. 2, Try dipping in a large tank of water.- 

Whin llurst.— We know nothing of the remedy you 

mention. Your best way will be to try It.- Per- 

plexed .—Kindly make your query plainer. We can¬ 
not make out what you want, as you give us no idea 
as to the size of the border, or whether you want 

hardy plants or those suited for the summer only.- 

Miss F. Watson.—A very common freak. We have 

had several such specimens.- Geo. H. Rippin .—You 

had better wait for a few weeks, until the Gross hus 
got established. Your lawn is evidently in want of 

draining.- Fauldhouse.—Yes, you may exhibit 

Lobelia cardinalis and Gaillardia in a collection of 

hardy herbaceous plants.- K. M. H .—Any of the 

Narcissi will do in such a position. We shall publish 
an article dealing with the whole subject in an early 

issue.- Arthur J. IFi/son and A. L .—The insect you 

find eating your Ferns is the Black Vine-w'eevil. See 
reply to " H. E. M.,” in our issue of May 2nd. 

page 138.- Watercress .—You will find an article 

dealing fully with the culture of Watercress for 
market in our issue of August 20th, 1004, page 315. 
Write to the publisher, who may be able to supply a 

copy of the same.- M. (’. — The clOehes you inquire 

about can be had from Messrs. E. Brefflt. and Co., 

83, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C.-IF. J. Cook. 

— Get " Vines and Vine Culture," Barron, from 18, 
Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, London, W. Price, 

5s. t>d., post free.-A'. Y. Z .—We should advise you 

to consult some practical man in your neighbour¬ 
hood, as it is very difficult for us to suggest any 
arrangement without seeing the place and knowing 

the amount you are prepared to 6pend.- A. Me- 

Michael .—The colour you give is quite correct, so 
far as we know. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants — C. L.— The Spurge Laurel 
(Daphne Laureola); 2, Euphorbia Bplendena; 3, Pani- 
cuni variegatum; 4, Agathsea eoeleetis.- B.—l. Nar¬ 

cissus Stella; 2, N. Cynosure; 8, N. Barri conspicuus: 

4, The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgens).- 

II. 11.— 1, Doronicum plantagineum; 2, Saxifraga nms- 
coides atropuiTpurea; 3, Triteleia uniflora lilacina; 4, 

Centaurea rugusina.-IF. S.—\, Imantophylluni 

(Clivia) miniatum; 2, Streptosolen Jamesoni; 3. 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 4, Cyperus alterni- 

folius.- M.—l, Eupatorium odoratissimum; 2, 

Sparmannia africana; 8, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 
4, Forsythia suspensa.- R.— 1, Diplacus glutinosus; 

2, Adiantuin cuneatum; 3, Selaginella csesia; 4, Sela- 

ginella denticulata.--if. S.—l, The Mexican Orange- 

flower (Choisya ternata); 2, The Maiden’s Wreath 

(Francoa ramosa).- Sothis.— Narcissi: 1, Specimen 

insufficient; 2, Horsfleldl.- Patience.— Erica caffra 

nana.- Miss S. Anderson.— Iris fiinbriata.- Spero. 

— 1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Phlebodimn aureum; 

3, Aspidium dp. Yes; all will do in greenhouse.- 

Mrs. Littledale.— Primula nivalia.- II. E. E.— Coton- 

easter Simonsi.- Colonel Fetherstonhaugh.—l, Lords 

and Ladies (Arum nmculatum; 2, Heracleum gigan- 
tenm; 3, Hemlock (Conium maculatuni), 4, Aqui- 
legia vulgaris; 6, Specimen insufficient. 


Books received.— " My Garden: A Little Record 
for Garden Lovers," by Mary Pendered. 8isley’s, 
Limited, London. 
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FRUIT. 


DISBUDDING WALL FRUIT TREES. 
Disbudding f ruffc-trees acls in a beneficial 
manner when carried out on intelligent lines, 
either under glass or in the open air. By 
its adoption much finer produce is obtained, 
as the sap which would have been utilised 
in the production of wood is diverted to the 
fruits, while the trees themselves can be kept 
in a healthy and fruitful condition for a 
number of years. When disbudding is im¬ 
properly done or wholly neglected, the trees 
become crowded with young growths, which, 
owing to their congested condition, never 
ripen, the result being the trees are ruined. 

Disbudding is generally practised on those 
trees wliifk bear on the wood of the pre¬ 
vious yearr^i-smbieh flic Peach is a notable 
example, while it is applied in a modified 
form to Apricots, Pears, Plums, and Morello 
Cherries. Disbudding should not be ]>er- 
formed in an indiscriminate manner, and, in 
the case of Peaches and Nectarines in par 
ticular, it should he spread over several 
weeks, an the removal of a large number of 
shoots at any one time works mischief by 
cheeking the flow of sap. Another thing that 
should be closely observed is to suspend dis¬ 
budding should a spell of cold weather set 
in after, perhaps, two or throe weeks of sun¬ 
shine and high temperatures, as the sudden 
change arrests the flow of sap and causes a 
check to growth. Peaches and Nectarines 
should be disbudded as soon as the fruits 
are set., as the buds or shoots can then be 
rubbed or pulled out with little difficulty. 
When this operation is long deferred, the 
shoots become developed to such an extent 
that a knife must be used to detach them 
from the branch, as there is a danger of 
tearing off a strip of bark with them if pulled 
off with the fingers. It is a great mistake, 
however, to allow the shoots to get so far 
advanced as this. 


The usual method pursued in the disbud¬ 
ding of Peach-trees is to first relieve the 
upper parts of the trees of foreright and side 
shoots where most crowded. The next time 
the lower parts of the trees may be operated 
upon in like manner, after which disbudding 
may become more general. Shoots having 
fruits at their ba.se should be pinched at the 
third or fourth leaf, and then, when the final 
thinning comes to be done, such shoots can 
be removed should the fruits-not be required. 
With the exception of the last-mentioned 
ease, there should be but one shoot left at 
the tip of each fruiting branch, and one, or 
at the most two, at the base, and when only 
one is required, that on the upper 6ide is to 
be preferred. Young trees must not be 
treated quite eo severely, as in their ease 
enough 6hoots must be left to supply branches 
for extension, as well ns fruiting wood. 
Avoid overcrowding in all cases, as npt one 
single shoot more thai 


i all cases, as not one 
^ 18 * ac^u a 11 d | 


or for which there is training space should 
be retained. When Peac h-trees are grown as 
cordons, and the bearing wood is trained out 
at right angles to the stem, much the same 
treatment is necessary, and when disbudding 
is finished, there should be blit one shoot at 
the base—which should be as near to the 
place where the parent branch originated as 
possible—and one at the tip of tne branch 
to draw the sap. This latter should be 
stopped as soon as the fruits commence swel¬ 
ling freely. If this rule is closely followed 
up, the spurs or branches from which the 
bearing wood originate© on either side of the 
stems can lie kept close at home, otherwise 
trees grown on this principle soon become 
unsightly. 

Apricots, if desired, may be grown and dis¬ 
budded in the same way as Peaches, but the 
most successful method to adopt is to dis¬ 
bud the trees to a certain extent, with a view 
to obtaining a fair quantity of young wood 
to lay in annually, and to pinch the re¬ 
mainder of the shoots at the “fourth leaf for 
the production of fruiting spurs. It i.s an ex¬ 
cellent plan to have plenty of these young 
shoots in reserve, seeing that the Apricot 
is so prone to losing its branches, because if 
this precaution is tak&i such losses can then 
be the more quickly made good. The dis¬ 
budding of Plum trees on walls is always 
attended with excellent, results, and if it were 
more generally practised, so many trees 
crowded with long, straggling spurs from the 
base to the tip of the branches would not l»e 
seen. Like the Peach, they produce many 
more growths than it is necessary to retain, | 
and all the weakest and the badly-placed j 
ones should he bodily removed. This matter i 
should Ik* strictly attended to with regard to i 
young trees, and they will then be the more [ 
quickly furnished with branches, which in 
turn will produce healthy fruiting spurs. 
The same remarks apply to Pears, and instead 
of stopping the growths, it would be much 
better if disbudding were practised and none 
but the best retained, to be eventually ( 
stopped at the fourth leaf for the formation 
of spurs. These latter would then be of more 
robust habit instead of being attenuated, as 
is so often the case, while the buds would 
be more highly developed, and crowding | 
would be avoided. Morello Cherry-trees may i 
be grown and disbudded in precisely the | 
.same manner as the Peach. They may also 1 
bs grown in the most successful manner if 
treated according to the method recom¬ 
mended for Apricots, but, on the whole, the 
former system is the better. T. 

Green spots on Vine leaves (B '. -The preen 
spots on the underside of the Black Hamburgh Vine- 
leaves are called “ warts.” This affection Is fre¬ 
quently caused by a too close and warm atmosphere 
saturated with moisture. Keep the atmosphere of 
the vinery buoyant and well ventilated, especially 
early in the day, and if a great deal of moisture has 
been kept up in the house reduce it. If there is space 
wit-hout overcrowding or shading the principal leaves, 
the laterals may be allowed to extend a little to 
encourage a free root-action. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

These aro seldom groum on stems high 
enough to keep the fruit clean, as Goeise 
berry-bushes are naturally drooping. To 
prevent this, the plants should be fui’iiikhcd 
with long stents. It is best to have the cut¬ 
tings as straight and as long as possible, and 
I if they cannot bo secured of the height rc- 
I quirecl, tho bent shoot made in the Spring 
should be staked and trained straight up 
until the height that is required is attained. 

I Tt should then be stopped, to cause It 10 
I break and form the head. A Very suitable 
I height for a plant to stand without support 
j is about 16 inches or 16 inches; but even at 
j that height support ought to be given until 
| the stems become strong, as the wind has a 
j considerable power over bushes when in leaf. 

A very good plan to keep Gooseberries ofT the 
' ground is to fasten the branches to wires 
strained along the rows of bushes, and train 
them espalier fashion. By training In th«* 
faehion the fruit is well exposed to the air 
and sun, and is also easy to pick. 

When making a cutting, it iw advisable to 
select a long, straight branch. Removo all 
I the lower leaveR and buds, so that when 
i finished tho cutting will lie 18 inches or 
20 inches long. When planting the cuttings, 
make a trench 4 inches deep, and in an open 
situation. Scatter a little gritty soil along 
the bottom of the trench, place the cuttings 
firmly against the side, 8 inches or 10 inch' s 
apart, fill up the soil very firmly, and make 
l the surface level. In selecting the cuttings, 
j be very careful to avoid unhealthy trees, 
i giving preference to thoso which usually hear 
good crops of large, fine, clean fruit. When 
placed in their permanent quartern, plenty of 
space, at least 4 feet from bush to bush, and 
6 feet between tho lines, ought to bo given. 
The holes should be got out sufficiently wide 
to allow the roof© to be properly laid out. 
The bushes must not be planted deeper than 
4 inches. It is best to plant on a little 
mound in the centre of the hole. The first 
year or two a row of Beet may bo grown 
between the lines, but afterwardo the bushes 
require all the space. The caterpillar is a 
terrible pest at times, but if taken in time, 
it may be kept in check by hand-picking; 
but, if numerous, some other remedy must be 
used. A mixture of soft-soap and Quassia 
is one of the very best remedies. Tobacco- 
water is also very useful. Newly-slaked 
lime will also kill them; if no other remedy 
in handy, dust the bushes well with road- 
grit. 

The tree should be cut back to five or six 
buds the first season. After that, all that is 
required is a little thinning and shortening 
of the leaders. The chief aim must be to 
keep the centre open, so that sun and air 
may play freely through the bush. 

The demand for green Gooseberries ie 
enormous, and there i.s not half the bother in 
dealing with them as with the ripe fruit. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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There is the advantage, too, of removing the 
fruit early from the bushes. In gathering the 
green fruit, the boot way is not to gather off 
certain bushes and let* others carry a full ; 
crop, but take some from all, and let each 
get the benefit of it. Young bushes that are 
in the course of being made into full size will 
be much helped by having three parts of the 
fruit removed. The no that are left to ripen i 
will be tine. To prevent birds taking the 
buds, it is advisable to run black cotton over 
the bushes. To do this, put two stout 4-foot 
canes at each end of the lines, and as many 
as may be required down the sides. A few 
canes should be attached to these crosswise. 
Start the cotton from the bottom, the first 
row or two about 2 inches apart; 3 inches 
apart will euffice for the remainder. It is 
advisable to put a double turn round each 
cane. It is an excellent plan every autumn 
to remove about 3 inches of the soil to about 
30 inches from the stem. This ought, to be 
taken to another part of the garden, and 
fresh coil put in its place. 

Variety counts for a good deal in Goose¬ 
berries, certainly more so than in the case of 
Currants or Raspberries. Some kindu have 
shorter-jointed shoots, therefore more pro¬ 
lific. Then, there is a great difference in 


A NOVEL APPLE-TREE. 
Herewith I send you photo of Apple tree 
French Crab, taken on New Year’s-day, 1908. 
The crop of one bushel was gathered on the 
same day, after having withstood the severe 
gales and early winter frost, and not a single 
fruit was blown off. In fact, wind has no 
effect on it, and it was very hard to separate 
the fruits from the tree on the date named. 
It is a good cooking Apple from April to end 
of June, and as fresh and brisk then as our 
best Apples are in December. 
titraffan . Fredk. Bedford. 

GOOSEBERRY MILDEW IN 
W ORC E STE RSHI RE. 

At the Evesham County Petty Sessions on 
the 16th ult., a 'good deal of interest was 
taken by fruit-growers in prosecutions insti¬ 
tuted by the Worcestershire County Council 
under the American Gooseberry-mildew Or¬ 
der. Mr. Charles Barnett, market gardener, 
Cambria-roud, Evesham, was charged on 
four summonses with failing to prune Goose¬ 
berry-bushes at Norton and Lenchwick iu the 
manner prescribed by the Order and to the 
satisfaction of an inspector of the local au¬ 
thority, the County Council. Mr. Graham 
Milward, who prosecuted, said the County 



Apple-tree French Grab. Photograph taken on New Year’s-dav, 1908, at Straffan, 
by R. Lindsay. 


the sizes of the berry. On light soil I have 
not yet seen anything to beat Berry’s Early 
Kent, Lancashire Lad, and Gunner. In 
planting the first-named, the grower has a 
great advantage, because the foliage comes 
out in advance of the bloom, thereby pro¬ 
tecting it from early freets and cold east 
winds. A fairly deep soil in which Potatoes 
grow well suits Gooseberries. The Gocne- 
berry is called the poor man’s fruit, and it 
justly deserves the name. 

Everyone possessing a small plot of ground 
would do well to plant a few bushes of the 
best Gooseberries. On no account ought the 
spade to be used about the trees. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


Birds and Plum-trees (JP.).-We sympathise 
with you in your trouble with birds, because in some 
places they do much mischief to Plum-trc-e buds, 
picking them oft wholesale. But your best course, 
especially that your trees are on walls, is to obtain 
plenty of small mesh fish-netting cheaply, and cover 
the trees quite o\er with it after the winter set* in¬ 
f-ay, in November. Fix a stout board to the top of 
the wall, put some small hooks in the edge, which 
should project 2 inches over the wall, hang the nets 
carefully to these, and secure them to the ground. 
Place poles or strips of stout wood against the top 
of the wall, and standing 2 feet out at bottom to 
keep the nets from touCffitog the trees. is by far 
the Yjiy.to profit vo 


Council considered the case was of great 
importance, and the Board of Agriculture 
had specially requested them to take these 
proceedings. He pointed out the great 
danger of the spread of American Goose¬ 
berry-mildew throughout the country, and 
the need of preventive measures being en- 
1 forced. The majority of growers in the dis¬ 
trict had behaved in an extremely proper 
and generous manner. Twenty three had de- 
I stroyed something like 33,000 Gooseberry- 
trees. Others, unfortunately, had not be¬ 
haved so well, and by their neglect had en¬ 
dangered the property of the growers who 
did all they could to check the disease. Mr. 
Barnett did nothing under the first Order, 
and in December, when the Order as to prun- 
j ing was issued, he was informed what he was 
required to do before January 31st; but it 
was not until after that date that pruning 
was carried out. For over 6ix months Mr. 
Barnett had not only defied the orders of 
the Council, but placed his neighbours’ plan¬ 
tations in jeopardy. In Worcestershire there 
1 were 107 plots of land with this disease, and 
it was most important that all that was pos¬ 
sible should be done to stamp it out. Evi¬ 
dence having been given, Mr. II. J. Smith, 
for the defence, said defendant had done all 


that was required by the Order within a week 
or two of the time given him. The original 
Order was for the destruction of the Goose- 
berry-bushes, but the feeling of the growers, 
supported by certain expert evidence, was 
so strong against that Order that it was with¬ 
drawn, and the Order requiring pruning sub- 
stituted. He held that the defendant’s slight 
delay in completing the pruning only eon 
stituted a trivial and technical offence. De¬ 
fendant was fined £3 and costs in the-first 
case, and it was agreed that the other cases 
should be withdrawn on payment of costs. 
—There was a similar charge against Mr. 
John Woods, market gardener, Oat-street. 
Defendant said he took forty-two bushes up 
and burnt them obeyed the Orders, and did 
everything lie possibly could; but the 
weather was very bad, and he had not time 
to finish the pruning. He wa$ fined £1 and 
£2 3s. 6d. costs.— Birmingham, Post. 

GARDEN PEST3 AND FRIENDS* 

SLUGS IN THE GARDEN. 

In seasons following comparatively mild win¬ 
ters, and these succeeding humid or other¬ 
wise dripping summers, there is usually an 
outcry from those engaged in gardening as to 
the losses due to slugs. Slugs have‘been very 
destructive during the present spring, al¬ 
though war has been waged against them 
continuously the year round, and lime has 
been applied repeatedly without, apparently, 
much result in lessening their numbers. In 
digging trenches for Peas, Beans, Celery, 
etc., on ground that has been cropped with 
seasonable vegetables, slugs have been found 
quite 18 inches below the surface, and not 
only are there slugs in adult stages, but 
eggs are also turned tip. It. is not ouite 
clear what is the reason Tor thin over-pleni¬ 
tude of slugs in one garden and the abnor 
inal shortage of numbers in another. It lias 
been remarked that- soils having chalk or 
lime deposits naturally present nre more or 
less immune from slug attacks, but there 
are. to niv knowledge, gardens that have 
not these minerals, only in applied quanti¬ 
ties, and yet comparisons cauu* be drawn 
between' them in relation*'tb the trouble 
caused by the slugs. 

It is, undoubtedly, true that the seedsman 
is often blamed, and often very much blamed, 
for supplying poor seeds when the trouble is 
due more to insects lurking hi the 6oil. 
Pens and Broad Beans this year have been 
much injured by slugs, much good seed 
never appearing above the soil at all, despite 
the fact that lime was freely used in the 
drills prior to the seeds being covered in. 
Not only in the garden, but under glass the 
gardener finds slugs. Many succulent plants 
are “nipped” in a tender state and con 
verted into food by various pests. It is well 
known that sterilisation of the soil practi 
cally removes these troubles at a stroke, but 
the principles, though comparatively easy to 
carry out in a small way, become much more 
arduous in a larger one. In a small amount 
of potting soil a red-hot brick will do the 
sterilising quickly, and two or three bricks 
will do a proportionately larger quantity just 
as readily. Soil placed on the brickwork 
of a hot-water apparatus for a day or two 
will soon be found quite rid of all insect life. 
It should not be left long on this drying 
chamber, for it impoverishes the soil to over- 
dry potting composts, rendering them less 
active in their influences on plant roots. 
Though a tedious, and certainly not a very 
agreeable, employment, much may be done 
by searching for and gathering up slugs in 
their feeding-time—evening or early morn 
ing. In extreme cases it is advantageous to 
search for slugs by lamp-light, for then the 
marauders can be caught red-handed. 


Moth in fruit-room- -Kindly tell me what the 
enclosed moth is. and if injuries? Several have 
been found when cleaninp the ffuit-room.—A. S. 

[The moth you sent is a specimen of the 
Angle-shades (Phlogophora metieulosa), a 
very common species. The moths themselves 
are, of course, harmless, but their caterpillars 
feed on the leaves of various low-growing 
plants, and sometipies in greenhouses on 
those of Geraniums. The moths, probably, 
used your fruit-room as a shelter.- G. R. R.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A BALIA CACHEM11UCA. 

This is a vigorous-growing herbaceous plant, 
and highly ornamental when given rich, moist 
soil. The figure shows it ill juxtaposition to 
Bambusa palmata. It grows 4 feet to 6 feet 
high ; has nearly white flowers, followed by 
black fruit, looking, when ripe, much like 
Blackberries. It is with plants of this class, 
such as Polygonums, Arundos, Gyneriums, 
Phormiums, and Chinese Palms, that the bold¬ 
est effects can be obtained, but room is wanted. 
A group of three or five Aralia spiuosa, 
planted thinly, and carpeted with A. cache- 
mirica, is an example of how it may be used. 

Ncwry. T.’ Smith. 


VARIETIES OF LAURUST1NUS. 
Though the genus Viburnum is a pretty ex¬ 
tensive one, the only hardy evergreen species 
is the Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus), of 
which there are a few well-marked forms in 
our gardens. One of the most distinct varic- 


on that account the floral display is in some Audreauus with white wings. Compared 
winters much less than would be the ease if with some oT the others, the flowers are very 
the plants were a little protected. Where pale, but, nevertheless, they arc extremely 
large structures from which at times frost can pleasing. The other three varieties distri- 
only be just excluded arc required to be kept Intted at the same time are : — 
as gay as possible during the winter months, Butterfly,, having bright golden-yellow 
the Laurustinus is just the thing for such a wings and pule orange keel, 
purpose, as it is naturally a free rooting sub- Dragonfly. - The darkest of all. rich, al 
ject, so that goodsizod bushes studded with most black keel, the crimson of which is 
flower-buds can be lifted in the autumn and suffused over the wings. In the young.state 
putted without sustaining any check, the the flowers are almost self coloured, 
flowers opening as weld as if the plants had Mayfly. Rich orange-j-ollow wings and 

not been disturbed. When needed for flower- deep bronze or old gold-coloured keel, very 
ing in a small state under glass, the plants effective. 

must be grown on with that intention—that is It is hardly to be expected that these 
to say, after they are struck, and when | newer forms will bound into popularity as 
planted out in a nursery bed or some such did C. Andreanus itself, but they are all 
spot, the young plants sliou'd be placed at a very beautiful flowering shrubs. "When C. 
sufficient distance apart to prevent them run- Andreanus was introduced there was nu¬ 
lling up thin, while they must be occasionally thing like it for colour among all the mem- 
stopped in order to encourage a bushy habit bers of the Broom family, lienee it at once 
of growth. Though these smalll plants will arrested the attention of everyone. Beside 
flower, it is, however, as good-sized bushes i its value as a shrub for the open ground it 
that the Laurustinus is most useful for bloom- has also proved very amenable to flowering 
ing indoors during winter. T. under glass, if not forced too bard. As 

hardy shrubs are for this 
purpose increasing in 
favour, the interest in C. 
Andreanus is not likely to 
diminish. Unfortunately, 
it is often grafted on to 
the Laburnum in order to 
obtain saleable plants 
quickly, but these are very 
apt to die off suddenly 
after a time. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Aralia eaeheinitiea in Mr. T. Smith’s nursery at Newry, Co. Down. 


ties is that known as lueidum, which forms 
a bush of more spreading habit than the com¬ 
mon kind, while the branches arc stouter and 
fewer m number. In the leaves, too, there 
is a good deal of difference, those of lueidum 
being larger, very much rounder, and thicker 
in texture, while the flowers are whiter than 
those of the common Laurustinus—-in fact, 
under glass they are quite pure in tint. This 
is the variety usually employed for flowering 
in the greenhouse or conservatory during the 
winter months, and for cutting it is very use¬ 
ful, as the blooms last a good while, and the 
very dark green leaves serve as an admirable 
setting to them. As a shrub for the open 
ground it is not so valuable as the common 
Laurustinus, for the blossoms are more liable 
to injury by frosts, while the shrub itsellf is 
less hardy. Another well-marked variety is 
hirtum, readily distinguished by the hairiness 
not only of the leaves, but also of the younger 
shoots. 

Though the Laurustinus blooms naturally 
throughout the wintered spring months, the. 
blossoms are frequency injur'd bv fcrltto and 


DISTINCT FORMS OF CYTISUS 
ANDREANUS. 

Some two or three years ago Mr. T. Smith, 
of Daisy llill Nursery, Ncwry, distributed 
five forms of the Cytisus Andreanus section, 
obtained from seed of C. Andreanus itself. 
They formed the subject of a note in 
Gardening Illustrated for September 1st. 
lflOfl, but. although a considerable time has 
elapsed since then, these varieties appear 
at present to be but little known. One of 
them (Firefly) was given an award of merit 
at the Temple show last year, and very few 
seemed to know anything of its history. It 
is in the way of C. Andreanus, but with the 
colour of the wings and keel intensified, 
while, QrS far as I have seen, it appears to 
be of more slender growth. A second variety 
of this group was shown at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
28th, and, though no award was given, it 
was admired by many. The name of this is 
Daisy Hill, which the raiser describes as the 
most remarkable of all, being really an 


The Bearberry (Arctu- 
staphylos Uva-Ursi).- The 
Bearberry is a neat little 
shrub whose requirements 
are often said to be much 
greater than they really 
are, and one sometimes 
sees minute directions 
given as to how and 
where to plant it, with 
particular instructions as 
to soil. It certainly has a 
preference for a slindy and 
moist spot, hut it- can be 
grown without any more 
moisture than is afforded 
by a shaded or half-shaded 
piace at the base of a 
rockery. In almost any 
soil not too heavy it will 
thrive, if the place is 
right, and T can grow it 
quite well in a north-east, 
exposure. The Bearberry 
is a good little shrub a 
foot or so high. and yield¬ 
ing small rose flowers, fol¬ 
lowed by red berries. The 
flowers come in early sum¬ 
mer, and the fruits are 
ri|)e in autumn. Its ever¬ 
green habit makes it valu¬ 
able for many places, and, 
as it can be grown in sun 
besides the places it pre¬ 
fers in shade or semi-shade, it might be more 
cultivated. It is a European and North 
American species.—S. A. S. 

Trees for shelter. — I subjoin rough sketch of niy 
flower-garden, and should he glad if you would advise 
me a? to a clump of wind-shelter trees required at X. 
Rhododendrons are not high enough, as this is in the 
direct line of prevailing wind, and I rather lean to a 
group of dark green. I was thiuking of Cupressua 
Lnwsoniana. but do not wish for the pyramidal form, 
for which reason 1 have discarded the Spruce, 
Douglas, and Silver Firs. 1 am afraid it is too 
draughty for the Hemlock Spruce. Would you help 
me by suggestions? I wish the dark, tallish ever¬ 
green group to he unmixed when grown up a bit ; 
but would plant Planes probably on windy side, and 
help them up. The Plane grows like a weed here. 
For another situation, on a knoll, rather windy, how 
would the Atlantic Cedar answer? Is it Yery slow?— 
E. Murray, Ecclefechan, 1\.B. 

[1, Holly, best of all. Use the wild form ; 
not grafted plants. 2, Yew, the wild plant; 
not the Irish or any variety. 3, Evergreen 
Oak, if hardy in your district. 4, The Cedar 
you name is not a slow grower, but it.has the 
pointed form 1 -tb 1 Which 1 you seem to have an 
objection;— Ed.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS—LARGE v. SMALL. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— Last week’s Gardening (May 2nd, 
page 120) seems to put for a second time as 
«t sort of problem, Whether the public Wants 
lurge Onions or not. May I try to help 
solve the problem, by showing the point of 
view from the inside of the house ? The 
cook requires Onions for two purposes. One 
is for flavouring soups, etewa, and gravies 
(for "tone” in soup, I was told once, ‘‘is 
Onions and Carrots”); the other purpose— 
a rarer one—is for sending to table sepa¬ 
rately as a vegetable. 

Now, the cook is not a gardener. She 
knows nothing of different kinds which may 
haVe more hr leks flavour, or bo tender to 
boil or otherwise. She knows nothing of 
different ways of cultivating, which may 
make large ones full of flavour or small ones 
mild. She only knows small and large, and 
from all previous habit she believes that 
small ones, and small ones only, have strong 
flavour, while Spanish ones, and Spanish 
ones only, are mild and tender, and fit for 
sending up in a vegetable-dish. Therefore, 
she will have small ones for flavouring her 
soups and gravies, and, perhaps, fry them, 
or even burn (!), to bring out the strong 
lH*te. Hue also admits a distinction between 
wliih’ ones for white soups and brown ones 
for brrtwn. j cdniiot Suggest lihw the cook 
is to be taught that an English-grown Onion 
may be as mild as a Spanish. Even the Por¬ 
tuguese Onion is said by the greengrocer to 
be coarser. Perhaps the greengrocer might 
be taught something. Forty or fifty years 
ago we used to have the Portugal Onions, as 
We called them then, as a present from the 
wifie merchant, who had them sent over in 
his wine ships. They Used to be stored in 
our wine cellar, and doled out as a great 
treat for the children, and very good they 
were, too. 

I am glad to hear of the French Onion- 
sellers coming still with their ropes. It is 
many years since I heard their queer cry. 

Oliveria Prescott. 

C nil-worth, Surrey. 


A SURREY POTATO TRIAL. 

I trust next autumn to be enabled to furnish 
to the readers of Gardening particulars of 
what I trust will prove to be a very instruc¬ 
tive and successful trial of Potatoes, being 
conducted in Surrey this year. The site of 
the trial Is a farm at Claygatc, near Esher, 
and as the tiAme implies, the soil is some¬ 
what stiff and retentive, in that respect dif 
fering from the sandy soil so common iij the 
county. The land has had no special treat¬ 
ment. It carried corn last year, and during 
the winter had put on to it a dressing of 
20 tons per acre of farmyard manure. Later 
it was well torn up with the scarifier, then 
for planting split into furrows 2} feet apart 
bv the moulding plough. The furrows were 
seven in number, and extended up a field 
some .>00 feet in length. For the purposes of 
the trial, nearly 250 feet length of these 
seven furrows was planted, but divided 
into six blocks for the purpose. In the first 
block were planted four rows of Conquering 
Hero and three of Up-to-Date; in the 
second block four rows of The Colleen and 
three of Factor; in the third block two of 
Table Talk and three of Superlative, with 
Irish seed of Duchess of Cornwall and one 
of Sutton and Sons’ new seedling Kidneys. 
The fourth block was planted with Irish seed 
of The Claddagh (white round), Bluestone 
(purple), Crooni-a-boo (white round), Ard- 
cairn Beauty (red round), Lymm Gray (white 
round), and Scottish Triumph, one of the 
Up to Date seedlings. In the seventh fur 
row Factor, from Scotland, was planted. All 
these blocks were of 30 feet length, and had 
in each row about twenty-six tubers. 

The primary object in planting the first 
three blocks was to test the reproductive 
capacities of six varieties, saved from a 
county trial last year, sets having been 
lifted on August 8th, and kept in wicker flats 
placed on the ground under a fence, with old 

—.-''-gfe- 


storing as against other tubers from the same 
Lifting put into shallow boxes and stood on 
the floor of an ordinary Potato shed. The 
sets left outdoors remained so until Novem¬ 
ber 22nd, when it was thought best to put 
them inside the store. Further sets of similar 
size of these six varieties were lifted when 
the plants had quite died away, and the 
tuber skins were hard set. 

Thus It should, as a result of the trial, be 
found possible to determine whether early- 
lifted, unripe tubers will prove to be more 
fertile than are those allowed to fully mature. 
All were saved from Scotch or Irish-grown 
stocks of the previous year. Mr. J. F. 
Williamson, of Mallow, kindly sent me for 
further trial with our own seed, tubers of 
Conquering Hero and The Colleen, this latter 
being a very handsome and most prolific 
semi-round second early white variety. Thus 
of these two we have four rows of each. 
Duchess of Cornwall also came from the 
same Irish grower, whilst a veteran Potato 
enthusiast, Mr. Baylor Ilartland, of Cork, 
very kindly sent the other six varieties named 
from Ireland. Croom-a-boo and The Clad¬ 
dagh promise to be fine croppers. It was 
further desired that, seeing how much of late 
seed tubers have, after planting and produc¬ 
ing plants and tubers, yet failed to decay, 
but have remained hard and whole, to test 
the effects of an old-fashioned plan of cut¬ 
ting off the heels of some of the sets, where 
otherwise whole, and twelve tubers, all 
planted first in their rows of twelve rows, 
were so treated. That should suffice to test 
that matter fully. But beyond these trials 
thero were planted two blocks of seven fur¬ 
rows, each 54} feet in length—that is just 
half a rod—with selected Scotch grown Fac¬ 
tor. These were to be utilised for arti¬ 
ficial manure trials solely. The first row had 
no dressing ; the second one had potash, 
superphosphate, and sulphate of ammonia; 
the third superphosphate and potash ; fourth, 
potash and ammonia; fifth, superphosphate 
and ammonia again ; sixth, superphosphate, 
potash, and soda; and seventh, superphos¬ 
phate, rapemeal, potash, and ammonia. Of 
course, in all these mixtures the quantities 
varied. Then came a aeeond block of similar 
rows in which 2 lb. .of ground lime were 
added to these manure dressings. The first 
row had the lime only. In the case of the 
others after the manure dressings had been 
applied, some 2 inches to 3 inches of soil were 
forked on to them before the lime dressing 
was given. To all interested in the applica¬ 
tion of artificials to Potatoes this latter sec 
tion should prove to he or special value. 
The planting was done on April 23rd—just in 
time to escape the fierce snowstorms of 
following days. A. I). 


NATIONAL FRUIT - GROWERS’ 
FEDERATION. 

Potato Black scab. 

Representatives of the National Fruit 
Growers* Federation were received at the 
Board of Agriculture recently, and the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions were put forward for the 
extermination of the disease known as 
"black scab in Potatoes.” 

1. That the "black scab” of Potatoes be 
made a notifiable disease under the Destruc¬ 
tive Insects and Pests Act, 1907, with the 
object of enabling the Board of Agriculture 
to ascertain at once the exact areas at pre¬ 
sent affected. 

2. That where the disease is known to exist 
on any farm or holding, it shall be illegal for 
the grower to sell any Potatoes until the 
same shall have been examined by an in¬ 
spector from the Board of Agriculture or 
duly qualified person; and that all Potatoes 
found to be diseased shall be destroyed, the 
grower to be compensated for the same up to 
half their value, such compensation to be paid 
from the Treasury Funds. Further, that 
every grower within a period of seven years 
who plants Potatoes in ground where the 
disease has previously existed shall be re¬ 
quired, before offering the crop for sale, or 
allowing it to l>e removed, to possess a cer¬ 
tificate from the Board of Agriculture cer¬ 
tifying that the same is free from the disease. 

3. That the Board of Agriculture be re¬ 
quested either to publish the scientific de¬ 


tails of the investigations oil which the fol¬ 
lowing statement (published in the Board’s 
leaflet) is based—viz., that the black scab of 
Potatoes is able to attack Mangold and Beet, 
or to withdraw this statement, and to sub¬ 
stitute the scientific name Chrysophlyctie 
endobiotica for that of (Edomyces Ieproides 
(the Beetroot disease) at. present used by the 
Board, and in the latter case to place no 
restrictions upon the growing of Mangold or 
Beet on land contaminated with the black 
scab disease of Potatoes. 

4. That in view of certain statements that 
have been made, the Board of Agriculture 
bo requested to investigate as to whether the 
disease is being introduced into this country 
by means of imported seeds. 

5. That in view of the enormous import¬ 
ance of the health of the Potato crop to the 
public generally, the Board of Agriculture 
convene a gathering of representative Potato 
growers and others interested scientifically 
or commercially in the matter, to consider the 
whole question of the best means of carrying 
out the necessary preventive measures. 

The Board of Agriculture invite a deputa¬ 
tion of large growers and others interested to 
attend at an early date, and discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the measures to be taken. The secre¬ 
tary to the National Fruit Growers’ Federa¬ 
tion, Royal. Horticultural Hall, Vincent- 
square. Westminster, would be glad if in¬ 
terested growers would communicate with 
him. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowing Onions for sale. I have been 
much interested in the articles recently ap¬ 
pearing re Onion growing, and feel inclined 
to try an acre of them. As it would be a 
sub let, I should, of course, have to pay in 
excess of the value for the land, but that 
would not make much difference. I have a 
practical knowledge of Onion-growing, hih! 
my Onions are the feature of my vegetable 
garden, but I have never grown anything for 
sale l>efore. What I want to know is, 
roughly, the cost per acre of trenching, 
manure, and soot. The soil would also have 
to be dressed with basic slag or vaporite the 
first year. Then there are the planting and 
hand weeding. How many 6 feet by 4 feet 
frames would be required to raise the seed¬ 
lings, and what would be an average price to 
realise for the grown bulbs? 1 should not 
put the seed in until March 1st, and should 
plant a foot between the rows and 8 inches 
from plant to plant. I would not want to try 
and grow such very large bulbs. T think you 
could crop the same land two years in sue 
cession with them, and then give a year’s 
change.- Frank. 

Spinach. —Although the need for sowing 
Spinach seed thinly at any time, and of well 
thinning the plants also, has been often re¬ 
ferred to, still, it is a rare tiling, even in 
good gardens, to find such practice existing. 
What is known ae summer Spinach is in¬ 
variably the round seeded Flanders, and tin 
same variety, but having prickly or spiny 
seed, is sown as winter Spinach. The sum¬ 
mer Spinach i« usually sown thickly in drills 
at intervals of once a fortnight, and when 
growth follows, is not thinned, hut the entire 
mass of leaves and stems is cut when suffi¬ 
ciently strong. The autumn-sown or winter 
Spinach does get thinned, and has oppor¬ 
tunity to make good leafage generally. But 
the Long-stander, the very best- variety for 
summer growth, with its large, thick leaves, 
is seldom seen, though quite cheap. Seed of 
this variety may be sown quite thinly, the 
plants being, when well up, thinned out in 
the rows to 9 inches apart. This, as its 
name implies, is a long-standing variety in 
summer heat. For autumn and winter, sow 
Victoria or Viroflay, giving that plenty of 
room also. - D. K. S. 

Tomato soil (J.).— Whether you propose to gr"«' 
your indoor Tomato plants in pots, in boxes, or i» 
troughs, a common method, there is no better soil 
than good tirrfy loam—sweet, and which has been 
stacked for three months at least, now well chopped 
up. but not sifted. Mix with one-sixth of Its bulk 
well-decayed horse or cow-manure, and some wood- 
ashes or soot. Into pots, boxes, or long, stout, 
wooden troughs. 15 inches wide and 8 inches deep, 
put sbme of the rougher parts of the soil at the 
bottom. Also make the soil fairly firm. Of course, 
if you have none other than garden soil, use that 
from the vegetable quarters, roughly screened, with 
manure added as advised. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

POSOQUERIA LONGIFLORA. 
Among the old-fashioned, jet interesting, 
plants shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 28th. was 
this Posoqucria, which is not met with to 
anything like the same extent that it was a 
generation or two ago. It was introduced 
from Guiana in 1&20, and, as may readily 
be understood, needs stove treatment in this 
country. The Posoqucria is nearly related 
to the Ixoras, Bouvardias, Gardenias, Ron- 
deletios, etc. It forms a freely-branched 
evergreen shrub, clothed with ovate leaves, 
7 inches or so in length, and about 4 inches 
wide. The flowers, borne in large terminal 
clusters, suggest a glorified Bouvardia, hav¬ 
ing h tube nearly, if not quite, 6 inches in 
length, and very agreeably scented. Given a 
suitable structure, this Posoqucria is not at 
all a difficult plant to cultivate. It should 


unless mixed with other things to take off 
their stiff ness. Many years ago the finest 
display I ever saw was at Haywood House, 
near Trowbridge. The bulbs were grown in 
somewhat large pots, several bulbs in a pot, 
in separate colours, and mixed colours also. 
In this way the effect was good. This spring 
I have had much pleasure in ray room from 
these, grown from three to five in a pot, 
according to its size. When grown one colour 
in a pot, they can be used in positions where 
they harmonise with the surroundings. I 
have now in my sitting - room a 7-inch pot 
containing five bulbs—light, dark blue, and 
pink. When grown thus they are very beau¬ 
tiful. When the pot is large it may be stood 
behind something to hide it, or something 
may be put round it.—J. C. F. C. 


GROWING STEPHANOTIS 
FLORIBUNDA. 

Pi.ease tell me through your paper how to treat 
Stephauotis?—G. F. W. 

[No stove climber with pure white flowers 


Posoqucria longtflon. 


be potted in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, and care taken that the pots are 
effectually drained. This Posoqueria was 
given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on May 5th, 1896, 
being then shown by Messrs. Balchin, of 
Hassocks, who, to the regret of all true 
lovers of plants, have given up the culture of 
many beautiful plants, with which they were 
at oue time so successful. Public lack of 
appreciation of this Posoqueria and the 
charming blue flowered Lesclieuaultia, as 
well as many others, lias led to their culture 
being discontinued. X. 

Hyacinths In pots.—I note the Editor’s 
agreement with the note on the miserable 
exhibit of these at the hall on the last day 
of March. I rarely see fine trusses now, and 
I believe that with the large reduction in 
price have come the inferior trusses. Some 
thirty-five years ago, when I served at Ashton 
Court, Hyacinths were grown very largely. 
The price paid for the bulbs was double that 
given to-day. In those days most people 
grew them singly in ' T - ,J 

see much beauty in 


i nets, but I could never 
t|jem^vn i^J^Vay 


approaches either in point, of beauty or of 
free flowering Stephauotis floribunda. The 
so-called varieties or forms exist more in 
imagination than in actual fact, it being the 
cultivation that makes the difference more 
than anything else. It is true there may be 
some difficulty in flowering seedling plants 
by reason of their extra amount of vigour, 
but cuttings taken therefrom should not have 
this same failing, nor would seedlings if they 
were not treated too generously. If we had 
to deal with a Stephauotis that would not 
flower freely, we should adopt the drying off 
process, not troubling in the least if nearly 
all the foliage fell off the plants in so doing. 
Should the plant be in a pot, this can be 
effected far better than when planted out. 
In favourable positions and localities in this 
country pot plants of Stephanotis that have 
flowered may with advantage be stood out-of- 
doors, the warmest spot being chosen for 
them, inis would be far better than still 
retaining them in a stove, where, perforce, 
growth must still continue, with, perhaps, 
but little flow'er. Should mealy-bug be at all 
troublesome while in the stove, by turning 
a plant outside, there is a far better oppor¬ 


tunity of cleansing being carried on. There 
need not bo any fear in doing this; the 
plants will stand it very well when in a 
healthy state at the routs. This treatment 
will result in a rest, which, with the ripening 
process, will be favourable to flowering pro 
fusely another season. It is not advisable to 
do this with young growing plants, in which 
case it is important to secure all the growtli 
possible. Eveu where it is not possible to 
stand them outside, it may still be prac¬ 
ticable to place euch plants in a cooler house, 
so as to prevent a late growth. In either 
] case, what has to be guarded against is leav- 
| ing them too much exposed late in the 
| autumn. By the end of September those 
outside should be again brought under cover, 
and a few week/3 later, when, by reason of 
I housing greenhouse plants in general, there 
, will he less room, the Stephanotis, where so 
j treated, should be taken into a slightly 
warmer, but dry, house or pit. Any place 
I where 50 deg«. to 55 degs. can be main- 
, tained at night will answer well. 

Pruning is not carried far enough in the 
case of the Stephanotis, for 
with more thinning out, so as to 
prevent overcrowding, there is 
a far greater likelihood of good 
results ensuing. In doing this, 
however, there are two distinct 
seasons for its performance. 
If a plant be w-anted in flower 
onwards from the end of March 
into June, the pruning should 
be done towards the end of the 
latter month, after water has 
been withheld from the roots, 
so as, in a measure, to prevent 
bleeding to an excessive de¬ 
gree. This pruning should be 
clone so as to admit of plenty 
of light exercising its influence 
in the production of short- 
jointed, sturdy wood during the 
next two or three months. This 
will then, after a resting period, 
flower again freely in March 
following, the embryo buds or 
trusses l>eing already discern¬ 
ible in the autumn. The points 
of the shoots in such cases 
should be pinched out early in 
the spring, so as to direct all 
the energies towards the 
flowers. For flowering from 
June, or even May, onwards, 
the pruning should take place 
in the spring, allowing, under 
ordinary stove treatment, a 
period of eleven or twelve, 
weeks from the time of starting 
after pruning until the first 
flowers expand. By this means 
it is not difficult to have a good 
succession of flower. 

When dealing with large 
plants, it is a mistake to use 
too rich soil. I have found a 
mixture of peat and loam to be 
the best, such things as arti¬ 
ficial manures, crushed bones. 

| and natural manures being left out. Firm 
potting by all means is desirable, but it 
is not necessary to repot every season as 
one would do in the case of Allainandas, 
Clerodendrons, and similar plants of rapid 
growdh. Cuttings should be taken from the 
1 short-jointed wood, with a heel if possible, 

| and before the climbing character is de- 
j veloped. Then, as soon as established, the 
I leading ehoot should be stopped, after which, 
j with two or three shoots, it is an easy matter 
to flower them whilst still in small pots. It 
does not require any so-called variety to ac- 
compliflh this. 

Planting out.— When this is done, the 
root-room must be curtailed, otherwise the 
j plant may grow too strongly to flower well. 

| A border 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and a 
couple of feet deep is sufficient for a large 
established plant. Good drainage is neces¬ 
sary, and in order to ensure this at least 
6 inches of broken brick-rubble should be 
placed in the bottom of the border. During 
the grow-ing season plenty of water is needed, 
but throughout'the!Winter the supply should 
be, Gpusi^er^bly-lesseii^d. Train-the'growing 
I shows hear 'tie gta$s{ an&4hough -the plant 
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may be shaded from direct sunshine, take 
care that it gets no more shading than is 
necessary. By lessening the water Bupply 
during the winter, it is not intended that the 
.roots 6hall be so dry as to cause the leaves 
to turn yellow, as if this io done, they take a 
long time to assume their normal colour. 
In the culture of the Stephanotis, it is very 
necessary to keep clear of mealy-bug, as if 
this once effects a lodgment on the leaves, it 
is extremely difficult to eradicate. A liberal 
Syringing during the summer months is very 
beneficial to the plant in every way. 

In dealing with cut bloom, it. i« not gene¬ 
rally known that the Stephanotis will keep 
fresh much longer when thrown into water, 
being kept there for a few hours or until 
wanted. To cut the trusses with the sun 
shining upon them is a mistake; if such 
droop completely the same day, it must not 
he any matter of surprise. Early morning 
is the best time for cutting the flowers.—G.] 


THE CINERARIA. 

Few plants make a brighter show in our 
greenhouses from early February to the end 
of May than the Cineraria, although many a 
flower-lover objects to tlieee plants, partly 
on account, of their being so subject to aphis 
and so little adapted for cutting. True, the 
large-flowered varieties do not lend them¬ 
selves kindly to this purpose, but in the 
small-flowered varieties wc have material 
that proves serviceable to the private grower 
if not to the florist. Setting aside their 
value for cutting, what other plant given us 
such a varied bit of colour an does the 
Cineraria? As regards being subject to 
aphis, I do not find the plants are any worse 
than Pelargoniums, Tree - Carnations, 
Fuchsias, and several others. One reason 
why the Cineraria has a bad name is owing 
to its being far too much coddled. It is 
strictly a cool greenhouse plant; a stuffy, 
hot-water-heated structure fosters the green¬ 
fly. So long as frost does not actually 
touch the foliage, the cooler you can treat 
the plant the better. Shade is an important 
item until quite late in the autumn, and 
again in early spring. Given abundance of 
fresn air, moist surroundings, careful root 
watering, and a dewing overhead twice daily 
during bright weather, very little aphis will 
put in an appearance. You cannot flower 
Cinerarias much under nine months from the 
date of sowing, and os the plant is not a 
success after the warm weather conics In 
June, the latter end of April is the best 
time to sow the first bit of seed, a second 
sowing to be made a month later. From 
the first, let cool treatment be your motto, 
exposing the plants to the night dews from 
July until frost threatens in the autumn, 
keeping a keen eye for slugs at all seasons, 
and at times caterpillars, while the leaf-miner 
will soon disfigure the foliage if long un¬ 
noticed. Night is the best time to catch the 
two first named, the latter must be searched 
for underneath the leaf in daylight, and 
squeezed. 

For raising tin; seedlings, pans 9 inches to 
111 inches across, and 4 inches deep, are the 
most suitable, those to be perfectly drained, 
and filled to within half an inch with a mix 
lure of sandy loam and leaf-soil, pressed down 
evenly. The seed should be distributed thinly, 
and covered with a quarter of an inch of 
soil that has been passed through a fine 
sieve, and watered in. Place the seed-pans 
on a cool ash bottom in an ordinary frame 
or pit, unheated; cover with a slate or piece 
of glass, and keep dark until germination has 
taken place, when light, but not strong sun¬ 
shine, must be admitted, as well as freeli air. 
Keep them quite near the glass and mode¬ 
rately moist, but not sodden; and when large 
enough to conveniently handle, transfer the 
young plants Into other pans or shallow 
boxes similarly prepared as for the seed. 
11 inches to 3 inches asunder, after which 
apply water with a small-rose can, keeping 
them rather close for a few days, and, of 
course, shaded from the sun, us before men¬ 
tioned. As the foliage meets, carefully lift 
each plant, and place in 3-inch and 4 inch 
pots according to size, using the compost a 
bit coarser, not potting too firmly, and water¬ 
ing to settle the soil, when they will be 
ready to place in a frame after scatter- 
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ing a little lime and soot over the ashes, 
carrying out the same routine as regards 
less ventilation, the necessary shade, etc. 
Within a few days revert to the free circula¬ 
tion of fresh air, examine each plant twice 
daily in bright weather as to water, syringing 
overhead each time, and ars the foliage meets, 
spread out the plants, so that they grow 
strong and sturdy, and fumigate lightly two 
evenings in succession should aphis appear. 
As the roots penetrate through the bottom of 
the pot, transfer into pute varying from 
5$ inches to 7 inches in diameter, adding a 
email quantity of soot and bone-meal with 
coarse sand to the loam and flaky leaf-soil. 
Do not give any stimulant until the pots arc 
full of roots, when farmyard drainings, soot, 
or guano-water may bo given twice or three 
times each week. Remove the sashes on 
dulL days, as well as in the night, a little 
rain, so long as it is not too heavy, doing 
them ho harm, the free exposure hardening 
the foliage, also tending to keep away green¬ 
fly. Give more «pace, at intervals, and 
remove the plants to a stage quite near the 
glass when much frost threatens. This, how¬ 
ever, is not usually necessary until well into 1 
November—in fact, I havo kept them in pits 
and frames as late as Christmas by securely 
matting up every evening, and placing some 
litter against the woodwork outside. While 
the plants are growing, they should be turned 
round once a week at least, or they are apt 
to get one-sided, every care being taken of 
the foliage, as it snaps off very easily. Avoid 
giving any fire-heat, with the exception of 
keeping out frost, and do not dispense with 
the dewing overhead, even in winter. Ample 
ventilation in mild weather must be given, 
but. cutting winds avoided. One or more neat 
stakes will be necessary to well-grown speci¬ 
mens, especially of the more branching, 
small-flowered type. B. 


GREENHOUSE HEATHS IN COVENT 
GARDEN MARKET. 

Although collections of greenhouse Heaths 
have practically disappeared from gardens, a 
few r kinds are still grown in quantity by some 
of the nurserymen who supply Covent Gar¬ 
den Market with flowering plants. Perhaps 
the most popular of all is the Winter Heath 
(Erica hyemalis) and its white variety alba. 
The fact that these can be had in flower dur¬ 
ing the Christmas season is a great point in 
their favour. Another one which is exten¬ 
sively grown is Erica gracilis, whose period 
of blooming is in the autumn and winter. 
These are now past, but about the middle 
of April good examples, splendidly flowered, 
pf the following kinds were noted in Covent 
Garden Market: — 

Erica candidissima. — A rather upright- 
growing plant, whose long shoots are fur¬ 
nished with tubular shaped flowers of the 
purest white. As blossoms of that tint are 
always in demand, this Heath, as a rule, finds 
a ready sale. 

Erica Cavendisiii. — This, remarkable 
among the members of the Heath family by 
reason of the rich yellow of its thick wax¬ 
like blossoms, is of a bushy habit of growth, 
and the dense foliage is of a particularly deep 
green tint. The fact that the flowers last a 
long time in perfection is another point in its 
favour. 

Erica persoluta alba.— The shoots of 
this Heath are exceedingly slender, and 
clothed with minute leaves. - It is so free- 
flowering that every shoot, however small, is 
profusely studded with tiny bell-shaped pure 
white blossoms. 

Erica propendens.— This has somewhat 
the habit and general appearance of Erica 
hyemalis, but is not so erect in growth. This 
species is an old plant in gardens, but its 
popularity dates back only for about ten 
years, at which time an award of merit was 
bestowed upon it by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The flowers are bell-shaped, and 
hang suspended by slender stalks. It is a 
difficult matter to define the colour of the 
flowers, which is a kind of deep mauve pink, 
with a peculiar misty appearance when 
viewed from a little distance. 

Erica Spenceriana. —In this the flowers, 
which are closely packed together on the 
main shoots, are each about an inch long, 


deep pink at the base of the tube, but becom¬ 
ing paler towards the mouth of the flower. 

Erica ventricosa.— The pretty variety of 
this Heath, known as coccinea minor, makes 
a delightful little flowering plant, but in¬ 
stead of the blossoms being scarlet, as sug¬ 
gested by its name, they are really of a red¬ 
dish-pink hue. In E. ventricosa and its varie¬ 
ties the tubular, wax-like flowers are borne 
in umbellate w horls at the ends of the shoots. 

Erica Wilmoreana. —This is Bomewhat in 
the way of E. hyemalis, but it is of sturdier 
growth, and flowers later. It is strange that 
the early history of these two popular Heaths 
should he quite unknown, but they are both 
regarded as of garden origin. 

One word of caution is very necessary to 
purchasers of these Heaths, and that is, be¬ 
ing potted in peat, which dries quickly, 
especially when full of roots, special atten¬ 
tion is needed to see that they do not become 
parched up. At the same time, an excess of 
water is equally injurious. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cytisus racemosus. -While this is gre wn 
in thousands by market cultivators, so that 
neat little bushes full of flower may be 
bought in the streets of London at sixpence 
or eightpence each, and as an outdoor shrub 
in Devon and Cornwall it is. tvs pointed out 
by your correspondent, 8. W. Fitzherbert, 
greatly valued, there is a way of growing it 
that 1 have not seen practised for nearly 
forty years. About that time there were in 
the temper ate-house at Kew some specimens 
of this Broom from 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height which formed almost perfect pyra¬ 
mids, and when in full bloom ihev were very 
striking. The idea was due to Mr. Dick, at 
that time foreman of the structure in ques¬ 
tion. He was a member of the old-fashioned 
school, and told me that in his younger days 
such specimens were by no means uncommon. 
The method employed was to raise seedling', 
and from the first to secure the leading 
shoot to an upright stick. Being shifted 
into larger pots when necessary, and given 
plenty of light and air, the main shoot 
mounted upward quickly, and numerous sicl 1 
branches were pushed out. In this way, with 
scarcely any trouble, a natural pyramid was 
formed, and when in bloom it attracted a 
deal of attention. Except that the plant;* 
were propagated from cuttings, the distinct 
and showy Fuchsia splendens used to be 
treated in the same manner, and its striking 
flowers (scarlet and green in colour) were 
freely borne. This Fuchsia is one of the 
good old plants that well deserves to he 
rescued from the state of neglect into which 
it has fallen.—X. 

Plants after forcing.— A deal of trouble 
is often given to preparing plants for fori ing 
for spring, but as soon as their flowering 
season is over often anything but generous 
treatment is meted out to them. Take, fir 
example, a few of the hard-wooded plants 
like Heaths, Epaeriscs, Azaleas, and Ca¬ 
mellias. These frequently, when the la.-1 
blossoms havo expanded, are placed straigl t 
away in cold frames, and, missing the warmth 
and moisture of the house, they get dr', 
and a change quickly conies over them. Or 
it may be that Genistas and Arum Lilies arc 
placed in a frame and forgotten to bo 
watered- All hard-wooded plants need to b; 
kept in the house until they have made their 
new growth, and benefit largely by being 
syringed. In other words, they want, en¬ 
couraging after they have done blooming, 
and then, when they have made their growth, 
thev may be placed in cold-frames, where 
their waiits must be attended to, if bloom is 
to follow another year.— Leahurst. 


Orchid name wanted. —I liave just returned 
from a trip to the West Indies, and have brought 
with mo some bulbs of a terrestrial Orchid, known 
by no other name in Jamaica, where it grows wild, 
than the “Nun" Orchid. It bears a beautiful 
flower, white externally, and with pinkish petals, 
which, when opened, display a stigma coloured pure 
white, and with a curious resemblance to the head 
of a nun, wearing a cowl. May I beg the favour of 
its correct name, as I cannot find it in my dictionary 
by the indigenous name?—R. M. [Had you 6ent us 
a bulb of the plant you inquire about, we might then 
have been able to name it. We are doing our best 
to find out the correct name from the description 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

PLANTING NARCISSI. 

.WHTCE fair in form as any Orchid or Lily of 
the tropics, the Narcissus is as much at home 
in our climate as the Kingcups in the marsh 
and the Primrcees in the wood. And when 
the wild Narcissus comes with these in the 
woods and orchards of Northern France and 
Southern England, it has also for companions 
the Violet and the Cowslip, hardiest children 


merely in country seats, but in farms and 
orchards and cool fields. To chance growth 
in such places, we owe it already that many 
Narcissi which were loot to gardens in the 
period when hardy plants were wholly set 
aside for bedding plants have been preserved 
to us, at first, probably, in many cases thrown 
out with the garden refuse. In many places 
in Ireland and the west of England Narcissi 
lost to the gardens have been found in old 
orcharde and like places. 

JSoils that are cool and sliff, and not 


soil, and it is a mercy, too, for if all soils 
were alike, we should find gardena far more 
monotonous than they are now. 

If the soil be right, all that need be done 
in planting is to make two cuts in the turf 
with the spade, raising the sod, putting a few 
bulbs beneath it, again turning the sod down, 
firmly tramping it down, leaving them to take 
their own way ever afterwards. It will 
often be well to turn up all the sods at first 
so as to see the outline of the groups. A 
delightful feature of Narcissus Grass gar- 



Narcissi grouped near water; timbered cottage in distance. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


of the north, blooming in and near the still 
leafless woods. 

This fact should lead us to see that it is 
not merely a garden flower we have here, 
but one which may give great beauty to our 
woods and fields, as well as to the pleasure- 
ground. In many cases it may not be well 
to have too many of them in the flower-gar¬ 
den, which we want to be full of summer and 
autumn flowers; and therefore we have to 
think of other ways of arranging them. 

In our country in a great many places 
there is plenty of room togrow them injjther 
ways than in the flow 


m to grow them in other 
.'er/ga?den «nd thife npt 


favourable to a great variety of plants, suit 
Narcissi perfectly. On the cool mountain 
marshes and pastures, where the snow lies 
deep, the plant has abundance of moisture— 

; one reason why it succeeds better in our 
j cool soils. In any case it does so, and it is 
mostly on dry, light soils that Narcissi fail to 
j succeed. Light, sandy, or chalky soils in the 
south of England are useless, and Narcissus 
culture on a large scale should not be 
attempted on such. We must not court 
failure, and however freely in some soils 
Narcissi grow in turf, there is no law clearer 
than that all plants will not grow in any one 


dening is the way great groups follow each 
other in the fields. When the Star Narcissi 
begin to fade a little in their beauty, the 
Poet’s follow. 

As to the kinds we may naturalise with 
advantage, they are almost without limit, 
but generally it is better to take the great 
groups of the Star Narcissi, the Poet’s, and 
our native wild Daffodil, of which there are 
so many handsome varieties. We can be 
sure that these are hardy in our 6oils ; and, 
moreover, as we have to do this kind of work 
in a bold way, we must often deal with kinds 
that are easiest to purchase. There i« hardly 
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any limit except the one of rarity, and we 
must for the most part put our rare kinds in 
good garden ground till they increase, though 
we have to count with the fact that in some 
cases Narcissi that will not thrive in the 
garden will do so in the Grass of a meadow 
or orchard. 

The fine distant effect of Narcissi in groups 
in the Grass should not be forgotten. It is 
distinct from their effect in gardens, and it 
is most charming to see them reflect, as it 
were, the glory of the spring sun. It is not 
only their effect near at hand that charms 
us, but as we walk about we may see them 
in the distance, in varying lights, sometimes 
through and beyond the leafless w’oods or 
copses. And there is nothing we have to fear 
in this charming work save the common sin 
—overdoing. To scatter Narcissi equally 
over the Grass everywhere is to destroy all 
chance of repose, of relief, and of seeing them 
in the pretty ways in which they often ar¬ 
range themselves. It in almost as easy to 
plant iii pretty ways as in ugly ways if we 
take the trouble to think of it. There are 
hints to be gathered in the way wild plants 
arrange themselves, and even in the sky. 
Often a small cloud passing in the sky will 
give a very good form for a group, and be 
instructive even in being closer, and more 
solid towards its centre, as groups of Nar¬ 
cissi in the Grass should often be. The regu¬ 
lar way of setting plants out is necessary in 
the kitchen-garden, but it will not do at all 
if we are to get the pictures we can get from 
Narcissi in the turf. Whatever we do, it is 
always necesuary to keep open turf here and 
there among the groups, and in dealing with 
a wide lawn or a meadow we should leave 
a large breadth quite free of flowers. When 
dealing with level ground, such as meadow- 
land often is, it. in especially necessary to 
avoid the dotting everywhere way. When 
planting in diversified ground, as in lanes, 
orchards, or by drives with broken outlines, 
we are in lesu danger of making mistakes,* 
ns the ground lends itself so well to the work. 
It is better to avoid planting much in 
meadows of any value for hay, because some 
people think that the foliage of the Narcksi 
cut down early with the meadow hay is offen¬ 
sive to cattle. Places that are unmown, such 
ho woods, shrubberies, covert of any kind, 
help us best. In many cases it is well to be 
content with small numbers in the caeo of 
rare kinds, as they often give us ao charming 
effects as greater numbers. For instance, 
the Biarritz Daffodil (N. pallidus prcccox) i ti 
often charming as a little group at the base 
of an old tree, or on a mossy bank. 

The objections we have taken to the all- 
over dotting way may bo Been in some of 
Hie best collections, and much good effect is 
lost, by it. In planting flowers of this kind 
one should consider oneself as doing artistic 
work, and think of breadth, relief of light 
and shade, and where one can, one should 
take advantage of tree form by planting 
near such fine aids. The rougher and more 
picturesque the ground the oftener likely 
situations will occur, and even where the 
ground is flat w T e can easily avoid overdoing 
by placing the groups at the edge of the 
space ; hut at any cost or effort we must 
avoid dotting all over the surface. R. 


THE NATIONAL AURICULA SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

Having regard to the unusually winterly and 
gloomy weather which had for some time 
previously prevailed, it was a matter for sur¬ 
prise, as also for congratulation, to find such 
a remarkably fine display of Auriculas, both 
show and alpine, at the Yincentsquare Hall, 
Westminster, on the ^8th ult. Auriculas are 
impatient of warmth or etrong sunshine. 
When these conditions prevail, as they some¬ 
times do in April, the flowers open too 
rapidly, and are then not so fine or fully 
developed, as is the case when expansion is 
slower. Strong sunshine also compels shad¬ 
ing. hence the flowers lose colour or fresh¬ 
ness. Seldom of late years have better 
finished “shows” been seen than were pre¬ 
sented the other day, and although growers 
from the north were few, their flowers were 
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tions put southern men on a par for the pro¬ 
duction of fine blooms with those from 
northern districts. Of show seifs, always a 
very effective section, because of the body 
of colour seen on the flowers, were Favourite, 
Vanguard, Harrison Weir, Queen of Spain, 
Mikado, Cleopatra, and Mrs. Potts. These 
have chiefly maroon-crimson hues, but one 
or two have a red ground. Of edged varieties 
specially good throughout were Eueliaris, 
Olympus, A. Barker, G. Lightbhdy (so old 
and yet so good), Acme, Shirley Hibberd, 
Heatherbell, W. Brockbank, Mrs. Hen- 
w-ood, Orpheus, Geo. Rudd, Charm, Richard 
Headley, Abbe Lizst, Mabel, Dr. Hardy, 
Vesta, and Conservative. If any reader 
wishes to start the cultivation of these very 
interesting and beautiful flowers he will find 
in the selection above given one of high ex¬ 
cellence. There may he a few new ones, but 
the bulk of them arc obtainable. Would 
that it were possible to say so much with 
regard to the “alpines.” This section may 
not attract the old florist so much as the 
show section does, but at least they do most, 
attract the public and the ordinary amateur. 
The collection of these alpines at the show 
was, without exception, the very best ever 
seen, and the whole made up a display such 
as attracted attention to the fullest extent. 
Gold-centred flowers largely predominated, 
and the glow from theso high coloured 
centres lit up the darker grounds. Still, 
because new varieties come far more readily 
from seed than do good shows, it is found 
in going over such a collection as was staged 
at the recent show that many of the very 
finest may not be in commerce. As Mr. Ja-s. 
Douglas, the champion trade grower of 
Auriculas, said: “The public are constantly 
wanting those particular varieties, which, 
being new, there are none to dispose of.” 
If ever Nature did specially devise plants 
that, should above all others, because so 
hardy, and so cool loving, suit the tastes, 
desires, and capacities of amateur gardeners, 
surely it is the beautiful alpine Auriculas! 
Of varieties having golden centres the fol¬ 
lowing were the finest: Ena, Nelly Blick. 
Majestic, Criterion, Rosy Morn, Olivia, 
Jacobi, Orion, Charmer, Marjory, and 
Unique. This is distinctly a superb dozen. 
How many may be in commerce I do not 
know. White centres are fewer in number 
generally, but the following were specially 
good : Argus, Thetis, Mrs. Jas. Douglas, 
Tevioldale, Veronica, Janet, Dainty Lady, 
Duncan, Penelope, and Consolation. For¬ 
tunate indeed would be the beginner in Au¬ 
ricula growing in pots who could start with 
the twenty-four varieties thus named. Al¬ 
pines have no powder whatever on them. 
They increase more rapidly by offsets, seed 
more freely, and generally are much easier 
to cultivate than are the shows. Beyond 
these two sections there is a further, but 
by no means favoured, one, called 
“fancies.” These are all of the show 
section, but rejected ones, because not pos¬ 
sible otherwise to classify. One feature of 
the section is that it includes very beautiful 
yellow seifs. These alone redeem it from 
condemnation. Moonstone, Moonbeam, and 
Orient are really very lovely yellow seifs. 

A box of seedlings of a very poor strain 
represented the gold-laced section of Poly* 
anthuses. Those cannot too 60011 die out. 
Of «the border Polyanthuses there were two 
groups of mixed plants from the open ground, 
although these, because of the weather, were 
not then at their best. Still, as hardy bor 
der flowers they are wonderfully attractive, 
they grow freely, bloom abundantly, seed 
liberally, and, from a good strain, can lx? 
grown in the best possible condition by, 
amateurs as well as by florists. For exhibi-j 
tion these Polyanthuses simply need lifting 
from the open ground twenty-four hours 
or 60 before the show, placing into pots 
singly, or into shallow, baskets in bulk, as 
may be desired. Primula species, whilst not 
making a great feature, were, in a few carscs. 
exceptionally good and attractive. Fine 
clumps or pans of theso are very beautiful. 
Primula kewensis,' verticillata, and flori- 
bunda, each y e 11 o W-fl o w £ re d, are very telling 
in good clumps. Small-flowered, but openiug 
of a deep orange-red, is P. Cockbumiana. 
Of varying shades of Colour are the larger- 


flowered P. obconiea and Sieboldi. Deep 
red is P. rosea, pure white is P. nivalis, pale 
purple is P. viscosa; very powdered foliage 
and small lilac flowers has P. frondosa, and 
similar, but taller, is P. Forbesi. Other 
pretty species are P. pulverulenta, earmen- 
tosa, and Cashmeriana, the latter both blue 
and white. There are other Primula species, 
but these were the best seen at the show, and 
were well grown. A. D. 

CLEMATISES FROM SEED. 
Generally speaking, so far as the amateur 
and gardener are concerned, the raising of 
the Clematis from seed is almost, if not en¬ 
tirely, overlooked. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand why this method of reproduction should 
be so ignored, for few plants are capable of 
yielding 6uch satisfactory results as these. 
Some gardeners may, perhaps, regard the 
raising of such things from seed as unneces¬ 
sary, seeing how many really good kinds exist 
among the named varieties. This fact, how¬ 
ever, should deter no one from raising a 
batch of seedlings occasionally, if only for 
the embellishment of the shrubbery or wood¬ 
land garden, for it should always be borne in 
mind that we have none too many of such 
beautiful climbers in our gardens, and, more¬ 
over, that however unworthy the seedlings 
may be when compared with the best named 
kinds now in cultivation, very few indeed 
would be unworthy a place in the garden. 
Many of the seedlings, while devoid of the 
florist’s idea of form or insufficient substance 
of petal, have very good flowers, and many 
are possessed of great freedom of blooming. 
Any varieties possessed of the latter quality 
are certainly worth a place at the base of 
many a disfigured Araucaria or Wellingtonia, 
among whose brandies these seedling Clema¬ 
tises might ramble to their heart’s content. 
Nor is it difficult to picture the result of 
some of these in the heyday of their flowering, 
rambling at will, it may lie, over the heads 
of a plantation of Rhododendrons, Laurels, 
or covering a rustic fence or porch with a 
rich profusion of flowers of varied form. As 
a rule, our gardens are by no means over¬ 
done with free flowering climbers, so that 
there are abundant room and opportunity for 
planting seedling Clematises with a free 
hand. 

Seeds may easily be obtained in any gar¬ 
den where a few kinds already exist either by 
fertilising with their own pollen or by 
hybridising wlierever opportunity offers. 
Frequently in hot summers a good batch of 
seed may be obtained without this assistance. 
Very often the seedlings are more vigorous 
than the grafted plants, and less fear exists 
of breaking them, and for these reasons they 
are better suited for planting Treely in the 
places mentioned. With the best-named 
kinds in the more prominent parts, the seed¬ 
lings could be employed wherever an oppor¬ 
tunity offered. I have stated that seeds are 
easily secured where a few varieties exist. 
It is by no means a rare occurrence to get a 
score of good seeds from a single head. With 
these beautiful climbing plants there is no 
waiting half-a-dozen years for the result, for 
if the seeds are sown in a cold-frame in the 
late autumn as soon as harvested the plants 
would be fit for planting in May following, 
and would flower in the year ensuing. Any 
seed sown in the early spring-time should be 
raised under glass in slight warmth, always, 
however, placing the young plants in frames 
as soon as they are a few' inches high. 

When it. is remembered what a wealth of 
beauty we have in these Clematises, the great 
majority of which have resulted from seeds, 
no one having a large garden at disposal need 
hesitate for a moment. In planting out the 
seedlings, previously well started iu pots, 
always give them the benefit of a good strong 
stake. When planting in the woodland or 
near some disfigured tree, dig out a large 
hole and refill with a barrowful of good rich 
soil. Near treeB or in the shrubbery the soil 
will be much 6pent, and unless a good start 
is given them, the newly-planted Clematises 
will not make much headAvay. Such tilings 
as these only need starting, and very few, I 
think, would object to see these free-flower¬ 
ing climbers rambling over the heads of 
Portugal or other Laurels or banks of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons when these latter bad finished their 
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flowering for the season. A little forethought 
when planting among the latter, as well as a 
little attention after, would prevent any 
detrimental mass of the Clematis crowding 
the shrubs unnecessarily. E. 


LACTUCA BOURG/EI. 

1 consider this the finest of the blue Let¬ 
tuces I know. Although the individual 
flower-heads are not so large as in L. alpina 
or L. Plumieri, they are so much more 
numerous on each stem that they produce a 
better effect, and the stiff, strong stems, 
clothed with handsome leaves, grow at least 

2 feet higher than the succulent stalks of the 
other twain. Again, it produces no running 
stolons, and so does not become the invad¬ 
ing robber neighbour L. alpina so soon does, 
nor yet the coarse, radical leaves with which 
L. Plumieri destroys smaller plants near its 
base. For my plant, herewith represented, 
I am indebted to the generous curator of 
Cambridge Botanic Garden (Mr. Lynch). 
It has now been some five years in its pre¬ 
sent position, and, so far, has increased in 
size and beauty each season. Throughout 
late July and August it is ever covered with 
its pretty flowers of a delicate lavender-blue 


stem is dormant or undeveloped, but culti¬ 
vation and breeding from seed will often | 
cause it to develop. But when you state 
that double yellow' Primroses have turned 
into Polyanthuses, we learn so much with 
surprise, assuming that by double yellow 
you mean the variety generally known as 
Giant Yellow or Cloth of Gold. We have 
seen the Early Sulphur produce those Poly¬ 
anthus stems, but not the Giant Yellow. 
Still, all these transformations are generally 
the product of cultivation and partly of sea¬ 
son. Should wo have more of warmth this 
summer than we had last year, you may, 
next spring, find your Primroses assuming 
normal character.] 

Improving a footpath —I have through my 
garden a cinder path, which leads to back door of 
house. In dry weather some parts of the path break 
up into loose cinders, which look very untidy, be¬ 
sides being unpleasant to walk upon. Can you tell 
me of any inexpensive method by which I could get 
a fairly hard surface? Could I mix sand or small 
broken sandstone with cement, and scatter it over, 
watering it to make it set, or is there any other 
method you could recommend?— Footpath. 

[There are various ways of dealing with a 
footpath when the surface becomes loose 
and unpleasant to walk upon, and the most 
effectual method is, of necessity, the most 


Laotuca Bourgtoi in Mr. Bowles's garden at Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, N. 


shade. It forms a fine contrast to the 
Mullein, shown to the right of the picture. 
This I bought from the late Mr. Thompson, 
of Ipswich, as Verbascum vernale, which 
name, according to the Kew Hand List, is but 
a synonym of V. nigrum. This plant, how¬ 
ever. appears under V. Chaixi, and is one 
of the best of the perennial yellow Mulleins, 
as it produces an abundance of good-sized 
yellow flowers over a very long period, and, 
once planted, requires no further attention 
than feeding and staking. 

E. Augustus Bowles. 

Waltham Cross . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses -1 would he v ry 
much obliged if you could tell me why my blue Prim¬ 
roses arid double yellow ones have turned into the 
Polyanthus species? Up to quite recently they were 
all right, hut when looking at them the other day I 
found several blossoms on the one stem.—W. A. R. 
C. J. 

[Blue Primroses, assuming you refer to 
Wilson’s single strain, do, in common with 
all other strains of garden Primroses, de¬ 
velop the Polyanthus stem and cluster of 
flowers frequently. Constant seeding and 
breeding, as also garden cultivation, do 
that. In any strain of /Primroses this main 
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costly. Where there is not much traffic, a 
fair quantity of clay or chalk, broken up as 
fine as it is possible to get it. and then in¬ 
timately mixed with the cinders or ashes, 
will, nrt-er the surface has been well beaten 
with the back of a shovel, or rammed, and 
then rolled a few times, bind the cinders 
and ashes together, forming a smooth sur¬ 
face, and lasting in good order for some con¬ 
siderable time. It is the action of severe 
frost which generally plays havoc with walks 
of this description, and it is quite possible 
that after a sharp frost portions of the sur¬ 
face will be found broken up, necessitating 
a good rolling to repair the mischief. An¬ 
other way of dealing with it would be to re¬ 
move the surface material to the depth of 
3 inches, and to this add brickbats and 
stones broken small in the proportion of one- 
half. Then procure gas-tar and heat it in an 
old copper or such like receptacle, taking 
the precaution not to allow it to boil over, 
and add this to the cinders and metal in 
sufficient quantity so that the mass can be 
easily spread ancl levelled off when returned 
to the path. When this has been done and 
the path re-formed, strew the surface with 
sand or ashes, or equal quantities of both, 
using just enough to fill in any interstices or 


inequalities there may be on the surface, 
and to dry up any of the tar which may work 
through. When dry and set this would form 
a good, sound path ; but is, of course, open 
to the objection of being evil-smelling for 
some time after being done. The cleanest 
and most effectual way of coping with the 
difficulty is to use the cinders and ashes to 
the depth of 6 inches for mixing with an 
equal bulk of broken brickbats, stones, sand, 
or gravel, and convert the mass into con¬ 
crete by adding one part of cement or good 
lime to four or five parts of the former. 
The cinders, broken bricks, etc., should be 
well mixed together before .the cement or 
lime is added. When mixing the ingredients, 
add enough water to make the whole of the 
consistency of mortar, so that the path can 
be properly filled in, shaped, and left with a 
smooth surface. As the concrete sets quickly, 
mix no more at one time than can be 
promptly dealt with, otherwise it will never 
become as hard as it should be. If the mix¬ 
ing, spreading, ramming, and the final finish 
given by shaping the concrete with the back 
of the shovel be done with promptitude, you 
will have a footpath with a surface as hard 
as pavement in the course of a few days, and 
which will bo proof against the wear and tear 
of any amount of traffic.] 

The Flax-leaved Tulip.— Al¬ 
though some experience of this 
charming little Tulip leads mo 
to think that it is not so hardy 
as many other species when 
planted permanently in the gar¬ 
den, this species is so very 
beautiful that it is worth some 
trouble to cultivate. It lias 
l>een in cultivation for about 
twenty-two years, but does not, 
as yet, seem to be very well 
known, which is unfortunate, 
as it is a capital little plant 
for the rock garden or for edg¬ 
ing a bed, as well as for grow¬ 
ing in clumps in the front of 
the border. As would be indi¬ 
cated by the specific name of 
linifolia, this Tulip has narrow 
leaves, while the flowers, which 
are on stems of about 6 inches 
high, nro beautiful when ex¬ 
panded. They are almost 
2^ inches across, and of a 
showy vermilion - scarlet, 
blotched towards the centre 
with black. In growing T. lini¬ 
folia it should have a rather 
sheltered place in cold and ex¬ 
posed gardens, while it ought 
also to be so planted that it 
will have a good rest in sum¬ 
mer, unless tne bulbs are to be 
lifted and dried off when the 
foliage becomes yellow, after¬ 
wards replanting them in 
autumn at about 2 inches or 
3 inches deep.—S. Arnott. 
Anemone japonica crlspa. 
—One finds that a number of people who see 
the crisped form of the Japan Anemone for 
the first time are quite struck by its appear¬ 
ance. So far as garden decoration is con¬ 
cerned, it is of less worth than many other 
varieties of this valuable Anemone, but the 
lover of curiosities appreciates the foli¬ 
age, which is crisped, almost like that 
of Kale or Parsley, and is also slightly 
touched with bronze on the margin. The 
flowers are rose, and the height is a 
foot and a half in ordinary soils. Although 
not to be grown to the exelusion of the better- 
flowered varieties of this grand Anemone, 
A. j. crispa is worth the notice of the lover 
of out-of-the-way varieties of well-known 
plants.—S. A. 

Sweet Peas-supporting them early —It is 

not always that one finds Sweet Peas given the need¬ 
ful support in their early stages. The best plan, 
after staking them, Is to insert about the stakes a 
number of twigs, those from Hazel or Beech or Birch 
answering the purpose. This will give the young 
plants a start as soon as they begin to run, and pre¬ 
vent their sprawling across the ground as is too 
often the case.—W oodbastwick. 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, Sid.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2e. 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Roses under glass are now doing well 
owing to the few days of sunshine we have 
liad. It is marvellous how the plants respond 
to the influence of the sun, and it is necessary, 
in any future building of Rose-houses, to see 
that provision is made for abundant light, to 
enter, and to this end reduce the width, also 
the number of the sash-bars, so that good 
wide panes of glass may be used. Some of 
the finest Rose - houses I know have iron 
sash-hare, so that the maximum of light is 
thus obtained. The plants should be looked 
oyer every morning, and such as require it, 
watered, but be careful how the syringe is 
used. A light damping down will usually 
suffice until April is out. Roses pruned late 
and grown cool may be syringed on fine morn¬ 
ings. Air should be freely given on the lee- 
side whenever possible. By bringing the 
plants up hardy, mildew does not cause 
nearly so much trouble, but as soon as a spot 
or two is detected give a dusting with green 
sulphur. In the more advanced houses 
mildew must be kept in check. The green¬ 
fly must also be kept in check by fumi¬ 
gating once a week or ten days. Great 
watchfulness is necessary in order to catch 
the tiny little black grubs that eat out 
the points of the Rose snoots. Many a bud, 
when no larger than a pin’s head, has been 
destroyed by these pests. To Roses showing 
bud, liquid manure should now be given. A 
barrowful of fresh cow manure thrown into 
a tank, and a peck or two of soot added will 
make excellent liquid, to be used at the rate 
of about one part to three of water. Liquid 
manure should always be given weak and 
often, rather than too strong and seldom. 

Cutting 8 can now' be inserted from 
growths that have blossomed. Retain the top 
leaflet to the cutting. We usually scQect cut¬ 
tings with two eyes, and cut off the growth 
just below the bottom eye, with a sharp knife. 
Dibble the cuttings around a three-inch pot 
of sandy soil, and plunge in bottom heat, such 
as can be obtained from a Cucumber-frame. 
If a box of fibre 1x3 placed on the hot water 
pipes and the pots plunged therein, and 
covered with a pane of glass, (lie cuttings will 
root freely. Keep the Heaves just sprayed 
over each morning for about ten days, and 
watch carefully for decayed foliage. When 
roots are about £ inch long pot off the cut¬ 
tings into small 60’s or thumbs. Keep them 
shaded from bright sunshine and pinch off all 
flower buds. Repot when roots are seen 
coming through the pots, keep the plants 
steadily growing, and shift on as needed. 
Splendid plants may thus be obtained by next 
autumn. They can be grown on under glass 
all the summer. Plenty of heat and moisture 
is what they need during June, July, and 
August, and all flower buds kept removed 
during summer and autumn. I have seen 
these own root plants when struck early, and 
grown on as advised above, develop into quite 
strong plants, fit for forcing another year, 
and if one cau make gome raised benches up 
on the plan adopted by our American 
growers, these own-roots planted therein 
about June, wi'3 make really marvellous 
growth. On these benches there are only 
about 12 inches of coil, and the plants are 
supported by frequent mulchings of bone- 
meal, and other good fertilisers, so that the 
mass of fibrous roots is brought very close 
to the surface, where they find ample food 
and receive the warmth of the atmosphere. 

All pruning will lx? finished by now, even 
in a late district. We sballl need io keep a 
watchful eye on the new growths as they 
appear, to see that the maggot does not frus¬ 
trate all our plans ; and when green-fly shows 
itself it should be checked by a washing with 
Quassia and soft-soap extract. Where Roses 
are carefully pruned, and growth is free, the 
enemies of the Rose are not nearly so trouble¬ 
some. A dusting arouijd the outdoor plants 
with old soot is a fine thing. It wards off 
not only mildew', but insect pests too. The 
soot should be old, then it will not harm if 
the vvood be dusted with it also. It acts also 
as a stimulant. A bag or two of eoot is a 
fine investment to the Rose-grower, and safer 
by far than the/nranv patent manures he 
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will often employ. A bag of bone-meal 
should be procured at once, and each plant 
receive a good handful, not immediately near 
the stem, but scattered where, we think, the 
roots extend to. This stimulant is very slow 
in action, so it is not any too early to apply 
it. This can be given in addition to any 
farm yard manure that has been applied, and 
it should be hoed into the soil at once. Old 
established plants and Ramblers might re¬ 
ceive two handfuls at least. 

Late planted Roses should be gone over, 
and the soil made firm against them, by 
pressing the heel on both sides. This will 
make a hole which may be filled up with 
water once or twice, and then the soil made 
level later on. Roses thus treated and cut 
back to within three or four inches of their 
bnse seldom fail to do well, although wo 
cannot expect much bloom from them until 
August—in fact, it is best to remove all the 
flower-buds that arc first produced. Roses 
on walls will be advancing now, and a watch¬ 
ful eye w ill be needed when we have the May 
frosts. It is safest to hang a mat up each 
night and allow it to remain for some time 
the next day following a frost if the sun 
happens to come up brightly. These wall 
Roses should receive an early syringing of 
the Quassia and soft-soap extract. Even if 
one cannot perceive the green-fly be assured 
they are there, and it is best to make it un¬ 
comfortable for them as early as possible. 
Some wall Roses pay well for a thinning of 
the buds, and some liquid-manure and plain 
water should be given alternately twice a 
week, when buds are about the size of small 
marbles. If the plants have been long estab¬ 
lished, it is well to make some holes about 
them with a crowbar, so that the liquid may 
the better find its way down. Some of these 
old plants will take several gallons at a 
time. 

Weeping Ruses planted this season will 
perhaps require a few ties to make them of 
a symmetrical! shape, but, as a rule, the 
natural style of a Rose is best even if the 
growths do not droop as we could desire. 
Most of the Wiehuraiana Roses will droop 
quite gracefully, but the Crimson Rambler 
tribo makes more spreading heads. These, 
however, if freed of their old wood each year, 
will droop fairly well when the long, young 
shoots are covered with the sprays of 
blossom. The Roses budded last summer are 
coming on fast, and will need our early atten¬ 
tion. Bamboo canes of about three feet in 
height for the dwarf, and side sticks tied on 
to the standard Briers should 1x3 all ready. 
Many a fine standard Brier has had its hud 
blown out through lack of a support when the 
young shoot is three or four inches long. All 
young shoots should have points pinched out 
when about three inches long, unless we grow 
for exhibition, then they should be suffered 
to grow unchecked. The pinching out makes 
for a more bushy and shapely plant, and not 
only this, it hardens the shoot, so that it can 
withstand the spring frosts better. 

Cuttings inserted last autumn should be 
hoed between the rows, and the hoeing should 
be w r ell done, so that a good tilth is obtained, 
fekunetiines the cuttings are forced out of the 
ground several inches, owing to the action of 
frost. Where this has happened they should 
be pushed down at once. 

Rambler Roses on pillars, trellises, or per¬ 
golas, should be opened out as much as prac¬ 
ticable. If the main growths are twelve to 
fifteen inches apart it is best for them, and 
the trusses of blossom develop much better, 
whilst injury from insect pests is minimised. 
To do this, extra poles should be placed 
around the plants, in order to take the main 
branches, and the minor shoots can be looped 
up to them with tarred twine. I have seen 
plants of Dorothy Perkins huddled up like a 
birch broom, when they could have well been 
mode into a lovely pyramid, at least a yard 
wide at the base. 

Old tree-stumps could be profitably 
covered with the many lovely Rambler Roses, 
and most of the growers keep these in pots, so 
that the present is a good time to plant them 
out. Obtain them on their own roots where 
possible, and take care to provide them with 
a deep root run, otherwise we cannot expecl 
luxuriant growth, a vital condition to success 
in their case. Many a neglected nook or 


corner could bo made beautiful by planting 
some of these fast-growing Roses, allowing 
them to grow- as they like. Even when out 
of bloom the leafage of some of the 
Wiehuraiana Roses, such as Ferdinand 
Roussel, Alba rubifolia. Jersey Beauty, 
Edmund Proust, Evangeline, etc., is very 
beautiful. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose with soft growths. I have a Rose Dorothy 
Perkins, planted about one and a half years ago. 
Some time since it threw up long, rampant shoots 
about 9 feet or 10 feet long, which do not seem quite 
the same kind of growth the part which bloomed 
last summer. It is now throw ing up a number of soft 
sappy-looking shoots from the base. Should these 
and the long shoots be removed? Would the Rose- 
tree be on its own roots or budded low down on a 
Brier?—G ibwen. 

[We should say, from your description, 
that the growths produced some time since 
were those of the Rose, and the growths 
coming up from the base now also belong 
to the Rose. This variety is very generally 
raised on its own roots. It is these fine 
growths that spring from the base which 
should yield you the best blossom next sum¬ 
mer. Instead of allowing them to choke up 
the plant now', lead them outward, if pos¬ 
sible, just above the ground, and secure 
them to sticks. In the autumn, w'hen some 
of the old flowering wood is cut quite out. 
those new growths may be taken up to fill 
their place. We should advise you to open 
out your plant as much as practicable. If 
the main growths are 12 inches to 15 inches 
or more apart, it will be all the better for 
the trails of blossom, and less trouble with 
insect pests will result.] 


THE MUSK ROSE 
(Rosa moscuata). 

This beautiful species, known also ns R. 
Brunoui, i^Jupervedly a favourite. Prob¬ 
ably, no Rose will make a more effective dis¬ 
play at one time, the white blossoms being 
at their best from about the first to third 
weeks in July. As with most of these species, 
there is some confusion as to its inlrbdue- 
tion, but the time is generally supposed to 
have been about the year 159ft. Doubtless, 
it was known in Shakespeare's time, for he 
alludes to “sweet Musk Roses” in “Mid 
summer Night’s Dream,” Act. i v.. Scene 1. 

It requires a keen observer to detect a 
Musk like fragrance in the blossoms of this 
species, although in tin* various descendants 
there is a distinct perfume, very perceptible 
after a shower. Inn Kew authorities give 
the correct, name of the aweies as R. mos 
cliata, making Brunoui, Browui, and Bru 
lion is merely synonyms. The species is found 
from southern Europe to India, which ac¬ 
counts for its somewhat tender nature, but. 
given a good, sheltered spot, there are few 
gardens in which it would not flourish. Like 
most of these Rambling Roses, it prefers to 
be left alone, merely removing dead wood as 
seems desirable. There are some interesting 
Hybrid Musk Roses that, undoubtedly, owe 
their origin to R. moschata on the one part. 
Perhaps the most popular of these is 

The Garland, that makes a perfect foun¬ 
tain of blossom if planted where it may freely 
develop. I saw some plants lasl year that 
occupied a space of about 15 feet by 15 feet 
for each plant, and their half-drooping 
growths, when covered with the innumerable 
clusters of buff coloured flowers, were a 
glorious sight. This variety commences to 
ttow'er about the middle of July. From such 
a mass of blossom the fragrance is distinctly 
perceptible. Another excellent variety, in 
this case also a Hybrid Musk, is 

Mmk. d’Arblay. Here we liave a Rose 
yielding tine, erect clusters of beautiful semi 
double snow white blossoms. This Rose will 
grow so fast that a tall wall or old tree will 
soon be covered, but it may also be employed 
on a 6 feet to 10 feet pillar, isolated, if pre¬ 
ferred. I am not in favour of using these 
Roses upon pergolas, because somehow they 
are not seen to the best advantage. Mine. 
d’Arblay commences to blossom at the end 
of June, and continues well into July. 

R. Pissardi is another hybrid that is al¬ 
most as perpetual flowering as a Tea Rose. 
In growth it is rather low, not at all of » 
rambling nature. Like the others named, but 
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it is very pretty. There arc two forms—one 
with white blossom# and another pink. The 
latest novelty among the Hybrid Musks is 

Snowstorm, producing an almost continu¬ 
ous display of white semi-double blossoms. 
In growth it somewhat, resembles Alister 
Stella Gray, and it cannot fail to be a useful 
novelty, and. perhaps, may he the stepping* 
stone to a perpetual-flowering group of semi- 
climbers. I always look upon 

It. polvantha ’o randiFLORA as a Hybrid 
Musk. It certainly is not a multiflora Bose, 
for it has a more distinct resemblance to the 
Noisettes,, which sprang from R. moschata, 
crossed with the Chinese. 

Moschata alba, or N'IVEA. must be men¬ 
tioned here, although I should sav its place 
is with R. gallica. It is a hybrid with quite 
a bush-like growth, compared to R. irns- 
chata. It has large, single white blossoms, 
slightly tiugrtl with pink. It. is a good hardy 
Rose, well adapted for planting in the wild 
garden. 

Eliza Webby is a very pretty sort. with 
large trusses of small, nankeen-coloured blos¬ 
soms, produced about the third week in July. 


FERNSrf 

PROPAGATING FERNS. 

By spores. —At this season of the year all 
Ferns require attention. It is the best time 
for sowung spores, as the plants have all the 
season before them to get well established 
before the winter comeH on. Fern 6pores 
may be sown on any good loam. It is ad¬ 
visable to opread it out some time before 
using, so that any weed soc-ds may germinate ; 
it must also be thoroughly cleansed from 
wornm, etc. It is a good plan to water it 
well with boiling water, and then let it lie 
until it is dry enough for use. In filling the 
not*, it is not necessary to use any drainage; 
in fact, 1 prefer not to use any, as there is 
then more substance, and it does not dry so 
soon. The pots may be filled to within 
about 1 inch ot the top, the surface being 
pressed level; this may be surfaced over 
with a little prepared compost, sifted through 
a fine sieve; 1 like a little peat, some char 
coal., powdered crocks anti saml, or for 
some, such an Davallias, Platyecrituns, etc., 


be increased by division. The best plants 
for dividing are those which have not stood 
lung in the pots. Young plants with three 
or four crowns may bo divided, and will 
start away much better than when old, 
stunted plants are broken up. In dividing 
the plants, it is much better to break them 
up than to use a knife. Care should be taken 
to prevent the plants getting withered during 
the operation. Everything should be pre¬ 
pared beforehand, and if potted and put into 
a close frame, the plunts will start away 
freely and soon be established. Nephro- 
lepiijes and others which produce plants from 
the rhizomes should be plunged into suitable 
soil for the young plants to root into. These 
may bo taken off and potted after they are 
well rooted. Davallias and others with the 
thick rhizomes may also bo plunged, and the 
rhizomes taken off after they are rooted. 
Although the Davallias may easily be 
increased by division, I prefer seedlings, 
as they make much prettier plants, though 
they are rather slow in a young state. As- 
pleninms and other viviparous Ferns may he 
readily increased from the young bulbils 



Flowering shoots of the Mask Hose (Uosa imsehvta). From a photognph by F. Mason Good, WinuhQcld. 


The blossoms are fairly double, and the 
growth semi-climbing. * 

Rivers’ Musk has a pretty buff-pink 
double blossom, with a grow th similar to the 
last-named. 


Frinc.ed, flowers white, cup-shaped double, 
petals serrated, It is senii-elimbing. 

Princesse de Nassau bears a yellowish 
straw-coloured flower, of cupped shape, very 
sweet and double. Those last three blossom 
about the third week in July. They would 
all be excellent for the upright posts of a 
porgola. but should not be allowed to dis¬ 
place better quality Roses, if only a few can 
os employed. 

Those who are acquainted with some of 
the older Noisette Roses, such as Aim£e 
Vibert, Lamarque, Jaime Dcsprez, Ophirie, 
would find no difficulty iu believing that these 
lovely Roses descended' from R. moschata, 
for they all possess the true Noisette clusters, 
but the newer varieties grouped with the 
Noisettes are more clearly allied to the Tea- 
scented group. I have crossed R. moschata 
with various climbers and some of the dwarf 
Polvantha group 
useful additions being 


but, so far, without any 
ing 


a little fresh Sphagnum Moss may be used. 
The spores should be sown as evenly as pos 
sible, and not too thickly. It is advisable to 
collect fresh spores; though it io generally 
supposed that Fern spores will keep for an 
j indefinite period, I find that fresh opores are | 
| much more reliable. The surface of the pot i 
should not be watered, but the pote may be i 
stood in saucers, which should be filled lip 
occasionally, but not kept always full. Cover 
! the pots with glass, and place them in any 
j shady position, and the spores will soon ger- j 
minute. It often occuro that a good many [ 
common Pterises, etc., will come up as weeds | 
among the choice sorts. These should be 
removed. The seed pots should not be dis | 
turbed more than possible, and should be 
kept until all chance of getting the desired I 
species is pasoed. Although it does not 
often happen, sometimes the spores will ger¬ 
minate after lying dormant for fully u year. ' 
There eeoms to be no accounting for the 
vagaries of Fern spores. When collected 
and sown with the greatest care, sometimes 
something different will make ite appearance, 
By division. —The present time may be 
recommended for propagating such as may 


which come on the surface of the fronds; 
most of them may be taken off when quite 
email and treated as young seedlings. Gym- 
nogramma schizophylla gloriosa should have 
the fronds pegged down, so that young 
plants may be well rooted before severing 
them from the parent. It is a good plan to 
have small pots filled with good peaty ooil, and 
peg the plants so that the young plants may 
root into the pots. The young plants will 
then start away without receiving any check. 

In some instances young, healthy plants 
are much more attractive than older speci¬ 
mens, and it is, therefore, advisable to pro¬ 
pagate every year, even if the old plants have 
to be thrown away to make room for the 
young stock. I always prefer to propagate 
from spores where possible, as there is the 
chance of obtaining improved varieties. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. 'Edition, l"t.h, recited, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best, plant*, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Sco, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also i» 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2/,s. )iett i _ Of 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Early - flowering Arum 
Lilies will now have done their work, and 
may be stood on an open but sheltered spot 
outside to complete the ripening. If they 
are to be planted out when they have been 
hardened a bit, they can be divided and 
planted in shallow trenches for the con¬ 
venience of watering, to be potted up again 
early in September. Sow seeds of Chinese 
Primulas in pans or boxes, and cover with 
squares of glass in gentle warmth, but shade 
from bright sunshine till the seeds germinate. 
The weather has been so wretched that we 
have up to now kept our Chrysanthemums 
under cover; but they are going outside on 
a cool ash-bed now, and a further shift will 
be given all the largest plants at once, as 
we generally like to get the earliest plants 
into the flowering pots in June. As the 
plants advance in growth, more space will 
be given them. When in the flowering 
pots, they will be set out in rows, so that 
each plaut may bo accessible, and stakes 
secured at the top to strained wires, to pre¬ 
vent disturbance from winds. Syringing 
and watering are important matters, which 
must bo intelligently managed. Fuchsias for 
summer blooming should now be placed in 
the flowering pots. Wc only give moderate 
shifts, as, if over-potted, gross shoots may 
break away, and the contour of the plant be 
injured. Double Primulas, which have been 
earthed up, will soon bo in a condition to 
divide. They will do very well during Bum¬ 
mer in a cold pit, lightly shaded in bright 
weather. They should be potted in turfy 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and the 
pots well drained. Good drainage is im¬ 
portant, as, if the soil gets close and sour, 
failure is inevitable. Specimen Azalea*? will 
do for several years without repotting if weak 
liquid-manure is given occasionally during 
growth and when the flower-buds are form¬ 
ing. Any plants which may require repot¬ 
ting may have attention now, or.they may 
be repotted in the autumn. All imported 
Azaleas are repotted in the autumn, and 
generally some reduction of the roots is 
made. Azaleas are more accommodating in 
this respect than most things. As the days 
lengthen and increase in temperature, more 
ventilation will bo required, and more water. 

Stove. — 1 The Euphorbia family is among 
the most useful of winter-flowering stove 
plants, and the Poinsettia, when the bracts 
are well developed, may l>e taken to the 
conservatory for a time. E. jacquinieeflora 
docs not do so well in a lower temperature, 
and to have many bright, wreaths of blos¬ 
soms it is bent planted out in a narrow bor¬ 
der, and trained on a wall, where the young 
growth will have a chance to ripen. 1 have 
had it cover a 10-feet wall at the back of a 
forcing-house, planted in a narrow border, 
where it flowered very freely all winter. I 
have had the Poinscttia planted out in a 
similar position also when the heads of 
bracts were numerous, but not quite so fine 
as on younger plants, though they were use¬ 
ful for cutting in winter, when bright flowers 
wore scarce. Young winter-blooming plants, 
especially Poinsettiae and Euphorbias, may 
be further increased now from cuttings in 
the hotbed, and those cuttings which are 
rooted should be potted and grown on in a 
light, position. Some things, such as Be¬ 
gonias, may be stopped, to induce a bushy 
habit. Libonia floribunda, a very useful 
winter-flowering plant, should be well grown 
and occasionally pinched during growth, and 
in August placed outside to ripen. Eucharis 
Lilies which have flowered during winter 
may have a shift if necessary, but. not other¬ 
wise. as the bulbs flower best when pinched 
a little. 

Orchids. —One need not bo an expert (o 
grow a few Orchids. A low. rather flat 
roofed house is the most suitable for the cool 
Orchids. The high pitched roof is too hot 
and dry. Abundant moisture is necessary. 
Many fail through keeping the temperature 
too high and the atmosphere too dry. Re¬ 
potting or rebasketing is now being done. 
One of the meet important things is free 
drainage; another is^to^pot in fibrous mate- 
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rial from which all fine stuff has been 
sifted. If any roots are unhealthy, cut them, 
and start afresh. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine, and keep down temperature by venti¬ 
lating and moistening the floors. 

Ventilating fruit-houses.— A close, stuffy 
house is the prelude to insects and mildew'. 
As soon as the sun strikes the glass on 
a bright morning at this season, the tempera¬ 
ture begins to rise, and moisture is deposited. 
A very small aperture along the ridge will 
suffice for the first hour or so, then the open¬ 
ings can be made a little wider ; but at no 
time should a person standing inside feel a 
cold draught. Young fellows, to save them¬ 
selves labour, rush on a lot of ventilation at 
first, instead of doing this in a tentative 
manner. It is rather early in the season yet 
to give much front air, and a good deal de¬ 
pends upon the construction of the house. 
Close early with a saturated atmosphere, 
and when the nights are warm a little night 
ventilation will be beneficial; but no one 
should lay down hard-and-fast rules. Botli 
in ventilating and watering, there is room 
for careful management. Vines and Peaches 
must be well nourished. 

Orchard-house. —The thinning and stop 
ping of the young wood require careful 
study. We want plenty of good foliage to 
carry on the work of the trees and make the 
most of the food supplied, but there must be 
room for the leaves to properly develop. 
Crowded growth lia« a weakening effect 
generally. Roots and leaves have their spe¬ 
cial work to do, and should work in unison. 
Then, feeding with liquid manure and rich 
top-dressings will have its full effect. Close 
at 3.30 to 4 p.m., and syringe freely with 
soft water of the same temperature as the 
house. A little air along the ridge at eight 
o’clock in the evening will be helpful. 

Outdoor garden. —We should be justified 
in having a good grumble at the weather if 
it were not so useless. These who did not 
take the precaution to go round the evergreen 
trees and shrubs and shake off the snow with 
a long, light pole, may have to submit to some 
injury to conifers and other choice trees; 
but at this season damages of a slight nature 
are soon made good. Look after insects on 
Roses. Caterpillars will be troublesome, 
and should be picked off and crushed. 
Liquid-manure may he given from this on¬ 
wards occasionally. Zinc labels arc best for 
Roses, and, if secured with wire, they will 
last a long time. Wood labels soon disap¬ 
pear. Galvanised arches should be painted 
before Roses or creepers of any kind are 
trained upon them. Dahlias will be forward 
enough to move to cold pit now, but should 
bo covered with mats at night. Hollyhocks 
that were raised under glass should be moved 
to a cold frame to harden before planting 
out. Divide and replant stools of Chrysan¬ 
themums. Those who prefer young plants 
will have rooted cuttings in small pots ready 
t > go out. Plant out Pansies and Violas 
8 inches apart, and peg down the long 
•shoots. 

Fruit garden. —Outdoor Peaches and 
Apricots have had a critical time lately; but 
Nature soon repairs damages if aided a little 
with Tobacco-powder to destroy insects. If 
there are signs of blister on the foliage, 
pick off the worst leaves and syringe with 
Quassia extract to which a little sulphur 
and Tobacco-powder have been added and 
well blended. There is nothing like being in 
time in applying remedies. Very often a 
light dressing will suffice if taken in time. 
The Strawberries in cold pits must be freely 
ventilated, and not permitted to suffer from 
w r ant of water. Remove all late blossoms 
and small fruits when enough of the strongest, 
have set to secure a crop. Alpine Strawber¬ 
ries will not be wanted yet, and all early 
blossoms may be cut off. We have generally 
gone over the alpine beds a little later, and 
swung a scythe over the plants to remove the 
flower-spikes. Other spikes will come later 
that will be more valuable. Any spare 
liquid-manure may be given to Strawberries 
now. A mulch of manure will be good for 
Raspberries and Gooseberries. 

Vegetable garden.— Mere attention is 
being given to the French market-gardener’s 


system of forcing vegetables. In our best 
private gardens a good deal of vegetable 
forcing lias always been done. It is mainly 
a question of glass, labour, and manure 
supply. The glass, of course, could lie ob¬ 
tained if the money could bo spared for its 
purchase. A good deal was done with 
hand-lights in the past, and very useful they 
were, even without the hotbed system, which 
the French gardeners created. The only 
difficulty, except near large towns, would bo 
to obtain a supply of manure. In private 
gardens in this country a good deal of vege¬ 
table forcing lias been done with the warmth 
of tree-leaves, which, when mixed with 
manure, are superior to stable manure used 
alone. To start a forcing garden on the 
French system will mean a very large outlay, 
which might not always be a success in the 
hands of our people. There is no doubt the 
man who has the means at his disposal, and 
plods on all the daylight there is, without 
counting his hours, might grow a good deal 
of produce on a small plot of land ; but he 
would have to take into consideration that 
competition would bring down prices, with¬ 
out any reduction of expenses, which on all 
sides have a tendency to rise. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 18th .—We are beginning to plant- out 
some of tho hardiest things, such as Cal¬ 
ceolarias, l’enlstemons, Antirrhinums, 
Stocks, and Asters. In the meantime, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelias, etc., 
are exposed as much as possible to harden 
the foliage to prepare them for planting out. 
Of course, tender things will not be turned 
out yet, but there is much watering of stuff 
now, and, when well hardened, they will 
be better outside. 

May 19th .—Tomatoes in cool houses aro 
now growing freely, and will require fre¬ 
quent disbudding and tying. We have a 
house planted on each side with Sunrise, 
where tw r o stems are taken from each. Other 
houses are confined to single-stemmed plants. 
I believe in planting in good soil, made firm, 
feeding, when necersary, with mulchings to 
save labour. Sowed more Cucumber-seeds. 
Made up a bed for Melons, 60 as to produce 
a nice genial warmth. 

May 20th .—Dahlias are now hardening off 
in cold frames; will bo planted as soon as 
safe. Cactus Dahlias are the most popular, 
but we endeavour to solect those for garden 
planting that will lift the flowers above the 
foliage. Some kinds do not do this. Tho 
Dutch hoe is used freely every fine day ; this 
is profitable work now\ The Onions that 
w'ore raised in heat aro now making rapid 
growth, and will have a dressing of nitrate 
of scxla the first dull day. 

May 21st .—Marrow Peas are sown often 
now, as plenty or Peas is wanted. Liquid- 
manure is given to Lettuces and Cauliflowers 
in dry weather, watering first with clear 
water. Planted a few rows of Brussels 
Sprouts. Sowed more early and late Cauli¬ 
flowers. Lettuces are sown fortnightly, small 
salads ns often as required. Late-keepi.ig 
Onions which have started into growth have 
been planted out to make salading. 

May 22nd .—Disbudding is being done to 
Peaches and Apricots now, but the disbud¬ 
ding of Apricots consists in simply thinning 
out weak shoots; but as many young shoots 
are trained in as room can be found for with¬ 
out- crowding ; young shoots lie close to the 
wall. The early Plums have suffered a good 
deal from the severity of the weather, tut 
the gardener is always hopeful, and inclined 
to be optimistic. Carnations are staked in 
good time. 

May 23rd. —Cleaned and weeded rock- 
garden. and top-dressed with rich soil. The 
hardy fernery has been treated in the same 
way. Moved more flowering plants to con¬ 
servatory, and brought faded things back. 
All the forced bulbs have been planted out 
round the shrubbery, and wherever there 
were vacant spaces. A few Tea Roses still 
in pots have been planted out. Sowed more 
hardy annuals and biennials. 
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POULTRY. 


FATTENING CHICKENS. 

UNDER favourable conditions there is, prob¬ 
ably, no branch of the poultry industry that 
yields a larger profit than the fattening and 
marketing of chicken© during the latter part 
of April and the succeeding month, its the 
supply is naturally somewhat limited, caus¬ 
ing prices to be ‘high. In order to have 
chickens ready during the spring it is neces¬ 
sary to employ the artificial methods of 
hatching and rearing, as broody hens are so 
scarce early in the season. Even when they 
are obtainable they are scarcely to be trusted, 
being restless and liable to forsake their eggs 
upon the slightest provocation. 

Those readers who are fortunate enough 
to possess some well-developed chickens 
should lose no time in disposing of them, 
either fattening them for a few weeks and 
marketing dead, or else selling them immedi¬ 
ately to the fatteners in Surrey and Sussex, 
who are always on the look-out for suitable 
birds, and are* willing to give good prices for 
such. During the latter part of April arid 
during May it is no uncommon thing for 
these men to give as much as 2s. 6d. and 
2s. 9d. per bird, provided they possess large 
frames and flesh of the right colour. They 
do not want them in a fat condition ; in fact, 
they prefer them somewhat lean, so that 
they may add on flesh of the finest quality 
and flavour. Those who prefer to fatten the 
birds themselves, and thus secure double 
profit, should confine them in small enges 
where they cannot obtain much exercise, as 
the less exercise they have the more rapidly 
do they add on flesh, while the meat is softer 
and of a finer quality. Two meals a day 
should be supplied, dividing the day ns 
nearly as possible into equal parts. The 
hours of feeding in the fattening districts are 
generally about C.30 a.in. and 5.30 p.m. In 
this case rather more food is supplied in the 
evening, ns the birds have a longer fast be¬ 
fore them. Before putting into the eagles the 
birds should be dusted with a disinfectant 
powder, as if they are troubled with insects 
they do not fntten nearly so well. 

The food that produces the finest quality 
flesh is ground oats, and while it is a rather 
expensive meal, it pays to use it, os birds 
fed thereupon possess flesh of extreme white¬ 
ness and exquisite flavour. A cheaper mix¬ 
ture is half barley-meal and half ground oats, 
and a cheaper mixture still is one-third 
ground oats, one-third barley-meal, and one- 
third maize. Maize should bo avoided, how¬ 
ever, as it is a bad food, going largely to the 
production of fat, rather than flesh, blit it is 
often used, notwithstanding this, as it in¬ 
creases weight sooner than anything else. 
Grain never should be supplied to fattening 
chickens, but always meal, as they arc un¬ 
able to digest the former properly. With the 
meal there should be mixed some sour skim- 
milk into the consistency of very thick 
cream. Sour milk answers better than 
sweet, as the acidity has a beneficial medici¬ 
nal effect, and really takes the place df green 
food. A little fat added to the food im¬ 
proves the quality and colour of the flesh, 
besides which it helps very materially bo 
increase the weight. 

Before the chickens are killed they should 
be starved for twenty-four or thirty-six hours, 
so ns to quite empty the system of food. 
Plucking should be carefully done, as a tear 
detracts very appreciably from the value.' On 
no account should the birds be sent away to' 
market until they are stone-cold, as if packed 
warm the flesh quickly deteriorates. 

E. T. B. 


Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, leknield street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons^ and other birds, a ho rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our oflice; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how^he birds ha * ' 

and any other inforniation Jikely 1 
advising how to pre^nt^. wirW cr 
should 1m? sent separately*!-* 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters op business should be sent tv the 
Publish kr. The name ami address if the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper f When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be. 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of tfyeir communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as dowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be. sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming: fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Gravel for walks (M. F. Thomas).— The best 
material for surfacing is good, yellow, binding gravel, 
with the coarse stones removed. The best walks we 
know of are those thus made in London gardens. 
When finished off wit h a sprinkling of sea-shells (which 
soon become ground into small particles), as is done 
in some of the London parks and open spaces, they 
surpass any walks we know of and are very agreeable 
to walk oii. 

Marking a tennis-lawn (W.)*— The court should 
be 7$ feet Tong and 27 feet wide for a single-handed 
game, and for a double-handed game 78 feet long and 
30 feet wide. It is divided across the middle (of the 
length) by a net, which should be 3 feet C inches high 
at the posts, and about 3 feet at the centre. The 
half court line is halfway between the side lines and 
parallel with them. The service lines are 21 feet from 
the net, and parallel with it. 

Fern fronds decaying We should assume 

that the Fern you have, evidently one of the Poly- 
podiums, has been brought on hi considerable warmth 
ere you purchased it, ami that the points of the side 
leaves or pinme, being the most tender, had been 
browned because of the exposure. We do not think 
anything in the atmosphere of your Fern-case could 
have produced the injury. The newer fronds ndw 
forming in the cooler temperature may be hardier, 
and possibly will escape harm. 

Daffodils failing (A. A. T.). — Your Daffodil bulbs 
have become too thick. When the foliage has dried 
off we advise you to lift the bulbs and sort them 
over. Select nil the best and largest bulbs, and lay 
by until September, when you can plant them again. 
To secure a good display of Daffodils every year it is 
advisable to lift them every second season, as the 
bulbs become exhausted and run to leaf. Daffodils 
make a number of offsets each year which take the 
strength and vigour from the parent bulb. 

Petunias in window-boxes (P.).—Petunias arc 
well adapted for growing in window-boxee, producing 
a gay and striking effect, especially if a few twiggy 
sprays are inserted at the back of the box to support 
the tidier growths. Do not make the soil too rich 
for them, as, if so, they will go to leaf and flowers 
will be few. A dark-blue Tufted Pansy would form 
the best contrast, but, unless the window-box is very 
roomy, the Petunias will be quite sufficient, as they 
will droop over the front of same. All depends on 
the colour of the Petunias. 

Plants for greenhouse in winter (Amateur).— 
In a temperature of from 40 degs. to 50 degs., if you 
exclude bulbs, which latter would provide a fine show 
during the early spring months, you could bloom 
Camellias, the blue Paris Daisy (Agathsea ecelestis), 
Olivia (Himantophyllum) miniata, Coronilla glauca, 
Primula floribunda and P. obconica. It is useless to 
expect such a show of flower in mid-winter in a house 
such as yours as would be possible in one where 
rather a higher temperature could be maintained. 
Azaleas of the mollis and indica sections, Laehenalias, 
Dcutsia gracilis, Erica hyemalis, and Cytisus race- 
moBus would come Into bloom later. 

Swan River Daisy (Braobycome iberidifolia) 
(/).).—This should be sown on a gentle hot-bed early 
in the spring, and planted in the open ground when 
the seedlings are large enough; or it may be sown in 
the open beds or boTdcrs towards the latter part of 
April, care being taken to sow thinly, and thin out 
the seedlings as soon as they can be conveniently 
handled. In the autumn the plants may he lifted 
and potted, when they will continue to blossom in 
the greenhouse for some time. The plant is partial 
to a dry situation, and in such a position flowers 
profusely, quite hiding the ground with its blue, 
starry blossoms. 

Iris fimbriata in heat (C.).—This, is also known 
under the names of 1. chinensis and I. japoniea. It 
is a lovely winter-flowering greenhouse plant, produc¬ 
ing spikes -of bloom 18 inches in height, the indi 
vidual flowers on which are about 4 inches across and 
of a pale mauve-blue colour blotched with bright 
yellow and fimbriated at the edges, as charming as 
any Orchid. A compost of sandy peat and loam suits 
it well, and it blooms most freely when in a pot 
bound condition. It often commences to expand its 
flowers in December and continues in bloom till the 
end of April, strong plants often producing as 
many ns 100 flowers. Repotting should be taken in 
hand, but only when absolutely necessary, after the 
flowers have withered. It may also be planted out 
in the greenhouse border with pood results. While 


making its foliage, a plentiful supply of liquid is 
required, and weak rnnnure-wuU r is useful in induc¬ 
ing vigorous growth. The temperature of the bouse 
in which it is kept should not fall below' 45 degs., 
40 degs. being the lowest it can endure with safety. 

Tropaeolum tricolor (T.).— When the plants have 
done blooming they should be allowed to gradually 
dry off. When they have completely died down the 
pots should be laid for a time on their sides under 
the greenhouse stage. In autumn they should be 
again repotted. Loam, with a small proportion of 
peat and sand added, makes a suitable compost for 
them. In potting, the bulbs should be about half 
covered with soil; the pots should be well draiued. 
When the young shoots begin to grow, care should 
be taken to well cover the base of the trellis with 
them. The top of a well-furnished Spruce Fir makes 
a good support for this plant, provided it has been 
cut off for some time before using. A balloon shaped 
wire-trellis is, however, generally used to train on. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Jasminum nudlflorum (W. South- 
comb).—Thin Jasmine flowers on the young wood, and, 
if pruned hard, a good many of the blossoms would 
be cut away, unless the cutting-in was done imme¬ 
diately after flowering. The best time to prune is 
early in spring. By doing this, and allowing the plant 
to have its own way, long flowering sprays will be 
obtained. In mild seasons it often flowers in De¬ 
cember, but the usual time is from the beginning to 
the end of January. It should always have a warm, 
suiuiy aspect, against a wall if possible. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers setting (H .).—Cucumbers produce 
two diverse forms of flowers. The earliest are the 
pollen-bearing or male flowers. These have no fruits 
attached. The seed-producing or female flowers come 
on the points of the young fruits. To produce fruit 
for eating not only is fertilising these latter with 
pollen needless, but it is undesirable, as the ends of 
the fruits ure in that ease swollen and seedy when 
eaten. If you specially want a fruit to produce 
seed, then the flower on it must be carefully fertilised 
by placing pollen from the male bloom on to its 
centre when fully open. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

\f. F. Thomas.—See reply to “ Subscriber,” re 
Sohinum cap&icastrum, in our issue of February 28th, 
page 700, a copy of which can be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for ljd.— Lanark.— Cut out when 
flowering is over, all the dead branches, and en¬ 
courage the growth of young wood by top-dressing 
with a mixture of peat and leaf-soil, and watering 

freely if the weather is dry.- L. II.— We should 

think that “Plant Breeding,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
would answer your purpose. The price is, we think, 

4s.- F. Williams.— You should write to G. II. 

Richards for his " Sunshade,” ft dry powder that can 
be mixed with water, or procure a preparation called 
” Summer Cloud.” When sending queries, please rend 

our rules as to giving address as well as name.- 

IT. Wheeler.— Any hardy plant-grower could procure 

for you plants of Violet La France.- Alfred II. 

Browne.—See reply in our issue of March 28th, page 

53.- R. II. S.—The silver spots on the leaves of 

your - President Carnot Begonia are quite natural. 
The description of the plant is: Leaves bronzy-green 
ground, large silver spots, under-surface carmine, 

which is the case in the leaf you send.- G. Fletcher 

and Co.—Write to Strawsons, 71a, Queen Victoria- 

street, London, E.C.- B.Sc.— The only way is to 

put the mntter into a solicitor’s hands, and Instruct 
him to carry it through. If you do otherwise, you 

will find that trouble will arise.- L'has. Edwards.— 

Get a fair-sized tin, and make small holes in the lid. 
This will answer quite well. There is a bellows 
manufactured for the purpose, the price of which w, 

wc think, 6s. 6d.-Af. Southcomb.— Write to Messrs. 

Lloyd, Lawrence and Co., 20, Worship street, London, 

E.C.- II. A'., Catford.— You can use the solution 

you refer to, but we should advise you to wait until 
the fruits have set. You can use the solution for 
any plants troubled with the blight. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— B.—1, Bilbergia nutans; 2, 

E^heveria rotusn.- A.— 1, Oxalis cernua; 2, O. 

cernua H.-pl.- A. fi. G.—l, Kpimedium pinnatum; 

2, Aralhi Sieboldi; 3, .Snowy Mespilus (Amelanehier 

canadensis).- F. L. M.— 1, Leopard’s Banc (Doroni- 

cum caucusicum); 2, Polemoniuin coeruleum variega- 

tum; 3; Sedum californicum.- J. M. C.-1, Dendro- 

bium Wardiamim; 2, Dendrohium primulinum.— 
M. C.— Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna); 2, 

Primula denticulata; 3, Primula rosea.-IT. B. J.'— 

1. Primus Padus (The Bird Cherry).-Af. N. L.— l, 

Clivift miniata; 2, Francoa rainosa; 3, Ribes aureum : 

4, Lonieera tntarica.- G. II. and SfTrub .—The 

Snowy Mespilus (Amelanehier canadensis).-J/. IT. 

Daltry. — Saxifraga eaespitosa.- Kenwigs. — Prnnus 

triloba fl. pi. E. II. Goggs. — The Snowy Mespilus 
(Amelanehier canadensis).—c.—Phlox canadensis.— 
F. Davey.— Probably Reine Marie Henrielte. 


Catalogues received —John Peed and Sons. West 
Norwood, S.E.— List of Begonias, Caladiums, and 
Gloxinias.- T. S. Ware (’02), Ltd., Feltham, Middle¬ 
sex.— Bedding plaitts. 


Certificates to exhibitors at horticultural 
shows —We have received from the Educational 
Supply Association, Ltd., 42, llolborn Viaduct, a 
sample of a certificate which they have issued for 
presentation to exhibitors at horticultural shows. 
The words ‘‘Diploma of Merit” are printed on it, 
but the certificate can also be supplied with blank 
centre. that any society can have its own special 
lettering printed. The price is 3s. per duzen. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Occasionally one secs fine crops of Toma¬ 
toes growing in the open air trained up sticks, 
and regularly as the season comes round we 
find growers still ready to risk the plants in 
the open with the expectation that a good 
season w ill follow. Whore a largo number of 
lants has to be prepared, attention cannot 
e bestowed upon them as regards potting off 
and growing them on to a good size prepara¬ 
tory to planting in the open ; consequently 
the plants which are put out are very apt to 
be weakly in habit or not very forward. 
When this latter is the case the best of the 
season is passed before the fruits have a 
chance of ripening. Plants to succeed well 
must be, comparatively speaking, of a firm 
and woody habit, as it is such that are (likely 
to ward off attacks of disease the longest. 

In the cultivation of Tomatoes in the open 
air there are two extremes to guard against— 
viz., the starvation treatment, on the one 
hand ; and over-feeding, on the other. In 
over fed plants stems and leaves are certainly 
large, but so devoid of stamina as to easily 
fall a prey to disease, while the fruits do not 
set freely. The soil the plants are being pre¬ 
pared in must not Ik* over-rich upon any ac¬ 
count, neither must the stations nor borders 
for planting. These latter are very often tco 
loose and rich; consequently, tho plants 
ramble away and make a soft, immature 
growth. Some of the best crops of Tomatoes 
1 have ever seen were produced from plants 
grow ing in large pots and boxes, half plunged, 
against a sunny south wall. This system can 
be strongly recommended, but there must Imj 
no lack of attention in watering and feeding, 
especially if a dry time should ensue. 1 have 
seen plants even when- growing in the open 
up against south walls, where the root room ; 
«as not restricted, suffer to such an extent 
from the want of moisture at the roots, u*s to 
cause the foliage to curl up and have a de¬ 
cided bluish cast. Narrow borders raised 
above the surface can lx; highly recommended, 
as by this method the roota are ill a warmer 
medium, and, being partially confined, they 
do not ramble away, but make a firm and 
fruitful growth. A stout plank pllaccd on 
edge about 18 inches from the wall will be 
sufficient space, but it must be remembered 
that the root-run being curtailed, feeding and 
watering must not be neglected. 

Again, the soil provided for the plants to 
root in is often too rich. Some good loam or 
even ordinary soil, with a fifth of pulverised 
horse-manure rubbed through a sieve, with a 
fair proportion of wood-ashes, will form a 
root-run capable of supporting the plants 
until the fruit is well advanced. The middle of 
May will be quite time enough to commence 
hardening off the plants by removing them to 
an airy pit. By the end of the month the 
plants may be fully exposed during the day- 
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time, at any rate. After this date it will 
depend on the season whether they may be 
set out or not, but about the first week in 
June, or even a week later, one may trust 
them in the open, if, after planting, some 
slight protection is afforded. The main point 
in the cultivation of Tomatoes is to keep all 
lateral shoots rubbed out as soon as they are 
seen. 

Tomatoes are essentially sun-loving plants, 
and they must he so grown that almost every 
gleam of sunshine can reach them. A. 

-- There is no reason why Tomatoes 

should not be successfully grown out-of-doors 
from May till the middle of October. Select 
a sunny position, where the soil is light and 
well drained, as Tomatoes will not thrive on 
soil that is heavy or sodden. Firm planting, 
with frequent change of soil, produces the 
best crops. Overcrowding is a frequent 
cause of failure. If Tomatoes are to be 
planted in a single row along a border, 
18 inches apart will be quite enough, but if 
in double rows, 2 feet should be given, with 
3 feet between the rows. Remove all side- 
shoots from the first. Tho single-stem sys¬ 
tem is the best. It is not advisable to allow 
thp plant to carry more than t.lirco trusses of 
fruit. After the third truss is sot, remove 
the leading shoot. The holes for the plants i 
should be (i inches deep and 1) inches across, i 
and tho plants should be buried 2 inches 
deeper in the soil than they were in the pots 
or boxes. They should be staked firmly with 
a 5-feet, very stout, Bamboo cane. After 
the fruitfl on the second truss begin to ripen, 
withhold all stimulants. Feeding is not 
necessary; indeed, it is not advisable until 
the fruits on the first irut-n are as large as 
Peas. After this, Tomatoes will take as much 
support as any other plant, and are much , 
benefited by a change of stimulants. In dry ' 
weather the plants will require plenty of 
water; they should be watered well at least 
once a week. The amateur often plants out 
in ground heavily charged with manure. 
This only produces coarse leafage, that in¬ 
vites disease. The plants should be short- 
jointed, with hard, woody stems ami dark, 
firm foliage. That the outdoor culture of 
Tomatoes is precarious there is no denying, 
yet it is only in exceptionally bad seaeons 
that a total failure results. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


Raising: Vegetable Marrow-plants out¬ 
doors.— Where hamllights, cloches, or, fail¬ 
ing these, ordinary deal boxes, 14 inches in . 
diameter, and 10 inches deep, having sides 
only, and neither tops nor bottoms, can be 
obtained, or made- and they cost little to j 
make—I prefer to advise the sowing of Mar¬ 
row-seeds on mounds where the plants are to 
remain to fruit, rather than to rely on plants 
raised in houses or frames in pots.* The sow¬ 
ing may be done at once—indeed, quite early 
in May. Holes 20 inches in diameter, and 
12 inches deep, at some 4 feet to 5 feet apart, 


may be opened, the soil being placed close 
to each hole. Into each one should be placed 
a small barrowload of short, warm manure, 
that being well trodden down. On that put 
4 inches thickness of the soil, making a raised 
mound in each case ; then in a circle 9 inch* s 
over sowing six seeds at equal distances. 
After watering, if needed, place the boxes 
over the seeds, and on each a big pane of 
glass. Later thin out the plants on each 
mound to three only. As a rule, such plants 
beat in growth and productiveness those 
grown on in pots for planting out.— D. 

LITTLE GROWN VEGETABLES. 

We have, roughly, in our garden list of 
ediblo vegetables some fifty distinct kinds at 
least. Sueli a number, including, as it does, 
leaf and heart or head plants, pods, fruits, 
such as Tomatoes, Marrows, etc. ; roots, 
deep-growing, like Carrots, and shallow 
growing, like Onions and Turnips ; tuberous- 
roots, such as Potatoes and Artichokes; 
edible-stemmed plants, such as Seakale and 
Celery; salads of various descriptions, and 
numerous herbs, furnishes great variety in 
texture or substance, in character of growth, 
and in tho season of maturity. So many 
good things now make a kitchen-garden, when 
fully cropped, one of remarkable inclusive 
ness, as also of productiveness; hence, in 
British gardening we are, in vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, as rich as is any nation in the world. 
Our comparatively temperate climate, aided 
by cheap and extensive glass protection, 
enables us to have something or other good 
and fairly plentiful all the year round; and 
yet, out of the fifty kinds mentioned, prob¬ 
ably not more than thirty six are in general 
cultivation. 

Outside of these, there are some twelve to 
sixteen kinds grown here and there by a few, 
but by none generally. They rank amongst 
little grown kinds, yet here and there one 
finds a few growers. Comparatively new is 
the Stachys tuberifera, or Chinese Artichoke, 
which produces its small white tubers in 
great abundance, and these, when properly 
cooked, are delicious eating; yet how seldom 
is it met with in gardens! Maize, or Sweet 
Corn, again, is largely grown in America, 
but here scarcely anyone favours green cobs. 
When well cooked, they are a delicious vege¬ 
table. Efforts have been made to popularise 
the sound-stemmed Kohl Itabi as an edible 
garden vegetable, but with little success. 
There is something about the bulbous tex 
turn of the fleshy stems, if ever so well 
cooked, that does not find favour her?. 
Celeriac is more widely grown than is either 
of those named, but it is far from being re 
garded as a popular vegetable. As a salad 
or stewed. Celery, when well blanched, is 
highly flavoured, but Celeriac, being a root 
only, and by no means of attractive appear¬ 
ance, is consumed chiefly in a cooked state, 
and has to be very admirably served to make 
i it acceptable. Cardoons are good only when 
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their Urge and rather tough leaf-stems are 
well blanched, but still, even at their best, 
are less pleasing to eat than is good Celery. 
Scorzonera, because the roots have dark 
skins, are much less popular than are the 
white roots of Salsify; yet, when cooked, 
they are equally good. Salsify is commonly 
grown, the other is seldom found in gardens. 

To give sweet, well blanched salading in 
winter, good, stout roots of Chicory are 
admirable. It is a root that- merits wider 
cultivation and appreciation. Spinach Beet, 
Good King Henry, or Mercury, Corn 
Salad, Dandelion, and a few others also rank 
amongst kinds that- have soino merits, but 
fare badly in popularity, because we have so 
many other vegetables that are superior. 


WELL ROTTED MANURE. 

In instructions given to amateurs (like myself), you 
always see the &Jw>vo words, in regard to preparing 
soil for plants in pots. 1 wish to know what well- 
rotted manure is, and to get information on the 
point I will ask a few questions:—(I) Last summer I 
made a stark of loam (rut, from a pasture), with a 
certain quantity of fresh manure sandwiched in be¬ 
tween the layers of loam. I have had this heap 
turned over two or three times, and now it is stood 
under an open shed, the outer part looks very 
dry, but the interior is quite moist. Would you call 
the manure that is in that heap well rotted, and 
is that heap of soil, etc., fit for potting plants? 
(2) I amuse myself trying to grow Chrysanthemums, 
and in preparing soil for t he early shifts, I have gone 
to this heap, taken some of the soil, and have broken 
up the bite of manure as small as possible, so as to 
make it mix well, and before using the same I have 
stood this small quantity by itself and turned it over 
frequently. Notwithstanding this, when potting. I 
hn\e always found small flakes of the manure in the 
soil, and such as 1 see I discard. Would you call this 
manure well rotted? (3) I have a heap of horse- 
manure (fresh when got), which has been standing in 
a heap, without being turned over, as I shall use it 
for a mulch for my young fruit-trees later on. This 
heap is now three months old. Would you call it 
well rotted now, or, if not, when will it deserve that 
title?—C olonel. 

[Before answering your queries, we may 
point out. that the term “well rotted 
manure,” which is puzzling you, conveys 
quite a different meaning when used in con¬ 
nection with the preparation of a compost, 
for the potting of plants than when employed 
with respect to the preparation of a piece of 
garden ground for any particular crop. In 
the latter instance, a gardener would at 
once know that he should use manure for 
the enrichment of the soil that, has been lying 
in a heap outdoors long enough for the whole 
of the constituents to have become thoroughly 
decomposed. When it has arrived at this 
stage the bulk of the manure is black, moist, 
and rather adhesive, and can generally be 
dug out with a spade. In this condition it 
is at once available as plant food when dug 
into the soil, hence the reason for well 
rotted manure being recommended for cer¬ 
tain crops, and which also explains the use 
of the term in connection therewith. 

Turning to the other side of the question, 
manure such as that we have just been con 
sidering would be quite unsuitable for pot¬ 
ting, on account of its being too pasty and 
cold, and from its having parted with a great 
deal of its ammonia. In other words, it is in 
too advanced a stage of decomposition to 
form one of the constituents of a potting 
compost. Manure for this latter purpose, 
which should consist of horse-droppings only, 
is collected in sufficient quantity and placed 
in an open shed, and spread out thinly, so 
that a mild degree of fermentation only is 
engendered. If the droppings become too 
dry, they are watered, and after lying in this 
manner for two or three months they may 
be thrown together into a heap about a yard 
in height and two yards in width, when the 
component parts begin at once to decay, and 
the whole is ready for use, or well rotted, in 
from nine to twelve mouths’ lime. By keep¬ 
ing the manure under cover the bulk of it is 
then in the right condition as regards mois 
ture, and although the outside of the heap 
will be dry and flaky, it should not be wasted, 
but utilised when soil-mixing is going on by 
rubbing it through a sieve. 

We will now deal with your queries. In 
the first place, the heap of soil you mention 
is quite fit for potting, os the manure has, 
or should, by this time have become suf¬ 
ficiently “rotted” down. But, if on another 
occasion you form a stack of loam and place 
layers of manure between the turvjs, do not 
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chop dow r n and turn the heap as you have 
done, hut, let it, alone, and chop loam and 
manure down together as you require it. By 
beginning at one end and chopping from the 
top to the bottom of the stack in a vertical 
direction the soil will always be in a dry 
condition, and keep better and longer than 
when rain is able to gain access to the in¬ 
terior. The disadvantage attending the stack 
ing of loam in this manner is that manure is 
not suited to all plants alike, and when it. is 
adopted another stack of nothing but. loam 
should be made. The next paragraph is 
answered by our remarks as to the utilisa¬ 
tion of the dry, flaky portions of the manure, 
and if the latter hns been lying by for a 
period of nine to twelve months, you may 
consider it as being well rotted, or sufficiently 
so for the needs of plants grown in pots. 

In regard to your third query, although 
the manure has been standing in a heap for 
the past three months, it is by no means 
well rotted, and if you open the heap you. 
will, without- doubt, find it white looking and 
dry, as a result of fermentation. IF you wish 
to rot. the materials down, treat the whole 
as advised above ; but as we gather from your 
remarks that you require the manure for 
mulching after a time, lay it out thinly, to 
prevent further loss of ammonia, and keep it. 
so till you require to use it. The length of 
time necessary to render droppings suffi¬ 
ciently rotted for potting is given above, and 
for outdoor use it, will take about the same 
time, or less if stacked outdoors, especially 
in a wet season.] 


TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS IN 
SUMMER. 

(Reply to “St. John’s,” Jersey.) 
When the season for cutting ceases many 
beds are neglected, but that is the time the ! 
roots require extra food, moisture, nud sup- ' 
port. In many gardens large quantities of j 
manure are placed on the bed* in the late 1 
autumn at. a Keason the roots are almost in¬ 
active. The roots arc not always able to take 
the food supplied them, and without top 
growth it is useless to feed. On the other 
hand, it would do a great deal more good 
given a,s soon as cutting ceased, and in the 
case of old beds, large masses of manure 
destroy the roots instead of assisting them. 
In the case of worn out or impoverished beds, 
no matter how much fowl is given it. cannot 
give new life if there is no root action, but 
in the case of healthy plants food given dur¬ 
ing the growing season when the crowns are 
being formed gives the help required, and 
builds up better crowns. A heaw dressing 
of salt—say, in the late autumn (Kovember) 
—does more harm than good. The plants 
certainly require a certain amount of salt, 
but not when at rest, as given then it sours 
the soil and keeps the roots at, a lower tern 
pern ture than the ground. Give salt from 
April to August, not later, and even then it 
should be well washed down to the roots. 
Another point often lost sight of is the state 
of the soil. In heavy clay soils the use of 
salt requires more care, and should not be 
applied earlier than May or later than 
August, and only in moderate quantities in 
showery weather. Beds which have had little 
moisture since cutting ceased will feel the 
strain next season, especially in light soils 
resting on gravel. In many gardens the old 
system of raised beds is still in vogue, and in 
dry seasons these beds are the first to sutler 
and the most difficult to keep moist. Beds, 
or what should more properly be termed rows 
of plants on the flat, are much better in such 
seasons. nnd where room is no object, a yard 
between the planks will give splendid results. 
With plants grown thus, irrigation can be 
carried out. which is the best means of pro¬ 
moting a free, strong growth, and no better 
use can be made of liquid-manure than for 
these plants. Where liquid manure cannot 
be given, such fertilisers as fish-manure, 
guano, and salt may be given liberally and 
well washed in. Fish-manure is one of the 
best fertilisers. The proportion in which 
this food may be used depends upon the state 
of the soil. Apply it. twice a month, in pre¬ 
ference to strong doses with long intervals 
between. Jt i.s a safe manure when ample 


moisture is given. Guano is likewise valu¬ 
able, but though applied in the same way as 
fish-manure, if of the best kind it must be 
used in smaller quantities. There are other 
foods, such as soot and other rich fertilisers, 
that, can be used in case animal-manures are 
not procurable. In the case of light 6oils, 
a mulch between the rows in dry seasons is 
of great, importance, especially with young 
planks. 

Seaweed is good for Asparagus, and 
growers by the seaside use nothing else when 
they can get it. It should l>e put on fresh in 
the autumn, and forked in in the spring, 
when, should the roots not be deep enough 
to allow the soil to be moved, spread a little 
soil over the seaweed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late Peas. —Except where the soil is cool 
and naturally holding or retentive of mois¬ 
ture, it is doubtful whether it be good policy 
to sow Reas later than during the month of 
May. Where a north border is available, 
anil the ground has been deeply trenched 
and manured, a mulch of moist, manure can 
be given after staking has taken place, and 
an ample supply of water furnished, then 
conditions are favourable for sowings so late 
as June. But to have very late Peae, it is 
unwise, except, in cold districts or on deep 
soil, to sow tall varieties, as these take some 
time to mature their crops. Varieties that 
range from feet to 4 feet, in height are 
generally the best, and a good selection is 
Matchless Marrowfat, Continuity. Gladstone, 
Autocrat, and Latest of All. Where, how¬ 
ever. it i.s not wise to sow varieties naturally 
late and comparatively long in maturing 
pods, then sow Early Giant, Senator, and 
Peerless Marrow. Late Peas have, to face, as 
potent enemies, mildew and thripe. Both 
come very much from root-drought. Liberal 
waterings overhead are very beneficial.—D. 

Solid Celery. —In a book on vegetables re¬ 
cently published, a leading grower and ex¬ 
hibitor, in describing Celery culture and 
blanching, unfortunately omits to mention the 
very common fault found in leaf stems of 
hollowness. Nothing tends so much to evi¬ 
dence defects as does that feature, and, 
no matter how fine and well blanched Celery 
may be, yet, if the stems be not solid, they 
will not pass muster. Possibly the defect 
is inherent in varieties or stocks, although it 
is difficult to understand any seedsman grow¬ 
ing a stock which has that grave defect. It 
is by no means improbable that this hollow¬ 
ness of stem i.s due also to defective treat¬ 
ment of the plants in a young stage, allow¬ 
ing the seedlings in the pans to become 
crowded nnd weakly, to become dry at the 
roots, to putting out plants into trenches, 
and refraining from giving shade in hot sun¬ 
shine until well rooted, also from planting 
too thickly, and not. keeping the trenches 
sufficiently moist. Celery needs ample room, 
manure, and water, and to be grown quickly. 
—K. 8. 

Mustard and Cress.— How seldom do we 
sec in private gardens, and especially in 
those of amateurs, those singularly perfect 
results of Mustard and Cress culture, such as 
the market grower produces ! In boxes some 
12 inches bv 10 inches over, and 2 inches 
deep, arc brought to market these small 
salads in such a way as to command admira¬ 
tion. Greengrocers purchase them, and as 
the salads keep fresh in the boxes for three 
or four days, the retailer cuts his customer 
such quantities ns may be desired. Did pri¬ 
vate growers adopt this simple plan, they 
might have salads just as good and readily. 
The soil in the boxes, however, should not be 
used twice over for the same purpose. The 
boxes also are the better for a good washing 
each time before being refilled. The surface 
soil should be very fine, the seed sown upon 
it very thickly, and be just pressed in with 
the aid of a wood block, then watered, stood 
on the floor of a warm greenhouse, or in a 
frame, and covered up with two or three 
thicknesses of newspaper, which should re¬ 
main on the plants, for ns growth fnkes place 
the plants will lift the paper, growth being 
quick and tender.--D. 
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The Showy-flowering Crab (Pyrus epecta- 
bilis).—Our gardens have been enriched of 
recent years with a variety of beautiful 
flowering Crabs- some wild species, otliers 
crosses with the old Siberian Crab. Some 
of these trees are very pretty gains. But. 
looking over all. and with some experience 
of them, we doubt if there is a finer tiling 
among them (if as fine) than the tree here 
named, and the name is quite justified by 
its handsome effect in flower. It is as hardy 
and free as the wild Crab, and grows in any 
soil, even in London. It has been very 
beautiful at Kew lately. 


Colden-leaved Mock Orange. This variety 
of the common Mock Orange (Philadelphia 
coronarius) is less in stature than the ordi¬ 
nary form, hut its main distinctive feature 
is that the leaves, when they are first ex¬ 
panded. arc of a pleasing shade of soft yel¬ 
low, which, seen in a mass, is very effective. 
As the summer advances the leaves gradu¬ 
ally become greener, fill in colour they nearly 
approach the ordinary form. It is, therefore, 
evident that it should only be employed 
where a spring rather than n summer display 
is desired. The golden-leaved variety of 
Spiraea opulifolia behaves in a similar 
manner.- X. 


Flowering branches of the Weeping Japanese Cherry (Primus pendula). 


there are specimens over 50 feet high. Tlie 
leaves resemble these of the common Cherry, 
the flowers of a lovely shade of rose, and, as 
may be seen by our illustration, borne very 
freely. In the United States and France it 
seems to flower more freely than in England 
—no doubt owing to the summer being much 
hotter. Even in Britain it is, when in 
flower, very beautiful, and there are fine 
specimens of it in the nurseries of Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, at Coombe, and Mr. 
Waterer, at Knap Hill. It should, where 
possible, be given a sunny spot, sheltered 
from the north and egst—not that it is at 


<1 east—not that it u 
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NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Erica hybrida. —This pretty Heath, which 
is understood to be a hybrid of Erica carnea 
and Erica mediterranca, is a capital thing 
| for early flowering in the open. In a former 
j garden of mine it never preceded E. carnea, 

; but in mv present one, which is less peaty in 
its soil, it flowers a little earlier than the 
typical E. carnea, although not before E. 
carnea alba. It has not quite the brightness 
of E. carnea, coming nearer E. mediterranea 
in both the colours of the flowers and in the 
erect habit. It is, however, r useful plant 


Vitis inconstans. —This, which is far bet¬ 
ter known as Ampelopsis Veitchi. is just now 
pushing rapidly into growth, and just as the 
first, leaves are making their appearance the 
points of difference between some individuals 
are very marked. Thus in one form the large 
three-lobed leaves are of a bright green tint, 
another with leaves entire, or nearly bo, is 
of the same hue, while particularly notice¬ 
able just now is one whose foliage is of a 
rich shining bronzy tint, totally distinct from 
that of either of the preceding. These bronzy 
forms vary a good deal in depth of colouring, 
and to the richest tinted one the varietal 
name of purpurea is generally applied.—T. 

Plants In tubs in courtyard.— Bays, 
Boxes, Portugal Laurels, Euonymuses, and 
j green-leaved Dracpenan are very effective, 

! when of good size, and may be placed in 
I position now. Later on Oranges and Olean 
i ders may be placed outside. A group of 
plants in tubs may be mado very interesting. 

I Choice Acers may be included. 

Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
I (price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (Sd. 

J poet free, SJd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may he had {ojf all (iq^pav^nts, or of the I'ulv 
lisher, post free, for 2». 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WEEPING JAPANESE CHERRY. 
(Prunus pendula). 

This is one of the earliest Cherries to come 
into bloom, commencing usually towards the 
end of March. Owing to its weeping habit it 
has been commonly worked on stocks from 
5 feet to 6 feet high, but it conies true from 
seed, as havS been proved at Kew. In the 
old temple grounds in Japan we learn that 


all tender, but as it flowers at a time when 
eolil winds prevail, the blooms may have a 
chance to develop. 

This Cherry is a precious addition to our 
trees and shrubs, and we ought to try it on 
various stocks, so that it might not die off as 
some Cherries do, no doubt owing to having 
l been grafted on an unsuitable stock. It 
, should be raised from seed, and also layers. 
If we can get healthy and enduring plants of 
this, then people can see what a lovely shrub 
j for pergolas, etc, as well as a low, weeping 
1 tree, this Japanese Cherry is. 


for the rock garden or the border, as it will 
thrive even in common loam, and really needs 
no peat, which is considered necessary for 
the hardy Heaths. The flowers are paler 
than those of E. carnea, but they are yet 
bright enough to be welcome as January 
dawns and until April has come in, as I have 
had them this season.—S. A., Dumfries. 

The Spanish Furze (Genista hispaniea).— 
The spring months see many members of the 
Broom family and immediate allies at their 
best. One oF the number is this Genista, a 
pretty dwarf shrub, whose golden-yellow 
flowers are borne in great profusion. When 
in good condition it forms a dense mass of 
bright green spiny twigs, cheerful at all sea¬ 
sons, but, of course, the plant is additionally 
attractive when laden with blossoms. It 
reaches, as a rule, a height of 18 inches to 
2 feet, and for the foreground of shrubberies 
or for the largo arrangements of roekwork 
it is a very desirable shrub. Like many of 
its class, it resists drought better than shrubs 
in general, and it will also thrive in the 
neighbourhood of towns. This Genista is not 
at all difficult to strike from cuttings, if they 
are taken towards the end of the summer 
and inserted in sandy soil in a frame, where, 
if kept close, they will root during the fol¬ 
lowing spring, if not before. Seeds are also 
produced, from whence young plants can be 
readily raised. Dwarf as is this Genista, 
there are some other s|»ccies still less in 
stature, notably G. sagiltalis, whose procum¬ 
bent stems are winged in a very peculiar 
manner. It is essentially a roekwork shrub, 
and in exposed positions it will stand drought 
well.—X. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

THE NICKERSON CUPS FOR ROSES. 
Some time ago an enthusiastic American 
Rose grower placed in the hands of our 
National Rose Society three cups, valued at 
five guineas earh, to be awarded to the 
raiser of the best Hybrid Perpetual, best 
Hybrid Tea, and the best Tea-scented Rose 
put into commerce since the year 1900. The 
awards were made by a committee of the 
National Rose Society, and the result was 
that Frau Karl Druschki gained the award 
as the best Hybrid Perpetual, Dean Hole 
ns the best Hybrid Tea, and Mine. Jules 
Gravereaux as the best Tea-scented. I sup¬ 
pose no one will find fault with these awards, 
as all are general favourites. The only 
point of difference was that the last-named 
Rose seems to be as much an Hybrid Tea 
as it does a Tea Rose. It is a remarkable 
fact, as noted by Mr. Molvneux in the 
National Rose Society’s Annual, that all 
three Roses arc named after the president or 
the wife of the president of the British, 
French, and German Rose societies. Since 
these awards were made Mr. Nickerson ha6 
gone one better, and has offered twelve cups, 
each of the same value, to be awarded to the 
raisers of the following: — 

A. — Climbing Roses that bloom in clusters: 
The best crimson, the best pink, the best 
white, the l>est yellow. 

B. — Climbing Hoses that produce their 
blossoms singly': The best crimson, the best 
pink, the best white, the best yellow. 

C. Best bedding Roses: The best crimson, 
the best pink, the best white, the best yellow. 

A committee was formed of the National 
Rose Society and other Rose-growers to 
adjudicate, and the result was announced at 
a recent meeting of the National Rose Society. 
The following Roses were frelected, the first 
named in each set obtaining the cup: — 

A. Crimson: Crimson Rambler, Gross 
an Teplitz, Hiawatha. Pink: Dorothy 
Perkins, Blush Rambler, Lady Gay. White: 
Aimee Vibert, Felicite-Perpetuo, Bonnet's 
Seedling. Yellow: Alieter Stella Gray, 
Claire Jacquier, Aglaia. 

B. — Crimson: Ards Rover, Reinc Olga dc 
Wurtemburg, Longworth Rambler. Pink: 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grnnt, Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout. White: Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Una, Macranlha. Yellow: Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Juice 
Gravereaux. 

C. — Crimson: Hugh Dickson, Ulrich 
Brunner, Richmond. Pink: Caroline Tes¬ 
tout, Mme. Abel Cliatenay, La France. 
White: Frau Karl Druschki, White Maman 
Cochet, Viscountevss Folkestone. Yellow: 
Mme. Ravary, Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir 
de Pierre Nutting. 

I am not disposed to offer any general 
criticism of these selections, knowing that 
they are all first-rate Roses, but 1 think the 
judges have departed from the intention of 
t.he donor in the ease of the Climbers in 
Group B. Evidently he intended the award 
to be made to Roses that produced fine in¬ 
dividual flowers. In the crimson, surely 
Francois Crousse is a better Rose than Ards 
Rover, and in the white how can one include 
Una and Macrantha? Surely Climbing 
Kaiseriu Augusta Victoria and Climbing 
Devoniensis stand before such Roses as the 
two named. Then in the yellows of the 
Group B, W. A. Richardson is practically a 
cluster Rose, and it requires a good deal of 
imagination to term Mme. Jules Gravereaux 
yellow. I should have thought Duchcsse 
d’Auers Red t and Marechal Niel would have 
found a place in this triplet. In Group C 
I will only offer one criticism. Instead of 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting. which rarely 
opens clean outdoors, I would place Mme. 
Hoste, a grand Rose, if not very intense in 
its yellow shade. The thirty-six kinds named 
will be a good guide to purchasers. 

It is gratifying to know that the National 
Rose Society have elected Mr. Nickerson as 
one of their vice-presidents, as such an enthu¬ 
siastic Rose-grower should certainly be con¬ 
nected with the society that represents our 
pat ion al flower. Rosa. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Artificial manure for Roses —On page 132 of 
Gardening, May 2nd, “Rosa” writes, under "Soot 
for Tea Roses “ Artificials (manures) are all very 
well for annual plants, such as Chrysanthemums, 
etc.; hut when we have a shrub like the Rose to 
deal with we want it to go on for years, and must 
not undermine its constitution by artificial manures, 
although some of them, if used cautiously, are help¬ 
ful.” As everyone cannot readily get soot or fresh 
cow-manure, will “Rosa" kindly say what artificial 
manure he would use to get results equal to soot, 
etc., without undermining the constitution of the 
Rose? I would prefer a manure to use in liquid 
form and instructions to use it successfully. My 
Roses are planted out in the greenhouse. I enjoy 
" Rosa's” articles very much.— John Terras. 

[As you caunot procure fresh cow-manure 
and soot very readily, I should advise water¬ 
ing the Roses with guano-water. A good, 
reliable guano ie a capital stimulanL If the 
plants have been planted out some consider¬ 
able time—say, three or four years—they 
can take a stronger dose than those planted 
comparatively recently. I have usually 
found that 1 oz. of guano to a gallon of water 
is sufficient. I usually mix the guano into 
a paste, measuring out as much of the guano 
as I need at the rate given above, then stir 
this into the given quantity of water, or it 
may be mixed in the water-can as required. 
Well established plants could take quite a 
gallon of such liquid once a week, as soon 
as the email flower-buds are visible. Per¬ 
haps you may have noticed in “Seasonable 
Work,” which has appeared under the 
“Rose” heading from time to time, that I 
recommend giving the plants some bone- 
meal soon after they are pruned. If the 
bone-meal be pointed into the surface soil 
with a label, the work of dissolving lakes 
placo more readily, and subsequent water¬ 
ings carry down the tiny particles of bone 
to the roots. This ie a very slow acting fer¬ 
tiliser, but very reliable; and, although it is 
now late to apply it, you would do well to 
give the plants a sprinkling at once, ns it will 
help the second crop of blossom, and aid 
considerably in building up the strength of 
the plant for another year. The guano- 
water may be applied in addition as directed. 
If you arc planting out any more Roses 
under glass, you would do well to give the 
lower spit of soil a good dressing of bone, 
cither 1 inch or £ inch, as this is one of the 
most lasting manures wo have. It supplies 
the phosphates which contribute largely to 
the production of fine blossoms on Roses, 
and fruit upon fruit-trees.] 

Climbing Roses in cold greenhouse — I have 
four climbing Rose-trees—Niphetos, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Marshal Niel, and Reine Marie Hcnrictte— 
planted in 14-inch pote in cold lean-to greenhouse, 
facing north-cast. They are fastened to a wood 
trellis on wall. They were planted in November last, 
and not watered until March, when they were show¬ 
ing good, healthy growth. The pots stood on con¬ 
crete floor until about three weeks ago, when, think¬ 
ing they wanted air underneath, 1 carefully lifted 
each upon three pieces of thick tile, when I observed 
a ring of mildew where pots had been standing. 
Upon a friend’s advice, I sprinkled and blew a quan¬ 
tity of flowers of sulphur over the Roses from top to 
bottom, left it on for four days or eo, and then 
syringed with tepid water. The Niphetos aud W. A. 
Richardson have buds which are not drooping. I 
ventilate very carefully and protect from draught.— 
Anon. 

[You could not well have a house with a 
worse aspect, than north-east for Rose-grow¬ 
ing, and to attempt to grow such sorts as 
Marechal Niel and Climbing Niphetos in such 
a structure is courting failure. From your 
description, we should say the plants lack 
warmth. It may bo the trouble of the leaves 
falling results from some derangement at the 
root. Possibly the ball of earth ie dust-dry 
although you have w'atered the plants, be¬ 
cause if me ball is dry wdien it is placed 
inside another pot, it will remain so. The 
best plan when repotting Roses ie to well 
soak the plants a day or two beforehand. We 
do not think the sulphur has anything to do 
with the withering and falling of the foliage. 
You do not say if it is the old foliage that 
has fallen. From what we could judge from 
the shrivelled specimens sent, it looked as 
though it was last year’s foliage, and, of 
course, we expect this to fall. If there is 
any possibility of erecting your greenhouse 
where it may receive a south or south-east 
or south-west aspect, we should strongly 
advise you to do eo. Roses glory in sun¬ 
shine, and although we have not had much, 
yet the little we have had has been a great 
help to Roses in cold houses, where they were 
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able to obtain ite warmth. Should this be 
impossible, try hardier Roses next time. 
Such sorts afl Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de 
Dijon, Francois Crouase, Mme. Berard, etc., 
would do far better in a house with a north¬ 
east. aspect.] 

Peruvian guano for Roses. -Is raw Peruvian 
guano a good manure for Roses? If given in liquid 
form, what quantity should be used to a gallon of 
water? How often should it be given?—SUS6EX. 

[Guano is an excellent fertiliser for Roses, 
and that known as raw Peruvian should be 
good. As to its application, much depends 
upon the strength of the Rose plants. A 
strong, healthy plant can be given a stronger 
dose than a weakly plant; in fact, the 
latter should not receive strong stimulants, 
such as guano, but rather weak soot-water or 
liquid made from cow-manure. In the case 
of good, healthy plants, 1 oz. to 2 ozs. per 
gallon may be given about once a week from 
the time the buds are about as large as Pens 
until they commence to show colour ; then it 
should be withheld. If the weather happens 
to be very wet, you should sprinkle a little of 
the guano on the soil at the rate of about a 
teaspoonful per plant; then hoe it into the 
soil. This may be repeated about every ten 
or twelve days, commencing at once, and 
continuing the applications until the buds 
show colour. This plan is preferable in a 
season like the present, for the plants must 
not receive an excess of liquid.] 

Rose Marechal Niel, treatment of —I have a 
Mardchal Niel Rose in my greenhouse, flowering 
abundantly on lateral shoots from the one rod I 
allowed to grow. There is now another strong shoot. 
Will you kindly tell me if 1 should cut the old rod 
quite back and allow the young one to take its place? 
Ought I to stop it before it reaches the top of the 
house (12 feet)? It is planted outside, and I draw 
the young growth in. but it lias not done so well 
before. There are several other shoots coming, but 
1 rub them off. Is this right?—F. E. M. 

[We think your plant should be able to 
support more than the one long shoot, so 
that we should advise you not to cut away 
the old growth this season after it lias pro¬ 
duced its blossom. Its retention should not 
be any detriment to the young rod. This 
latter may be encouraged to extend to the 
whole length of the house, and we do not care 
to stop such growths before August, or they 
will send out laterals, which is not ad¬ 
visable. As to the other shoots that appear, 
you might retain two or three, and rub off 
the others. This grand old Rose, when in a 
healthy condition, will grow most luxuriantly, 
and it is a pity to restrict it too much, pro¬ 
vided you have plenty of space in your green¬ 
house, so that its growdhs can be well spread 
out.] 

Rambler Roses with blackened stems.— 

I saw lately in your paper queries as to the 
cause of Rambler Roses getting black in the 
stem and rotting away after having thrown 
out foliage, which dwindles away. Mine hav¬ 
ing done the same, I sent the diseased shoots 
to Mr. F. W. Moore, of Glasnevin Botanic 
Gardens, Dublin. He having had no experi¬ 
ence of the disease, forwarded them to Mr. 
Cotton, at Kew, whose explanation I quote, 
for the information of your readers, having 
not observed any reply to the queries. 

“ The shoots are infected with a minute fungus 
(Hendersonia rosea, Kiekx). Whether the fungus is 
the primary cause of the trouble it is difficult to say. 
A cultural error may be in part responsible. H. 
rosea lias usually been regarded as a saprophyte, but. 
amongst allied species are several well-known para¬ 
sites. The -shoots do not appear to have been well 
ripened in the autumn, and it is possible that in 
poorly ripened growth H. rosea may become more or 
less parasitic. The appearance of the mycelium lends 
support to such a view. In any case, all affected 
shoots should be at once removed and burned.” 

Ina A. Bland, Blandsfort, Abbeyleix , Queen's 
County. 

Very old specimens of various Roses.—I 

have heard of plants of certain Roses being in the 
possession of various families for a large number of 
years. In one case a Cabbage Rose was said to be 
fully eighty years old. It would be interesting to 
the readers of Gardening Illustrated to hear of 
similar old plants, and I am sure if the owners 
possessed good photographs of such specimens, the 
Editor would gladly accept them for reproduction.— 
Rosa. 

The late severe weather and the Roses — 

My Roses never looked worse. The severe weather 
of Easter week has crippled the young growths that 
were breaking away so well. The plants look as if 
they had been sprayed with an acid of some sort. 
We had eight to ten degrees of frost, and on one 
morning I had to break the ice on one of the water- 
tanks before I could get water. I never remem¬ 
ber anything eo severe in late April before.—A. R. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE FLAMINGO FLOWER 

(ANTHURIUM SCHKRZERIA N UM). 

On the continent Anthuriums are far 
more appreciated than they are in this 
country, but it must be admitted that 
juany of them, though showy, are decidedly 
ungainly. To my mind, by far the best is 
the old and well-known Anthurium Seher- 
zerianum, which, given the temperature of 
a stove, will at this 6cason push up a num¬ 
ber of its brilliantly-coloured blossoms. A 
valuable feature is the length of time they 
remain fresh and bright. Though not at ail 
difficult to cultivate, there are a few very 
important features to be homo in mind. 
Directly the flowers are over this Anthurium 


shaded from the sun throughout the summer. 
These cultural details, although they refer to 
the typical kind, are equally applicable to 
the varieties, of which there are several in 
1 cultivation. The best known of them are: — 
Duvivikranum. -Far and away the best 
I white-flowered form in cultivation, being 1 
, much superior to the older kinds of that i 
I tint. 

I Mme. Dalliere. —Bright rose-pink, the 
best of this hue that I have met with. 

Rothschildianum.— Spatho white, spotted 
I and freckled with red. 

Wakdii.—O ne of the largest and brightest 
; of the red-spathed varieties. 

The variety Rothschildianum just alluded j 
I to is particularly interesting,*from the varied J 
j spotting, blotching, or freckling of the j 
spathes. It was obtained from the crossing 



A seedling variety of Anthurium Itolhschildianum. 


should, if necessary, be repotted, taking 
away most of the old soil. It is a eh allow - 
rooting subject, on which account very large 
plants are often grown in deep pans instead 
of pots. In a general way, however, pots 
are used, and these needed for the Au- 
thuriiims should he quite clean and drained 
with broken crocks to about one-third of 
their depth. A suitable compost may be 
formed of equal parts of fibrous peat, loam, 
Sphagnum Moss, and silver sand, all well 
mixed together, and, in the case of large 
plants, trie addition of a few nodules of 
charcoal. After potting, the plant should be 
freely syringed, but not overwatered. As the 
roots take possession of the. new soil the 
moisture must be increased, and when the 
pots are well filled with roots copious sup¬ 
plies of water should l>e given during the 
growing season. The nla^jts must ba well 
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of the red and white-flowered forms, with 
the curious renult that, instead of a flower 
with a uniform pale red or pink tint, the 
colouring is disposed in an irregular man¬ 
ner over a white ground. Even if fertilised 
with its own pollen, seedlings of A. Roth 
scliikliauum are by no means all true, in proof 
of which 1 may mention that I have this sea¬ 
son flowered a number of seedlings obtained 
from a very good form of A. Rothschildi¬ 
anum. Some of the progeny have flowers of 
the ordinary scarlet kind, while others are 
marked in various ways. Two or three are, 
I think, superior to the parent plant, while 
others do not appear likely to be its equal. 
On this point, however, one must not judge 
the young plants too harshly, as, after a sea¬ 
son or two, they will often improve. A good 
illustration of this was brought home to me 
I in the case of a batch of young plants raised 


from seed saved from a very good variety, 
and as the seedlings flowered for the first 
time, they were all condemned as vastly in¬ 
ferior to the parent. However, it was re¬ 
solved to give them a further chance, and the 
flowers were at once cut off, the plants re¬ 
potted, and encouraged to grow away freely. 
The following year all the flowers were re¬ 
moved as soon as they showed themselves, 
but the next year, by which time the plants 
had become vigorous, the blooms were 
allowed to open, when their quality fully 
justified such a mode of treatment. 

The raising of Anthuriums front seed is a 
simple matter, and at the same time very in¬ 
teresting. The seeds take about one year 
to mature, and it is enoy to see when they 
are nearly ripe, by the pulp in which they 
are embedded becoming of an orange-scarlet 
colour, and when this takes place the seeds 
will soon begin to drop. By some the seeds 
are kept for the pulp which surrounds them 
to become dry, but I prefer to sow at once, 
as the seeds germinate much more readily 
than if kept for some time. Before sowing, 
it is a very good plan to rub them up with 
some dry sand, to remove the glutinous pulp 
in which they are embedded. Whether sown 
in pots or pans, the drainage must be good, 
and the pots filled to within an inch of the 
top with a compost made up of peat, chopped 
Sphagnum, and silver-sand, as in such mate¬ 
rial the roots run freely. The seed, having 
been thinly sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil, should be covered with silver-sand. 
When this is done, the best place for the pots 
is in a close propagating-caoe in a stove tem¬ 
perature, as the seeds germinate much more 
readily when they are kept in an even state 
of moisture than if they are exposed to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the stove. When the 
young plantfi are sufficiently advanced, they 
may he potted off, using for the purpose 
small pots and the same kind of compost as 
that in which they were sown. The young 
plants make more rapid progress if they aro 
kept during their earlier stages in a close 
ca.se, as the moisture-laden atmosphere just 
suits their requirements. X. 


BUILDING A GREENHOUSE AND 
POTTING SHED. 

I propose to build a potting-shed and grcenliou.se, 
and shall be obliged by your advising me as to the 
form it should take. I want the greenhouse for 
general use, not for a Vine. Which would be better 
to put the potting-shed at one end and build on to 
it a span-roofed greenhouse or to put the potting- 
shed at the back and a lean-to greenhouse? Are the 
proportions 18 feet by in feet right ? How high should 
the hack wall be? Which plan would be the less 
expensive? In ease the former is chosen, should the 
potting house he at west or ea6t end? Pot ting-house 
to he of brick. Will it answer to have the door 
entrance to greenhouse from the potting-house?— 
.\. Y. Z. 

[As you require a greenhouse for plant¬ 
growing only, you need a structure in which 
the inmates will receive a maximum of light 
the year round. Of the two forms of house 
you mention—viz., the lean-to and span- 
rooted—the latter more nearly fulfils these 
requirements, particularly if constructed 
with the ridge running north and south, as 
in that case first the east and afterwards the 
west side of the house receives a full share 
of light and sunshine the day long. A lean- 
to, on account of its being built against, or 
attached to an existing wall, having a south¬ 
east, south, or south-west aspect, is natur¬ 
ally unable to obtain such an amount of light 
to the plants grown in it as the span-roofed 
house, as the sun can only shine fully upon 
the roof for a certain number of hours per 
day. The back wall, too, also has a tendency 
to cast a shadow, or, in other words, shade 
the plants facing towards it. So far, the 
advantages are on the side of the span- 
roofed house, but as regards the cost of 
construction and heating it afterwards the 
lean-to is the less expensive. There is an¬ 
other form of greenhouse to which we direct 
your attention, and in which you would ob¬ 
tain all the advantages afforded by the span- 
roofed structure, and would find it as 
cheap, in regard to the maintenance of any 
desired temperature, as the lean-to is. This 
is what is termed a hip-roofed or three- 
quarter-span house. Having a short roof at 
the back, some portion of the roofing (if the 
front of the house faces clue south) catches 
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every ray of the sun the whole day long. We 
have several houses constructed on this 
principle, and can highly recommend them 
for plant-growing, while the consumption of 
fuel in heating them is considerably less 
than is the case with span-roofed houses of 
the same capacity. For this form of house 
you would require a back wall, but not 60 
high as in a lean-to. For instance, in a 
house of this description, and of the dimen¬ 
sions you name (18 feet by 10 feet) the 
measurements for the end elevation are as 
follows:—The vertical front would be 

5 feet 6 inches over all— i.e., 3 feet of brick¬ 
work, bottom plate 3 inches thick, gutter 
plate 3 inches thick, and sashes 2 feet wide, 
the latter to be hinged on to the gutter 
date. The baek wall would be 8 feet in 
might, and from the floor to the apex or 
ridge 0 feet 6 inches. The length of rafter 
for the front portion of the house would be 
about 8 feet 3 inches, and for the back 
3 feet 4 inches, and the ridge board 2 inches 
thick and 7 inches wide. At one end of the 
house we should advise you to have a door 
2 feet 9 inches wide, and 6 feet high over all, 
as you would find this useful in so many 
ways, especially in the summer months, when 
an abundance of ventilation is required. 
The back wall should face the south, and 
be 9-inch work. On the north side of it 
construct your potting house the same length 
as the work, and of any convenient width. 
In one corner of this form the stokehole; 
and by all means have a door of communi¬ 
cation between the shed and house, which 
will save having to carry the plants, etc., 
out into the open when potting is going on. 
While you are about it, we strongly advise 
you to make the house from 2 feet to 4 feet 
wider than you propose. The additional 
cost would not be much, while you w'ould be 
the gainer in having a far more roomy 
structure. In the event of your still wish¬ 
ing to have a lean-to, let it face due south, 
and erect the potting shed at the back or 
on the north side of wall. The back wall in 
this case should not be less than 9 feet in 
height, and the front wall, with ventilating 
sashes, 5 feet 6 inches. Here, again, you 
would do well to make the total length and 
width 20 feet by 12 feet. In the case of a 
span-house being decided upon, we should 
favour the pot ting-shed being erected at the 
north end of the structure, and of the same 
form as the house, and with a communica¬ 
ting door, as you propose, and a glazed door 
at the south end of house. For a span-house 
20 feet by 12 feet, the side walls, including 
ventilating sashes, may be 5 feet 6 inches 
high, the height from floor to ridge 9 feet 

6 inches to 10 feet, and the house to run 
north and south.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Euphorbia splendens.— Of the different 
Euphorbias that require a warm-house for 
their successful culture two species are ex¬ 
tremely popular. They are E. fulgens, more 
generally known as E. jacquiniaeflora, and 
E. puleherrima, which, as Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima, is a familiar object wherever flowering 
plants are required during the winter 
months, as its large scarlet bracts supply a 
welcome blaze of colour at that season. The 
species at the head of this note is not often 
inet with—not so frequently, indeed, as it 
was a generation or two ago—but, for all 
that, it lias several desirable features. Given 
a hot, drv corner of the stove, especially if it 
be near the glass and fully exposed to the 
sun, few plants will succeed therein. It is, 
however, an ideal position for this Euphorbia, 
which forms a mass of stout, rambling stems, 
sparely furnished with foliage, but plenti¬ 
fully supplied with long, sharp spines. The 
flowers, borne several together in a loose 
cluster, are each about, one-third of an inch 
in diameter, and bright red in colour. At 
one time they were very popular for button¬ 
hole flowers, but nowadays, with the desire 
to have everything big. nothing less than the 
largest Malmaison Carnation will suffice. 
For all this, in my opinion, at least two or 
three little sprays, with suitable greenery, 
form a very pleasing button-hole. When cut, 
a milky juice exudes from the stem ; there¬ 
fore, the flowers should be cut some little 
time before they are w anted, or when cut the 
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bottom of the stems must be plunged into 
hot water. A native of Madagascar, E. 
splendens was introduced in 1826. Planted 
out in a mixture of loam, brick-rubble, and 
sand, it will grow and flower nearly through¬ 
out the year. It may, if preferred, be trained 
to roof or rafter.—X. 


FERNS. 

SHADING FERNS. 

From now onwards throughout the summer 
months the shading of Ferns is a subject for 
consideration. The shading of Ferns is far 
too frequently carried to a great excess; the 
inference being that because some Ferns 
thrive best with shade, others also must 
necessarily do the same. Far from it, how¬ 
ever, for on the whole the opposite might bo 
said to be the case. When shading m em¬ 
ployed, particularly if it be at all dense, 
the growth of the plants is, in the majority 
of cases, considerably weakened; this is fur¬ 
ther aggravated by the adoption of perma¬ 
nent shade during a period of dull weather. 
The result is a soft, flaccid growth, which 
in the case of such as many of the Adian- 
tums, is further seen in enlarged pi nine. 
This in some instances, as in the case of 
A. Farleyense, may look very well, but it is 
not of such an enduring nature as one would 
desire. Again, where a heavy shading is 
upon the plants when not required, the result 
is an excessive atmospheric moisture, which 
is not easily diepelled without additional 
fire-heat, simply because the temperature 
does not rise sufficiently high to effect this 
desirable purpose in the case of all Ferns, 
the Filmies excepted. Then ensues a period 
of damping off amongst such stove Ferns as 
the Gymnogrammas and many others, where 
the growth is dense. Adiantum cunealuni, 
instead of retaining its fronds intact, will, 
under these conditions, go off in the same 
fashion when thick and the plants themselves 
too much crowded together. Where per 
manent shading is used at all, it should be 
of as light a character as can be employed 
with safety. Do not on any account smother 
the glass as if whitewashing a wall or a 
ceiling, but lay on the mixture as lightly as 
possible, or employ the thinnest of shading 
material, which is, of the two, the bettor 
medium. During a period of cloudy 
weather, but all the more so when rainy as 
well, the damping down and watering re¬ 
quire to be performed in a careful manner, 
with a considerable diminution of the former 
part of the work. If done, in a perfunctory 
fashion, with no distinction between hot and 
dry weather as against the opposite extreme, 
it must not cause any surprise if the Ferns 
soon suffer. 


FERNS FOR GROWING IN HANGING 
BASKETS. 

This mode of culture for Ferns has much 
to recommend it, inasmuch as, with a suit¬ 
able selection for respective kind's of houses, 
Ferns arc, on the whole, rh well or better 
adapted for the purpose than any other de¬ 
scription of plant with ornamental foliage. 
Lofty conservatories of an ornamental cha¬ 
racter are excellent places for displaying 
hanging baskets to advantage. Considering 
that sufficient room for flowering plants can 
be found upon stages or other positions at a 
lower level, it is, on the whole, considerably 
better to depend upon the baskets being 
filled with plants that will remain of per¬ 
manent interest. The best position for 
hanging baskets is over the pathways, so as 
to avoid any drip upon plants beneath them. 
These may be suspended in two ways with 
advantage, either by means of slender, but 
sufficiently strong, chains, or by wire rope 
running through pulleys. This latter is a 
convenient method for watering without the 
use of steps, which have to be used in the 
other instance. A very good time for water¬ 
ing hanging baskets is at nightfall, the object 
being to avoid any drip during the daytime; 
when this is not suitable, the early morning 
is the next best time. The majority of Ferns 
in hanging baskets require blit little shade. 
Where this is the ease, more water will be 
found necessary; in fact, Ferns in baskets 
will, in comparison with those in pots, absorb 


a deal more moisture; hence, attention is 
requisite upon thus point. 

In making up baskets of hanging Ferns, 
it is far better to select a tolerably good and 
strong plant rather than two or three weaker 
ones. The sides of the basket should be 
lined with Sphagnum Moss to hold the soil 
as well as to retain moisture around the 
roots. Sufficient room should be allowed for 
watering, keeping the crown of the plant in 
a slight hollow. Around the sides some 
Selaginella should he pricked in; this will 
soon take root if the baskets be kept for a 
short time in a humid atmosphere, and at the 
same time be an assistance to the Fern itself. 
The baskets are most durable when made of 
w'ire, afterwards galvanised ; these may be of 
various sizes, but those unduly small do not 
give sufficient room for soil. The tops of the 
bankets should be the widest part; plain bas¬ 
kets are just as good as those of an orna¬ 
mental character, bearing in mind that the 
Ferns are the real ornaments—not the recep¬ 
tacles. Ornamental baskets of rustic work 
look very well, but these, when made of 
wood, do not last so long in good condition. 
Those made of pottery are better, but are, 
of course, heavier; hence wire baskets are 
the most suitable for the purpose. The soil 
for tho majority of Ferns in baskets should 
be about equal proportions of fibrous peat 
and loam with sand. For an ordinary con¬ 
servatory, that is kept at about the tempera¬ 
ture of a greenhouse with free ventilation, 
the following are good kinds to grow—viz. : 
Asplenium ttaceidum, Davallia canariensis, 
Adiantum assimile, Lygodium palmatum, and 
Woodw’ardia radicans, the last for large bas¬ 
kets. In a temperate house the following 
will do well—viz., Goniophlebium subanri- 
culatum, Adiantum amabile (one of the best 
of all), A. ciincatum, Davallia elegans, I). 
fijiensis major, Lvgodium scandens, and 
Neplirolepis exaltata. For a stove tempera¬ 
ture the following may be. added to the fore¬ 
going selection—viz. : Asplenium longissi- 
mum, Davallia tenuifolia Veitcbiana, 
Neplirolepis davallioidee furenns, Adiantum 
concinnum, Gymnogramma sehizophylla glo- 
riosa, Davallia hullata, and D. Mooreana, 
the last for baskets of extra size. Adian¬ 
tum Farleyense, where it does not succeed so 
w'ell as one could wish, should also lie tried 
suspended from the roof in a stove; thus 
treated, it often thrives remarkably well. 

P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nephrolepis failing. -Could you kindly tell me 

why this Fern seems always to lose the top of the 
fronds? In a large specimen which I have, with 
fronds 2 feet long (this is grown in u liot-hou.se i. 
there is only one frond which is perfect. The young 
fronds seem perfect until they attain to 12 inches or 
18 inches in length and begin to darken in colour, 
but after that grow like the specimen sent. The 
specimen sent is grown in a cool house, so heat docs 
not seem to make any difference.—0. E. D. 

[The specimen frond of Nephrolepis exal- 
tata represents a very common form of the 
type. The fronds of this Fern frequently 
end in an abrupt manner—indeed, it is so 
general that it must be regarded as charac¬ 
teristic of the species. No system of culti¬ 
vation will alter it.] 

Terns. -Can you tell ine how it is that the pro¬ 
fessional growers obtain such a light green in the 
fronds together with pinnre of a very large size and 
a glossy appearance that almost resembles a var¬ 
nished surface? Ia it a question of heat, moisture, 
shading, and stimulants? I have endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain these beautiful effects in a house devoted exclu¬ 
sively to Ferns, and heated to a minimum of 50 degs., 
but unsuccessfully, and 1 should, therefore, he 
obliged if you could give me any particulars of the 
required conditions, temperature, etc.—N otuocl.una. 

[As you say nothing concerning the species 
or varieties of Ferns grown by you, it is im¬ 
possible to advise as to temperature required. 
We would, however, point out that profes¬ 
sional growers attach considerable import¬ 
ance to a uniform state of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture and a reasonable amount of shading. A 
stimulant, in the shape of 1 oz. of nitrate of 
soda to a gallon of water, will help to keep 
the fronds in good colour. One feature in 
which the professional scores over his 
amateur brother is that he grows on the 
plants as quickly as possible, and when they 
reach perfection, or as near to it as possible, 
they are disposed of and others take their 
place. In this way one is always assured of a 
supply of fresh green fronds.] 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PURPLE ROCK CRESS ON WALLS. 
Iv this most dismal of springs, when many 
of our spring flowers were cut off in their 
prime, distinctly the prettiest thing to see 
for many weeks was some tufts of Aubrietia 
which sowed themselves in the chinks of an 
old stone wall, in the upper part of which 
there was no soil—nothing except the decayed 
mortar. It is an instructive fact that this 
and other plants will often do and look bet¬ 
ter on a wall than in what might be con- 


are called “dry walls” against banks of 
earth a common thing enough, and neces¬ 
sary in diversified land—we have then a 
chance of growing as many rock and alpine 
plants as we can wish, as we can, when 
building the wall, simply lay the plants be¬ 
tween each layer of stone. The smaller 
bulbs may be grown prettily in this way, and 
1 have now a large number of the prettiest 
Grape Hyacinths (Muscari) cropping out be¬ 
tween the stones. The Pasque-flower is also 
very happy on walls, although one of the 
plants that grow well on level ground ; but 


A self-sown purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia) on an old wall, with Daffodil W. Goldring at foot. 


side rod their more natural soil in bed or bor¬ 
der. The pretty little Erinua of the Py¬ 
renees, for example, has been preserved in 
many gardens where it finds a home on an 
old wall, if there be one near—in fact, I 
know a garden where thousands of it have 
b°en on an old brick wall for generations; 
walls which had not been planted or sown by 
gardeners in any way, so that if one took 
the trouble and knew the best and most 
likely plants to succeed one could establish a 
good' many more kinds. I am now speaking 
of walls that have had no preparation what¬ 
ever for plants, but if we have to make what 
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it is almost prettier on walls even in the wild 
state, and I have seen it in Normandy grow¬ 
ing on walls. The smaller Harebells are 
very happy in such a position, and, perhaps, 
never look so well in any other way; and so, 
too, the Pinks, which, growm in that way, 
are free from the dampnese which destroys 
them oil the ground. Sweet Violets, too, are 
very happy, and, of course, the little 
Balearic Sandwort and Punica of the Italian 
sand-heaps. 

In fact, there is no limit to the interesting 
rock and mountain plants which can 
be enjoyed in this way almost better 


than in any other, for they endure in 6tich 
conditions when they often perish in the rich, 
level ground. There is a lesson for gar¬ 
deners, too, in it that in the. many attempts 
to grow the higher alpine plants great lose 
has resulted because of the good, rich, and 
often deep ground the plants are given. Such 
will, in our wet climate, produce conditions 
which the plants cannot endure. To succeed 
wo must take a lesson from the wall. Some 
plants we may lose on the richly-fed rock 
garden may he grown well on heaps of dry 
rubbish, cinders, burnt clay, and gravel, 
raised on sloping banks, so us 
to throw the wet off, and 
never enriched with a par¬ 
ticle of any good soil. 

R. 


SOME EARLY BULBOUS 
IRISES. 

Where they can be grown 
well in a warm bed beneath 
a south wall these pretty 
flow'ers create a charming 
effect in the earliest days of 
the year; indeed, Iris alata 
often comes into flower be¬ 
fore December is past. The 
Scorpion Iris, as this is often 
called, was introduced from 
Algiers about one hundred 
years ago. The flowers, 
lilac-blue in colour, are each 
about 4 inches across, with 
a yellow crest, on the fall that 
is edged with white reticula¬ 
tion. The s)>ecies is very 
variable, and there are many 
varieties. The greatest draw¬ 
back to this Iris is that it 
often refuvses to flower after 
the first year, although the 
foliage remains healthy. I. 
stenophylla, or Heldreichi, 
is one of the loveliest of its 
race, and generally proves 
one of the easiest to grow. 
There is much variation in 
the tints of the flowers of 
collected bulbs, and, where a 
number of blooms is ex¬ 
panded at the same time, the 
difference in colouring is 
very noticeable. Some have 
purple falls delicately reti¬ 
culated with white around 
the central yellow band and 
violet standards. Others 
have lavender falls. The 
flowers have the additional 
recommendation of being 
sweetly scented. 1. reticu¬ 
lata is the best known of the 
bulbous Irises, being met 
with in many gardens, in 
some of which it increases at 
a rapid rate, while in others 
it dies out after a year or 
two. The type has violet 
purple flowers, with which 
hue the bright orange gold 
hand on the fall makes a 
charming contrast. The blos¬ 
soms average about 3 ini Ins 
in diameter, and are deli¬ 
ciously perfumed. The form 
Krelagei lias flowers ranging 
in tint from reddish-purple 
to almost purple-black, and 
is scentless. The variety 
Histrio is generally in bloom 
in January, and is a lM*auti 
ful flower, with lavender-blue falls with a 
yellow band surrounded by white veining, 
while the standards are blue. It is some¬ 
times classed as a true species. 11 is- 
trioidcs is another variety, the flowers 
of which are very similar to those of I. 
Histrio. It is later in blooming, gener¬ 
ally coming into flower about the end of 
February before the leaves are any length. 
Sophonensis is a handsome form, flowering 
after Histrio, and before histrioides. Ite 
blossoms vary from purple of different shades 
to lilac-blue. Iris reticulata major is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the iflfii^tr iof this species, 
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the flowers being far larger than those, of 
the type, while their increased size shows off 
the rich colouring to better advantage. 
There are several other varieties of I. reticu¬ 
lata. 

I. Danfordite is a pretty little species bear¬ 
ing. close to the ground, small, rich yellow 
flowers about. 2 inches across, spotted with 
minute dots of dark brown. It blooms in 
February. I. Bakeriana is another very 
dwarf Iris, flowering at the same time as the 
last-named. Its blue and yellow blossoms are 
very lovely, but it generally proves a difficult 
plant to establish. J. Rosenbacbiuna is, per 
haps, the most beautiful of all the smaller 
bulbous Irises. It is very variable in colour. 
One of the prettiest forms has lilac-blue 
standards, deepening to crimson at the base, 
and pale blue falls with the central golden 
hand margined with violet, edged with white. 
1 he flowers are about. 3 inches across, and 
are borne early in March. I. persica, a 
very dwarf species about 2 indies in height, 
bearing pale greenish blue flowers with a yel¬ 
low blotch, surrounded by a wide band of 
deep violet on the fall, generally blooms in 
February. There are several named varieties 
of this Iris. [. orchioides hears bright, yel¬ 
low flowers about 3 inches across late in 
March. It generally proves one of the easiest 
bulbous Irises to grow, in some gardens form¬ 
ing large clumps, if left undisturbed. 

The foregoing are merely a few out of the 
smaller bulbous Irises, but they will prove 
amply sufficient for an amateur to start the 
culture of this section with. They require 
warm quarters, preferably a raised lad 
backed by a south wall. Porous and gritty 
soil is a desideratum, and it is a good plan 
to add finely broken charcoal to the com¬ 
post, as it tends to keep the soil sweet. 
Every bulb should be encased in sand when 
it is planted. In some localities these little 
Irises do remarkably well, but in others, 
although conditions appear favourable, they 
refuse to become established, and die after a 
year or so. There is, therefore, nothing to 
be done but to make the experiment, and 
hopefully await the result. 

8 . W. Fitzherbert. 


THE BARBARY RAGWORT (OTHON 
NOPS1S OR OTHONNA CHE1RIFOLIA). 
The Barbarv Ragwort is a rather striking 
plant, not often met with, but which may be 
commended to those fond of the dwarfer sub 
tropical looking plants, and I know of none 
of its hardiness which is of exactly the same 
appearance. The least of the merits of the 
Othonnopsis is that of its flowers, which re 
mind one of these of a single African Mari¬ 
gold, and which, small for their rather long 
stems, add no particular value to the plant. 
Still, they give a little bit of colour, and 
accord well with the scheme of the colouring 
of the plant, as a whole. It is in the leaves 
that the main beauty of the Barbary Ragwort 
lies, and these, which are of a bluish-green, 
are both distinct in form and arranged in 
such a way that, the whole effect, of the plant 
is good in the extreme, especially for plant¬ 
ing on roekwork, where a plant of some size 
usually assumes a trailing habit. It is neces¬ 
sary. however, to recollect that the Othon¬ 
nopsis is a true southern plant, and a native 
of Barbary. and that it. lias at least a share, 
although not. a large one, of the tenderness 
of many of the plants from I lint southern 
land. Thus it should have some considera¬ 
tion paid to its wants. It ought to be on a 
dry soil, and should also be well protected 
not only from the north and other cold 
winds, but also from severe winter gales, 
which arc often injurious to it. especially 
after a dull and wet autumn, when its ever¬ 
green leaves are soft ami easily frosted. Nor 
is it safe to plant if far north, save in mild 
districts. Even with the precautions indi¬ 
cated, some plants may suffer severely in 
winter, but the less is easily repaired if a 
spare plant is kept in a cold-frame all win¬ 
ter. as such will soon afford plenty of cut¬ 
tings. I prefer striking the cuttings with a 
heel, rooting them in spring under glass, 
nr, later in the year, under a handlight in 
the reserve plot. This distinct and pleasing 
plant is worth the care it requires, and no 
other can well take its place for those who 
havs nihf cultivated 8 . Amnott. 
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NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

The Rosy Himalayan Primrose and the 
frost. The severe frosts towards the end of 
April proved unexpectedly injurious to the 
flowers of Primula rosea,’ and the blooms, 
which were at their best about the 20th or 
so of that month, suffered very much. As a 
lover of this flower said to me, “They have 
gone quite grey!”—in fact, thev were 
bleached m if they had been soaked in 
water, and suffered much more than such 
species as P. denticulata or any of its forms. 
Some of the coloured varieties of our own 
Primrose were a little touched also, but it 
was I*, rosea which showed the frost effects 
more than any. although, fortunately, the 
leaves were uninjured. 8. D. 

Lilium Hansoni in the April frosts. I 
have been interested in studying the effects 
of the severe frosts about, the third week of 
April on many plants, and have hcen agree 
ably surprisetf with the resistance shown by 
Lilium Hansoni, a group of which was about 
2.J feet high at that time. I generally find 
it. desirable to put a stake to this group com 
paratively early, ns it, is in an exposed place 
where the wind catches it strongly, but this 
year this has not. been done, and the frost 
made the plant* droop almost prostrate to 
the ground. When they showed signs of re¬ 
covery they were raised and fastened 
loosely to a stake, and soon assumed their 
normal erect position. None of the leave* 
ap|»ear to have suffered in the least from the 
frost, and the plants give every promise of 
doing as well as usual. I find Lilium Hau- 
soni one of the most reliable of all Lilies for 
the border, and it. requires no special treat 
inent or anything beyond the common fare of 
the border flowers. It is an excellent Lily 
with good yellow flowers, and always gives 
me every satisfaction.— 8. Arnott. 

Anemone japonica Mont Rose.-Then* 
are now too many named varieties of the in¬ 
valuable Japan Anemone, and it. is difficult 
to say anything in favour of any particular 
variety without being met with the remark 
that, there are others very much alike and 
quite as good. Then some of us are not so 
much enamoured of the semi-double varie¬ 
ties ns others, and the one I wish to mention 
now is one of these. It is called Mont Rose, 
and is one of my favourites, subject, to the 
remark that, personally, I should prefer a 
single one of the same habit and shade. It 
is of rather dwarf growth compared with the 
typical A. japonica, and has large flowers, 
almost double, and of a good rose shade. 
The flowers are possessed of a good deal of 
substance, and thus remain long in good 
condition either on the plant or when cut. 

If I recollect aright, it was sent out first by 
M. L Q moin Q , of Nancy, who has raised ro 
many good varieties of this useful autumn 
flower. Mont Rose is now being distributed 
by British nurserymen at a moderate price. 

- S. A. 

Dahlias. There are some who plant out 
Dahlia* too early, the result being that if 
they do not suffer severely through frosts 
that often linger in May they are very much 
crippled, and it takes them several weeks 
to get, over the check. As has been fre¬ 
quently pointed out in these columns, one 
must be guided to a great extent by the 
locality in which one resides as to the date* 
plants can In? put out; blit it is safer to let 
them stop in cold frames a few days beyond 
the usual time rather than run tiie risk of 
having them cut off, perhaps, by frost, or 
injured. I saw’ the proof of this last year 
when a batch of plant* was got into the bor¬ 
ders too soon, many of them Ix-ing cut down 
to the ground one very severe night. 
Townsman. 

The Citron Snakes-head Lily.— There are 
many singular flowers among the Fritillarias 
or Snake's-head Lilits, but some of them 
possess peculiar fascinations for those who 
know them best. Among those which are 
appreciated in my garden is the modest, little 
species known as Fritillaria citrina, which 
is emphatically a little plant without any 
pretensions to appeal to us in the way of 
brilliant colouring, 6eeing that its flowers, 
called citron-yellow—by wav of courtesy, per¬ 
haps—are more of a green than a yellow, 
and are far from being bright in their colour¬ 


ing. 1 find that this species comes in for a 
good share of admiration from those who can 
appreciate quiet colouring. The plant grows 
only some 6 inches or 9 inches high, and gives 
little greenish-yellow flowers of the character¬ 
istic *hn])e of the Fritillarias, drooping 
modestly towards Mother Earth. It is when 
one turns up the bloom nnd examines the 
interior that its true beauty is seen. I have 
a few little clumps in my garden in different 
positions, and the most congenial place seems 
to be in a dryish soil and under the partial 
shade of one of Lemoitie’s newer Deutzias. 
It flowers while the Deutzia is leafless.—8. 
Arnott. 

The Strawberry-like Waldsteinia (Wall 
steinia frngarioides). — Waldsteinia fraga- 
rioides is one of the brightest of all our little 
creeping plants of spring and summer, and 
from April onwards, for months at a time, 
it, will give a long succession of its bright 
little flowers. It is very well known bv sight 
to many who do not know its name, and who 
frequently set it down as a Potent ilia in¬ 
stead of a Waldsteinia. It is a much better 
plant than its congener, the Go tun like 
Waldsteinia (W. geoides), its flowers being 
larger, brighter in colour, and the leaves, 
which are of a glossy green, much more 
ornamental. If it has a fault anti whether 
it is a fault, or not dc|>end.s entirely upon 
where it is planted, and what object it is to 
servo that lies in ils freedom of growth. 
It is of a free, creeping habit, and, if left 
alone, will soon cover a considerable space 
with its running growths. It thus makes a 
good enrpeter, where one of it* class is 
wanted, not more than 5 inches or G inches 
high, and for covering a batik or a large 
portion of the. rock garden it is excellent, 
while to add to its value it will bloom in 
either sun or shade, in a dry soil or a moist 
on°, in barren earth almost, and in rich 
soil, though better in poor than in good 
land. A. 

The Lydian Stonecrop (8edum Lydium). - 
Stonerrops have ninny uses in a garden, and, 
whether clothing dry and sunny rockeries or 
serving ns carpets for other and taller 
flowers, they arc coming more into favour 
among those who know them best. One of 
the prettiest and most valuable of all with 
which I am acquainted is the Lydian Stone- 
crop (Sedum Lydium). one of great beauty, 
but, possibly, overlooked by people who think 
because a plant is neither new nor the sub¬ 
ject of a flattering description in a catalogue, 
it is not worth growing. On the contrary, 
these are frequently the plants which are the 
best to secure, through having stood the test 
of time and experience. In Sedum Lydium 
we have a pleasing little Stonecrop about the 
size of our common S. acre, the Wall Pepper, 
but more refined in its way. and early in the 
season of a most beautiful green, this passing 
off in autumn to a bright red. In places 
where it is dry and starved, ibis red colour is 
almost constant, and when the pinkish white 
flowers are raised on their 6innll, stout stems 
just a little above the surface, and scattered 
irregularly over the close carpet, which rises 
but little above the soil, the effect is charm¬ 
ing. On one of my rockeries I have a mass 
of this little 8tonecrop. and, when at its best, 
it is the subject of many admiring remarks 
from niv garden visitors. This plant is easily 
increased, as little pieces taken off and liter¬ 
ally stuck in. or almost laid on. the soil will 
soon root and extend in a wonderfully rapid 
way. It is a native of Asia Minor, and has 
been long in cultivation.—S. A. 

Double Wallflowers —There is a lack of freedom 
of flowering, nnd fragrance. too, in double Wall¬ 
flowers. perhaps reasons why their culture is compara¬ 
nd ly limited. The flowering spikes are stiff and 
formal, viewed in the light of the singles, whose 
bin •■-om* may now be seen gracing many a garden. 

In the lath.r. too, wc get a range of colours that the 
doubles do not possess, which will always make them 
popular.—F. W. D. 

Scilla campanulata — Many contrive to have in 
their gardens a few bulbs of the early Scilla sibirica, 
whose bright blue flowers appear while the year is 
young, apparently forgetting the Inter flowering 
sort, the subject of this note. This is the variety 
ono should have for massing under trees and on 
rookeries. I have grown it for some years now 
amongst Ferns and other flne-foliaged plants on a 
rook bed, and though some bulbs fail, this Scilla never 
does, as every May 1 am rewarded by a fine show of 
Moom. There is a white sort which forces well.— 
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crocks to allow water to pass freely through 
the whole. When potting, press the compost 
rather firmly about the roots, and at the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs. This is necessary, be¬ 
cause if the plant is not firmly fixed in the 
rooting material it will take a long time to 
get established. The young growths, too, 
come away more vigorously when they have a 
firm compost to root into, and eventually pro¬ 
duce vstronger pseudo bulbs, which send out 
beautiful flowers that are always highly ap¬ 
preciated. The proper time for repotting is 
when new shoots appear from the base of the 
last made floweriug bulbs, and until these 
new growths commence to emit young shoots, 
water should be given only often enough to 


ROOM AND WINDOW, 


WINDOW AND BALCONY BOXES. 
These adjuncts to gardening have much to 
recommend them, being very popular in 
towns and villa gardens, where the ground 
space is all too limited. Many readers have, 
no doubt, taken note of the display made in 
the windows of well-to-do houses in the West- 
end of London. Some of these are excellent, 
in design, whilst others are specimens of 
what to avoid. The one common error that 
is made is overcrowding, this in some cases 
being most excessive. This is an indication 
of what to avoid, so also is the absence of 
climbers or drooping plants as a finish to the 
face; these are most desirable accessories, 
whilst there is a good choice of material. 
The time of year is now fast approaching 
when these boxes should be refilled for the 
season. Bulbs or small shrubs have possibly 
been used. Neither of these should remain 
much longer. Fresh soil is desirable at least 
every other year where two plantings each 
season are made, one in the spring and one 
in the autumn. Nothing will surpass good 
loam and leaf-soil as a compost, with the. 
addition in intervening seasons of a fair quan¬ 
tity of some reliable artificial manure. The 
drainage should be examined closely to see 
that any superabundance of water passes of! 
freely. In filling with fresh soil, it is a com¬ 
mon practice to provide insufficient room for 
watering ; although as much soil as possible 
is desirable, the same will not serve its pur¬ 
pose if the w-ater in sufficient quantity does 
not percolate every portion of it. To press 
the soil firmly is most desirable for the future 
well-being of the plants. 

A deal may be done with annuals alone or 
in conjunction with other plants later on. 
The climbing Tropfeolums of the T. Lob- 
bianum section, as well as T. canariense, 
also Convolvulus major, are all good 6elec 
tions as climbers. These should be sown at 
either end, to be afterw-ards, aa growth pro¬ 
gresses, 1 rained up on strings or wires to¬ 
wards the top, arching over eventually so 
that each side meets. Nemophila insignis 
is an excellent annual for the front margin 
to hang over the sides; this beautiful plant, 
does surprisingly in a limited amount of 
soil. Mignonette in variety is another euit- 
able choice. This popular annual will suc¬ 
ceed very satisfactorily, provided it has close 
attention for watering, never being allowed to 
suffer from want of moisture. These arc in¬ 
dications of what may be done with annuals. 
Others could be named, but the perusal of a 
seed catalogue will suggest, these, care being 
taken to avoid tho«e of luxuriant growth, 
otherwise their height will bo too great. Of 
other plants, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
most desirable for growing over the sides of 
the boxes; so also are such plants as Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus and Campanula iso- 
phylla, with its white variety alba. Helio¬ 
tropes are most desirable plants, their frag¬ 
rance being wafted into the rooms by an 
inward current of air. It is surprising that 
they arc not used more in this way. being far 
better than a mass of scarlet or pink Pelar¬ 
goniums, or of yellow Calceolarias or Mar¬ 
guerites. The Lemon-plant, or scented Ver¬ 
bena, is another instance of a plant too much 
neglected. 

A judicious mixture of plants in window- 
boxes ie far more preferable than confining 
the entire filling to about two kinds only. 
Neither yellow Calceolarias nor white Mar¬ 
guerites are calculated to give general satis¬ 
faction ; tho former arc not continuous 
enough in blooming when too much cramped 
at the roots, and the latter are not long before 
an attack of the fly will destroy their beauty. 
Fuchsias are preferable to either of these, 
and may be relied on to give a good return 
if kept well supplied w r ith w'ater. Of other 
annuals raised in warmth, the scandent-grow- 
ing Petunias are very suitable, so also is 
Lobelia gracilis. This latter should not on 
any account be overlooked; it is in every 
sense better and more appropriate than the 
dwarf, compact-habited kinds; these are 
better suited to flower-beds than to boxes. 
Lobelia gracilis flow r ere quite as freely, hang¬ 
ing from 12 inches to 18. inches over the sides, 
and in colour afford l vAir^‘ty^Rfs6, white pre- 
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DENDROBIUM CUCULLATUM 
GIGANTEUM. 

This beautiful Dendrobium, which is often 
confused with D. primulinum giganteum, is 
quite distinct from, that species. It will be 
seen by the illustration that the pseudo bulbs 
are more slender and that the flowers have a 
much larger labellum than in D. primulinum. 
Some of our early Orchid authorities con¬ 
sidered this to be only a variety of the well 
known D. Pierardi, but it is quite different 
from that species, and is easily distinguished 
by its shorter and stouter stems, also by the 


Dendrobium cucullatum giganteum. 


remarkable development of the lip, which is 
distinct both in shape and colour. This 
Dendrobium is deciduous, arid being of pen¬ 
dulous habit, should be grown in shallow 
pans, or even pots, to which suitable copper- 
wire handles should be attached, and by 
which the plants can be suspended near the 
roof glass. In each case the receptacle 
should be about one half filled with dlean 
crocks for drainage, covering this with a thin 
layer of rough Moss. Then place the plant 
in the centre, tying a pseudo-bulb here and 
there to tho wire handles to keep it in its 
proper position, and fill up with a compost 
consisting of Polypodium-fibre, Osmunda-fiore, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions, 
cutting the whole up moderately fine. Mix 
it well together, and add^eufficient eilall 
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keep the surface compost just moist and to 
prevent the old stems from shrivelling too 
much. When the plants are growing freely 
and roots become numerous, the plants must 
be liberally supplied with w ater till they have 
completed their growth, when a diminution in 
quantity should lx; gradually made until the 
leaves turn yellow and fall off, and the plants 
are at rest, during which time very little 
water is needed. This Dendrobium requires 
the warmth of the East Indian house or plant- 
stove the whole year round, and during the 
growing season should be constantly syringed 
overhead to encourage growth and to prevent 
small insect pests from attacking the foliage. 
At the end of the growing season it is neces¬ 
sary to well ripen the growths by placing the 
plants in a very light position near the glass. 
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others. Both the common and Harrison’s 
Musk are typical plants for window-boxes, 
being well suited to rather shaded positions. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Crevillea robusta—a useful table plant. 

—Just as useful as an Aspidistra, with al¬ 
most the grace of a Palm, was the verdict 
I once heard in respect to Grevillea robusta 
—an estimation, I submit, which is perfectly 
true. A lady friend of mine the other day 
showed me a plant from which several young 
ones were protruding through the surface of 
the soil, and 1 suggested to her the desir¬ 
ability of potting off each separately, with a 
view to growing them on for table decoration. 
I do not think it is generally recognised how 
easily this Grevillea may be raised from 
seed sown in heat, and that from such a 
sowing decent-sized plants can be obtained 
after a year’s growth.— Townsman. 


FRUIT, 

APPLE HANWELL SOURING. 

Jn the accompanying illustration we figure a 
valuable, well-known, and flong-keeping cook¬ 
ing Apple which is of first-rate quality. 
There is some doubt as to its origin, for 
while some assert that it was raised nt a 
place named Hanwell, near Banbury, others 
contend that it i» to a man named 
Hanwell to whom fruit-growers are indebted 
for it. The late Dr. Bull, of Hereford, held 
the latter opinion, and in the coloured plate 
wherein it is figured with others in the 
“Herefordshire Pomona,” it is so named; 
but, curiously enough, in the descriptive note 
beneath the sectional drawung of the fruit, it 
is there named Hanwell Souring. But this is 
a small matter, and does not in the least 
affect the object we have in view, which is 
that of placing before our readers the figures 
and descriptions of reliable and sound-keep¬ 
ing Apples, with the idea of inducing 
growers, both large and small, to plant them 
so extensively that English-grown fruit shall 
be more plentiful and obtainable at this sea¬ 
son of the year in the future than is now the 
case. The figure gives such a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the shape of the fruit that it is 
unnecessary to dwell on this point; and, in 
regard to size, this is l>est described as 
medium, although we have on many occasions 
gathered examples which were very large in¬ 
deed. The skin is rather rough, greenish- 
yellow in colour; the surface is irregularly 
marked with russet dots, and, where tho¬ 
roughly exposed to the sun, that portion be¬ 
comes handsomely coloured with crimson. 
The flesh is white, very firm, yet crisp, juicy, 
and the flavour very acid, as may be gathered 
by its name. Although too acid for eating 
in a raw state, it is a first rate sort for tart 
innking or baking whole, as the flesh always 
becomes reduced to a tender, juicy pulp. It 
is one of the firmest or hardest textured 
Apples we know. and. if properly packed, 
will travel any distance without becoming 
bruised. Its season of use is during the first 
four months of the year. On the Paradise- 
stock it is fertile, and makes a big tree in the 
course of a few years, if its branches are 
allowed to extend; but if lifted and root- 
pruned, and made to bear early, this ten¬ 
dency is checked, and fruit bearing will 
afterwards keep the trees within bounds. On 
the Crab it makes a fine, spreading bush or 
standard For the orchard, and yields excel 
lent crops of fruit, and that of the best 
quality. _ 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Young fruit trees.-I planted, last autumn, .some- 
young (three or four years old) wall Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine-trees. There are no blossoms on them. How 
ought I to prune them through the summer? I also, 
at the same time, planted some cordon Apple, Pear, 
and Plum-trees, also three or four years old. Some 
of these have blossoms. What pruning should they 
receive during the summer, and is it well to let any 
fruit grow on them this season?— Colonel. 

[The season is much too far advanced for 
pruning to be carried out now, and the Peach 
and Nectarine-trees must be dealt with by 
thinning out the young growths, and com¬ 
monly termed disbudding. In the absence of 
details as to number and length of shoots, 
and whether the wood is well ripened, etc., 
it is obviously a difficult irmtter for us 
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to direct you how to proceed, and we there¬ 
fore think that your best course is to seek the t 
aid of a practical man in your neighbourhood, 
and let. him perform the work for you. With 
regard to the cordon Apple, Pear, and Plum- | 
trecfi, these should also have been pruned 
some time since, but it will not harm them 
very materially if it is omitted for one sea¬ 
son. When they commence making growth, 
allow' the Leaders to extend as far as they 
will. but. stop all side growths at the fourth 
or fifth bud, counting from the baee, in July. I 
Then, about the middle of September, look ! 
them over again, and stop back to one bud 
all growths made as a result of the first stop- | 
ping, and shorten the leaders about one- ' 
third. Do not allow the trees to bear fruit [ 
this season.] 

Injury to growth of Vines.-I have had an 
accident in the vinery—a new flue proved defective, 
and the flame and smoke escaped, destroying all the 
young shoot**, which were about a foot long, with 
flower-buds showing. Kindly tell me whether such 
shoots should be cut off, and what treatment will he 
best for the Vines?— East Anglian. 

[The only thing to be done is to cut off 
the withered portions of the shoots to where 
the young grepn wood haw escaped damage, 
or to where there are any leaves intact. 


Then treat the Vines in precisely the same 
way as if you were starting them— i.e., syring¬ 
ing the rods several times daily, damping the 
paths, etc., frequently to ensure a moist at 
inosphere. and closing the vinery early enough 
in the afternoon to secure a temperature of 
85 degs. This mode of treatment will cause 
the cut-back laterals to start growing again, 
and it will, doubtless, also be the means of 
many latent buds breaking on the rods, which 
will give you wood for forming spurs with 
at pruning time, and produce fruit another 
year. Try and avoid, if you possibly can. 
starting the lowermost buds on the young 
green wood you have to cut back now ; other¬ 
wise the}- will be ruined from a fruit-pro¬ 
ducing point of view. If such cut back late¬ 
rals have from four to six buds, allow from 
two to three of them, or such as are furthest 
from the rods or spure, to break and grow 
away unrestrained for a time, which will 
induce those nearest to the rods to remain 
dormant. As you have to prune back to 
these buds next winter in order to obtain 
fruit next season, you will thus see how im¬ 
portant it is to keep them from breaking 
now. We strongly advise you to put in a 
hot-water apparatus in the autumn and do 
away with the flue, and not run the risk of 
having a repetition of such a disaster.] 


Watering fruit-trees Is there any danger of 
ill-effects from watering inside Peach border during 
the stoning of the fruit? 1 have for many years re¬ 
ceived both pkuoure and profit from your paper.- 
Enquirer. 

[It is, of course, the usual thing to go ar¬ 
range the watering of Peach borders that 
they require no attention in this direction 
while the fruit is stoning. At the same time, 
we should not withhold water if it were abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and if you are so situated, 
we should risk it rather than allow the trees 
to suffer from want of moisture. We do not 
think any ill effect* would follow.] 

A subsoil tester — In your issue of April 25th, 
in ail article by “ A. W.,” mention is made of sub¬ 
soil testers. Could “ A W." give more details, andsay 
where such can be obtained?—ENQUIRER. 

[A subsoil tester is an implement for 
periodically ascertaining the exact condition 
of the soil in fruit-tree borders, etc., 60 that 
water may be afforded just when it ia re 
quired, instead of being given in a haphazard 
manner. There are several make*, but the 
best is constructed much on the same prin¬ 
ciple as a wheelwright’s auger, as samples 
oF soil can, by its means, be secured at any 
required depth. By turning or screwing the 
implement into the firm soil of a Peach bor- 


d?r. say, to a depth of 2 feet, and pullirg 
it bedily out—not screwing it out—a cample 
of the soil existing at that depth will h■? 
found in the worm or spiral at the point, and 
it can be seen at once whether the border is 
needing water or not. If Inquirer’' hap¬ 
pens to passes a £ inch or 1-inch auger, he 
can, by having the stem lengthened, so that, 
with the auger and stem combined, it will 
measure 1 feet 6 inches, secure a very efficient 
tester, and equal to the best for all practical 
purposes. Should lie wish to purchase one 
ready mad ’, any horticultural sundriesmnn 
would supply it.] 


Fungus In soil.— I have a greenhouse which has 
been put up at two different times. One half has 
wood sides, 3 feet high, but the wood lias now got 
very rotten. I have a border 3 feet wide up each 
side. On the surface of the soil, when not disturbed 
for a few days, there appears a growth of some¬ 
thing. resembling chocolate-coloured paint or con¬ 
gealed blood, and completely covering the surface. 
Is this some kind of fungus set up from the old 
boards, ns it does not appear in the other part of 
the greenhouse, which has brick walls? No plants 
thrive in the soil that 6hows this fungus.—FUNGUS. 

[The growth you mention is evidently some 
fungus, but without seeing a specimen I can 
not say what it may be. Please send up a 
I small portion in a box packed so that it does 
not move about when it is in the tender care 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Roses and Carnations will 
now form special features, and very sweet 
groups they make. The American Carnations 
have captured most of our growers, and their 
length of stem makes them favourites with 
ladies. Cuttings of the side-shoots will root 
now in sandy soil, kept reasonably moist, 
and young plants potted on from 60‘s will 
flower freely in autumn and winter. Older 
plants in 7-inch pots are throwing up plenty 
of flowers now, and are useful in the con¬ 
servatory. It is scarcely worth while keep¬ 
ing plants longer than the second year’s 
blooming time, as the flowers on old plants 
are smaller, and there appears to be a 
greater tendency to split the calyx, and such 
flowers have not much value. Mine. Lavas- 
seur, the Baby Rose, is a charming bush in a 
pot, and a group in the conservatory will 
attract attention. Well grown plants of 
Heliotropes are useful now, and the fra¬ 
grance is always appreciated. Heliotropes 
grow and flower freely when planted out in 
the conservatory, and one can cut and come 
again from a good-sized bush. We do not 
often see Mignonette planted out under glass, 
but in a good border under glass it loses its 
annual character, and assumes a shrubby 
habit. It does very well for a couple of 
vears or so, and then the flowers come small. 
Everything of a permanent nature, such as 
climbers, etc., are growing very fast, and 
must have frequent attention to keep them 
in condition. In the case of Fuchsias and 
other soft-wooded plants which are now 
growing freely a change of position, opening 
them out, will be necessary to keep them in 
proper shape. A strong shoot may also re¬ 
quire pinching. The Pelargoniums arc now 
taking the place of the Azaleas. The latter 
should be taken to a house where the syringe 
cau be used freely. The only insect really 
troublesome on Azaleas is tlirips, and vapor¬ 
ising is the best remedy. Two doses with the 
vaporiser will clear off all thrips, and no 
further trouble should be caused by them if 
the syringe is used freely. The use of the 
syringe may continue after they arc placed 
outside, through the summer. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will require no further protection. 
The best place for them now till in the flower¬ 
ing pots is on a coal-ash bed. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums for winter flowering will be best in 
a cold-frame for the present. Weak liquid- 
manure may be given to all plants coming 
into flow-er or forming buds. 

Ferns under glass. Young plants will re¬ 
quire more pot room, and young seedlings 
raised in pans from spores will require 
pricking off into boxes. These will do on 
shelves near the glass, if the glass is shaded. 
Young, healthy plants shifted into suitable¬ 
sized pots may soon b? grown into fair-sized 
specimens, which are always valuable for 
decoration. All the Pteris family is useful, 
and there are several new varieties of 
Nephrolepis which all Fern-growers must 
have. The Bird’s-nest Fern is a very useful 
plant in a shady part of the conservatory. 
Young plants require warmth to help them 
nlong, but older plants with careful watering 
will do in a lower temperature. Except for 
the most delicate-rooted species, good loam 
and leaf mould (two thirds loam and one- 
third leaf mould), with 6oine coarse sand to 
keep it open arid sweet, will answer for all 
the hardier kinds of Ferns, but the loam 
must be of the best. Maiden hairs required 
for cutting must be grown near the glass. 
Night temperature, 55 degs. to 60 degs. 

Work in the vineries.— The sub laterals 
must not be permitted to extend much before 
they are stopped. The usual course is to rub 
off all sub laterals below the bunches and 
stop all above to one leaf. This makes the 
matter quite simple to the novice. There 
must be an outlet for growth, and the sub- 
laterals above the bunches supply that need, 
while the main leaves below the bunch, hav¬ 
ing no competition, can carry on the work 
uncrowded. As soon as the Grapes are 
thinned, more attention can lie given to the 
food supply, and if the borders are well 
drained the supply of food in the shape of 
solids and liquids may be very liberal. 
Night temperature, 60 (teg^. to 65 clegs- 
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Repotting Pines. -Successions may re¬ 
quire a shift. Those that are in pots large 
enough may be top-dressed with good turfy 
loam, strengthened with a little chemical 
plant food, and afterwards liquid-manure 
may be freely given in a weak state. As soon 
as the fruits are cut the suckers may be 
taken off and potted in as small pots as they 
can be got into comfortably. The usual size 
for strong suckers is 6 inch pots. Very few 
Pine-growers trouble about using the crowns 
which come off the fruits, as strong suckers 
come to fruiting condition sooner. Pot very 
firmly, and water with judgment. Use the 
syringe every fine day. Night temperature, 
65 degs. to 70 clegs, in fruiting house ; suc¬ 
cessions a few degrees lower. Use a thin 
shade on bright days, but do not use a per¬ 
manent shade, as the plants want all the 
light, except when the sun is scorching hot, 
which is usually from 10.30 to 3 o’clock, at. 
which time damp down, close, and remove 
shading. Keep up a genial bottom-heat. 

Cucumb6r8. —New or clean houses may 
be planted now for summer bearing. One 
cannot grow Cucumbers profitably without a 
little fire-heat. There are days and nights 
when the fire may he stopped, but a change 
comes suddenly and fires must be lighted, or 
the plants get a chill, and progress is stopped. 
Most Cucumber growers have their favourite 
varieties. We have grown Lockie’s Perfec¬ 
tion and a good selection from Telegraph for 
many years. The Rochford Cucumber is a 
favourite with shop-keepers, because it keeps 
so well, and Worthing Favourite is a good 
market fruit. To keep plants healthy a regu¬ 
lar system of good, frequent, small top- 
dressings is necessary. Keep the atmosphere 
pure and foliage clean. 

Outdoor garden. —Recently-planted trees 
and shrubs should be mulched with manure. 
Old Mushroom-beds broken up fine make ex¬ 
cellent. mulching material. Any tree or 
shrub tall enough to offer any resistance to 
the wind should be staked to keep it steady, 
as if rocked about by the wind the roots will 
have some difficulty in getting a grasp of the 
soil, and the plant, under such conditions 
dies. Hardy annuals should be thinned as 
soon as they are large enough to make a 
selection, giving each plant room enough for 
full development. This work is best done in 
showery weather, and a handful of fresh 
soil placed on the surface among the plants 
will help to settle them in position. The 
work of hardening off bedding plants is now- 
in progress, and it is important that the foli¬ 
age should be hardened by exposure before 
tender things are planted. Those who have 
only limited glass accommodation may do 
something with such things as Antirrhinums. 
Pentstemons, Perpetual Carnations, ‘Ger¬ 
man Scabious, Indian Pinks, and other 
things which can be raised from seed in 
frames without incurring much ex))ense. 
Violas make charming masses, and if started 
right in well prepared beds and top dressed 
when necessary, they will last the season. 

Fruit garden.— Run the hoe through the 
Strawberry plantation, and if slugs and snails 
are likely to give trouble, dust a little lime 
and soot between the plants, and then mulch 
rather heavily w'ith long stable litter. This 
will make them comfortable till the crop is 
gathered. The usual course—or, at. least, it 
is a good plan —is to plant a few rows of the 
best kinds for growing runners, not permitting 
the plants to fruit, though it is not wise to 
take runners from barren plants. Use 
Hellebore powder to destroy caterpillars on 
Gooseberries, if the attack is a bad one. Tf 
only a few caterpillars are present at. the 
beginning, these may be picked off without 
using poison, which, of course, Hellebore- 
powder is. Disbud Peaches and Nectarines, 
and use Tobacco-powder if necessary. In 
disbudding, always secure a good shoot at 
the base and a healthy leader, and for the 
time being one shoot between these till the 
foliage becomes too much crowded, then the 
middle shoot can be removed, and possibly, 
if necessary, the leader may be pinched w-ho'n 
n foot of grow-th has been made. 

Vegetable garden. —Sow seeds of Vege¬ 
table Marrows, two seeds in each 4-inch 
pot, under glass, and plant out when well 


hardened off. Plants w'hich have been 
coddled in heat soon lose tone. For later use. 
sow- the seeds under handlights on the hills 
outside. Ridge Cucumbers may be treated 
in the same way. Tomatoes should be well 
hardened by exposure before being pLanted 
out. Make the soil firm round them. Prick 
out main crop of Celery, and prepare 
trenches for earliest crop. Transplant 
Brussels Sprouts and Leeks, the latter to be 
planted finally in shallow trenches with 
manure beneath. Late Marrow- Peas do well 
in trenches over a layer of manure, the 
manure to be well covered. Herb-beds may 
be re-arranged, and new beds of Mint may 
be made by planting rooted cuttings, which 
may be obtained by severing the young shoots 
under ground with a knife. Plant the cut¬ 
tings thus obtained 6 inches apart. Keep the 
hoe going often when the weather is suitable 
among growing crops. Sow Waleheren Cauli¬ 
flower and Veitch’s Autumn Self protecting 
Broccoli. A small sowing of Snow’s winter 
Broccoli may also be made, and a few seeds 
of the latest Broccoli may also be sown. 
Sow Spinach substitutes. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a Garden Diary. 

May 25th-.- We have commenced filling the 
beds with summer-flowering plants—in fact, 
a beginning was made a week or more ago 
with such things as Pentstemons, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and Calceolarias. The main thing 
to be careful about is the hardening off. All 
Pelargoniums which have been exposed are 
being planted now-, but. Heliotroj>es and ten¬ 
der things, including Begonias, will want a 
week or possibly a fortnight longer, as we 
want to be on the safe side. 

May 20th .—Planted several rows of Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, to come in early. A few- dishes 
in early autumn will be useful when the Peas 
are done. Peas will be late this season, but 
plants started in pots and that were well 
hardened and sheltered are making rapid 
progress. French Beans are being gathered 
from a pit, and Beans are obtained from 
Tomato-house, where they are planted be¬ 
tween the rows of Tomatoes. I once tried 
Peas in the same way, but they did not do 
quite so well as Beans, though I have seen 
Peas do well in a cool house. 

May 27th.— All spare frames are being 
filled with Melons and Cucumbers. The 
warmth remaining in the beds will, in some 
cases, suffice, but it has cooled. The mass 
will be stirred up, and some fresh stuff 
added. Shifted on Begonias for conserva¬ 
tory. The smallest plants will be hardened 
off and planted out. Moved a lot of Glox¬ 
inias just coming into bloom to the conserva¬ 
tory, where they will be shaded. They make 
a nice group. 

May 28th. — Divided several large Aspi¬ 
distras. Potted off from boxes a lot of 
Cyclamen. Sowed 6ecds of Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas. Potted a lot of new Polyantha Roses 
in 6-inch pots. Moved a lot of Tomatoes to 
cold-frames. Pricked off seedling Begonias ; 
sowed more Cucumber and Melon seeds; 
sowed Vegetable Marrow and Ridge Cucum¬ 
ber seeds. Pricked off into boxes a lot of 
Marigolds, Salpiglossis, Phlox Driunmondi, 
and dwarf Zinnias for edgings. Moved 
Pelargoniums and other plants in flower to 
conservatory. Prepared trenches for Peas, 
Celery, and Leeks. 

May 29th .—Planted several masses of 
Violas round the margin of the lawn in 
separate colours. They look well against a 
background of shrubs. Routine work now- 
takes up a good deal of time. Planted 
several kinds of Tomatoes, including Sun¬ 
rise, Holmes’ Supreme, and Chemin Rouge. 
Thinned hardy annuals to 4 inches and 
6 inches, to suit each variety. 

May 30th .—Staking Carnations. Thinned 
the shoots of herbaceous Phloxes. Planted 
several beds of Verbenas and Petunias. 
Looked over Poaches on walls, to do a little 
more disbudding. Removed netting and 
other coverings. Mulched Strawberries with 
long litter. Used w-eed-killer on a weedy 
walk. Shifted on a lot of young Ferns, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mat 12th. 

Wr have rarely seen the hall better filled 
with choice exhibits than on the occasion of 
the last meeting, and though good novelties 
were by no means abundant, there was much 
to interest in the many beautiful and diverse 
groups of flowers staged. Carnations were 
very fine. Auriculas were seen in the hey¬ 
day of their beauty, while the display of 
hardy British and exotic Ferns was just a6 
good as it was welcome and rare. Hardy 
plants were also excellent, and Tulips and 
Narcissi played their part in a display 
unusually attractive. 

The only gold medal awarded at this meet¬ 
ing went to a fine group of hardy Ferns 
arranged by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, and it is doubtful whether any¬ 
thing finer of its kind has ever been staged 
at a London exhibition. The group was 
arranged at the end of the hall, and com¬ 
prised Athyriums, Scolopendriums, Poly- 
stichums, Lomarias, Pteris ecaberula, Adi- 
nntums, Lygodiums, Onocleas, Osmundas, 
and the like. We were impressed by the 
handsome appearance, for example, of some 
of the forms of Polystichum angulare, while 
the almost endless array of Scolopendriums, 
with their heavily-tasselled fronds, also ap¬ 
pealed strongly to us. Our only regret is 
that space forbids a fuller account of one of 
the finest groups of these plants wo have 
seen. Of the highest excellence, too, and the 
best possible culture was the group of Auri¬ 
culas from Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey. Here were seen hundreds of 
plants, show and alpine, in almost bewilder¬ 
ing variety, yet attracting a never-ending 
body of admirers. Obviously Mr. Douglas is 
a past master of the art he has so long prac¬ 
tised. Just as good in its way was the 
group of Roses from Mr. Geo. Mount, 
Canterbury. Only a few varieties were 
staged, including Frau Karl Druschki, 
Joseph Lowe, Mine. Gabriel Luizet (one of 
the most fragrant of Roses), Mrs. Grant. 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford, and these superbly 
grown and superbly displayed. The exhibits 
of Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chel¬ 
sea, were seen in various directions, and 
Tulips, Cinerarias, hybrid Kalanchoes, Pri¬ 
mulas, and many other things were Full of 
interest. Of still greater interest, probably, 
were the finely-grown Hydrangeas in many 
diverse kinds, the various Magnolias, and 
those very striking species of Meconopsis, 
M. integrifolia ami M. punicea, which were 
exceptionally good, and attracted a large 
number. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., En¬ 
field, had a large array of Carnations and 
greenhouse flowering plants in variety. 
Messrs. Win. Paul and Son. Waltham Cross, 
and Thos. Rochford and Son, Broxbourne, 
each set up a superb lot of the Rambler 
Roses in many good sorts, of which Hiawatha, 
Lady Gay, and Tansendschon were the chief. 
The plants were well grown and loaded with 
blossoms. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, displayed a fine hank of hardy 
things, Aubrietias, Primulas, Saxifragas, and 
others being well represented. From Swan 
ley the Messrs. Cannell and Sons brought 
the best of their Zonal Pelargoniums. Wall 
flowers, and certainly the finest Hydrangea 
Hortensia we have seen in small pots—plants 
not l.J feet high, and with heads of flowers 
nearly as large. The Messrs. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, staged flowering shrubs and 
Tree-Carnations, the Messrs. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, bringing Accra in variety and 
a handsome group of well-grown Gloxinias in 
capital condition. Mr. Maurice Prichard, 
Christchurch, Hants, had a very pleasing ex¬ 
hibit of hardy plants, in which several good 
Aubrietias wero seen, also a large display of 
Scilla nutans in variety. Tree-Carnations 
were superbly exhibited by Mr. Burnett, 
Guernsey. Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, and 
Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe, Sussex. Messrs. 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, had a 
pleasing arrangement of Tufted Pansies in a 
cool corner, which assisted the display, as 
also the longevity of the flowers. The Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Fire Bush (Erabothrium 
coccineuin) from Mr. Gill, Falmouth, made 
quite an unusual display, the latter plant 
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being highly ornamental when in flower. 
Groups of Azaleas, Lilacs, and other shrubs 
in bloom came from Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich 
mond, and Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, while Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Rothesay, had a brilliant display of Tufted 
Pansies and Polyanthuses, Mr. Mortimer 
staging a fine 6train of the latter in bold, 
vigorous plants. Mr. B. R. Cant, Colchester, 
had a small group of Roses, in which White 
Dorothy was prominent. Small exhibits of 
alpiues were set up by the Misses Hopkins, 
Misses Kipping, the Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Mr. J. R. Box, Messrs. T. S. Wan*, 
Ltd., Feltham, Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
Heath and Sons, Cheltenham, and others. 
Mr. C. Turner, Slough, had baskets of 
Tufted Pansies and Primulas, Mr. Geo. Paul, 
Cheshunt, had a variety of interesting shrubs 
and Roses, and Mr. G. lieuthe, Koston, 
Kent, had a rather extensive arrangement of 
choice alpines and hardy plants generally. 
Daffodils and Narcissi were well shown by 
Messrs. Barr and R. W. Wallace, also Mr. j 
It. H. Bath, Wisbech, each exhibitor display¬ 
ing Tulips as well. Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, 
East Keal Manor, Spilsby, staged a pretty 
lot of new Narcissi in many choice sorts, and 
Mr. F. H. Chapman, Rye. also set up a nice 
assortment of Narcissi. Mr. H. J. Elwes had 
an assortment of Fritillaries, a varied lot of 
the new Regelio-Cyclus Irises, and several 
specimens of white-flowered Crinums, C. 
Rattrayi and C. giganteuni being prominent. 
Mrs. Burns, North Mynims Park, Hatfield 
(gardener, Mr. C. R. Fielder), again showed 
some excellent white-flowered Hippeastrums, 
which were much admired. In addition to 
the groups already named, the Messrs. Veitch 
had a display of Orchids and vegetables, the 
Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, bring¬ 
ing a large assortment of cut shrubs in flower. 
Orchids, too, were largely shown, a gold 
medal being awarded to Mr. N. Cookson, 
Wylam-on-Tyne (gardener, Mr. 11. J. Chap¬ 
man), for OdontogloBsum crispum Leonard 
Perfect, which wa*s first shown at the Temple 
Show, in 1 DOG, by Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertising columns. 

BOOKS. 

“THE CULTIVATION OF THE PER 
PETUAL FLOWERING CARN ATION. ”* 
Tills is the title of a modest book of some 
two dozen small pages dealing with the so- 
called perpetual Carnation. The subject is 
dealt, with in the briefest possible manner, 
and the amateur or beginner will find much 
that he requires, and with very little seek¬ 
ing. There are amateurs and l >egi liners, 
however, who require more than this, and to 
whom fuller details would have been wel¬ 
come. It is here, indeed, that the weak 
points in the book appear, and the “be¬ 
ginner,” whom the author in the preface is 
anxious to assist, may later benefit by the 
pitfalls of his own exjierieiice. Occasion¬ 
ally, as in the excellent and practical chapter 
on “Propagation,” on page 8, the author is, 
we think, not giving the most up to date 
advice by advocating only “heel” cuttings, 
and the average beginner makes a very poor 
hand indeed in his endeavours to obtain 
these “heel” cuttings intact. To the prac¬ 
tised hand it is, of course, another matter. 
Notwithstanding we incline, for many rea¬ 
sons, to those cuttings made to a “joint,” 
not only as presenting the broadest possible 
basal area for root production, but singu¬ 
larly free of those imperfections which attach 
to “heel” cuttings even in the hands of the 
most experienced propagator. The chapters 
devoted to “Potting on” and “Stopping” 
(pages 10 and 12 respectively) appear to have 
become mixed, a defect which should be 
remedied if a further edition be called for. 
Other chapters on “Housing,” “Disbud¬ 
ding,” “Liquid manures,” etc., are included 
in the book, with which we fully agree ; and 
the book concludes with a “calendar of 

“ The Cultivation of the Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nation." By C. H.Taudevin. Young and Co., Hatber- 
le.v, Cheltenham. 


operations” for the year. In the chapter 
on “Diseases,” the author all too ligntly 
regards the much-to-be dreaded “rust,” and 
he should be happy indeed who can keep 
certain kinds free therefrom. At the same 
time, the suggested methods of keeping it in 
check are deserving of close attention and 
constant application. E. J. 


ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 
Thk coming-of age festival of this institution 
was held at the Hotel Cecil on May 12th, the 
Duke of Bedford, who is president, being in 
the chair. The attendance was a record one, 
there being, we understand, over 170 present. 

Tlie Chairman, after the usual loyal toasts 
had been honoured, gave the toast of “The 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.” In the 
course of his remarks, he said that the fund 
was now maintaining 116 orphan children, 
and much more might be done if only the 
means to do so were forthcoming. The in¬ 
come was secured from the interest on in¬ 
vested funds and from the annual subscrip¬ 
tions. Than gardening there was no pur¬ 
suit more wholesome and pleasant. He, 
therefore, appealed to the members to see 
that the institution w r as always enabled to 
discharge its liabilities. The response to the 
toast was made by Mr. E. Shenvood, the 
treasurer, whose father has alw;ays been a 
strong supporter of the fund. Mr. Shcr- 
woodj in pleading for the fund, 6aid that 
although tlie headquarters were in London, 
the fund was always ready to nssist gar¬ 
deners’ orphans in every part of the British 
Islands, lie announced that his father, his 
elder brother, and himself had resolved to 
establish a new section of the fund in honour 
of his father’s granddaughter, Maybud 
Campbell. The eum of £300 was given to 
found this fund. To the Mayor of West¬ 
minster (Mr. J. W. Dennis, J.P.) was en¬ 
trusted the toast of “Gardeners and Gar¬ 
dening.” To this Dr. Farmer, F.R.S., the 
editor of the Gardener /?’ Chronicle, responded. 
Mr. W. Poupart, in a happy speech, then 
gave “The Visitors,” the reply to which was 
made by Mr. Arnold White. Mr. H. B. 
May, chairman of committee, proposed “Tlie 
Chairman,” to which toast the Duke replied. 

The Secretary (Mr. B. Wynne), in reading 
the list of subscriptions, said that in 1907 
there had been a record, both in attendance 
and subscriptions, but that this year that 
record had been exceeded. The total sub¬ 
scription list amounted to £1,385, exclusivo 
of the £300 given by Messrs. Sherwood, to 
which reference has just been made. To this 
sum the noble chairman contributed £250, 
while the Covent Garden supporters’ list 
amounted to £260 13s. 6d. Mr. H. J. Clav- 
ton, at one time gardener at Griinston Park, 
initiated the shilling fund, and as a result of 
this the sum of £204 had, lip to the evening 
of the festival, been received. The various 
growers round London supplied the flowers 
for the decoration of the tables. The musical 
programme, too, was in every way excellent. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. The usual monthly meeting 
of Ibis society was held at the Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent-squarc, Westminster, on Mon¬ 
day evening, May 11th, Mr. Charles If. 
Curtis in the chair. Five new members were 
elected and one nominated. The death certi¬ 
ficate of a late member was produced, and a 
cheque drawn for the amount standing to his 
credit in the books in favour of his nominee. 
The amount of sick pay for the month was 
£25 12s. The amount of sick pay up to 
May in 1907 was £199 11s., and to the same 
date this year it was £154 8s.—less by £45 3s. 
Five chronic sick and five other members arc 
on tlie sick fund at the present time. The 
annual report and balance-sheet has been 
posted to all honorary and benefit members. 
Any member not having received a copy will 
please notify the secretary. 


New plants at the Temple Show.— It would 
he well if a tent were set aside for new plants. it 
being very difficult to find all those that are put up 
for certificates, seeing that they are mixed lip in the 
groups throughout the whole show. This arranee- 
ment would be a great boon to the press and at the 
same time ensure that all the new plants which havo 
been certificated are enumerated and described. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name ami address of Vie sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves ami shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When mars 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The diferences between varieties 
of frwts are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Eccremocarpus scaber (fl.).—This is a delightful 
old climbing plant for adorning walls, trellises, ami 
pillars, and for association with the Canary Creeper, 
Clematis, and the best climbing plants. The orange- 
red flowers are beautiful and borne freely, and the 
foliage is pood. If the roots are protected during 
winter it is uninjured, and the plant annually in¬ 
creases in size. It is increased freely by seeds, which 
are plentifully produced. 

Spiraeas after blooming (J. M. J.).—Take care 
to harden off the plants gradually after they have 
llnishcd blooming, for if turned out of a warm house 
into the open air they are sure to receive a check. 
They should be divided into pieces, consisting of 
about three good crowns, and these should be planted 
out in a piece of sandy loam, well manured, seeing 
to it that during the summer they are well attended 
to with water. You will have to leave them for two 
years in this position, when they may again be lifted 
and forced. 

Calvary Clover ( Meigle, N.B .).—The botanical 
name of the Calvary Clover is Medlcago Echinus. 
This plant will grow out-of-doors if the seed is sown 
early in spring, and the plants raised in a greenhouse, 
and as soon as they are large enough planted out in 
a warm border. The seed-vessel is the most interest¬ 
ing part- of the plant, because if, with the assistance 
of a pin, you begin to open the round ball at the 
point where it became detached from the plant, you 
will find it unroll itself in the form of a narrow rib¬ 
bon-like strip in one length, leaving the seed loose 
in the hand. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums (/.).—The best 
place for the plants now i« a cold-frame, from which 
the lights can be removed if the weather is flue. If 
they are now in small 3-inch pots, they should be re¬ 
potted when well rooted into G-inch. When the plants 
are G inches or 7 inches high pinch the centre out. 
and for ordinary greenhouse or conservatory decora¬ 
tion no more Is necessary. The large-flowered kinds 
may be Anally placed in 10-inch pots, and the Pom¬ 
pons in 81-inch. They should be grown out-of-doors 
from the middle of May to the first week in October. 
Weak soot-water is good for them. 

Carnations from seed (J .).—May is the best 
time for sowing Carnation-seed, and a slight hot-bed 
or a greenhouse is the best place for raising the 
seed. The pans must he well drained and then filled 
with sandy loam and leaf-soil to within an Inch of 
the top. Make the surface Arm and level before sow¬ 
ing. The seed should he scattered evenly over the 
soil, and then cover slightly with a little of the pot 
ting mixture, finely sifted. A piece of glass should be 
laid on the top of the pan. When the seedlings are 
well up, the glass should he removed and the pan be 
placed in an airy position close to the glass. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them out into boxes or beds, previously prepared by 
digging in .some rotten manure. Water should he 


allowed when necessary to assist them in their growth. 
By the end of September the plants will be large 
enough to transplant to their permanent positions iu 
beds or Inmler*, or they may be used for pot culture. 
They will all flower the following season. 

Applying Tonic's manure W. TP.).—The reason 
we advise applying this preparation in February is 
that it is somewhat slow in action, and requires time 
to dissolve so that the plants receive the benefit of 
its fertilising properties for their first blossoms. We 
do not advise this manure for newly-planted Roses. 
It is better that the roots should become well estab¬ 
lished in their new position before this preparation 
be given them, but you may give them some weak 
liquid-manure made from cow-manure and soot as 
soon as flower-buds are seen. An application about 
once a week from that time will benefit the Roses 
considerably. 

Primula Kewensls (Brown Eyes, Cork).— After 
the flowering season is. over. Primula Kewensis will 
push out a few offsets, and when these ore sufficiently 
developed to form roots of their own, the plant may 
be turned out of its pot and washed clear of the 
old soil. Then it will be possible to trace the origin 
of every root, and the plant may be divided without 
any risk. The pots employed at first should be compara¬ 
tively small ones, clean, and effectually drained. A 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand will suit this 
Primula well, and after potting, the young plants 
had better be kept somewhat close and shaded till 
the roots take possession of the new soil. When well 
furnished with roots, they must be shifted into their 
flower in g-pot-s. 

Anemone fulgens (M. F. Courage).—This is, as a 
rule, a success iu sunny gardens, but fails where 
much shade and a heavy, more or less retentive soil 
abound. We would suggest the warmest and sunniest 
spot you can find, planting not later than October. 
After the first flowering it may be well to lift the 
roots ufter the leaves have ripened off, and give them 
a thorough resting in some open shed where a free 
circulation of air is passing through. After this 
treatment replant them as before, preferably in a 
fresh spot. No Violets, more especially Marie Louise, 
will do good in the position you refer to. This Violet 
must be given a good position in the garden, treat¬ 
ing the plants liberally during the 6ummer, lifting 
and placing them in frames early in the autumn. 

Treatment of Olivias (Af.).—If the Clivias are 
very much pot-bound and have finished flowering, give 
them a shift at once. Turn the plants out of the 
pots and divide them, or pot on into larger pots if 
required for specimen plants. It is easy to divide 
Clivias by simply pulling the roots apart. Pot the 
roots singly into an 8-inch pot, or into a 10-inch one if 
they are very large. Clivias do not require a light 
soil to grow in, turfy loam and sandy peat being 
essential, but pot firmly. After the plants have been 
disturbed, stand them in a stove temperature for a 
time to give them a start. Syringe several times a 
day ami Keep shaded. When the plants have made 
fresh growth and have recovered from the check, re¬ 
turn to their permanent position. These plants 
require an abundance of w ater when well rooted and 
in health. 

Anemone Robinsoniana {Mrs. Sheffield Neave). 
— This is the correct name of the Windflower 
specimens of which you send. It is a large form of 
the Wood Anemone, or thought to be so. Whatever 
its origin, it is the most precious of all for its colour, 
hardiness, and use in all sorts of places, it is a 
robust growing plant from 6 inches to 10 inches high, 
with firm, thick leaves, the flowers large and of a sky- 
blue colour, passing from azure to cobalt blue us the 
flower ages. The flower-hud is well formed and droop¬ 
ing, the flowers well opened out, always erect, ami 
beaiing in the centre a sheaf of yellow stamens. 
Nothing is more lovely than a patch of this in full 
bloom on a bright spring day, and it should form 
carpets on every rock garden, on the sunny slopes, 
and also on the northern ones to prolong the bloom. 

Growing Smilax (F. G. and O. S .).—The plant 
usually known as Smilax is known botanically as 
Asparagus medeloides and Myrsiphyllum a&para- 
goides. To obtain good long sprays, the better way 
will be to plant out in a prepared border, which may 
be done as soon as you can manage it. Good drainage, 
is important, and you should put .in the bottom at 
least 6 inches of broken crocks, and over this quite 
a foot of prepared soil, which should consist of fibrous 
loam, leaf-soil, and a good addition of rough 
sand. Put out the plants in tills, about 8 inches 


apart, and water with a rose to settle the soil. I)o 
not pinch the plants, and be careful with the water- 
pot until the roots have begun to run. Give plenty 
of water during the summer, and train the shoots to 
stout thread, which can he cut with the growths 
attached. Slightly shade if the sun is very strong 
during the summer. You will have no need for fire 
heat in the summer, hut the temperature during the 
winter must not fall below 50 degs., with a slight 
rise during the day. If you cannot plant out, then 
use large pots and give the same treatment. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hydrangea panlculata grandiflora (S.).—You 
ought to have cut it down early in the spring to 
within three or four eyes of the base, leaving only 
the strongest growths. It must have a good soil, 
and be well mulched w ith manure, seeing to it that it 
has plenty of water during the summer. You can 
cut it down now, but we doubt if it will flower. The 
best plan with all shrubs and Roses is to plant in the 
autumn, and then to prune in the spring, as then tiie 
roots will have begun to work in the fresh soil.. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Cornwall. — Try M. M. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, Quai de 

la Mlgmerie, Paris.- J. U. Bourne.—"So ; we do not 

advise its use at all. Procure some cow-manure, and 
put this into a barrel with a bag of soot, and use 

this. Dilute it till it is the colour of pale ale.- 

Cricklewood .—The only thing you can do is to give 
the wire three coats of the best white lead paint. 
Before you tie the shoots, take two turns of the mat¬ 
ting, the first round the wire, and then take in the 
shoot, laying it against the matting so that you will 

have the matting between the shoot and the wire.- 

Ivydene .—You give us no information as to the 
variety, w hen you planted them, and the soil they are 
growing in. Judging from the stems they have been 
planted very deeply, and have been in the ground for 
some time. The only conclusion we can come to is 
that the bulbs are too thick, not strong enough to 

develop the flowers.- H. S .—Let the tree grow 

naturally, and do not attempt to prune in any way. 

- Louise .—Procure some Kilogrub or Vaporlte, 

both of which you will find advertised in our page*. 
When sending queries, kindly read our rules as to 

giving name and address.- Miss J. Rogers.— Vie 

would strongly advise you to get a copy of “The 
English Flower Garden,” in which the whole ques¬ 
tion of hardy plants is fully dealt, with.- A. E. C.— 

See reply to “ W..” in our issue of May lflt-h, 
page 174, re *' Marking a tennis-lawn." 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants-—Mrs. Sheffield Neave.—A sky- 
blue variet y of the Wood Anemone, known as Anemone 

Robinsoniana. See note on page 188.- C.J.Curtis.— 

Pulmonaria officinalis.- E. S. — 1, Erinus alpinus; 2, 

Myosotis alpestris.- J. 11. W\ — 1, The yellow 

Austrian Brier (Rosa lutea); 2, Geranium pratense; 

3, Staphylea pinnuta; 4, Metrosideros robusta.- 

.if. L. D.— 1, The Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus); 2, 
Mespilus Kniithi syn. M. grandiflora; 3, Jasmimim 
fruticans; 4, Kerria japonica.-//.—!, Barbarea vul¬ 

garis; 2, Saxifraga hypnoidcs; 3, Veronica rupestris; 

4, Cerastinm tomentosum.- F. L. .if. — 1 , Adiantum 

cuneatum; 2, Pteris cretiea; 3, Pteiis erotica, albo- 

lineata; 4. Adiantum grncillimum.-./. Ilowe.— 1, 

Polystichum angulare proliferum; 2, Seolopendrium 
vulgare cristatuni; 3, Struthiopteris germanica; 4 , 

Lygodium seandens.- J. S. .if.—1, Hem croc all is 

sp.: send in bloom; 2, Heuehera sanguines.- Mar- 

pool.—Thu Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus).- Cams 

Hall.— Saxifraga trifnreata.- F .— l, Chlorophytum 

elatuin variegatum; 2, The Snowy Mespilus (Amelan- 
chier canadensis); 3, Spinea prunifolia fl.-pl.; 4, 

Doronicum caucasicum. - G. 11. L.— Geum minia- 

turn; 2, The Bird Cherry (Primus Padus); 3. Megasea 
cordifolia rubra: 4. The drooping Star of Bethlehem 

(Ornithogalum nutans).- Colonel Fetherstonhaugh. 

— 1. The Summer Snowflake (Leucojum cestivum): 2. 
Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.); 
3, Ajuga rep tan s variegata. 


Catalogue received —Geo. Cooling and Sons, 
Bath .—Roses in Pots, etc. 
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AN INVALUABLE INSECTICIDE FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN. 

Gardo is effectual for all kinds of Aphis arid other insect pests. It is non-poisonous, soluble in water and, if used 
according to instructions, does not discolour or leave any visible film on the foliage or flowers. 

Gardo is used by some of the best amateurs and largest members of the trade at home and abroad. Sold iu 
Tins: i/-, 1 / 6 , 2/6 & 4 /- each. Drums: 1 gall. 7 / 6 ; 2 gall. 13 / 6 ; 5 gall. 30 /- each, by Seedsmen, 

or sent direct from Ipswich on receipt of P.0. 


Send a post card for full particulars and directions for use to 

THE CHEMICAL UNION, LIMITED, IPSWICH. 
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VEGETABLES. 


USEFUL VEGETABLES. 
Although so many new kinds of Potatoes 
have been raised during the last few years— 
and some of them possess considerable merit 
—I strongly advise owners of comparatively 
small gardens who are desirous of getting a 
satisfactory return from every square yard of 
ground to rely on Early Rose and Up-to- 
Date. With 6eed of the right kind and fairly 
good culture these two varieties can be relied 
on to yield well. Some of the newer kinds 
do not seem to be able to adapt themselves 
to the various kinds of soils which range from 
clayey loam to that light, hungry land which 
60 quickly parts with moisture. Some do 
much better in the north of England and in 
Scotland, others appear to be most happy 
on the light, warm lands of the southern 
counties. Not one of the newer Potatoes is 
so universally reliable as the two kinds 
above mentioned, with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of Early Puritan, which is very reliable 
and of excellent quality. Brussels Sprouts 
are so universally esteemed that nearly 
everyone likes to grow them, and, well grown, 
they are a very profitable crop, fielding a 
large amount of produce in proportion to 
the extent of ground they occupy. Some try 
to get them in ns early as possible, and think 
that they accomplish much if they can begin 
gathering full-sired sprouts in September. 
In my experience, the great value of the 
Brussels Sprouts consists in its power to fur¬ 
nish succulent sprouts at a time of year when 
there is the greatest scarcity of this kind of 
thing. In late autumn and early winter we 
can nave plenty of nice, tender Cabbages and 
Broccoli, but after an inclement January, 
what is there to cut? Cottagers’ Kale and 
Curly Kale are wonderfully hardy, but they 
are rather tough and strong in flavour in mid¬ 
winter. The tender flavour with them comes 
on just as the sap begins to rise, ami they 
are at their best in March and April, thus 
carrying one along until the autumn-planted 
Cabbages begin to turn in. These two kinds 
of Kale, which are 60 hardy that they are 
proof against our most rigorous winters, 
should find a place in every garden. They 
seem to be proof against club—anyway, 1 
have never known them to be attacked in 
this locality, where Brussels Sprouts and 
Broccoli are apt to suffer. For mid and late 
winter supply I sow Brussels early in April, 
and plant the first week in July. They begin 
to button in September, and continue grow 
ing and forming sprouts up to the middle of 
November, and it is these late-inade ones 
that are so valuable, as they stand well up 
to the middle of March. Never be tempted 
to cut the heads until the crop of sprouts is 
over, for they act as a thatch, and keep off 
excessive moisture—the only tiling that the i 
Brussels Sprouts fears. P/as^anr so nuinlr J 
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ous nowadays and there are so many really 
good kinds that the amateur is apt to be 
puzzled when looking through a list con¬ 
taining some twenty or thirty varieties, all 
of which are described as being of excep¬ 
tional merit. My favourite Pea is William 
Hurst, for although it is so dwarf as not to 
need sticks, the pods are of good 6ize, and 
the quality cannot be complained of. By 
sowing this at intervals of ten days from the 
first week in March up to the end of April 
I get a succession with a minimum of ex¬ 
pense and labour. Staking Peas involves 
more trouble than everyone is inclined to 
take, and acts as a deterrent iu the culture 
of this esculent. Those who care to give the 
time cannot do much better than grow Dr. 
McLean and Duchess of Albany, which is a 
high-class Pea, and must have high culture, 
j Onions are so much in demand that every- 
I one would like to grow them, but, except in 
certain localities, where soil and climate are 
1 favourable, they are more or less such an 
| uncertain crop that most amateur gardeners 
( think it better to occupy the ground with 
I something that will give a certain return for 
time and labour. For spring-sown Onions 
I the ground must be well prepared and en- 
i riched, and even then the fly is so persistent 
I in its attacks that frequently a great portion 
! of the crop is destroyed. What are com¬ 
monly called winter Onions are, on the con¬ 
trary, so reliable that everyone should grow 
some. Giant Rocca and Tripoli, sown early 
in August and transplanted in March on to 
good ground, are large enough to resist the 
maggot, which is so destructive to the young 
and tender spring-sown ones. Although 
these autumn-sown Onions do not keep all 
through tho winter and early spring in the 
same way that spring-sown ones do, they 
can be made the means of keeping up a sup¬ 
ply for several months, and that is something 
gained, for the produce of a threepenny 
packet of seed will 6ave the grower some 
shillings. I doubt if there is anything in the 
way of vegetables that gives a greater return 
than the Parsnip. It is of such an accommo¬ 
dating nature that it will flourish on any kind 
of fairly well-worked garden soil, and is, I 
am told, very nourishing. On account of its 
strong flavour it is not so much used as 
would otherwise lie the case. Cottagers use 
the Parsnip largely, and find it wonderfully 
useful when the Potato crop is scanty; 
their object being to get the greatest weight 
from the ground, they sow early in April. 
Those who find the Parsnip too strong in 
flavour should try sowing late in May, as by 
so doing there is not. time for the develop¬ 
ment of the full strength of this esculent, 
and it is more juicy than when matured. 
Contrary to what is the casse with the Car¬ 
rot, the Parsnip is improved by being hard 
frozen. Frost does for the Parsnip what it, 
does for the Savoy makes it more Lender. 

Byflkkt. 


BOLTING CABBAGES. 

The very erratic habits of certain dwarf 
early Cabbages, when sown in July to secure 
early hearts for cutting in the spring, are 
pretty well known. Still, they puzzle us 
very much, seeing that it seems impossible 
to find for such variations any clearly defined 
basis. Very recently, Mr. Arnold, of Ciren¬ 
cester House, sent me an account of the 
eccentricities of certain Cabbages of hie own 
growing. He sowed towards the end of July 
Ellam’s Early from a good stock, and 
Wheeler’s Imperial. Of the former the first 
planting was one of 150 in September. 
Every one bolted this spring. From the 
same sowing later were put out 400 plants of 
Ellam’s and 400 of Imperial. Of Ellam’s. 
260 bolted this spring, and some half-dozen 
only of Imperial. Then, of 400 of each left 
in the seed-bed all the winter, and planted 
out early this year, not one bolted. It 
would thus seem as if it was not too early 
sowing, but too early transplanting, that 
was the primary cause of the bolting. Good 
main-crop Cabbages like Wheeler’s Imperial, 
London Market, Offenham, or Mein’s No. 1, 
though regarded as early, seldom bolt. 
These, as a rule, are not relied upon to give 
first, early hearts in the spring. The varieties 
mostly grown for such purposes are April, 
Ellam’s, Flower of Spring, First and Best, 
and some others, and what seems to happen 
is that the strain which gives this needful 
precocity has in it som© annual blood, for we 
have varieties that will not in any case make 
hearts from an autumn sowing, but are spe¬ 
cially suited for spring sowing, when during 
the summer they heart in finely. That splen¬ 
did French Cabbage, Les Etampes, has that 
character in a marked degree, yet a better 
summer Cabbage does not exist. 

A curious case occurred this spring with 
reference to a very fine selection, and very 
early, named Incomparable. Plants of that 
sent to Wisley Gnrdens, and planted last 
autumn, all bolted. An equal number sent 
to near Basingstoke at the same time, all 
gave perfect hearts, not one bolting. That 
was a feature that needs much elucidation lo 
understand. There is being conducted at 
Wisley this year a very extensive trial of 
spring-sown Cabbages, and, no doubt, later 
there will lie mueii to say concerning the 
results. It is to lie hoped that there will be 
also a late July and a mid-August sowing of 
first early or dwarf varieties, that both 
the bolting problem may be faced and earli¬ 
ness to heart in be tested. Certainly, we 
have to-day wonderfully fine selections of 
Cabbages, of which, without doubt, the small 
hearting first, earlies are, perhaps, the most 
useful. If it be possible to havo these small 
hearts to cut or pull early in April, and 
thence have a succession till green Peas are 
in, eo much the better, as at no time of tho 
year are Cabbages more acceptable. These 
varieties, not covering mueh ground, may be 
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put out in rows 18 inches apart and 12 inches 
apart in the rows, bo that in a breadth of one 
rod only, 176 plants can be put out. It is one 
of the other characteristics of a first early 
Cabbage .that not all the plants aro similarly 
early; hence, whilst some may be ready very 
early, others come on in succession gradually, 
thus throwing the crop over a fairly long 
seaeon. Any stock which would be so re¬ 
markably true as to produce on every plant 
a heart for cutting in one week might suit a 
market grower admirably, but not a gardener 
or amateur, who consumes the produce. 

Visiting recently a largo Hampshire gar¬ 
den, where some 8,000 to 4,000 Cabbage- 
plants are put out each autumn, I found of 
April nearly all cut, and of Flower of Spring 
junt two or three bolters only. The gar¬ 
dener stated that now he did not sow seed 
till the last day of July or 1st of August, as 
from a sowing ten to twelve days earlier the 
previous year, he found many plants bolted. 
Still, in that case, no doubt, it was the too 
early planting out that created bolting. On 
the whole, it seems safest to sow in August 
rather than in July, also to reject all the 
grosser plants, and put out only those of 
moderate growth. A. D. 


THE BEST WINTER LETTUCES. 

The importance attached to the culture of 
hardy Lettuces does not so keenly apply to 
the gardener equipped with ample frames, 
hotbeds, etc., as it does to the owner of the 
small garden denied these conveniences, be¬ 
cause with glass accommodation there is no 
difficulty in having Lettuces quite early in 
the year. All classes of salad-lovers welcome 
the Lettuce when large, solid, well-blanched 
heads, fresh from the garden, can be had. 
There is not a wide assortment of kinds that 
will provide this much-desired end—indeed, 
it is not necessary that there should be, be¬ 
cause confusion and disappointment would 
probably result from a plethora of names. 

In the summer sorts the bewildering list of 
names in most of the seedsmen’s catalogues 
makes it often difficult for the inexperienced 
to settle as to a small selection. The term 
winter Lettuces does not necessarily imply 
their season of use being actually during the 
winter; it usually defines a hardiness of con¬ 
stitution, which will enable them to survive 
severe weather, and, having survived, they 
develop edible and crisply-hearted heads 
when solar warmth and lengthening days per¬ 
mit this to be done. Years ago a great many 
gardeners pinned their faith to the old Ham¬ 
mersmith Lettuce, a very hardy dark-green 
and somewhat tough-leaved variety. From 
an August sowing I have records of having 
fairly well-developed heads that were fit for 
use in the month of February following. A 
sloping border facing due south was cacli 
autumn set apart for this planting, and un¬ 
less untoward weather intervened, there was 
a fairly uniform percentage of good Lettuces 
available in the month named. 

Though I have not long given up the Ham¬ 
mersmith, there is a feeling that eo long as 
a good and well-selected stock of the Stan- 
stead Park variety is available, there will be 
no need to revert to the old favourite. Stan- 
stead Park is a splendid hardy Lettuce, not 
nearly so tough-leaved as some, folds per¬ 
fectly, grows to a large size, and is attractive 
in its pale green and vigorous outline. This 
year the weather has been of such a character 
that one could not reasonably expect matured 
heads in early spring; but the hardiness of 
the Lettuce is strikingly exemplified in the 
fact that, severe as the weather has been, 
there have been no losses, even, I believe, to 
the extent of one plant. I cannot but think 
that such good, outstanding characteristics 
would lead to a large patronage among 
growers who value spring unforced Lettuces 
were these facto made familiar. The old 
Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt were, and 
are still, looked upon by some as indispen¬ 
sable for autumn sowing, and I am not at¬ 
tempting to decry their merits among thoee 
who hold this opinion. 1 would rather sug¬ 
gest a trial of Stanstead Park, so that 
comparison may be made. Early Paris Mar¬ 
ket is a useful variety, hardy enough in nor¬ 
mal seasons to survive and develop fine 
gold-tinted head^esj>ecj^lly yJjeJ 1 fjanted at 
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the foot of a sunny wall. Victoria is another 
of the winter section of Lettuces which 
should find adherents among a number of 
gardeners. At the present time I have, in 
the open, three of the foregoing sorts, all 
sown on the came date, replanted on the 
same date, and subject to the same vicissi¬ 
tudes of weather; but not only does the 
Stanstead Park stand out as the best, but it 
is far and away the earliest—at least, this is 
the experience of the current spring. 

It must not he forgotten that a preference 
is often given to the Cos section of Lettuce, 
either for spring or summer use. The kinds 
already named embrace only what are known 
as Cabbage varieties. The varieties of the 
Cos, like that of the Cabbage Lettuces de¬ 
fined as hardy, are limited in number. There 
aro two which I have had under trial for 
many years—Bath Cos and Hicks’ Hardy 
White. The former is a brown-leaved sort, 
that must be tied up in spring to ensure its 
heart being blanched and made edible; the 
other is self-folding. Both are so crisp and 
sweet in flavour that no one need wonder 
why they have maintained their position over 
so many years. Some winters will pass with¬ 
out inflicting much harm on plantings of 
these fine Cos Lettuces, but it has been found 
that sometimes the many changes of weather 
will seriously reduce their numbers before 
the advent of spring in other years. For this 
reason it is not well to depend on Cos Let¬ 
tuces only when salad is needed over as pro¬ 
longed a season as possible. Sutton’s Inter¬ 
mediate has in 6ome years been a useful 
spring Lettuce, and, being of smaller growth, 
has not quite the same risks to face os the 
taller varieties before-named. It is a hybrid 
kind, obtained from a cross between a Cos 
and a Cabbage Lettuce, and has brown- 
tinted leaves. August and early September, 
according to season and locality, is the date 
for sowing seeds of these spring Lettuces, 
transplanting to their permanent quarters as 
soon as they are large enough to move 
readily. There is always an advantage in 
a sloping border for early spring crops, be¬ 
cause it affords a higher degree of warmth, 
light, and naturaL drainage. 

Rood Ashton. W. Struqnell. 


ONIONS—ROPING AND SIZE. 

With regard to the roping of Onions, I ven¬ 
ture a few more homely housekeeper’s re¬ 
marks. I prefer to buy roped Onions for 
three reasons: First, they keep best hung 
up; second, they take up Less room in the 
larder, and are easier to get at; third, the 
cook can at a glance select Onions of the 
size she requires. I would also like to com¬ 
ment on “K. S.” and “R. A. W.’s ” yearn¬ 
ing for huge Onions. Would cither of them 
really like a boiled Onion weighing 1 lb. to 
2 lb. on his plate at table? I guess not. 
Most folks prefer one not exceeding £ lb. at 
most; and for once that boiled Onions are 
served at table, there are a dozen times the 
crook will want one or two small Onions to 
flavour a soup or stew, or meat-pie, etc. So, 
anyhow, from the consumer’s point of view, 
we do not want Onions exceeding 8 oz. iu 
weight, and fewer of these than of the smaller 
ones. The Brittany Onion-seller supplies us 
with exactly what we want—-i.e., a rope of 
graduated sizes : a comparatively few large 
Onions for boiling and a large number of the 
smaller Onions for all purposes. 

Cook-Housekeeper. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old Asparagus beds.-I have three old beds of 
Asparagus in a garden ten miles from the 6ea In 
Lancashire. Up to two years ago they have always 
yielded a good crop, but at that time were rather 
over-cut, and at the same time there was a change 
of gardener. Since then the "grass” has been very poor 
and many of the roots sec-ni to have Totted oil. 
Would you advisS filling up the old beds with extra 
roots or would it be best to start new ones? Is it 
sat isfactory to grow Asparagus fiom seed,and how long 
would it be before it yielded anything? What time 
of year is it best to put on salt or seaweed, and is 
liquid-manure good for the beds in the autumn? Is 
this the time of year to make new beds? I shall be 
much obliged if you will kindly give me any informa¬ 
tion you can through your valuable paper.—M. Kino. 

[See reply to “St. John’s, Jersey,” re 
“Treatment of Asparagus in summer,” in 
our issue of May 23rd, p. 176. You might 


try what the treatment advised will do 
for yours during the present summer. If no 
benefit follows, then lift the plants and force 
them during the winter, and make prepara¬ 
tions for forming a now bed, or beds, using 
one-year-old plants, which, if they have done 
well, may bo cut from in two years after 
planting. The best time to plant is early in 
April. Do not attempt to fill up the blanks 
in the old beds with young plants, as this will 
not be satisfactory.] 

Vaporite and Potatoes.— While the well- 
known disease Ls the Potato’s greatest enemy, 
yet certain ground insect pests, especially 
grubs and wireworm, often give great 
trouble, doing much harm. Unfortunately, 
my Potato planting now being limited to a 
single trial on soil that is not insect-affected, 

I am not in a position to give vaporite a 
trial in relation to its possible destruction 
of the pests named when dressed on land. 
But if it be not too late, and any reader has 
soil that is so infested, it would be most in¬ 
teresting were he to plant, though late, 
a few drills along which vaporite had 
been lightly dusted first, and a few other 
drills close by not so dressed, to see the re¬ 
sult. It would also be well to test that pow¬ 
der, and any others—flowers of sulphur, for 
instance—in the same way where scab is at 
all prevalent. Generally scab is ascribed to 
a fungus, or considered to be a fungus. 
Still, if so, there do seem to be other 
causes operating to produce it. I saw 
loot year, at Reading, a test of salt and 
sawdust in combination as an anti-scab 
dressing, but the reeult was not quite satis¬ 
factory. I hope some similar dressing is 
again this year being applied. I believe it 
was thought the proportion of salt was not 
sufficient. Somehow we seem to fight very 
shy of salt as a dressing, and yet in hot, dry 
soils it should be one of great value, seeing 
that, apart from its manorial, as well as in¬ 
sect-destroying properties, it has the power 
to attract and retain moisture, a most valu¬ 
able virtue in hot, dry weather. Can anyone 
whose spring-sown Onions or Carrots are in¬ 
fested with maggots, try applications of the 
vaporite on these crops? Experimenters in 
the way advised can render gardening good 
service.—A. D. 

Cooking vegetables. The chief point in 
boiling Potatoes is, when very nearly done, 
but not quite, to drain off the water, sprinkle 
a little salt among them, and then to place 
the saucepan on the fire again for a few 
moments, giving it nn occasional shake. The 
effect of this is to make the Potatoes mealy 
or floury. The fresher vegetables may be, the 
shorter time they require to make them ten¬ 
der and palatable. If a Cabbage or a Cauli¬ 
flower has been a day or two in the house, 
cooking should be begun at least a quarter 
of an hour earlier, or the vegetable will be 
hard and stringy. Neither Potatoes, Car¬ 
rots, nor Turnips should ever be cleaned 
until just before required for cooking. If 
large quantities are stocked at a time, they 
should be kept in a basket or tub lined with 
straw, especially in cold weather, frost hav¬ 
ing a deleterious effect on these vegetables. 
Water for Cabbages should be thoroughly on 
the boil. 

Tomatoes out-of-doors.— It is sonic time 
since we had a really favourable season for 
this sun-loving crop, but as we cannot yet 
forecast the weather for any length of time, 
the only practical way I have ns yet found 
of getting over lack of solar heat is to Rtnrt 
at the very earliest date it is possible to 
risk the plants in the open, using strong, 
well-hardened plants. One cannot always 
afford sunny aspects on walls for Tomatoes, 
but there are frequently warm, sunny spots 
under board fences, closely-clipped hedges, 
etc., where, if any old boxes are set and 
filled with soil good crops may be secured 
even in ordinary seasons. I find the best 
plan is to confine the plants to one stem, 
and keep all side growths closely pinched, 
and when a good lot of bunches of fruit has 
set to pinch out the top, and concentrate the 
whole energy of the plants on swelling up 
and ripening tke fruit. Low walls enclosing 
little suburban gardens are ideal spots for 
'Jjbmatoes.—J. G., Gosport. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SMALL-LEAVED MOCK ORANGE 


hardly grow high enough—say, Portugal or 
common Laurel; or, if there be ejiace enough, 
a quick-growing Pine, like Lawson’s Cypress, 
Thuja gigantea, or the common Yew.] 



(Philadelphia microphyllus). 

This, which forms a dense bush, at the most 
not more than a yard high, and frequently 
less, and clothed with small, Myrtle-like 
leaves, disposed in a regular manner on the 
idender twigs, comes to us from Colorado, 
California, and North Mexico. It is quite 
hardy with us, and is very beautiful in warm 
soil and in a district where its wood can get 
well ripened. The flowers, as may be seen 
by our illustration, are small and solitary, 
but freely produced towards the end of June. 
They are milky-white in colour, and with a 
fragrance combining that of ripe Apples and 
Quince. 

It was not long in Europe before the 
hybridist took advantage of such a distinct 
shrub, and M. Lemoine, of Nancy, raised a 
variety, Lemoinei, which was announced to 
the result of a cross between P. microphyllus 
and the European P. coronarius. It forms 
a shrub in appearance about, mid¬ 
way between its parents, and flowers 
profusely. The blossoms possess the 
fragrance of its North American 
parent, without any of the heavy 
smell common to the Mock Orange. 

Since P. Lemoinei was sent out, a 
second form has made its appear¬ 
ance from the same source, under 
the name of P. Lemoinei erectus. 

Though of more erect habit, it is in 
other respects much like the pre¬ 
ceding. 

UNRIPENED WOOD VERSUS 
FROST. 

During the late severe weather a 
good deal of damage was done in 
gardens owing, in a great measure, 
to the unripened condition of the 
growths of many plants. For several 
weeks preceding Christmas many 
jlant« and shrubs that should have 
>een at rest were growing as freely 
as in summer, and were, therefore, 
in the very worst condition to resist 
such. I grow the Euonymus very 
largely in this locality, and instead 
of going to rest as the winter came 
on, the plants started into fresh 
young grow tli as the days shortened, 
with the result that the severe frosts 
in January cut off all these sappy, 
young shoots, and rendered the 
plants quite unsaleable for a time. 

I find the eamc thing happened with 
the luxuriant shoots of nearly all the 
scarlet, yellow, and other Rambler 
Roses, and I have had to cut a great 
many down nearly to the ground. 

The question of the hardiness of a 
plant depends a good deal on the 
conditions that surround it for some 
months before the frost comes. To 
the ordinary observer it is a mys¬ 
tery why crpps of Broccoli and 
winter Greens are often injured by frost 
in sheltered, walled-in gardens, while 
they escape in the open fields. When we get 
mild, spring-like weather in early winter, 
and everything looks like bursting into leaf, 
we ought not to be lulled into a sense of 
security, with the idea that the winter is 
past, but start partially lifting 6uch plants 
.as show over-luxuriance, to compel them to 
take at least a partial rest, so as to be pre¬ 
pared for the worst. I think a good deal 
might be done to render plants of various 
kinds less liable to injury by the timely 
application of remedies for checking luxuriant 
growth, so as to defy the weather without 
having recourse to external coverings. 
Gosport. _ J. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making a screen —I have a bank running up to 
a wall on the side of a road. I want something to 
make my lawn more private. Would Gorse be likely 
to do? The soil is light, and the wall on the outside 
helps to drain it. If it would be likely to do well, 
f-hould I plant seed or young bushes, and when?— 
D. W. 

[We think you ought to have something 
more emphatic than Gors^, which wgjuld 

Digitized by CjQOgle 


The White Jew’s Mallow (Rhodotypos ker- 
rioides).—One but seldom comes across the 
beautiful Japanese Rhodotypos kerrioides. 
whose white flowers in May are delightful 
either when the shrub is grown as a busli or 
against a wall, the latter being the position 
in which it is most commonly found, and 
where it seems to be the greatest favourite. 
Its specific name is full of meaning, as it indi¬ 
cates the great resemblance the Rhodotypos 
bears to an old familiar shrub, Kerria 
japonica (the Jew’s Mallow), which it is much 
alike in habit and foliage, but from which it 
differs in having white instead of yellow 
flowers. These have been rather aptly 
likened to those of single white Roses, and 
I think it is impossible to give any better 
idea of the blossoms than this. As already 
indicated, it is generally grown against a 
wall, and there it may be trained to a height 
of 10 feet or lli feet, but as n bush it is 
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generally dwarfer and more spreading. In 
either form it is both beautiful and service¬ 
able, and there are many gardens where such 
a fine old shrub may be planted when autumn 
comes round.—S. A. 

Vitis heterophylla variegata. -The vari 
ous additions to the Vine family that we 
have received within the last few years from 
Central China and elsewhere have led to in¬ 
creased attention being paid to the entire 
genus. One of the newer forms (Vitis 
Henryi) has become a favourite for indoor 
decoration, the dark-toned leaves with their 
silvery veins being particularly effective in 
early spring. Beside this just-named species 
the form at the head of this note is extremely 
pretty in the greenhouse at the present time, 
especially if the plants have been wintered 
in a cool greenhouse, as under such condi¬ 
tions they are quite dormant, and, when 
taken into the greenhouse in the spring, the 
young leaves are quickly pushed forth. 
Though these are freely variegated, there is 
no regular arrangement of colouring, for the 
bright green leaves are flaked and splashed 
in an irregular manner with pure white. In 


some the white tint greatly predominates. 
Added to this a pink suffusion, which over¬ 
spreads many of the younger leaves, when 
combined with the purplish tint of the young 
bark, forms a bright and cheerful feature. 
It may be treated in various ways. Firstly, 
neat little plants in pots 5 inches to 6 inches 
in diameter may be grouped in the green¬ 
house. For this purpose they can be secured 
to a single stick, leaving the side-shoots to 
dispose themselves at will, or stakes may be 
dispensed with altogether, in which case the 
plants are valuable for draping. Trained up 
a rafter, it is delightful in spring, but us 
summer advances it loses a good deal of its 
freshness, and in winter is devoid of foliage. 
For summer bedding it is sometimes used, 
and, given a bright season, it is very effec¬ 
tive. Cuttings strike root readily.—X. 

Fendlera ruplcola. —This uncommon shrub 
is now flowering freely on the wall of t'iic 
Orchid-house at Kew. It is facing south, in 
which position the plant gets the full benefit 
of the sunshine, which is 60 necessary in 
order to induce it to flower. The necessity 
for full exposure to the sun can bo understood 
when it is borne in mind that this Fendlera is 
a native of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and is said to grow on dry rocks fully exposed 
to the sun. This Fendlera, which belongs to 
the natural order Saxifragaceze, is a fairly 
dense twiggy shrub, which when mature will 
reach a height of 4 feet to 6 feet. The leaves 
are small and densely covered with soft grey 
hairs, while the flowers are white and eacli 
about inches in diameter. They are com¬ 
posed of four spreading petals, widely 
separated from each other, thus giving them 
a particularly star-like and uncommon ap¬ 
pearance. A flowering 6pray of this Fendlera 
would at the first glance be taken for one of 
the Australian Leptospermums, but, in 
reality, there is no relationship between them. 
“The Dictionary of Gardening” gives the 
date of the introduction of Fendlera rupicola 
as 1888, but it is still a very uncommon shrub. 
I am not aware of its flowering in a satis¬ 
factory manner as a bush in the open ground, 
but given a warm south wall, success in this 
respect may be ensured. There is a second 
species known to botaniste—viz., F. utaheimis 
but it does not appear to bo in general cul¬ 
tivation, though the name occurs in the 
“Fruticetum vilmorinianum ” or catalogue 
of shrubs growing in 1904 in the collection 
of M. Maurice do Vilmorin, at Les Barres 
(Loiret), France.—G. S. C. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Brugmansia diseased.-I am sending two leave* 
from a Brugmansia, and would be glad to know, if 
|H>ssihlc, the reason of its developing this peculiar 
blight or mildew? The plant is one of two, both re¬ 
ceiving the same attention, grown in the same hou.se, 
in tubs filled with ordinary potting-soii. Both are 
flowering freely, but the one plant is, of course, much 
disfigured by the leaves curling like this. Only the 
quite young IcaveB are affected. —Mrs. Pulpord. 

[The leaves of your Brugmansia are not 
attacked by any fungus, but appear to be 
developing cells of a corky nature. It is 
possible that the cause of this growth may 
be the puncturing of the leaves by some in¬ 
sects, and that it is the endeavour of the 
plant to repair the injuries. I ennnot sug¬ 
gest any other cause. 1 have seen similar 
growths on leaves before.—G. S. S.] 

Ants in flower bed.—I have some flower beds in¬ 
fested with red-ants. I have tried boiling-water, but 
without avail, as it is impossible to get a sufficient 
quantity; also paraffin-oil, unsuccessfully. For two 
successive years I have planted Silene in these beds 
in the autumn, and the plants have all disappeared 
during the winter. Is this due to the ants? How 
could I get rid of these pests? They are literally in 
myriads. My flower-beds have an area of about 
•10 square yards. 1 should be much obliged for some 
really practical method.—R. P. Warren. 

[I cannot imagine that the disappearance 
of your Silenes is due to the ants, but it may 
be if they persistently make their nests at 
the roots. If you can find their nests and open 
them with a spade and pour in pearlasnes 
mixed with liquid-manure until about the 
consistency of cream, it will kill them, or 
you might try vaporite. Open the nests and 
put in some vaporite, and immediately close 
the nest again, or drive a crowbar well to 
the bottom of the nest, place some vaporite 
at the bottom, and close up the hole. If 
you cannot find the nests,: you might make 
the holes about a foot apart.—G. S. S.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSE8. 

EXHIBITION ROSES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to grow 
show Rcees if the soil is not a good one for 
the Rose. The situation should be in the 
open, away from walls and trees as much as 
possible, unless these happen to be on the 
north side. A position gently sloping to the 
eouth would bo an ideal spot. If it were 
possible to secure a quarter or half an acre 
of land from a farmer for a term of years, 
thus would enable one to exhibit really well, 
because then a number of “stocks’* upon 
which one could bud one’s own roses might 
l>e planted. It is well known that our lead¬ 
ing amateur Rose-growers bud thousands of 
stocks each season, as many varieties are 
only really good from “maiden” plants, as 
they are called. But supposing one must be 
content with 200 or 300 plants (and it is use¬ 
less to attempt to exhibit unless this number 
can be grown), these can be located in beds 
in the most open part of the garden. The 
parallel sort of bed is best—that is, beds 
having a width of about 6 feet, and any 
length convenient. This would enable the 
grower to have three rows of plants in the 
beds, keeping the outside rows about 
12 inches from the Grass. Grass paths be¬ 
tween are best, and, if practicable, these 
should be at least 5 feet wide, so that the 
liquid manure-tub on wheels may be drawn 
along. The beds should be trenched 3 feet 
deep, and if they are formed upon a piece of 
pasture land, the turf should go into the 
bottom of the trench, Grass side downwards. 
This work is best done in early autumn—Gay, 
September—then the beds are ready for 
planting at the end of October. 

Good farmyard manure should be liber¬ 
ally incorporated with the soil, and some 
4 -inch bones freely mixed with the lower 
spit. The next thing to do is to see about 
ordering the plants. Dwarf or bush Roses 
are as good as wtandards, except in the ease 
of Tea Roses, which come much finer upon 
half standard Briers than on bushes. The 
Brier cutting is, perhaps, the best stock for 
show Roses; but the Manetti succeeds re 
markably well in some localities. The varic 
ties should be selected, and then the plants 
ordered for early delivery. A dozen good 
varieties and about. 30 to 50 plants of each 
are better than 30 or 40 sorts, with only 10 
of each. The novice who attends a leading 
Rose show will probably come home with his 
pocket-book nearly full of names of Rosen, 
all of which he has admired, but many Roses 
are good only as “maidens.” or, in other 
words, must be budded each year, so that, 
until the novice in able to plant, out stocks 
to bud himself, he had better not try such 
sorts. In planting, open out a hole about a 
foot square, and, after trimming the roots a 
little, with the cut side beneath, the plants 
are held in position, so that the part w'here 
united to the stock is about 1 inch beneath 
the surface when planting is completed. The 
roots should not be placed more than 6 inches 
deep. In planting, tread the soil firmly, and 
a fine day must be selected upon which to 
carry out the work. The Roses will remain 
undisturbed until March, when they should 
be pruned. The first year there will he very 
little difference ill the manner of pruning, 
for they would all be best if cut down to 
■within 2 inches or 3 inches of the ground. 
Even after Romo years, if one were to visit 
the garden of a successful exhibitor in March, 
lie would find very little evidence of the 
existence of any Roses, for they have been so 
ruthlessly pruned. 

The spring pruning may be considerably 
aided by the autumn jDruning. This consists 
in going over the plants in September, and 
cutting away all the old growth, leaving 
about three or four of the ripest of the cur¬ 
rent year’e shoots. Thinning the shoots in 
May is another operation that helps con¬ 
siderably. As soon as it is seen which shoots 
are going to bloom, the small growths in the 
centre of the plants should be^rubbed off; 
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but this must be done cautiously, and not 
too early, for sometimes there is a maggot 
in the point of the best shoot, and it may 
spoil all our plans if not captured. Manur¬ 
ing is a necessary detail, and I would counsel 
the novice to use only good liquid manure. 

A heap of cow-dung placed in a part of the 
garden not in sight, and a hole made near, 
into which the liquor may drain, will pro¬ 
vide some excellent material if supplemented 
by soot-water. When the buds are the size 
of small marbles, the plants, after their 
first year, can take liquid-manure pretty 
liberally, and twice a week, if necessary. 
Weak and often is better than strong and 
seldom. Early in April each plant should 
receive about two handsful of bone-meal, 
not immediately near the stein, but scattered 
on the surface and well hoed in. 

Hoeing is the exhibitor’s most effective aid 
to good show blooms. By having the beds 
the width named, there is no need to tread 
on the soil, even when gathering the blooms. 
Mulching I do not believe in unless the soil 
is a hot and dry one; then it is helpful. The 
best mulch is a good tilth, which is provided 
by the hoeing. A dressing of well-rotted 
manure, dug in in October or November, is 
a good help, but do not leave it on as a 
mulch, as this keeps the soil eo cold. A strict 
look out must be kept for aphides and mag¬ 
gots, and as soon as they are seen, destroy 
them by means of the many excellent insecti¬ 
cides now to be had. As a rule, when Roses 
are growing freely, and are in good health, 
there will not be much trouble from para¬ 
sites, and the severe pruning will get rid of 
the egg deposits of the rnoth that produced the 
maggots. As the plants grow, some sorts may 
require the support of a stick to the flexible 
shoots, for they must be kept from dropping 
on to the ground. A supply of shades should 
be provided for the blooms. These are essen¬ 
tial to up-to-date exhibiting. Any handy 
man can make a shade with wire and oiled 
calico. These shades are placed over the 
blooms,, to shield them from sudden storms 
and from heavy dews. Square sticks with 
pins in them enable one to raise or lower 
the shade as seems necessary. Groat care is 
needed, so that the wind does not blow the 
bloom against the shade, and thus do more 
damage than the rain would. 

Disbudding is very important work, and 
consists in removing the small buds that sur¬ 
round the centre or crown bud. This must 
be done with caution. There are certain 
Roses that will come coarse and ill-shaped 
if they are too freely supplied with sap, so 
that, in such cases, the buds must be removed 
gradually. The sorts so constituted can only 
be learnt from experience. Tea Roses must 
not only be disbudded, but the side growths 
must be pinched back before they are an 
inch in length. These, if suffered to remain, 
will weaken the blossom. Sometimes these 
Tea and some other Roses will start out 
young growths all the way up the shoot that 
bears the bloom, and all must be stopped os 
soon as possible. 

All who contemplate exhibiting should un¬ 
derstand what constitutes a good Rose. 
Form is the greatest attribute of a show 
Rose. This may be “imbricated,” as in 
Alfred K. Williams, “globular,” as in Alfred 
Colomb, “globular and high-centred,” as in i 
Catherine Mermet, and “cupped,” as in 
Baroness Rothschild. Freshness of colour 
comes next, and, having these two points, 
doubtless size counts next with the judges. 

I would advise anyone who intends to “go 
in ” for exhibiting to make it a point of 
attending a good show, and be there early in 
the morning. More can be learnt in half an 
hour than can be gleaned from a dozen books. 

I do not mean in the cultivation, but in the 
“putting up” of the blooms, as it is termed. 
Many a box of good blooms has been spoilt 
by faulty handling. Modern exhibitors find 
it necessary to tie all their blooms—that is, 
the centres of the flowers; a piece of wool is 
best. This ia gently placed around the 
centre, leaving the outer petals free, and 
these ties are put on a day before, if the 
flowers are dry, and they are kept on until 
the judging commences. 

A supply of boxes of the regulation size 
will be necessary, the sizes of which should 
be obtained from the secretary of the N.R.S. 


They should be painted a deep green. Tubea 
should be .secured also, and some nice, fresh 
Moss. The lids of the boxen should be of 
good depth, so that the blooms may be well 
set up before going to the show. A travelling 
box, in which a goodly number of spare 
blooms is placed in w’ater, is also necessary. 
These often prove most useful, for one often 
finds that what was a fine bloom yesterday 
is gone to day, and a younger flower comes 
in very handy then. 

The following twenty-four sorts are 
all good for exhibition. These are either 
Hybrid Perpetuate or Hybrid Teas, as 
I * do not advise the novice to grow 
Teas until he lias become more skilled in 
Rcse culture. The first twelve sorts are the 
best, and should be grown in large quantities 
up to fifty plants of a sort, according to the 
space at’ command: Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline 
Testout, ‘Dean Hole, Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hugh Dickson, 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, ‘Mildred 
Grant, Florence Pemberton, Her Majesty, 
Suzanne M. Rodocanaehi, *A. K. Williams, 
Capt. Hayward, Lady Ashtown, ‘Ulster,- 
‘Marquise Litta, Helen Keller, White Lady, 
Prince Arthur, Alfred Colomb, Charles Le- 
febvre, Duke of Wellington. Those marked 
with an asterisk are “best as maidens.” The 
blooms of the “maiden” plants appear later 
than those of the “cut backs,” and thus come 
in more useful for the later show’s. 

W. X. 


ROSES FOR BOWERS AND ARBOURS. 

A single plant of many varieties of Rosa 
Wichuraiana would be sufficient to cover 
an ordinary-sized arbour or summer-house, 
and their beauty of foliage is more brought 
out when the main growths are arranged 
some 6 inches to 12 inches apart. The ar¬ 
rangement of such pliant growths as most of 
the Wichuraiana Roses produce is unlimited, 
and it is only needful to remember, when 
pruning, to relieve the plants of a super¬ 
abundance of growth, which they have a ten¬ 
dency to promice, to the detriment of that 
clean—in most cases glistening—foliage 
which in possible to obtain from them. 

Even now, should the plants appear very 
crowded, a long growth or two may be re¬ 
moved without injury. A perfect gem for a 
bower is Gardenia, its lovely canary yellow 
buds being equal to many Tea Roses, ami the. 
beautiful foliage always appears to be var¬ 
nished. A single plant- now of this variety 
has reached to the top of a 9 foot Larch pole, 
and is drooping from the top to the ground 
in a most artistic manner. Try and conceive 
what such a plant will be like when its hun¬ 
dreds of yellow buds, which are even now just 
appealing, develop, ridess the frost, which 
may vet. come, m y blight our hopes. 
Another beautiful sort is Evergreen Gem. 
certainly one of the best to retain its foliage, 
and then there are such lovely sorts R6 
Dorothy Perkins, and soon we shall have the 
White Dorothy to add an additional charm 
to our gardens. 

Some other excellent sorts too good to 
overlook are Elise Robichon, Edmond 
Proust, Alberic Barbier, Wichuraiana rubra, 
alba rubrifolia, Jersey Beauty, Hiaw'atha, 
Ferdinand Roussel, and Joseph Billiard. 
All of these are charming, every one worth 
growing, and all distinct. They can be 
planted now from pots, but it will be neces¬ 
sary to dig the soil out to a depth of about 
2 ^ feet, and about 2 feet in width, returning 
the soil, if good, after having mixed with it 
about one part of well-decayed manure to 
two parts of soil. Allowance must be made 
for the ground sinking, so that it will re¬ 
quire raising about 1 foot beyond the level 
of the surface. Wherever possible, procure 
plants of these Roses on their own roots. 
Although I have only named Wichuraiana 
Roses for our purpose, there are some of the 
Noisettes very suitable, such ae Reve d’Or. 
and from other groups I can recommend 
Claire Jacquier, Felicite-Perpetue, and 
Beunet’s Seedling. All of these have the 
necessary 6emi-pendent branches, which the 
more erect, growing Ramblers of the multi- 
flora tribe do not possess to the same extent. 

Rosa. 
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NOTES AND REVUES. 

Rose W. A. Richardson shedding its buds 

I have two Rose-trees in n cool-house (W. A. Richard¬ 
son). They are in 6-incti pots. Last year the buds 
came out very well, but did not develop. They 
dropped of! before yetting properly open, and this 
year they are doing the same. Can you tell me the 
cause and what 1 mus-t do to stop it? They are both 
full of buds now, but none will come out —J. 11 , 
Woodley. 

[We are not surprised that your plant is 
losing its buds, seeing that it is only in a 
fi inch pot. Such a Rose as this requires 
fully an 8-inch pot, in order that it may have 
room for its roots to develop, and thus by so 
doing produce sonic fine, long growths, it is 
from such healthy wood tvs this latter that 
we obtain those tine deep-coloured buds that 
are such a feature of this Rosy under glass. 
We should advise you to repot your plant at 


you could either train the plant to .the wall 
or roof, or coil the long growths around four 
sticks.] 

Rose White Killarney. American growers 
announce a white sport of Killarney, which 
will be put on the market next year. From 
a florist’s point of view, especially for indoor 
culture, this variety will undoubtedly com¬ 
mand a ready sale, for the old Killarney is 
one of the best Hybrid Teas for this pur¬ 
pose. It is a good variety for outdoors, the 
only fault one can find with it being its sus¬ 
ceptibility to mildew. Under glass wo have 
this fungus more under control—in fact, Kil¬ 
larney grows away as clean as any other 
Hybrid Tea when forced. Jt is an ideal 
flower for the florist, deep petalled, and not 
too full, with grand, long stems, and, natur¬ 
ally, the white sport will retain these same 



Lysichitum canitschatcen.se. From a photograph in the Royal Garden*, Kew. 


once, using an 8-inch pot. See that the 
crocks arc carefully, placed, and pot firmly, i 
using a compost of two parts loam to one i 
part of well rotted manure. Turn out the i 
plant, and lay the ball of earth on a bench, I 
then gently prod it with a sharp 6tick, re- I 
leasing the roots, but not breaking them. ' 
After having removed about half of the old j 
soil, the plant may be repotted, taking care 
that if the roots are inclined to be dry, they 
should be well soaked in a bucket of water 
prior to turning the plant out of its pot. 
Having repotted the plant, place it in a 
6unny position, taking care to keep the 6oil 
moist, but not saturated, and encourage i 
new growths by syringing freely on fine i 
mornings. Uiider this treatment the plant 
should make by the fall some good, long, new 
shoots. These should have their points 
pinched out about Sentmpber. Next-season 
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characteristics. Florists are still looking out 
for a good forcing white Rose, lloth Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria and The Bride are of the 
greenish-white type, which rather spoils 
them, splendid though they be in form and 
substance. Frau Karl Druschki has no rival 
at present, but there are some who would 
rather this Rose did not show the pinkish 
tint on the outer petals of the buds. For 
indoor culture LTnnoccnee is a first rate 
Rose, almost pure white, and of exquisite 
form and stiffness of 6tem. Some market 
growers who have planted it out find it very 
useful, although it has rather thin petals. 
Belonging as it does to the Caroline Testout 
rare, the Rose must be good, for no modern 
Rose, save, perhaps, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
lias achieved such popularity as Caroline 
Tos to u t.—Ro s a . 


INDOOR PLANT& 

LYS1CHITUM CAMTSCHATCENSE. 
This is a striking and distinct Aroid, and 
the only member of the genus to which it 
belongs. In a native state it occurs in 
6\vampy districts in North-eastern Asia and 
North-western America, but is said to vary 
considerably in size and other particulars, 
according to habitat. It flourishes in the 
Himalayan portion of the temperate house 
at Kew , a structure in which no fire-heat is 
maintained. The accompanying illustration 
was taken there earlier in the year, a fine 
clump occupying a swampy position on the 
margin of a small pond. During a recent 
visit (on May 9th) the plant had passed out of 
flower, but was then very handsome, by 
reason of its fully developed leaves. Outside 
of the same structure in a narrow border 
sheltered by the supporting pillars of the 
house, it was at the same date just at its 
best, though scarcely so luxuriant as under 
glass. From this it is evident that a swampy 
spot is by no means absolutely necessary to 
its successful culture, as in the border re¬ 
ferred to facing the west the soil is not par¬ 
ticularly moist. This Lysichitum is quite 
deciduous, and in spring the flowers and 
leaves make their appearance simultaneously. 
The leaves are at first comparatively small, 
being not more than 6 inches long, but the 
later ones often attain a length of a couple 
of feet and a width of 8 inches to 9 inches. 
In colour they are deep green, marbled with 
a lighter hue t 60 that it is well worthy of 
cultivation from a fine foliage point of view 
alone. The flowers, whoso general appear¬ 
ance is well shown herewith, rise to a height 
of a foot to 18 inches, the spathe forming 
6 inches to 7 inches of that. The colour of 
the spathe, when first expanded, is a bright 
golden-yellow', but after a time the peduu- 
cule lengthens, and the spathe gradually 
turns to green, in which condition it remains 
till the seeds are ripe. This feature is com¬ 
mon to many other Aroids, the golden- 
flowered Richardia Elliottiana among the 
number. When mature, the flowers have a 
decidedly unpleasant odour. 

As grown at Kew, this Lysichitum stands 
out hn one of the very best of hardy Aroids, 
but it would appear to be but little known. 
At all events, 1 can find but little reference 
to it, and a search for it in various nursery¬ 
men's catalogues has proved unsuccessful. 

X. 


THE WHITE TRUMPET LILY 
(Lilium LONOIFLORUM). 

Where a greenhouse has to be kept gay 
with flowers this Japanese. Lily in its several 
forms (of which Harrisi is one) is largely 
grown for the purpose. When brought on 
under glass there is one very important item 

mnected with its successful culture, and that 
is especial care must be taken that aphides 
do not ruin the flowers while they are still 
in the bud state. The damage done by these 
|>ests is well known to the market cultivator, 
and is, consequently, guarded against, but 
the amateur with but a limited knowledge 
may well be excused if he fails to notice the 
presence of these insects till a good deal of 
damage has been done, as the terminal leaves 
fold in over the buds while they are still 
small, and thus afford shelter to the aphides 
and hide them from view*. Where an entire 
house is devoted to the culture of Lilium 
loiigiflorum safety is ensured by regularly 
fumigating or vaporising the structure, but 
where a few plants in the amateur’s mixed 
greenhouse are the only things affected, the 
tops of the plants may be occasionally dipped 
into a solution of soft soap and water, which 
will tend to keep them clean. Of course, if 
the aphides are on the lower leaves as well, 
the whole of the plant must be cleaned, but. 
generally speaking, they may be found 
crowded round the flower-buds, and on no 
other part of the plant. In a very short time 
they injure the buds to 6uch an extent that 
many of the flowers become quite deformed, 
and fail to open properly. 

Lilium longiflorum has long been a 
favourite Lily for pofc j (Culture, but at one 
time its flowering period was very limited 
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compared with that of to-day. Previous to 
Liliurn Harrisi being sent here from the 
Bermudas (now nearly twenty-five years ago), 
the silvery trumpets of L. longiflorum were 
rarely met with outside the months of May, 
June, and July, but as those from Bermuda 
were ripened much earlier it became possible 
to have them in flower from the new year 
onwards. Next came the practice of retard¬ 
ing bulbs by means of refrigerators, and to 
this treatment L. longiflorum proved one of 
the most amenable of the entire genus. This 
has led to increased numbers being sent 
from Japan (from whose annual importa¬ 
tions we get the bulk of our bulbs), and, 
consequently, flowers of this Lily can now be 
obtained throughout the whole year. 


FUMIGATION WITH HYDROCYANIC 
ACID GAS. 

During the past few years the method of 
destroying various insect pests by means of 
fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas has 
been much advocated, and the recommenda¬ 
tion has been made in certain of the Board’s 
leaflets. For the destruction of mussel-scalc, 
woolly aphis, mealy-bug, tlirips, weevils, 
and red spider in greenhouses, etc., the 
method is very valuable, while it may also 
be employed for the fumigation of poultry 
houses in ease of infestation by lice and 
mites. Nursery stock fumigated with hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas before planting will be freed 
from insect enemies in all stages save that 
of the egg. 

Materials to be used.—T he materials 
necessary for purposes of fumigation are: — 

(1) Potassium cyanide of 98 per cent, purity ; 

(2) sulphuric acid of a specific gravity of not 
less than 1.83; (3) water; (4) jars and a 
glass measure. The following quantities 
may be taken as a standard for use :—Potas¬ 
sium cyanide, 1 part; sulphuric acid, 
1£ parts; and water, 3} parts. The pro¬ 
portions of cyanide, sulphuric acid, and 
water to be used, and the amount of space 
per unit of cyanide, vary slightly as recom¬ 
mended by different authorities, three dif¬ 
ferent workers recommending 1 oz. of 
cyanide of 98 per cent, purity to every 200, 
or 300, or 500 cubic feet of space respec¬ 
tively. The variation in the amount, of 
cyanide depends, to some extent, on the char¬ 
acter of the plants that are l>eing treated, on 
their strength, whether they are dormant 
or active, evergreen or deciduous, and also 
oil the season. In the case of tender plants, 

1 oz. of cyanide may serve for 600 cubic feet 
of space, while hardy plants may be treated 
with 1 oz. of cyanide to 200 cubic feet of 
space. 

Method of application.— The glasshouse 
or other place which is to be treated must 
be rendered as air-tight as possible. The sul¬ 
phuric acid should be poured very carefully 
and slowly into the water, which may be 
put in nn earthenware vessel— r.g., a large 
jam jar. The cyanide of potassium, wrapped 
in thin blotting-paper, should then be 
dropped into the now diluted sulphuric acid. 
The vessel into which the cyanide is dropped 
must lx* so near the door that it can lie 
reached by the outstretched arm of the 
ojierator. who should immediately shut the 
door and close lip its chinks by paper previ¬ 
ously prepared. Another, and better, 
method is for the operator to introduce the 
cyanide to the diluted sulphuric acid 
through a window, the cyanide being placed 
at the end of a long stick or rod, or 
lowered into the acid by a string and pulley. 
The window must be closed immediately 
after the addition of the cyanide, so that the 
operator may escape the fumes. Strawson 
recommends the pourings of the diluted acid 
from a bottle fitted with a cork in which two 
slits are cut—one to let in air and the other 
to allow a small and even stream to flow 
upon the cyanide—the object being to pro¬ 
vide a slow and even disengagement of gas. 
The bottle should lie arranged so that it can 
be tilted up when all is ready. It is of im¬ 
portance also that the hydrocyanic acid gas 
fumes be distributed over the house, and this 
may be done by an arrangement of fans 
which can lie worked from the outside. 
Fumigation should take place in the even¬ 
ing, or after nightfaMT'fcnd not in slkoiig sun- 
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light. The temperature of the house should 
be from 50 degs. F. to 60 degs. F. The 
plants to be treated should be dry. The sur¬ 
face of the soil of the house should also be as 
dry as practicable. Experiment has shown 
that the eggs of the woolly aphis* may remain 
unaffected, and, therefore, fumigation should 
be repeated in ten days. Eggs of the Apple 
mussel-scale.! are also unaffected by gas of 
the strength mentioned. 

Points to be carefully noted.— The 
work should be done by a careful and skilled 
operator, for the cyanide and its fumes are 
very poisonous and dangerous to human and 
animal life. The treated room or conserva¬ 
tory must be kept closed during fumigation 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour, 
after which the room should be ventilated, 
the windows, etc., being opened from the 
outside, and no one should enter until an 
hour has elapsed. While opening the win¬ 
dows, etc., the operator should be careful 
not to inhale the escaping fumes. It is safer 
not to fumigate when the plants are in 
bloom. 

Nursery stock.— In the treatment of nur¬ 
sery stock the bushes or young trees should 
be placed in an air-tight box or canvas tent 
of known capacity, and subjected to the 
fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas for one hour. 
Large numbers can be treated at once at 
little expense. When the time has expired 
the tent or box should be opened in such a 
way that the wind blows the fumes away 
from the operator, and should be left to ven¬ 
tilate for half an hour before the stock is 
removed. Trees in the orchard may also be 
treated by the use of a canvas tent or cover. 

Canvas covers for fumigating.— The 
practice of using canvas covers for fumi¬ 
gating is not so common in Great Britain as 
in some other countries, and the method fol¬ 
lowed in the Colonies may here lie given for 
the guidance of those who wish to undertake 
orchard fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas. According to Claude Fuller, the Natal 
Government Entomologist,! the covers should 
be of a light, durable material, and com¬ 
paratively gas-tight, the most suitable, prob¬ 
ably, being canvas. Eight ounce American 
duck canvas is recommended. There are 
three types of covers—sheets, tents, and box 
covers. The sheets are octagonal in form, 
and can be further enlarged by sewing on a 
“skirt” round the edge. These can be 
easily lifted over small trees up to 6 feet or 
7 feet in height, above which a hoisting ap¬ 
paratus must be used. Tent covers may be 
used for trees lip to 13 feet in height. They 
take the form of dome-shaped tents, the 
mouth of which is kept open by a ring of 
gas-piping passed through canvas loops, and 
they can be quickly lifted over and removed 
froin 8 feet to 13 feet trees by a couple of 
men, where the hoisting of a sheet would 
take three or four. Box covers are made to 
any convenient size by covering a wooden 
framework with canvas or calico ; the latter 
material should be painted or oiled, to make 
it sufficiently gas-tight. They are especially 
adapted for small trees and bushes. 

Note.— As both the potassium cyanide and 
the hydrocyanic acid gas are deadly poisons, 
the former should be kept in a tightlv- 
stoppcred bottle, and labelled “poison,” 
whilst the gas as generated must on no ae 
count l>c breathed. Fumigation should not 
be carried out in a high wind, nor when the 
trees are wet, hut otherwise it may be done 
at any season of the year.— Leaflet- No. 188 of 
the Board of Agriculture, and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Epiphyllum Makoyanum.— This is per¬ 
fectly distinct in the shape of flower, colour, 
and time of blooming from any of the forms 
of Epiphyllum truncatum, which are at their 
best during the first half of winter. The 
flowers of these last are of a curious oblique 
shape, but, in the case of E. Makoyanum. 
they are more like a small Cactus flower of 
an orange-red colour. Given a light, sunny 
structure, kept at a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate temperature, it will flower pro¬ 
fusely at this season of the year. Like E. 

* Bee Leaflet No. 34. 
t Bee Leaflet No. 107. 

t “Natal Agricultural Journal,” July 28th, 1905, 
page 097. 


truncatum, it will strike root very readily 
from cuttings, and quite dwarf plants can be 
obtained in this way. By grafting on to 
stems from 1 foot to 2 feet high of Pereskia 
aculeata, neat little specimens can be ob¬ 
tained, and from their partially drooping 
style of growth the flowers are seen to great 
advantage when thus treated. One method 
of culture, which made a considerable im¬ 
pression on me the first time I saw it put 
into practice, is to train a strong shoot of 
the Pereskia up the rafter and along the 
roof of a suitable structure. Then graft 
pieces of this Epiphyllum at intervals of a 
couple of feet or so for the whole length of 
the Pereskia. This is a very simple opera¬ 
tion, and when the Epiphyllum has grown 
into good-sized tufts it is in the spring, 
when flowering freely, a very striking fea¬ 
ture. All the Epiphyllums are also very de¬ 
sirable basket plants, and as they root so 
readily pieces may be taken off and stuck 
around a basket filled with suitable com¬ 
post, into which they will quickly push forth 
roots, and soon become established.—X. 

Pinguicula caudata. — This extremely 
showy member of the Butter-wort family 
was introduced from Mexico a little over a 
quarter of a century ago, and for some time 
it was popular, but it is now very seldom 
met with. This is a pity, for it is very 
striking when in bloom, and by no means 
particularly difficult of cultivation. This 
Mexican Butter-wort has rather fleshy 
leaves, arranged in a dense rosette, from the 
centre of which the flowers spring. They are 
borne singly on erect stalks about 6 inches 
high, and in their bright carmine colour, as 
well as their general appearance, they remind 
one, to a certain extent, of the Hnrryana 
group of Masdevallias. This is said to grow 
in the mountainous districts of Mexico, 
where it occurs in damp, shady places. 
Under cultivation it thrives in the same 
structure as tho cool-house Odontoglossums, 
for which a considerable amount of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture is necessary. The potting 
compost, too, should be much the same—say, 
equal parts of fibrous peat and live Sphag¬ 
num, with a little sprinkling of sand. As the 
roots are but shallow, and copious supplies 
of water are needed during the growing sea 
son, care must be taken that the pots are 
thoroughly drained. When first introduced 
this was known as Pinguicula Bakeriana, 
and os such it w’as given a first-class certifi¬ 
cate by the Royal Horticultural Society, but 
now the specific name of caudata is regarded 
as the correct one.—X. 

Using hydrocyanic acid.— Referring to the 
letter in your issue of May 9tu, I think it 
only right that your readers should be 
warned in regard to the ueo of the above. 
Hydrocyanic acid is one of the most rapid 
poisons known, and the indiscriminate and 
careless use of it by inexperienced persons 
may prove highly dangerous to human life, 
and especially to domestic animals.—H. I*. 
Cooper. 

Climber for cool greenhouse (£. J.). — Ae Fassi 
Bonis arc too quick prowing, the same objection will 
apply to several others of the best greenhouse 
climbers. A pretty climber of medium vigour i3 
Hibbertia dent at a. whose oblong-shaped leaves are, 
when young, tinged with bronzy red. The bright 
yellow flowers, something like those of a Hypericum, 
are each a couple of inches across, and are borne 
durinq the first three months of the year. 


Faeonies falling. -Can you inform me as to what 
is the reason for the young shoots of PieonieB failing 
after the plant is well up? In several old-established 
Pieonies in my garden, shoots 6 inches or 7 inches 
high with buds on them have drooped and died. On 
examination, they proved to have rotted just at the 
ground level. The injury is not caused by slug*, but 
apparently Is some disease. Is the disease well known, 
and, if so, is there any remedy?—F ivewats. 

[Without seeing the growths of the Pteony 
to which you refer, it is impossible to say 
for certain what the cause of the failure is. 
We can only conclude that a fungoid disease 
is the cause. In certain soils and during wet 
seasons, wet and frost combined may injure 
the young shoote. We should advise you to 
trv dusting the stems with a mixture of lime 
and sulphur.] 


Index to Volume XXIX. --The binding covers 
(price la. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (Sd. 
post free, 8$d.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for ‘is. 
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ORCHID8. 

THE MOTH ORCHIDS (PHALzENOPSlS). 
The Phalaenopsifl are profuse bloomers, their 
delicate white or rosy-tinted flowers last in 
perfection for many weeks, and well grown 
plants, whether in or out of bloom, always 
form a very imposing feature in the Orchid 
house. Strong, vigorous plants will throw- 
grand spikes, but on no account should such 
spikes remain on too long, or the plant may 
be permanently injured. It is much safer to 
take the future into consideration, and re¬ 
move the spike after the flowers have 


until the proper growing season commences. 
The geographical distribution of these species 
of Phalsenopsis is confined to the Eastern 
countries of the world, some being found in 
Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and other islands 
in tne Malayan Archipelago, while a few are 
found in India, and one or two are natives 
of the Philippine Islets. Thus, with one or 
two exceptions, it will be understood that 
these plants come from the hottest and most 
humid portions of the earth; consequently, 
they require a higher averago temperature 
than the majority of cultivated Orchids, and 
to meet this requirement, the humid tempera¬ 
ture of the plant stove or East Indian house 



been open a reasonable time than risk 
the lews of such beautiful and delicate 
plants. Very small plants will produce 
flower-spikes, but it is not good prac¬ 
tice to remove these spikes with the object of 
getting them more quickly into stronger 
condition, because they invariably send up 
other spikes, which arc detrimental to the 
plant; and if these later spikes are also re 
moved, the probability is that a spike will 
appear later on up through the centre of the 
growth, which will check the progress of the 
plant for a considerable time. It is, there¬ 
fore, advisable to allow the first blooms to 
fully expand, and then to remove the spike, 
keeping the plant rather on the dry side 
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is necessary to produce satisfactory results. 

I Where a representative collection of these 
| species is cultivated, it its an advantage to 
I have a separate house, or compartment of a 
house, specially devoted to them. Whore 
such is not convenient, a moi«t, shady corner 
of the ordinary plant stove is the best place 
for them. 

Phal^noi’SIs Stuartiana. —This species 
is, without, doubt, one of the meet beautiful 
I of the whole genus. Tt. is. unfortunately, so 
seldom seen in flower now that we are pleased 
| to be able to place the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion before our readers. The habit of the 
! plant and its foliage are so near those of 
i some of the varieties of the better-known 


P. Schilleriana that it would be very difficult 
to distinguish it by the leaves alone- It 
bears a long, drooping, and branching in¬ 
florescence, which will continue in flower for 
two to three months. Strong, well-rooted 
plants will often have from 50 to 60 flowers 
expanded at one time. The flowers are each 
over 2 inches in diameter, the dorsal 6epal 
white, the lower tw'o white towards the 
points, the inner part pale yellow, densely 
spotted with red-purple, the middle or inter¬ 
mediate lobe light yellow, spotted with red 
purple, with anchor-like appendages at the 
apex, crest yellow. Plants of this species 
were first discovered on the islund of Mindano 
in 1881, by Mr. Boxall, who Kent plants home 
to Messrs Low and Go., and in whose nur¬ 
series it flowered, and was named in compli¬ 
ment to the late Mr. Stuart Low. Since the 
plant first bloomed, several pretty and diw- 
tinct sub varieties have appeared in various 
Orchid collections, as P. s. bella, P. s. 
nobilie, P. s. punctatissima, and P. s. Baron 
llruby’s. In addition to the subject of our 
illustration, there are other species belonging 
to this genus, that have also been long con¬ 
sidered to be among the most beautiful of all 
Orchids. 

P. Schilleriana is one of the best, and 
few other species can rival this, as, when 
well grown, plants have been known to pro¬ 
duce large, branching spikes, 3 feet or 4 feet 
in length, with from 150 to 200 rosy flowers, 
fully expanded, at the same time. The 
sepals and petals are of a delicate rose-purple 
suffused with white, the lip tinted with roftc, 
and usually dotted with amethyst-purple. 
The leaves are also very handsome, being of 
a deep green colour, variously marbled, and 
blotched with silver-grey. 

P. AMABILI8, formerly and better known n« 
P. graudiflora, is a lovely species. Its 
branched flower-spikes are borne very freely, 
and the flowers last a month or six weeks in 
perfection. At one of the R.H.S. meetings 
last year, the president of the society, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., exhibited a strong 
inflorescence of this species, bearing alto¬ 
gether eighty well-developed blooms, and 
which well deserved the cultural commenda¬ 
tion awarded. Tn order to show that under 
proper cultural treatment these species of 
Plialmnojxsis do not deteriorate, we are in 
formed that the same plant is again carrying 
a largo branched spike with ninety flowers. 
Added to this, the plant, has been in the 
same collection for close on thirty years. 
The flowers vary in size according to the 
strength of the plant, some being over 
4 inches in diameter, and of pearly white¬ 
ness, except, the Fide lobes of the lip, which 
are yellow at the base and spotted with red. 
The best variety of this ’species is known 
as P. a. aurea, which ha* the side lobee of 
the lip deeply stained with far more yellow 
than in the type. The supposed new P. 
Rimestadtiana appears to ho only a variety 
of this species. 

P. Aphrodite also producer flowers of 
great beauty. In general appearance they 
are similar to those of the preceding species, 
hut they are smaller, and the centre of the 
flow'er is more spotted and marked with 
purple. The leaves are also distinct from 
those of P. amabilis, which are entirely green, 
while those of P. Aphrodite are green on 
the surface and purplish beneath. 

P. San Deri ana is a very handsome specie*;. 
The lovely rose-pink flowers are rather 
smaller than those of P. Aphrodite, the crest 
being bright yellow spotted with red. The 
plant which M>esrs. Charles worth, of Brad¬ 
ford, exhibited at the R.H.S. on March 31st 
as P. Sanderiana, Wigan’s variety, is prob¬ 
ably the best yet seen, the flowers being of 
a distinct purplish-rose colour. 

Other varieties of Phalrenopsis, as P. leu- 
corrlioda, P. casta, P. intermedia, and its 
variety Portei, pruduce flu we if of similar cha¬ 
racteristics to those already described, while 
the following, although very pretty, and de¬ 
sirable to have in Orchid collections, are not 
of much use for cutting or decoration : P. 
violacea, P. Esmeralda, P. rosea, P. Ludde- 
manniana, I*. Marie, P. speciosa, 1*. Suina- 
trana, P. tetraspis, P. fasciata, P. cornu- 
cervi, etc. 

Cultivation. —Phalpenopsis may be grown 
in backets or leyftnlders made of Teak-wood. 
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They will thrive also in the ordinary flower¬ 
pot or shallow pans; but, whichever recep¬ 
tacle may be preferred, they should be filled 
to about three-fourths of their depth with 
new or clean crocks, and when potting the 
plant, keep it in the centre, with the collar, 
or base of the leaves, raised a trifle higher 
than the rim. Then proceed to spread out 
the roots, and carefully work clean, picked 
Sphagnum Moss, with plenty of small crocks 
intermixed amongst it, pressing it down with 
moderate firmness, but not so hard as to 
injure or break the roots, finishing off the 
surface with a thin layer of freshly-gathered 
Sphagnum Moss, and so that it has a bee¬ 
hive shape, the plant being at the apex. 
After re-basketing, etc., keep the plants well 
shaded from all sunshine, particularly the 
greener-leaved varieties, as P. tetraspis, P. 
Sumatrana, P. Marie, etc., and water must 
be afforded with great care. On no account 
should the compost be saturated, as the roots 
underneath would speedily decay. Merely 
sprinkle the surface of the Moss with tepid 
rain-water, in sufficient quantities to keep it 
alive, also damp around the sides of the 
baskets. This is best effected with a fine- 
rose watering-can or fine syringe. Meanwhile, 
with a genial temperature, the roots will have 
crept out into the light and air, fixing them¬ 
selves to the wooden baskets, pots, or any¬ 
thing they may come into contact with; the 
leaves will also have increased in size and 
thickness. It is then time to gradually in¬ 
crease the supply of moisture, both at the 
root and in the atmosphere. 

The proper season for repotting, etc., is 
when the young leaves are seen pushing 
up through the centre of the plant, and the 
new roots are commencing to grow; spring 
is generally considered the best season for 
the operation. The plants may be grown 
either suspended to the roof or stood upon 
the ordinary stage. In the latter case, it is 
advisable to elevate them well up to the light. 
The leaves of Phaloenopsis are sometimes dis¬ 
figured by a kind of “spot,” the cause of 
which is generally through too heavy water¬ 
ings at the root and improper ventilation. 
As regards ventilation, no very precise 
directions can be given, but air should be 
admitted whenever the external temperature 
is sufficiently high to allow of its being done 
without chilling the plants, cold draughts 
being strictly guarded against, therefore the 
top and bottom ventilators should never be 
open at the same time. If the atmosphere 
of the house is naturally moist, and there is 
no difficulty in maintaining sufficient fire- 
lieat, a chink of air on the top ventilators 
is beneficial at all times. Even in winter and 
during very cold weather the air may be left 
on both by night and by day, provided a 
canvas blind can be let down over the ven¬ 
tilators. By so doing, all overabundance of 
moisture is allowed to escape, and a healthy 
growing atmosphere is maintained. 


Insects in garden soil — I frequently Hud two 
kinds of centipedes in my garden. One is a formid¬ 
able looking insect, reddish-brown and shiny; very 
rapid movement. The other is longer and thinner, of 
u pale-buir colour; contortionate and slower in move¬ 
ment, and contracts and extends itself. I should be 
much obliged if you will give me the names of these 
insects, and let me know if they arc destructive to 
plant life?—8. C. 

[From your description, I should say that 
the “reddish-brown, shiny, and formidable- 
looking insect, with very rapid movement,” 
is the common centipede (Lithobius forfica- 
tus). This is a very useful creature in gar¬ 
dens, as it lives entirely on animal matter 
(small insects, etc.), and should, therefore, 
never be molested. The other is, probably, 
Geophilus longicornis, a near relative of the 
other, but about whose habits I cannot 6pcak 
so positively. It should be carnivorous, like 
the other, for it is provided with poison- 
fangs, as is the case with all centipedes, 
which are, of course, no use to a vegetarian ; 
but it has been so often sent to me as 
having been found at the roots of dying 
plants, and under such suspicious circum¬ 
stances, that I cannot say that I am con¬ 
vinced that it does not injure plants, though 
it is more likely than not its presence at 
the roots was due to its having been feed¬ 
ing on the pests which had killed the plants. 
My verdict would be “Not proven.”— 

g; s. s.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The more genial weather of late has helped 
the growth of plants that were recently stood 
outdoors, and to such an extent is this 
noticeable that it has already become neces¬ 
sary to give the plants more room. The 
growth is very soft just now, aud unless 
means be taken to give the plants plenty of 
room, that air may circulate freely between 
them, and that the sun may exercise its 
ripening influence, they will go back. It is 
astonishing how quickly they get dry at the 
roots at this time, especially the more for¬ 
ward plants in the different batches. It is 
incumbent, therefore, on every grower to 
carefully examine the plants several times a 
day, as the amount of soil in the small pots 
very quickly dries, and there is the risk of 
a serious cheek being experienced if watering 
is neglected. 

Growers need not now have any hesitation 
in standing their plants in the most open 
position possible. Shelter is almost unneces¬ 
sary at this time, although we may yet ex¬ 
pect cold winds and frost occasionally at 
night; but, assuming the plants have been 
gradually inured to hardier conditions, there 
is no reason why they should not be 6tood 
outdoors in an open position, where they may 
gain the full benefit of the sun’s influence 
From the early morning until the close of the 
day. In some cases, where the plants have 
not been attended to, the growths have lie- 
come infested with green-fly, and unless this 
be speedily eradicated, the chances are that 
serious trouble will very quickly ensue. For 
this reason dust the points of the affected 
shoots with Tobacco-powder, which will 
quickly destroy the pest, and ensure the pro¬ 
motion of growth of a satisfactory kind. If 
the Tobacco-powder be dusted on the plants 
in the cool of the evening, the trouble should 
be all over in the succeeding morning, when 
the points of the growths may be syringed, 
taking care, however, not to bring undue 
pressure on them, otherwise some of the 
shoots may snap off, owing to their very 
brittle character. 

Growers of exhibition plants are now con¬ 
templating the development of the break- 
bud. Unless the “break” is made in the 
immediate future, the chances are the subse¬ 
quent development of the crown-bud will be 
unduly late, and for this reason it may be 
advisable to pinch out the point of each 
shoot, thus causing each plant to develop new 
lateral growths, which will ultimately pro¬ 
duce first crown-buds, probably, towards the 
end of August next. Growers of plants for 
decoration who aim at producing plants of a 
bushy character should continue to stop their 
plants. This may be done by pinching out 
the points of the shoots when they attain a 
length of 6 inches, and each subsequent 
growth of this length should be treated 
similarly. The last pinching for mid-season 
displays should be done at the end of June. 
For December displays the last pinching may 
be deferred until about the middle of July. 
Keep the surface soil in the pots free from 
weeds. Prepare the soil for the final pot¬ 
ting, as some of the earliest batelfcs of 
plants are giving evidence of requiring the 
final shift. Place under cover, therefore, a 
good supply of nice turfy loam, flaky leaf- 
soil, well-rotted horse-manure, coarse silver- 
sand or clean road grit, and in addition 
have ready and mix with the former a supply 
of bone-meal and £-inch bones, with a small 
quantity of some reliable concentrated 
manure. Also 6ee that the pots are tho¬ 
roughly cleansed, in readiness for the final 
shift. Do not wipe them dry, otherwise the 
dryness of the pot will absorb the moisture 
that is in the soil when the plants are 
finally potted, making it necessary to water 
the plants earlier than would otherwise be 
the case. 

The early-flowering varieties should be 
planted outdoors without delay. We are now 
safe from any trouble respecting the weather, 
and the plants, if they have been hardened 
off in the cold-frame, will not now suffer. 
Unless the grower is satisfied that the plants 
are sufficiently hardened off, it were better 


to allow them to remain a week longer in 
the cold-frame. Give the plants plenty of 
room, allowing the Japanese kinds a 6pace 
of about 3 feet square, and the Pompons 
about 6 inches less, and the new free-flower¬ 
ing single kinds about a similar amount of 
space. Plant firmly. Three to half-a-dozen 
plants in each group in the border will make 
an effective display, while groups of one 
colour or of two colours create a pleasing 
contrast. The ground in which the early - 
flowering Chrysanthemums are to be planted 
should be deeply dug, but not given any 
coarse, rank manure. Well-rotted manure, 
or that obtained from u spent Mushroom-bed 
or an old hot-bed, answers the purpose 
admirably. E. G. 


FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

No rock garden is complete without hardy 
herns. The old method was to grow these 
plants almost exclusively in shady corners 
and out-of-the-way places often difficult of 
access, or associated with surroundings that 
were anything but pleasant. Though it can¬ 
not be denied that many Ferns flourish in 
such positions, it must be remembered that 
in Nature wo do not always find them con¬ 
fined' to the shady nooks of sheltered woods, 
but they often occur in quantities among the 
rooks and boulders of our open moors, where 
they are fully exposed to the sun. Fre¬ 
quently, too, we may see certain kinds 
springing from the chinks and fissures of 
otherwise bare rocks, or covering old walls, 
exposed ruins, and similar places. We are 
quite justified, therefore, in employing Ferns 
also in that part of the rock garden which is 
devoted chiefly to alpine plants if we take 
care to choose such varieties as would not be 
in any way detrimental to the growth of 
mountain flowers. Here we may group them 
as we would find them in Nature—i.e., scat¬ 
tered in irregular masses, when their deli¬ 
cate fronds would form an exquisite setting 
to the floral gems, and at the same time 6tand 
out in striking relief to the rocks. When the 
flowering plants employed are of the decidu¬ 
ous kind, we may enliven the rocks by ever¬ 
green Ferns which would look bright and 
cheerful even during the winter months; 
and when evergreen alpines are used, we 
may ensure additional grace and natural 
beauty during the summer months by the 
introduction of the most elegant kinds of de¬ 
ciduous Ferns. I would not advocate the 
planting of Ferns all over the rock garden, 
but only here and there, keeping particu¬ 
larly handsome kinds well to the front, 
either in small groups or as isolated speci¬ 
mens, and introducing larger masses into the 
shady recesses which now and then should 
occur in every well constructed rock garden. 
If such recesses are narrow, care must, be 
taken not to block them completely by Ferns 
or other plants. 

Tall kinds should never be in the centre 
where they would obstruct the view, but 
should be kept at the sides of the rocky re¬ 
cess, where their fringe of elegant greenery 
would stand out prominently, not hiding, but 
greatly enhancing the natural charm of that 
shady nook. A particularly natural effect is 
produced by Ferns clothing the interior of a 
cave or springing from a mossy carpet near 
running or falling water where their fronds 
would be moistened by the spray. The Ferns 
occurring among small alpines should, of 
course, be of the smallest kinds, but on the 
margin of ponds or running streams the 
largest and most vigorous growing kinds, 
sucli as the Osmundas and others, may be 
used with great advantage. In large rock 
gardens the Ferns will be found excellent 
For giving greater variety to the scene. Not 
only may they be used among alpines or 
among the plants near the waterside, but we 
may also set apart certain portions of the 
rock garden to be almost exclusively devoted 
to hardy Ferns, while in another part they 
might form a pleasing and natural connect¬ 
ing link between the rock garden proper and 
an adjoining wild garden or shady wood. 

M. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

GRAPE HYACINTHS IN RETAINING 
WALL. 

Among the plants that add beauty to our 
spring there are none more faithful than the 
Grape Hyacinths- the ordinarily procurable 
kinds. There arc varieties which I seldom 
meddle with, because I cannot get the broad 
effects I seek with them, so I work with the 
older and plentiful kinds. Having somo of 
this particular kind (M. conicum) to spare 
when building a retaining wall against a 
bank of earth, I threw a few of the smaller 
bulbs in between the layers of eandstono, and 
it is interesting to see how well they have 
thriven for some years now. It is, perhaps, 
the beet kind, being easy to grow, rapid in 
increase, and thriving in any poor, stiff soil, 
though better, of course, in good soil, and 


“ The belled group, of the Hyacinth and Conval- 
laria, is as delicate as the other is coarse; the un¬ 
speakable azure light along the ground of the Wood 1 
Hyacinth in early spring; the Grape Hyacinth, which 
is in South France as if a cluster of Grapes and a , 
hive of honey had been distilled and compressed to¬ 
gether into one small boss of celled and beaded blue.” 

Those who know the Grape Hyacinths best 
will never forget these words, so true is their 
description of the flowers and their beauty, 
which appeals to us whether we see them 
in sheets of deep blue amid the Grass, in 
bold groups in the border, or decking some 
corner in the rock garden with their clusters 
of little blossoms. This beauty is, unques¬ 
tionably, great when the plants are thus 
viewed, but when we begin to examine indi¬ 
vidually these “bosses of celled and beaded 
blue” we realise still more completely the 
charms of these flowers, rising amid their 
grassy foliage. Fresh points of beauty ap¬ 
pear in the consummate grace of the form of 


fusion of nomenclature is very great, and that 
frequently the wrong plants will be received 
from the dealers. 

MUSCARI ARMENIACUM.— This is a pleasing 
little species from Armenia, growing about 
6 inches high, and having bright blue flowers, 
which have little yellowish dots at the mouth 
of the blossom. The yellow marking is not 
so conspicuous in tint as would be supposed 
from the references in descriptive works, 
and it is only observable during a part of the 
life of the flower. This Armenian Grape 
Hyacinth flowers in May. 

M. atlanticum.— This species is some¬ 
times sold as M. Argaei, from which it really 
I differs but little, and it is a bright little 
flower, about the same height as the precod- 
1 ing, and with finely-coloured blue blooms, 
edged with white. The Atlantic Grape Hya¬ 
cinth is of excellent shape in every way, and 
one of the prettiest of the smaller Grape 



Grape Hyacinth (Muucari conicum) in retaining wall. 


flowering longer than the commoner kinds. 
It is most effective in colour in the mass, 
either as undergrowth to beds of Azaleas 
and shrubs or quite out in the Grass. A 
commoner kind (M. botrvoides) is excellent 
in Grass, and, comes n little earlier, and 
there are, probably, others not much tried 
in that way yet. Our one native kind (M. 
racemosum) I like well; it is distinct in 
colour from most kinds grown. M. para- 
doxum is also distinct, but is only seen at its 
best in warm and open soils. R. 

-It is only given to a master of the 

English tongue like Ruskin to depict the 
beauty of the Grape Hyacinth in the most 
perfect way. In “The Queen of the Air” he 
draws a contrast between the two classes of 
the Lilies, or Asphodels, as he calls them— 
“the star group (Squills, Garlics, and 
Onions),” and the “belled group”—and 
says; — 
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these flowers, while there are little things in 
the colouring and its tints which repay a 
closer examination, and the fragrance of 
many appeals to all who love sweet-scented 
flowers. Although there are some sixty 
species of Muscaris recognised bv botanists, 
the number of really distinct Grape Hya¬ 
cinths is much smaller, and of the whole 
only a comparative few are in commerce, so 
that it seems unnecessary to tax the patience 
of the reader with details of the species which 
are unprocurable or which are so little dis¬ 
tinct as to be merely superfluous for the pur¬ 
poses of the garden. A full collection is 
unobtainable, but by dint of much trouble a 
few Muscaris not here described may be 
secured on the continent or from some 
private growers. I have grown a larger num¬ 
ber than are now detailed, but some of these 
were not sufficiently distinct to retain in one’s 
garden. It may also be added that the con- 


Hyacinths. It is a native of Spain and 
South Europe, and flowers in April and May. 
There is also a white variety (album) in 
commerce. 

M. botrvoides.— This is, perhaps, the 
most common of all the Grape Hyacinths, 
but it suffers little in comparison with any 
of its sister flowers, save, perhaps, M. coni¬ 
cum, as, when well grow-n, it gives symmetri¬ 
cal, conical racemes of pretty flowers of a 
good sky-blue, and with the 6ix little teeth 
at the mouth of the flower of a clear white. 
It grows from 6 inches to 12 inches high, is 
low- in price, increases rapidly, and is excel¬ 
lent for naturalising. It has given rise to 
several pretty varieties, although these are 
not superior in beauty to the original blue. 
M. botryoides album has white flowers, M. b. 
candidum has pale flesh-coloured blooms, 
and is sometimes called carneum, while there 
is a delightful pale blue variety, called 
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pallidum, of which some varieties are larger 
than the others. The best is pallidum 
grandiflorum, or majus, which has exquisite 
azure flowers. M. botrvoides is called the 
Italian or Common Grape Hyacinth, and its 
white variety Pearls of Spain. It is a native 
of several parts of South Europe. 

M. COMOSUM. —Although a Muscari, and 
classed with the Grape Hyacinths, this 
curious flower differs widely from the Grape 
Hyacinths proper, as it has not the beautiful 
Crape-shaped blossoms on a conical raceme 
possessed by these beautiful little plants. It 
is, indeed, more curious than beautiful, hav¬ 
ing on the lower part of the stem, which is a 
foot or more high, the olive, fertile flowers, 
and on the upper portion a tassel of blue 
blossoms. The whole aspect of the flower is 
more singular than pretty, and one can 
hardly recommend it except to those who like 
uncommon plants. It generally flowers about 
April, and there is a variety (album) which 
has white instead of blue flowers. This 
tassel led Hyacinth is but little met with now, 
except in nursery lists. There is, however, 
a curious, yet pretty, variety called M. c. 
monstrosum, or plumosum, occasionally 
listed as if it were a separate species. This 
has a curiously feathered arrangement of the 
blue inflorescence, and has hence obtained 
the name of the Feathered Hyacinth. This 
is by far the best of the eomor.um varieties, 
and should be much more widely cultivated. 

M. conicum.— The conical Grape Hya¬ 
cinth is one of the finest of the true Grape 
Hyacinths, with its handsome, dense racemes, 
and coming into bloom after M. botrvoides, 
as a rule. The colour is an intense, but 
bright, blue, and it is a handsome plant in 
every way. It is said to come from the Cam- 
pagna, but competent authorities seem to 
doubt this. The illustration shows M. coni¬ 
cum growing in a wall, an unusual place for 
this flower, but showing the capabilities of 
the Muscaris for wall gardening. The typi¬ 
cal M. conicum has, however, been cast in 
the shade by the fine variety known as 
Heavenly Blue, sent out by Messrs. Barr and 
Suns, and one of the loveliest of the race. 
It was sent to Messrs. Barr from Trebizond, 
and has rapidly become one of the most 
popular Muscaris. Its colour is a gentian- 
blue. This should be in every garden. 

M. Heldreichi.- Heldreicii’s Grape Hyu 
cinth is another very beautiful Muscari, and 
is generally prized by all who grow it. The 
flowers, (larger than those of Muscari bo- 
tryoides, are of a beautiful deep blue, 
prettily margined with white at the mouth 
of the bloom. This variety well repays culti¬ 
vation in a good soil, giving then much more 
handsome flowers on taller stems than iri a 
lighter and poorer compost. It is a native of 
Greece, and grow s about 8 inches high. 

M. latifolium. The Broad leaved Grape 
Hyacinth, although a rather bold Muscari, 
with its flat leaves and tall stems, growing 
t«» about a foot high, is inferior to some in 
the looseness of the raceme, which is about a 
couple of inches long, and composed of blue 
flowers. It may well lx* omitted from any 
but a purely botanical collection, although in 
commerce. 

M. Masseyanum. —Massey’s Grape Hya¬ 
cinth is a new species, with tasselled flowers 
of a bright rose colour, and growing about 
9 inches high. It has not been very long in 
cultivation, and its hardiness is not well 
tested, but, from what I have seen of it, 1 
believe it will prove hardy in most gardens, 
and its colour will commend it to many. 

M. MOSCHATUM.— The Musk Hyacinth is a 
desirable plant in gardens where it blooms 
annually, but in many it only flowers the 
first #?cason after importation, and it appears 
to require a drier summer than we have in 
the greater part of these islands. It is also 
an inconspicuous flower, the colour being of 
a purplish hue, afterwards passing off to a 
kind of greenish-yellow'. Its great merit con¬ 
sists in its musky fragrance, and a group of 
some size will give pleasure in this respect 
in spring where it blooms with some regu¬ 
larity. It comes from Asia Minor, and has 
been in cultivation for upwards of three 
hundred years. The variety flavum has more 
yellowish flowers, and is sometimes called M. 
maerocarpum flavum. 
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M. NEOLECTUM. -The Neglected Grape 
Hyacinth is a fragrant Muscari, with flowers 
of a deep blue, and from 6 inches to 12 inches 
high. It is widely spread in the South of 
Europe, and is a very satisfactory Grape 
Hyacinth for the Grass. 

*M. paradoxum.— This species is very 
distinct, with the greenish colouring in the 
interior of its faintly-fragrant blue-black 
flowers, and its closely arranged raceme of 
conical form. It comes from the Caucasus, 
and flowers in April and May, growing 
to 9 inches or 10 inches. 

M. RACEMOSUM. —The Racemose Grape 
Hyacinth is a very old inhabitant of our gar¬ 
dens, and is fairly common in some districts. 
It is easily recognised by it« odour of Plums, 
and has rather small individual flowers of a 
deep blue, afterwards passing off to purple, 
and occasionally tipped with white at the 
mouth. It is a little dull in its colour, and 
not to be classed among the half-dozen best. 
A pink variety, called M. r. carneum, was 
introduced some years ago, but this, which 
I had, but lost, I do not find at present cata¬ 
logued. 'The flowers of this were deeper 
in colour than those of the flesh-coloured 
variety of M. botryoides. 

M. Szovitsianum. —Szovits* Grape Hya¬ 
cinth has small and neat pale blue flowers, 
quite different in shade from those of M. 
botryoides pallidum, while the arrangement, 
of the blooms on the raceme is also closer. 
There is a larger variety called sube.eeruleum, 
and this is superior to the type, which is not 
easily secured at present. It comes from the 
Caucasus, Persia, etc., and is only from 
4 inches to 6 inches high. 

There are in cultivation others, such as 
Pinnardi, polyanthum, grandifdlium, pallcns, 
elegans, and micranthum, but these have no 
special beauty to commend them. 

It is almost superfluous to say anything 
about the cultivation of the Muscaris, ius, 
with the exception of M. inoschatuin, they 
will grow in almost any soil, although they 
like one which is not too heavy, and M. 
inoschatuin should have one of a light and 
warm kind. The bulbs should be purchased 
in autumn and planted as early as possible, 
with the crowns an inch or 2 inches deep. 
They thrive admirably in Grass, and can be 
naturalised to advantage on sloping banks. 

S. Arnott. 


SOWING FLOWER SEEDS. 
Although our springs are proverbially 
changeable, I think, without exception, the 
one we have lately passed through has created 
a record, for what with alternate freezing 
and thawing the early-sown seeds of all kinds 
have had a most trying time. When growth 
is 60 slow, the birds, slugs, and other pests 
clear off the tender young seedlings before 
they have time to gain any strength. 1 have 
been compelled to resow nearly all the small 
seeds of both flowers and vegetables that, 
were 60 \vn in the open ground. Happily, 1 
took the precaution to sow a box or two of 
all the principal kinds of flower-seeds, setting 
them in cold-houses, where the shelter from 
snow and rain, and the little 6olar heat we 
did get, were just enough to save the crop. I 
have never seen seeds germinate more regu¬ 
larly, and if it had not been for this I should 
have been inclined to think that the eeed 
in outdoor beds was bad. In a great many 
oases one could see the tiny seed-leaves quite 
plainly one day, but on looking the next day 
one could find no trace of them. I feel sure 
that it will well repay anyone sowing even 
the hardiest plants that have very small 
seeds to do so in boxes, and keep them under 
cover at least until the month of April is 
well advanced. I find that those I have 
sown since the exceptional snowfall at the 
end of April are coming on well in the open 
air. I am well aware that owners of small 
gardens Jiave not much spare space in their 
small glasshouses for seed-boxes at this time 
of vear, but if the boxes are only half-filled 
with soil, and the seed sown in them, a good 
deal can be done in the way of prolection 
with a few sheets of gla.ss laid over them 
until the seeds germinate, when the boxes 
can be elevated on bricks, out of the way of 
slugs. It is surprising what a number of 


pLanU may be raised large enough to get 
them past the most critical stage in a lew 
shallow boxes of fine sandy soil. 

Gosport. J. G. 


VINCA ACUTILOBA. 

Many of the Periwinkles are extremely 
pretty plants for the wild garden, for out-of- 
the-way corners or for rough ground among 
rocks, where they create a pleasing effect 
with their starry flowers. The subject of this 
note is also known as V. acutiflora and V. 
media. It is especially valuable because it 
has two flowering seasons —namely, spring 
and late autumn. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean region, but appears quite 
hardy in this country. Its flowers are called 
blue in horticultural dictionaries, but they 
are better described as white suffused with 
the faintest suspicion of blue. The plant is 
in bloom at the present time, but is in the 
most profuse flower in the month of Novem¬ 
ber, when a mass 3 feet in length and 
2 feet across will be literalLy. a sheet 
of soft, lavender-white blossoms that en¬ 
tirely hide the foliage. The little blue 
Periwinkle V. minor is wild in some parts of 
Devon, and in the spring may be seen spang¬ 
ling the high hedgerow banks with its small, 
blue flowers. It has become established in 
some woods, where it carpets large areas with 
its glossy foliage to the exclusion of every 
other plant, and is a pretty sight when 
covered with thousands of its softly-tinted 
blossoms. The white and the double varieties 
of this plant are also very attractive, and, 
when once planted, soon become at home, and 
need no further attention ; while the Greater 
Periwinkle (V. major), the commonest of the 
race, often makes a pretty picture when iu 
bloom. 8 . W. Fitzherbert. 


MAKING A TENNIS LAWN. 

1 should be much obliged if you could give me some 
information ns to making a lawn-tennis court. I 
have a umall field. lately used as a chicken-mii, and I 
should like to make a tennis-court iu it. I want to 
have lots of room at the back and sides of tlie court. 
Would 105 feet by 60 feet be a suitable piece of 
ground to level? The ground has a constant elope, 
and, at the size mentioned above, l calculate that 
there is a difference of 6 feet iu level between the 
sides at one end of the ground, and 4 feet differenco 
at. the other end, which would necessitate shifting 
some 4.000 cubic feet of earth, 1 believe. My Grass 
is not very good, so perhaps it would be better to 
sow, and not try to retiiTf. What quantity.of seed 
should I require, and what is the best kind of seed 
to use? I believe rcturflng should be done in the 
autumn, but, I suppose, if I decided to sow, 1 could 
.^tart work at once and get. a fairly good lawn by 
next, summer, or shall I have to wait two years? Any 
information on the subject, together with the ap¬ 
proximate cost of such an improvement, would be 
appreciated.—R. C. L. 

[A full-sized tennis court is 78 feet, by 
36 feet, and it is usual to allow an additional 
10 feet at either end and 6 feet on either side. 
This brings the total length of the ground re¬ 
quired to 98 feet, and that of the width to 
46 feet. In measuring off the piece of ground 
which you propose to form into the lawn, you 
eannot do better than make it 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide, and you will then have an 
ample margin outside the court. This 
settled, the next thing is to ascertain whether 
the site will need draining by digging holes 
here and there all over the plot 2 feet deep. 
If the subsoil is found wet or waterlogged, 
then it must be drained. The drains should 
be laid 2 foot deep and 15 feet asunder, 
either laterally or longitudinally, according 
to the fall of the ground, and the proximity 
of the nearest drain into which the outfall 
will discharge itself. When an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of draining is unnecessary, and yet some¬ 
thing is required to render the site somewhat 
drier, the difficulty may be got over by put- 
ing in what are termed rubble drains— i.c., 
instead of placing drain pipes at the bottom 
of the trenches, to partly fill them with brick¬ 
bats and stones, placing a layer of the finest 
of the metal on top, and covering this with 
turves or straw. Then fill in with soil, and 
make the latter perfectly firm. The next 
thing to be done is to ascertain, with the 
spirit level, how the plot is for being level, as 
is may be necessary to remove the soil to 
a. certain depth at one point, and wheel it to 
another where the ground is low and needs a 
certain amount of filling up. At any rale, the 
surface must be ma^le as nearly level as pos¬ 
sible, and tfilpn 1 tlie' whole site should he 
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trenched over from end to end, one or "two 
spades in depth—two if the soil is hard and 
impervious to moisture. In this latter case 
leave the subsoil at the bottom of the trench. 
If the soil is poor, give the surface a thorough 
dressing of well-rotted manure, and mix it as 
intimately as is practicable with the soil of 
the top spit. A poor, hungry soil will never 
produce good turf. If the soil of the top spit 
is heavy and adhesive, give it a surface dress¬ 
ing of coal-ashes, lime rubbish, wood-ashes, 
or burnt soil, all or any of which will tend 
to keep the soil more open and allow moisture 
to pass through more freely. If of the oppo¬ 
site nature, a dressing of heavy loam or marl 
would greatly assist in making it more hold¬ 
ing. Remove all weeds from the surface be¬ 
fore commencing operations. Be^in the work 
early in the autumn, as the soil will then 
have the whole of the winter in which to 
settle down and become pulverised on the 
surface. Towards the latter end of next 
March the surface must be made perfectly 
level, and thoroughly consolidated also by 


rolling and sweeping as frequently as circum¬ 
stances permit, but the lawn will not, even 
under the best conditions, be suitable for 
playing upon the first season. If you care 
to, you may commence levelling and prepar¬ 
ing the ground now, in order to have it ready 
for turfing in the early autumn. We prefer, 
however, sowing seed, as unless you can get 
good turf in the neighbourhood you may 
have a lot of trouble with weeds, which, if a 

f ood mixture of Grass-seed is used, will not 
appen. You can sow the seed in the autumn, 
bub we much prefer to do so at the time 
given above. 

We can only give general directions, and 
before you commence operations you ought, 
we think, to consult a practical man, as it is 
very difficult for us to advise without seeing 
the place and knowing something of the soil.] 


ASTILBE THUNBERGI. 

This loves a rich and moist soil, and in such 
conditions grows freely. As a colony by the 


loses its bright green tint, and becomes 
yellow r and then brown, thus entirely rob¬ 
bing the plant of its beauty. Copious water¬ 
ings every evening in dry weather are the 
only method of keeping the plant in fair 
health in a sunny spot. In a partially- 
shaded site its appearance is far fresher, and 
it will bloom with equal freedom. It is 
easily raised from cuttings taken off in 
August and dibbled into the ground in a 
rather shady spot, where they will soon 
strike root and form nice little plants by 
November without having required the pro¬ 
tection of a glass-frame. It spreads rapidly, 
little plants 6oou becoming masses feet 
across. It is, apparently, indifferent to soil, 
growing as well in ordinary kitchen garden 
ground as in the most carefully-prepared 

compost, and is eminently adapted for 

quickly veiling bare and unsightly places, 

for, even when out of flow’er, its fresh green 
is very attractive. It was raised by Mr. 
Wallace about thirty years ago, and was 
sent out by Messrs. Dickson and Co., of 
Edinburgh, as S. Wal- 
lacei, though it is some¬ 
times known as S. 
Camposi. In 1878 
Messrs. Dickson were 
awarded a first-class 
c?rtificate for the plant 
by the Royal Cale¬ 
donian Horticultural 
Society. It is a Saxi¬ 
frage that should be in 
every garden, however 
small, for it is one of 
the most beautiful of 
its race. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


HARDY BULBS 
AMONG SHRUBS. 


A group of Astilbe Thunberg'. 


treading, ramming, or rolling. A thoroughly I 
level surface must be obtained before sowing ( 
the seed. When this has been done all will 
be in readiness for seed sowing. A good time 
to carry out this is a calm day in the early 
part of April, and, if possible, when the sur¬ 
face is more inclined to be dry than wet. 
Rake the surface over first to about 1 inch in 
depth, and then scatter the seeds as evenly 
as possible on the soil, using not less than 
1 lb. of seed to every square perch or rod, 
and when finished cover the seeds by raking 
the surface with a wooden rake first one way 
and then the other. Then tread the whole 
plot with the feet, if the soil is not too 
sticky, and finish by rolling first up and down 
the plot, and then in the opposite direction. 
On very adhesive soils it is ofttiines only 
possible to use a light wooden roller. The 
young Grass should appear in from two to 
three weeks, and should there be any blank 
spaces sow these over again. Mow for the 
first time with a sharp scythe, and after¬ 
wards with the machine, but be sure and not 
set the knives too low down or the lawn will 
be spoilt. After attention wilT consist in 
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?’rom a photograph in Mr. T. Smith's nurserj- at Newry. 


stream or pond-side, it is excellent, and os it 
flowers late in summer, it is all the more 
valuable. The flowers are pure white, and, 
as the illustration shows, when the plant is 
well established the flower heads practically 
touch each other. T. 8. 

SAXIFRAGA WALLACEI. 

This Saxifrage, which is now at its best, is 
certainly one of the most beautiful of its 
family, the large, white flowers being pro¬ 
duced in such profusion as almost to hide 
the foliage. Before the blossoms are fully 
expanded the red flower-stems contrast 
prettily with the bright green of the leafage 
and the white of the opening buds. It is 
1 seen at its best when grown so that it may 
I droop over a ledge, in which case it will 
often attain a length of 2 feet or more, and 
I create a lovely picture when smothered in 
I its snow-pure blossoms. It may be termed 
the queen of the mosey section, but, as 
| with others of that type, it will not endure 
dust-dry soil and continual summer sun- 
I shine. Under such conditions the foliage 


We have so often 
spoken of the advan¬ 
tages to be derived 
from growing bulbs 
amongst shrubs, a sys¬ 
tem which is now 
adopted by many of 
our readers, that we 
need not much enlarge 
upon it here. No doubt, 
the mutual aid of sup¬ 
port and shelter in such 
mixed arrangements 
tends to the health of 
the Lilies and the finer 
bulbs. In a country 
like ours, where we 

naturally cultivate a 
great many plants from 
countries that are 
somewhat warmer than 
our own, the shelter 
and comfort of the 

shrub and evergreen 
may have a good effect 
on many of the bulbs 
which do better under 
such conditions than 
when fully exposed in 
a border where every bit of sun or storm 

acts directly upon them. There may also 

be some subtle advantage in the inter¬ 
mixture of roots, and we think there is 
evidence of this, because when ground is en¬ 
tirely given over to one thing, as it often is 
and must be in the market or nursery garden, 
the soil is more likely to get tired of that one 
thing than when a variety of vegetation is 
grown. In nature there is much of this inter¬ 
mixing of roots, and the system works very 
well, as we may see in woods. Where the 
wild flowers succeed each other in the same 
spot of ground, and where the various acti¬ 
vities and decay of the roots are going on in 
the same bit of ground, exhaustion of any one 
thing is less likely to occur. Then there is 
the question of the charm we get by associat¬ 
ing wholly different types of life, and the 
background we get from the different greens, 
and the light and shade which come from the 
association of evergreen, deciduous and hardy 
plants, so that the aesthetic advantages of the 
plan are clear. From the root point of view 
alone we believe there are so many ad¬ 
vantages in growing different kinds of plants 
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in the same ground thoroughly wedl prepared, 
as it should be, that we look for a great 
accession to this kind of flower gardening in 
which the spring flowers might precede those 
of the summer and the autumn in the same 
piece of ground. No doubt, like all other 
kinds of gardening, this must be done with 
judgment if it is to succeed, but there is 
much room for it in arrangements of hardy 
flowers. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Primrose Jack in-the Green.— Will you tell me 
in iin early issue whether these Primroses are very 
unusual? The plant was self-sown, has flowered 
freely, and always with the live-leaved calyx. Is the 
plant, likely to flower in the same way another year? 
—J. L. Wilkin. 

[There is nothing new in the young Prim¬ 
rose flowers sent, but it is unusual to find 
any of tne kind having such largo blooms of 
the cream hue yours have. Commonly 
known in gardens as Jack-in-the-Grecn, still 
the green calyx varies materially in diverse 
plants, some forming quite a perfect round 
collar, some having much cut or laciniated 
forms, others, like yours, assuming the form 
of small but fully-developed leaves. We have 
had from seedlings numerous colours in the 
flowers, and green collars of diverse dimen¬ 
sions, but they are seldom seen now. You 
should carefully mark vour plant, and if you 
examined it early in July, might find some 
of the flowers had produced pods of seed. 
If those be gathered when quite brown and 
just before they burst, then kept dry, the 
needs will ripen, and they can be sown a few 
weeks later to give plants to stand the winter. 
That your plant will produce similar flowers 
next year there is no doubt, as we have 
always found such ones to reproduce their 
form from year to year. If you get no seed, 
you will have to depend on dividing your 
plant carefully to increase it. It is very in¬ 
teresting to note how erratic Primroses or 
Polyanthuses will be. Thus, as with yours, 
the ordinary green calyx or sheath covering 
of the flowers is abnormally developed. In 
other cases, the green calyx disappears and 
becomes a pip or flower, the true flower being 
with it all tlie same, thus forming what is 
commonly known as Hose-in-hose, or a 
duplex flower. Then, in other cases, whilst 
the green calyx remains intact, the flowers 
change from single to double. All these 
variations or mutations tend to show what 
a very interesting race of plants the Primrose 
family furnishes. We trust you will succeed 
both in seeding and also in increasing your 
very pleasing Jack-in-the-Grecn.] 

Lily of the Valley failing—I enclose herewith 
a few blossoms of the Lily of the Valley, and should 
f p el much obliged if you will kindly tell me the cause 
of their going like this? For years 1 have had a 
beautiful lot of flowers from the bed, but this year 
quite nine-tenths of the blossoms are like the en¬ 
closed, and I cannot account for it, as I have not 
interfered with the plants in any way.—0. H. 8. 

[You tell us nothing ns to*the age of the 
bed or the position in which the plants are. 
Judging from the blind spikes of bloom you 
send, we should say that the crowns are too 
thick, and that the soil in which the plants 
are growing is quite exhausted. In some 
eases the Lily of the Valley will do well for 
years, but in such a case the soil is moist and. 
deep, and has been w r ell manured at the time 
of planting, while annual top-dressings have 
also been given. You should lift and replant 
early in the autumn.] 

Bulbs failing.—I should feel obliged if you could 
tell me the cause of my bulbs going oil? Four years 
ago the 11 ret failure with them took place. At first 
a batch about 2 yards long went wrong, and since 
I hell each year here and there all along the border 
they have gone off the same as enclosed. Borne seem 
to go rotten just after they make root., others after 
they are above the ground. Out of flftv Hyacinths, 
twenty have gone off, and eighty Tulips out of 250. 
Three years ago 1 cleared out the mould, and re¬ 
placed with maiden loam, thinking that might put 
matters right. I manure the border every year. 1 
have another bolder opposite, in which the bulbs do 
remarkably well. When the bulbs are over I replace 
with bedding plants, and they do not suffer in any 
way. There’s re no other plants in the border except 
standard Rowis.—F. W. H. 

[Judging by the condition the Hyacinths 
you e-end us are in, we think, after a careful 
examination of the scales and all affected 
parts, that they are affected with both the 
Hyacinth yellow disease . (Pseudomonas 
hyacinthi) and another disease called 
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Bacillus hyacinthi eepticue. This latter 
attacks the flowering parts. Both diseases 
are described by Dr. M. C. Cooke, 
M.A.V.M.H., in the “Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Hociety ” for December, 1902, 
but he prescribes no antidote for either. We 
are of the opinion that there must be some¬ 
thing in your soil or otherwise in the manure 
you use which causes the disease, and you 
would do well before planting next autumn 
to disinfect the soil as soon os you clear 
away the bedding plants either with veltha, 
vaporite, or kilogrub, all of which are sup¬ 
posed to destroy fungoid germs, etc., con¬ 
tained in the soil. The Tulips are affected 
with a species of disease known as canker, 
but we are unable to give you the scientific 
name. This is generally present in the 
bulbs where received from abroad, and is 
more often seen in those disposed of at a 
cheap rate by auction than in those vended 
by retail nurserymen and seedsmen. Before 
planting another time carefully scrutinise 
each bulb, where the canker, if present, will 
be found on the scales under the enveloping 
brown outer skin of the bulb, ami reject all 
found so affected. You may also experiment 
with the above-mentioned fungicides, and 
dress the soil before planting, and see what 
the effect will 1x3. If compelled to manure 
the soil both for the Hyacinths and Tulips 
in the autumn, procure what you require 
from another source, and seo that it is tho¬ 
roughly decayed, and, as far as you cun 
ascertain, free from anything of an injurious 
n ature.] 

Planting Clematises.— I wish to plant a bed 
with Clematises so that they cover the bed. Should 
they be pegged down or trained over a frame or 
wooden base? I shall be glad of information as to 
the way to plant and the kinds of Clematis that are' - 
suitable for this treatment?—E. M. L. 

[You may certainly employ the Clematis in 
the way you suggest., and, when well covered 
and in full bloom, a bed, or beds, as the case 
may be, are objects of great beauty. We 
have grown them in beds botli pegged down 
and trained on a low wire-trellis in the shape 
of an inverted tea-saucer, and both methods 
proved equally satisfactory and attractive. 
We think that before you come to a decision 
as to which method of the two you should 
adopt, it would be well to first consider the 
part the bed in question will play in your 
floral arrangements, and if it occupies a 
central position amidst a group of beds, or 
merely a subordinate or, perhaps, an isolated 
position. In the first case you would require 
the Clematis to show conspicuously ; there¬ 
fore, it would be best trained on a trellis of 
the description alluded to above. In the 
second case, we should say train and peg the 
growths down all over the surface of the 
bed. You may have the surface of the bed 
flat, or nearly so, if you wish, but we think 
the flowers look best when the soil is raised 
a few inches above the level of the turf at. 
the outside, and sloped gently towards the 
centre, which should be the highest point. 
The number of plants you would require de¬ 
pends on the size of the bed. A circular- 
shaped bed, for instance, some 6 feet to 9 feet 
in diameter, would require three plants in 
the first ea.se, and four in the Inttcr, the 
fourth plant, to be in the centre of the bed, 
and the others equi-distant from it. We 
know of no better varieties for this purpose 
than Clematis Jackmani and C. Prince of 
Wales.] 

Fritfllaria Whittalli. — This Fritillaria, 
named after its introducer, Mr. Edward 
Whittall, of Smyrna, is one which was well 
received by the members of the floral com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, in¬ 
asmuch as they made an award of a first- 
class certificate to it when shown before 
them. There may be room for difference of 
opinion regarding the justice of an award of 
this kind, but there can be no opinions as to 
the singular beauty of this representative of 
an interesting class of plants. I had some 
bulbs direct from Smyrna, and, like most 
who have a liking for these flowers, I enjoy 
these drooping bells on stems about 6 inches 
or 9 inches high, of a yellowish-olive ground, 
and fcesselafced both inside and out with red¬ 
dish-brown markings. One of my friends 
has a variegated leaved variety of this 
Snnke's-hcad Lily. This species is easily 


grown in ordinary soil, and as it is now in¬ 
cluded in the lists of bulb dealers, is available 
for planting in autumn, when the bulbs 
should lie placed about an inch or a little 
more under the surface.- 8. 

Narcissus Burbidgei Little Dirk.— Were it 
only for the name they bear—that of a de¬ 
parted friend, the late Mr. F. W. Burbidge — 
I would always prize Narcissi of this section, 
but the greater number deserve admiration 
for their own intrinsic beauty. One of my 
favourites may now be mentioned, although 
the crowd of newer Narcissi of all sections 
threatens to overwhelm many of the older, 
yet still unsuperseded, varieties. It is Little 
Dirk, which I have grown for a good few 
years, and which everyone not a worshipper 
of mere size enjoys. It grows rather under 
a foot in height, and has small flowers of 
good substance, and not larger than a penny. 
The flowers, which are of a primrose-yellow, 
the cup margined with bright orange-yellow', 
are models of symmetry, while the stout stem 
which supports them enables them to with¬ 
stand a good deal of wind.—S. ARNOTT. 

Aubrletfa Hendersonl.— This pretty Au- 
brietia, which caused a considerable amount 
of interest when it was first introduced, a 
good few years ago, has declined iu public 
favour oil account of the pleasure taken in 
the newer varieties, of which we have now 
so many. It ought not, however, to be en¬ 
tirely neglected, as I do not think there is 
any new one which possesses exactly the 
same shade of purple with quite the same 
habit, and which can be grown in quantity 
from seeds with but little variation. It was, 
I believe, sent out from that fine establish¬ 
ment, so well-known to hardy plantsmen of 
olden time—the Maida Vale nursery of 
Messrs. Henderson and Son—and the horti¬ 
cultural press of the time w r as loud in its 
praise. It will not come absolutely true from 
seeds, but if these have been saved with care 
from the true plants they will give a very 
large proportion of well-coloured flowers.—A. 

Primula capital lata. —Although this Prim¬ 
rose when sent out was described as. being 
“similar to P. denticulata, but the flowers 
are more freely produced, and are deeper in 
colour,” one would hardly accept this descrip¬ 
tion after some experience of the plant. The 
flowers do resemble in general those of a 
poor form of P. denticulata, but the truss or 
umbel is looser, and the individual blooms 
smaller. The colour is deeper, certainly, but 
not so sliovvy, and tlie stems are more 
slender, while the leaves are quite different, 
being smaller, smoother, and of r. deeper 
green. It is, however, a very free flowerer, 
and it is also a good grower with me in a 
rather moist position in sandy |x?at. and loam. 

I have now had it for about three years, and 
it is quite hardy with me. It was introduced 
by Herr Max Leichtlin in 1904. and my plant 
came from him. so that I have every reason 
to think that it is true to name, while it is 
unlike any other 1 kuow. It is said to be a 
native of Asia Minor, Persia, and Afghani¬ 
stan.—S. ARNOTT. 

Larkspurs, great and small Many admire 
the perennial Larkspurs, whose tall spikes grace the 
summer borders, or, in bolder clumps, make attrac¬ 
tive the foreground of some shrubbery. These can¬ 
not be grown in every garden to the extent one would 
like, from the fact that they take up more room than 
is available, but the Annual Larkspurs, whose com¬ 
pact spikes, some no larger than a Tenweek Stock, 
and possessing many delightful shades of colour, are 
most beautiful when grown in beds together. Those 
who failed to sow seed should procure a few plants, 
and if given a sunny position on a border or bed 
where the soil is fairly light, never fail to please. 
Many grow Stocks who never dream of growing the 
annual Larkspurs, yet the plants are similar in 
growth, and the flowers have the advantage over 
those of Stocks in that they possess a greater diver¬ 
sity of colours, and, if anything, bloom longer.— 

VVOODB AST WICK. 

Forget-me-nots.— Last year about this time 1 
sowed a packet of seeds in the open ground, the 
seedlings were pricked out, and afterwards planted 
out in good eoil 2 feet apart. At the time of writ¬ 
ing this note (end of Aprill I have a number of good, 
sturdy plants, that are full of bud, and the whole of 
them did not cost more than threepence. Forget-me- 
nots are capital for planting between beds of bulbs, a 
nice arrangement being a bed of pink Tulips rising out 
of a bank of Forget-me-nots.— Woodbastwick. 

Pansies, sowing seed -All who can, should 
raise a few. Sown now in a cold-frame in good loam 
and sand or road-scrapings, the seeds soon germinate, 
and before many weeks have elapsed the seedlings 
begin to show bud, and will give a fair show of bloom 
|xjtp| , e i 11 lc summer is ov«.yTQtyN^MAN. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE D’ARCY SPICE. 

The cultivation of this very old variety is 
principally confined to the south-eastern 
counties, the neighbourhood of Colchester 
being, so to speak, its headquarters. Very 
early in the last century it was known 
and described in McIntosh’s ‘Practical Gar¬ 
dener” as the Spice Apple. The fruit was 
said to be “middle-sized, angular, yellow; 
flesh firm and sugary, in eating from January 
to March; tree middle-sized, great bearer/’ 

I it later years the variety was designated the 
D’Arcy Spice, and was so called owing to its 
being much grown in the vicinity of Tolies* 
hunt D’Arcy, near Colchester. Subse¬ 
quently, or about forty years ago, it was dis¬ 
tributed by an Essex nurseryman under the 
name of Baddow Pippin, and later still it 
was further dignified by the name of Spring 
Kibston. The last name is not inappro¬ 
priate, and will probably be retained in some 
districts. The great value of the variety lies 
in the fact that it is amenable to orchard as 
well as garden culture, standards producing 
heavy crops of excellent fruit, and which is 
of sufficiently attractive appearance to sell 
well. The woodcut accompanying these re- I 


marks faithfully represents a fruit gathered 
from orchard trees. In addition to the 
fruit bearing a strong resemblance to the 
Kibston Pippin, it ie also richly flavoured, 
and keeps very much later, being in season 
from December to May. Such a very ser¬ 
viceable variety ought not to be confined to 
Essex and thereabouts, but should be given a 
good trial wherever Apples are grown and 
appreciated. 


Birds and fruit-tree buds. Tim advice 
given at page 162, to put nets over wall trees 
to save the buds, is very good, as far as wall 
trees are concerned, but what market growers 
want to know is how to keep the buds of 
their standard, pyramid, bush, and other 
trees from the attacks of these garden pests. 
I have tried all sorts of remedies, but all to 
no purpose, as the sparrows simply swarm in 
suburban districts, and year after jear one 
finds the trees stripped of their fruiting-buds 
until th?re is not enough left for a crop, even 
if they all set. I have for several'years been 
grubbing up Plums and Damsons and plant¬ 
ing Apples and Pears, as really the only 
fruits I can get a crop of. As for Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, the sparrows seem to 
make the bushes a happy hunting ground all 
through the winter.— J. G., (iofpnrt. 
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CORDON PEAR TREES. 

I SHOULD be much obliged if you could tell me tyhat I 
to do with my cordon Pear-trees? I find that the 
leaders of some of them die back, dying back a little 
more every season. 1 have tried cutting the dead 
part away, also replanting; but that does not make 
any difference. Someone told me the other day that 
the leaders of cordon Pears should not be stopped at 
all, and that that would keep them from dying back. 

1 do not think that can be the remedy, for some of 
my trees that died back have never been stopped. 
The soil, which is very shallow'-from 18 inches to 

2 feet—over solid rock, gets very dry in summer. I 
give the trees a good mulch of rotten manure every 
season. J. Nbwma.m. 

[You omit to mention two important de¬ 
tails in your note—the one being the nature 
of the soil you have to deal with and the 
other the kind of stock oil which the trees 
are worked. The reason we attach import¬ 
ance to these two points is that, in all prob¬ 
ability, therein lies the solution to your dif¬ 
ficulty. For instance, should all the trees 
which lose their leaders in the way you de¬ 
scribe bo on the Quince, and the soil poor, 
gravelly, or sandy, and very light, in addi¬ 
tion to being shallow, then the reason for 
their doing so is at once explained. The 
Quince is naturally a moisture-loving subject, 
and instead of making long and thong-like 
roots, they are of a more fibrous character, 

' and very numerous. Such being the case, a 


soil such as we have pictured above is totally 
unsuited to its needs, because it is not suf¬ 
ficiently retentive of moisture, and dries out 
too quickly, and if Pears worked on the 
Quince be planted in such a medium, the 
inevitable result is failure. For soils of this 
description Pears should be on the free or 
Pear-stock ; but, generally speaking, when a 
decision has been arrived at that a wall is to 
be devoted to the growing of cordon Pears, a 
border is prepared specially for them, in the 
event of the staple being unsuitable. 

In your ease, cultivation would necessarily 
have to be of a high order, even if the soil is 
of the best, on account of its being so shal¬ 
low. Without it the trees would become 
starved and stunted, but the leaders would 
hardly die back. It was a pity before plant¬ 
ing you did not remove a foot or so of the 
rock, in order to provide more soil for the 
roots. The soil, too, if of a poor or mediocre 
description, should have been dug out and 
either discarded or have had an equal bulk 
of rather heavy fibrous loam mixed with it. 
With the addition of the loam some old plas¬ 
ter and bone-manure, you would then have 
had a compost approximating more nearly 
to the requirements of Pears on the Quince. 
We should advise you to adopt these sugges¬ 
tions next autumn, and if the rock is so hard 


that you cannot excavate it a foot or two in 
depth, is it possible to raise the surface of 
the border 1 foot or 1 foot 6 inches? If the 
border is a wide one, you need not raise it 
the whole width across, as two yards wide, 
measuring from the wall, would be ample. 
This you could hold in place by means of a 
turf wall; or, better still, a low wall built of 
rough stones. If desired, you could make the 
wall ornamental by filling the interstices wife 
soil and plant Arabis, Aubrietia, etc., to 
cover the stones. As cordon Pears demand 
an abundance of water in a hot, dry season, 
and it also being necessary to keep the sur¬ 
face of the border well mulched, the wall 
should lx; built somewhat higher than the 
surface of the border, ami the latter should 
be quite flat or level, so that water shall not 
run to waste. In the event of your not being 
in a position either to excavate the rock or 
raise the border, we arc afraid you will not 
succeed in growing cordon Pears on the 
Quince, and at the same time they would not 
flourish very well, eveu if on the Pear-stock, 
in such a shallow border. The advice ten¬ 
dered you in regard to the leaders dying, as 
a result of being stopped, and vice-versa, has 
nothing at all to do with it. The trouble lies 
at the roots, and, from what we have stated 
at some length above, we think you will now 
be in a position to solve the problem your¬ 
self.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of fruit trees —Last autumn 1 took 
(•liarpe of a number of standard Apple-trees (about 
twenty years old), which bad suffered from severe 
over-pruning for a long time. They bore only a 
small quantity of fruit for the most part. As a 
result of heavy heading back they were a mass of 
long and somewhat weedy shoots. I resolved to 
leave the trees almost entirely without pruning, only 
thinning out cross branches, etc. This spring I am 
pleased to find that in several cases every bud on 
last year s growth is putting out quite a respectable 
quantity of blossom. This seems to me so unusual 
that 1 should like to know if you could suggest ail 
explanation, especially if it were possible to main¬ 
tain so desirable a state of affairs? If present pro¬ 
mise is fulfilled the trees will be loaded with fruit. 
Might it be that the excessive rush of sap which the 
trees must habitually have experienced in the spring 
in past years has caused the buds to swell into fruit- 
buds?— Norman Hunt. 

[We are glad to learn you adopted a 
rational method in regard to the pruning of 
your Apple-trees last, winter, and note with 
pleasure that it. has already been attended 
with such it measure of success. We can 
hardly acquiesce in your theory as to the 
rush of sap being accountable for the pre¬ 
sence. of the fruit-buds on the young wood 
you wisely retained. A rush of sap would 
have led to the majority, if not all the buds 
to where the wood was cut back to in the 
previous year, breaking into exuberant 
growth, and, under these conditions, the 
formation of fruit buds would have been im¬ 
possible. We think the trees have become 
too habituated to hard pruning for the sap- 
flow to have been more than normal, and 
there is not the slightest doubt these trees 
have been in tHo habit of producing fruit- 
buds on the current year’s growth for years 
past, and which has evidently been ns regu¬ 
larly pruned away. Some varieties of 
Apples are more prone than others to pro¬ 
duce fruit-buds on the young wood, whether 
the trees are young or have been planted for 
some years, and a great deal of the young 
wood on established trees is furnished with 
them this season. By all means continue the 
treatment you have so wisely inaugurated, 
and we see no reason why the present desir¬ 
able state of affairs should Dot continue. 
You have unknowingly been following out. 
as regards pruning the treatment of fruit- 
trees which we some weeks ago advocated in 
these pages, illustrations also being given to 
show that the keeping of the heads thin, 
thus admitting light and air, was the key¬ 
note to the obtaining of fine crops of fruit, 
provided the weather was kind when the trees 
were in bloom.] 

Peach and Apricot ior low wall -What is the 
best kind of Peach and Apricot for low south wall, 
protected east and west?— fc. M. L. 

[A good Peach for training on a low wall 
is Stirling Castle, which is of the Royal 
George type, very hardy, free bearing, and 
the fruit large and of first-rate quality. A 
good Apricot would ljuf Moor Park orKaisha.] 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Those who still grow a few 
hard-wooded plants will find tho Pimeleas 
very beautiful and interesting now. Like all 
New Holland and Cape plants, they want 
careful drainage and watering, and a good 
specimen is something for the grower to be 
i^roud of. Among the best species are P. 
decussata, elegans, Hendersom, and epecta- 
bilis. When hard-wooded plants appeared 
at the. shows, good specimens were common. 
The Staticee arc a very useful family for 
those who want to get a little ofF the beaten 
track. Tho flowers are very lasting—one 
might say everlasting, when dried. The 
plants arc not difficult to propagate or grow', 
though it takes time to form a really good 
specimen that will produce many spikes of 
lavender-coloured flowers. Some are in 
flower now, and will last most of the summer. 
The plants will grow well in good loam and 
peat and sharp sand. The show Pelar¬ 
goniums are not so much grown as they were. 
Some trade growers have discarded them, 
and private i>eople are afraid of the green¬ 
fly, to which they are rather subject, though 
they are quite a« easy to keep clean as Roses 
or Cinerarias. They fill a void after the 
Azaleas are over from this to July, by retard 
mg some of the late kinds. Good plants of 
Spiraea Lord Salisbury will be useful now'. 
A bold group, with a few bright-coloured 
standard Roses dotted among them, will be 
attractive. Very few grow standard Roses 
in pots, but they are very useful, especially 
Teas and Hybrid Teas. Rambling Roses 
are grown now in pots, and are useful for de¬ 
coration in the house. These are matters 
which every gardener should feel an interest 
in, as they are sure to be attractive to em¬ 
ployers, and it is as well to try to anticipate 
their wishes. Seedling Cyclamens should 
now be large enough to transfer from boxes 
to single pots. Wo are giving our young 
planks a little warmth at present, but they 
will be transferred to cold pits. Many will 
then be ready for shifting into 5-inch pots, 
in which size some of them will flower. Two- 
year-old plants will be in 6-inch pots. After¬ 
wards the old plants are got rid of, as the 
flowers come small, and arc not so valuable. 

Stove. —Warm-house plants arc always in¬ 
teresting, because they give an idea of the 
vegetation of the Tropics, where both flowers 
and foliage arc eo gorgeous. Ileat and mois- 
turo are indispensable to their well-doing, 
and on bright days the heat of the sun must 
be subdued by shade. Many of the plants 
wc grew in the past are not now common. 
The shrubby forme of Hibiscus, for instance, 
arc very interesting Btove shrubs when well 
done, and they bloom freely, bearing large, 
bright flowers, reminding one somewhat, of 
the flowers of the single Hollyhock, which 
belongs to the same family. There is a varie¬ 
gated species named H. Cooperi, whicli makes 
a valuable decorative plant, and the foliage is 
useful for cutting. Avoid over crowding if 
you want good specimens, and feed with 
liquid manure when tho pots are full of roots. 
Use tho syringe freely if tho water is pure, 
but the foliage of stove plants shows stains 
more than that of cool-house plants if impure 
water is used. Do the watering in the morn- 
ing. and when any plant encroaches upon a 
neighbour, open out. Young plants should 
not be mixed up with older ones. Keep the 
young things in a light position near the 
glass, to obtain sturdy growth. Night tem¬ 
perature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Give air freely 
on mild, bright days, with thin shade. 

Red-spider on Peaches. —On some soils 
red-spider is more troublesome than on 
others. Trees on hot, sandy, elevated posi¬ 
tions are troubled with red-spider when the 
fruit approaches maturity, especially if the 
borders are permitted to get dry. These dry, 
elevated spotB want more liberal treatment 
as regards manure than where the soil is of a 
more holding nature. One requires to know 
something about Peaches, Vines, and other 
fruits under glass before one can tell how 
to use it. I have no doubt that both Peaches 
and Grapes will utilise profitably more nutri¬ 
ment than they generally receive, but before 
we can draw correct conclusions, we must 
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find out the exact condition of the root-runs, 
and vary the food from time to time till 1 
the right effect is obtained. Everybody that 
obtains first-class results must feed liberally, 
but plants like a change of diet, and potash 
and phosphates are very useful to the fruit¬ 
grower. 

Figs in pots. —This is an easy, simple 
way of growing Figs, and a moderately-sized 
plant in a 7-inch pot will, when well fed, 
bear as good fruits as an old plant in a large 
pot or tub. This is the value of pot culture 
—the control of the roots is as complete as 
it can be, and if there is a failure, the fault 
rests with the cultivator, assuming he has 
full control of the roots, and the young shoots 
are pinched when five perfect leaves are 
formed. The second crop, which is generally 
the most prolific, will appear on the voung 
shoots of the current year’s growth. If the 
plants are in rather small pots in proportion 
to their size, when the second crop begins 
to grow, a zinc collar can be placed just in¬ 
side the rim of the pot, to receive the rich 
top-dressing which ought to be given, and 
which the roots will seize upon w'ith avidity. 
Liquid-manure may be given freely, and the 
syringe used until the second crop begins to 
ripen. 

Melons. —Spare frames may now be filled 
with Melons. If the beds have been used for 
any purpose previously, they should either 
be remade, or have fresh linings placed round 
them. Sometimes in a very hot summer 
Melons have been grown by sun-heat alone, 
but it is not wise to rely upon sunshine alone 
in our climate. Give them a comfortable 
temperature. Melons in a cold bed are sub¬ 
ject to diseases of several kinds, but the 
worst is canker or gangrene in the main 
stems, which may be checked with lime and 
sulphur, but cannot be eradicated if the bed 
has become cold. Keep the foliage healthy, 
and the plants will thrive. 

Outdoor garden. —Primulas, Daisies, Auri¬ 
culas, and other spring-flowering plants, as 
they are removed from the beds, should be 
divided and planted in nursery rows in a 
cool, moist border on the north side of a 
wall or fence, and water given, if necessary, 
till established. No time should be lost 
now in sowing Violas, Pansies, and Wall¬ 
flowers for filling beds in autumn. In town 
gardens, where only a limited number of 
plants is required, window-boxes and beds 
are being filled; but in large country gardens, 
where thousands of plants arc required, the 
gardener very often cannot afford to take 
risks, and therefore all the tender things will 
be safer where some protection can be given 
a little longer. The main point is to have 
tho plants well hardened by gradual ex¬ 
posure. Those who do carpet or leaf-bed¬ 
ding, generally wait till the second week in 
June. Bulbs, with the exception of May- 
flowering Tulips, are being cleared with halls 
of soil, and laid in elsewhere to ripen. This 
is better than cutting off the foliage and 
leaving them in the beds. If they must bo 
left in the beds, draw the foliage together 
and tie it up loosely till it ripens. 

Fruit garden. —The fruit gardens in our 
district arc looking very promising, and we 
are hopeful. This is the season when insects 
are on the move, and the beet way of de¬ 
stroying them should be considered and 
brought into operation. For green and 
black-fly on stone fruits there is nothing 
superior to Tobacco-powder, and it is always 
ready and easily applied. For caterpillars 
on Gooseberries, the best remedy, if hand¬ 
picking cannot be carried out, is Hellebore- 
powder, and it may either be used dry or 
mixed with water and applied through the 
syringe. Remove all covers from Peach-wall, 
and attend to the disbudding. Mulch Rasp¬ 
berries and Loganberries with good manure, 
and Strawberries with long litter. The litter 
will settle down close to the ground by-and- 
bye, but until it is settled, it may be of some 
use in warding off frost from the blossoms 
of Royal Sovereign, which sometimes are p 
good deal damaged by late frosts. A cover¬ 
ing of fishing-nets will be useful for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. The 


last are very often planted on the ridges be¬ 
tween tl\e Celery trenches, when the depth of 
soil gives increased size. Trenches for 
Celery and late Peas may be got ready for 
use, and can be filled in succession. The 
rows of late Peas and Scarlet or other Run¬ 
ners should, if possible, be isolated—say, 
12 feet apart—with Cauliflowers or autumn 
Broccoli between. If Endive is sown before 
June, it very often bolts and is useless; but 
a small sowing might be made now on a cool 
spot. Sow Turnips on a cool spot, if pos¬ 
sible. When I had a porous Boil to deal 
with, I found an advantage in sowing a littlo 
salt in the drills with the seeds. I have 
never found that half a pound per square, 
yard did any harm, and the plants that were 
sown where the salt was used never suffered 
from the fly. Weeds are giving trouble, and 
must be dealt with promptly when they are 
small. No one has too much labour at this 
season, and it is only by making the most 
of every minute that healthy progress can 
be maintained. A mulch will be useful to 
Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces if it comes 
hot and dry. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

June 1st .—We are still busy moving tender 
plants to the beds and borders. There is 
one advantage in planting more hardy or half- 
hardy plants. It lightens the work where 
much has to be done, therefore we are plant¬ 
ing more Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and 
summer things, that may go out early, and 
keeping back the tender things to follow the 
late-flowering bulbs and other late-flowering 
spring plants. 

June 2nd .—Gave the finishing touches to 
beds for Begonias, Caniias, and Balsams. I 
do not think the Balsam may be called a 
popular bedding plant by everybody, but 
when planted out in good soil, a yard apart, 
and the spaces between tilled in with Hclio 
tropes and Verbenas, pegged down, it forms 
an interesting bed, and is a break away from 
the ordinary course. The Balsams will grow 
from 2.J feet to 3 feet high, and be well fur¬ 
nished with branches and blossom. They are 
more lasting than when grown in pots. 

June 3rd .—Caterpillars on Roses and fruit- 
trees are being hunted up and destroyed. 
Without being vindictive, one may feel a 
pleasure in destroying our garden enemies, 
because garden enemies are so ruthless. They 
destroy everything they attack, or, rather, 
they would if permitted. Aphides are being 
dealt with—using Tobacco-powder and ex¬ 
tract of Quassia, or paraffin spray fluid, form¬ 
ing an emulsion with Sunlight soap. A little 
Tobacco wash us used to strengthen it and 
make it more deadly. 

June Jfth. —Pricked out lale Celery and 
Broccoli for planting after early Potatoes and 
other crops when tho land is cleared. The 
late Broocolis, 1 always find, pay for trans¬ 
planting. They become more sturdy and 
hardier. Wo are planting Tom Thumb 
Savoy, or, rather, shall plant them by-and- 
byc, 9 inches apart. The flavour is delicate, 
and they are hardy, and produce a good crop 
when planted thickly, and the frost does not 
injure them. 

June 5th .—Have just commenced thinning 
the buds of certain Roses, not exactly because 
we want blooms for exhibition, but we think, 
by taking a few' less flowers now, there will 
be a shorter resting period between the sum¬ 
mer and autumn bloom, and we want more 
flowers in autumn. Thinned hardy annuals. 
Sweet Peas which were coming through the 
sticks have had a few strands of matting 
placed round them. 

June 6th .—Among early-flowering shrubs, 
the deciduous Magnolias have been very 
charming. M. stellata comes first, and forms 
a low white bush, but is quickly followed by 
amabilis and others. These* have larger 
flowers, and are tinted with rose. Planted 
out Dahlias; Cactus and Pompon kinds are 
the most popular. It is a pity some of the 
Cactus Dahlias are so much inclined to hide 
their flowers among the foliage when viewed 
as garden flowers. Have the stakes driven 
into the ground before planting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND PLOWERS. 

Button hole Boses for pot-culture (£’. U'Arcy). 
—Three good white varieties are: Niphetos, Hie 
Bride, and Frau Karl Driusehki. Aa a dark crimson. 
Liberty is one of the best; and a Rood brilliant pink 
would be Duchess of Albany or Juiee Grolez. 

Deutzla and Cytisus after blooming <70.— 
Your plants of Deutzia and Cytisus that have ceased 
flowering should be cut back at once, and, as soon 
as they begin to grow again, re-pot them, using good, 
Itbrous, sandy loam and decayed manure as a com¬ 
post. Place them in a light, cool frame, and they 
will make rapid progress. During the summer months 
you can plunge them out-of-doors in a bed of coal- 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-flbre refuse, and this will prevent 
drought, and save you a vast deal of trouble in 
watering. 

Cyclamens after blooming (J. L.).—The Cycla¬ 
mens that have done flowering may now be stood in a 
cold frame, but should be watered just as carefully 
as if in bloom. The pots should he stood sufficiently 
apart to avoid crowding the leaves. As they show 
sinna of going to rest the water supply should be 
diminished, and during June and July they will not 
ru-ed much water. After this, if kept a little moister, 
tlie young leaves will soon start., when the plants 
may be shaken clear of the old soil nnd repotted in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. So treated 
these plants will give a good display nex't year. 

Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., losing 
their leaves (C.).—The reason of your young, soft- 
wooded plants of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., losing 
their lower leaves is, in all probability, to he attri¬ 
buted to the fact that before you purchased them 
they had been pushed along in a warm, moist atmos¬ 
phere, and with very little ventilation given, and, as 
you say you have given them, since they have been 
in your possession, plenty of air, the sudden change 
in treatment would quite account for the loss of 
some of the lower foliage. You may still continue to 
ventilate your greenhouse freely; but carefully avoid 
cold draughts of air striking directly on the plants, 
the after effects of which are sure to be Injurious. 

The Cretan Mullein (Celsia cretica) (R .).—This 
is usually seen as a half-hardy frame or greenhouse 
plant. Treated as an annual and planted out in rich 
soil it is distinct and good, the flowers having a deli¬ 
cate scent like that of a Cytisus. It is, however, 
usually grown as a biennial, sowing the seed in a 
cool-house or frame about midsummer and keeping 
the seedlings gently on the move during the autumn. 
During the winter they may be kept just free from 
frost in small pots, allowing them the lightest posi¬ 
tion available. Put the plants into their flowering 
pots in spring, early or late ns they are required to 
bloom, and keep them growing freely in a cool-frame 
until the flower-spikes show, when they may be taken 
to the conservatory. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the white Jasmine (TO.—The 
white Jasmine will strike from cuttings put Urinly 
in the open ground during the autumn months. The 
cuttings should be formed of the current year’s 
shoots, rejecting the tender upper portion. If a close 
frame is at hand they may be put in at any season, 
but root quickest during the summer. For insertion 
in the open ground, the cuttings may be from 
9 inches to 12 inches lung—three parts of this must 
be buried in the Boil. Under glass they may be 
smaller. _____ 

SHORT REPLIES. 


J V. Morgan.— You should write to the Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, V lucent-square, 
Westminster, London, S.W., for the rules as to the 
admission of students to the Society’s garden at 
Wislcy. - A. H.— Without seeing the Vines it is diffi¬ 

cult to assign any reason for the failure, hut very 
probably it is due to over cropping last year, more 
especially as you say your Vines are only two and 
three years old. Ask a practical man to look at 
them. You should also procure a ropy of " Vines and 

Vine Culture.”- Edith her. The only thing we ran 

suggest as to the failure of the Sweet Peas is that 
they have fallen a prey to slugs. Dust alongside the 
rows with freshly-slaked lime in the evening and the 

early morning.- Mint Tennel White.—You give us 

no particulars as to the age of the bed, but we think 
that the plants have become too crowded nnd the 
soil exhausted. The remedy is to lift and give fresh 

quarters.- Eveley.— You will find an article dealing 

with the “ Planting of Christmas Roses ’’ in our issue 
of March 30th, 1907. a cony of which can be had of 
the publisher, post free, for Ijd.: 2, We think your 
best plan will be to consult a builder in the neighbour- 

hood.-.V. R. L.— Try what a good mulch of the 

rotten stable-manure you have will do, and, if the 
weather is very dry, water freely. We are always 

pleased to answer any queries you may semi us.- 

E. Wilkin.—The cause is no doubt due to the plant 
having been allowed to get dry. Spirals are mois¬ 
ture-loving plants, and water must be liberally sup¬ 
plied—in fact, it is a good plan to stand the plants 

in saucers filled with water.- A. M. L.— See reply to 

“ G. H. 8.,” in present issue, page 200.- J.M.C.B.H. 

— Mr. Fitzherbert's article was on “ Early Bulbous 
Irises,” nnd not Orchises, as you say. Iris stylos *s 
not a bulbous Iris, and, hence, this was not mentioned 
in the said article. Did you follow the instructions 
we gave you in our issue of March 2nd, 1907, re re¬ 
planting Iris etylosa? 


NAMES or FX.ANTS AND FBUITS. 


Names of plants.— 77. 77.—1, Clivia miniatn, a 
good form; 2. Nerium Oleander var.; 3, Dlplacus 


glutinosus.-.W. 77. — 1, Lonicera Ledebouri; 2, Bird 

Cherry tl’runus Padus); 3, Anielanchiex Botryapium; 
4, Kpiiiicdiuin pinnatuui.- L. F.— 1, Ajuga replans; 

2, Rhodiola rosea; 3, Arabia ulbida; 4, Suxifragu 

Cnmposi (syn. S. Wallacei).- M. L.—l, Golden Poly¬ 

pody (Phlebodiura aureum); 2, Adiantum cuneatum; 

3, Adiantum grucillimum; 4, Pteris cretica albo- 

lineata.- D. T.—1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2, Pyrus 

floribunda; 3, Spira-a prunifolia fl.-pl.; 4, Jews’ 

Mallow (Kerria japooica).- E. W. P.— The Missouri 

Currant (Kibes aureum).- Query.— 1, Trollius euro- 

pa*ua; 2, Caltha palustris fl.-pl.; 3, Mertensia vir* 

ginica; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis; 5, Erica carnea.- 

G. T. It. Kyngdon.—l'lciue send a complete shoot, 
impossible to name with any certainty from two 

single leaves and dried-up flowers.- W. C. Hey.— 

Fritillaria caintschatcensis.- J. Barnard.—2, Saxi- 

fraga muscoides purpurea; 3, Chrysosplenium alterni- 

folitim (Golden Saxifrage).- Veronica, Enfield.— 1, 

Hard Fern (Biecbnum spicant); 2, The Early Purple 
Orchis (Orchis masculn); 3, Holly Fern (Polystichum 

Lonchitis).- 11. T. Lane.—The plant is probably 

Lithospcrmum purpureo-coeruleura; but it is quite 
impo.-ible to name with any degree of certainty 

from the wretched scrap you Send iis.- Medina — 

Hose-in hose form of the Ghent Azalea (Azalea 
mollis).- Edwin Smith.- The Missouri Currant (Rib.-s 
aureum). — Cams Hall. — Kaxifraga trlfurcala. 

Era Trotter.— Rhododendron ; evidently Countess of 
Haddington; please send complete truss with leaves. 

- .S'. 11.—I, Fritillaria Melcagris; 2, Anemone nemo- 

rosa: 3. Feathered Grape Hyacinth (Muscari comosum 

monstrosuin); 4. Ribes aureum.- F. M.—l, The 

Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola); 2, Ornithogalum 
nutans; 3, Cytisus racemosua; 4, Euphorbia splendent*. 

- Alvara Heald.—Vtc cannot undertake to name 

Tulips.- Fisherton de la .Win.—The Common Winter- 

Cress (Barborea vulgaris).- B. R.— Rose Catherine 

Mermet.- Mrs. Williams. — The Spurge Laurel 

(Daphne Laureola).- Schott. —I, Dark-green, Echi- 

nopsis sp.; 2, Light-green, probably an Echinocaetus 
or Mamillnria sp. It is very difficult to determine 
without mature specimens. 


Catalogues received. H. B. May nnd Sons, 
Dyson’s Lane Nurseries, Upper Edmonton.— Amateurs' 
Guide and Catalogue of Ferns and Selaginellas. Price 

two shillings.-Harry Barker, Whittlesford, Cambs. 

— List of Flowering Plants. -The Yokohama Nursery 

Company, Ltd., 21 35, Nakamura, Yokohama, Japan.— 
Catalogue of Plants. 

Book received —” Manures for Fruit and Other 
Trees,” by A. B. Griffiths, Pli.D. Robert Sutton, 43, 
The Exchange, Southwark, S.E. 


Papax»er orientale in water.— Would you kindly 
tell me, through your valuable paper, if there is any 
special method of keeping these Poppies fresh in 
water in a cut state? I And mine wither before they 
have been in water a few hours.—It. J. H. 


SLUGS, MAGGOTS. GRUBS, 


Wireworms, Eelworms, I.eatherjackets, 
Millipedes, Centipedes, Ants, etc. 

KILLED. 






This rainy weather has caused Slugs, etc., to he very 
abundant. 

Vaporite rapidly destroys the Slugs, and thus makes the 
Vegetables and Flowers clean and healthy. 

Vaporite costs only a few pence to dress a whole garden. 

SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


J. S. C., Esq., The Drive, Barnet, writen, Feb. 25th, 
1908: ” I have used Vaporite for Chrysanthemum!! 
and Bulbs, and there are cuttings showing where 
before I could not get any on account of slugs." 

H. W., Esq , Scotland-road, Nelson, writes, March 
17th, 1908: —*• Vaporite is very good for killing wire- 
worms, grubs, etc." 


J. W., Esq., Hanley, Staffs., writes, April 10th, 
1908:— “I have tested Vaporite for wireworms and 
slugs, and have found it beneficial in its work last 
year amongst Asters and Dahlias." 

E. J. 8 , Esq., Broomfield-hill, near Chelmsford, 
writes. May 5th, 1908:—"I find Vaporite excellent 
for killing all kinds of garden pests. 


” I will have Vaporite—it s t he honest original. 

" I abominate unscrupulous, mean imitations, and I 
won't have them. 

”1 do not offer you counterfeit money, and I won't 
accept counterfeit goods. 

" I am very vexed. Good morning." 


VAPORITE. 

In tins, 9d. y 2 /-, and 4/6. In kegs, \ cvvfc. (carr. paid), 7/6 ; 1 cwfc. 
(carr. paid), 11/6. Obtainable from all Seedsmen, etc. 

There are many imitations of Vaporite meanly copying our advertisements, packages, etc. 

Ask for Booklet No. 49, which tells you all about 
Vaporite. It gives interesting details and pictures. 


STRAWSONS (Dept. 12), 


7la, Queen 

Victoria St,, 


LONDON. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

How oft-repeated is the query, “What 
about the fruit crops?” and liovv difficult 
must be the reply, since, though the blossom 
is abundant on many trees nnd kinds, there 
is no assurance until the fall of the flower 
is followed by tile swelling of the fruit. 
There was outward evidence of an abun¬ 
dant yield of nearly all fruits, but the nature 
of the spring has been such that no prophet 
could with confidence foretell wlmt the crops 
might be. A reflection on the weather of 
last year would scarcely justify the hope of 
such an abundant blossoming us that which 
lias graced the landscape, because past ex 
perience testifies to the dire effects of a wet 
and sunless summer. There was, however, 
the fine, dry, summer-like month of Septem¬ 
ber, to which I have not the least doubt much 
of the present prospect is due. Many trees 
of course, were spare of crops, while others 
again bore full averages. Those trees which 
filled the fruit-shelves so bounteously last 
year are, as usual, very spare of bloom now 
—those sorts, at any rate, which are gathered 
late, for it is worthy of remark that early 
ripening kinds have time to recoup and give 
again a full flower yield. Heavy cropping 
sorts usually take a year’s rest, and thus 
furnish full crops in alternate years. 

I do not remember to have seen Apple 
trees bloom so freely. All that is needed to 
assure an abundant harvest now is a free 
dom from frosts nnd low temperatures. 
There are records when crops have been 
hopelessly ruined at an even later period 
than this, and the cold spell, with enow 
accompaniment in April, gave rise to de¬ 
spondent forebodings, even ns regards the 
unexpanded Apple buds. Fortunately, so 
far, this has not happened. It is quite un¬ 
necessary to particularise iu regard to the 
Apple possibilities, so generally free is the 
flower yield. Pears were almost equally 
abundant, though there was not quite the 
same vigour of the individual bud. As is 
usual when the trees bloom very freely, a 
large percentage has fallen to the ground, 
and it is yet early to determine what is the 
extent of possible crops--on trees in the 
open, at any rate. Wall-trained trees give 
a hopeful outlook at present. The same re¬ 
marks apply to Pears. Plums do not call for 
the same hopeful words, as, unfortunately, 
they bore the stress of weather to the full 
when they flowered. Snow, ruin, and frost 
in turn seemed determined that Plums should 
not figure among British fruit crops, but it 
surprised not a few to find how, apparently, 
unharmed was 60 much blossom when these 
wintry blasts had passed over. I am afraid 
there will not be such a heavy crop os was at. 
one time thought likels«->Much of the bios 
som apparently set h^ fuller^ aadi would 
not be surprised to VefiJRgflt, urbc.4v.On I 


many trees there was n distinct dearth of 
buds, every form of tree displaying this, so 
that uniformly heavy yields were known to 
be impossible, even in early winter. Some 
sorts there are which fruit every year, re¬ 
gardless of the wreather. On many trees 
growing against the walls there would seem 
to he a really good promise, but the reluc¬ 
tance of the fruit to swell renders the out 
look uncertain for the present. 

Peaches and Nectarines on south walls are 
showing very well, but on an east aspect, 
which is often ns good as the south, the 
hopes are low. Despite the extremely cold 
weather which usually causes so much blis¬ 
tered foliage, the trees came through the 
ordeal well, and though there is ample evi 
deuce of the disease, there is not so much 
damage to report as I can remember in some 
previous years. There would seem to be, 
generally speaking, an ample “set” to con¬ 
stitute a crop on the more favoured sites, if 
nothing untoward happens now to check their 
progress. Sweet and Morello Cherries, like 
Apples, have been full of healthy blossom, 
anti present outlook points to good crops. 
Figs, too, would seem to have benefited by 
the fine harvest month of last year, judging | 
from the numerous embryo fruits that are i 
now swelling. In the case of Apricots, I do I 
not remember such a poor outlook in any 
recent year. The crop of Apricots was so | 
heavy in 1907 that, apparently, a season’s 
rest is demanded. The only tree in our col 
lection that gives any hope is the early ri|K*n- 
ing Large Early ; only a stray fruit here and 
there occurs on other trees. The same ex¬ 
perience is reported from other gardens in 
this locality. Medlars which have been 
spared by birds are promising abundantly. 

Reports everywhere pronounce Goose¬ 
berries the greatest failure of the year, due 
entirely to the frost. On bush trees quite 
80 per cent, has already fallen, and there are 
many trees without a solitary fruit. Trees 
trained on wire netting are more promising, 
though even these have suffered severely. I 
Some kinds, probably, are hardier than \ 
others, but the present outlook is certainly j 
not encouraging. It is some years since so 
much damage was done to this important 
crop. Black Currants in some places shared 
the same fate, and are fast disappearing 
from the trees. In more sheltered planta¬ 
tions the outloofe-is more hopeful. Red Cur- j 
rants are better, and Raspberries were not j 
sufficiently advanced to suffer from the low j 
temperatures. Strawberries in this neigh¬ 
bourhood promise well, assuming we have no 
more frost. Some forward buds were 
blackened, but these were very few. Warm, 
sunny days are much needed to carry them 
over their flowering period, and the soil being 
now well stored with moisture, they should ' 
now make good headway. 

W. Strugnell. 

Rood Athlon Gardens, Trou bridge, Wilts. 


! FRUIT TREES IN LEAN TO GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

I have a lean-to cold greenhouse (about 20 feet by 
, 14 feet, average height lR feet), which contains two 
| Vines and one Niphetos Rose. The Vines l propose 
I removing altogether, because they are not very satis¬ 
factory, and planting fruit-trees on the wails, build- 
j ing, if possible, a centre bed (of 2-inch planks, 
tarred, which will rest on brick floor, with u drain 
j running through centre) for Roses and fruit-tree.-. 
i Will you kindly tell me what fruit-trees I can plant 
I on walls and in centre bed (without heat) Ibat will do 
l well with Roses, and tiow many I can grow in centre 
' bed (size, iu feet by 8 feet), or would you suggest I 
1 plant fruit on walls only and Roses (chiefly Niphetos 
i arid :ui early pink Tea Rose) in the centre bed? How 
1 must I make up compost for latter, depth of soil re 
quired. and must 1 cover brick floor with some 
drainage material? What depth of soil is required 
for bed, and what should be the height of walls for 
same V-Terr/F.-fiui s. 

I [Unless you are really anxious lo devote 
I the body of your house to Rose growing, we 
suggest that the structure be turned into what 
■ may be termed a cold orchard house. In this 
ease you could plant and train two trees on 
the back wall, then, by allowing a space for 
i a path, 3 feet in width, measuring from the 
1 back wall, you would have accommodation 
| between the path and the front of the house 
for fifteen trees in pots. We suggest that 
the latter consist of eight. Peaches, four Nec¬ 
tarines. nnd three Figs, and one Peach and 
one Nectarine on the back wall. If you do 
not care for Figs, then increase the number 
of pot Peaches to nine and Nectarines to six. 
Then, if the house has a glass front, you 
could erect a trellis for training Roses upon, 
as high as the gutter plate, and this would in 
no way interfere with or prevent the fruit- 
trees receiving their due share of light from 
the roof. The ends of the house could also 
be wired for the training of Roses. With the 
front of the house available for Rose growing, 
in addition to the two ends, you would most 
likely obtain as many blooms as you would 
require. At any rate, such an area of trellis- 
ing covered with Roses should, with good cul¬ 
ture, yield a great quantity of bloom. By 
adopting our suggestion you would be saved 
the trouble and expense of making a border 
in the centre of the house, and could also 
abandon the idea of constructing a bed with 
tarred planks, which, we may remark in pass¬ 
ing, would not be a wise proceeding, because 
the fumes given off by gas tar when confined 
in a glasshouse have a very injurious effect 
upon vegetation. You would require a border 
for the trees on the back wall. This you 
would do well to make 8 feet wide, 10 feet 
long, and 3 feet deep. You would require 
G inches of drainage materia!!, such as brick¬ 
bats, etc., with an inch or so of fine metal or 
gravel on top for the base, and cover this 
with whole turves, Grass side downwards. 
For compost you would need good fibrous 
loam, neither too heavy nor light in texture, 
and such as lias been dug or cut long enough 
for the Grass to have cUieayed. This should 
be chopped op not too fine, and to each cart¬ 
load add one barrow load-of lime rubbish, 
one buptyeluf^eojot, onpj barrow-load pf wood- 
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ashes or charred refuse, % cvvt. of bone-meal, 
and the same quantity of £-inch bones. Mix 
all intimately, and make up the border as 
soon as the mixing is completed. Planting 
may be effected as soon as you can obtain 
the trees next autumn. Borders for the 
Rose-trees will not require so much care 
and trouble in their preparation. You can 
obtain trees already established in pots from 
any fruit-tree nurserymen; and, if you so 
desire it, they can be sent, in early, mid¬ 
season, and late varieties in proportionate 
numbers, which would give you a supply ex¬ 
tending over a long season. With regard to 
the Figs, you would do well to have two trees 
of Brown Turkey and one of Negro Largo. 
The brick floor you name would form an 
excellent base for the pots to stand upon, as 
it would be cool, porous, and, at the same 
time, prevent worms gaining ingress to the 
soil in the pots. 

The above appears to ns to be the best 
advice we can tender you under the circum¬ 
stances, but if it should not meet your views, 
you may construct a centre bed, using brick¬ 
work in lieu of the tarred planks, and in it 
form a border on the lines suggested above. 
In this you could plant bush trees or two 
dwarf standard .trained trees lor training 
under the roof up to within 0 feet of the 
back wall; but of the two schemes we should 
prefer the former, as it appears to us to be 
the more economical way of utilising the 
space at command.] 


MULCHING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 
Whilst favouring mulching during the very 
hottest months of the summer, my idea is 
that it is often applied far too early in the 
year, having seen instances where a thick 
coating of rich manure has been put on 
quite early in May, should we be favoured 
with a few hot, dry days. The object is, no 
doubt, to preserve the moisture in the soil, 
and where artificial waterings are out of the 
question, through lack of supply, or want of 
labour, little can be 6aid against it, but 
where there is plenty of water and labour I 
should advise such work to be delayed until 
the middle of June, so that the sun can warm 
the soil, which cannot but assist root for¬ 
mation, and likewise promote a quicker and 
cleaner growth of branch above ground. It 
is doubtful whether these summer mulches 
do not do more harm than good on retentive 
noils. They keep the soil about the roots 
so cold that root action is retarded. Light 
gravelly soils which quickly part with the 
moisture are decidedly the better for a coat 
of manure of good quality. For cold, clayey- 
soils, if mulched at all, strawy material, 
such as is taken from the stable, or a mix¬ 
ture of flaky leaf-soil and old, exhausted 
Mushroom-bed manure, should be used. 
Trees planted late in spring, and where 
growth is not very robust, should have the 
surface soil broken up to a depth of 4 inches 
with the garden fork. This will admit the 
6 un’s warmth, and promote a quicker root 
formation, and in case such trees occupy 
wall sites, a thorough good watering may, 
in some localities, be necessary, but down 
west an ample supply of rain has of late 
kept matters right, in that direction. Rasp¬ 
berries enjoy a cool root-run, so that there 
is no need to defer mulching here. Outside 
Vine borders are too frequently loaded with 
rank manure. There would be many more 
healthy roots, consequently a healthier and 
a freer growth of branch and foliage inside, 
if the said borders were left to take care of 
themselves more even during winter. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberries running to leaf.—Will you please 
tell me why Strawberry-plants should so run to leaf 
that the fruit cannot ripen? Also, how to stop it?— 
STRAWBERRY H. D. 

[An excess of foliage in the Strawberry is 
generally due to the soil being over-rich. 
Want of consolidation where the soil is in¬ 
clined to be light, or, in other words, neglect¬ 
ing to make it very firm before planting, is 
another contributory cause to this undesir¬ 
able state of affairs. There is yet another 
cause for excessive leafage being produced, 
and that is in a too /ree use of artificial 
manures^ such as mifchattf "Y)f l^fll^or 


muriate of potash, both of which act in this 
way unless used carefully. Of course, some 
varieties make more foliage than others, but 
never to such an extent as to prevent the 
fruit from ripening. Having named the 
various causes which induce Strawberries to 
run too much to leaf, you will now' be in a 
position to determine where your treatment 
is at fault, and to act accordingly in future. 
For the present, the best thing you can do 
after the fruit is set and swelling off is to 
reduce the amount of foliage by cutting away 
one-third or one-half of it, taking away the 
oldest of the leaves, and those which hang 
over and fill up the space between the rows. 
This will let in sunlight and air, and then, 
if the fruit has a good layer of dean litter 
to rest upon, there should he no difficulty in 
getting the berries to swell up to full size 
and ripen to perfection.] 

Vine leaves injured.— Could you inform me the 
cause of the Vine-Feaves going so brown as the ones 
enclosed? Do you suggest anything wrong at the 
roots? It is growing in an outside border.—W orried 
Vine 

[We do not think the trouble is due to the 
roots. The leaves have evidently been 
scalded through late or imperfect ventilation 
on- some bright sunny morning when they 
have been saturated with moisture.] 

Peach blister-- Please tell me, in your columns, 
the best way to deal with Peach-trees which suiter 
from tliis malady?— W. It. 1’. 

-I will be grateful if you can tell me what is 

the matter with my young Peach-tree? Most of its 
leaves have lately got diseased, like enclosed samples, 
and hardly any of the blossom has developed into 
fruit. It is in the open, against a brick wall facing 
south.—M. Burton. 

-I enclose three leaves from young Peach-trees. 

The trees seemed perfectly well, and were showing 
blossom before the snowstorm of April 25tl>. The 
fruit-crop, both on young and old trees, was destroyed 
by the storm and frost, but whereas the other Peach- 
trees have their leaves all right, these two from 
which the leaves are gathered look miserable—every 
leaf diseased. I would feel much obliged if you 
could give me any information as to the nature of 
the disease, and the remedy, if any?—J. B. Maurice. 

[The Peach-leaves you send arc affected 
with what is known as the Peach-leaf blister. 
Opinions vary as to its cause, some main¬ 
taining that it is the result of the sap cells 
in the leaves becoming ruptured through the 
influence of cold winds and frosts, and no¬ 
thing else. Others are equally ns positive 
that it is caused by a fungus. Be that as it 
may, we must admit that, so far as our own 
experience is concerned, we have never wit¬ 
nessed trees affected with blister when the 
copings are sufficiently wide enough to shed 
rain or snow-water quite clear of the trees, 
and when the latter lie snug and secure be¬ 
hind curtains of some non-conducting 
material, such as tiffany of a good thickness 
or Frigi-domo. In regard to a remedy, there 
is, so far as we are aware, only one antidote 
offered for sale, and that is named Medela. 
The vendor claims that this will cure trees 
of the complaint, and it has to be applied 
between the months of February and March, 
according to instructions. This you can pur¬ 
chase from any English nursery firm—at any 
rate, they would procure it for you, if re¬ 
quested to do so. At present the only thing 
you can do is to pick off and burn all affected 
leaves, keep the trees scrupulously clean and 
clear of insect pests, spray them with a weak 
solution of tlie caustic alkali wash we so 
often recommend to our correspondents next 
winter, and then apply Medela next Febru¬ 
ary, and watch results. Should you find it 
to mitigate or cure the evil outright, we 
should esteem it a favour if you will kindly 
give the result of your experiment in the 
columns of Gardening Illustrated, for 
the benefit of our numerous readers.] 

Gooseberries unhealthy. — My Gooseberry - 
bushes have got some disease or blight in branches 
here and there. It has not affected any whole bush, 
as yet. A branch gets it quite suddenly, and always 
dies in about three weeks after the first attack. 
This disease has appeared in the last two years only. 
The amber varieties are mast affected. I have 
planted no new bushes for the last five years. The 
hushes are in most cases old. 1 have from «ixty to 
seventy in the garden, and out of these about ten 
are affected. I enclose specimens in various stages. 
I shall be much obliged for your advice. This disease 
appears only in April, May, and June.—A. E. Dennis. 

[The sample portions of your Gooseberry 
bushes sent show them to be in a bad way. 
In the first place, they 6how by the very poor 
growths made last year that they are in a 
starved condition. In the second place, one 
stunted piece is coated with Lichen, show¬ 


ing that the roots are in poor, sour soil j 
and, third, and worst of all, there is on 
some of the wood, notably on the piece with¬ 
out leaves—ample evidence of the existence 
in a virulent form of that dangerous pest, the 
Gooseberry-mildew', as the wood is speckled, 
and sparkles with the fungus. Every bush 
that is diseased you should instantly and 
carefully cut down and burn, even if it be 
every bush in the garden. It is a most in¬ 
sidious mildew, and spreads rapidly from 
garden to garden. Anywhere, if seen—and 
ir is easily seen by the naked eye, and still 
more readily with Llie aid of a glass—every 
branch affected should be at once cut away 
and burned. If you get fresh bushes to 
plant, do not get them until all evidence of 
the mildew on your old bushes has been re¬ 
moved. Also plant as remote as possible, and 
on good, well-manured soil. Your very poor 
ground has, no doubt, helped to promote the 
attack of the mildew, because the bushes 
were so weak. If you retain any of the 
bushes because, apparently, healthy, in any 
ease give them next autumn, if not before, a 
good surface dressing of manure, and have 
them sprayed with the caustic sodn or sul¬ 
phate of copper and lime solution. If you 
will turn to our issue of May 16th, on 
page 162, you will see a report of a prosecu¬ 
tion of a Gooseberry-grower who refused or 
neglected to properly prune his mildewed 
bushes. That will show you what the Law 
is in relation to that disease in this country, 
and it may be so in Ireland.] 

Pear-tree not fruiting. — I am enclasing a 
cutting from one of my l’eur-trecs, and should he 
glad if you would give me your opinion upon it. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the tree is about 
fifty years old. It used to be a noted tree about the 
neighbourhood for bearing; but during the last six 
years, although it lias been covered with blossoms, it 
has borne no fruit. Instead of the blossom develop¬ 
ing as it should, the shoots seem to wither and drop 
off, generally turning black in the process. There 
has been a large number of suckers thrown out at 
the roots. These will often trail along the ground, 
and will come up as shoots about 6 feet away. 
Although I have cut a quantity of these off, there 
does not seem to be any difference—the action of 
the blossom is precisely the same. The tree has had 
manure, looks very healthy, and has been pruned 
recently by a gardener. Can you suggest any reason 
why it should not bear?—J. Milton Thompson. 

[A casual look at the point of Pear-tree 
growth sent would lead to the conclusion 
that the cause of the blackening of the 
flower-buds and young leaves was frost. But 
the description you give of the age of the 
tree and of its now yearly failure to fruit. 
Leads to further conclusion that it is some¬ 
what starved, because the roots have gone 
deep into sour or poor subsoil, and fail to 
find there food which enables it to make 
healthy wood, leaves, and flowers. It is not 
an easy matter to root-prune a tree fifty 
years old ; indeed, it may be, in your case, 
impfxssible. Your best course is to have the 
soil from 8 feet to 10 feet all round over the 
roots of the tree removed, to find the origin 
of every sucker, and have them pared off 
quite smooth. Then give a-dressing of half- 
decayed manure and some 4 ll». of basic 
slug, re-covering with fresh soil. Do that in 
October, and at the same time or during the 
winter cut the branches hard back and 
compel new and strong ones to form.] 

Fruit-trees in bloom.— Seldom have I seen 
such an abundant crop of bloom on fruit- 
trees as this year. Here, in West Surrey, on 
the borders of Hants, where the soil is light 
and dry (not considered good for fruit-trees), 
the amount of bloom is enormous. This 
especially applies to Apples. In my own 
garden some young trees are white with 
flowers. Passing along the roads one notices 
in every cottage garden how abundant the 
bloom is. The blooms are strong and healthy, 
and if nothing unforeseen happens, the crops 
ought to be good. Judging by some bush 
trees in my garden, the hardy sorts of Plums 
have set. a good crop. When the snow was 
on the ground many had fears, and it is 
worthy of note how the tender foliage 
escaped. It shows things do not suffer from 
snow to the extent many think. Many years 
ago, when in West Norfolk, the Gooseberries 
being in full bloom, there was a heavy fall 
of snow, covering these quite over. I never 
have seen a finer crop of fruit. A gardener 
lately remarked on how little things hod suf¬ 
fered. J. Crook. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TWO PRETTY BROOMS. 
Flowering at. Kew are two delightful mein 
bers of the Broom family, both of which ori- I 
ginated in the gardeng there. The older and 
Better known is Cytisua Kewensis, which is, I 
believe, regarded as an accidental 'hybrid be¬ 
tween the golden flowered procumbent- 1 
habited Cytisus Ardoini, a native of the Mari¬ 
time Alps, and the common White or Portu¬ 
guese Broom, Cytisus alhus. The branches of 
C. Kewonsis lie flat on the ground and extend j 
for some distance. They are thickly ( 
furnished for the greater part of their length 
with pale cream-coloured blossoms. At Kew 
several plants cover a large portion of a flat 
bed devoted to these dwarf-growing Brooms, 
while it is a delightful subject for rockwork. 
The second to be mentioned, .Cytisus Beani, 


EDWARDSIA MICROPHYLLA. 

The correct name for this New Zealand 
shrub is Sopliora tetraptera microphvlla, but 
it is better known in gardens under tho title 
heading this note. E. grandiflora has rather 
larger flowers, and is, as a rule, a freer 
bloomer. I procured a little bush of E. 
microphylla about five years ago, which 
started into strong growth, but never showed 
a sign of flower. Last year it was 7 feet in 
height and 5 feet through, and I determined 
to adopt drastic treatment with it in order 
to endeavour to induce it to bloom. At a 
distance of 2 feet from the stem I dug down 
to a depth of 3 feet entirely round the plant, 
cutting off all roots that were mot with, 
afterwards filling in the trench, which was 
about 18 inches wide, with stones, so that 
the plant, at a distance of 2 feet from tho 
stem, was entirely surrounded by them. This, 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A fine Chent Azalea.— In my old garden, 
on the high ground, betwixt the Mersey and 
the Dee, there is now in bloom a yellow 
Ghent Azalea, which is annually a source of 
wonder and delight to myself and friends, 
and may bo of interest to some of your 
readers this season. It is about 20 feet in 
diameter. 11 feet to 12 feet high, and covered 
with innumerable sweet-scented flowers. 
From my head gardener’s testimony, I be¬ 
lieve it is one of the finest, if not the finest, 
Ghent Azalea in the north of England. The 
garden was laid out by Paxton about 1848, 
and is rather celebrated as a shrub garden — 
particularly for its Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas. Some of the former are 20 feet 
high, and have trunks thicker than a mnn’s 
thigh. The soil is of a heavy, retentive 
nature on a sandstone foundation. We are 



Flowering shoots of Cy tisus' Beani. 


is, according to tho “Kew Hand List,” the 
result of intercrossing C. Ardoini and C. bi- 
florus, which latter is now, as a bush from 
3 feet to 4 feet high, flowering freely. It has 
more leaves than most of the Brooms, and 
they' make their appearance simultaneously 
with the flowers. In habit, C. Beani is less 
spreading than C. Kewensis, but it is equally 
dwarf, and the entire plant is quite a mass of 
rich golden-yellow flowers. At a little dis¬ 
tance this dense mass-colour is very striking. 
As a rockwork shrub it forms a good com¬ 
panion to C. Kewensis. The larger Brooms, 
too, are very fine, commencing with the sul¬ 
phur-coloured C. proecox, followed by C. 
scoparius and its varieties, ns well as the 
whit© Broom, Cytisus albus. One of the last 
to bloom is C. nigricans, that, will flower well 
on into the month of July, while the nearly- 
allied Spanish Breejn (Spartium junceum) 
produces its largo goldeiyvellov* blossoms to 
the end of the suikmdzv * Vl IV-T. C. 


I hoped, would have tho effect of 
throwing the shrub into bloom. If, 
however, it remained flowerless, I had 
made up my mind to root it up and 
substitute the Jreer-blosnoming E. 
grandiflora. Tho treatment Inis met 
with success, for I have just cut a dozen 
flower sprays from tho bush, and can strongly 
recommend the practice where flowering 
shrubs do not bloom freely. It was tried 
here with even greater success with Brachy- 
glottis repanda, a fine shrub, over 6 feet in 
height, which had never borne a flower. This 
year it is completely covered with great 
bloom-panicles, the plant, which is 7 feet 
6 inches in height, bearing 268 of these. The 
flowers of Edwardsia microphylla are deep 
yellow in colour, 1J inches in length, and a 
little over an inch in spread at the mouth, 
and are borne in clusters, some of which <are 
composed of twelve blossoms, and are over 
4 inches across, so that a bush in good bloom 
presents an attractive appearance. The 
specimen referred to will now be pruned hard 
back, as, with the roots confined by stones, 
it is unlikely to make such vigorous growth 
as it did in its earlier stages. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


about 200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
very high winds sweep up from the estuaries 
of the rivers. The Azalea, although sixty 
years old, is quite healthy and vigorous. It 
gets very little attention, is never sheltered 
in winter. The aspect is southeast, atul it 
occupies with other shrubs a recess fully open 
to tnc lawn. You will see its position and 
size by the photograph. I enclose you the 
film negatives taken by my daughter, in case 
you may wish to reproduce them in your 
paper.—E. T. 

[Many thanks for negatives and also photo¬ 
graph; but, unfortunately, tho print is not 
clear enough, and the reduction is too great 
to reproduce well.—E d.] 

Propagating the Maple (J .).—A considerable 
amount of knowledge, care, and the necessary appli¬ 
ances are required for the successful propagation of 
the Japanese Maple, the increase of which is, as a 
rule left to nurserymen, who make a speciality of 
such subjects. It is by them grafted on to Acer 
palmatum, which is raised for the purpose either by 
layers or seeds. Wc do not think you would have 
any success in attempting it. 


Index to Volume' XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post fre*», ?qd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
lisher, post free, for 3s. 
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VEGETABLES, 

HOEING. 

This ought not to be delayed till the weeds 
are nearly fully grown, but, on the contrary, 
the work should be carried out as much as 
possible when the weeds are quite small. If 
the whole of the surface of the ground 
between any kind of crops be lightly stirred 
with the hoe, not only will the weeds show 
ing plainly be destroyed, but many just push¬ 
ing through will also be similarly treated. 
Frequently stirring the surface of the ground 
with flat hoes is also one of the best pre¬ 
ventives of slugs, a« it greatly checks their 
breeding. There is yet another important 
advantage attending this comparatively light 
work. Many soils, especially where clay 
abounds in large or small quantities, are apt 
to bind badly in wet weather, and this is fol¬ 
lowed by cracking in dry, hot weather. Keep¬ 
ing the surface loosened with a hoe prevents 
the rapid loss of moisture by evaporation 
arid the consequent cracking, and also admits 
the warm, moist air to the roots of plants— 
a form of food they greatly appreciate. It 
will thus be seen that the more often the hoe¬ 
ing is rejicated the better it will be for the 
crops—in fact, it is advisable to use the 
Dutch hoe three or four times early in the 
season, rather than deluy this operation till 
the weeds have gained a strong foothold, and 
when merely lioeing them up will not be suf¬ 
ficient to destroy them. Anyone inexperi¬ 
enced in the use of the hoe and gardening 
matters generally must not go recklessly to 
work wherever an apparently blapk space is 
to be seen, or he may cut up quite small 
seedling vegetables or flowers. By this time, 
however, Onions, Parsnips, early Beetroot 
and Carrots, Peas, Beans, and Spinach would, 
in many instances, be sufficiently advanced 
not to be mistaken for weeds, and between 
the rows of these there ought to be good 
scope for hoeing. Naturally, it will be most 
effective if performed while the sun is shin 
ing brightly on the ground, but this, as a 
rule, is rather too trying for the amateur, 
arid on the whole his services may well be 
turned to good account either in the morn¬ 
ings or evenings of hot days, and any time 
during dull weather. Then there are the 
fruit quarters and other positions that, pay 
for timely attention, and the more robust 
amateur may here find better play for Ins 
zeal in the use of either a Dutch hoe or, if 
need be, a somewhat heavier tool. Some nl 
the most troublesome weeds, including Couch 
Grass, Convolvulus, and Buttercups, may ne 
kept, down and eventually destroyed by the 
hoe only. The ground l>eing frequently hoed 
over, the young shoots are cut, off each time, 
and if the top-growth is thus effectually 
stopped, the roots must also collapse in due 
course, _ 

GROWING ONIONS FOR SALE. 
“Frank” (May 16th, pngo 164) asks for in - 
formation ns to the cost of preparing an 
acre of land for Onion culture for eale. 
Such cost depends on the general character 
of the soil and the average cost of labour 
in his locality. Onions are rather gross 
feeders, and need a liberal dressing of 
manure, hence the local cost of good, half- 
decayed manure has to Ik* taken into account. 
Probably,, be would not be far out if he 
allowed 2s. per rod area as the cost of half- 
trenching, or deep digging, and fairly well 
manuring so much. That would mean tv total 
cost of £16 per acre. To that he would have 
to add cost of seed say, 10s. to 10s. drilling 
it in, as much, also thinning, perhaps the 
eame, and summer hoeing, say, 20s. Thus, 
exclusive of any artificial manures or other 
dressings, the cost would, roughly, be £20 
per acre. If he added to that £5 for 
artificial dressings, and a further 20s. for 
harvesting the crop, then he would have to 
face an outlay of £26 per acre. The crop, if 
a. good one, may bo worth £50; but all de¬ 
pends on market demand and the quality of 
the sample. Also from a spring sowing he 
may find serious trouble with maggot. Of 
course, land so prepared and cropped would 
lie cleared of the bulbs in ample time to be 
planted with early spring Cabbages, Ihe cost 
of which to the growpr'would be velv small. 
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and that might be followed by a good crop 
of Turnips, if aided by a dressing of artificial 
manure. 

It may be wisest, if the ground can in the 
meantime be prepared, to sow in a bed—say, 
a rod or two in area—next August—the 20th, 
or thereabouts—seed of such Onions as Ailsa 
Craig, Excelsior, or Maincrop. Get the land 
well prepared and dressed in the winter, put 
ting out these Onion plants in rows 12 inches 
apart, and 400 to the rod in the spring. A 
fine, crop of good half-pound bulbs should 
result. If it be preferred to sow seed under 
glass, that should be done in shallow boxes, 
and a couple of frames, 6 feet by 4 feet, 
would hold a score of such boxes, each one 
containing some 300 plants. These should 
be kept well exposed to light and air. that 
they grow strong and sturdy, ami would befit 
to lift, out carefully and be transplanted into 
rows 12 inches apart and 12 inches apart in 
the rows. So treated, were the ground really 
good, the average weight should be 1 lb. 
per bulb. Transplanted hard Onion plants 
usually escape harm from maggot. The cost 
of labour in dibbling out the plants would 
be rather greater than of drilling the seed, 
but not much, whilst the saving of seed 
would be considerable. We do not advise 
you to embark in Onion culture in a large 
way, because to do so would be to accept too 
much responsibility. Neither do we ask you 
to refrain. Nothing venture, nothing win, is 
an excellent motto. If you do undertake the 
culture, please at some future time let us 
know' results. D. 


VARIETIES OF ASPARAGUS. 

Many, no doubt, regard Asparagus simply os 
Asparagus, and there arc many gardens 
where the name and kind fail to appeal to 
the person owning or in charge of the gar¬ 
den, as the case may be. If one consult the 
catalogues issued by our seedsmen, it will b: 
found that a fairly numerous list of names 
is given. Some gardeners, very rightly, re 
gard many of these names as synonymous, 
because in the growth of the plants it is not 
found that some of the stocks differ widely 
enough to justify so many varietal names. 
That there is a distinction between a few of 
the kinds is admitted. Connover’s Colossal 
stands out as the largest of the cultivated 
forms, but size of he,-id, so fnr as my ex 
perienee goes, is obtained nt the expense of 
quantity. But even admitting it to be so. 
the fact must not be overlooked that size of 
head is a great attraction in the market, so 
that ill the case of those contemplating the 
sowing or planting of new beds, Connover’s 
might be included with advantage. The 
Early Giant French would seem to be 
favoured by growers, and certainly prefer¬ 
ence is given it. by seedsmen. , Although under 
special culture this might, be grown to a very 
large size, yet under ordinary garden culti¬ 
vation it does not approach Connover’s for 
individually large heads. In extent of crop, 
possibly the French kind would produce 
about twice the number during a growing 
season, and in limited areas this is an ad 
vantage. Argcntcuil, Palmetto, Battersea. 
Reading Giant, and Sutton’s Perfection are 
other names representing more or less dis¬ 
tinct kinds. In my beds there occurs an 
occasional plant which gives pale green 
heads that are distinct, but, unfortunately, 
it is ascertained that these arc sterile when 
they arc marked for seed-saving. Messrs. 
Webb, of Stourbridge, claim in their new 
Market Favourite to have not only size, 
earliness, and production, but again in colour 
described as pea-green. If they have suc¬ 
ceeded in selecting a stock of the pale green 
heads, such as represented in the stray 
plants already noted, there should be inquiry 
for it among those 1 whose business it is to 
raise fresh beds or plantations yearly. When 
it is remembered that the beds remain 
healthy and productive sometimes for half a 
Century, and even more, there is not much 
need for seed-sowing, unless plants are re¬ 
quired annually for forcing. We have had 
evidence on several occasions of the fact that 
individual beds have lasted so long, and also 
borne freely. Many do not grow this es¬ 
teemed vegetable simply on the plea that a 
long period is necessary between the actual 


sow ing and resultant crop. Compared with 
other vegetables, it would seem that Aspara¬ 
gus prospects are long deferred when re¬ 
course is had to seed sowing, but it must not 
be forgotten that from the trade grower strong 
two-year-old plants can be had, by planting 
which in good ground and tending them well 
there is, or ought to be. early and permanent 
assurance of a profitable future. It is neither 
fair nor just, however, to hasten the first 
cutting. It is quite possible to grow two 
spring crops jointly, provided the soil is well 
enriched with manure often. Lettuces in 
spring revel on Asparagus beds that are 
liberally and regularly manured. 

W. Strugnell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Judging allotments — Allotments, not exceeding 
20 perches, are to be judged three times—in June, 
July, and early in August. The judging is to be done 
by points. Are flowers admissible in any allotment 
entered? Would you kindly say how the judging ia 
done and the points awarded?—ALLOTMENTS. 

[Our method of judging allotments in 
Surrey, where many hundreds are seen each 
year, and of cottage gardens also, is by means 
of properly-prepared sheets, on one side of 
which is printed first all features which are 
worth a maximum of ten marks. Neatness, 
order in cropping, hardy fruits, flowers, Pota¬ 
toes, winter Greens, Onions (both autumn and 
spring), and Peas are all primary features, 
flowers, as you see, being held to be one. Then 
come with eight marks maximum, Cabbages. 
Cauliflowers, Runner, Dwarf, Kidney, and 
Longpod Beans, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Turnips, and one or two others. Then corns 
a few other vegetables with maximums of 
six marks, and a few others, such as herbs, 
Rhubarb, and Radishes with four points. 
We do not, however, go over the allotments 
or gardens more than once—that is, a week 
or so prior to the local flower show. To do 
=>o oftener would be impossible. You should 
do your final pointing in July, as then the 
genera! nature of any crop can be seen and 
estimated.] 

Growing Tomatoes in pits.— In seasons 
like the past one, growing Tomatoes in the 
open is discouraging. Some few people ob¬ 
tained fair crops, but these were quite the 
exception. Everyone that has a glass struc¬ 
ture of any kind can arrange to grow a few 
•ven amongst fruits and plants, provided 
thought is given in the placing of them and 
their after-treatment. In many places when 
the tender plants are set out and early vege¬ 
table forcing is over, there are empty pits 
that can lie devoted to these, and when atten¬ 
tion is given to them at planting time to keep 
them near the glass, fine crops are obtained. 
Last November, when visiting Frogrml, Sid- 
cup, I saw a long, indicated pit full of To¬ 
matoes, these having been planted when the 
bedding things were cleared. At planting¬ 
time a portion of the soil was removed to get 
space both above and under the foliage. The 
plants were ast out in a confined space in the 
front of the pit. Long Bean-rods, resting oil 
strips of wood nailed to the wall at back 
and front, were used to train them on. The 
plants, trained as cordons, had covered the 
entire space. At the time of my visit there 
was an enormous crop, the greater portion 
colouring. Mr. Hussey, the gardener, said 
he adopted the same method every year, with 
the best results, and had a supply till Christ¬ 
mas. Some growers put Pea-stakes in the 
soil to train the Tomatoes to.—J. CROOK. 

Failure of Mushrooms (J. M-The appearance 
of inedible fungi on your Mushroom-bed is no doubt 
caused by either bad manure or badly prepared 
manure. We think the primary cause is to be found 
in the manure comiug from stables in which the 
horses were out of health or perhaps had been having 
medicine, as when such is the case failure or the pro¬ 
duction of such funpi as infest your bed is almost 
inevitable. Remove the inedible ones. and dust the 
bed with lime, then watc* it. as that may correct 
the evil, though we fear but in a trifling degree. It 
i.= hardly probable that the spawn is at fault, as were 
that too old it would produce nothinp. To make 
Mushroom-beds properly the manure should be shaken 
up. turned several times, and. if needed, occasionally 
moistened, and rendered quite sweet ere it is built 
up and spawned. 

Spinach during the winter A short time ago 
one of your correspondents said that he “ was in the 
habit of supplying the house with Spinach all through 
the winter by using: a cold-frame." I would much 
like to know the kind ol_ Spinach suitable for this 
purpose?— Eyelf.y. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

REFULGENCE (HYBRID SWEET 
BRIER). 

This is a Hybrid Sweet Brier, and of re¬ 
markably brilliant colour. The opening 
flowers are of a very vivid scarlet, expanding 
into large, semi-double blossoms, each fully 
3J indies in diameter. The colour of the 
expanded flowers is not so intense as in those 
half-opened, but even then there is a brilli¬ 
ancy which we believe is not found in any 
variety of the Hybrid Sweet Brier group. A 
hedge of this fine novelty must be a gorgeous 
sight. As nmy be seen from the illustration. 
Refulgence possesses an exquisitely formed 
bud, which must make it valuable for de¬ 
coration and cutting. Planted in conjunction 
with Waltham Bride, one of the earliest of 
the Rambler Roses to blossom, a telling 
effect of white and scarlet could be produced. 
An undergrowth of Mme. Plantier, with large 
bushes of Refulgence planted about G feet 
apart, would make a beautiful early June 
picture. There is a taste for mere natural 


or groiqw of the same in liberal quantities. 
No such garden would be complete without 
the very lovely Hybrid Brier Una, whose 
buds are as beautiful as those of any Tea 
Rose; and, of course, we should have to 
plant masses of the Copper Austrian and the 
Y'ellow Austrian, also the double Iiarrisoni, 
the Persian Yellow, the pretty little Yellow 
Scotch Rose, and also the new species. R. 
Hugonis. All of these would fittingly be 
placed here, and they would blossom pretty 
well simultaneously. Arches and old trees 
could be draped with these Brier Roses, for 
they are admirably suited to this purpose, 
although, as a rule, the short, life of the 
flowers is against them for planting in the 
Rose garden proper. 

The photograph from which our illustration 
was prepared was taken in the nurseries of 
Messrs. W. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross. 

T. 

POT ROSES IN COLD PITS. 

To many dwellers near large towns there are 
frequently aim cot insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of growing a. fe-.v Rose?. Usually, 
it is on account of the very indifferent soil. 
Where any trouble arises on the score of 


If anyone possesses a cold frame, and has no 
use for it, lie would be well repaid if it were 
filled w ith some pot Roses of this description. 
Having procured the plants, they should be 
placed in the frame on a bed of ashes, and 
plunged up to the rim of the pots in the same 
material. The 6oil the plants are in will 
answer during this season, and all that us 
needed in the way of stimulant will be a little 
weak liquid manure ae soon as the flower 
buds are seen, I prefer that made from cow - 
manure and fioot, the recipe for which has 
so frequently been given in these pages; blit, 
should this not he available, then a small 
quantity of guano water may be afTorded. 
A teaspoonful of guano to a gallon of water 
would be a mild stimulant, taking care to 
give it to the plants when the soil iu slightly 
moist, ami about once a week. As the 
foliage develops, the plants will absorb a 
deal of water, and they must be looked over 
every morning to see if any require watering. 
They must have a copious watering when it 
is given, but the soil must not be unduly 
saturated. To help the growth, the lights 
should be put on in the afternoon about 
half-past three, previously lightly syringing 
the foliage if the day is bright. The warmth 
thus shut in will help the growth, and one 
need not fear that the sun will 


do any harm to the plants, because 



the syringing will cauoe a moisture 
to settle on the glass, and thus pre¬ 
vent any scorching of the foliage. 
I On cold days the lights may be kept 
on, but tilted up on the lee side. 
As the plants have been brought up 
hardy, they will benefit by receiving 
plenty of air. 

Under this treatment it is possible 
to obtain Roses fully a month 
Hflp earlier than from the outdoor 
m-;/ plants, and those who dwell near 

^ large towno, where smoke and dust. 

^ are troublesome, can control this by 

f shielding their plants with the 

lights, and bv sponging the foliage 
two or three times a week. Green¬ 
fly. which is sure to appear, may be 
kept in check by means of fumi- 
XtzSL gating, and mildew may be checked, 

I ii not cured, by syringing with car¬ 
bolic soap-water. It may to some 
seem scarcely worth the trouble in¬ 
volved in this inode of growing 
Roses, to grow such a limited num¬ 
ber as twelve or twenty in one 
frame ; but when we remember each 
plant will carry from four to six fine 
- almost, exhibition—blooms, I think 
anyone would ho well repaid, ospe- 
■H dally those who cannot successfully 
grow Roses in their garden. 

To prepare for another year, good, 
selected bushes should be potted up 
next October into G inch, or prefer¬ 
ably 8-inch, pots, using a compost of 
good loam two parts, well-rotted 
one-year-old manure one part, and eomo 
bone-meal at the rate of a fi inch potfid to a 
wheelbarrowful of the compost, all to be 
well mixed, and kept from getting wot. The 
plants may be potted quite early in. Octo¬ 
ber. The foliage is all removed al time of 
potting, and the growths cut back to about 
12 inches from where the plant was budded. 
Bo careful to pot firmly, and see that tin- 
drainage is perfect and ample. The plants 
may stand out in the full sun for two nr 
three weeks, keeping them slightly sprinkled 
as occasion requires. At the end of that 
time they may be plunged over the rim of 
the pots in a sheltered but sunny position 
until December, when they may be lifted into 
the frame. Prune the plants in January or 
February, cutting thorn back to from 
3 inches to 4 inches from top of pot. The 
lights should he kept closed down in bad 
weather, and if hard frost comes, mats should 
be spread over the lights. Unless the new 
growth be very forward, the plants will 
stand a few degrees of frost. Every oppor¬ 
tunity should be afforded to give the plants 
air, for the hardier and more natural they 
are grown the better. We. can force them 
on later, when the growth in more advanced, 
by closing up©TT&lnal*frGftfternoon. 

‘ ' ' Iture 


llose Hybrid Sweet Rrier—Befulgenc 


bad soil, I would advise anyone who possesses 
a cold frame to try a few Roses iu this struc¬ 
ture. A handy-sized frame would l>c one 
6 feet by 4 feet, with a depth of 3 feet at 
back and 2 feet G inches in front. The walls 
could either be made of stout wood, bricks, 
or turf. If of turf, the walls should be about 
I foot thick. An exceedingly useful frame 
may he made with these turf walls, and a 
light framework, covered with oiled calico. 
Such a frame is very useful to the cottager 
for raising seech* in, but I do not. recommend 
the calico lights for Roses. In their case wc 
want all the light possible. 

The aspect of the frame should be duo 
couth, if practicable. Such a frame, of the 
dimensions I have given, would accommo¬ 
date about twelve plants in 8-inch pots, or 
about twenty plants in 6-inch pots. Should 
it be desired to grow more than this, then, 
of course, the pits may be extended laterally, 
provided top bare are allowed for each light 
to rest upon. As to the plants for these pits, 
it ie too late now to pot up plants for the pur¬ 
pose, but they may be purchased in pots, 
and these best suited would be such as were 
potted up last autumn, and plunged out 
doors during the winter. Such plants will 
now have the young growths well advanced, 
and would blossom during June and July. 
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can bo selected from the Hybrid Pcrpetuals 
and Hybrid Teas, but the latter should pre¬ 
dominate. Rosas liko La France, Caroline 
Testout, and Frau Karl Druschki do ex¬ 
ceedingly well in this way. A dozen I can 
thoroughly recommend are the three sorts 
named above and Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich 
Brunner, Captain Hayward, Marquise Litta, 
Antoine Rivoire, Mine. Edmee Metz, Gene¬ 
ral Jacqueminot, Mme. Ravary, and Com¬ 
mandant Felix Faure. Rosa. 


MILDEW ON ROSES. 

If there is any pest that the Rose grower 
dreads it is mildew. Some Roses are so 
jrone to mildew that it seems almost hope- 
css to attempt to combat it. The pre¬ 
sent time is none too soon to commence pre¬ 
cautionary measures. It is better to spray 
before an attack begins, for then the pre¬ 
vention is the more assured. Wherever a 
bad attack of mildew took place last year, 
such plants should bo immediately sprayed, 
using one of the finest sprayers obtainable, 
and bo careful to wet the old wood well. 
Professor Massee, in the very excellent little 
work, “The Enemies of the Rose,” which I 
would advise all amateurs to procure at 
once, strongly recommends spraying with a 
solution of one part commerical sulphuric 
acid to one thousand parts of water. The 
plants would need to be sprayed three days 
in succession to entirely check the disease, 
but it is always wisest to spray once a week. 
Later in the season he has used a stronger 
solution—one part of acid to 700 parts of 
water. Remember, the finer the spray the 
letter it adheres to the foliage. After using 
the acid, some pure water should be pumped 
through the sprayer, to prevent injury to the 
metal. Another good remedy is potassium 
sulphide or liver of sulphur—half an ounce 
dissolved in a gallon of water. If the whites 
of two eggs be added to each gallon it 
adheres longer to the foliogo. Wall Roses, 
especially such sorts as Reine Marie Henri¬ 
etta, suffer considerably from mildew, and as 
these are getting forward, no time should 
be lost in combating the disease. 

Mr. Edward Maw ley recommends a pre¬ 
paration called mo-effic, and says that he 
has been very successful in checking mildew 
by its use. It is sold by the Mo-EFfic Chemi¬ 
cal Co., 55, Brook street, Bradford, Yorks. 

Rosa. 


RAMBLER ROSES AS DWARF POT- 
PLANTS. 

This seems rather paradoxical, hut it is not 
generally known that many of the Multiflora 
Ramblers will make very pretty dwarf-flower¬ 
ing pot-plants. Such Roses us Crimson 
Rambler, Mrs. F. W. Flight, Tausendsehon, 
and even varieties of the Wiehuraiana group, 
such as Hiawatha, may, by pruning them 
hack to 1 inch or 2 inches from the top of 
the pot, be induced to send up three and four 
short growths crowned with grand trusses of 
hloom. Mrs. F. W. Flight seems specially 
adapted for use in this way, and Hiawatha is 
delightful, and should find a ready demand, 
owing to its brilliant colour and simple 
flowers. OF course, one-year-old grafted or 
own-root plants are selected. Plants that 
have had a good ripening the summer previ¬ 
ous may be pruned early in March or at any 
time and brought on in a gentle heat. The 
main point to remember is to have plants 
well ripened. If young plants were purchased 
now in 5-inch pots and grown in cold pits 
for the summer they would make fine plants 
for our purpose next spring. In September 
I would pinch out the points of the shoots 
and expose growths as much as possible to 
the sun. 

Larger, but vet very dwarf, plants may be 
obtained by selecting two or three-year-old 
plants on their own roots grown in the open 
ground. Lift them early in October, and cut 
back all growths to within a foot of the 
bnse of the plants at time of potting. Place 
the plants outside for a month, then bring 
them into a greenhouse with just a moderate 
temperature, increasing the heat ns growth 
develops. Such plazrt^ will prodoce really 
noblq trusses of bl^son^pde-^|l^i» man- 


Mildew and red-spider are the two great 
enemies of the Rambler Roses. There are 
now very effectual remedies in the market 
for both pests, but a good dusting of black 
or green sulphur for the mildew, and dili¬ 
gent syringing underneath the foliage for the 
red-spider, will keep both in check. 1 would 
advise all gardeners to try next autumn 
some of these charming Ramblers as dwarf 
flowering pot plants, not forgetting the 
favourite Dorothy Perkins. They may be 
had in bloom by Easter, and most useful they 
are. It might be said we can obtain the 
same effect from the dwarf Polyanthas. This 
is true in some degree, but at present we 
have nothing to equal the sorts named above 
in effectiveness when in flower, although 
Mme. N. Levavasseur, Asehenbrodel, Aenn- 
chen Muller, and Phyllis should be grown 
also. Rosa. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Rose In pot— I enclose you a few leaves of sup¬ 
posed Mardehal Niel Rase. Will you kindly say 
whether you think it is one or not? I had it given 
to me in January, in an 8-inch pot. In February I 
cut the shoots back to about a quarter their length, 
when they broke from nearly every eye. The shoots 
are about 12 inches long, but thin and spindly. 1 
find now that it is pot-bound, so am feeding with 
manure-water once a week. It has put out two new 
shoots near the bottom, besides three suckers, which 
I have cut off. Shall I repot, and cut back to these 
new shoots? I may say they are quite as thick as the 
old ones, and as long.—A. 1£. Melling. 

[According to the foliage sent, your plant, 
is certainly not Marechal Niel. It appears 
to us to be more like a China or. Monthly 
Rose, and we should doubt if it is worth any 
trouble whatever. If the plant is pot-bound, 
repot by all means, but do not prune away 
any growth. As soon as the roots lay hold 
of the new soil the plant will send out new 
growths, and will, probably, blossom. Should 
you obtain any blossom, if you will forward 
us one with a piece of the wood and foliage, 
we shall be pleased to name it for you. Do 
not give any more manure-water, but you 
must take care, the plant is kept moderately 
moist at the roots, and as you are growing it 
outside it will be well to sink the pot into 
the ground. Let the soil reach to the rim 
of the pot, but. keep the surface free, so that 
you may water when required.] 

Rose Cheshunt Hybrid under glass. - 

This is amongst the very best red Roses to 
grow on walls, etc., under glass. The con¬ 
stitution is good, and it is very free bloom¬ 
ing. Another recommendation to it is that 
it bears heat well, and resists mildew better 
than many kinds. During April I saw' this 
doing good service in this way in a private 
garden. It was planted in a small, prepared 
space in the front of a lean-to structure used 
as a conservatory. The floor was paved, but 
it found rooting space all under the stones. 
So free growing was this that it had made 
nine long rods, which were trained to the 
rafters, each of which was 20 feet to 25 feet 
long. At the time of my visit it was covered 
with large, good-shaped blooms. For years 
this did me good service growing on a north 
wall in the open. This Rose, being a 
favourite of mine, I grew it in several houses 
and positions in the oj>en, thereby obtaining 
a long blooming season. Some years ago I 
saw this as a standard growing in a garden 
near Sherborne. Nothing could be more 
beautiful, the shoots hanging down and 
touching the Grass. Growing in company 
with it was Aimce Vibert. I have found 
Cheshunt Hybrid when grown in pots useful 
for bringing into bloom early under glass.— 
Dorset. 

List of Roses in bloom. May 16th. on house 
in Cornwall. —CJloire <ie Dijon, R6ve d'Or, Climb¬ 
ing Devoniensis, Lamarque, large deep-pink Rose (a 
climber, name unknown), Online Forestier, Crimson 
China. Yellow Banksian, Marie Van Houfcte, Mme. 
B6rard. Pink China. Solfaterre, W. A. Richardson, 
and Triomphe de Rennes are also very nearly out.— 
B. E. M., Braddon Kisdon, St. Kew, Cornwall. 


Old border Chrysanthemums.— Old Chrysan¬ 
themums that have been kept in the borders will 
often yield earlier blossoms, particularly if now they 
are given a little special consideration In the matter 
of mulching and tying up. A mulch of old manure 
will put fresh life into some of them that went 
through the winter badly, and, as a consequence, 
are later in starting.—T ownsman. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERS FOR INDOOR DECORATION. 
The spring flowers are passing away. A few 
of the later Daffodils are welcome now. The 
Poet’s Narcissus, of course, is still very 
beautiful, its fragrance lending an additional 
charm to its use in the house. These flowers 
are not so easy to arrange by themselves, 
but are beautiful in conjunction with some 
of the other late spring or early summer¬ 
flowering subjects. We must confess that 
they never look better than when arranged 
in long tubes or large vases, as they may be 
cut with long stems, and so disposed grace¬ 
fully. The chief thing to remember is to 
give the flowers plenty of room, so that each 
blossom renders a good account of itself. 

The Spanish Irises are now coming on 
apace, and already there is a pleasing array 
of these beautiful flowers in many refined and 
chaste colours. We must admit a preference 
for the softer tones of colour, the soft blues 
in particular are charming at this period. 
White kinds, with the yellow throat, and 
some of the yellows and bicolors are particu¬ 
larly interesting. We doubt if there is any 
more graceful flower at this season than the 
Spanish Iris, and we would advise those who 
want to create a really beautiful indoor de¬ 
coration, and that speedily, to use Spanish 
Irises from time to time. The disadvantage 
in their use, however, is that there is little 
or no foliage available of their own to asso¬ 
ciate with them, but this may be compensated 
for by using material from the hedgerows at 
this season. Already the Hornbeam has de¬ 
veloped its lovely sprays of beautiful pale 
green spray-like foliage, and this, together 
with the younger growths of the Thorn, will 
associate, apparently, quite naturally, with 
the subjects under notice. Trumpet vases 
look particularly interesting when filled with 
the Spanish Irises, but crowding must bo 
avoided. Wo would rather see 6 inches be¬ 
tween each flower than see them huddled up 
close together and devoid of beauty in this 
way. Roses grown under glass are within 
the reach of almost, everyone who possesses 
a glass structure. That beautiful Rose, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, has been excellent. Liberty 
and General Jacqueminot, two velvety-crim¬ 
son Roses, are beautiful either singly in tubes, 
two or three in a small vase, or a dozen to 
eighteen blooms in a more pretentious re¬ 
ceptacle, making an ideal picture, and especi¬ 
ally fine under artificial light. The Forget- 
me-not is very useful at this period, lasting 
a long time when cut. Some of the smaller 
receptacles dotted about here and there in 
the room add considerably to the charms of 
its surroundings. The Lily of the Valley 
may be gathered from the outdoor border 
now, and although not so fine in most cases 
as when grown under glass, yet the blooms 
are most useful, rendering the air fragrant 
With perfume. A vase or bowl filled with 
Lily of the Valley is always an interesting 
feature. Use its own foliage for a finish. 

Hardy flowers, such as Doronicum (Leo¬ 
pard’s Bane), if cut early in the morning 
will open as the day increases, and remain 
open. We have seen beautiful arrangements 
of this simple hardy flower, and, if mixed 
with other flowers of a blue shade, such as 
the blue Spanish Iris, the contrast is most 
effective. Tufted and other Pansies arc 
flowering profusely, some of the self-coloured 
kinds being particularly useful for the 
smaller receptacles. In dishes, bowls, low 
tubes and vases, half-a-dozen flowers, with 
some greenery from the hedgerow, will make 
a charming picture. As a succession of thesj 
flowers is kept up, a supply may bo main¬ 
tained with comparative ease. Very soon wj 
may expect to be able to gather the Paeonies. 
Half-a-dozen blooms make a bold display in 
a large trumpet vase. 

Those who are responsible for the arrange¬ 
ment of flowers in the house should bear in 
mind that the blooms should be cut with 
long stems and ample foliage, so that 
they represent the plant as nearly as 
possible in its natural character of growth. 
Avoid crowding in every instance, and never 
mix the colours indiscriminately, rather con¬ 
fining each vase to one^olour. 

Dr. B. Crane. 
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FERNS. 

POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE DIVISI 
LOBUM PRODUCTUM. 
Although the length of the name of this 
charming Shield Fern is rather apt to take 
one’s breath away, the great diversity of 
form into which this species has sported 
renders it necessary to distinguish them by 
somewhat descriptive names, and to simplify 
this as much as possible, the varieties have 
been divided into sections. In this case, the 
“divisilobuni ” section is characterised, ns 
the word indicates, by the lobes or minor 
divisions of the frond being'divided or cut 
into smaller ones. This, as is seen by the 
illustration we give, imparts a great delicacy 
of appearance, and renders the Fern much 
more ornamental than the normal Shield 
Fern, which is only divided twice on much 
coarser lines. The fronds, indeed, are almost 
feathery in appearance, and the elongation of 
the small divisions, which justifies the name 
of “produetum,” or extended, adds greatly 
to its beauty. Our illustration is from a 


THE EVIL OF OVER-POTTING FERNS. 
If we were asked to name the one source of 
failure in Fern culture which acted most 
against good results, it would be that of over¬ 
potting. No Fern, perhaps, is grown more 
extensively in either nurseries or private 
gardens than Adiantum cuneatum. All who 
grow this Maiden hair successfully for cut¬ 
ting know well enough that the plants, when 
once in fairly good-sized pots—t.c., in thcee 
of from 6 inches to 8 inches diameter—will 
continue for two, three, or four years to give 
a good return without being once disturbed 
at the roots. If this be so, what possible 
advantage can there be in potting afresh so 
often? Immediately this Fern is over-potted 
there are two possible sources of evil opened 
up- First, there is the great probability of 
excessive growth, which will not stand nearly 
so well, and secondly, there ie the possibility 
of over-watering, which will ultimately lead 
to disastrous results. 

To over-pot, or, more strictly speaking, 
to repot Feme when out of health, thinking 
thereby to recuperate them, is quite an erro¬ 
neous notion. In the case of amateurs more 



Polystichum angulare divisilobum produetum. 


specimen photographed by permission oT 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, of Edmonton, 
ns forming part of their splendid collection. 
It, like ninny others of the decomposite or 
finely-cut forms of this species, has been 
arrived at by selective culture that is, it is 
not one of the extraordinary “sports” which 
crop up every now and again among the wild 
Ferns of our native country, but a selected 
descendant of one of them, since when such 
“sports” arc acquired, and their spores 
sown, they not infrequently prove to be pro¬ 
ductive of other very fine forms, more or less 
diversified in appearance, but, as a rule, re 
taining the general typical features, varied 
only in detail. The Fern is just a-s hardy as 
the common Shield Fern, sometimes seen in 
gardens, and, with many of its confreres, is 
worthy of a place where sheltered, moist 
conditions permit, of Fern culture. 

C. T. Druery. 

Diseased Terns (Jt. Af.).—Your Ferns seem to 
have been attacked by nome fungus, but. it is very 
difficult to say whether it is really such or whether 
the brown blotches on the fronds have been caused 
by drip at some time or anot her, especially as it does 
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particularly, the one panacea for all evils 
seems to be that of potting their Ferns afresh 
inlo larger pots; whereas, if they were to 
reduce them, the results would oftentimes be 
better. When Ferns are kept all the year 
round in congenial growing quarters, the 
disastrous results of over-potting are not so 
apparent, provided the other routine of work 
is fairly good. It is rather when the plants 
are grown for decoration that bad results are 
more readily seen. Such plants are far more 
satisfactory when pot-hound, and the reason 
should be apparent to any thinking culti¬ 
vator. With a mass of soil about the roots, 
it is not possible for the mpisture it con¬ 
tains to he appropriated by the plants within 
a reasonable time; consequently, the roots 
are weakened and the growth is checked. 
Once allow a Fern to get into a sickly state 
when it i<s over potted, and the chance of re¬ 
covery is far more remote. If any further 
proof of the needlessness of too frequent over- 
potting were required, it can be easily taken 
note of in the case of Ferns that thrive so 
well upon baro brick walls, to which many 
will cling with great tenacity. Adiantum 


capillue-Veneris is a case in point, its creep¬ 
ing rhizomes being quite at home upon a 
damp wall. Nephrodium molle, totally dis¬ 
tinct from the foregoing, is another instance; 
this is a more gross-feeding plant. This 
might be taken as indicative of a liberal pot¬ 
ting course, yet it is not essential. Another 
essential point in favour of a limited root- 
restriction and against over-potting is the fact 
of Ferns being moisture-loving plants. With 
plenty of roots in the soil, water may be 
given almost ad lib. The growTh made by 
Ferns when pot-bound may not, it is true, 
be quite so robust, but its keeping qualities 
favour it most certainly. This can be easily 
accounted for by the harder and more wiry 
growth. 

When Ferns are repotted, it is a too com¬ 
mon practice to pot on into larger pots with¬ 
out any reduction of the old ball. In many 
cases it is quite safe to reduce the ball, but 
the work should be taken in hand before 
active growth commences. To continue to 
pot into larger pots will in course of time 
involve one in difficulties, the growth for the 
time being more rapid, but the time will 
come when, with a mass of sour, inert soil, 
the plants will decline in Vigour; then more 
radical measures will have to be taken. 
Ferns in baskets are instances of endurance. 
These will last for years without being dis¬ 
turbed at all. Look which way one will as 
regards Fern culture, everything indicates 
that Ferns are too often disturbed at the 
roots without any results arising therefrom 
that are at all adequate to the amount of 
labour and material expended. 


Maiden hair Tern fronds eaten (IF. TF.).— 
Your Maiden hair FernB are attacked by yoiiDg wood- 
lice. Cut Potatoes or Apples in half and partly 
scoop out the insides, and lay them in the soil of the 
pots, so that the insects can creep under them. 
Examine them every morning. If you turned the 
pots upside down and syringed them, you might work 
some out. We are afraid that any insecticide which 
would dislodge them would injure the Ferns. 


Using artificial manures I have \ cwt. of 
bone meal, and the same of kainit. 1 am not. sure aa 
to the best, way to use same for flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. T purpose, for Onions, to give a dressing 
of 2 ounces bone meal, i ounce kainit to the equare 
yard once a fortnight. 1 should esteem it a favour 
if you would reply as fully as possible in your valu¬ 
able paper as to the best way to use the above?— 
Niv 

[Of the two manures named, kainit be¬ 
comes the more quickly soluble and available 
a« plant food. Bone-meal is much more slow' 
in its action, hut is, all tho same, valuable 
for many purposes, such as for top-dressing 
fruit-trees, mixing with soils for border¬ 
making, plant-potting, etc. It is also excel 
lent for using in conjunction with other 
phospliatic and potash manures, but is not 
of much value for using in the way you pro¬ 
pose. If you have any Apple, Pear, Peach, 
or similar kinds of fruits in need of manurial 
assistance, you may sprinklo the bone-meal 
on the surface at the rate of 2 oz. to 3 oz. 
per square yard, and then lightly fork it in. 
You may also dress Rose-beds with it, and 
lightly cover it. or you can use it in lieu of 
other manure for flower-beds in which you 
I propose planting Pelargoniums. In this 
case, strew it on tho surface, and then dig 
and mix it as intimately as you can with the 
soil. When potting Zonal Pelargoniums for 
autumn and winter flowering, a 7-inch potful 
I of the meal may be added to every barrow¬ 
load of soil required. With respect to the 
kainit, which is a form of salts of potash, il 
would be more effective if you had a quick- 
aiding stimulant, such as sulphate of am¬ 
monia, to use with it. Kainit, to he pro¬ 
perly effective, is best applied during the 
winter months. You may, if you are anxious 
I to use it now, mix 2 lb. of the first-named 
with the kainit, and apply 2 oz. per square 
| yard for Potatoes, Onions, and Asparagus, 
hut do not. apply it to plants in pots or to 
flower beds. If not convenient to dispose of 
it as advised, you may experiment and use it 
alone, applying it at the rate and to the 
crops named aoove. You may also sprinkle 
it. lightly over the roots of fruit-trees and 
rake it in. The better plan would be to 
hold it in reserve for the present, and apply 
it to the soil in connection with basic slag 
next winter. Yoii require quick-acting 
1 stimulants at. this season of the year.] 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


A NEW TOMATO DISEASE. 


Tomatoes have recently been found to be 
attacked by a disease which had not previ¬ 
ously been known to exist in this country. 
The disease in question was first reported 
from South America, the native country uf 
the Tomato. As far back as 1884 it was de 
scribed by a well-known mycologist, Spegaz- 
zini, as attacking Tomatoes grown in the 
Argentine. Since then it has appeared in 
Australia ; and shortly after the introduction 
of Tomatoes into Europe it was recorded in 
Italy, France, Germany, and other conti¬ 
nental countries. From its sudden appear¬ 
ance in this country there can be little doubt 
that the fungus has been introduced from 
abroad with imported Tomatoes. The dam¬ 
age which the fungus is capable of doing is 
very serious. A crop of outdoor Tomatoes in 
Gloucestershire was entirely destroyed by it 
last year, and growers are cautioned to be 
on the look-out for this pest, which, if 
neglected, may become one of the most seri¬ 
ous sources of injury to the crop.* The 
fungus which causes the disease is closely 
related to the “leaf spot” disease on Straw¬ 
berries, Apples, Pears, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but is quite distinct from any of these 
diseases, and it lias been proved that spores 
of the fungi causing “leaf spot” on the 
plants named above are incapable of pro¬ 
ducing this particular disease on Tomatoes. 
In the same way, experiments made with the 
object of infecting Potatoes and other plants 
with spores from this Tomato fungus have 
not resulted in any injury. Spegazzini gave 
it a distinctive name—t.c., Septoria Lyco- 
persici (Fungi argentini, Preg. iv. n. 289)— 
but, in the opinion of other mycologists, it 
ought to be termed Septoria Lycopersici var. 
europsea (Briosi et Cavara). The Tomato- 
plants attacked show small blackish-green 
spots on the leaves. These are irregular in 
shape at first, but soon become concentric 
and finally confluent, and the leaves, which 
are rapidly killed, roll up and hang loosely 
from the stem. The fungus also attacks the 
stem, the calyx, and, finally, the fruit itself. 
When no remedial measures are taken, the 


whole plant may be destroyed within seven 
days from the first sign of the disease. 

The spores of the fungus germinate during 
June and July, the mycelium pierces the sur¬ 
face of the leaves, and rapidly branches in 
the interior. The injured portions quickly 
discolour, and small spots appear externally. 
The dead tissues, especially in Tomatoes 
grown indoors, dry up and exhibit spots of a 
somewhat dark brown colour, which appear 
hard and parchment-like. In Tomato-plants 
cultivated outdoors the 6pots are softer and 
black. When the dead portions of a leaf are 
examined by means of a pocket lens, one can 
easily detect numerous minute black bodies 
not larger than the point of a needle all 
over the surface of the leaf. At the same 
lime one can distinguish a light brown- 
coloured substance rising from the a]>ex of 
each small body, like a curled, twisted 
thread. The manner in which this substance 
rises from the bodies mnv serve as a char 
aeter to distinguish this disease from others. 

Under the microscope the minute black 
bodies are recognised as the fruiting body of 
the fungus, and the light brown mass 
found to consist of spores. These spores are 
exceedingly small, measuring about *t^fch 
of an inch in length and rdhmth of an inch 
in breadth ; they are divided into several 
divisions, numbering from three to eleven. 
When the leaves are dried up the spores fall 
to the ground, and are carried about by the 
air or adhere to the glass, woodwork, poles, 
etc., where they pass through the winter. 
They germinate next year again on Tomato- 
plants on finding suitable conditions for their 
development. How easily the disease propa¬ 
gates and spreads will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing experiments : 

Diseased portions of leaves were placed in 
a small bottle with water and were well 
shaken. This water, which contained 
enormous number of spores, was used, on 
August 11th, to spray a healthy Tomato- 

• The disea.se has i 
cautions should be t;i 


plant, with the result that, on August 16th, 
spots were noticed on the leaves and young 
shoots of the plant. The whole foliage, 
stem, and young fruits were covered with 
spots by August 20tb. Within five days from 
spraying, ripe spores had formed in large 
numbers. Where diseased leaves came into 
contact with healthy neighbouring ones, 
these immediately contracted the disease. At 
first it was possible to cheek the disease on 
adjacent plants by removing the diseased 
leaves, but the plants soon became so 
diseased that the cutting away of the leaves 
could no longer be practised with any bene¬ 
ficial result. This observation tends to prove 
that the spores are the main carriers of the 
disease. Spores placed in water germinate 
readily after a few hours, sending out a ger¬ 
minal tube from one and more of the divi¬ 
sions ; they also germinate easily either on 
the surface of the leaf or on the main stem 
and shoots. For the purpose of ascertaining 
the strength of a spray necessary to combat 
the disease, three grades of Bordeaux mixture 
were prepared—viz., (a) 1 per cent., (b) 2 per 
cent., and (c) 3 per cent, solutions. Infected 
material with numerous spores was placed in 
the 1 per cent, solution, and healthy plants 
immediately sprayed after the spore material 
had been immersed not longer than one 
minute. A small ball diffuser was used, and 
the whole process of spraying took no longer 
than about three minutes. The samo process 
was repeated with the remaining grades of 
the solution. The results obtained were 
most striking. None of the experimental 
plants took the disease, whilst plants sprayed 
with the same spore material in water de¬ 
veloped the disease in six days. One of 
these plants was sprayed immediately after 
the appearance of the disease with a 3 per 
cent, solution of Bordeaux mixture ; another 
was sprayed at a later stage of disease, and a 
third at a still more advanced stage. A 3 per 
cent, solution was used throughout, but, the 
disease was only arrested in the plant show¬ 
ing the first signs. The plants sprayed at a 
later stage showed signs of a check, but, 
though t.he spraying was continued, the 
disease broke out again and again. On 
microscopic examination it was found that 
the tissues of these plants were permeated by 
the mycelium to such an extent that the 
spray did not kill the whole of it. and in n 
few days the fungus had recovered its vigour 
and the disease re appeared. This empha¬ 
sises the necessity of keeping a close watch 
upoiT the plants, and spraying immediately the 
spots appear. Spraying with a 4 per cent, 
solution resulted in injuries to young leaves 
and shoots, and should not be practised. 

The following points may lie gathered from 
these experiments :—(1) Plants once attacked 
can only lie saved when sprayed immediately 
the first, signs of disease are noticed. The 
plants should be sprayed with a 3 )>cr cent, 
solution of Bordeaux mixture early in the 
morning every second day for two weeks. 
The spray should be in the form of a fine 
vapour falling upon the plants like a natural 
dew. (2) Badly attacked plants might be cut 
hack, or. better still, uprooted and burned. 
(3) Any wires and props used in the houses 
should l»e slowly drawn through fire, in order 
to kill the spores adhering to them. (4) The 
top soil should be removed and mixed with 
fresh lime, in the proportion of about one 
harrowful of lime to five of the 6oil. It can 
be replaced after the lime has slaked. (6) 
When planting young Tomato-plants, pul¬ 
verised lime should be scattered on the 
ground round the stems. (6) Tomato-seed 
from infected areas should not be used, but 
if it is it should be steeped for one hour in 
a 5 per cent, solution of copper-sulphate and 
dried before sowing.—II. T. Gussow, in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pansies dyintf — Will you kindly tell me what is 
destroying my Violas? I grow every year about 
14.000 plants. I have four beds, the plants in which 
go oil every year. 1 can find nothing in the soil, ex¬ 
cept some tiny white insects. I have used a wire- 
worm destroyer in powder, soot, and this year old 
mortar rubbish. The beds are edged with wood and 
terra cotta.— F. C. 

[The soil which you sent from the beds in 
which your Violas grow contained, besides 
three earthworms, several white insects, 


which you mentioned in your second letter, 
and a s|>ccimen of one of the snake milli¬ 
pedes. If there are many of the latter crea¬ 
tures in the soil, they would account for the 
death of your plants, as they are very injuri¬ 
ous to their roots. The small, white insects 
are members of the family of spring-tails, or 
Poduridie, and belong to the genus Lipura. 
They are, no doubt, injurious to the roots of 
plants, but must be present in very large 
numbers if they are the cause of the failure 
of your plants. You had better fallow the 
beds and give a dressing of vaporite, accord¬ 
ing to the instructions sent with that insecti¬ 
cide.—G. S. S.] 

Insects destroying Peas and Beans — I have 
been greatly afflicted this year by a brown beetle-like 
insect, which has attacked and destroyed my Peas 
and Beans, both underground and over. I have never 
found it do harm before this year, so send specimens. 

It cuts the growth like a Turnip-fly. Dusting with 
soot and lime seems to do good, but it has greatly 
injured my first lines before I discovered it. It is a 
very serious plague if one were growing for market. 
Will you kiudly name Insect?—C. G. O’Brien. 

[The beetles which are attacking your 
Peas and Beans belong to tho Pea and Bean 
weevils, but they were so rubbed that I can¬ 
not say for certain whether they are Sitones 
liucatus or crinitus. However, ns their 
habits are just the same, it is not a very im¬ 
portant point as to which species they be¬ 
long. They usually hide in cracks in the. 
soil or under clods and stones during the 
day, feeding mostly at night. Pressing the 
soil firmly round the plants will prevent 
many of them from coming to the surface. 
Spraying the plants with some arsenical 
wash, or paraffin emulsion, would poison 
them, or render the plants distasteful to 
them. Dusting with soot and lime is very 
useful after rain, or when the plants are wet 
with dew. Guano finely powdered may be 
used in the same way. In future when you 
send any queries, please rend our rules as to 
writing on one side of the paper.G. S. S.] 

Fungus on Rose leaves —I have a large and 
fine tree of Camille do Rohan Rose. 1 enclose a leaf 
of the same, which is covered with tin's blight. I 
will be glad to know what is the cause and cure for 
it?—M. Sands. 

[The leaves you send are badly attacked by 
a fungus commonly known as the “Rose leaf 
block blotch ’’ (Actinonema rosw). a very 
common post- in Rose gardens, but one that, 
as a rule, does not cause much injury to the 
plaiilo which it attacks. The infested leaves 
should be picked off and burnt, and if many 
leaves on a shoot are affected, the whole shoot 
should be destroyed. When the. leaves fall, 
they should be collected and burnt. Next 
spring spray with Bordeaux mixture when 
the budfl are about to hurst, and then again 
in about a w r eck or ten days’ time, or you 
might spray with the following mixture:—- 
Take 3 oz. of carbonate of copper, and make 
it into a paste with a little water, then add 
one and a half pint of strong ammonia slowly. • 
This should produce a clear blue, fluid, which 
dilute with 22 gallons of water before using.] 

Insects in Apple blossoms.- I took the en¬ 
closed from the ends of some brandies of u small 
and young Apple-tree in my garden, that only bore 
fruit for (lie first time last summer. Is it a blight or 
mildew, and what is the best remedy against its 
spreading?—K., Rugby. 

[The flower-shoots of your Apple-tree have 
been attacked by the caterpillars of a small 
moth, the pith-moth (Laverna atra). This 
pest is, probably, commoner than is gener¬ 
ally supposed. The flower-buds wither with¬ 
out any apparent reason, and there is no 
visible sign of their being attacked by any 
insect. The moth is a very small one, measur¬ 
ing hardly $ inch across the open wings. 
The eggs arc supposed to be laid on the 
leaves, and the young caterpillars to feed 
on the leaves. They pass the winter under 
the bark of the shoots close by a bud, and in 
April or May bore into the pith and eat 
their way up the shoot until close to the 
bunch of flowers. They become chrysalides 
within the shoot, and the moths emerge in 
June or July. From its life-history it will 
be seen that there is not much chance of 
killing this insect by means of an insecticide. 
The best means of doing so is to cut or 
break off the shoot some 2 inches or 3 inches 
below tho blossoms and burn them. In this 
way the insect will be destroyed lx*fore it 
can lay its eggs. Spraying the leaves with 
arsenate of lead or paraffin emulsion might 
be usefuh — G. fe. S.] 
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in a sunny spot. Since writing the note re 
specting the disastrous frost on April 23rd, 
1884, I remembered that the cold spring was 
followed by one of the hottest summers we 
have known. Will it be the same this year? 
I have not been able as yet to go round our 
walls to ascertain how the fruit has fared, 
but as the bitter weather experienced came 
from north-north-west, and the majority of 
our trees, with the exception of Pears, are 
on sites from south respectively to south¬ 
east and south west. 1 think we have come 
through fairly well, a casual inspection show¬ 
ing a very fair crop of Apricots, dessert 
Cherries, and Plums. 

Claremont . E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REVUES. 

Primula Sieboldi. 1 have a lot of Primula 
Siebolrii now in bloom. It was originally a straight 
row, but has now grow n hi the wildest way. I 
would like to replant it in some kind of order. 1 
would be glad to know when » the best time to do 
it. as the leaves die down, and then there is a dilli- 
eulty in finding it. -S. S. 

[You are very fortunate if this plant in its 
best form is quite a success in your garden. 
Your better plan will be to mark the posi¬ 
tion the plants occupy, and in September or 
October, when the leafage has matured, dig 
them lip and rearrange them. If you start 
lifting the plants from the cne end of the 
row you will find them quite readily by the 
root fibres, which are numerous. You need 
not wait till all the evidence of their growth 
has disappeared, and for the purpose of re¬ 
planting the crowns may be broken up. If 
you object to the ordinary method of planting 
in lines, a bed might well be occupied by the 
plants. The soil should be rather moist, dug 
deeply, and well manured, the creeping root 
stock to be covered at least with 2 inches of 
soil to which some manure has been added.] 

Moving Auriculas I am moving in about ten 
weeks. but can get at the new garden soon. Shall I 
take cuttings of Auriculas and transplant in two 
months to new garden or shall 1 strike them in boxes? 
Would a cold franfe hasten root ins? 1 give sketch of 
garden, there are no trees or shrubs of any sort. 
Would Auriculas (with Primroses and Polyanthus) do 
in a row next, board; on ea t. where they would be 
shaded in summer by taller things (perenniaLs aud 
annual-)? The sunny border facing south 1 propose 
to fill with bulbs and leave all the year round.-- 
Al'RICULA. 

[If you may lift your Auriculas bodily to 
plant them in your new garden, your best, 
course would be to carefully divide them, 
taking care to retain some roots to each 
piece. When replanting, add a little sharp 
white sand to the soil. If it be dry. water 
freely, to well moisten it the evening before 
transplanting. Shade the plants during hot 
sunshine, unless your border be sufficiently 
shaded. If. however, you prefer to take¬ 
off small side-shoots or pieces from the 
plants, it will be best lo dibble them into 
shallow boxes and keep them shaded for a 
time, transplanting those to the border in the 
late autumn. Auriculas and Primroses should 
do well in your cast border, provided you 
break the ground well, and add to it some 
xvell-decayetl manure, wood ashes, and soot. 
Every side-shoot of the Auriculas should 
have some roots attached. Generally your 
garden plan seems an excellent one.] 

Tailure of Polyanthuses. -1 am sending you a 
specimen of a clump of my Polyanthus, one of many 
which are all going the flame way. They were good 
plants last season, and this year grew well, blit when 
the flowering time approached made a large number 
of buds, which either failed to come out or gradu 
ally drooped, and died shortly after doing so. 1 can¬ 
not di-cover any reason for the collapse. Perhaps 
VOU can enlighten me. They are grown in different 
parts of the garden-some on the sunny side, others 
in shade, the latter not suffering quite so much. 
Also, could you tell me whether I may plunge a 
number of Auriculas 1 have in pots into the garden 
soil until the autumn, as I find my greenhouse loo hot 
to leave them in all the summer? I do not want to 
take them out of the pots.-A jax. 

[Judging by the specimen plant sent, your 
Polyanthuses are badly infested with aphis 
(green-flyl, which are sucking the aap out 
of the leaves and flower-stems. Y'our beet 
course will be to fork up and throw on to a 
heap the whole of the plants, dusting them 
in layers with fresh slacked lime or soot. 
In time they will decay, and may be dug in 
as manure. The soil on which now growing 
should be heavily dusted xvith soot., which 
should be dug in. In the meantime, get 
fresh seed, and sow it at once, to raise a 
thatch of young, clean plants. In voub case. 
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it may be wise to raise young plants each I 
year, as old ones seem to greatly suffer from 
insect pests. As to plunging Auriculas in 
pots in the open ground, do 60 certainly, but 
do not expose them to too much hot sun¬ 
shine. A little shade will be grateful. In 
dry weather occasional waterings will be 
needed.] 

Poet s Narcissus -For years I have had a bed 
of double white Narcissus. Two years ago the blooms 
were not. perfect and many bulbs near the surface, 
so I took them up. manured the bed, and replanted 
quickly. Last year a few blooms of Poet’s Narcis¬ 
sus appeared. This year the bed is full of them, 
and not one of the original double white or in the 
other part of the garden, where the surplus bulbs 
were planted. Can you kindly explain this through 
the medium of your valuable paper?— K. J. S. 

[If the facts are as you state, it would ap 
pear to be an instance of wholesale rever¬ 
sion to the normal condition of the plant, 
which, in such numbers, is a very unusual 
occurrence. Judging from your letter, the 
plants would appear to have been in the 
transition stage for some time. What we arc 
not sure of is whether your stock of double 
white has not been mixed, and whether the 
doubles have not fallen out of the- race. We 
should have liked to have seen some of the 
flowers produced this year. Of course, there 
is nothing unusual in any plant reverting to 
its type form at any time, but it is by no 
means usual in this apparently wholesale 
sort of way.] 

The Lebanon Squill (Puschkinia libanotica 
compacta). There are many charming little 
bulbous plants which are unknown to the 
majority of the army of flowerHovers, and 
they little realise how much pleasure they 
lose by the absence of these easily-cultivated 
plants from their gardens. Among the many 
not represented in the greater number of 
gardens are the Piisrlikiuias, and that named 
P. libanotica compacta, which we may call 
for convenience sake tl*? L ebnnon Squill, is 
the one in which I desire to interest my 
readers. It is a charming little flower, grow¬ 
ing only some 6 inches high, arid affording in 
April, in early, and May, in late, districts a 
number of beautiful little flowers of a pearly 
white, and prettily striped with blue. The 
form compacta has closer heads of flower than 
the ordinary one, but either is beautiful. 
This Puschkinia is an admirable subject- for 
the rockery or the* front of the border, but it 
also makes a capital little plant for pots if 
five or six bulbs are put. together into, say, h 
fi inch pot. A rather light soil suits it, and it 
is quite hardy in most places when planted 
about an inch deep. S. A. I). 

The Crass leaved Sandwort. The Grass- 
leaved Sandwort (Armaria graminifolia) is 
one of the plants avo see in catalogues which 
we are apt to fancy, thinking it will be equal 
to such universal favourites as A. baleariea I 
(the Balearic Sandwort) and A. montana (the 
Mountain Sandwort). On the contrary, how¬ 
ever, it is vastly inferior to these, and those 
who know it best will agree with the remark 
in “The English Flower Garden,” which 
groups it with a few others, and says: 
“These, however, are scarcely worth growing, 
except in botanical collections.” I am not 
adverse to the lover of flowers testing plants 
for himself or herself, but anyone who pro¬ 
cures this expecting to find a good alpine, 
will, of a surety, he disappointed. It has 
grassy leaves, and is of trailing habit, but 
the flowers arc not plentiful, and are dull and 
uninviting, it is one of the plants 1 have 
grown, and have no longer in my garden a 
disappearance not in the least regretted. 
Botanieally, it is of interest on account of its 
distinct habit and foliage, but, from a 
gardening point of view, it is not worth hav¬ 
ing. —S. Arnott. 

Bulbs In Crass. - It- is a rare occurrence 
for the south coast to suffer from snowstorms, 
more especially when the Ph^nsant’s-eye and 
other Narcissi are in full bloom, as they 
were on April 25th of this year, when snow 
fell so heavily that, the beds of Narcissi 
were completely smothered, the blooms in 
many cases being so soiled and weather¬ 
beaten as to be useless for decoration, 
especially in the kitchen garden and flower 
border, where the 60 i! was lightly forked up 
between the rows. In my orchard, xvith 
Grass allowed to grow under the fruit-trees, 


and where the old roots of forced bulbs have 
been planted for years, the blooms did not 
get soiled, as they rested on the Grass until 
the snow had melted. I would strongly ad¬ 
vise all who have any spare bulbs at this 
time of year to dig holes and drop a potful 
into each. The bulbs will quickly multiply 
into large clumps, and flower splendidly 
every spring.—J. G., Gosport. 

Van Tubergens Tulip (Tulipa Tubergeni- 
ana). Now that there pro so many interested 
in the species of Tulips, of which there is 
now such an abundant variety, a note upon 
Van Tubergen’s Tulip may not be out of 
season for those' who are now taking notes of 
the bulbs they wish to purchase when 
the planting season comes round. Tulipa 
Tubergeniana has already found a good many 
admirers, and its beauty xvell entitles it to 
still more. In formation of flower the plant 
belongs to the Tulips which have rather 
pointed segments, a feature not popular with 
those who still hold to the florists’ ideals, 
but which is pleasing to many, and the bulb 
has a hairy coating in the inside of the outer 
skin—a feature which should mark it out as 
being a lover of a. dry place in summer, 
where it is not lifted and dried off. With me 
it has grown to rather more than a foot high, 
and it yields rather large, fine orange-crim¬ 
son blooms, each segment having a dark 
blotch at the base. It was introduced from 
Bokhara, and wnt> first figured in the English 
horticultural press in 1904. It likes a dry 
soil and a light compost.—S. A. 

Zinnias. —No annual, to my mind, is half 
so deceptive as the Zinnia. You may raise 
the plants in the house from seed sown in 
March or April, and nil go well with them, 
apparently. They go through the pricking 
off into boxes, and perhaps you place them 
on a shelf near the glass, not far from a 
ventilator. ’Then there cornea a cold day, 
aud the ventilator is not closed tsoon enough, 
and the Zinnias, xvhich before looked so stiff 
and strong, have suddenly gone limp. Or 
they get over their transplanting into box^r,, 
and are placed in cold frames, along with 
other annuale, to harden off. and it is then 
that their weakness is manifested. If you 
would avoid all risk, you will leave them in 
the house or frame a little longer than usual, 
affording them protection at night, and when 
planting is done, let them have a place on a 
warm, sunny border, as few plants love sun 
more than Zinnias, and few half hardy 
annuals bloom for a longer period.— Woud- 
BA8TVV1CK. 

The Butterfly Violet. In Viola Papilio 
we find one of the most valuable of the 
flowers it, is possible to have for those who 
delight in having something showing a touch 
of colour almost all the year round, for there 
is but a short time indeed in which a few 
plants of this Violet will be devoid of blos¬ 
som. One of its parents is, doubtless, Viola 
cornuta, and it has all the hardiness of that 
good old Violet, with much larger flowers 
and greater freedom of bloom. The flowers 
are about twice the size of those of a good 
V. corny!a. and of a good purple, inclining 
to blue, with a few markings on the petals. 
In form it is far from attaining the for¬ 
mality dear to the florist, but it makes up 
for that, by its nuuiy other qualities, and some, 
of us will not consider this want of form any 
disadvantage. V. Papilio seeds xvith the 
utmost freedom, and many self-sown seed¬ 
lings have appeared in my garden. The most 
of these arc. true to the parent, but, as might, 
be expected, some vary in colour. A new set. 
of seedlings of the same class is being sent 
out, I believe, so that xvc shall, probably, 
soon be in possession of a varied lot of 
plants, even more free flowering and useful 
than the Tufted Pansy, valuable as this is.— 
S. Arnott. 

Idly of the Valley-some misconceptions — 

Whv should we associate the growing of Lily of the 
Valley with places where little sun can reach it? Yet 
there are many who have an idea that any out-of-the- 
way. damp spot will do for it. Experience, however, 
teaches us that it thrives best when given an open, 
sunny situation in good soil that now and again is 
mulched with manure, so that the crowns become 
plump and have a proper chance of ripening. Then 
one has to remember that if a bed is left undis¬ 
turbed for years, flowers, as a rule, diminish and are 
never so fine in quality as those produced from 
crowns which hive had the advantage of good soil 
v. ith plt-nt y T.r.im P.*l 
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before, perhaps, has the Daffodil had to en¬ 
dure changes so extreme as these. At the 
same time, it is encouraging to find that the 
subsequent growth and development of the 
leaves prove the excellent condition of the 
crop, and lead to the hope that the period of 
lifting will find the bulbs finer than ever 
before. 

We managed to see quite a large num¬ 
ber of the newer varieties during our visit 
to these famous Daffodil nurseries, and 
among them not a few as yet not in com¬ 
merce. As these latter cannot be had, we 
will pass them by, the more readily, too, 
seeing the great and ever-increasing influx of 
really good things now listed for sale. In 
every direction in seifs, bicolors, Poet’s, and 
others, the influence of the hybridist is aeen, 
and while the nursery beds are teeming with 
the new and choico things in commerce to¬ 
day, other beds are filled with those for the 
morrow in greater profusion than before, 
perhaps, and revealing, probably, thoso 
subtle points of beauty and form of which the 
flower maker has long been dreaming and 
anxiously waiting for. Interesting as are 
these seedlings, we must pass them by to deal 
with those sorts available at the moment. 
Of such as these there is a great choice, a 
wealth of beauty in rich gold, sulphur, cream, 
and white, apart from those whose fiery cups 
of orange or scarlet render them conspicuous 
objects many yards away. A few years ago 
the giants of the race were but few indeed ; 
now, however, there are giants in every sec¬ 
tion of the flower—not in mere size, per¬ 
haps, so much as in that greater beauty, 
purity, and refinement that a decade or so 
ago were unknown. Thus, in the Poet’s sec¬ 
tion, unequalled to-day for its purity of 
petal and conspicuous colour, in addition to 
those of many years’ standing, we have such 
varieties as Horace, The Bride, Epic, Glory, 
Cassandra, etc., of the largest Bize and the 
highest excellence ; indeed, we have no de¬ 
sire to see the flowers of this section in¬ 
creased in size, while some may, undoubtedly, 
be improved by a greater overlap of the 
inner petals, and again bv an increased firm¬ 
ness of petal generally. Then, of course, one 
cannot go to Surbition and not see such 
noble flowers as Peter Barr, a perfect giant 
white Ajax. Monarch, Cleopatra, King 
Alfred, C. H. Curtis, Lord Roberts, and 
others, all giants among the self yellow kinds, 
and possessed of the merit of refinement in 
their great size. In the bicolor class—that 
is, those having white or whitish perianth 
segments and crown of yellow colour, we note 
Duke of Bedford, Cygnet, E. T. Cook, Knight 
Errant, whoso parents are said to be Mmc. 
Plcmp and cernuus. Pharaoh, Queen 
Christina, Sabrina, Weardale Perfection, 
Victoria, and others. Then in white Trum¬ 
pet sorts, among which are found many of 
the most refined and beautiful of all the race, 
we see many exquisite examples in Alice 
Knights, Atalanta, Avalanche, the indispen¬ 
sable Mme. dc Graaff, 6till one of the gems 
of white Ajax kinds, Loveliness, a great 
beauty. Lady Audrey, Lady of the Bnovvs, 
etc. Striking by reason of their fiery cups, 
are some of the incomparabilis varieties, and 
Blackwell, Torch, Lucifer, Furnace. Gloria 
Mundi, and others stand out prominently ; 
while there are many exquisite things in the 
Leedsi group—a set unequalled for its chaste 
beauty and elegant grace. Some, indeed, as 
White Lady, Duchess of Westminster, 
Peach, with apricot-orange crown against the 
white Leedsi segments, Amazon, Ariadne, 
Eileen Mitchell, Maggie May, and White 
Queen, are somo of those calling for note. 
There are yet others—the modern Englehcarti 
set, for example, with nearly, or quite, flat, 
daintily crimped, much-spreading crown, 
which at once attract by their distinctness. 

These, however, are only a few out of the 
many hundreds of good things which em¬ 
barrass bv their numbers. 

Hampton Hill. E. II. Jenkins. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.'*— New Edition , 10th, revised, with descrip, 
tions qf all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo. 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

‘The English Flower Garien ’ mag also l* 
had finelu bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2Us. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 


THE BIARRITZ DAFFODIL 
(N. PALLIDU8 PRJ5COX). 

I think few men have been more enthusias¬ 
tic about planting Narcissi in the Grass 
than myself, and of the many thousands I 
have planted, most have done well. Yet I 
do not think I ever had eo much pleasure 
from any one sort as from this early kind. I 
was doubtful of its doing in the Grass at 
first, hut the longer I have had it the better 
I like it as a doer in that way. My first 
plants were given me by Mr. Peter Barr, 
who had a great deal to do with the intro¬ 
duction of this kind, and I put them in a 
gingerly way on dry banks and round stumps 
of_trees, and not in large masses or groups. 
Since then I have come to mass them more, 
but I still have my little groups on the dry 
banks. They give mo little early pictures. 
A charming point about this Daffodil is the 


a height of a little under 2 feet. The colour 
of the flowers is a bright violet-purple, the 
upper part of the fall being marked with 
white and yellow, while the lower portion is 
delicately pencilled with darker lines. The 
falls are a trifle over 1£ inches across, 
and the whole flower has a spread of about 
3 inches; hut if the falls are extended, a 
diameter of nearly 5 inches is attained. The 
sword shaped leaves are about, half an inch 
in breadth. It is a native of North-West 
America, and is also found in Eastern 
Siberia and Japan. It is a pity that so 
charming and hardy an Iris is not more 
widely known.— S. W. Fitzherbkrt. 

DAFFODILS AT SURBITON. 

Tub Daffodil season of 1908 has been a re¬ 
markable one, and will long be remembered 
for its lateness and generally erratic be¬ 


The Biarritz Daffodil (Narcissus pallidus praeoox). 


way it flowers successively, and not all afc the 
same time. It is also very early, and in 
colour prettier than anything that comes 
near it as regards season. It is claimed that 
there are varieties of it, but we want nothing 
better than the original kind. As a cut 
flower for the house, it is the best I know 
for its season, the colour improving, if any¬ 
thing. under artificial light. I take no pains 
with it whatever, but just dibble it in in the 
places named above. This year, having a 
good quantity of it, I simply scattered it 
over a hollow place in the ground, and then 
levelled up the surface with 6ome soil lving 
near. S. E. 


Iris setosa. —This handsome Iris, though 
perfectly hardy, is verv rare in gardens, and 
many years olapsed/wiThpjit its Wln^men- 
tioned in the horti<Jultuitl)preiy | tttT is a 
strong grower, spreading fast, atfn) attaining 


haviour. For weeks together the weather 
conditions for these flowers was most uncon¬ 
genial. As a sort of finale to the above came 
the very remarkable snowstorm on the night 
of April 23-4, bearing to the ground all the 
Daffodils then in bud, the flower-scapes being 
saved from complete ruin by their ow r n pliant 
character. In three dozen years we have 
never seen the like. In less than a w’eek 
two or three days of intense summer-heat 
followed, and the pent-up forces at length 
gave way, and the plants blossomed forth in 
their thousands and tens of thousands. The 
effect of it all was seen in the blossoming of 
September and January-planted roots—the 
latter for the special purpose of cross-breed¬ 
ing—at much the same period. The injury 
caused by snow and wet, coupled w r ith the 
prolonged time the varieties were in the bud 
state, had its sequel in the comparatively 
short season of blooming generally. Never 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

GOOD AND BAD PEAT BOIL. 

By many gardeners peat soil is considered a 
remedy for all the ills of plant life and in 
dispensable to a great number of plants. An 
American gardener who had received from 
Europe a consignment of somewhat rare and 
costly plants, of which several seemed to be 
dead, was heard to say, “If only I had some 
peat soil, I- believe 1 could revive them.” 

Peat soil is indispensable to a whole list 
of plants, among which are numbered the 
Heaths, Rhododendrons, and Kalmias. It is 
also very useful for the greater number of 
the Bpecies growing wild in the soil which is 
found in the cavities and hollows of rocks. 
It may, to a certain extent, supersede the 
granitic soil—e.*/., from which lime or chalk 
is almost entirely lacking in the ease of 
plants to which an excess of carbonate of 
lime is injurious. Excepting in these parti¬ 
cular cases, peat soil may be replaced in 
most garden composts by well-rotted manure, 
well-rotted leaf-mould, and road scrapings. 

So far, the remarks have had reference to 
good peat soil, but there are peat soils which 
are really poisonous to plants, and which 
ought never to be used in any case. Last 
year two of our Lyons nurserymen learnt, to 
their cost, that there is peat soil and peat 
soil, and that in regard to some peat soils 
appearances are not to be relied on, because 
if some are very good, and some good, and 
some passable, there arc some very bad, 
which cannot be distinguished from those of 
good quality. The nurserymen referred to 
narrowly escaped lose by repotting the plants 
and giving them more suitable soil. In my 
own case, some years ago I was obliged to 
repot a number of Saxifrages to which I had 
given some of the wrong 6ort of peat soil. 
What is curious in regard to this is that in 
certain parts where the peat soil is excellent 
the bad is to be found alongside. This is a 
fact which may be seen at Fontainebleau, 
where in certain depressions are to be found 
accumulations of peat soil in which only the 
meanest of annuals will survive. Asa general 
rule, peat soil to be good ought not to be 
taken from marshy places, for in such it is 
generally acid. Peat-beds of greater depth 
than 4 inches or 5 inches are open to sus¬ 
picion, and in any case ought not to be dug 
to a greater depth than that mentioned. 
When peat soil has been stacked for several 
years, it is well to protect it from the rain. 
The best peat soils become acid in time. 

Bad leaf soil. —Bad leaf soil is that in 
which along with the leaves arc incorporated 
the twigs of trees or shrubs slow to decom¬ 
pose. These twigs often contain the spores 
of various fungi, which, if they fail in all 
cases to impart the malady known as dry- 
rot (for some plants are impervious to it), 
constitute in any case an undesirable 
association for most species of plants. 
Most collected leaf-moulds are good sub¬ 
stitutes for peat soil in the mixing of com¬ 
posts, but, except in particular cases, are 
unfitted to be the solo food of plants that 
are properly called peat-loving plants.— 
V.-M., in Lyon Horticole. 


CUT BLOOMS FOR WINTER, ETC. 

1 wish to maintain a supply of cut bloom—white 
almost entirely—this coming winter. What would 
do well? I have Chrysanthemums, Lily of the Valley, 
and Cinerarias sufficient. I have the following 
houses: Span, well heated, 45 feet by 16 feet; two 
lean-to's (15 feet by 8 feet and 10 feet by 8 feet) 
facing south and heated; three spans (12 feet by 
10 feet) and lean-to (20 feet by 8 feet) facing south to 
north, cold; and twelve cold frames in garden of 
one-third acre, sheltered. What flowering shrubs 
other than Roses, Euonymuees, and Hydrangeas 
would suit for shallow, sunny area in tubs and large 
boxes for flowering in July and August?—C. D’Arcy. 

[During the winter months, of white 
flowers you may obtain, in addition to those 
mentioned by you, Lilium longiflorum and 
Liliuiu speciesum Krretzeri, both of which 
from retarded bulbs may be had in bloom at 
almost any time you wish. Bulbs of Lilium 
Harrisi, potted as soon as they reach this 
country -that is to say, early in August, are 
valuable for flowering during the winter. 
Next, Roman Hyacinth*, of which « gucces- 
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sion may be kept up during the months of 
November, December, and January, after 
which time the white varieties of the ordinary 
Hyacinth may be had in bloom. Arum Lilies, 
too, are valued for their winter blooming 
qualities, and Indian Azaleas may be had in 
flower from Christmas onwards. One of the 
very best is Deutsche Perle, a semi-double 
flower, whose white petals are of consider¬ 
able substance. The white variety of the 
winter Heath (Erica hvemalis alba) is ex¬ 
tremely pretty and much grown. Spiraeas 
from retarded roots may be had in flower at 
almost any time, while the ordinary clumps 
may be forced into bloom by the end of 
January. Of bulbs, apart from the Hyacinths 
just named, there are Paper White Narcissi 
and Tulips. Besides all these, there are white 
Clyclamen and Primulas, which afford a 
pleasing variety. This by no means ex¬ 
hausts the list, for to the above may be 
added white BoUvardias, Marguerites, Eu- 
cliaris, Tuberoses, and Carnations. 

Of the three diasses of flowering 6hrubs 
mentioned by you, one—the Euonymus—cer¬ 
tainly cannot be (looked upon in that light, 
as the flowers are so small and insignificant 
that they do not at all add to the beauty of 
the plant. True, the foliage is very hand¬ 
some, and if you wish for foliage plants ever¬ 
green in character, there are, beside the 
Euonymus, several forms of Aucuba, Elaeag- 
nus, and Tree-Ivies. The Laurcstinus is well 
suited for the purpose, but it does not bloom 
in July or August—indeed, there are very 
few shrubs suitable for tubs that flower at 
that time. The white-flowered Olearia 
Haasti, an evergreen, is one, and of deci¬ 
duous subjects may be named Hibiscus 
syriacus, represented by several varieties, 
and the smaller forms of Mock Orange, 
which last, however, flower early in July. 
As you wish for flowers at that time, you 
would find many quick-growing plants com¬ 
monly grown for summer blooming do well in 
tube. Among others may. be mentioned, 
Petunias, Pelargoniums. Tropasolums, parti¬ 
cularly of the Lobbianum section, strong- 
growing tuberous-rooted Begonias, and such 
things. The flowering Cannas and Agapan- 
thus are also good plants for tubs, and both 
bloom within the stated time.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnations Bffalmaison in poor condition — 

My Malmai&on Carnations were layered last July in 
tlie open ground, potted up In September, In part 
cow-manure, old turf, leaf-mould, and sand, and kept 
in the open till the middle of October, then put into 
a cool greenhouse with plenty of air. 1 now And, 
as they come into bloom, that they are nearly all 
going like the one I enclose. The plants were strong 
and healthy when put into the house.—E. F. S. 

[Although you ■ istato that the Carnations 
have had plenty of air, the shoot# sent were 
so long and weak as to suggest that they had 
been kept far too close, and, judging by the 
decayed portion of the stem, the atmosphere 
had been too damp. The roots, too, were 
greatly decayed—probably, ns the result of 
over-watering ; or is it possible for any 
deleterious substance to get into the water?] 

Gesnera cardinalis (syn. G. macrantha). 
—This Gesnera, which is known by both of 
the above names, forms a very pretty object 
in the greenhouse just now, as it is freely 
bearing its bright-coloured blossoms. Some 
of the Gesneras have curious caterpillar-like 
rhizomes, or underground stems, while others 
form a firm, solid tuber, like a Gloxinia. 
To this section belongs G. cardinalis, whose 
tubers become in time as large as a man’s 
fist. From this tuber is pushed up a stout 
stem, which reaches a height of 6 inches to 
a foot, and is clothed with large, bright 
green heart-shaped leaves. The flowers, 
borne in a cluster at the top of the stem, are 
of a curved, tubular shape, and rich ver¬ 
milion in colour. The entire plant—leaves, 
stems, and flowers—are thickly covered with 
hairs. Those on the flowers are reddish, and 
thus impart to the blooms quite a velvety 
appearance. This Gesnera is deciduous, and 
passes the winter in a state of absolute rest 
—that is, in the case of those that flower 
during late spring and in the summer, for 
by resting at different periods and giving 
more heat at others, it may be had in bloom 
nearly throughout the year. Where there is 


only a greenhouse for their accommodation, 
the tubers must be kept quite dry during 
the winter, then towards the end of February 
shake them quite clear of the old soil and 
repot in a mixture of loam, leaf mould, and 
sand. But Little water should be given till 
growth recommences.—X. 

Boronia fastiglata. This species of 
Boronia appears to be but little known, yet 
for the greenhouse it, like several other mem¬ 
bers of the genus, is very useful. Rather 
later in flowering than either B. megastigma 
or B. heterophylla, and lacking the fragrance 
of the former, it is nevertheless very pretty, 
and quite distinct from the others. It natur¬ 
ally forms a bushy specimen, whose numerous 
shoots have all an upward tendency. They 
are clothed with small, ovate leaves, rather 
thick in texture, and of a light greyish-green 
tint. The flowers, borne in great profusion, 
are only about \ inch in diameter, and of a 
kind of rosy tint, with yellow stamens. These 
blossoms are borne in upright open clusters 
of nearly a dozen flowers each, and are so 
numerous that the upper part of the plant is 
quite a mass of bloom. They also remain in 
good condition for a considerable time. In 
common with the other members of the 
genus, this needs a soil composed principally 
of peat and'sand, and careful attention to 
watering throughout the entire season.— 
T. C. 

Begonia Sutherland!.— A group of this 
species of Begonia in the T range at Kew 
serves to direct attention to a very desirable 
member of the genus, but which nowadays 
is very rarely seen. The reason for this is 
the comparatively small size of its blossoms. 
Introduced from Natal in 1867 by Messrs. 
James Backhouse and Sons, of \ork, this 
Begonia consists of a solid tuber, from 
whence are pushed up annual shoots that 
reach a height of 1 foot to 2 feet, and are 
coloured bright red. The leaves, too, have 
red petioles, veins, apd margins, while the 
flowers, borne freely towards the points of 
the shoots, are small and of a coppery tint. 
The entire plant is very graceful in growth, 
and forms a pleasing specimen. It has not 
been much employed by the hybridist—in 
fact, the only variety I know claiming parent¬ 
age from it is B. \Veltoniensis, raised many 
years ago by the late Colonel Trevor Clarke, 
the parents being the white-flowered B. 
Dregei and the just-mentioned B. Suther¬ 
land!. At one time very popular even as a 
market plant, B. Weltoniensis is now verv 
seldom seen. It forms a freely-branclied, 
bushy specimen, whose leaves, though not 
large, are very pretty, and supported by red- 
leaf stalks, the stems being also of the same 
colour. The blossoms, which are freely 
borne, are pink, and a well flowered speci¬ 
men is very attractive.—G. S. C. 

Acacias.—A few good sorts.— Un¬ 

doubtedly there will be a demand again for 
these fine, early spring-blooming greenhouse 
plants, and they must again become popular. 
When, at the hall at Vincent-square, in mid- 
April, this was impressed on me more than 
ever by an exhibit which contained nice 
plants of three or four of the best kinds— 
the soft shades of yellow of the flowers, added 
to the loose growing habit of the plants, 
making them light and graceful. Another 
recommendation is that they lend themselves 
to various forms of growth. 1 have grown 
the slender-growing kinds as standards. In 
this way they produce a beautiful effect 
when mingled with other fine-foliaged and 
flowering things. Amateurs should cultivate 
some of them, seeing they need blit little 
attention in potting, etc. I saw some this 
spring in a private garden in West Surrey, 
growing in 7-inch and 8-inch pots. These 
were from 3 feet to 5 feet each way, a mass 
of bloom, and had not been potted for three 
years. The main thing is to get well- 
ripened growth. This is best obtained by 
plunging them in the open in full sun in 
summer. That beautiful pale yellow kind, 
Riceana. standing on a stage, its long, slen¬ 
der shoots bloomed to the tips, with high- 
coloured things under and around, produced 
a gorgeous effect, The following are good 
kinds: Armata, ovata. verticillata. Drum 
mpnjdi. grandis-, and platyptera.—J. C.-F. C. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Shift on young plante of 
Maimaison and Tree-Carnations. The 
American varieties are being grown a good 
deal, and all who want long-stemmed flowers 
must have them. Some of our friends who 
grow for winter bloom have their plants 
Fully expceed outside during summer, and 
fill the houses with Tomatoes, making a 
clearance of these in time for the Carnations 
in the early autumn. Scarlet Salvias for 
winter blooming, if intended to be planted 
out, should be hardened in a cold frame, and 
then planted thinly, so that good buslie« may 
be formed. All strong shoots should be 
pinched from time to lime till the end of 
July or beginning of August. Larger plants 
may be obtained by planting out than by 
keeping in pots, and if the route are cut ! 
round with the. spade ten days or so before 
lifting, the moving when potting up will not 
give much of a check. At the present time 
Pelargoniums are very bright, and will re¬ 
quire a liberal supply of water, but as soon 
as the flowers fade, place outside to ripen 
growth preparatory to cutting down. 
Fuchsias, when well grown, will be very 
effective now, and should be helped with 
liquid-manure as often as necessary. If re¬ 
quired, a few plants may be brought from 
the stove during the next two montho. The 
Bougainvilleas are a special feature when 
well grown. Good specimens of Rhynco- 
spermum jasminoides are very fragrant, and 
last some time in a 6hady position. Groups 
of Roses, including a few standards and 
Ramblers, in large pots or tubs, will be ap¬ 
preciated. Climbers will now be at their 
beot, and, if reasonably thinned, will afford 
enough shade. Good specimens of Hydran¬ 
geas will fill in the corners. These make 
fine tub plants, and if not required indoors, 
may stand outoide on the terrace with the 
Agapanthus and other things which do out¬ 
side at this season. 

Stove. —Usually at this season, when a 
clearance has been made of the summer 
bedding plants, one can give up a small house 
to relieve the pressure in the stove. We 
usually assign a small, low house to this 
work, and fill it with young, growing stuff, 
from which plante will be selected for table 
decoration later. Young Crotons and Dra¬ 
caenas will do well in a low, span roofed 
structure, and there will bo no difficulty in 
creating a suitable atmosphere and providing 
the necessary shade. Crotonn and Dracaenas 
must have all the light and sunshine the 
foliage will stand without injury. Things 
will, of course, require watching. These 
plants require strong light to get full colour, 
but if exposed to a hot, blazing sun, the 
leaves will suffer; and then thrips and red- 
spider will make their appearance. This 
house should be fitted with a roller-blind, 
that can be taken from one side of the house 
to the other. If the house runs north and 
south, only one side will require shading at 
the same time. Having got rid of the young 
plants, the larger plants may have more 
room, and more attention can be given to 
training such climbers as Allamandas, Clero- 
dendrons, Dipladcniao, etc. Plants in bas¬ 
kets should be dipped in a tank to ensure 
thorough moistening. 

Watering inside borders.— With a bright 
sun above drawing up the moisture, the 
soil dries very fast, and frequent watering 
iu necessary, and in the case of Vines, 
Peaches, and Figs, sonic stimulant should 
b? given in the water for a few weeks now 
to give size to the fruits. Jn the case of 
Peachco, during the swelling of the fruits 
liberal supplies should be given, but when 
colouring and ripening set in, the water 
supply should be discontinued. Heavy 
watering whilst the fruits are ripening will 
epoil the flavour. During the ripening pro¬ 
cess, air should be given freely during the 
day, and a little ventilation left on at night— 
enough, at least, to prevent stuffiness. 

Night ventilation is extremely valuable 
in all fruit and plant houser, for the next 
three months. There arc nights so calm and 
warm that all the day the ventilation may be 
left on with advantag^^nd there aae nights 
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when all ventilators may be closed to within 
an inch; but in my opinion, during summer 
no fruit house should be altogether closed, 
except, it may be, for a couple of hours in 
the afternoon, when the house is closed and 
damped down. Shutting up a house of 
Grapes or Peaches during the swelling of 
the fruito, with the sunshine bottled up, as 
one may say, increases the size of the fruit 
and hastens its progress. In the ceoe of 
Grapes, a little warmth extends the bunch, 
spreads out it« shoulders and other parts, 
and. therefore, shutting up with a warm, 
saturated atmosphere is good, but later give 
a little air without causing a draught. 

Work in Tomato-houses. -The growth 
during the last few days liaK been remark 
able. Disbudding and training have been 
incessant. When stimulants are wanted, 
they may better ha given in the water or 
supplied in the shape of a mulch of manure. 
I prefer the mulch of manure, because it 
saves labour, and is generally effective. Now 
that all the cool houses arc pretty well cleared 
of bedding and other plants, the houses may 
be filled with Tomatoes as catch crops, as 
they pay as well «g anything. Spare houses 
are sometimes planted with Sweet Peas early 
in the season, and we have seen Cucumbeis 
planted with the object of making a little 
profit, but Tomatoes give little trouble. 

Filling window-boxes.— There io plenty 
of scope for variety of treatment. Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums usually give satisfac¬ 
tion. I have seen boxes filled altogether 
with pink and white Ivy-leaved Pelar 
goniums, the pink Mme. Crousse hanging 
over the front and the white at the back. 
Harrison’s Musk and Scarlet Lobelias make 
rather a pretty combination, the Lobelias 
only used as dot plants. In the sunshine we 
cannot do without scarlet Geraniums and 
Marguerites. 

Outdoor garden.— All hands will be busy 
now in filling beds and borders with tender 
plants. We generally consider it is safe now 
to plant out those things which have been 
well hardened. Keep bark Begonias, Helio¬ 
tropes. Balsams, and each tender, fine foliaged 
plants ao Coleuses and Alternanthenis till 
the last. Personally, F would rather plant 
when the surface is dry, as then treading 
does not harden the surface too much, and 
the plants flower better if the soil is firmed 
a little before planting. If the beds are 
planted when the surface is damp, use a few 
light boards to walk upon. A large use is 
being made of standard planks, such as 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and I lie variegated- 
leaved Abutilons, and, of course, it is wise 
and necessary to introduce a little novelty if 
it is done with judgment. If there is a bod 
difficult to fill, one cannot go far wrong in 
mixing the plants judiciously. I have 
known instances where the prettiest beds 
have been filled witli a mixture of the sur¬ 
plus plants at the end of the season. Do not 
forget to thin hardy annuals, or stake Sweet 
Peas in good time. 

Fruit garden.— Half the troubles of the 
fruit-grower is due to ignoring the presence 
of insects until the leaves are curled up and 
the trees seriously injured, and it. should be 
remembered that when, through ignorance 
or carelessness, the insects are left, undis¬ 
turbed for a time, the injury done remains 
with the tree a long time. Our rule is to 
use Tobacco-powder when the first fly ap¬ 
pears, and afterwards, in the case of things 
requiring a wash, petroleum or paraffin and 
ooap, in the form of emulsions, is simple and 
cheap, the soap and paraffin to be mixed when 
hot. When paraffin does harm, it is be¬ 
cause it is not properly blended. The oil, 
being lighter, will float on the surface unless 
thoroughly blended by boiling together, or 
mixing when very hot. I think J have never 
seen the Apple-treee so beautiful, and where 
a few Apple-trees have been planted in the 
grounds near the house, the effect is charm¬ 
ing. Disbudding must not be neglected, and 
Apricots and other stone-fruito should be 
thinned in good time. The spraying of 
Apple trees with London purple for the de¬ 
struction of the larva? of the codlin-moth 
will soon demand attention. Those w'ho 
have only a few trees, and object to using 


arsenic, may keep the trees clean by using 
the paraffin mixture as soon as the petals 
fall. 

Vegetable garden. —Prepare the trenches 
for main crop of Celery. Lettuces may be 
planted on the ridges between the trenches. 
The depth of soil suits Lettuces. We gene¬ 
rally have very fine. Lettuces in sued posi¬ 
tions. Sow' Endive freely now before June. 
Endive is liable to bolt, but it will stand now. 
Make a further sowing of late Marrow Peas, 
and a la*t planting of Windsor Beans. The 
while-seeded Scarlet Runner does well for 
late bearing planted early in June. Cana¬ 
dian Wonder dw'arf Bean is the best for 
planting now. Give them room enough if 
they are to bear continuously. Mulch 
Peas coming into l>eanng with good manure, 
along each aide of the rowe. This saves 
labour in watering, and fills up the pods. 
To keep a successional supply of aalading. 
go w little and often. There is a good deal 
of value in surface-stirring with a hoe, but 
not with the rake, as the fine surface left by 
the rake soon bakes and cracks. Plant out 
Vegetable Marrows and Tomatoes. Mulch¬ 
ing is better and more economical than 
watering. E. HOBDAY. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June Sth. —Planted several beds of Be¬ 
gonias and C'annas. The weather seems to 
have nettled, and we are anxious to get the 
things planted out. We have given up the 
carpet bedding; the w ork was too exacting, 
and those for whom we catered had lost, in¬ 
terest in it. Planted out part of our stock 
of Arum Liliec. The remainder will be 
grown in pots for early flowering. Sowed 
more Lettuceo. Little and often is the rule 
now. 

June 9th. —Newly planted evergreen shrubs 
and trees are damped over every afternoon 
with the hose. This is often of more use 
than watering at the root. Ros.g are rather 
late outside, but the caterpillars have found 
them, and are being destroyed by hand¬ 
picking. Tobacco powder is used for green¬ 
fly, lnit. if necessary, a syringing mixture will 
be used. They are kept under observation, 
and remedies promptly applied. Suckers 
also are removed at sight. 

Junc fOfh. —Some of the leaven of Apricots 
were curled up with a caterpillar inside. 
These have been crushed and pinched off. 
Sowed more Melon and Cucumber seeds. 
Young plants are generally kept in stock. 
Homes are being cleared as fast as possibie 
of all plants intended for flowering outside. 
Some of the. May Tulips are ntill in bloom, 
and the bedding-out is seldom finished before 
the end of June. 

June llth. —Work in Tomato-houscn is now 
incessant, as the growth is very rapid. All 
side-shootfi arc removed when small, and the 
loader tied to the supports. The best set¬ 
ting Tomato is, we think, Sunrine—at least, 
we have found nothing superior to it. We 
have planted it outside as well as under 
glase for early work. We grow a few larger- 
fruited kinds. Laureneeson’s No. 3 is one of 
the heaviest cropping. 

June 12th. —Commenced moving Chrysan¬ 
themums to flowering pots, taking those 
plants first which have filled the pots with 
roots. Some intended for late blooming, in 
rather small pots, arc still in small 60’s. 
We like to get most, of this work done in 
June. Planted out Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
and Genistas. These do well planted out, to 
be potted up again in September. Shifted 
Poiuseltias. We have, just put in the last 
batch of cuttings. We want a succession. 
Commenced thinning Grapes in late house. 

June 13th. —Pegged down Verbenas, Petu- 
niao. Heliotropes, and Ageratums. We find 
seedling Grevilleas, Aralias, and Cyperus 
alternifolius very useful to form groundwork 
under Palms and other large plants. We 
rai^e a few plantr, every spring. By the end 
of the summer they are well established in 
5-inch pots. They will do in cold pits, with 
the lights off during July and August. 
Plants iiveold frames are freely expceed, 
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THE TEMPLE SHOW. 

May 26-28. 

This show was held on the above dale in the 
gardens of the Inner Temple, under the 
auspices of the Koyal Horticultural Society, 
and from every point of view must he pro¬ 
nounced a complete success. The compara¬ 
tively dull and cloudy weather of the opening 
day gave a longer lease of life to not a few 
of the cut flowers arranged in the tents, and 
for the vast throng of visitors rendered these! 
canvas sheds just a little more pleasant, 
than usual. The second day was a perfect 
summer day, with brilliant sunshine and 
strong summer heat, and the gardens and 
tents were filled with a fashionable and ad¬ 
miring throng. Indeed, it is hardly possible 
to conceive conditions more generally suit¬ 
able or of such ideal character for an exhi¬ 
bition of this kind. 

Generally speaking, the exhibits were of a 
high standard of excellence, and, in the 
majority of instances, difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to improve upon. If we select a few 
of the groups to which such a remark applies 
more directly, we should have to name the 
Orchid collections generally in the large 
tent, the remarkable display of Gloxinias, 
JSchiczanthus, and Cinerarias from Messrs. 
Sutton, the wonderful Roses from Waltham 
Cross, Canterbury, and Chcshunt, the rich 
displays of Tulips—finer than we ever re¬ 
member them at any previous Temple show 

to say nothing of the superb displays of 
Carnations, Clematises. Caladiums, and other 
tilings. In only one direction—and that the 
hardy plant collections—did we notice the 
least signs of a lower standard of quality 
than formerly; and there was a lack of 
freshness and finish, apart from the com¬ 
parative scarcity of flowering plants, in not a 
few groups that appealed to one rather 
strongly. Not a little of this may be due to 
the season ; and, of course, many of the 
early summer flowers nre much later than 
usual. The trees and shrubs usually dis¬ 
played in the open air were botli numerous 
and good, while the dwarfed or starved trees 
in ornamental bowls appeared to be some¬ 
what overdone. 

Taking the “Veitchian Cup” as the 
premier award of the occasion, we find this 
was given to a remarkably choice collection 
of Orchids from Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvic, 
The Shrubbery, Oxford, whose group was 
rich in Odoutoglossunis, Mil ton ia voxillaria 
Chclseaensis, a very handsome variety with 
rosy-crimson starred lip, a beautiful lot of 
Cypripediums, and other plants. Other ex¬ 
hibitors of Orchids included Messrs. 
Sander, St-. Albans, whose group was the 
most extensive in the show, and replete 
with all the best and choicest things ; 
Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Major IIol- 
ford, and others. In the same large tent we 
find a wonderful array of colour in the Rt>3cs 
and Carnations from the Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, the brilliant scarlet of 
King Arthur, the lovely yellow Cecilia, and 
the remarkable arrangement of Malmaison 
kinds defying description. Arched over¬ 
head were seen the showy Rambler Roses, 
and these alone found many admirers. In the 
same tent the Messrs. James Vcitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, arranged a group of stove 
and greenhouse plants, including Alocasias, 
Landau us, Caladiums, Dracaena Victoria, 
and other things of merit; while from the 
Messrs. R. Smith and Co., Worcester, came 
a well-grown and finely-flowered lot of Cle¬ 
matis on balloon trellises. King Edward 
VII. (mauve), Fairy Queen, Sensation 
(bluish-mauve), and Mrs. Geo. Jackman 
(white) were among the best. The Roses 
from Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
made a lovely display, not least of the good 
things being the remarkable Tnusendschon, 
whose Oleander-like blossoms of warm pink 
found many admirers. In an opposite direc¬ 
tion in the same tent Messrs. Geo. Paul 
and Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, nlso had 
a display of Roses, chiefly Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, and among them such ns Paula 
(cream), the richly-coloured H.T. George 
Laing Paul, the i^b^rming Goklfinch, a 
creamy-yellow kind/ and, we v >ehp}e,'>one of 
the W'ichurajana The 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, occupied 
the end of this huge tent with superb 
Gloxinias, Schizanthus, Cinerarias, and the 
like, the whole formed into a series of banks 
that displayed these things to. the best 
advantage. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and the 
like in pots from Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, 
Sawbridgeworth, were excellent, the rich 
colouring and size of the fruits bearing 
testimony to the cultural skill which had 
achieved such perfection. In this same tent 
the Messrs. R. W. W r allace mid Co., Col¬ 
chester, were responsible for a rich and 
telling display of herbaceous and bulbous- 
rooted plants in flower, also Tulips, the 
former including choice and well-grown 
Lilies, Irises, Early Gladioli, the lovely 
Anchusa Opal, with masses of Heuchcras 
and other things. Under the same roof, 
too, we found Mr. Chas. Turner, of Slough, 
with Roses and pyramidal Indian Azaleas, 
superbly grown, the Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, with a grand display of 
Azalea mollis and its allies arranged in the 
most fascinating way, while the Messrs. Peed 
had a large grouping of Caladiums near by. 
Perhaps one of the most attractive exhibits 
in this tent was the fine group of standard 
plants of Pelargonium Clorinda, some two 
or three dozen splendid examples having 
4 feet high stems, attracting a good deal of 
attention, as much by reason of their sug¬ 
gestive character as by the cultural skill 
that had brought them to such perfection. 
These and a finely grown batch of Strepto- 
carpi came from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Aldenham House, Elstrce (gardener, Mr. E. 
Beckett). The Roses from Mr. Geo. Mount., 
Canterbury, were magnificent, and such 
Roses ns set up by this grower have rarely 
found place at any exhibition. Joseph 
Lowe, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout, 
and Frau Karl Druschki are a few of those 
shown in the highest state of perfection. 
Roses, largely of the Rambler class, were 
freely shown by Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Co., Colchester, 
and Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Colchester. 
Ker and Son, Liverpool, had a large assort¬ 
ment of Hippeastrums in really good kinds, 
the Messrs. E. G. Hill and Son, Edmonton, 
displaying a fine lot of choice Ferns. 
M essrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a telling display of hardy Ferns, green¬ 
house Ferns, and Verbenas in many colours. 
Sweet Peas were shown by several exhibi¬ 
tors, and in one or two instances in perfect 
condition. Tree-Carnations were in great 
force from the leading growers in Guernsey 
and England, the handsome flowers staged 
meriting the highest praise. Mr. Howard 
Crane, Arclnvny-road, Highgate, N., dis¬ 
played Tufted Pansies in pans in some 
three dozen varieties, also the more minia¬ 
ture Violettas, and thus shown the collection 
found a host of admirers. Not only is this 
a more natural way of displaying these 
things, but the blossoms arranged in wet 
sand retain their freshness for a much longer 
period. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
Baker. Wolverhampton, and others also had 
rich displays of Pansies, Violas, etc. The 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swan ley, had a 
fine collection of Cannas, succulents, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, and Rambler Roses in the highest 
state of perfection, some dozens of plants 
of the Rambler Rose Lady Gay making 
quite a feast of this delightful plant. 
Tuberous Begonias were in evidence in many 
directions, the Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltliam, and Blackmore and Langdon, 
Bath, each bringing a very fine assortment 
of well-flowered examples. Hardy herbace¬ 
ous and alpine plants, also rock garden ex¬ 
hibits, were numerously shown, and by an 
ever-increasing number, the Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, Mr. R. Farrer, Clapham, 
Yorks, Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, and 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, each displaying 
large collections of the best of these things. 
Messrs. Jas. Vcitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, in a mixed group in No. 1 tent had 
large, effective masses of Kalanclioe kewen- 
sis, K. flammea, with Streptocarpi, 
Richardia Elliottiana, the Himalayan Am- 
phicome Emodi, Cineraria Antique Rose, 


etc. Strawberries and Peaches, the former 
in several of the leading forcing kinds, were 
well shown by the Messrs. Laxton Bros., 
Bedford. In the open air Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Messrs. T. Grippe and Son, Tunbridge Wells, 
Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Chiswick, 
and others had a large display of Acers 
and evergreen shrubs and the like. 

For a complete list of awards, see our 
advertising columns. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry post-morteius.— Wc have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must bo sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptom* pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

White Wyandotte hen dying (John Sim). 
—The cause of death was congestion of the 
liver, and this seems to have been the result, 
of overfeeding. Stop the Barley-meal and 
Indian Corn (especially the latter), and let t he 
fowls work well for their living. Give a light 
feed of thirds and coarsely-ground Oats in the 
morning, and Oats and Buckwheat alternately 
at night. Also give them some iron or steel 
as a tonic in their drinking water.— John 
Freeman. 

Chickens dying (R. L. Dashwood). —The 
cause of death here was atrophy, and this 
seems to have been due to overcrowding and 
to feeding on Maize, which is most unsuit¬ 
able food for chickens. Give them some 
chopped meat or crushed bone, and feed on 
coarsely-ground Oats mixed up with skiin- 
milk chiefly. Do they have complete liberty? 
If not, they should have frequent change of 
ground. Give them also an iron or steel 
tonic in their drinking water.— John Free¬ 
man. 


BIRDS. 

Grey Java sparrow (Mrs. Rcadman).— 
This bird had congestion of the lungs. I 
hardly know how to advise you on these 
matters, in the absence of full information 
as to how the birds are kept, and how fed. 
Have you had previous experience with them, 
or is this a new hobby? If you will write me 
again, giving a full history of the whole 
matter, I shall be very pleased to advise. It 
is not necessary to send any fee. Pending 
this, you had better give vour birds a tonic— 
some Parrish’s chemical food or a little solu¬ 
tion of steel in their drinking water.—JOHN 
Freeman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND TLOWEM. 

Soli for Palma (C.).-Turfy-loam and peat in 
equal parts, with a few pieces of charcoal, about tlie 
size of Nuts, amongst it, with the addition of a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver sand, will grow Palms 
well. When the pots are full of roots, liquid-manure, 
or some good artificial mauure may be given with 
advantage. 

Grevillea robusta from seed (H. BA-This 
plant is easily raised from seeds sown in spring :n 
heat; but they should be new ones, as failures may, 
and do, arise from sowing old seeds. Young plants in 
4}-inch and «3-incli pots are very useful for conserva¬ 
tory, drawing-room, or dinner-table decoration. A 
mixture of sandy-Ioam and peat suits them well. 

Leaf mould from Beech-leaves (DA-Beccli- 
leaves are a longer time decaying than other kind-, 
and do not yield so much mould when they are 
rotten. But the great objection is that they arc 
always mixed with husks of Beech-nuts, which never 
rot properly, and are always a nuisance in the soil. 
Beech-leaves are, however, better than no leaves at 


Acacia lophantha for windows (B.).—This is a 
beautiful plant for windows. It grows freely in the 
ordinary temperature of a sitting-room, and in habit 
unites the delicate green of the Fern with the grace¬ 
ful look of the Talm. It is easily raised from seed. 
The pots should be well drained, and a good loamy 
compost, which should be pressed firmly round the 
roots in potting, should be used. 

Aubrietia (Wilfred B'i/Zic).-It will be better 
that you mark the plants you desire to increase, and, 
when ready, lift and replant them in some reserve 
plot of ground. At the same time you should cut 
away rather closely all the old flower-stems, as these 
are useless for propagating. August and September 
are the best months of the year for increasing these 
plants by means of cuttings, and the latter should be 
inch-long shoots recently made. Strip off with a heel 
from the old stem, and insert in sandy soil in a cool 
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Pure Soap was the foundation of 
Port Sunlight. Every advance that 
has there been made bears witness 
to the purity and efficiency of 

Sunlight Soap. 

It always was It always will be 


PURE. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
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and shady '.spot. The Alyssum is a quick-growing 
plant, and will, in the ordinary way, make good 
flowering tufts for another year. It is usually in 
flower with the Arabia and later on. Give the young 
plants every encouragement. 

Soil for Stephanotis florlbunda (F.). A mis 
ture of good turfy-loam, peat, and a little decom¬ 
posed stable-manure or leaf-mould, to which has been 
added a liberal quantity of sharp sand, forme the best 
compost for the Stephanotis. Good drainage and 
abundance of water when the plants arc in full 
growtli are also essential to the production of fine 
flowers, and the perfect health of the plants. 

The Moneywort (Lysimachia nummularia) as a 
basket-plant (.4.).—Yea; this forms an elegant 
basket-plant for a cold structure. The foliage is 
dense and lustrous, and the flowers, which are golden 
yellow, are so freely produced as to render it a con¬ 
spicuous object when in bloom. It requires a rich 
soil arid abundance of water when growing. There i? 
a golden-leaved variety that is very pretty, and 
equally suitable for baskets. 

Exterminating Bindweed (Bindweed). — The 
way to destroy Bindweed is to fork it out, taking 
away every portion of the roots and burning or other 
wise destroying them. This, however, cannot always 
be done, but whenever the ground is not under crop, 
it is well to use the fork if the roots are deep. A 
certain remedy, however, is persistent and regular 
destruction of the tops by hoeing. If these are never 
allowed to push above the ground for more than a 
week without being destroyed, the route soon perish. 

Cyperus alternifolius (C.).—The temperature 
best suited to the growth of this Cyperus is one of 
about 55 degs. to G5 di-gs. in a general way, and, 
when growing, abundance of writer should be given 
to the roots -in fact, it is almost an aquatic plant. 
You may repot your plant now, using a compost of 
loam and a little sand for it. If you wish to in¬ 
crease your stock, then divide the plants into several 
crowns, and pot each one singly into small pots, and 
if such are kept close and warm for a little while, 
they will soon make good-sized specimens. 

Pig-manure for plants (C.).—This, perhaps, of 
all animal manure, is the most unfitted for pot- 
plants. It is rank, frequently full of the germs of 
insects, and suited only as a dressing for light, dry 
soils, arid for very gross-growing plants. Probably, if 
thrown into a heap, and turned occasionally for a 
year, it might become suitable for potting; but not 
nearly so valuable as horse or cow manure when well 
decomposed. It would possibly assist to purify the 
pig manure if it were mixed with an equal portion of 
dry loam, and kept frequently turned to admit air, 
and thus sweeten it. 

Primula obconlca (H. J.).—No doubt., the irrita 
tion has been set up by the Primula obconiea, as in 
some persons who have a constitutional predisposi¬ 
tion to skin disease, the handling of this plant has 
caused the symptoms you mention. We have handled 
the plant for many years without feeling any ill- 
effects, and many of our friends hnve also done so, 
but in one or two cases we know the plant has had 
to he discarded. Where this irritation follows, the 
best way is not to grow the plant, although the difll 
culty rnay be overcome by wearing gloves. The irri 
tat ion will pass away. In your case the poison has 
been conveyed to the face from the hands. 

Stephanotis leaveB turning yellow (J.).-In 
all probability, the cause of your Stephanotis-leaves 
turning yellow and falling is that, the roots were kept 
too dry during the winter, for t-he soil should always 
be slightly moist at that season. The Stephanotis is 
naturally an evergreen, hence it should never he 
thoroughly dried up. At the same time it will need 
much less water in winter than when in full growth. 
A minimum temperature of 65 degs. at that season is 
very suitable. If the roots have not Suffered too 
severely it Is very probable that your plant will push 
out new shoots and finally recover from the check it 
has sustained. 

Manure water (F.). — In a general way the 
manure-water made from the drainings of cow sheds 
and stables is as safe and good as any liquid stimu 
lant you can use for plants. The drainings should he 
allowed to stand for a few weeks after collecting to 
undergo decomposition,and then given in aclcnrstate, 
largely diluted with pure water—say, in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 gallon or the liquid-manure to A gallons of 
water. You may apply it about two or three times 
a week. Amongst artificial manures, guano, if 


genuine, Ls perhaps as good as any, and may with 
advantage be given to plauts in a liquid form in the 
following proportions: Add au ordinary thumb-potful 
of guano to 4 gallons of water, and when dissolved 
arid settled, use. Never use manure-water in a thick 
state, it is then mast injurious. 

Saxifraga pyramidaiis (5.).-The flowering of 
the plants will cause off-shoots to form, and you can 
easily increase in this way, breaking them off when 
the plant has done blooming, and potting singly into 
small pots, growing on in a cold-frame during the 
summer and repotting next spring. These off shoots 
will then be strong enough to flower after they have 
been well rooted in the fresh soil. You ought to have 
two sets—one blooming and forming offsets, and the 
other growing on to bloom the following year. 

Ferns injured (J.).—The insect attacking your 
Maiden-hair Kern is the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyn- 
chus sulcatus). These beetles are very annoying and 
do much damage to many kinds of plants. They 
always feed at night, remaining hidden during the 
day. We should recommend you to place the plants 
which you suspect harbour these weevils on a white 
sheet, and examine them with a good light in the 
evening. The insects generally full and feigu death 
when disturbed. If none fall on to the sheet, hold 
the plant upside dow n and shake the fronds well over 
the sheet. The grubs of this insect are very destruc¬ 
tive to the roots of many soft-rooted plants. 

Liquid manure (A/.). —Very many things make 
excellent liquid-manure. Droppings from a etnble, 
when fresh and without straw, put into a coarse hag 
and tied, then dropped into a tub of water, are ad¬ 
mirable. These should have the proportion of one 
bushel to 20 gallons of water. If a peek of fresh 
soot be put into the bag also, so much the better. 
Equally good is fowl or sheep-manure put into a 
bag and soaked in the proportion of a bushel to 
25 gallons of water. Of artificial manure, stir 2 lb. 
each of superphosphate, kainit, and nitrate of soda 
into 30 gallons of water, or 6 lb. of any good guano. 
Such liquids should do well for Roses or Sweet Teas, 
and may he given once a week; or, if made weaker 
by adding more water, then twice a week. It is not 
well to allow the liquid to touch the leaves or stems 
of anything watered. 

Guano for pot plants (T. IF.).—Although there 
are so many other sorts of concentrated manures, it 
is doubtful if any of them are so suitable for ama¬ 
teurs as guano is, as it quickly dissolves in water, 
and if not given in excess, .is an excellent stimu¬ 
lant. Those who are not accustomed to use it should 
be content to confine themselves to weak dases, given 
once a week, until they have learnt by observation 
what effect it has on different plants. Half an ounce 
to i gallon of water is quite enough to begin with. 
As a matter of iact, that is as much as >oung and 
growing plants, particularly of such things ns 
ruclttiias, Balsams, Tuberous Begonias, and Mig¬ 
nonette, reutiire. Older plants that have filled their 
pots full of roots will bear it a little stronger, or 
1 ounce of guano to the same quantity of water. 
Once a week is often enough to give it, except it is 
to plants in pots that are much exhausted, either by 
the production of large quantities of fruit or flowers 
Amateurs should remember that uil the concentrated 
manures are of a heating nature, and that plants 
treated with them require more root-moisture after 
two or three applications than they did before. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Carpet-bed .—It is very difficult for us to suggest 

any arrangement, without seeing the place.- Quarry. 

—You should write to some large Orchid-growers, 
such as Messrs. Sander. St. Albans, Herts, or Messrs. 

Jas. Veiteh and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 3.W.- A. E. T. 

—Your only course is to fill your border with the 
ordinary bedding plants, as Calceolarias, Pelar¬ 
goniums. Begonias, Stocks, Asters, etc., etc., with 
Lobelia, Golden Feather, Violas, etc., as an edging. 
— Mrs. Uaussen.- Judging from what you say, we 
think that the Flder has extracted all the good¬ 
ness from the soil, and the Laburnum has perished in 
consequence. Grub the Elder up, and well mulch 
the Laburnum and soak the root# well. You may 
yet save it.— V. Thorburn .—The overdose of lime is, 
no doubt, the cause of the trouble, as it has evi¬ 
dently hurried the roots, and thus affected the foliage. 
Please send us one of the crowns and a piece of root 
attached. -T.-We should advise you to hnve the 

tree root pruned in the early autumn.- P. B. S. 

Your Fern-roots have been attacked by the grubs of 


the Vine-weevil. See reply to “ H. E. M.,” in our issue 
of May 2nd, page 136 Snodgrass.— Try the Horti¬ 
cultural College, Swanley.-C. S. Smith.—The in¬ 

jury to the Pear-leavee la, we think, due to the 
weather. We can find no insects nor trace of any 
fungus. If, however, the trouble increases, please 

send again, and we will do our best to help you.- 

Af. E. Af — See reply to f ‘ G. H. S.," re ‘ Lily of the 
Valley failing,” in our issue of May 30th, page 200. 

- Henry Snaylam. — Please send a sample of the 

foliage and the fruit of the Tomato. Your query is 

very vague.-C. Thorburn.—The specimens you send 

are Tulip bulbils, which, if carefully grown into size, 

will in due course bloom.- Whinhumt .—You give us 

no particulars whatever to help us clear up the 
trouble. Are the Cucumber-plants planted out in a 
house or frame, or are they grown in pots? The 
Cucumber-leaf has evidently been scalded, while the 
Pelargoniums have been allowed to get dry, there 

being also traces of insects on the leaves sent..- 

Black Ink.— Stand them in the sun and they will soon 

begin to root.-Townsman, Bucks.— Without seeing 

the place, it is impossible for us to advise; but, judg¬ 
ing from what you say, we fear the height of the 
fence precludes any possibility of your being able to 
grow anything satisfactorily. If you could lower the 
fence and put in a front of glass the whole 22 feet, 
then you may do «ome good.-— Inquirer. —Wipe it 
well with a cloth, and brush out with a stiff brush 
all the loose Gross. Run a piece of tallow or an 
oiled rag along the edge of the kniven to prevent 

them rusting, and well oil all the bearings.- M. $.— 

The best way is to start from a town in a good 
district—say, like Maidstone or Henley, or Dorchester 
— and ascertain the gardens best worth seeing. As a 
year’s neglect will often spoil a good garden, it i3 
extremely difficult to give a general list of the 
gardens of distinct merit, and very often the show 
places in a district are far from being the best 

gardens or the best managed.-Af.—For a hedge 

you cannot have anything better than Quick, which 
can be bought very cheaply. If you prefer an ever¬ 
green hedge, then plant the common Holly, purchas¬ 
ing strong seedling plants. Brier Rases would have 
answered well, planted at the bottom of the wire 
fence, and allowed to grow at will through the wires. 
You will have to use the knife for the Myrobalan 

Plum-hedge, cutting it in the autumn.- Bath.— Not 

a gardening question.- Miss A. Byfield. — You 

should procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture," 
Barron, price 5s. lid., post free, from 13, Sutton Court- 

road, Chiswick, London, W.- K. B.- See reply to 

“ K., Rugby," page 212. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants F. IF. H. Pen ford. 1, Large 
leaf, Spinea media (syn. 8. confusa); 2, Small leaf, 

Spira-a hypericifolia (syn. S. flagellifortnis).- 

George Groves. I, Funkia Sieholdi; 2. Geranium sp.; 

must have flowers to name.- Col. Fetherstonhaugh. 

— Pyrus Aria var. acandica.- Mrs. Kemplon. — 

Pteonia .tenuifolia. - - Katherine J. Hicks.— Pyrus 
Mains floribunda. IF. B.— 1 and 2, Please send in 
flower; 3, Foam flower (Tiarella eordifolia); 4, Poten- 

tilla sp.; 5, Phlox setacea var.- Seapoint.— Semper- 

vivum II a worth i, not hardy, lift and grow in a pot. 
You can plant it out. pot and all, during the sum¬ 
mer.- Sorthleigh.-l, Spurge Laurel (Daphne Lau- 

reola); 2, Calycanthus floridiw.- A. P. Bouvcrie.- 

Spirwa arguta. We do not reply to letters by post. 

- Bose. — Next week.- Cornwall. — 1, Primula 

juponiea.- Sax. — 1, The Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus); 2, Saxifraga hypnoidea; 3, S. hypnoides var. 

- K. G.—We must have a flowering specimen.— 

E. F. S.—By asking for the names of the Pelar¬ 
goniums, you set us a task considerably beyond the 
lowers of any horticultural adviser in this country, 
t is, of course, absolutely impossible to name a 
variety from a piece of stem and a few decaying 
leaves with no signs of flowers. The small-leaved 
kind is what ia known as the Nutmeg-scented Pelar¬ 
gonium, whose botanical name is Pelargonium fra- 

grans.- G. Cook. — 1, The Corsican Pine; 2, Cuprej- 

.sus nutkamis; 3, ThuiopsLs dolabrata; 4. Hemlock 
Spruce. -.4. M. P.— Impossible to name from the 
three tiny leaven you send us. E. B. Simpson 

Iris florentina.-IF. II. M. l. Viburnum Tinas luci- 

diim; 2, The Guelder Rase (Viburnum Opulus sterile); 

3, Evergreen Oak.-F. T. /*.—1. Acliinienes tuhiflora 

(syns. Doliehoderia tuhiflora and Gloxinia tuhiflora); 

2, Bras-siu brachiata; 8, Pterin longifolia.-.S'. G — 

Berberis sp., specimen too poor to name with any 

certainty.-.4. F.—1, Pyrus Mains floribunda; 2, 

Sedum Lydium. 
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AN INVALUABLE INSECTICIDE FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN. 


(jardo is effectual for all kinds of Aphis and other insect pests. It is non-poisonous, soluble in water and, if used 
according to instructions, does not discolour or leave any visible film on the foliage or flowers. 

Gardo is used by some of the best amateurs and largest members of the trade at home and abroad. Sold in 
Tins: 1/-, 1/6, 2/6 & 4/- each. Drums: 1 gall. 7/6; 2 gall. 13/6; 5 gall. 30/» each, by Seedsmen, 

or sent direct from Ipswich on receipt of P.0. 

Send a post card for full particulars and directions for use to 

THE CHEMICAL UNION, LIMITED, IPSWICH. 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES AT THE TEMPLE 
FLOWER SHOW. 

It would be, perhaps, more consistent with 
actual facts to have headed this paper vege¬ 
tables not at the Temple show, for, to tell 
the truth, it. was disappointing to find amidst 
such a wealth of flowering plants flowers 
related over and over again rid nauseam 
almost.; they were so abundant that, so im¬ 
portant a section of garden produce as vege¬ 
tables was poorly represented. When such 
abortions as Japanese stunted trees, and 
shrubs, trained and hard clipped to repre¬ 
sent animals nr birds, were in great force, 
tilings, from a true gardening aspect, so 
utterly worthless, except to the vendors, it 
was no matter for surprise if many visitors 
did express regret that vegetables, the most 
important, perhaps, of all garden products, 
were hardly seen. But for a very nice col¬ 
lection of young frame-grown Potatoes and a 
few medium products from a Franco-English 
garden, there would have been left but some 
bundles of Asparagus from Colchester and 
Cambridge—very fine samples indeed to re¬ 
present what everybody looks for and needs. 
Why our l>est home gardeners do not make 
up, os so many of them can, high-class col¬ 
lections, if but to show what English-grown 
vegetables are, passes comprehension. 
Amidst the wealth of flowers an occasional 
break, in the shape of a collection of vege¬ 
tables, would come like a green oasis in a 
sandy desert, and. when seen, evoke far 
more of interest and pleasure than would, so 
many of monotonous flowers. It is to be 
feared that only the spur of prizes will in¬ 
duce professional gardeners to exhibit of 
such produce. They are in a different posi¬ 
tion from traders, who if they exhibit qt, some 
considerable ex)>ense do recoup themselves 
somewhat by getting an advertisement, and 
doing some business.' 

If anyone really interested in vegetable 
culture would step into the breach and offer 
to private gardeners the stimulus of prizes, 
no doubt, some fine exhibits would soon re¬ 
sult. The collection of fifty-two varieties of 
Potato: s, early and late, set up very effec¬ 
tively in dishes, which Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons sent, were all from a planting in 
frames on February 20th last. The frames 
were set on beds of tree-leaves, which fur¬ 
nished just a little bottom warmth, but no 
other aid other than the glass covering was 
given, and the protection of mats at night. 
So treated the results were excellent, even 
with mid-season and late varieties, which, of 
course, except for the special purpose of 
making such display, no one would dream of 
planting in frames to produce early tubers. 
The best sample in the whole collection was 
the new early Kidney^CHadiator, fnlowed by 
May Queen, the feut^n^rjtleafs. 


Early White Beauty, Harbinger, and others j 
that are best suited for frame work. 

There is no reason why far more early 
Potatoes are not thus easily grown, as so | 
soon as the crop is off in May, Cucumbers, 
Marrows, dwarf Kidney Beans, or other low- 
growing crops may follow, and thus enable 
the frames to be utilised two or three times 
over. From a lady’s garden in Berks, the 
culture of which is on the French system of 
forcing early Carrots, Lettuces, Radishes, 
Cauliflowers, and so on, in frames on dung 
beds, came a. collection of early frame Car¬ 
rots, Paris White Cos and white Dutch 
Cabbage. Lettuces, Jersey Navet white long 
Turnips, and French Breakfast Radishes. 
None of these showed any special merit. A 
collection of French grown similar products, 
shown in the small crates in which sent over 
here, was staged by a London seed firm, blit 
the only noteworthy feature was fine heads 
of white Six Weeks’ Cauliflower, the other 
things being quite indifferent,. It, is a poor 
lot of vegetables to )*• thus described as re¬ 
presenting British gardening at the recent, 
Temple show. A. D. 


NOTES ON ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus was very late this spring, the ex¬ 
ceptionally cold, cutting winds during the 
month of April, with frequent frosts—and 
some of them severe -being responsible for 
its backward state. Not until the last few 
days of April was T aide to cut the first 
bundle, and thus not too fine in appearance. 
Since May came in with sunshine and mois¬ 
ture, a more kindly growth is apparent. 
Newly-planted beds or quarters have made 
but little progress up to the time of writing 
(May 6th), but rapid growth must ensue with 
the change of weather, and as soon as ever 
the rows can be noted and the soil workable, 
the flat hoe should be plied between the 
plants. This will aerate the ground for the 
admission of sun and air, as well as kill the 
annual weeds. Assuming that the plot was 
amply manured previous to planting, 110 
other assistance in the way of artificial 
dressings will be Requisite, aft in the case rd 
beds now in cut. The latter must claim the 
attention of cultivators up to mid-July, 
affording a weekly surface-dressing of guano, 
nitrate of soda, salt, or other approved 
chemical, this to be hoed in each time, if 
possible, for the same reason as stated 
above. As the crop is later, the cutting may 
he extended a week or ten days, but the knife 
should he withheld towards the 10th of July, 
or the plants will l>e weakened. A custom 
too prevalent with many a kitchen gardener 
is thrusting the knife too deeply into the 
crowns when gathering the heads. There 
can be no doubt that many n shoot is severed 
in this way before it appears above ground. 
All weak spray and any seedlings should lie 
cut away. Seedlings from seed sown in 
April should be thinned out to about 


3 inches apart in the row immediately they 
are large enough to handle, thrusting a 
pointed label underneath the root, or many 
get broken off. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage Veitch's Incomparable.- Very 
fine, solid hearts of this Cabbage were exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Veiteh and Sons at the 
Vincent square hall recently. The variety is 
one selected during the past ten or twelve 
years by Mr. W. Allen, of Gunton Park, and 
has the reputation of being one of the very 
earliest to heart in in the spring-time. So 
far as my experience of it has gone, it is one 
of the. most consistent of Cabbages I have 
seen. Some fifty plants sent to Hackwood 
Park Gardens last autumn were planted be 
side other stocks, and when I saw them re¬ 
cently more perfect resemblance throughout. 

I have never l>efore seen in any Cabbage. If 
any reader lias grown the variety direct from 
seed, and will give his opinion on its merits 
so raised it will be interesting. Of course, 
there are few varieties, howsoever perfect 
the stock, that do not give a few' plants 
from seed which are rather coarser than is 
the true stock, lienee how far Incomparable 
is consistent to form can only he shown by 
raising from seed. Varieties that I have 
seen hearting in finely, and early this year, 
are Sutton’s April and Flower of Spring, 
Ellam’s Early, and Mein’s No. 1.—A. D. 

Potatoes. On this date (May 20th) we 
have often had severe frosts, which have cut 
down Potatoes and done grave injury. This 
season Potato growth is no earlier than 
usual ; indeed, it is, in some cases, later, 
because heavy rains interfered with plant¬ 
ing. But that applied solely to late varie¬ 
ties, first earlies having been got in very well 
and in good time. These it. is which now 
offer prey for frost, should any come, but 
with the weather of a July nature, causing 
growth to be rapid, there seems no reason to 
fear the frost visitations of former years will 
be repeated, and, therefore, all is full of good 
prospect for Potatoes. Tops well up have 
been moulded up to their fullest capacity, 
and soil can no longer -be -depended upon to 
furnish protection were such needed. No¬ 
thing is better for that purpose now than a 
quantity of dry straw litter, which, should 
temperature fall over night, can be shaken 
over the tender Potato tops. Should we get. 
through the month without harm from frost, 
we may expect to have plenty of nice young 
Potatoes early in July. D. 

Tomatoes. Frequent attention is required 
in the removal of side growths. Most 
growers train their plants to single stems. 
We sometimes take two stems from each 
plant when they are trained in span roofed 
houses, with other plants, such as French 
Beans beneath, and the crop is generally 
sa is factory. I) > not over-water at any time. 

. .1 
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FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL FRUIT TREES. 
ThEre is one peculiarity about the fruit- 
tree bloom this year that I have not noticed 
in so marked a degree for many years, and 
that is, that owing to the extraordinary 
weather of the past few weeks we have nearly 
all sorts and varieties of fruit-trees in bloom 
at one time. In this part of the south coast 
we very rarely get a heavy fall of snow all 
the winter, but this year we had the extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle of snow slipping off the 
roofs of our glasshouses until it buried up 
the bedding and other plants put out to 
harden off. Notwithstanding this, I have 
hopes of a good crop of fruit. Amongst Pears 
I notice Marie Louise is flowering freely, 
and a very striking object it makes in my 
fruit garden. The next rows are of William’s 
Bon Chretien, probably the most popular, as 
well as profitable, of all market Pears. The 
blooms of this are small and of little decora¬ 
tive value. I grow the Pitmaston Duchess in 
all sorts of forms—bush, pyramid, espalier, 
and on walls. This has splendid trusses of 
bloom. It is one of the most beautiful Pears 


Morello. Almonds are deserving of a fore¬ 
most place where a bit of colour early in the 
year is needed, while the Quince and Medlar 
are so distinct in habit of growth and flower 
that they should not be excluded from even 
the most limited collection of fruit-trees. 

Gosport. James Groom. 


APPLE FRENCH CRAB. 

This is an Apple which has quite a num¬ 
ber of synonyms, but among them Winter 
Greening and Easter Pippin, in addition 
to the name given above, are those 
under which the variety is generally 
propagated and sold. It is an old Apple, 
but still one of the longest keepers in cul 
tivation, for with care the fruits can be had 
in sound condition till Apples come again. 
The fruits, as may be seen by our illustra¬ 
tion, are medium-sized, regularly formed, 
very solid and firm-looking, having dark 
green skins, with just a tinge of colour on the 
sunny side. The flesh is brisk, juicy, and fla¬ 
vour acid, and its cooking qualities are of a 
high order. It is a hardy grower and a 
free cropper, and good alike for orchard 
or garden cultivation. It used formerly to 


ing, and no more afterwards than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. With regard to outer bor¬ 
ders, the portion where the roots are situated 
should be covered with shutters, or something 
that will throw off rain, just as the berries 
show signs of colouring, and afford no water 
until the Grapes are cut. Also maintain a 
rather dry atmosphere in the part of the 
house where the rods are trained, and dis¬ 
continue damping down. A partial severing 
of the lateral bearing the bunch will arrest 
splitting, but is unnecessary if the foregoing 
rules are strictly observed.] 

Truit tree pests.—I am told there is a composi¬ 
tion made for placing round the trunks of fruit treea 
at this time of year to prevent grubs and insects 
crawling lip out of the ground. I should be greatly 
obliged if you would say where the article can ho 
procured? Also, what is the best, application to use, 
as spray or as powder, for fruit-trees to stop such 
damage to fruit us is usually caused by grubs pi.ro- 
ing it?—MEmeus. 

[There are various kinds of materials sold 
for the purpose named, all of which consist 
largely, if not entirely, of some kind of 
grease. This is spread on bands of paper 
about 9 inches in width and long enough to 
encircle the trees to be dealt with, and 
fastened with string. This arrests and traps 
all insect# which attempt to crawl up the 
stems of the trees—particularly the wingless 
female winter moth (Cheimatobia brumata)— 
for the purpose of egg-laying on the branches 
and young wood. A special kind of paper 
(greaseproof) lias to be used on which to 
spread the grease, and the latter has to be 
frequently renewed in order that the traps 
may remain effective. These paper bands 
should be placed on the stems of the trees 
some 2 feet to 3 feet from the ground early 
in September, allowing them to remain till 
the end of March before taking them away. 
A good preparation is that named “smear¬ 
ing" grease, and this you can purchase at a 
cheap rate from a horticultural sundriesman, 
and the grease-proof paper also. In addi¬ 
tion to grease-banding, give your trees a 
thorough spraying in October next, and again 
towards the end of January, 1909, using the 
caustic alkali solution, so* often mentioned 
and recommended in this journal, for the 
purpose. As you are evidently' also troubled 
with the caterpillar of the codlin-moth 
(Carpocapsa pomouella), be sure and gather 
up all maggotty fruits as they fall from the 
trees and burn them, and, if practicable, 
you may' also spray the trees with Paris 
green. Should the trees be situated in the 
garden, the use of this poisonous compound 
would be quite out of the question, and you 
had then better resort to the use of an in¬ 
secticide, such as paraffin emulsion, to kill 
any caterpillars which may be present on the 
trees, as many make their escape from the 
fruits before they fall. The right moment to 
make use of the above is when you observe 
the fruits begin to fall from the tree, and give 
two or three applications. In any case, the 
Paris green mixture mentioned must be used 
with the greatest caution, on account of its 
poisonous nature.] 

Apple Hanwell Souring. —I herewith send 
a specimen of Apple Hanwell Souring, re¬ 
cently figured in your pages. You will see it 
has kept well, upholding its reputation as a 
very useful late variety. At Shoreham Place 
Gardens, Sevenoaks, Kent, there are two 
trees of Hanwell Souring, or there were a 
few years ago. and I should say, by' the size 
of the trees, they are sixty or seventy years 
old. A man named Hanwell was head' gar¬ 
dener at Shoreham Place about sixty years 
ago, as far as I can gather from the old people 
about, here, and I think that, would imply 
that lie was the raiser. But, as you say, the 
name of the raiser is a email matter. Why 
let such an Apple die out? Here you have 
an almost perfect kitchen Apple, but never 
see it planted or even listed. Why, I fail to 
see.—J. Booker, Shoreham, Sevenoals, 
Kent. 


" The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds * -New Edition , 10th , rented, with descrip- 
tiom of all the bent plants, trees , and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” m «»/ also l* 
had jinelfi hound iti £- Vide., fralf vellum, SJ,s. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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Apple French Crab. 


when in bloom. The old favourite, Jar¬ 
gonelle, one of the earliest, of all Pears to 
ripen, has very fine trusses of flowers, and 
as this sort will not stand spur-pruning, I 
always leave the young annual shoots at full 
length, and in their second year they make 
perfect garlands of bloom. Beurre d’Amanlis 
has fine blooms as well as fine fruits. 

The Pear is quite eclipsed in beauty by the 
Apple, the flowers of which are just opening. 
Most of the early Codlin varieties, of which 
Lord Suffield is a good example, have very 
fine, well-coloured blooms, but they are, as 
a rule, so very prolific that they do not make 
such large trees as some of the later-keeping 
winter Apples. The old Deux Ans makes 
very large trees, and is a noble-looking speci¬ 
men tree. An Apple called The Scarlet Goff, 
largely growm in Kentish orchards, is one of 
the handsomest of Apples either in bloom or 
in fruit. Amongst our first-class cooking 
Apples now in bloom there are few more 
striking than Warner’s King, Lord Derby, 
and Bismarck; while in late dessert Apples 
Scarlet Nonpareil is splendid, both in colour 
of bloom and fruit. Cherries have made a 
wonderful display this season ; May Duke, 
White and Black Hearts are like driven 
snow, but they are all eclipsed by the dwarfer 
but more graceful, pendulous shoots of the 
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be more extensively cultivated than now, 
and we have seen excellent, samples produced 
by old orchard trees. 

NOTES AND KB PLIES. 

Grapes cracking.- In vinery under my charge I 
have 2 rods of Muscat of Alexandria, one Madresfteld 
and one Alicante. On rod of Muscat the berries, 
here and there, are the same us those enclosed, it 
happens on the back side of bunches. Will you 
kindly tell me the cause? Berries on all the other 
rods are all right. Vinery south-west: gets no sun 
until 8.30 u.m., sun strikes very hot up to 6.30 p.m. 

[Madresfield Court Black Muscat is no¬ 
toriously given to the splitting of its berries, 
although this trouble is not wholly confined to 
this sort, as your specimens of berries show. 
The fault lies principally at the roots, parti¬ 
cularly so if they are in an outside border, 
and, therefore, less under control, as they 
then imbibe more moisture than the Vines 
are capable of assimilating, and the berries 
swell or become so distended that the excess 
of sap at last causes them to split. The best 
means of combating it is to let the lateral 
grow ths extend beyond the bunches, as far as 
circumstances will permit. This will tend to 
absorb a good deal of the superabundant sap. 
Then, in the ease of an inside border, give a 
good watering when the berries start colour¬ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TWO GOOD NEW VIBURNUMS. 

On April 14th last the Viburnum herewith 
figured (V. Carlesi) was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society, an 
award which I fully expect to see increased 
to that of a first-class certificate when it is 
better known. This Viburnum is a native 
of Corea, from whence one would scarcely 
expect to receive a thoroughly hardy shrub, 
as this has proved to be. For its introduc¬ 
tion we are, I believe, indebted to Messrs. 
Boehmer, of Yokohama, but it was distri¬ 
buted by MM. Lemoinc et fils, of Nancy, in 
the autumn of 1905. It is a deciduous 
species, and the leaves, which are more or 
less pubescent, suggest those of the Wayfar¬ 
ing Tree (Viburnum Lantana). The flowers, 
reminding one of those of a Rondeletia, arc 


is a sturdy growing bush, whose broadly- 
lanceolate leaves are each from 8 inches to 
9 inches in length, and 2 inches to 2£ inches 
in width. They are on the upper surface 
dark green, and very much channelled, while 
the underside is covered with a dun coloured 
toDientum. The flowers, borne in dense 
corymbs in May and June, are yellowish- 
white in colour, and not particularly showy. 
The berries that succeed them become bright 
red. changing afterwards to almost black. 
A first-class certificate was given to this 
Viburnum on September 17th last. 

X. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica alba.— At the 

present time a specimen of this is in full 
bloom on a wall facing south, and is an object 
of great beauty. To my mind, this is the 
most frcc-flowering of all the Japanese 


Flo.vering shoots of Viburnum Carlesi. 


borne in rounded terminal heads. When ; 
fully expanded they are white, but the re¬ 
verse of the petals has a reddish tinge, and j 
the buds are entirely of that hue. The 
flowers are of a thick, wax-like texture, and | 
are larger individually than these of the 
Laurustinus, one of the best-known members 
of the Viburnum family. 

The plant shown on April 14th had been 
flowered under glass, but at Kew on May 9th 
it was blooming beautifully in the open 
ground, apparently quite unaffected by the 
cold and snowy weather of a fortnight 
previously. At present this Viburnum is an 
expensive plant, but it will, no doubt, be¬ 
come in time a very popular ehrrtb. I had 
almost omitted to mention the pleasing 
fragrance of the expanded blossoms, in which 
feature it. as far as I am aware, surpasses 
all other Viburnuins/'’~ > 

VIBURNUM of 

Messrs. Veitch’s intrormetions f^jyh Central- 
China, is a promising evergreen shrub. It 


Quinces, and for covering a large area of 
wall space in a short time it is unequalled, 
as it is such a vigorous grower. Although 
growing so rapidly, it does not fail to produce 
plenty of spur growths and flower-buds, and 
it surpasses, by far, Ihe old C. japonica in 
these two particulars. A very pretty- 
coloured variety ie C. j. Moerloesii, but it is 
not nearly so free as the foregoing. The 
colour, in this case, is white, suffused with 
carmine. C. cardinalis is also another effec¬ 
tive-coloured variety, the tint being a 
salmon-scarLet.—W. K. 

Cutting branches off Pine trees - The lower 
boughs were removed. I think, a year ago—at least, 
from Douglas and other Pines—sawing ulose to the 
trunk. They bleed considerably. Will this hurt the 
trees, which are fine .specimens, about sixty years 
old? —LADY P. CHRISTIE. 

[We ourselves have boughed a great many 
trees without any noticeable injury, but the 
best way is to let them be thrown off natur¬ 
ally, as always happens in the close wood. 
Many placen, however, arc disfigured by not 


removing the lower boughs of the Pines and 
other trees which have ceased to be of any 
use to them, and prevent the free current of 
air and view, so we never hesitate to remove 
them. -Ed.J 

Is the Platanus occidentals off value?— 

P.'oceidentalis is not considered the equal of 
P. orientalis, because it is subject to leaf 
blight, which the Oriental Plane is not. This 
blight attacks it in early summer, damaging 
the leaves to such an extent that they fall 
from the tree, continuing to litter the ground 
all the summer. The Oriental Plane is not 
subject to the same attack, or, if it is, it has 
never been reported as doing any great injury 
to it. This blighting of the foliage debars 
P. occidentals from general use, so much 
so that many nurseries do not stock this tree. 
Concerning the distinction between the two 
species, there is a difference in the leaves, 
as cun be seen when the two are compared. 

hut it cannot well be described 
to be plain enough to be of use 
here. When trees commence 
to hear seeds it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish them. The American 
Plane bears its seeds in single 
balls, while those of the Orien 
tal are mostly in twos, some- 
limes in threes, and even in 
fours at times, rarely in ones. 
This is a good guide, enabling 
anyone to collect the seed true 
to name and to get cuttings 
in the same way—for it can be 
grown easily from cuttings. 
Joseph Meehan, in Florists 
Exchange. 

Hydrangea arborescens 
grandiflora. Last year an 
award of merit was given to a 
distinct variety of the North 
American If. arborescens, a 
very old plant in gardens. 
This has fhe large, sterile 
flowers, which constitute the 
showiest portion of the in¬ 
florescence in a Hydrangea, 
limited to a scattered few 
around the outside of the clus¬ 
ter. From this the newcomer 
differs markedly in the whole 
of the blossoms being sterile, 
and, consequently, it forms a 
massive head of blossoms, 
somewhat suggesting the 
variety of the common H. Hor- 
tensin, known as Thomas Hogg. 
The flowers of this last are 
white, as are also those of the 
newcomer. Whether H. arbo 
rescens grandiflora will be¬ 
come as popular for pot cul¬ 
ture as H. paniculata grnndi 
flora remains to be seen, but 
many good judges anticipate a 
great future for it.—X. 

Spiraea arguta. This is 
one of the finest of the many 
shrubby members of the genus, 
and in May it is one of the 
most delightful of white¬ 
flowering shrubs we have. 

There are about, it a grace 

and charm which are not easily surpassed, 
and a good plant, with its graceful, arch¬ 
ing branches, elegant leaves, and beauti¬ 
ful flowers, is certain to attract atten¬ 

tion. It is a perfectly hardy shrub, and 
while a few others of the genus suffered con¬ 
siderably from the April frosts of this year, 
S. arguta was unhurt, and has been flower¬ 
ing as freely as usual. It bears many little 
pure white flowers, which frequently come a 
i little before the small leaves. As a wall 
1 shrub it is very pretty, but it is as a bush in 
the open that it displays its beauty best. Al¬ 
though understood to grow about 5 feet high, 

1 it will reach a greater height, and I have 
a specimen about 6 feet high, which will 
attain still greater size. No one who ac¬ 
quires this beautiful, shrub is ever likely to 
[ regret doin g WflWftkVom 

’ lislier. post free, for 2 f. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Much depends upon the cultural treatment 
given to the plants during the next few 
months, and unless their requirements are 
met from time to time, it is hopeless to ex¬ 
pect success. In a recent article we advised 
the final potting of these plants. We again 
emphasise the fact that this work should he 
carried out forthwith in the case of all 
plants that have not yet been dealt with. 
Exhibition varieties must be finally potted 
without delay, otherwise it will h(‘ unreason¬ 
able to expect the plants to produce large, 
deep flowers, which are absolutely essential 
for exhibition. It is only bv a long season of 
high culture and uninterrupted growth that 
good plants can be grown, from which will 
be developed buds of a desirable kind. 

The plants that were put into their flower¬ 
ing pots a week or two since have recovered 
from the check, and are, no doubt, nicely 
established. They should now lx* given more 
open quarters where they arc to stand 
throughout the summer months. The best 
position for plants from this period until they 
are housed in mid-September or October 
next is one where they may be fully exposed 
to the sun’s influence. We know this is not 
possible in all gardens, but this should be 
striven after as far as possible. In any case, 
avoid placing the plants anywhere near tall 
trees, as they will most assuredly become 
drawn. In many gardens good standing 
ground in the open is very difficult to obtain, 
the only place available being that at the 
sides of the garden walks. This is not at all 
a bad position, provided no dwarf trees arc 
growing near to them. It. is imperative, 
however, when stood in such a position, that 
the plants be not. crowded. In good open 
positions make the rows run from north to 
south, standing the pots on planks, slates, 
tiles, or anything-sifted ashes, if nothing 
else is available to prevent the ingress of 
worms through the bole in the bottom of the I 
pot. Plants should be staked before placing 
them in position in their summer quarters, 
securely fastening these stakes to wires 
.strained between stout, upright posts running 
i he whole length of the row. There should 
l*e one, two, or three rows *»f wire, accord¬ 
ing to the height of the plants. Dwarf plants 
will obtain sufficient support from one row 
of wire fixed about 3 feet from the ground. 
Those taller may have another row of wire 
fixed 2 feet, higher, and the tallest, plants 
may have still another row of wire strained 
1 1 feet above the second one. To make these 
rows of strained wire secure, it is necessary 
to insert a strut on the inside of the poles 
at both ends of the- row', in this way pre¬ 
venting the end poles being pulled over by 
the severe strain upon them when the 
weather is boisterous. Stand the plants 
about 1 foot apart, taking the measurement 
between the pots. In arranging the plants in 
rows, care must Iki observed to place them 
in order of height, so that those of dwarf 
growth be secured to the single row of wire, 
and so on, increasing in height until the 
taller plants are reached. If there is only 
one row*, or if there be a scries of two or 
three rows, it is a good plan to commence at 
the south end of the row with the dwarfest 
plants, working gradually up from this point 
to the tallest plants. By attention to this 
simple rule readers will at once appreciate 
the impossibility of one row' of plants over¬ 
shadowing that "of another, as by uniformity 
of arrangement each row of plants is able to 
obtain the full benefit of the sun’s influence 
throughout the whole of the day. Generally 
speaking, the rows should be from 4 feet to 
(» feet apart—I prefer the latter, but in 
the circumscribed areas of most gardens this 
is not always possible. Crowding the plants 
must be avoided, however, and we would be 
disposed to grow fewer plants, and do them 
well, rather than ha-v^ a larger niunber and 
grow them indifferently.,^ ff I /> 

Keep a sharp laok-imi/ior ScsIAL pests. 
The close weather of late has bdku?favourable 
In th.o increase of croeil-flv. hut this nest 


may lx* eradicated by dusting the points of 
the shoots with Tobacco-powder- Earwigs 
are already giving evidence of their depreda¬ 
tions, and to prevent trouble from this source, 
inverted pots should be placed on the stakes, 
previously placing a little hay or paper in 
them, and shaking the contents out each 
morning. By these means many of the ear 
wigs may be trapped. 

As to’watering, give the plants constant 
attention. Never water a plant unless it, is 
dry, and this may be ascertained by rap 
ping each individual pot, and those that give 
off a distinct ring in response should have 
water. A dull thud given off in response 
indicates that no water will he required by 
the plant for sonic time at least. 

E. G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SOLD AN ELLAS. 

Among the choicest, of the alpine flowers 
which succeed in our climate arc the So Id till- 
el lax, little gems of the Alps of Southern 
Europe. They may be said to be ideal plants 
for the rock-garden, so neat are they in 
their growth, and so beautiful in their 
flowers. That they are frequently unrepre¬ 
sented in collections of alpines is not the 
fault, of the plants themselves, but is due to 
the fact that many persons take little pains 
to meet their requirements, with the result 
that they are either shrivelled up by some 
dry anti warm summer or are found in a 
flower less condition from year to year. Those 
failures can easily be remedied, and there 
are some sound principles, which, if followed, 
will solve the difficulties which many have 
experienced with these Soldancllas. 

hi their native habitat the Soldanellas 
enjoy different conditions from those which 
prevail here, and it is the lack of these which 
is largely responsible for their failure in this 
country. They like moisture in summer, but 
they abhor it above their heads in winter. 
At home they arc shrouded in snow for a long 
period in winter, and in spring and summer 
they enjoy the water which flows from the 
same in melting; but in our gardens they 
are frequently planted on a dry rockery, and 
in winter are exposed to the rain, snow, and 
sleet, which, with too swift, alternations, they 
have to encounter. The Hummer drought is 
di/snxtroiis to the health of the plant: the 
winter’s changes are the cause of their non 
flowering. Another cause of failure is the 
absence of a top-dressing. The Soldanella 
should he given a moiist soil, and in the drier 
parts of the country a position by the edge 
of a bog garden, but slightly above it, and 
with some stones packed about the crowns, 
will suit them splendidly. In wet neighbour¬ 
hoods they do not require so much moisture 
at their roots, and there they thrive best in 
a half-shaded place at the base of rockwork, 
but in a freely-drained soil, composed of 
peat, or leaf-soil, loam, and a little sand, 
water being occasionally applied in the 
shape of copious (makings, in continued dry 
weather only. A few* stones placed about 
the plants will help to keep down drought. 
The contrast between plants which are thus 
accommodated and those whicli are perched 
on a ledge of a rockery, and are xoon shri¬ 
velled up with summer sun, is great. Under 
the former conditions they develop crowns 
which flower, provided the precautions above- 
named are followed. 

In order to induce regular flowering, there 
is nothing better than a piece of glass or 
a handlight raised a few’ inches above the 
plant, and put on from October until the 
flowering begins. It may, however, be al¬ 
lowed to remain until the flowering is past, 
but afterwards the sun is apt to become too 
strong, and the glass should be removed. I 
have experimented w ith this for some years, 
and have found the covering of the plant 
with glass an almost infallible factor in pro¬ 
ducing flowers. Some four or more species 
of Soldanella are in cultivation, and all are 
very beautiful, and worth cultivating in 
gardens. 

Soldanella alpina.— This, the Blue Al¬ 
pine Moonwort, is a lovely plant, with 
round i h, rather kidney-shaped leaves, that 
ur ’ rv in substance, and producing 


beautifully fimbriated, bell-like flowers. 
Those depend, two or four together, from % 
stem some 3 inches high, and appear about 
April. This species is one of the best of the 
genus, and there arc a few varieties of it 
whicli differ but little from the type, although 
some are more free flowering than others. 
S. a. pyrolwfolia is one of the best varieties; 
S. a. alba has white flowers. 

Soldanella minima. —The smallest Alpine 
Moonwort is a beautiful little plant, flowering 
about the same time as S. alpina. but pro¬ 
ducing flower-stems some 2 inches high only. 
Each bears one flower only ; the blooms are 
cut to about a third of their length, and they 
are more spreading than those of S. alpina, 
while the colouring is pleasing, the flowers 
being suffused with lilac. If the interior is 
examined, it will be found to be striped with 
purple. 

Soldanella Montana. —This is a favourite 
plant with many persons. Its two to 
four purple blossoms are developed on 
scapes 3 inches high ; the petals are prettily 
cut, to about the half of their length. The 
leaves of the Mountain Moonwort are almost 
round, with a few crenations at the margin. 

Soldanella pusilla. —This is said by 
some authorities to be synonymous with 
S. Clusii, but there is some confusion on the 
subject, and it is to be feared that it will bo 
difficult for the gardener to clear up this 
point. According to the Kcw Hand list of 
Herbaceous Plants, S. Clusii of F. W. 
Schmidt is synonymous with S. niontanu var. 
hungarica. but it appears from other sources 
that. S. Clusii of Gaudin is synonymous with 
S. pusilla, which is the one generally sold 
under this name, it is a lovely little plant, 
bearing from one to two beli-shaped blue 
flowers oil the scape, these not being fringed, 
but only neatly notched around the margin. 
The blooms appear about April. This is a 
charming little Soldanella, and not at all 
difficult to cultivate. There is also a. white 
variety of it. 

Soldanella x hvbrida. —'Phis is said to 
be a natural hybrid between S. alpina and S. 
pusilla. and is apparently cultivated at Kew, 
but 1 have not come across it there, and can¬ 
not. say anything about it. It has been in 
commerce, but at, a high price, like another 
not in the Kew collection—S. x Ganderi, a 
hybrid of S. alpina and S. minima.—S. 
Aiinott, in the (Jardnirrs* Chronirfe. 

WALLFLOWERS. 

In a town villa front garden 1 have just 
seen flowering beneath a hedge of the Golden 
Privet numerous plants «>f the pretty prim 
rose hued Wallflower. If planted so. ax a 
matter of taste, the intention was admir¬ 
able, as a deep blood red would have been 
inharmonious in such case, and a rich yellow 
would have been too gaudy. But where 
there are green backgrounds either rich 
crimson or brilliant yellow hues are in good 
keeping, and produce a charming effect. How 
well off we are in relation to Wallflowers to 
have them now in distinct colours, and so 
reliable that not one plant in a hundred 
varies from its neighbour! No doubt, the 
most popular colours are the primrose, yel¬ 
low, and blood-red ; but to these, where it is 
desired to have a collection, may be added 
the fawn, or chamois, ruby-purple, and buff 
or brown, thus giving a charming selection. 

To have good, sturdy plants to flower early 
next spring, seed should l>e sown at once in 
ordinary garden soil, doing it thinly in shal¬ 
low', broad drills, so that the seedlings be 
not crowded. Under ordinary conditions, 
germination follows in from ten to fourteen 
days. When the plants are strong enough, 
it ’is well to lift them carefully, shortening 
their tap-roots, if such have formed, then 
dibbling them out oil to a nursery plot of 
soil that is rather firm and by no means rich. 
If put out each way at 12 inches apart, root 
ing soon follows, and no further trouble be¬ 
yond keeping the surface soil clean with a 
hoe need be taken. Transplanting to where 
desired to flower need not take place till 
November, and then, if the soil of the nur¬ 
sery has been well moistened, plants will 
iift with good balls of soil and roots, and. 60 
• treated, feel the shifting but slightly The 
comparatively hard treatment revived helps 
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to keep the wood hardy, and little influence 
for harm is exercised by the winter weather. 
Such plants will commence blooming much 
earlier than will those from later sowings 
which have been planted where to bloom 
direct from the seed-beds. It us a great 
advantage to have Wallflowers in Full bloom 
in the early spring. D. 

MORI SI A HYPOG.EA. 

This delightful little rock plant should be 
in every garden, since it requires no winter 
protection, and flowers for several months. 

It is now at its best, its rosettes of dark 
green, shining leaves being covered with 
widely-expanded- flowers of the richest yel¬ 
low. In a favourable spot it will commence 
to bloom in February, and continue in 
flower until June; indeed, a blossom or two 
may sometimes be seen in warm and sunny 
nooks in the rock garden as early as Decem¬ 
ber. The flowers, which are as large as a 
sixpence, are produced singly on short stalks 
rising very little above the tufted foliage. 
The ]>etals are wedge-shaped, and twice as 
long as the sepals. It is of the easiest pos¬ 
sible culture, and will grow in almost any 
position. It is a very deep rooting plant, 
and should, therefore, l>e provided with a 
good depth of soil, while it requires ample 
drainage, as stagnant moisture around the 
roots is prejudicial to it in the winter 
months. It. thrives in sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, and also grows well in gritty peat. 
It is well to apply a top-dressing of sandy 
loam and leaf-mould in November, as its 
roots spread very quickly in this, and it will 
soon form quite a largo patch. There arc* 
few- prettier sights early in the month of 
May than a colony of Morisia hypogsea on a 
riuliny ledge of tlie rock garden, just Mow 
the level of the eye, eaeli plant a disc nT 
bright gold with its crowded blossoms. It 
is easily raised from seed, and may be pro 
pagateii by root cuttings, little pieces about 
half an inch long, inserted in sandy soil in a 
pot, and placed in a greenhouse, soon form 
ing little plants. It is a native of Corsica 
and Sardinia, and was introduced into this 
country in 1890. S. W. Fitzhkrbkrt. 

SAXIFRAGA GUILDFORD SEEDLING 
AND OTHERS. 

There are now several rivals to the charm¬ 
ing deep-red mossy Saxifrage Guildford 
Seedling, and one is sometimes at a loss to 
say which is the best of the set. Each has its 
own points of special merit, and one who has 
a good .sized garden and is a lover of these 
Saxifrages might do worse than grow Guild 
ford Seedling, Fergusoni, and Storraonth’s 
variety, although all are of much the same 
character. Of the three, had I to choose two, 

I should select Guildford Seedling and Fer¬ 
gusoni, and now that several years’ experi¬ 
ence of these has been gained, I should pre¬ 
fer Guildford Seedling were 1 limited to one, 
which 1 would not care to be. Fergusoni 
mines in before Guildford Seedling; but 
when the latter does open, it is. after all, 
filler in colour than the other. With me, both 
in my present and last gardens, Fergusoni lias 
grown more rapidly, and that, too, under 
similar conditions; but here Guildford Seed¬ 
ling is also a good grower, and I can find no 
fault With its freedom of growth and flower. 
From Fergusoni I had a seedling which 
bloomed last year, and this is a good plant, 
more vigorous in habit than the parent, taller, 
w ith larger flowers, although these are a little 
lighter. They are, however, much deeper in 
colour than Rhei superba, and from last 
season’s bloom and this, this promises to be 
a good variety. But it is doubtful if any¬ 
thing but a very good red-bloomed Saxifrage 
should have a garden name, as there are 
many seedlings being raised, many of which 
are really fine. I have another good seedling 
from Rhei superba, of much the same 
character as Guildford Seedling, but different 
in its way, and a few 7 days earlier. I am find¬ 
ing these Saxifrages arc increasing freely 
here from self-sown seedlings; and now a 
number of self-sown plants of tho Rhei and 
Rhei superba typejire appearing-and coining 
into bloom. If fa couJd re/x<W> with . the 
habit of Rhei n N£C§ foliage, 


height of stem, and size of bloom, together 
w ith the lovely colouring of Guildford Seed¬ 
ling, we would have a red Saxifrage to be 
really coveted. There is no reason why it 
should not come. S. Arnott. 

THE PRIMROSE FOXGLOVE. 

It is an old saying that wo cannot well be 
more royalist than the King; and our 



Primrose Foxglove. 


native Foxglove is such a beautiful plant that 
it is not easy to think of any “improvement” 
upon it. However, this primrose-coloured 
Foxglove is a variety of our common Fox¬ 
glove, was obtained by Messrs. Sutton, and 
is really a graceful and distinct, plant, of the 
same easy culture as its parent. 


Pillar-shaped Forget-me-not (Myosotia).— 
In the spring garden nothing is more beauti¬ 
ful than the Forget-me-nots. In recent, years 


much improvement lias been made by raising 
and selecting new kinds. The greatest de 
parture that I have seen for a long time was 
an upright-growing kind in three colours — 
namely, blue, white, and pink—under the 
above name in a villa garden, the owner be¬ 
ing a lover of all hardy spring flowering 
plants. He obtained this from a large seed 
house on the Continent. He had used them 
in many ways with marked effect. They grew 
upwards of a foot in height, and, as the name 
implies, were a perfect pillar of colour. Few 
things would be more effective than beds com¬ 
posed of Tufted Pansies, Aubrietias, with 
suitable colours of this Myosotis to relieve 
them.—J. C. F. C. 

The most popular garden Lily. If a vote 
could be taken as to which is the most popu¬ 
lar Lily, I imagine that, the verdict would 
not be given in favour of the superb L. aura- 
tuin, which in many gardens in certain parts 
of the kingdom blooms with remarkable free¬ 
dom, but at the top of the poll we should 
find that, old white sort which just now is un¬ 
folding its pure white flowers in gardens of 
peer and peasant alike. I refer to the ever- 
favourite L. candidum. I venture to think 
none arc so widely cultivated, and, perhaps, 
it is because this sort is easy to grow, and, 
when once understood, seldom fails. I have 
| some clumps that for the past ten years have 
never disappointed me. Each June the tall, 

I white spikes appear if anything, more 
j beautiful every year. Possibly the reason for 
| the success lies in the fact that the hulks 
| are planted on a warm border in light loamy 
| soil, and, save for taking a bulb or two 
; away, the clumps arc not disturbed. Most 
|K‘ople think about planting the bulbs when 
it is time to buy Tulips and Hyacinths - three 
nr four months too late. L. candidum bulbs 
need to be got into the ground immediately 
the flowering-stalk lias dried off about 
August.. This charming Lily needs little pro¬ 
tection in the winter.— WooDBABTWlCK.. 


EARLY-FLOWERI NG TUFTED 
PANSIES. 

Tufted Pansies that flower early in the. 
spring are valuable. 1 am not now referring 
to plants that have been flowered in cold 
frames, as these are calculated to mislead 
j the general public. A variety still popular, 

| although it has been in cultivation for many 
years, is Bullion. I have always held this old 
sort in high esteem localise of ils early blob 
smiling. It. is a rich yellow flower, some¬ 
what heavily rayed. Among the more recent 
additions to the earlier flowering kinds is 
Mrs. E. A. Cade. My plants of this are now 
| flowering freely, tho bright yellow ray less 
blossoms, with a rich Almoud-like perfume, 

1 standing out well above the foliage. To con 
trust with the last-named wc have a rich 
orange-yellow variety sent out a few years 
since under the name of Miss E. M. Cumin. 
This is a sturdy-growing plant, bearing large, 
handsome flowers, that are most effective 
when the plants are massed. At this sea 
son the blossoms are neatly rayed, but 
with the approach of warmer weather 
they are quite rayless. The plants are 
free flowering. A variety that has been 
in bloom for a long time past is Cream 
King. There is just the faintest suspicion of 
rays in the large, circular flowers, which 
really may be regarded as rayless. The 
colour, as the name suggests, is rich cream. 
Just now the plants are a mass of blossoms, 
and promise well for some time to come. I 
would like to see the habit of growth rather 
less unruly. The well-known lilac self, Kitty 
Bell, has also been in-flower for some time. 
As a matter of fact, llie plants of this variety 
were among the first of my plants to flower 
I this spring. Later on the” growth becomes 
somewhat over-vigorous. During the inter¬ 
vening period, however, the plants yield a 
wealth of blossoms. A good deep blue ray¬ 
less self, with a yellow eye, is Mary McLean. 
This plant is not‘so well known as it deserves. 
Tt may be described as an ideal Tufted 
Pansy, and this of a colour that is especially 
popular just now'. The nearest approach to 
a pale blue sort is, seen in Bridal Morn. The 
catalogues describe the colour as pale helio¬ 
trope;-blue. The blooms rayless and 

freely borne on plants f os^essing n fair habit 
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of growth. Mrs. Chichester, a variety highly 
thought of bv exhibitors, is another of the 
earliest kinds to flower. The smallest pieces 
that were propagated quite late in the autumn 
are each developing charming blossoms. The 
colour may be described ns marbled purple 
on a white ground. The flowers are very 
large, and most attractive. 

Strange to say, the ye How flowered varie¬ 
ties appear to be earlier than most plants of 
other colours. Constauco Leonora, a variety 
sent out two years ago, has yellow flowers 
with an orange eye. The blossoms are slightly 
rayed. White Empress, ulso known under 
the name of Blanche, is a creamy-white ray¬ 
less flower, with a rich yellow eye. The 
flowers are large, and borne in profusion 
on a plant with a capital, sturdy habit of 
growth. A few others calling for notice are 
Lois (white, rayless), Harry Bam her (purple- 
heliotrope, with white centre), Peace (white 
edged and tinted pale heliotrope), Rosea pal 
lida (pale blush lilac), and Wm. Niel (pale 
rosy-pink). C. A. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Autumn Crocuses —I should like to know wlmn 
these late autumn, winter, and early sprinp Bulbs 
should he planted for flowering next nutnmn? I do 
not want any with very coarse foliage. — Stroud, 
Clnn. 

[For quite a large nuinl>er of species and 
varieties September planting will do quite 
well, burying the corms—i.e., bulbs—about 
3 inches deep in the soil. Very early flower¬ 
ing sorts, as C. speciosus, should be planted 
quite in August, the flowering period of this 
kind being the early part, of September. 
None of the true Crocuses have “coarse 
foliage,” and this remark leads us to in¬ 
quire whether you are really in search of 
Crocus species, or have the Colchicuina 
or “Meadow Saffrons” in mind. Home of the 
autumn flowering Crocuses are: Asturicus 
at ropurpureus, caspiua (white), medius 
(lilac purple, very showy), midiflorus (purple), 
nulehellus (lavender-blue), speciosus (purple- 
blue), nnd zonatus (lavender). Of early 
spring flowering sorts imporati, Kieberi, 
Susianiis, aureus, ehrysantlius, versicolor, 
and biflorus in variety are worth growing. 
In many instances the leafrige is not contem¬ 
poraneous with the blossoms, but appears at 
a later period. — E. J] 

Tufted Pansies failing h;o>t May (end of), 
1907. I bought 100 plants of Blue (town Viola, and 
planted them in a bed which had been well dug and 
manured with decayed cow-manure. Mine is a light 
.sandy soil. They flowered and did well last Mimrner. 
and seemed to do well through the winter, but now I 
find they are all going off like the one I enclose. Can 
you tell me the reason of this? They arc in a hrd 
on the lawn, sheltered, and partly shaded for some 
part of the day.—M. C. L. 

[They are in many soils best moved every 
year, and given.a new [dare. To make them 
endure longer in a good state we think it 
would be bettor not. to give manure in any 
form, but plant in free or gritty soil. Keep 
cool with a little shade. It is far better to 
raise fresh stock every year, and not to trust 
to old planks.] 

Homeria oollfna. —This is a very accom¬ 
modating South African bulb. It is hardier 
Ilian the Sparaxis, and increases far more 
rapidly, while it is far more reliable than 
the Jxias, and will prove thoroughly robust 
in a border in which the Ixia will not exist 
two seasons. The flowers are of a lovely 
apricot-buff tint, with a golden eye, and 
measure 2£ inches in diameter. Four or 
more are borne on a stem over 2 feet in 
height. The leaves are long and narrow, 
being fully 4 feet in length, with a breadth 
of a little over ^ inch. The Homeria is now 
in full flower, and a large colony, with a hun¬ 
dred or more fully expanded bloom-spikes, 
furnishes a beautiful picture in the May sun¬ 
shine. The blossoms close in the evening, 
and remain shut during the night. A few 
years ago I was given a small clump, which 
has increased prodigiously—so much, indeed, 
that 1 have given away over a hundred bulbs. 
It is curious that this charming plant is so 
seldom seen, even in gardens where Ixias 
and Sparaxis are regularly grown, for it is 
far more amenable to culture than either of 
these, and is equally lovely. When the 
flower-spikes are beiixrHhrown up. close 
w atch must be keptf for/sly 's , |\jl||i>ails, 
as these ire exceecfii^UJtwxi ofA/LS- succu¬ 


lent shoots, and the bed will be floworloFs 
unless their energy is checked.—S. VV. 
Fitzherbert. 

Anemone nemorosa Allenl. -The late Mr. 
James Allen, of H hep toil Mallet, raised some 
very beautiful Wood Anemones, and this one 
is now in the hands of some of the nursery 
trade, and can thus be secured by those who 
may wish to have it. A. n. Alleni is a seed¬ 
ling from that lovely Wood Anemone A. 
Robinsoniana, and is of much the same char¬ 
acter as its parent. It is, however, rather 
warmer in its colouring all over, and its 
shade has been described ns “soft lavender- 
purple,” an expression which shows the diffi¬ 
culty of describing floral colouring. It is 
also taller and laxer in growth than its 
parent, a feature some will consider an im¬ 
provement, although others may not hold 
that opinion. In time of flowering it comes 
in about the same time as A. n. Robinsoni¬ 
ana. These beautiful Wood Anemones are 
charming things for the rock garden, and 
Mr. Allen's variety is one of the most pleas¬ 
ing. I have now had it for a number of 
years, and I find that.it is not quite so rapid 
in increase here as some of the others. It 
ought to be planted in early autumn.—S. 
Ar.nott. 

Calceolaria violacea. -While the garden 
varieties of Calceolaria are largely grown, 
some of the original species are not so popu¬ 
lar as one might expect them to lx* when their 
beauty and freedom of flowering are taken 
into consideration. Some members of the 
genus are more or less of a herbaceous 
character, but, this is of a decidedly shrubby 
character, and forms a much branched bushy 
specimen, clothed with eoarselyserrated 
hairy leaves, while the flowers, which are 
more open than in Calceolarias in general, 
are in shape a good deal like a helmet, their 
colour being a kind of violet mauve, dotted 
inside with purple, w*!iere there is also a 
central tinge of yellow. “The Dictionary of 
Gardening” gives the height of this Calceo¬ 
laria as 2 feet, hut 1 have met with it very 
much taller than that. Its flowering season 
extends over a considerable portion of the 
spring and early summer months. It is a 
native of Chili, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1852, but, though pretty and not at 
all difficult to grow, it is rarely seen. 'The 
“Kew Hand List” of tender plants gives the 
following as b**ing in cultivation there: — 
C. alba, (*. amplexicniilis. C. biccilor. C. Bur- 
bidgei, (' corymbosa, C. crenatiflora, C. 
fuehsiirfolia, C. lobata. C. Pavonii, nnd C. 
violacea. (If the above, C. alba is an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, white flowered species. O. 
amplexioaulis is much used for the flower 
garden, and C. Burbidgei is popular for tfhe 
same purpose and also for winter flowering. 
The two species, C. corymbosa and C. crena-- 
tiflora are the parents of the greenhouse 
herbaceous Calceolarias. The shrubby-grow¬ 
ing C. integrifolia. a valuable shrub, is classed 
with the hnrdy kinds. X. 

Irises. In June, the month of Roses, 
Irises force their claims upon n.s by reason 
of their singularly beautiful blossoms, which 
tend in no small measure to brighten our 
borders, and add a charm, when cut, to our 
rooms. Everyone is acquainted with the 
Flag Iris, which I have heard alluded to as 
the back-garden Iris, because it does as well, 
apparently, in the town as in the country 
garden. Although the Flag Irises will fre¬ 
quently do well in poor soils, they respond 
with a galaxy of blossoms when brought 
under good cultivation, provided they are 
divided every few years. My attention was 
called to a large bed a few weeks ago which 
only yielded a few blooms, the reason being 
that the roots had become entangled and 
matted together. The cheapest and not the 
least interesting Irises, however, are the 
Spanish, with Grass-like foliage and blooms 
of exquisite beauty, easy to force for early 
flowering, nice when grown in beds or massed 
together in borders, and sweet and dainty for 
table decoration. Then there are the 
English sorts which follow, and are at their 
b^st in July. One can scarcely understand 
those interested in hardy flowering plants ex¬ 
cluding Irises from their gardens, and yet 
there are those who do not grow them.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Two early-flowering Violettas. The 

miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies would be 
better appreciated were they to come into 
flower earlier. I have two lx*autifid kinds 
now in bloom, and there are indications, in 
other seedling sorts of a propensity also to 
flower earlier than was the case in the past. 
Eileen is the first deep blue to flower early. 
The plants of this variety are beautifully 
tufted, and they flower freely from the first. 
The other variety to which attention is drawn 
is one sent out two years ago as Miss Ger¬ 
trude Jckyll. It is a bicolor, and is a very 
free-flowering plant. The upper petals are 
primrose, and the lower ones a shude of rich 
yellow—a pretty contrast. Strange to say, 
the flowers are very faintly rayed at times. 
I have seedlings from this variety that are 
absolutely rayless. The blossoms of the Vio¬ 
lettas are always sweet-scented, which is one 
of their special charms.—C. A. H. 

Advantages of sheltered borders.— We 
do not always consider our gardens from the 
same standpoint. Sometimes in a long spell 
of hot, dry weather we are prone to chafe 
at the amount of watering to \n done on a 
south bed or border—especially a border 
backed by a wall—but when in the early 
spring Snowdrops, Crocuses, Anemones, and 
other blossoms open in the first few 6Unny 
days, we congratulate ourselves that, after 
all, bulbs planted thereon well repaid us. 
There are early summer flowers, too, be¬ 
sides Wallflowers nnd Primroses, such ns 
the Forget-me-nots, and, later, the Pinks, 
and Madonna Lilies, and Roses, that give 
evidence of early bloom before other plants 
in more exposed quarters. Sheltered bor¬ 
ders have their advantages, even if they 
have to be mulched frequently and watered 
often in summer. During the past winter 
it wfw from such a border that I was able, to 
gather at mid-winter sweet smelling Violets 
that had been covered with a small frame. 

F. W. D. 

Iris tectorum. -Thin Iris, in its native 
country of .Japan, is grown on the roof.s, 
hence its specific title. The tale goes that 
when growing on the roof it wards off pesti¬ 
lence from the house. It. has broad, palo 
green leaves, each about a foot long and an 
inch or so broad. The stem is rat her over a 
foot in height, with a large leaf in the 
middle, and bears a two to three flowered 
spathe. The falls, 2 inches across, are bright 
lilac in colour, lined with darker lilac, and 
are white at their bases. They are also 
prettily crimped at. the edge. The standards 
are spreading and pure lilac in colour. The 
flower, when fully expanded, is about 5 inches 
in diameter. There is a very beautiful pure 
white variety, which is now in full bloom, 
and, with a dozen large, expanded blossoms, 
creates a charming picture. This form is 
still a rare plant, but is one that all should 
possess. It is, apparently, quite hardy, and 
is of exceedingly easy culture, thriving in 
light soil in a dry and sunny spot.- S. W. 
Fitzherbert. 

Tulipa vitellina. This charming Tulin is 
not very happily named, and the English 
equivalent of Egg-yolk-coloured is not one 
to commend it to general favour. This, 
however, cannot now lx helped, and the in¬ 
trinsic beauty of the flower is so great that it 
would require a hiuch less pleasing name to 
drive it from the gardens of those who have 
once grown it. Tulipa vitellina, although 
having a name which leads one to conjecture 
that it is a species, is now supposed to be a 
garden hybrid; but, whatever may bo the 
case, it is a most beautiful flower, growing 
some eighteen or more inches high, frequently 
reaching twenty-two, and having lovely soft 
primrose flowers. It has been honoured with 
a Royal Horticultural Society’s award of 
merit, and this hall-mark of its excellence is 
in consonance with the opinion of those of us 
who knew this Tulip for a good number of 
years, before such flowers were restored to 
favour. The Almond scent of the flower 
renders it all the more pleasing to many, and 
now that it is offered at a more popular price 
than before it may be more widely cultivated. 
It is one of the later blooming Tulips, and 
this.must be studied in planting to bloom with 
others, seeing that 'it -comes in with the 
English nnd Darwin Tjiil ips.—A - S.j D. 
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ROSES. 

HOSE TAUSENDKt'IION. 

This now Rambler Rose marks as distinct a 
break among Climbing Roses as was wit¬ 
nessed when Crimson Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins were introduced. It seems to biwc , 
a large proportion of Tea blood in its com¬ 
position, although there is no perpetual- 
flowering propensity, which we fain would 
.see. The individual flowers arc very large for 
a Rambler. They are fully 3 inches across, 
and of a most elegant form, nothing stiff, J 
double, and unnatural, but as beautiful as a 
semi-double Azalea bloom. The colour is a 
delightful shade of rich silvery-rose pink, 
with a base of white, sometimes merging to 
primrose-white. The glorious trusses are in 


own root plants, one year old, pruned back 
to within an inch or so from top of pot, will 
send up two and three growths, which fre¬ 
quently will produce fine clusters of blossom, 
although some will fail to do so. This 
failure, I believe, is more a question of the 
want of thorough ripeness than anything else. 
I am told Tausendschon makes a splendid 
outdoor wall plant, and I quite believe it, 
for its shiny foliage and smooth wood have 
much of the Tea and Noisette nature about 
them, and. apparently, it escapes the rav¬ 
ages of red-spider when thus grown. The 
true Multifloras, represented by Crimson 
Rambler, should never be planted against hot 
walls. Tausendschon was introduced by 
Ilerr Schmidt in 1907, the same year that he 
introduced the dwarf, free-flowering Poly¬ 
ant ha Rose, Acnnehen Muller. This latter 


Rose Tausendschon. 


themselves a veritable posy, as may be 
readily imagined when we remember these 
trusses will often contain as many as twelve 
flowers, and each one well displayed, the 
whole more in the form of a corymb than a 
panicle, differing in this from most of the 
Rambler tribe. 

Whatever may be the destiny of this Rose 
as an outdoor Rambler, there can be no 
more beautiful object for pot work, grown as 
a pillar, the fine clusters being produced 
from base to summit upon well-ripened 
plants. The whole plant presents a light 
and graceful appearance, and the flowers are 
very durable. It will become, I feel sure, as 
indispensable as Crimson Rambler and 
Dorothy Perkins to all who grow these 
Ramblers as forced plaflT!* I 

Not only is ^ usefuias-j/t^pjtfll 0, it 
may be grown as a dwroP^rTnit. ftmiteH or 


is a very charming Rose, although much ad¬ 
dicted to mildew, but in colour it has a near 
resemblance to Tausendschon, a fact which 
makes me think they both emanated from 
the same cross. Aennchen Muller is said to 
be the result of a cross between Crimson 
Rambler and the dwarf-flowering Tea-like 
Polyantha Rose Georges Pcrnefc, and it is not 
difficult to imagine a Rose such as Tausend 
schon springing from the same cross. As 
time goes on, 1 feel sure we shall see some 
remarkable breaks in the Rambler Roses re¬ 
sulting from cross fertilisation, and no one 
would believe the strange vagaries that result 
from various crosses—totally different, as T 
have proved, from what one might reason¬ 
ably expect. Wherever the Rose under notice 
is planted as a pillar it should, if possible, 
be surrounded by an undergrowth of 
Aennchen Muller. A most beautiful bed 


could be obtained by planting, say, a dozen 
Tausendschon about 6 feet apart, with A. 
Muller 1H inches apart beneath. Tausend 
schon should be good as a standard. 1 should 
say it will make a most striking effect when 
thus grown, as the charming foliage is almost 
as interesting as the blossom. An award of 
merit was given to this Rose at the Temple 
Show on May 26th, 

We are indebted to Messrs. W. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, for the spray from 
which our illustration was prepared. 

Rosa, 


LARGE-FLOWERED HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 


These extra large Roses are multiplying so 
fast that there will soon be no difficulty in 
offering special prizes 

for collections of them. 
Personally, I admire 
the extra large semi¬ 
double or single flower 
as much as I do the 
magnificent double 
show bloom, and for 
this reason I believe, 
when known better, 
the two recent Roses, 
which I have noted 
more than once-— 
namely, Lina Schmidt 
Michel and Sarah 
Bernhardt — will be 
popular. 

I believe we shall 
have single Roses of 
the Hybrid Tea race 
larger than any known 
sort at the present 
time, because so many 
of the hybridised seed¬ 
lings have a tendency 
to come single, and we 
shall have them with 
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are shell shaped, hav¬ 
ing petals 4 inches to 
5 inches long, and the 
form and also the 
growth ar* 1 first rate. 

Florence Pember¬ 
ton is a Rose alike for 
the garden as for the 
show stand. In colour 
it is a delicate creamy- 
white, the petals 
sometimes flushed with 
peach. The form is 
grand, the high centre 
of the blossoms cn 
dearing the Rose to 
the exhibitor. The 
growth is so good that 
I sometimes think it 
must be of the Caro¬ 
line Testout race. 

Earl of Warwick has increased in popu¬ 
larity each season it has been grown. I look 
upon this Rose as a great gain. The soft 
salmon-pink colour, with a rich .vermilion 
centre, is a delightful combination, and the 
huge petals unfold beautifully. It will 
make a grand free-headed standard or half 
standard, and ae a bush nothing can look 
finer when its huge blossoms are developing. 

J. B. Clarke is as much a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual as it is a Hybrid Tea. The fine big 
blcnsoms arc showy, but it is rather a disap¬ 
pointing Rose on the plant, which, perhaps, 
is to be attributed to our ignorance as to its 
proper management. I think it should he 
treated as a semi-climber, and the lovely 
plum colour anirf , Sttt^mWf@llou8 petals will 

the grstnlf 4f- a ^,’iutctyut of « 
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delightful salmon-yellow colour, with a snfTu 
Mon of carmine. It is a good grower, but 
the blooms are somewhat thin. Last year 
many exhibitors took a great fancy to this 
Rose, so that we may soon see it on the show 
board. Mons. Pernet Dueher hae not. been 
slow to use this superb Rose as a seed- 
parent. for he has given ue the Lyon Rose, a 
variety which, he says, sprang from Melanie 
Soupert crossed with a seedling of Sole i l 
d’Or. 

White Lady is first rate as an early 
show bloom. It comes in the coni June day«, 
and it is a large-petalled bloom, but the 
flower, being somewhat thin, cannot stand 
the heat of a July day so well. 

Lohengrin is a huge flower of the Caroline 
Testout type, but with a. more pointed 
centre. It is this pointed form that gives 
the Rose a distinctness from the other pinks 
which are iu existence. 

Albatross was shown recently before, the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and, judging 
from its appearance, it is likely to rank high 
as a show flower. The colour is white, with 
a fawn shading. 

Koniuin Wilhelmina i* a flower of won¬ 
drous size, rather rough in form perhaps, but 
yet beautiful. The colour is rose-pink, with 
a warm vermilion-pink centre. It reminds 
one of Mrs. E. Mawley to some extent. 

Konigin C'arola.- —No one should mins 
adding this superb Rose to his collection. 
There is something entrancing about its im¬ 
mense petals, and they are so clear in their 
satin-pink colour. Although a seedling of 
Caroline Testout, one can distinctly trace 
the blending of Viscountess Folkestone. 
Some of our hvbridiners try to make some 
what a mystery about their blending of 
various types, but if one can obtain such 
superb flowers as the above from a cross be¬ 
tween two well-known Roses, I do not think 
w ■ need trouble about the somewhat laboured 
method advocated. Let us be assured we 
have two good parents, and then try to blend 
their good characteristics. 

Nadia. I believe, will prove to be a good 
Ro.se, although one is sometimes deceived 
when the sorle are only seen under glass. It 
is a remarkably full Rose, of a great depth 
of petal, and almost dead white iu colour. ; 
II is one of those close, firm Rones that 
might give trouble iu a dull, wet. season. 

Alice Lindsell is one of the good show I 
Rrees that one may we in nearly every box. 
It is creamy white, with a pink centre, and 
delightful in form. 

Mme. Charles de Li'/e is a flower of Ihe 
Viscountess Folkestone type, but with a rich 
apricot centre. The wide, expansive blooms 
are beautiful, and although they fail an re 
gards form, I would rather have such a Rose 
as this for garden decoration than many 
varieties found in the exhibition box. It 
possesses a delicious scent, almost Violet- 
like. 

Coiintehs Cairns, when better known, 
will lie acclaimed as one of our best garden 
Roses. It sends up its trusses on great 
thick shoots, and every truss is like a bou¬ 
quet. the individual flowers often measuring 
f» inches across. They are of the rich, warm 
pink of Camoens. It possesses much of the 
Caroline Teotout habit, from which it was 
raised as the result of a cross with that good 
old Tea Rose, President. The wood is dis¬ 
tinct—a sort of mottled mahogany-brown. 

Dean Hole in a superb flower, grand in 
every way, but I doubt whether it will prove 
to be a good garden Rose. Several have 
fold me the growth the second year is very 
indifferent. We really want Roses that im¬ 
prove each year in growth rather than the 
reverse, and the time will come when all had 
growers will be eliminated from our collec¬ 
tions, or grown only by exhibitors. 

Betty must become a general favourite. 
If it were only a single Rose. I would still 
commend it for its exquisite colour tints and 
the lovely long buds. Perhaps some may say 
it is little better than single ; anyhow, it has 
great charms, and is a splendid grower. 
Two other gems in the semi-double line are 
the two I mentioned at the commencement of 
these notes, 

Lina Schmidt Mtchel and Sjrah Bern¬ 
hardt.—T he forfcer i| Ok tfS IfifUie Mmc. 
Abel Ch a ten ay cw^A-mg, buECnftr a wide, 


expansive bloom, like a huge single Pteony. 
The latter, Sarah Bernhardt, is most brilliant 
in colouring, as scarlet a-s Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, with a petal large ae in J. B. 
Clarke. 

Mme. Wagram deserves mention here, be¬ 
cause it belongs to the neglected Roses ; but 
whenever anyone obtains it, especially as a 
standard, he is not slow to extol it« 
merits. The delicate sat in-pink of its double 
blossoms and the delightful shining bronzy- 
green foliage are most pleasing. 

Hon. Ina Bingham has enormous petals 
of the purest pink. The flowers being carried 
on erect stems, thin variety presents a gor¬ 
geous sight when massed, and it should be 
planted as such by all who admire these semi- 
double Roses. I must not conclude without 
mentioning 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, for it is one of 
the earliest, of the Hybrid Teas to bloom, 
and one must always admire it, even though 
the growth is so poor. Planted in a bed by 
itself, as I saw it when the late Henry Ben¬ 
nett first sent it out, it wan beautiful. Silch 
diminutive plants, carrying enormous Pteony 
like blooms, were a surprise, and they cer¬ 
tainly helped to popularise the Hybrid‘Teas. 
It was a splendid seed-bearer, and no doubt 
many of our Hybrid 'leas have originated 
from this marvellous Rose. Rosa. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs in Strawberry bed I bail a piccr* of old 
pasture broken up in the winter and planted with 
Plum-tree*, with rows of Strawberries between. 
Something continually bites them (the Strawberries) 
off below the soil. Although planted twice, and a 
quantity of fresh lime dug iu. they still disappear. 

I cue lose a grub found among the stumps of the 
plan!:-. Do you think these or ordinary slugs are re* 
sponsible for the damage. Would you kindly say 
what the enclosed specimen is, and the best- way of 
destroying it, also what I had better do, plant again 
now or wait until, say, July for new runners? — 
M. HEARN. 

(The caterpillars that, you found at the 
I roots of your Strawberry plants were, no 
doubt, the cause of the injury to them. The 
specimen you sent, was dead and ko dis¬ 
coloured that it was impossible to say 
whether it was that of the Turnip moth 
(Agrotis urge turn) or th n heart and dart moth 
(A. cxelamationis). two very nearly allied 
species. Fallowing tin* ground and keeping 
the surface well broken up by hoeing will 
expose the. caterpillars to the birds, or you 
might try giving a dressing of vaporite. ami 
immediately working it into the soil to a 
depth of J inches or 1 inches. They usually 
feed at night, hiding iu the soil during the 
day. After nightfall searching For them by 
the aid of a lantern is a slow, but very sure, 
way of destroying them. You had better wait 
until the autumn before you replant, but we 
should strongly advise you to move the hod 
to another part of the garden, if you can.— 
G. 8. 8.] 

Mildew on Peach leaves I enclose two shoots 
of Peach-trees. Will you kindly let me know what it 

is, the cause, and a remedy for it?— G. N. P. 

[The white spots on the leaves sent are the 

Peach mildew (Oidium erysiphoides). This 
fungoid disease is very rife this season, cold, 
damp weather being extremely favourable to 
its production. The absence of sun and 
warmth, which results in the internal atmos¬ 
phere of a cold house or case becoming stag¬ 
nant, in addition to its being damp and cold, 
is just the condition, not only to produce, 
but also to enable the fungus or mildew, after 
it once puts in an appearance, to spread with 
groat, rapidity. If caught at the right mo¬ 
ment, or dealt with when the first few spots 
appear, it can speedily be cured by an appli¬ 
cation of flowers of sulphur. This is really 
the best antidote for mildew' on trees carry¬ 
ing a crop of fruit, and we therefore advise 
you to damp the tree with a syringe, and then 
apply the sulphur to every leaf or fruit you 
find affected with the disease. Allow' it to 
remain on for twenty-four hours, then wash 

it. off, and, if the mildew is not killed, repeat, 
the application. The sulphur is easily ap¬ 
plied with a dredger, and although undesir¬ 
able to apply more of it than can be helped 
to the fruits, it can, with perseverance, be- 
washed off with the aid of a garden engine 


between now and the time for the fruits to 
commence ripening. As soon as warmer 
weather sets iu, admit plenty of air, and 
damp down no more than is requisite, for 
the drier the atmosphere is kept, within 
reason, the less favourable will the conditions 
become either for the spread or production of 
the disease. After you have gathered the 
crop, syringe the tree thoroughly with liver 
of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) at the rate 
of 4 ounces to 10 gallons of water. First dis¬ 
solve the chemical in one gallon of water, 
add a little soft-soap, and then dilute to make 
10 gal louts.] 

Grubs in Carnations. -I enclose two crul* I 
found in the stem of a Carnation, which they Ii.kI 
destroyed. I shall bo obliged if you will identify 
them and give a short account of their life history? 
They arc rather abundant in the soil of this arid 
other gardens this your, aud are very destructive.— 

J. G. Ogle. 

[The grubs you sent for identification arc 
commonly known by the name of leather- 
jackets, and they are the grubs of one of the 
daddy-long-legs, or crane flics. On account 
of the toughness of their skins and their 
extraordinary vitality liquid insecticides an* 
of little or no use, unless they can be actually 
immersed in them. They may often bo 
trapped by laying bricks, tiles, pieces of 
slate, board, or turf on the ground near 
plants which they are attacking. Turn them 
over every morning and replace them, or 
make holes about 6 inches deep in the ground 
near the plants with a dibber or stout stick, 
and put some vaporite at the bottom—say, 

I oz. in each hole and at once fill up the 
hole with earth. The gas emanating from 
the vaporite is said to kill every insect which 
comes within its influence. — G. 8. S.J 

The Raspberry beetle Many of my Raspberry- 
cane* have the laterals tarrying Inc bloom eaten "l T 
The only inserts 1 can Hnd are the small beetle-, 
specimen- cm ln*»cd. Will you please inform me if 
are the eause of the mischief, and, if so. what 
is Hu remedy? Any details as to the habits and 
name of the insects will bo welcomed. -Littlefiei.p. 

|The little beetles arc specimens of tie- 
Raspberry beetle (Byturus toinentosus), which 
sometimes cause much injury to the Rasp¬ 
berry crop. This is a very destructive pest, 
as the beetles injure the flowers and their 
grubs spoil the fruit. The l*cetles fly very 
readily, cs|K*eially in bright, warm weather, 
but they may lx* caught on a dull morning 
by shaking the flowers over bags soaked in 
paraffin oil, larred boards, or baskets tarred 
inside, or over anything sticky. When the 
bush is pruned burn all primings and reinov 
any rubbish that may have accumulated at 
the base of the plant. The grubs make little 
cocoons, in which they undergo their trans¬ 
formation iu inequalities in the. bark of the 
steins or other sheltered places. From these 
cocoons the beetles emerge the following 
spring. It would, probably, la* useful to 
spray the plant with a caustic alkali wash in 
the course of the winter before there are any 
signs of the buds opening.] 

Insects advantages of early spraying. 

I have noticed that when a hot, moist 
Ik* riorl follows a. cold, Into spring, then in¬ 
sects seem to come in myriads. Nothing i* 
more harmful to young, tender shoots than 
allowing them to be covered with insects. 
When allowed to get a firm hold, they soon 
disfigure the leafage. When in this condi¬ 
tion it is next to impossible to clear them 
off. The observant cultivator is on the alert 
and commences to wage war against them on 
their first appearance. The greatest difficulty 
arises in dealing with the insects when they 
get a hold on the undersides of the foliage 
and on the shoots against the walls. Once 
let the leafage get curled, and it. is almost 
impossible to clean it. I have seen Peach- 
leaves so bad that you had to pick the leaves 
off, this being the only way out of the diffi 
culty. The most profitable course is to spray 
early everything prone to insects. Last year 
I resolved, to put this to the test on wall 
Plums. One portion wns sprayed before any 
fly could be seen, the other was left till the 
fly was seen on the young growth. On the 
former not an insect could be seen the whole 
season, while it took four applications to 
clean the other. I have found the same hold 
gopdzvdth Rosos and mildew. Spray early. 
thus~coating the foliage and rendering it dis- 
tdsjteful to iusoct life.- J. Crook. 
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ORCHIDS* 


- ONCIDIUM CAVENDISHIANUM. 
This handsome Oncidium was first discovered 
about the year 1835 in the neighbourhood of 
Guatemala, and since that time plants have 
been found growing in some of the Mexican 
provinces, thus indicating that it is spread 
over .a considerable area along the Pacific 
Coast. It belongs to a small group of On 
cidiums which include such species as O 
pumilum, 0. Carthaginense, O. Lanceanum 
and O. luridum, all of which are dis 
tingnished by the absence of pseudo bulbs 
the leaves also being much larger and thicker 
in texture than those of the pseudo-bulbous 
species. The light green leaves of O. Caven 
dishianuin arc produced from a stout rhi 
zome, and are each over a foot in length and 
several inches broad. The flower-spikes are 


unsuitable atmosphere, esjierially as regards 
ventilation, sudden downward fluctuations in 
the tempe rat tire when the plants ore in 
moist state, and affording too much water 
at the root whilst the plants are at rest. 

By the time this appears the plants will 
have commenced to grow, when they should 
be repotted, if it is fouud necessary to do so. 
Select pots that are rather small in proper 
tion to the sizes of the plants, drain them 
to about one-half their d^ptli with clean 
crocks, and pot them very firmly in the fol¬ 
lowing compost:—Polypodium fibre and 
Osmunda fibre in equal parts, cutting it up 
moderately fine, and mixing plenty of small 
crocks with it, to prevent stagnation in the 
soil. Use no Sphagnum Moss cither in the 
compost or on the surface, as it retains 
moisture for too long a time, thus preventing 
the soil from drying up as quickly as it. 
should do. When repotting, keep the rhi¬ 



Parfc of a flowering spray of Oncidium Cavendishianum. 


nearly erect, being quite 3 feet high, termi¬ 
nating in a many-flowered panicle. The 
sweetly-scented flowers arc each about 
l.V inches in diameter, sepals and petals yel¬ 
low, in some varieties of a yellowish green 
colour, spotted with red, lip bright yellow. 
Its usual flowering season is March, April, 
and May. Collectors have told us that plants 
of this species are always found in hot, damp 
places, and generally in the shade, which 
suggests cultural treatment accordingly, but 
under our artificial conditions it has been 
found, in the majority of cases, to be impos¬ 
sible to induce the plant to conform to such 
treatment for long together. There is some¬ 
thing in the constitution of the plant which 
generally baffles all efforts to cultivate it for 
many consecutive years. The chief difficulty 
has been to keep the thick, leatherv leaves 
free from “spot,’’ for/vh£im«?r it aLtlckg the 
plants they seldom^rqg^ii) tlifcJ | former 
vigour, and usually dwindle awav^^Without 
doubt the principal causes of “spot” are an 


zomes a trifle above the rim of the pot, and, 
if through insufficient root-hold the plant is 
at all unsteady, use sufficient neat stakes to 
hold it firmly in its projier position. For 
several weeks after root disturbance the new- 
potting material should be kept rather on 
the dry side, affording no more water than 
is absolutely necessary to prevent the leaves 
from shrivelling too much. The best plan 
is simply to moisten the compost around the 
edge of the pot occasionally, so as to entice, 
as it were, the roots to lengthen out and 
attach themselves to the sides of the pot. 
and when that has occurred the amount of 
water may be gradually increased. The 
hot, close, moist atmosphere of the East 
Indian-house or the ordinary plant stove 
docs not appear to suit the plant for long 
together, the cooler and more airy tempera¬ 
ture of the Cattleva or Mexican divisions be¬ 
ing preferable. All through the summer 
months keep the plants well shaded from all 
strong, direct sunshine, but during the 


autumn a little sunshine, with increased 
ventilation, will assist to mature and solidify 
the newlv-made leaver, such treatment being 
also conducive to the production of strong 
spikes of bloom. 


BOOK8. 

COLOUR IN THE FLOWER GARDEN.”* 
Miss Jekyll has given more attention to 
this subject of colour in the flower garden 
than anybody else has ever done, and, there¬ 
fore, all she says about it is worth considera¬ 
tion by those who care about the subject. 
She also knows her plants and how to grow 
and place them. All that she does in print 
or otherwise works for good, and mainly in 
getting people out of the idea of the flower 
garden as a poor mechanical or bad carpet 
contrivance. 

This book is'based oh her own practice al¬ 
most entirely, which .is a great advantage, 
with, perhaps, a slight drawback inasmuch 
as what is found good in one place does not 
always suit another. The best thing to seek 
for in garden design and planting is that 
every garden should be itself and suit its 
own ground. Miss Jekyll’s garden is made 
as the best gnrden outcome of the ground, 
and is, rightly, unlike any other we have 
ever seen. 

The book is well and clearly printed, and 
the cuts and many of the illustrations are 
good. Perhaps there are too many illus¬ 
trations, as in some cases they face each 
other—in one place we find ten cuts come 
together without any interval and in a few 
the blacks are over emphasised. But, these 
objections apart, it is far better to have 
good things in black and white like these 
than the three-colour processes which are 
now, unfortunately, so common and so had. 
The gardening as seen ill the ruts is very 
good, and a good many graceful things nr^ 
shown in a well-grown slate. There are 
many diagrams given to assist the planter, 
and these may be useful in some cases, hut 
in general we have no faith in diagrams, be¬ 
cause their vloption would tend to stereo¬ 
typing and to the plants being grouped too 
much in like numbers. The better general 
way is to work according to one's estimate 
of a plant as a favourite or a doubtful thing. 
The main consideration in flower colour is 
to be pretty sure that our plant colours ar n 
good, and avoid ugly colours and geometrical 
patterns, in which, as in carpet gardening, 
attempts nre made to conform all the plants 
to one level. By adopting a free and natural 
way of gardening, encouraging light and 
shade rather than levelling things down to a 
pattern, we may be pretty sure that our 
colours will come right if out- plants are well 
chosen. 


Compounds (poisonous) for horticultural 
and agricultural purposes. The horticul¬ 
tural trade should now bestir themselves and 
approach their members of Parliament and 
obtain support to Clause 1 1 of the Poisons 
and Pharmacy Bill when it reaches the House 
of Commons. The final issue between the 
Traders in Poisons Society and the chemists’ 
monopoly is fast approaching, and every 
effort should he made to secure a victory for 
fair trade. The Bill has this session passed 
its second rending in the House of Lords, and 
Clause 2 (which will make it lawful for nur¬ 
serymen, florists, and agricultural agents to 
stock and retail insecticides, weed killers, 
sheep dips, etc.) has been recommended by a 
Joint Committee to go forward. It is anti 
cipated that the Bill will reach the House of 
Commons, from the House of Lords, within 
the next few weeks, and it is most important 
that support for the Bill should bo obtained 
at once by the horticultural trade by writing 
to their members of Parliament, claiming 
support of Clause 2, as the chemists are op¬ 
posing most strenuously, mid canvassing 
members of Parliament. All information as 
to the way to go to w’ork can be obtained 
from Mr. T. G. Dobbs, solicitor, Worcester 
(secretary of the Traders in Poisons Society). 
— G. H. ‘Richard s. 

* Colon, in the Flower Gnrden.” By Gertrude Jekyll. 
Count- ; George Newnea, Ltd. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Climbers are growing 
freely, and will require frequent, attention in 
thinning and training. The training must 
not be too stiff or. formal. The main stems 
must, of course, be tied securely to the sup¬ 
ports, but the laterals should have freedom. 
Where there is room, lpomceas and Thun* 
bergias may be usefully employed to give tone 
and colour. It is true, the flowers of the 
Ipomaeas are not lasting, but fresh blooms 
open every morning, ana they are produced 
continuously over some time if liquid-manure 
is given. Thunbergias are rather subject to 
red-spider, but can be kept clean by syring¬ 
ing. A spraying syringe is a very useful im¬ 
plement in a conservatory where there are 
many plants in flower which are better kept 
dry, as it in possible to syringe or spray the 
plants which require it without damaging the 
flowers of other plan to, and after a hot day, 
moisture in the atmosphere is very refreshing 
to flowering plants. To a certain extent this 
can be supplied by damping floors or by pass¬ 
ing a damp mop or broom over them to re¬ 
move dust. Dust is an evil thing among 
plants, where it. is not. desirable to use the 
syringe when plants are in bloom. In the 
arrangement of the plants in the house, have 
as many changes as possible. Lilies in 
variety are abundant now. Herbaceous 
Spiraeas oecm to have lest caste, but a group 
of the tall-growing variety Lord Salisbury 
is very effective when well supplied with 
water. Hydrangeas are making a brave 
show, but are not of much use for cutting for 
vasea, a« the flowers arc too heavy. There is 
plenty of flowers for cutting now in Carna¬ 
tions and Rases, which can be supplemented 
outside with Pinks, Pyrethruins. and 
Families. if more colour is wanted in the 
house, something more may be done with 
baskets. Achimencs, Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. Fuchsias, and Petunias are among 
thp useful, easily-grown things. Begonias 
will come in later. Streptocarpi springing 
out of a base of Asparagus Kprengcri have a 
pretty effect in a good -sized gasket. Zonal 
Pelargoniums will bo very bright now. 
Among the double Zonals, Lady llchester, 
Decorator, and King of Denmark, are very 
distinct, and may, for a change, bo set up in 
groups of each colour, relieved by the foliage 
of Ferns and Asparagus. The several spe 
cies of greenhouse Asparagus are so easily 
raised from seeds that everybody should pro¬ 
vide a. stock of plants. 

In the fernery. The plants will be grow¬ 
ing freely now. Voting specimens growing 
on may receive a further shift if large plants 
are required. Do not shade too heavily if 
fronds are required for cutting. Shade there 
must be, of course, in hot weather, but if 
possible, use bliiidn, which may be rolled up 
when the sun loses power in the afternoon. 
Ventilate freely to harden the foliage, as 
plants crown under a heavy shade in a close 
atmosphere are not of much use for decora¬ 
tion elsewhere. The climbing Ferns—Lygo- 
diums—are very pretty in baskets or for sus¬ 
pending from brackets, or from the ledge of 
the stage. The best Maiden-hair, to my think¬ 
ing, is Adiantum Farleyense, but it is not so 
good for decorative work, as its growth is 
soft. The Nephrolepis family supplies several 
good basket Ferns, and some of the newer 
forms are very effective both in pots and bas¬ 
kets. The Elk’s-horn Fern, when well de¬ 
veloped, may he-taken to the conservatory, as 
this species is fairly hardy in any shady 
position under glass. Woodwardia radicans 
is a wide-spreading species, well adapted for 
placing on a pedicel in a cool fernery, where 
the fronds can have room to SDread out. 
Place a few fine-foliaged plants among the 
Ferns to give tone and colour. Dracamas 
and Crotons may be dotted about among the 
Ferns for the summer to lift things up. 

In the Cucumber-house. The growth 

during the bright sunny weather lately has 
been very rapid, and the attention demanded 
has been urgent. Water which has stood in 
the sunshine in a t auk-in the house Js the best 
for use, and it milt WTWI ff&ly.ltoth in 
the Atmosphere anflkaKo-Af fhpfeftah when 
required. Shade also has beerr necessary. 


Market growers generally whiten the glass 
over with lime mixed with skimmed milk or 
size, to make it adhere for a time, and this 
answers fairly well. In private gardens, 
where expense is no object, roller blinds may 
be used. Top-dress often, but not heavily, 
with good soil. A mixture of turfy loam, 
free from wireworm, and a little old manure, 
w ill be suitable, either w ith or without a little 
chemical manure. When the house is 
shaded, ventilation becomes a matter of less 
importance, but Cucumbers rushed along 
with heat and moisture, without ventilation, 
run themselves out much sooner than plants 
treated more naturally. Under any circum¬ 
stances, the growth must be gone over at least 
once a week to thin and stop, as crowded 
growth comes too weak to bear fine fruite. 
Cut all fruits when quite young. It is better 
to do this even if the fruits have to be cooked 
as Marrows. 

Outdoor garden.— Since the recent change 
in the weather, the growth made has been 
exceedingly rapid. The most important work 
just now is clearing off bulbs and spring 
flowers, and preparing the beds for the sum 
mer-flowering things. Pelargoniums, Dahlias, 
Begonias, and other plants which have been 
well hardened may go out now. Much work 
of the kind has been done where the beds 
were unoccupied, but very few people will 
leave their beds empty nil winter. Finish 
planting Gladioli and Hyacinthus candicans. 
Those readers who are fond of Lilacs should 
try some of the newer varieties. The list of 
new kindfl is a long one. and much improve¬ 
ment is visible in the growth of the plants, 
and the flowers are much larger. Standard 
Lilacs are beautiful plants for tubs for stand¬ 
ing in courtyards and on terraces. The 
double varieties are very beautiful, and the 
flowers lasting. The Magnolias are another 
family deserving more attention. The free- 
growing deciduous varieties are handsome as 
hushes, ami are a'iso mutable for covering a 
wall. Weeping Birches are charming trees 
for the lawn, and where coloured foliage is 
desired, the Purple Plums and Silver Maples 
»r--' now creating special features. Use weed¬ 
killers on weedy walks. 

Fruit garden. -The fruit prospects at the 
present time, with the exception of Gooseber¬ 
ries. appear to he satisfactory, ami those who 
have heavily laden trees must make up their 
minds to combine thinning with feeding. 
Very few thin the fruits on their trees ex j 
cept, th? choice wall fruits, such a« Peaches 
and Apricots, and the trees of these are often 
overloaded*, and no help given. But people j 
are waking up to the necessity of cultivating 1 
fruite. and not leaving things altogether to 
Nature. Disbudding Peaches and Nectarines 
has probably received attention, and the work 
should be done in a tentative manner until 
only the requisite number of shoots is loft. 
The question of what ehould constitute a 
crop of fruit is not so easy to decide, as so 
much depends upon the age and condition of 
the tree and the amount of support intended 
to bo given, but, as a general rule, in the 
ease of Peachen, two fruits to each square 
foot of wall surface covered will be as much 
as a tree ought to carry, even when nourished 
w ith liquid - manure or mulches. The 
greater part of fruits is composed oF water 
sweetened and flavoured by the atmosphere 
and the sunshine, and helped by judicious 
feeding. This feeding really is' a science, 
and should be more studied. 

Vegetable garden.— Earth up late Pota- 
toes, after forking between the rows to loosen 
the soil. Early Horn Carrots for a supply 
of young roots may yet be sown. Beet may 
be transplanted to fill vacancies, if any, or to 
make new beds. Very often those trans¬ 
planted make the best-shaped roots. Use 
the cool north borders for growing salads 
and Cauliflowers. Transplant Brussels 
Sprouts and other w inter greens to get sturdy. 
They can be planted finally as soon as the 
ground is vacant. Prepare trenches for 
Celery. The manure should be decomposed 
and blended with the soil in the bottom of 
the trench. Thin all seedling crops after a 
shower, if possible, to prevent disturbance of 
plants left. Sow Autocrat and other Marrow 
Peas freely during the first fortnight in 
June. Sow in trenches where possible, and 


cover in, utsing porous soil 4 inches deep, so 
that the roots mav get away from the hot 
surface. Sow a good breadth of Canadian 
Wonder Bean. Mulch Scarlet Runners with 
good manure. The white-seeded Runner may 
yet he planted. Plant, another row or two of 
Cardoons. Plant the seeds in the prepared 
trenches 15 inches apart, two or three seeds 
in each patch. If all grow, leave only the 
strongest. Scatter salt between the rows of 
Seakale ; from half a pound to a pound per 
square yard may be used. It may be hoed 
in, but if left oil the surface it will soon dis¬ 
appear. More salt, may be used on drv land 
with advantage if a pound per yard is not 
exceeded at one dressing. Plant, Leeks in 
manured trenches, the rows to be 18 inches 
apart to obtain fine Leeks. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June loth .—Finished planting Begonias, 
Cannas, Heliotropes, and other tender things. 
The weather appears to be settled now, and 
all plants which have been hardened by 
gradual exposure ought to be safe outside 
now. Tomatoes arc being freely planted 
outside, as it is thought wc shall have a warm 
summer. Early Tomatoes only are planted. 
Sunrise is a very free setter, and though the 
individual fruits are not large, their number 
per plant, combined with earliness, compen¬ 
sates. 

June 16th .—Finished thinning Apricots, as 
the crops are still heavy. We have mulched 
with manure, and shall water in dry weather, 
and wash the trees occasionally with the hose. 
Peaches will have similar treatment. We are 
thinning the fruits of all stone fruits as far 
as time will permit, and more will he done 
in giving nourishment in mulch and water. 
All bush fruit-trees on dwarf stocks have 
been mulched with manure. All hardy her¬ 
baceous plants which require support are 
being staked. Carnations also have be?u 
staked. 

.1 une 17th .— Ruses are looked over almost, 
daily lev thin buds, remove suckers, and kill 
insects. The liedfl of Roses have been 
mulched with good manure, a little good soil 
being placed over the manure in conspicuous 
positions to bide it. Hoeing, pegging down, 
and watering are daily operations ill the 
flower garden now. Law ns and edgings are 
a!uc> cut often. Several large evergreen 
shrubs that, were mnv'»d early in April have 
been sprinkled overhead daily in bright 
weather in the afternoon. 

dune ISth .—Sowed mor^ Turnips. Thinned 
Spinach Be°t to 8 inches. We find this use¬ 
ful as a substitute for Spinach. North arid 
west borders an* made use of now for Let¬ 
tuces. Cauliflowers, Radishes, and other 
shade-loving subjects. Spring-sown Onions 
have been thinned to 4 inches and dressed 
with soot and nitrate of soda. A few Onions 
of the Ailsa Craig variety are always raised 
under glass for the production of largo bulbs. 
James’ Keeping and Brown Globe are sown 
outside in spring for lato kitchen use. 

.7une 19th .—As fast as frames are cleared of 
bedding plants, the beds are replenished with 
manure and Melons or Cucumbers planted. 
All the blossoms are removed from Straw 
berry plants intended to produce runners. I 
like to see each plant show flower, as it shows 
they come from a fertile stock. These plants 
are set out 3 feet apart for producing runners, 
and a few rows are planted annually for this 
purpose. The crop from the plants the 
second year is very heavy, and the fruits are 
fine. 

J tine 20th. —Asparagus-cutting from most of 
the rows will now cease. This will not pre¬ 
vent us cutting a few hundreds from the 
strongest plants for a w r eek or two longer. 
We are compelled to do this until Peas get 
plentiful. Any spare liquid-manure will be 
used on Asparagus, tvith a dressing of arti¬ 
ficial manure during a shpwerv time. -Nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia increases the 
vigour of the plants* The hoc is used every 
fine day-to keep a l6ose surface and kill tlia 
weeds when vouner. 
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leading KINDS I hkVE TRIED." E. POX, The Gardens, Uurvona,' Hereford. May Oth, IMS. 


(Registered). 

The most successful Non-poisonous 
Insecticide of the day. 

IT8 ADVANTAflE8 ARE- 
Certain death to all Insect Pests, 

No possible injury to the moat delicate Plant, Flower, or 

Foliage. 

It is by far the cheapest Insecticide known. One pint 
makes ten to twelve gallons for Thrip, Black and Green Ply. 
etc., whilst RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug, anil Scale can tie 
thoroughly eradicated by uRing “NIQUAS,'’ about double 
the strength required for Fly. 

It is most successfully used by Orange and 
other Fruit Growers in the Colonics, etc. 

PRICES:—Pint, 1 -; Quart, 19; ^-Gallon. 3-: Gallon, 5 
Kega, each 5 Gallons, 22 6; 10 Gallons, 42 6. 

Ask for Testimonials, of which some hundreds have been 
received. 

SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 

From Mr. E. Hubbard, Gardener to G. Han bury. Esq , 
Blythe wood, Burnham. Bucks. May 15th, 1906 
"I have been using your NIQUAS” Insecticide 
for some years, and can with all confidence say it is the best 
I have ever used for Bug, Thrip, Bed 8pider, American 
Blight, and for all Insect Pests it has no equal. AIbo for the 
destruction of Maggots in Marguerites by dipping, I have 
recommended it to my friends generally. 


LIQUID One gall, makes 51 galls., sufficient 
WEED for 160 to 200 square yardn. PRICES 
KILLER. (Carriage paid)-* gall. 2 3 (tin free); 

1 gall., 3 6 (drum 9d.): 2 galls,, 7- 
(dnim 1/6); 3 galls.. 10 - (drum 2 -); 4 galls., 12 6 
(drum 2 6); 5 galls,, 15- (drum 2.6); 1U galls., 27 6 
(drum 5/-) ; 20 galls., 55. - (cask 5 -); 40 galls , 100 - 
(cask 5/-)- Coat of drums will be refunded when 
returned. Carriage paid in good order and con¬ 
dition. 


POWDER Packed in air-tight tins. Mixes 
WEED readily in cold water, without heat 
KILLER. or fumes. Equal in effectiveness to 
the liquid. Convenient to store and 
handle, it will keep for an indefinite period. Measure 
tc> make small quantities enclosed with each order. 
PRICES (Carriage paid), tins free- -No. 1 TlU 
makes 25 galls to dress 80 to 100 yards, 2 3:2 tins, 
3'9 : 12 tins, 21/-. No. 2 Tin makes 100 galls, to 
dress 320 to 400 square yards, 7 2 tins, 14/-; 5 tins, 

32 6 ; 10 tins, 62 6 ; 20 tins, 120 -. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., ‘EKK5JE 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL 

SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS. 


OI IMAY’ The UNFAILING 
VUlIVyHA Weed Killer 


That one application will destroy EVERY WEED, root 
and branch, and prevent vegetation for 12 to 18 months. 


WHAT USERS SAY 


“I CONSIDER YOU It ‘CLIMAX' Wffii Kii.i.fk th* bust nv thk mirkvt nv »riir 


June 13, 1908 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED , 


WE GUARANTEE 


FOR GARDEN PATHS. 


For years I gave up using Weed Killers after many disappointments with 
several brands that killed soft weeds only, and OAVK US EXTRA work, as we had 

TO HOE THE WALKS AFTERWARDS. YOUR TRAVELLER PERSUADED ME TO TRY 40 CALLS UK 
J’?i TR ‘CLIMAX, AND WE FOUND TO OUK COMPLETE SATISFACTION THAT IT KILLED ALL 
WEEDS ROOT AND BRANCH' 

—H. HENDERSON, The Gardens, Caimdhu, Caimcaatle, Cm Antrim, March 7th, 1907. 


\\ The Pick of the Bunch 

Jr i 

| X Plantol Soap may well be called 

\ j the “Pick of the Bunch.” IT 

BEALLY IS SO, for it ein- 
j pffl V bodies the choicest essences of 

r Flowers and Fruit. 

I i No ^ )C ^ er soa P i‘ould he used. 

II J No gentler soap can he found. 

yJPBg For the Toilet. 


\ 7 If y° ur dealer does not stock Plantol Soap, no doubt he will do so at vour request. 

It will pay him, for once you have Cried Plantol you will always’ use it. 1 

GUARANTEED FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 

Floral Bouquet, 6d. and 3d. ; Natural Bouquet, 4d. and 2d. 

LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


IMPORTANT ’ 


Fruit Growers. 

‘Niquas’ 


WHEN OTHERS FAIL 

— USE ™ 


Manufactured by 

CORRY & CO., Ltd., 


MILITARY KNEE BOOTS, smart appear 

, ance - 7b - M.jper pair. Naval Knee Boots, very strong. 


13 & 15, FINSBURY STREET, LONDON. E C I d* 1 - P«r pair. Bluchers, 6d per pair. Any Bize, car! 

-> I P a,d - Caah ^turned if nut approved.-H. J. GA88QN, Rye. 


Digitized by Google 


17 ROM H.M. DOCKYARDS. — Splendid, 

strong, Naval HtanjirfoekpuBuitable for Gardens, 

Camping, etc. White, w. Ca. eacli. Sent on approval. 

AT 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. -W 13. 1908 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fnrnivalstreet, Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on bttsineas should be sent to the 
Pciimsuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece o f paper , and not more, 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Ccrrespon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as G ardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue, immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by past. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
oh each subject— i.e., leaves and shoots as well as dowers 
and fruit—if to l* 1 had, must be sent. When more, 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are nut complied with subjects cannot be 
mimed correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three, examples showing the. range of form of each 
kind should be sent. A’ot more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Narcissus, lifting, etc. (G{/p).-lt is not neces¬ 
sary to lift the bulbs of these each year, provided 
the stock remains good and healthy. The white- 
flowered sorts may be lifted and dried otf with ad¬ 
vantage, however. The Ranunculus should be lifted 
each year a month or so after their period of dying 
down. These latter may be increased by seeds and 
by division of the tubers. 

Roses with green centres (//. //.).—Your Roses 
have what is known as green centres, a freak which 
is peculiar to some kinds. If this malformation oc¬ 
curs ori the same plants year after year, we should 
advise you to destroy them. While, however, these 
green centres are peculiar to certain varieties, the 
trouble may he caused by a check of some kind, such 
as spring frosts. If you call detect these green- 
rent red buds, it is well to remove them and en¬ 
courage the smaller buds, as, in all probability, with 
warmer weather, these will come more perfect. 

Wall gardening (.4. F.. Gardner ).—Among the 
plants the seeds of which may be “scattered in the 
cracks of an old red-brick wall ” are Wallflowers, 
Erysimums, Pinks, Carnations, Snapdragons, Cory- 
dalis, Linarias, Krinus, Gypsophilu, Campanulas, an<l 
Poppies of the alpinum and nudicaule groups. 
Cineraria maritima and Lavender may also be tried. 
You will find an article on “ Wall Gardening” in our 
issue of May 6th, 1905. page 122, a ropy of which 
can be hud from the publisher, post free, for I’d. 
You should also get “ Alpine Flowers for Gardens,” 
in which the subject is dealt with fully, and illus¬ 
trations given. 

Putting Indian Azaleas out-of-doors (W. T.). 
—These should not. be removed from the greenhouse 
to the open air until they have completed their 
growth ami .set their flower-buds, which can easily 
be discerned at the ends of the shoots. When this is 
the case, they may be placed in the open air in a 
slightly-shaded spot, and if the pots arc sunk in the 
ground to protect the roots from drought it will be 
a good plan, provided worms are kept from enter¬ 
ing them. If not sunk in the ground, the pots must 
be shielded in some way from the burning rays of 
the sun. Syringe the plants night and morning, 
especially on the undersides of the leaves, and see that 
lhey never suffer for a moment from the want of 
water at the roots. 

Cutting down Clematis montana and C. 

Flammula (J. IT. S.).~ There is a considerable 
amount of risk in cutting back old-established plants 
of these climbers into the hard wood, ami, if the 
tangle is unsightly, it can be remedied by carefully 
trimming out all superfluous shoots and shortening 
back the main branches, leaving, however, a shoot or 
two near the top of each in order to keep the sap 
in circulation. If this is done in the spring the 
plants will recover from the operation better than if 
performed at any other time, although, of course, it 
will be at the expense of the flowers of Clematis 
montana. and a less amount than usual on the other 
If once done, however, the plants can be readily kept 
within the desired bounds by a little judicious prun¬ 
ing each season after their flowering period is over. 

Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums (Red- 
car).—We imagine from the description you give of 
your plants that- you are growing them solely for 
decoration. We assume this is so because you have 
pinched the shoots at each succeeding 6 inches of 
grow tli, and -by these means you are sure to produee 
bushy, free-flowering plants. Plants of Source d'Or, La 
Triumphant, Bluck Hawk, Mary Wells, W. Wells, and 
Prince Oluff should be pinched for the last time about 
the end of June, and the other varieties you mention 
should be treated similarly about ten days later. 
From these periods grow on the plants to the ter¬ 
minal buds, slightly thinning out these according to 
yuiif requirements in the way of blossoms later on 
By following these rules you should have Chrysan¬ 
themum# throughout November and December. 

Old forced bulbs (F. M .).—At this time of year, 
where cut flowers are in demand, there is usually a 
quantity of old boxes and pots filled with many kinds 
of bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, and the many 
kinds of Narcissus that flgiu*e so largely in all kinds 
of floral decorations in the spring. The question with 
many is what can 1 do with them, for they are too 
good to throw away. The idea of throwing bulbs 
away should not be entertained, for if planted out 
they will regain strength and make beautiful effects 
in the reserve or wild gurden. The best plan is to 
plant out at once, whUtf^plinge Is st ill u*een, and let 
them ripen off and g^toTf^t^md-of the 


overhanging trees. They will spring up the following 
year, and for years to come will increase in numbers 
and beauty. If one has nri old orchard that he wants 
to convert into a beautiful spring garden, the easiest 
way would be to plant the different varieties of Nar¬ 
cissi in groups, and leave them to take care of them¬ 
selves. All this class of bulba blooms and perfects 
the leaf growth before the foliage of the fruit-trees 
make* much shade, and the top-dressing applied to 
the fruit-trees will equally benefit the bulbs. 

Pelargoniums failing.—The Pelargonium leaves 
were badly attacked by fungi, but we think that this 
is the result of the plant having fallen into ill-health, 
and not the cause of it. Pick off the worst leaves, 
and spray the plants with a solution of perman¬ 
ganate of potash. The roots of the Pelargoniums are, 
apparently, in as bad a condition as those of the 
Carnations, but the- actual cause of this we cannot 
state, Either soil or water is at fault. 

Sempervivnm (Seapoint). — The example you 
scud is probably a species of .Sempervivnm, which 
ran only be accurately named when in flower. The 
whole of these plants require to be grown in a 
raised bed or sunjiy position, and in a soil freely 
mixed with stones, old mortar rubbish, and the like. 

If you have the plant in the ordinary garden soil in 
the open this is quite sufficient to account for its 
present condition. A very poor and stony soil in full 
sun is best for all this tribe of succulents. 

Manure-water for a poor soil Of’.).—Certainly 
the free application of manure-water will be moat 
beneficial on such a soil, and, in the case of Roses and 
many other plants it is much quicker in its effects 
than solid manure. There is no time through the 
whole spring or summer when it can be used with so 
much advantage ns the present, when most things 
arc in very active growth. To Roses on walls it will 
be especially beneficial, and in their case it can hardly 
be given in too large quantities. Rases in all positions 
will bear manure-water applied stronger than most 
plants, but, as a general rule, it is beat to dilute it 
rather freely, according to the strength, and to apply 
it often. 

Auriculas from cuttings (J. L.).—Auriculas can 
not lie propagated from cuttings in the correct 6ense 
of the word. They must be increased by division or 
from offsets. Young growths, technically termed off¬ 
sets, are produced from the base of the old plants; 
and if they remain attached to the parent plants, 
roots are soon formed, and when that takes place 
they may be removed to be planted separately in 
small pots or boxes. Place them in a cold frame for 
a few weeks until they have become established. 
They do not at any time like exposure to the sun 
during the summer months. The best place for them 
is on the north side of si wall or fence where they 
are protected from the effects of the sun, but are not 
overshaded. 

Waterside planting (Jessie Cozens Hardy).— 
The improvement of the sides of the pools may be 
most readily effected hy using vigorous hardy 
flowers, many of the finest plants, such as Iriecsjmd 
Globe flowers, thriving in moist soil. You cannot do 
better than plant some of the Day Lilies, Meadow- 
Sweets, tall Irises, Gunnerns, American Swamp Lilies, 
in peaty soil, Loosestrife, Golden Rod, Starworts, 
Knotworts, Moon Daisies, Cardinal-flower, and the 
common Lupine. To these you could add sonic of t he 
nobler hardy Ferns, as Royal and Feather Ferns. 
Sec also article on “ Plants by Waterside,” in our 
issue of April IRtli, page 99. a copy of which can be 
hud of the publisher, past- free, for IJd. Waterside 
planting is also dealt with in our issue of July 14th, 
1900, page 269. 

Fhysalis Franchetti (E .).-Mistakes arc some 
times made in planting this too thickly and in too 
shaded a position. On fairly good ground the plants 
grow to a large size, and then the evil effects of over¬ 
crowding are soon seen. From 18 inches to 2 feet is 
quite close enough, and the position should be a 
sunny one, the roots then being well mulched during 
summer with any spare material, such as old Mush¬ 
room-manure, and well soaked several times with 
farmyard-liquid. Moreover, after standing a season, 
the growths should be thinned wit, removing all the 
weakest. A good way is to lift the plants every 
season, put them in a cold frame during the winter, 
and then start them into growth early in the spring. 
After having been hardened off they may be planted 
out. in the usual way. 

Strelltzla Reginte (Stroud, Glo'ster ).—This suc¬ 
ceeds best, in an intermediate temperature—that is to 
say, about midway between the greenhouse and stove. 
If kept in the greenhouse it should be given the 
warmest part of that structure. A soil principally 
composed of good loam, lightened by a little leaf- 
mould, well-decayed manure, and rough sand, is very 
suitable for it. Given this, a light position, and 
plenty of water during the summer months, the 
Streli'tzia will flourish and produce it« vivid-coloured 
blossoms. Throughout the winter just enough water 
should he given to keep the soil fairly moist. Of 
course, the pots or tubs -must be well drained, as, 
though plenty of water is necessary in the summer, 
.stagnant moisture ia very injurious. You will find 
an exhaustive article dealing with the varieties and 
culture of Kulanchoes in our issue of April 1sth, 
pace 9.1. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Cape Bladder Senna (Sulherhiiidia frute.s 
cen<) (Gertrude Carsons). Among shrubs that flower 
in August few can surpass the Cape Bladder Senna, 
which is hardy in sheltered gardens near the south 
coast. The branches, stems, and undersides of the 
pinnate leaves are covered with minute hairs, the 
flowers appearing in axillary racemes, composed of 
from six to eight bright-scarlet blossoms of the usual 
Pea shape, the erect standard suffused with white in 
the centre. The inflated seed-pods are similar to 
those of Colutea arbor eseens. 

FRUIT. 

Fears falling (Primus ).—You must not, be greatly 
concerned if your Pear-tree filled* i\« fruits when 
small. Many trees that were masses of bloom in I lie 


spring and set good crops of fruit are in the same 
position now, the cold and unseasonable weather, 
with frost and snow, having done great harm, and 
caused the fruits to fall wholesale. It may, in a 
measure, be due to the trees making too luxuriant 
growth, in which case root-pruning in the early 
autumn is the only remedy Please send us a few 
pieces of the worm-eaten Plum tree wood to which 
you refer. 

Green spot i on Vine-leaves (T. G. 0.).— The 
green spots on the underside of the Vine-leaves sent 
are what are culled ” warts.” Thi? affection is very 
frequently caused by a too close and warm atmos¬ 
phere saturated with moisture. Keep the atmosphere 
of the vinery buoyant and well ventilated, especially 
early in the day, and if a great deal of moisture has 
been kept, up iii the house it. will be well to reduce it 
somewhat. If there is space without overcrowding or 
shading the principal leaves the laterals may be 
allowed to extend a little to encourage a free ront- 
action. 

VEGETABLES. 

A weedy Asparagus bed (Cotswold ).—You say 
nothing as to the age of the'bed, but if the plants 
have been in si'n for several years yonr best, plan will 
be to dig up in\t winter and force them, then burning 
them, Bindweed and all. You cannot expect to have 
any success in moving crowns overrun with Bind¬ 
weed, as you say. You should prepare a piece of 
ground early in the autumn, purchasing, next, April, 
two-year-old roots, and planting in a furrow 4 inches 
deep, each furrow being 2 feet apart, with 18 inches 
in the line between each plant. From these, if well 
attended to, you can begin cutting the third year. 

The Carrot grub (Gardener ).—Your Carrots have 
been attacked hy the grubs of the Carrot-fly (Psila 
rosic), a small black fly about 2-inch long, and 
measuring about 1-inch across the wings. It appears 
in tlie spring, and lays its eggs in the Carrots just 
below the surface of the ground. There arc two or 
three broods of this insect during the summer. If 
the flies are noticed on or about the Carrots, the 
latter should be sprayed with paraffin emulsion, or 
sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder ashes, or sawdust should 
be soaked in paraffin oil and strewn between the 
drills with a view to keeping the flics away. Every¬ 
thing possible should be done to prevent the soil 
around the roots from being disturbed, so that the 
less Carrots have to he thinned the better. The 
presence of the grub is usually shown by the foliage 
changing colour prematurely; when this is noticed 
the roots should be examined, and those which are 
found to be attacked should be carefully removed, 
so as not to break them or leave any of the grubs in 
the soil. When the crop is removed the ground 
k 1 ion Id be fallowed and well dressed with gas-lime. 
In future, when sending queries, please send name 
as well as address. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ixias .—Leave the Chionodoxas and Dog’s Tooth 
Violets alone, and if the soil is a sandy light one you 
may also leave the Ixias. It is far safer, however, to 
grow Ixias entirely in frames, as they are not. as a 
rule, a success ill the open air. E. Inglis .—The in¬ 
jury is no doubt due to the very severe weather we 
had in April. We have many plants in the same 
condition. The tree will, we think, grow out of the 
trouble. Give it a good mulching of manure to en¬ 
courage the growth.-IF. Bernelt .—The only reason 

we cun suggest is that the plants are dry at the 
roots. Give them a good soaking of water, if so, and 

mulch well with rotten manure.- M. E. B'ard.— 

The flower-shoots of your Apple-treea have been 
attacked by the caterpillais of the pith - moth 
(Laverna atra). See reply to “ K., Rugby,” in our 

issue of June Cth, page 212.- R. iff.— Had you 

allowed the foliage or the Narcissi to die off natur¬ 
ally, you would have bad plenty of bloom the follow¬ 
ing season. Never cut the foliage off any bulbous 

plant.- Wm. II. Lewis.—See reply lo " K., Rugby," 

re ** Insects in Apple-blossoms.” in our issue of 
June Utli, page 212. Your Apple-tree-blooms arc 
affected in the same way.- M. F. F. 1. All de¬ 

pends on the strength of the plants. If they are 
healthy, and are given a good mulching of rotten 
manure and plenty of water, they will flower a 
second time, hut not otherwise. Cut off the entire 
spike that lias flowered. 2, Sprinkle freshly-slaked 
lime round about the plants or dress the ground with 
vaporite. .1, See article, “Mildew on Roses," in our 
issue of June 61 h, page 210. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — F. L.— 1. Scilla enmpamilata 
alba; 2, Choi ran thus alpinus; 3, The Bird Cherry 
(Primus Pad lb). ft.—J, Berber is vulgaris; 2, For¬ 
syth ia stispensu; 3, Daphne Laureolu; 4, Staphylea 

eolehica.- \l. IF.—1, Pyrin M a his floribundu; 2, 

Cist us -erlspus; 3, Naxifniga. gramil.ita fl.-pl.: 4, 

Clematis montana.-./. T. — T, Musoari comosum; 2, 

Polenionium Riebardsoni; 8, Euphorbia, splendent; 

4, Lonieera sell)pervirens.- F. L. M. — 1, The Sea 

Buckthorn (Hippophiu rharnnoides); 2, Aubrietia del- 
Loidea; 3, Geranium sp.; please send better speci¬ 
men; 4, Dielytra wpcctaliilifi.-./. L. 1 and 2, 

Saxifraga hypnofdes: 3.Lychnis dioleafl.-pl.; 4,Spinea 
filipendula fl.-pl.— Ixias. Pyrus japonica; a good 

form.- C. A. ft. - -Liinnanthes Douglas!.- H. S. 

Watts.— ], Bird Cherry (Prtiiiiw Padua): 2, Wayfar¬ 
ing-tree (Viburnum Luntana); 3, Gum ('istus (Cistun 

ladaniferus).- - Rose.— Aly&aum moPllendofflanum.- 

Carter and Co. Jacob's -Ladder (Polemoniuni ccjeru- 
leiun). lion. The Lady Tulip (Tulipa CIusIanaL 

- N. L ft. —White flower, single form of the 

Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata); brownish 

blooms, (it-urn rivale.-./. ft. ft. Genista hispaniea. 

- M. U. L.- Only two specimens received. When 

sending flowers for name, please number each speci¬ 
men. White flower, C’entaurea montana alba; mauve 

flower, Jacob's Ladder (Polemoniuni cceruleum).- 

IF 1) -1, Please send another specimen: 2, Saxifraga 
Rlp i: -V Saxifraga hypnoutcj -ft $ - Ixiolirinii 
montaiiuni hr;uby ant her um. 
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FRUIT. 

WATERING FRUIT BORDERS. 
There can be no doubt that in the majority 
of cases fruit borders of all kinds, both in¬ 
side and out, are insufficiently watered, and 
many failures may be traced to this cause 
alone. In fact, where the borders are pro¬ 
perly made and drained it is difficult to over¬ 
water them by any reasonable means, especi¬ 
ally outside borders under hot, dry walls. 
The surface of inside Vine, Peach, or other 
fruit borders is often deceiving, the syring¬ 
ing, damping down, and watering of plants 
in the house making the surface just moist, 
while below the soil is drier than it should be. 
Again, when water is given it is often with 
too sparing a hand, for nothing short of a 
thorough soaking of every particle of soil will 
do. In planting young Vines and fruit-trees 
it is especially desirable that the borders be 
kept moist, though here, of course, one must 
not run to extremes. But, from a desire to 
avoid over-watering, I am sure many run 
into the opposite extreme, and give too little. 
When one considers what a young Vine re¬ 
quires to maintain the rapid growth we look 
for, it is obvious that the roots will soon be 
all over the border in search of moisture, so 
there is little fear of souring the soil by 
giving them all the water they will take. 
The time-honoured custom of top-dressing 
newly-planted Vines with horse-droppings, 
leaf-soil, and other materials that soon tread 
into a pasty, wet mass, is not the best that 
can be followed by any means. It prevents 
the passage of air and water, and has always 
an untidy appearance, necessitating frequent 
renewals, with the attendant unpleasantness. 
Borders surfaced with burnt refuse give al¬ 
ways a better indication of their state as re¬ 
gards moisture, and a short time after water¬ 
ing they can be raked over and all made tidy. 
A good deal of water is wasted by allowing 
borders inside and out to get dry and crack 
away from the walls. This is not suspected 
often, and yet if the top 3 inches or less of 
the soil were removed it would lie plain 
enough. The water, of course, rushes 
through at once to the drainage and is 
wasted, owing to the lower portion of the 
border being much drier than the upper. On 
outside borders a mulch of manure is bene¬ 
ficial, as it keeps the moisture in, and does 
away with some trouble in watering. A 
great waste frequently occurs in watering 
with liquid manure, and not only is the valu¬ 
able manurial property wasted, but the trees 
are actually injured. Some Peach trees in a 
neighbouring garden were weak, and did not 
make a satisfactory growth, and the owner, 
having a quantity of house sewage, used it 
hardly diluted, with the result that the trees 
are now practically useless. Had the bor¬ 
ders been well soakejF'fitst with cleii- water, 
then given a littlelofmaQrlHighly 
dilutee!, much good Von la, UoubkiSfL have 


resulted, but to give strong manure-water to 
dry roots is a great mistake. 

The watering of indoor Peach and Vine 
borders in winter is often neglected, with the 
result that the trees in spring start weakly. 
Outside trees seldom suffer to the same ex¬ 
tent from bud-dropping as those under glass, 
while the former are worst after a dry season. 
Trees on hot, dry walls, with, perhaps, a 
vegetable crop growing to within a foot of 
their stems, are never 60 long-lived as others 
in more open and moist positions. All this 
points to the fact that root moisture, as a 
rule, is insufficiently provided, both in sum¬ 
mer and winter, and has much to answer for 
in regard to insect attacks, weak growth, 
bud-dropping, and other troubles of the fruit¬ 
grower. _H. 

MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 

Will you kindly advise me as to the best way of 
using the following manures for fruit-trees of nil 
sorts (except Peaches, Figs, Nectarines, and Vines): — 
Stable-manure, fowl-manure, lime (slacked)? My 
garden has a black, sandy soil, about 4 feet deep, 
and then conies yellow sand, mixed with clay. I am 
gradually bringing the subsoil to the top, and mixing 
with the surface soil. It is poor, hungry soil, and 
yet fruit-trees flourish in the neighbourhood, except 
Pears, which grow well, but carry very little fruit. 

I could, doubtless, purchase cow-manure, if you think 
it would be better than the above. The only tree in 
my garden that is really satisfactory is a Bramley’a 
Seedling Apple, but then my garden has only been 
under cultivation three and a half years. My system 
is: When I expect frost I mulch with stable-manure. 
About April, when severe frosts are over, 1 remove 
the manure, and when hot weather sets in I mulch 
again with fresh stable-manure. 1 have been told 
that it is better not to mulch, but to dig a trench 
right, round the tree, 2 feet deep, and nearly flli with 
stable-manure. I should be obliged if you would 
kindly give me u few hints as to the best way of 
applying manure to newly-planted fruit-trees, and the 
quantity which may be applied?—E. H. L. 

[In bringing the subsoil from an appreci 
able depth to the surface, you should proceed 
very tentatively, bringing up each winter not 
more than 3 inches, and doing that early in 
the winter, so that it may oe thoroughly 
aerated and sweetened by the spring. Then, 
if well mixed with 12 inches depth of the top 
soil, and some manure added, it should, in 
such case, soon become very fertile. Al¬ 
though your soil is a black sand, yet it may 
low down be both poor and sour. Where 
vegetable crops are grown, it is a good plan 
in trenching such soil to add a liberal dress¬ 
ing of manure beneath the top spit of soil, 
as that assists the lower soil to become fer¬ 
tile, and then, when brought to the surface, 
it is sweet and good for crops. But that form 
of manuring may not do for soil intended to 
grow fruit, unless it be very poor. Deep 
manuring would tend to encourage fruit-tree 
roots to go deep, and when the manure was 
utilised then the roots would get into the 
subsoil and entirely fail to produce well- 
matured fruiting wood. Canker and various 
other diseases commonly follow when roots 
get into poor, sour soil. The .great aim in 
successful fruit-growing is to plant rather 
shallow, thus keeping the roots in the sweeter 


and well-fertilised soil, and to encourage 
them to remain there by giving mulches or 
top-dressings of any form of mnnure, as then 
food is supplied close to them. 

Whether the manure be from the stable or 
from poultry runs matters little, but in the 
ease of the stable manure, it io well to put 
it into a heap, well saturating it with water 
or sewage, turning and mixing it, repeating 
that process twice after, then laying about 
over the tree roots a thickness of 2 inches 
of it, doing that in May, towards the 
end of the month, and giving a second 
mulch early in September, to help the 
fruits to swell, provided there is a crop, or 
if the trees, even without a crop, seem to 
make poor, stunted growth. If, on the other 
hand, the trees make rather robust wood 
growth, and produce little fruit, a dressing 
of only basic slag or of bone-flour, at the 
rate of half a pound per tree, will suffice. 
To have poultry-manure in good condition, 
mix it with twice its hulk of soil, letting it 
lie in a heap for three months, and 
occasionally turning it. With both 
manures use soot freely. Such a soil as 
yours will need but little lime. That would 
be best given in the form of finely-broken 
chalk. Basic slag is specially good phos- 
pliatic manure for Pears and Plums. Ex¬ 
cept to root-prune very gross-growing trees, 
best not to open a trench as mentioned. 
Rather manure as advised, and point a mulch 
in lightly with a fork each winter. See also 
the note in our issue of June 6th, p. 206, re 
“Mulching fruit-tree borders.”] 

FRUITTREE INSECTS. 

These are many, and call for drastic treat¬ 
ment. Neglect even for a few days in early 
spring may mean not only a loss of foliage, 
but also fruit, so that those who have fruit- 
trees under their charge must be on the alert 
from the very first, and continue well into 
the summer. Peach and Nectarine-trees are 
subject to the black aphides, these making 
their appearance very often before the blos¬ 
som is set. A close examination will reveal 
the miscreants packed closely axound the 
blossom buds, and, if left undisturbed, 
quickly infest the young shoots, and as 
quickly cripple them if not eradicated. 
Tobacco-powder dusted well into their haunts 
is the only safe remedy at this early season, 
examining the trees every other day or so in 
bad cases until the foliage and tiny young 
fruits are firm enough for an insecticide, such 
as Tobacco-juice, Abol, or Quassia extract, 
to be syringed over the trees as soon as the 
sun has ceased to shine upon them. This 
should be followed up next morning before 
eight a.m. by a clean water syringing, to rid 
the trees of any deposit of dead insects, filth, 
etc. Apricots are not troubled with aphides 
much, tiie maggot proving the worst enemy, 
this not only devouring the tiny fruits, but 
disfiguring them. It also cripples the young 
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shoota, the latter showing where it is by the 
curled foliage, which, if unfolded carefully, 
will expose the enemy, 60 that it may be 
squeezed between the finger and thumb. 
Snails frequently eat away a part of the 
young fruit. These may be found hidden 
among the foliage by day, or caught at night 
with a light. A dusting* of fresh lime along 
the base of the wall will prevent their ascent. 
Plum-trees suffer from the attack of a grub 
or tiny maggot, which plays havoc with the 
young foliage. These can be unearthed at 
the points of the shoots, ns in the case of 
the Apricot. Naturally trees that were 
sprayed in February are less liable to those 
insect attacks, yet it is just as well to 
examine such trees, as the pests increase 
very fast if once allowed a footing. 

J. Maine. 


RED SPIDER ON VINES. 

The causes of red-spider are various, as 
when Vines are not very strong and have thin 
leaves, are overcropped or get dry at the 
roots, or are in any way defective at that 
particular part, red-spider seems to be wait 
ing or springs into existence. Heat and 
poverty are the sure precursors, as the first 
it, must have, and revels in, and it always 
follows in the wake of the latter, and is 
hardly ever seen where there is free growth 
or fine foliage. Free ventilation and cold 
water are very inimical to its welfare, as it 
does not like fresh, sweet air nor the hath. 
Having been troubled with red spider last 
\ear in an early vinery that, had been hard 
forced, I had recourse to the garden engine, 
which I kept charged with plenty of clean 
water and plied freely against, the Vines, and 
so washed the pests off. This way of dealing 
with red-spider is one of the best, from the 
gardener’s point of vie\v, I ever found out, as 
it is not only effectual, but expeditious and 
cleanly, and does less harm to the leaves 
and Grapes than anything else that may be 
tried. At first I rather hesitated to take 
such measures, but seeing the spider spread¬ 
ing so rapidly, and being fully aware of the 
great mischief that would bo done if it were 
not checked, I made up my mind to try it, 
and was rewarded with success. When 1 
applied the cold water cure the Grapes were 
colouring, and this the w'ater did not inter 
fere with in the least, as it left neither spot 
nor blemish, but. it need hardly be said that 
the water must be very clear and without 
lime, or there would probably be spot on 
the berries where the drops hang. The time 
J chose for the operation was early in the 
morning of a fine, warm, sunny day, when 
the lights, back and front,, were left wide 
open to get the foliage all dry again as 
quickly as possible. The better plan for 
those who may pursue the same course as I 
took will be to use a fine rose on the engine 
or be very careful in breaking the stream, or 
the leaves are almost sure to be torn. At 
one time, as a precaution against red-spider, 
I used, immediately after the thinning was 
done, to mix flowers of sulphur in water and 
syringe the Vines, when the sulphur by that 
means was carried everywhere and stayed on 
woodwork and other surfaces till washed off 
in the autumn. The Grapes, being so small, 
did not show any trace of the sulphur when 
ripe, and I think that way of applying it and 
gelling its fumes is far preferable to paint¬ 
ing hot water pipes and running the risk of 
over heating, and so injuring the foliage. 


these joint crops. It must be remembered 
that Melons need a heavier soil, which should 
be made quite firm, and unless it should be 
deficient of humus, no manure will be neces¬ 
sary. We advise, however, lime in some 
form, preferably that derived from old build¬ 
ings, though should this not be available, 
slaked lime answers very well, applied in 
small quantities, and mixed in the soil. Pots 
or boxes may be used, the former for prefer¬ 
ence. Care is necessary to keep the stems 
above the soil level, or canker may be in¬ 
vited, but do not fill the space at once; 
rather reserve a space for top-dressings later, 
when the flowers are set and the crop swell¬ 
ing. In some seasons Melons can be grown 
with much success in cold-pits; in others 
they are a failure, almost everything depend¬ 
ing on the weather. Some kinds are hardier 
than others. A groat deal, too, depends on 
the soil, and liability to canker in the stems 
of the plants. There are many instances 
where it is impossible to grow Melons with¬ 
out their cankering; while there are other 
persons who scarcely know what canker 
troubles are. It is impossible, without actual 
experience, to ascertain whether any sample 
of soil is proof against canker or not, but 
soils with lime and iron deposits are usually 
those which afford the best Melon composts. 
In a cold pit. necessarily thorn is need for 
careful ventilation, so as to conserve all the 
available sun-heat, possible to carry them 
through the night. Usually Melons arc 
grown without any attempt at shading the 
foliage, and if they can be so grown there 
are infinite advantages over those which ar<- 
shaded. The growth must, be trained near 
to the glass, where air can circulate freely 
among the leaves and stems. Any attempt, 
to grow Melons at. a distance from the glass 
is sure to fail. You must artificially fertilise 
the Melon-flowers. 


MELONS AND CUCUMBERS IN SAME 
HOUSE. 

(Reply to J. Muir.) 

Very much depends on the season and the 
treatment of the Melons and Cucuml>ers in 
one structure. There is no reason, given a 
favourable season, and close attention to 
detail, why they should not succeed. It is 
true, Cucumbers revel in a moisture-laden 
atmosphere, which would not favour the 
Melon at the flowering period, nor when tke 
fruits approach the ripening stage. At 
other times the Melon enjoys a full comple¬ 
ment of heat, moisture^^nd sunshina as do 
Cucumbers. Bearing /Uiesa -oointq /n*nd, 
there should be no aifcLcuiwJ 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines in poor condition.— On February lOtli, 
1907 my gardener planted four lilaek Hamburgh 
and two Muscat of Alexandria Vines in an outside 
border, the surface of which is sunk to the level of 
the pathway. The compost, which is good, is made 
up of loam tliree parts, one half part decayed leaves, 
one part manure, half part lime-rubble, about l cwt. 
of crushed bones, and 1 cwt. of wood-ashes. The 
Vines in question have made no progress, and 1 am 
sending you some shoots for inspection. Would you 
kindly let me know through your interesting columns 
why the leaves have this yellow appearance? Many 
of the spurs have failed to break at all, and the few 
that have made growths are like the ones sent.— 
w. T. Trench. 

[Although we should not have advised the 
employment of lonf-mould or manure in the 
formation of a Vine border, there is nothing 
in either, nor in the other constituents you 
employed, to account for the unsatisfactory 
condition of your Vines. We have also care¬ 
fully examined the shoots and leaves you 
send, and beyond a few patches of red spider 
and a trace of black thrip, there is nothing 
else discernible either in the shape of insects 
or fungoid disease. We are, therefore, forced 
to the conclusion that the trouble lies at the 
roots, or, rather, should say that the thin, 
transparent appearance of the foliage and the 
want of tone and vigour are due either to de¬ 
fective root action or to the loss of roots. 
The former may have arisen through the soil 
in the border being in a saturated condition, 
or, in other words, in consequence of the 
border not being efficiently drained. Accord¬ 
ing to your note, the border is but on a level 
with the pathway, a»d, therefore, unless well 
drained, likely to lie cold and be retentive 
of moisture. Then, again, the border being 
an outside one, and the planting being done 
as early as February 10th, it is quite likely 
that the roots perished ere there was a 
chance of the sun’s rays warming the soil and 
starting them into action. The roots may 
also have been attacked by wireworm, but 
if so, we think the Vines would scarcely have 
made so much growth as they have done. 
Yet another cause of young Vines losing their 
root’s is in planting them too deeply, parti¬ 
cularly if the soil is heavy, and the rainfall 
at the time above the normal. Should the 
border need draining more efficiently, there is 
nothing to be done till autumn arrives, when 
the Vines should be lifted and the border 
reconstructed, putting in not less than 1 foot 
of drainage material, and, if possible, elevat¬ 


ing the border quite 1 foot above the sur¬ 
rounding level, so that the upper portion may 
be well aerated, and lie dry and warm. On 
the other hand, should the border not be un¬ 
duly moist or saturated, and the Vines have 
lost their roots as a result of planting them 
too deeply or too early in the season, they 
will recover as soon as they have formed a 
sufficiency of new roots to get a good grip of 
the soil. If the soil is infested with wire- 
worm, take steps to eradicate the pest by 
burying pieces of Carrot in the soil or by 
using one of the antidotes sold by horticultu¬ 
ral sundriesmen for the purpose. By open¬ 
ing out the soil round one of the Vines, and 
baring the roots, you will then be in a posi¬ 
tion to see whether they are being devoured 
by wireworm or if the original roots have 
perished, as we suspect ie the case; but if 
you find the roots intact and sound, we should 
be glad to hear from you again, and to receive 
a sample of the soil of which the border 
consists.] 

Pruning Gooseberry-bushes.— I should be 

much obliged if you would tell me what course to 
pursue with some Gooseberry-bushes, which have 
been planted about three years? They are small 
bushes, and are bearing very little this year. Last 
year they were not touched till about December. 
They had long, straggling growths, about 2 feet or 
sometimes 3 feet long, trailing on the ground, which 
my gardener then cut back hard. They are making 
good growth now, but have few berries, and a friend 
advised me to pimh tin; new growth, but how should 
this he done? I wish 1 eould get them to stand lip 
better from the ground. The lower branches are 
almost flat with the soil. Gould I rut. away these 
lower branches in the winter?— L. C. L. 

[Your gardener did right in hard cutting 
back the long, straggling shoots on your 
Gooseberry-bushes last winter, to induce 
them to make shorter and denser growth. 
That your bushes have little fruit on them is 
due partly to the pruning and partly to the 
cold frosts, which have done Gooseberries 
great harm. All the same, your course now 
will be to cut out fairly hard all weak inner 
or side growths, and to shorten the long, 
main shoots just one-fourth now, and not 
more. Then, in the winter, cut them hack 
just a little more, but not much. Some 
varieties of Gooseberries have nat urally erect 
or stiff habits ; some, like yours, have droop¬ 
ing or almost trailing habits. All those 
want to be on tall stems. Y T ou may partly 
correct your bushes if you can get beneath 
them wooden hoops and lift them up on to 
wood pegs. In that way you may keep the 
lower branches well off the ground.] 
Watering Melons. —When planted in reten¬ 
tive soil, Melons are not so thirsty as Cucum¬ 
bers, and when watering plants in hot-beds, 
where the heat depends upon the steadiness 
of the temperature of the beds, no water 
should be poured near the main stein, as the 
best feeding roots are not there. If disease 
attacks the plants, it originates near the main 
stem. Melons do not want much help with 
stimulants till the crop is set and swelling 
rapidly. Then, until ripening commences, a 
little weak stimulant may be given at every 
watering, in addition to the light sprinkling 
when closing the h^rnse or frame about 3.30 
in the afternoon. Tlere, again, a little night 
ventilation is very healthful, not. for the pur¬ 
pose of lowering temperature, but to sweeten 
the atmosphere. 

Peach-leaf-curl.—My trees last year were badly 
affected with leaf-curl. Early this year the wood was 
painted, while dormant, with a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper, and when the buds showed in¬ 
dications of swelling, sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. 
They are now entirely free. The Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries sends, gratis and post free on ap¬ 
plication, a leaflet dealing with the matter.—II. L. 

Ravages by caterpillars.— In the Long Sutton 
(Lincolnshire) district, where fruit is extensively 
grown, a blight has attacked many of the orchards, 
and the caterpillar has made sad havoc amongst I he 
Plum and Apple-trees. One grower, who has been 
spraying bis trees during the winter and spring, has 
had the whole of them swept bare by the insect, ami 
has offered his orchard of six acres to nnyonp for 
the sum of £5. He expended about £30 in spraying. 

Pears dropping (Scnnen ).—The failure may he 
due to imperfect fertilisation, or bad weather would 
also cause it. We think, however, that the fault lies 
at the roots, which have gone down into the subsoil, 
and it will he well that you examine them in the 
early autumn, and if you find such is the case, have 
the tree root-pruned. 


Index to Volume XXIX.—The binding covers 
(price is. Gd. each, post free, la. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 8jd-.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post-free, for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CAMELLIA IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Here is an illustration of a single red 
Camellia taken last month, and now a mass 
of flowers, and as we had had 22 degs. of 
frost aud a most unpleasant spring, it is, 
perhaps, notable. There is no care taken in 
growing the bush. This was grown on cold 
hills in Sussex, and the flowers appeared 
later than usual, owing to the cold spring. 
There is nothing remarkable in this in the 
Isle of Wight or on the south coast, but it 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Shrubs for rock garden.—I have a number of 
rockeries, and am building a new one, and propose 
making big pockets. It is against the gable of the 
I house, facing south-west, and will be protected from 
I east and north. I want to plant shrubs. Would 
Azaleas do? Will you give me a short list of shrubs 
suitable for a rockery? I do not want tall ones—not 
more than ii feet or 3 feet.—D umfries. 

[Certainly dwarf Azaleas, dwarf Kalmias, 
Heaths in variety (these require peat), Rock 
Roses (Cistus), Sun Roses (Helianthemum), 
Daphnes in variety. Brooms in variety, 
Furzes. See also chapter in “Alpine 
Flowers,” “Mountain Shrubs for the Rock 
i Garden,” latest edition, page 47.] 


Mowers of single Camellia in the open i 


is hardier further north than is generally 
supposed. These trees are not against a wall 
or near any protection, but quite in the 
open, and have been there for some eighteen 
years, at one time forgotten and neglected 
among a mass of half-wild bushes. The soil 
is poor and cold. 

To succeed with the Camellia in such 
conditions it is better to seek single kinds, 

some of which are often more beautiful than 
the doubles. It would well repay nursery¬ 
men to raise a number of seedling plants for 
this purpose. GraB^cPpl^nte and |ci 
not the double kinlgj^^d 1 / 
have anything like tncT same s 


Ghent Azaleas — I have an Azalea—rich yellow— 
with strong perfume, out just now, among my shrubs. 
It is quite a fair-sized tree and very beautiful. Can 
you tell me its correct name? Are there named 
varieties of this Azalea, as I see some beautiful 
pink shades in gardens, and I should like a collection? 
Are they all hardy? My yellow one takes beautiful 
autumn tints on the leaves.—D umfries. 

[It is one of the many varieties of the 
Poutio Azalea, of which there are too many 
to remember or name. There are many varie¬ 
ties of other hardy Azaleas, and a good way 
would be to visit a good nursery for such 
shrubs in the flowering season, and select the 
colours preferred.—E d.] 

Three beautiful May-flowering Vibur¬ 
nums. —The common Snowball-tree is a form 


of the ordinary Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus), in which the large, sterile flowers 
are arranged in the form of a ball, whereas 
in the typical kind they are limited to a 
scattered few around the outside of the flat¬ 
tened cluster. This Snowball variety is 
known as Viburnum Opulus sterile. Beside 
this, there are two other Viburnums that 
behave in a precisely similar manner—viz., 
V. Keteleeri, from China, whose sterile 
variety has been long known as Viburnum 
macrocephalum, and V. tomentosum, a 
native of Japan, the sterile form of which 
has become very popular under the name of 
Viburnum plicatum. All three flower during 
the month of May, but this 6ea 
son they are, as a rule, later 
than usual. The Chinese V. 
macrocephalum is, generally 
speaking, too tender to flower 
in a satisfactory manner when 
grown as an open bush, but it 
makes a delightful wall plant, 
and during a recent visit to 
Kew I was much struck with a 
specimen on a wall, which was 
plentifully studded with its 
large, rounded clusters of pure 
white blossoms. The Japanese 
V. tomentosum plicatum has a 
rather peculiar style of growth, 
the branches being pushed out 
for some distance in an almost 
horizontal manner. The flowers 
are borne on short spurs along 
the whole length of the previ¬ 
ous year’s shoots, and thus form 
noble sprays of pure white blos¬ 
soms. Apart from the typical 
V. tomentosum being less showy 
than its sterile form, it ap 
pears to be lacking in vigour, 
and is never likely to attain 
the popularity of its well- 
marked variety.—T. C. 

Cytisus purpureus. It is 

during the spring months that 
the. different, members of the 
Broom family most, strongly 
assert themselves, but in mast 
cases the flowers are of some 
shade of white or yellow. Such 
being the case, ‘the Purple 
Broom, when at its best, is sure 
to attract attention, owing to 
it being so distinct in colour 
from any of the others. It is 
of a low, somewhat spreading 
style of growth, the compara¬ 
tively long, arching shoots ly ¬ 
ing studded with clusters of 
Pea-shaped bLossoms through 
out tlie greater part of their 
length. This Broom is seen to 
advantage as a rockwork plant, 
while a few specimens in a 
small bed form a very pretty 
feature, especially if the sur¬ 
face of the bed is carpeted with 
one of the still dwarfer-grow- 
iug kinds, such us C. Ardoini, 
C. Kewensis, or one of that 
class. Apart from its own in¬ 
trinsic merit, C. purpureus is 
particularly interesting, as be¬ 
ing one of the parents of that 
peculiar graft hybrid known as 
C. Ada mi. This is said to 
have originated from a bud of 
C. purpureus, which had been 
inserted into a specimen of 
Laburnum. It has peculiar 
yellowish-purple blossoms, certainly not 
a pretty, but a decidedly uncommon, tint. 
It is of much the habit of the Labur 
num, but does not remain constant, hence 
a specimen may be often seen bearing 
three kinds of blossoms—first, those of Adaml 
itself ; next, the Laburnum pure and simple ; 
and. lastly, tufts of C. purpureus, which have 
j a very curious appearance growing out of the 
branches of the Laburnum.—X. 


" The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds Edition, 10th , revised, with descrip¬ 
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VEGETABLES. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF 
ASPARAGUS. 

The question is often asked as to the proper 
time to cease cutting Asparagus. This is some¬ 
what difficult to answer, as much depends on 
the strength of the plants, and as to whether 
it is an early or late season. The old idea 
was that cutting should be governed by the 
time Peas came in. This, too, ,is somewhat 
misleading, as all depends on where the Peas 
are grown. I should advise, if the growth is 
weak, to be on the right side, by leaving off 
early, and if strong, you may go on longer. 
Last year I saw some beds giving good sup¬ 
plies well into July, and I was told this was 
done every year. This is an exception, as 
the growth "is very strong, the soil being 
first-class for this vegetable. A very large 
number of beds is permanently injured by 
severe cutting, and also from cutting the 
growth too much on newly planted roots. It 
is a good method not to cut any till the plants 
are three years old, the fourth season only 
slightly. Should the roots be intended for 
forcing the following season, then none should 
1>e cut the season previous to forcing, as by 
husbanding the strength and allowing the 
growth to ripen early a good crop can be de¬ 
pended on when forced. Another common 
error is cutting all the strong growths and 
leaving the small ones. My method is to 
allow one or more strong shoots to run up 
first. Then allow all to grow. Important a6 
cutting judiciously is, it is necessary to give 
attention to protecting the growths through 
the summer. Where the wind injures this, 
it must be protected in some way. If the 
plants are in single row r s, a few strong sticks 
can be put along at intervals, and two or 
three strong strings tied to them at equal dis¬ 
tances, tying the growths to these. If grow¬ 
ing in a bed, they are not 60 likely to suffer, 
as one growth supports the other. In one 
garden I put Pea-stakes amongst the 
growths. I like to see the grow ths from 5 feet 
to 6 feet high, and die off naturally. Salt is 
very much abused. I am convinced that in 
many soils three times as much is used as is 
good for the crop. Strong clayey soils need 
very little, while on light soil double the 
quantity may be used advantageously. For 
years I have only u~ed it sparingly, assisting 
the plants after cutting by giving the beds 
manure-water or some approved artificial 
manure, watering it in should the surface be 
dry. By so doing the growth is assisted, as 
the plant quickly takes up the food. For 
years I have given up raking off the dung put 
on in winter, as I consider this most advan¬ 
tageous to the crop in summer, as it acts as 
a mulch, and helps to protect the growth 
from frost in spring. C. C. S. 


TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 

Many grow this crop for the principal sup¬ 
ply during the summer under glass. Grown 
thus, the cultivator is less dependent on the 
weather, as the setting of the fruit is surer 
and the fruits attain size in a shorter time. I 
usually have three or four lots of plants for 
the year’s supply, and even then I am not 
sure of having fruit all the year round, as 
though there are so-called winter varieties, 
the fruits fail to set from November to 
February. A few solitary fruits may set, but 
one cannot call it a crop. The plants raised 
in August last year are now bearing freely, 
and there will be a good supply of fruit from 
these till well into the summer. Plants in 
full bearing one may feed freely, and I find 
a mulch of spent Mushroom manure over 
the surface soil of plants in borders a great 
gain, as it keeps tne roots cool and moist, 
and does not promote gross grow th like richer 
food. I take a new growth from the base of 
the plant as soon as the first fruits have set. 
These will now be fruiting freely, and, hav 
ing exhausted all the food at the roots, will 
need liberal supplies of manure. So far I 
have found none better than liquid-manure 
to which has been added some soot. The 
soot promotes a sturdy, healthy growth. 
Plants just coming inte-bearing will not need 
much food if at all grossi \ i . qcMh^saw 


some young plants that had 6lioots as thick 
as one’s thumb, but they cast all their 
flowers, having been given manure from the 
start. It is not wise to feed plants till a 
good set is secured ; at the same time, I am 
in favour of liberal treatment. Air may be 
freely given now on all favourable occasions, 
and, in the case of plants in flower, it is well 
to leave air on the back ventilators at night 
and give air freely during bright sunshine. 
As regards stopping, so far I have found the 
best results follow’ the cordon mode of train¬ 
ing. Many good growers severely cut the 
foliage. Ido not advise such severe measures 
as are often practised, as I believe this cut¬ 
ting of the foliage tends to disease. The 
leaves may be shortened a little, but not 
close to the stem, and the main shoots may 
be stopped when the plants are 4 feet to 
6 feet long, but much depends upon the space 
the plants are required to fill. 8. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Treatment of Seakale. -1 have three rows of 
Seakale in my garden. It has not had anything done 
to it sinee sot, two years ago. It is now in full 
flower. Would you kindly tell me what is best to be 
done?—G. B. 

-Will you kindly tell me if the flowers of 

Seakale should be removed, and if all the leaves 
ought to be left?—L. IIickie. 

[If you had covered over your Seakale- 
roots last winter with large pots or boxes, 
or heaps of fine soil, or ashes, also covering 
up with straw' litter, thus causing the 
crowns, when they began to grow, to become 
white, blanched, and tender, then had cut 
those crowns off close to the ground, and 
cooked them, as is proper, your cut roots 
would have made new crowns that would have 
produced strong leaves, and later strong, 
dormant crowns to blanch again next win¬ 
ter, and so go on every year. Not having 
cut them, the old crowns, as is always the 
case, bolt off to flower, and if left will pro¬ 
duce seed. Then their crowns next winter 
will be no good. It is too late to cut off 
the crowns now, but in any ease pinch out 
as close down as you can the flower-stems, 
and thus leave the roots to form the best 
crowns they can before leaves fall in the 
winter.] 

Potato-leaf-curl. —What is the cause of leaf-curl 
in Potato-plants, and is there any cure? I have tried 
fresh ground and fresh seed, but the disease is just 
beginning to appear again this year.—E. A. S. 

[This complaint has been variously 
ascribed to a fungus and to over maturation 
of the seed-tubers. Wherever seen no tubers 
from such plants should ever be saved for 
seed. Still further, we have found that 
tubers obtained from Scotland or Ireland 
never have leaf-curl. We have found it to 
be a common complaint with seed-tubers 
grown on warm, southern soils, as these en¬ 
tirely failed to produce robust growth, and 
invariably gave weak, curled foliage. You 
might try the effects of a light dressing 
sprinkled along on either side of the rows of 
plants before moulding them up of finely 
crushed sulphate of ammonia. We are test¬ 
ing this year tubers lifted long before being 
ripe against those left till late autumn to 
ripen, to see if they give stronger growth. 
It is too early yet to give results.] 

Artificial manure for vegetables.— Kindly tell 
me the best artificial manures for following veget¬ 
ables :—Potatoes, Onions, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Peas, 
Kidney Beans, and Beet? The soil being poor re¬ 
quires some assistance.—E nquirer. 

[You had better purchase from some 
manure merchant, such as you no doubt 
have in Leicester, certain quantities of bone- 
flour or steamed bone, which is phosphate ; 
and of kainit, which is potash. These you 
should obtain at the rate of 5 lb. per rod 
of ground you propose to dress. The quanti¬ 
ties should be per rod 3 lb. of bone-flour 
and 2 lb. of kainit, well crushed and mixed. 
Obtain also at the rate of 2 lb. per rod sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. The first - named 
manures, unless dissolved in water with the 
sulphate, and used carefully as liquid- 
manure now. at the rate of 1 lb. to five gal¬ 
lons of water, should be spread over the 
ground and be dug in to mix with the soil 
in January or February, so that by the time 
crops are growing these manures may have 
become soluble and be capable of supplying 


fertility to the crops. The sulphate' is best 
dressed along about the roots of crops, but 
not on the leaves, soon after growth has 
begun, because that dissolves quickly, and 
roots should be at once active to make use 
of it. For leaf plants, such as Cabbage and 
Cauliflower, 3 lb. of the sulphate of am¬ 
monia may be given in two dressings at inter¬ 
vals of three weeks. Very poor soil may well 
have fully one-half more of the quantities 
named given to it, as the quantities given 
are rather for soil that is in fairly good condi¬ 
tion. It is hut fair to say that artificial 
manures are most useful when in combination 
with animal manure, as that material supplies 
to the soil fibre that slowly decomposes. 
w ? hich artificials do not. A good dressing of 
animal manure one year is greatly helped by 
an addition of artificials the next year. In 
very dry soils artificials dissolve very slowly 
—indeed, sometimes hardly at all.] 

House slops.— A lady friend asked me the 
other day how best to use house slops in a 
garden. The term is generally a much more 
inclusive one than is commonly meant, but 
whatever may be included in the term, the 
water in which dishes are washed should be 
specially excluded. The water in which 
clothes have been washed is less harmful, 
because soap is less greasy. Of course, the 
primary manurial element is found in 
chamber lye, every drop of which should be 
saved and used for garden watering w-hen 
several times its bulk of ordinary house 6lops 
is added. Without doubt, the best way to 
utilise house slops of all kinds is to have in 
a secluded corner of the garden a large tub, 
into which each day all house slops can be 
thrown, and, being thus exposed to the air 
for several hours, aerated and warmed, they 
can be used freely for watering crops. But 
it should be a rule always the next day after 
so using the liquid to well stir the surface 
with a hoe. That is specially essential when 
soapy water is largely mixed with the house 
liquids.—D. 

Large Onions. — “Cook - Housekeeper” 
seems to he unaware of the undoubted fact 
that large Onion bulbs are much milder 
when baked or stewed for eating than arc 
smaller ones grown in the open from ordi¬ 
nary spring sowings. She seems also un¬ 
able to realise that no one is compelled to 
consume the whole of a one-pound or two- 
pound weight Onion, and that others than 
any one individual may care to partake of 
what is, when well served, a delicious winter 
dish. So many so-called cooks seem to have no 
other idea for the use of Onions than that they 
be, if quite small, pickled, and thus made 
most indigestible, or chopped small to make 
stuffing, or cut up less small to be mixed with 
soups or stews. Probably, both cooks and 
Onion consumers generally want educating 
in the art of cooking large Onions, and of, 
through proper cooking, appreciating them. 
It. is odd to read that no one wants large 
Onions when tens of thousands of these fine 
bulbs are grown every year, and the growers 
cannot have too many of them.—K. 8. 

Planting early Savoys.— In that excellent 
reminder of “A Week’s Work—the Garden 
Diary,” it is intimated that “wo are planting 
Tom Thumb Savoys;” and then, as if realis¬ 
ing that it was rather a premature remark, 
continues, “or rather shall plant them by- 
and-bye, 9 inches apart,” which is, if inde¬ 
finite," at least more satisfactory advice, be¬ 
cause it is so very obvious that for a Cabbage 
that is specially recommended for its hardi¬ 
ness no one wants it to heart in in Septem¬ 
ber, as it certainly would if planted out dur¬ 
ing the first week in June. When, as was the 
case many years ago, Savoy Cabbages were 
represented by the Drumhead, and later the 
dwarf Green Curled, these varieties did take 
several months to fully mature. But the 
dwarf first early varieties, such as Tcm 
Thumb is, come to maturity in one half the 
time larger ones needed. Hence if we want 
these small and very sweet-flavoured Savoys 
to heart in during January, February, and 
March, then we should sow seed in June and 
plant out lute in August or during Septem¬ 
ber. Savoys in the autumn, however firm 
their hearts, arc then quite out of season.— 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE MASSANGEANA. 

THOUGH the colours in this Orchid are not 
particularly bright, it has a fine effect when 
really well flowered, the long, pendent ra¬ 
cemes so freely produced around old speci¬ 
mens being quite distinct from everything 
else in the genus. Visitors to the principal 
shows and large nurserymen’s collections are 
familiar enough with the plant, but it is not 
so largely grown by amateurs and beginners 
in Orchids as it should be, for it is, without 


they may have, if anything, a little more 
warmth allowed than usual. When well 
established C. Maesaugeana is a very thirsty 
subject, and the baskets must be frequently 
taken down and their contents thoroughly 
soaked in a pail or tank of tepid water. For 
this reason when preparing the compost— 
especially for large plants—it is well to have 
a good supply of large, rough lumps of burnt 
clay, placing these among the compost. 
This makes the baskets lighter and ensures a 
sweet root run. The best compost I have 
tried consists of rough peat fibre, Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and either loam or leaf-mould in 
about equal proportions. The best time to 
rebasket is in early spring, but the plants 


Cuclogyne Massangeana. 


doubt, a fine species, and while requiring 
care in management, is one that anyone hav¬ 
ing a little experience with other Orchids 
may grow well. Imported plants are occa¬ 
sionally offered, and if at all leafy or in 
good condition may be purchased with a pros¬ 
pect of succeeding with them ; but when im¬ 
ported in poor condition the plants are best 
left alone and good established specimens 
must be procured. Newly-imported plants, 
when once they commence to grow, after 
plumping up, may with advantage be allowed 
rather more moisture than most Orchids at 
this stage, and should as soon as possible be 
placed in their baskets. After a few weeks 
they root and becom^fo^ ad cultm-ll pur¬ 
poses the same as estijjlig^ljpla.iig' plough 


will not require very ffequent disturbance 
provided the material is good in the first, 
place. The plants usually rest during the 
winter, and a greatly diminished water sup¬ 
ply is then required. They thrive well in a 
shady part of the Cattleya-house, where they 
flower frequently and abundantly. Strong 
plants produce a large number of flower- 
spikes, which are individually about a couple 
of feet in length and many-flowered, the 
blooms each about 3 inches across, of a light 
ochre-yellow on the sepals and petals. The 
lip is white on the outside of the side lobes ; 
in front it is a bright reddish-brown with 
lines of yellow. Each flower is furnished 
with a deep brown bract that adds to the 
appearance of the spikes. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING GREENHOUSE 
RHODODENDRONS. 

The latter part of June, and, in some in¬ 
stances, the month of July, are the best sea¬ 
sons for taking cuttings of the different hybrid 
greenhouse Rhododendrons. The shoots 
should be taken when in a half ripened con 
dition, and this is an important item, as if 
too succulent they quickly decay ; whereas if, 
on the other hand, they are quite woody, the 
cuttings will in many cases stand for a long 
time before they root. When the happy 
medium is attained the selection of cuttings 
is another consideration, and for this 
purpose, short-jointed shoots of medium 
vigour are preferable to the particularly 
strong or the very weak ones. The length 
of the cuttings will vary somewhat, as some 
varieties ure naturally more vigorous than 
others, but, as a rule, a length of 3 inches to 

4 inches is a very convenient size. If the en¬ 
tire shoot is not longer than this, it may lx 1 , 
cut off cleanly just where it starts from the 
older wood, and two or three of the bottom 
leaves having been removed, it is then fit for 
insertion. If, on the other hand, the shoot is 
too long to be used in its entirety ns a cut¬ 
ting, the base should be fashioned with a 
sloping cut half an inch or so in length, and 
terminating just at a joint. Suitable-sized 
pots for the cuttings are those 4 inches and 

5 inches in diameter, which should be tho¬ 
roughly drained with broken crocks to about 
one-third of their depth. Then they should 
be filled very firmly nearly to the rim with 
a compost consisting of equal parts of peat 
and silver-sand, the whole passed through a 
sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh. A 
thin layer of silver-sand having been placed 
on the surface and lightly sprinkled with 
water through a fine rose, the pots are then 
ready for the reception of the cuttings. Care 
should be taken that they are pressed in 
firmly, and, above all, that the base of the 
cuttings rests on the soil, to secure which the 
hole made by the dibber must not be too 
deep. When a pot is filled with cuttings, a 
thorough watering must be given through a 
fine rose—sufficient, in fact, to wash the sand 
into an unbroken surface. As most cuttings 
strike root with the greatest certainty in a 
temperature rather higher than that in which 
they have grown, I put the Rhododendron 
cuttings into a close case, which is placed in 
the coolest end of the stove, and in this way 
they root freely. The soil must be kept fairly 
moist, and the lights should be lifted every 
morning, and if there is too much condensed 
moisture, a little air should be given till it 
is dried up. Of course, the cuttings must be 
well shaded. Should any thrips get on the 
foliage, they should be at once removed, as in 
a close, warm propngating-case they increase 
rapidly, and the disfiguring marks caused by 
them are permanent. Most of the cuttings 
will be rooted in a couple of months or a 
little over, when they may be inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the house, and after 
that potted off, using for the purpose a mix¬ 
ture of peat and sand. Rhododendrons of 
this class have a tendency to run up unless 
stopped freely, and this should be practically 
borne in mind during their earlier stages, as 
it is then that the foundation of a good plant 
is laid. 

The Javanese Rhododendrons also root 
readily with the same treatment, but in their 
case, growing as they do nearly throughout 
the year, no particular season can he indi¬ 
cated as the most suitable for taking the 
cuttings. T. 

The Kalanchoes for the greenhouse.— 

The different kinds of Kalanchoe were re¬ 
cently dealt with in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, at which time the great beauty and 
value of some of them for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse were touched upon. This 
feature was well shown in a group of flower¬ 
ing plants for the greenhouse arranged by 
Messrs. Veitch at the recent Temple Show. 
Among other desirable subjects was a large 
mass of two of the irtost beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct of the Kalanchoes—viz., Jv. flammea, a 
pative of Somaliland, and the hybrid K, 
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Keweusis. This latter is, as a single plant, 
generally naked at the base, but in a grouj), 
as shown, it formed an attractive mass of 
rich pink blossoms, while the scarlet flowers 
of K. flnmmea were as fine as I have ever 
seen them. Not the least desirable of the 
many good qualities possessed by the Kalan- 
ohoes is the length of time over which the 
flowering season extends, as a succession is 
kept up from one head for a considerable 
time.—T. C. 


GLOXINIAS PLANTED IN FRAMES. 
There are now many fine strains of these 
beautiful greenhouse bulbous plants. When 
uniformity of display, whether for conserva¬ 
tory or exhibition, is required, much may be 
said in favour of named Gloxinias; but the 
flower is one that is represented in its most 
interesting features by the great diversity 
which is available from seeds. Only the very 
best types and colours are named. To have 
such a wealth of handsome, well-bloomed 
specimens as was seen at the Temple Show 
in May must obviously entail a fairly high 
temperature, a vigorous stock, and careful 
daily attention. 

In raising batches of plants yearly, some 
resort to the use of hot-beds and spare frames 
in summer, and those w’ho have never 
adopted this simple plan will be surprised 
at the handsome blossoms which may be had 
under careful culture in so small an area. 
The practice not only affords a harvest of 
richly-coloured flowers, but it also provides 
a means of growing a larger number of 
plants, from which any inferior or undesir¬ 
able-coloured forms may be weeded out. 
Frame culture, too, encourages a quick 
growth and a much-accelerated development 
of corm, which naturally provides a superior 
stock to pot up in spring for conservatory or 
other decoration. Gloxinias under these 
conditions are as large in two years as those 
of three years old when grown in pots. On 
a manure bed there is more scope for the 
roots to ramify in prepared soil, and this 
root freedom, when other conditions arc con¬ 
genial, must necessarily give rise to advan¬ 
tages denied the tiny pot specimen. A large 
or deep bed of manure is not called for; in¬ 
deed, it is not necessary, because a steady 
and genial soil warmth is much more favour 
able than one violently heated. It is easily 
possible for these readers who force Melons, 
Cucumbers, Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, 
Lettuces, and such like crops in frames to 
turn these spring beds to account in the sum¬ 
mer culture of Gloxinias. The well prepared 
manure beds that have done such service 
should have sufficient unexhausted force left 
to accommodate seedling Gloxinias. 

It will be within the knowledge of even the 
most inexperienced that Gloxinias are slow 
in their early stages; the tiny seedlings re¬ 
quire weeks to bring them to a 6ize suitablo 
to this frame planting. It is usual under 
such cultivation to group them more closely 
together than is done with pots, especially as 
it is remembered that their advance to the 
flowering stage may require some thinning of 
the stock. The thinning of the plants will 
give the remaining stock ari opportunity to 
develop, and this they do readily. There is 
an advantage to be gained in frame culture 
over that of pots in tho reduced expenditure 
of labour, which, in the case of those who, 
from force of circumstances, must leave their 
plants unattended during the greater part of 
the day, would be an appreciable one. With 
a soil bed rendered fairly attractive by addi¬ 
tions of leaf mould and dried cow-manure, 
where these ingredients are available, 
nothing of a stimulating nature should be 
further demanded. This would admit of 
overhead waterings with clear water passed 
through a fine-ro6ed water-pot. Assuming 
that a frame and bed which had done service 
in producing a spring crop are set apart for 
seedling Gloxinias, all that is necessary is 
to fork up the soil, leaving it open to the 
action of sun and air to sweeten. Add a 
little fresh leaf-soil and decayed manure, if 
these are considered necessary, rake the sur¬ 
face dow r n smooth, and all will be in readi¬ 
ness for the planting. Ventilate according 
to the weather, and'ivpply a little Permanent 
shade to prevent lobf soqdd) Ol yW. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pancratiums failing.—My Pancratiums have 
become affected by, apparently, two diseases. In an 
early stage they look sickly, gradually grow scarlet 
in the leaf, and the bulb later becomes rotten and 
most offensive. Is there any remedy?—A da L. Wat. 

[The Pancratium leaf sent has beeii for 
some time very badly infested with thrips, 
and this is, to a great extent, the cause of 
the discoloration. Apart from this, how¬ 
ever, the roots are, undoubtedly, in a very 
bad state, and the fact of the plants bfeiug 
sickly would account for their becoming an 
easy prey to the attacks of this pc6t. It is, 
of course, impossible for us to state the 
cause of the plants falling into ill-health, as 
nothing is said as to the treatment given 
them. Your only remedy is to turn the 
plants out of the pots and shake them en¬ 
tirely clear of the old soil. Then examine the 
roots carefully, and cut away all unhealthy 
ones, after which sponge every leaf carefully 
on both surfaces with a lather of soft soap 
and water. Next prepare some potting com¬ 
post by thoroughly mixing together two 
parts loam, one part peat, and nearly one 
part of silver-sand. Into this pot the bulbs, 
using clean pots, thoroughly drained, and as 
small as the bulb can bo conveniently got 
into. After the bulbs are potted, place them 
.in the stove, and, if conveniences exist for 
plunging them into a gentle bottom-heat, so 
much the better. Care must be taken not to 
overwater; indeed, only sufficient water 
should be given to keep the soil fairly moist. 
With this treatment new roots will be pushed 
out, and as they take possession of the soil 
the water supply may be increased. When 
the pots are well furnished with roots the 
plants can, of course, be shifted into larger 
ones.] 

Daphne indica rubra failing.-1 am anxious 
to know if any reason can be suggested for plants of 
Daphne indica rubra dying after two or three years’ 
growth? I grow them from cuttings, which flourish 
for a few years, and then, without any apparent 
cause, the plants become unhealthy and die. They 
are grown in a cool greenhouse, without being forced, 
and I have always avoided pruning them. The plants 
stand outside during the summer, and they are potted 
in peat and fibre with a little leaf-mould and sand.— 
8 . C. R. 

[This Daphne is rather liable to go off in 
the way your plants have done, especially if 
the roots are subjected to extremes of drought 
and moisture. When they are outside during 
the summer it ms a good plan to place them 
where they are shaded from the direct rays 
of the mid-day sun, and if the pots arc 
plunged, so much the better. With regard 
to the potting compost, if by fibre you mean 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, it is not at all a de¬ 
sirable substance to mix with the soil. A 
mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, with 
a little leaf-mould and sand, would be much 
better. Although Cocoa-nut-fibro refuse is 
one of tho best substances that we have in 
which to plunge pots in order to keep them 
in an even state of moisture, we cannot re¬ 
commend it for mixing with potting compost 
unless for such things as bulbs, that only re¬ 
quire moisture at the roots to develop their 
blossoms.] 

Plants for greenhouse —I have a heated green¬ 
house, which I have used for cuttiug.s, etc., for the 
garden. I have nothing in it now but a few choice 
Pelargoniums, and shall be greatly obliged if you 
will advise me what to get to fill up for summer. I 
want just a few things, not too difficult to manage 
or to keep during the winter, as I do not keep the 
house at- more than from 60 degs. to 00 degs. in 
winter. I should like something to make h good ehow 
summer and autumn, hs I have Chrysanthemums for 
winter. I do not care for Pelargoniums as they 
breed greenfly. The house i3 too warm for Fuchsias 
in summer.—N emo. 

[Although you do not wish for Fuchsias or 
Pelargoniums, there are many subjects that 
may be depended upon to keep your green¬ 
house gay during the summer months. 
Among the beet are Achimenes, Begonias of 
both the tuberous and fibrous-rooted sec¬ 
tions, Cannas, of which some very beautiful 
flowering forms may now be obtained; 
Campanulas of sorts, especially C. pyra- 
midalis, C. isophylla, and similar kinds; 
Coleus, very easily grown, and with hand¬ 
some leafage; Crassula or Kalosanthes coc- 
cinea, an old-fashioned succulent, with bright 
crimson flowers; Eupatoriums, white flowers, 
valuable for early autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing ; Gesneras of sorts; Impatiens of 6orts, 
the best being I. Hoistii, I. Oliverii, and I. 


Sultani; Isolomas or Tydasas, as they are 
more generally called; Lilium specioaum, if 
grown out-of-doors, and taken under glass 
just before the buds expand, will flower in 
August aud September; Primula obconica, 
almost perpetual flowering; Salvias, espe¬ 
cially Salvia splendens (scarlet), and Salvia 
azurea grandiflora, also known as Salvia Pit- 
cherii (blue). Both these may be had in 
bloom in early autumn. They should be 
given much the same treatment as Chrysan¬ 
themums; Schizanthus of sorts are also very 
beautiful. None of the above are difficult to 
cultivate, and most of them may be readily 
obtained from dealers in greenhouse plants.] 

Amherstia nobilis. —To me, one of the 

most interesting featurevS of the recent 
Temple Show was some cut sprays of this 
magnificent Indian tree .sent from the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Its beauty in the tropics has 
been so often touched upon by various 
travellers, and, according to report, the then 
Duke of Devonshire sent out a collector 
especially for it, the plants arriving at Chats- 
worth in 1837. This particular tree flowered 
some years later, but previous to this the 
Amherstia had bloomed at Ealing Park, then 
the residence of Mrs. Lawrence, who is 
credited with being the first to flower it in 
this country. It has several times flowered 
at Kew, but as the blossoms drop so quickly 
one does not always time the visit to catch 
it at its best, added to which the position 
of the flowers frequently prevents a close 
inspection. From a foliage point of view, 
the Amherstia is a noble tree, being clothed 
with large, pinnate leaves of a somewhat 
drooping character. The flowers, which are 
individually large, are borne in long, pen¬ 
dulous racemes, and give to a specimen an 
exceedingly graceful, as well as a brilliant, 
appearance. The colour of the flowers is 
generally spoken of os vermilion, with a 
central blotch of gold, but though this prob¬ 
ably applies to the blossoms which develop 
under the brilliant sunshine of the tropics, 
the specimens shown from Kew were of a 
softer hue. For the culture of the Amherstia 
stove-heat is necessary, and as it is a tree in 
stature, a large structure is required for its 
de ve lopme n t.—X. 

Fine-foliaged plants for autumn.— Now 

is the time to get together a stock of fine- 
foliaged plants for autumn. I do not mean 
purchasing a number of fully-grown plants, 
but procuring a number of young ones, pot¬ 
ting them on, and growiug them for the pur¬ 
pose required. Such plants are most useful 
for filling small receptacles, and are con¬ 
venient to place about tables, inasmuch tvs 
they do not occupy too much room. For this 
purpose one thinks of Aralias, Grevilleas, 
Eulalias, and the forms of Asparagus, that 
are always useful wherever fine-foliaged 
plants can be found room for.—F. W. D. 

Balsams for autumn blooming.— Tho 
majority of those who grow Balsams—and 
nowadays these old florists* flowers cannot be 
said to be popular—are content to sow seed 
for early summer flowering, but it ought to 
be borne in mind that they make a green¬ 
house very showy by providing beautiful 
blossoms in the autumn. There is less danger 
now of young plants damping off than in 
March and April, and anyone sowing a few 
seeds will be well rewarded by a display in 
August and September. Balsams like liberal 
treatment; good, rotted manure mixed with 
friable loam and leaf-mould will grow them 
to perfection.— Townsman. 

Plants for winter blooming.— When the 
summer gardeu is at its best those who pos¬ 
sess greenhouses must look ahead, if they are 
to have brightness therein in winter days. 
Now is the time when such provision should 
be mode. There are other flowers besides 
Chrysanthemums that give colour to a house 
in the dark days of winter for a much longer 
period, and amongst these for the filling of a 
warm-house one must include such things as 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Pelargoniums, 
subjects that are not difficult to grow, but, if 
given a long period of preparation, enhance 
a house considerably. In the case of Pri¬ 
mulas and Cinerarias, young plants should 
be procured at once and potted on, keeping 
them in a cool frame during the summer, on 
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a bed of ashes, and syringing them occasion- 1 
ally on the evenings of hot days. Soil for 
these should consist of good loam -end leaf- 
soil, with a little rotted manure added. 
Pelargoniums may be selected from young 
plants struck this spring, potting them on, | 
and pinching off every flower-bud as it ap¬ 
pears. building up the plants by the aid of 
stimulants, and encouraging the ripening of 
the wood by standing the plants in a sunny 
frame or in the open air. Pelargoniums 
alone will keep a house very gay for many 
weeks together. Large sums of money arc 
6 pent on bulbs every year by many people 
who could grow these old and worthy plants 
in their houses for n winter and spring dis- ; 
play, if oniy arrangements were made soon 
enough to prepare them.— Derby. 

Oyster-shiells as crocks. —Owing to the 
want of crocks, a friend some time since used 
some oyster-shells that were handy, breaking 
them up with the hammer. In turning the 
soil out, lie noticed the roots had worked 
right dow n into the crocks, as though grate¬ 
ful for some food they contained, always 
seeking the porous back or outside part of 
the shell, into which they pushed the finest 


ROSES. 

ROSE PAULA. 

We shall, probably, hear a deal about this 
Rose when it becomes more distributed, be¬ 
cause it is of a sulphur-yellow colour, with 
deep ochre-yellow centre, a shade we are 
particularly deficient of. It possesses a 
good, erect habit of growth, the buds being 
well shaped and full, and it is a very hardy 
sort. This is rather remarkable, seeing that 
Marcchal Niel was the pollen parent; but 
this latter lias, unquestionably, imparted the 
delicious fragrance for which it is noted, so 
that in Paula we not only have a good colour, 
but also a variety of exquisite perfume. The 
seed parent of Paula was G. Nabonnand, 
and where could one select a better Rose to 
breed from? Would that we had more of 
this tribe, for it remains one of our best 
garden Roses. It has given us a splendid 
sport named Peace. 

Bertha Kleman is another of the same 
tribe, having large salmon-flesh flowers, 
tinted w r ith sulphur yellow. 

Sophia King is yet another of the same 
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fibres, which were mostly only visible on i 
examination with a glass. Subsequently he ' 
csed these shells exclusively, crustiing the 
softer part, and mixing this also with the 
potting soil, and for all classes of plants. 
The roots are milk-white, with strong growths 
and very fibrous, and the leaf growth is 
strong and healthy—in short, the result is 
excellent in every way. Can you tell me why 
this should be?— Walter Blenkarn. 

Coreopsis Granti.—A short time ago this 
new Composite from Uganda was referred to 
in Gardening as a desirable subject for 
flowering in the greenhouse during the winter 
months. For this purpose it has proved itself 
of great value, but that its period of bloom¬ 
ing is not limited to that particular season 
of the year is shown by the group, consisting 
of specimens in full bloom, which was put 
"P by Messrs. Veitch at the recent Temple 
Show. Being of neat growth, and, when in 
good condition, plentifully studded with its 
golden-coloured blossoms, in appearance sug¬ 
gesting small single Dahlias, this Coreopsis 
is undoubtedly a plant with a great future 
before it. Being of easy. propagation, .and 
simple cultural requirements, it^vil! soon to- 

come generally distributa^jj&J 'VlIv. 


group. Its blooms arc chamois yellow, 
shaded with buff and carmine. 

Mme. Berkeley appears likely to become 
an excellent seed parent, and if it will im 
part its beautiful petals of various colours 
we shall have a useful race of Roses. Al¬ 
ready it has produced a very fine variety in 
Nellie Johnstone, and as it is such a good 
seeder we may look for many more from this 
source. 

Sulphurea is well named, the buds being 
of a clear sulphur yellow, but when the 
flowers arc expanded they are a sort of sul¬ 
phur-white, which contrasts so well with the 
ruby-red foliage. 

Corallina is now so universally known , 
that we must be pardoned for mentioning it. 
It is of such a remarkable colour that one 
can scarcely describe it, but, perhaps, lob¬ 
ster red is as near the mark as one is likely 
to get. It is a fine, strong grower, making 
a tall, showy bush, but it is apt to suffer 
from winter frost. In my opinion, the best 
way to treat such Roses.is to cut them down 
to the ground-line each year. Where the 
winters arc mild I should not do this. I 
have seen this fine Rose covering walls from 
6 feet to 8 feet high, or less. 


Perle des Jaunes is one of the newer 
yellows, but it is rather tender. It is a rich 
golden-yellow, suffused with coppery yellow. 

Mme' Paul Varin Bernier will, I fear, 
not turn out to be a yellow Richmond, as 
the raisers claimed for it, although it is a 
beautiful Rose and well worth adding to any 
collection. 

Betty Berkeley is of a glorious deep 
red, verging on crimson-scarlet. It is very 
near to the China Teas—in fact, belongs 
more to this group than to the true Teas, 
whereas a Rose that is placed with the 
Chinas should certainly be among the Teas* 
and that one is 

Irene Watts, a beautiful Rose, salmon- 
white, changing to salmon-rose, with largo, 
open Tulip-shaped flowers and fine long buds. 
A very beautiful novelty which, perhaps, 
should be grouped with the China Teas is 

Charlotte Kleman, whose blossoms are 
over 3 inches across, and of a brilliant scar¬ 
let-crimson colour. The seed parent, Alfred 
Colomb, has given the size, whereas Cra- 
moisie Superieure, the pollen parent, lias 
imparted the colour. 

General Gallieni is a crimson flower 
with a sort of old-gold centre at times. The 
mixture is so peculiar that one is at a loss 
to describe it. Rosa. 


SOME NEW ROSES AT THE TEMPLE 
SHOW. 


One little thought when Mr. Charles Turner 
introduced that wonderful Rose Crimson 
Rambler, some fifteen years ago, that 
Rambler Roses would develop to the extra¬ 
ordinary extent that we find them to-day. 
At the Temple Show this year Rambler 
Roses were very much to the front—perhaps 
one might say too much in evidence. The 
superb specimens of Lady Gay in the Wal¬ 
tham Cross grc*up were, probably, as perfect 
as we sfiall ever see them, the whole 8 feet 
or 9 feet column being a veritable mass of 
blossom, each trail drooping gracefully. 
There is much difference between an ele¬ 
gant natural growth and a stiff, artificial 
arrangement, for if anything will help to 
keep Rambler Roses to the front it will be 
the elegance of the growth which they will 
assume without artificial aid beyond sup¬ 
ports for their slender shoots. In this fine 
group I noticed a peculiar novelty among 
Ramblers named Grace Thomson. It was 
quaintly pretty with its semi-doublo blos¬ 
soms splashed and flaked with white on a 
earmine-rose ground. The petals were ele¬ 
gantly indented at the edges, and as the blos¬ 
soms were arranged in fine pyramidal 
trusses, the plants were very pleasing. 
Perhaps the best Rambler exhibited was 
Tausendschon. The plants were flowering 
quite to the top of the pot in huge clusters, 
each flower some 3 inches across and of a 
delightful Oleander pink colour. I am al¬ 
ways curious to see these Roses outdoors be¬ 
fore trying to define their colour. It is well 
know n that both Dorothy Perkins and Lady 
Gay assume a much deeper hue when grown 
outside than they do when grown under 
glass, so that I cannot yet say what tint this 
Tausendschon may justly be described as. 
Aennchen Muller, with its quaint, minia¬ 
ture Cactus Dahlia-like blooms in huge clus¬ 
ters proved its usefulness for massing as it, 
undoubtedly, did for pot work. 

Messrs. W. Paul and Son bail one of their 
fine new pedigree seedlings, named Elaine, 
which received a unanimous award of merit. 
It is a flower with a wonderful depth and 
fulness, and beautiful in the formation of 
the petals. The colour is the palest lemon- 
white, reminding one somewhat of Hon. 
Edith Gifford, but decidedly distinct—in 
fact, it seems to come midway between that 
sort, and Duchess of Portland. As a new 
golden-yellow 

Tnstituteur Sirdey ga\*e evidence of its 
value, and it was much admired, although I 
doubt if it will maintain its good growth out¬ 


doors. There is no doubt some of these 
high-bred Roses do not possess the constitu¬ 
tion that goes to the making of a good gar¬ 
den Rose. However, M. Pcrnet Dueher 
must be commended for his efforts to give 
us these orange and ochre-yellow shades in 
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Roses, most of which are excellent in every 
way. 

William Shean will, probably, eclipse all 
Roses in size. It is just like a huge Tree- 
Paeony, and very grand are its silvery-pink 
blossoms. 

Marquise de Sinety, although magnifi¬ 
cent in colour, is weak in form. In the 
quarter and half-open stage it is splendid, no 
Rose approaching it for colour. It seems to 
me that M. Pernet Ducher has employed for 
some time seedlings of his wonderful Solcil 
d’Or and utilised them as pollen parents 
upon various Teas and Hybrid Teas. He 
admits this is so with the 

Lyon Rose, a flower that attracted much 
attention, and deservedly so. The colour is 
described as shrimp-pink, and there is a suf¬ 
fusion of orange and apricot. Its freedom 
of flowering and good growth will make this 
Rose a general favourite, and it may be de¬ 
scribed as the greatest advance in the 
hybridists’ art among Roses up to date, al¬ 
though now we see what may be done there 
is little fear but that greater advances will 
be made in this direction. 

Melanie Soupert was very finely shown. 
It has beautiful colouring as well as gran¬ 
deur of petal, but is rather deficient in ful¬ 
ness. It gives me the impression of being a 
salmon and orange-tinted White Lady, but 
its growth is much superior. 

Jenny Gillemot is another beauty with 
lovely Tulip-like flowers of most dainty 
colouring, and 

Joseph Hill well maintained its popu¬ 
larity as being one of tbe best new Roses of 
recent years. 

Dora is a fine blush-pink Rose in the half- 
o]>en stage, but it has rather a weak centre, 
which detracts much from its otherwise use¬ 
ful good points. 

Dr. William Gordon was again grandly 
shown, evidently making a first rate pot- 
Rose. 

In the fine group from Chesliunt I noticed 

Nelly Johnstone in grand form, and 
should say it will be a very useful garden 
Rose, possessing as it does the enormous 
petal of its parent, Mme. Berkeley, but with 
an elongated form very different from the 
parent variety. This was growing upon a 
standard with great freedom. How truly 
superb these free-growing Roses are upon 
standards ! There will always be a use for 
standard Briers in giving us superb blossoms 
of our best Tea aaid Hybrid Tea Roses, 6iich 
as we cannot obtain from our dwarf plants. 

David Harum was shown in fine style. 
It reminds me much of a Rose that was a 
favourite years ago —namely, Marie Cointet, 
but much larger. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy was superb, and it 
looks as if this would prove one of Messrs. 
Dickson’s best introductions. It is a good 
grower. 

Elizabeth Barnes, although good, has 
not the beautiful colour which is obtainable 
outdoors. Some of these tinted Roses lose 
when grown under glass, whilst in other 
oasca the heat develops unknown charms to 
those who can only grow them outdoors. 

Mildred Grant, as usual, was magnifi¬ 
cent, and really one flower of this variety 
makes up for a dozen of some of the medi¬ 
ocre sorts put on the market. I should say 
this Rose would pay for growing more freely 
under glass. 

Renee Wilmart-Urban is a salmon flesh 
variety of undoubted merit. 

Laurent Carle is a velvety-carmine 
variety of perfect form, if not very full. 

Yvonne Vauheret is one of Soupert et 
Notting’s raising, and, apparently, an ex¬ 
cellent Rose with very long blossoms of a 
coral-white colour, flushed pink. 

Lady Godiva, a sport from Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, is a flesh-pink variety coming between 
the new white Dorothy and the original 
sort, so that now we have a charming trio 
that would blend beautifully upon any arch 
or pergola, and, doubtless, blossom as late as 
the original sort. 

The White Di^o^hy. must JjI every 
garden. AVc have^agiVl^ RomI MiiJi white 


flowers for July, but few that go on bloom¬ 
ing so late as this will do. The fine plant in 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son’s group was 
greatly admired. 

Goldfinch was not so rich in colour as 
we saw it last year at Holland House, which 
goes to prove that some Ramblers positively 
lose in beauty by being grown under glass. 

No doubt the sensational Roses of the 
show were those grown by Mr. Mount, of 
Canterbury, and Mr. Lowe, of Uxbridge. 1 
do not know that I have ever seen Roses put 
up more artistically. Whatever it may be 
outdoors. Joseph Lowe is a grand indoor 
Rose. It is a flower equal to Mrs. W. J. 
Grant in size and petal, with the exquisite 
colour of Mme. Abel Chatenay. In this 
exhibit there were masses of Richmond, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, and Frau 
Karl Drusehki equal to summer blooms. It 
should be remembered that all of these Roses 
were cut from plants growing in the ground 
under glass, which goes to prove the value 
of this method in producing quality of blos¬ 
som. Messrs. W. Cut bush and 8 on exhi¬ 
bited some good Roses, among them being 
what are quite novel to the Rose-growers of 
the present day, although often grown years 
ago, and that is dual standards. Two varie¬ 
ties of equal habit, but of contrasting 
colours, are grown upon one standard. In 
the case in point Mme. N. Levavasseur and 
Katherine Zeimet were grown, one crimson 
and the other wiiite, and they looked very 
pretty. This could bo done more frequently 
if a good selection of sorts were made. 
Messrs. H. Canned and Sons had a magni¬ 
ficent exhibit of the baby Rambler, Mme. 
N. Levavasseur. The trusses were well de¬ 
veloped, and it proved its value as a pot- 
plant. In Messrs. Hobbies’ group, mainly of 
Rambler Roses, many excellent things were 
seen. The standards of Lady Gay and 
Hiawatha were proof of the usefulness of 
these Roses in this form, and I expect the 
time will come when all the Wiehuraiaua 
tribe will be obtainable as standards. Mr. 
G. Prince, of Oxford, made his first appear¬ 
ance as a grower of pot-Roses or tub-Roses, 
for many of his well-flowered standards of 
Dorothy Perkins and others were in nice 
little tubs. Messrs. Frank Cant, and Co. put. 
up a splendid bank of Roses of all the lead¬ 
ing sorts, and Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, 
had some splendid standard Teas, which 
would have been all the better if the show 
had been three or four days earlier. 

Rambler. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses Injured by Insects.— Can you tell me 
what caterpillar or insect it is that eats through the 
young shoots of standard Roses in a single night, 
and how to get Tid of it? 8everal of my beet 
standards are being spoilt in this way. With the 
most careful examination I have been unable to And 
anything on the plant, and I am at a loss to know 
what to do.—A gnes J. Worthington. 

[Although you cannot detect it, we think 
the injury is caused by one of the Rose mag¬ 
gots. You should have the trees thoroughly 
searched two or three times a day, examining 
every bad leaf, for the pests are usually 
found concealed in these. It may be some 
insect which only travels at night is the 
offender. In this case let someone take a 
lantern and place a white cloth beneath the 
plants, then give them a shaking. If there 
are any of the Rose-beetles or weevils pre¬ 
sent they will drop, and can be destroyed. 
A good dressing of soot and lime round 
about the trees would do good, or sawdust 
soaked in paraffin oil or carbolic acid and 
strewn about the steins of the trees will pre¬ 
vent these insects attacking the plants. Let 
the centres of the heads 01 the standards be 
well thinned out, and all superfluous shoots 
removed. It is well to give the birds a 
chance. Frequently they will seize a maggot 
when we were little aware of its presence. 
Their is no excuse for a crowded head of 
growth. It is far better to have a few good 
shoots than a lot of small wood crowded 
together.] 

Wash for Roses — I see you recommend a diluted 
wash of sulphuric acid for mildew on Roses. Would 
a mixture of petroleum, soft-soap, and sulphate of 
copper he useful, and. if so, in what proportion? 
This wash I should propose to use for all purposes— 
mildew, greenfly, etc.—G adi.ts, 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS* 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Grub in soil.—1 shall feel much obliged if you 
can give me any information regarding enclosed grub. 
1 have come across it repeatedly when forking over 
ground, but of its origin and life-history I know 
nothing. Any inforrhation through the medium of 
your valuable paper will oblige.—G ordon. 

[The grub you sent was that of one of the 
ground beetles. These grubs and their 
parent beetles are very useful in gardens, 
and should never be molested, ns they feed 
entirely on small insects, etc. As a rule, 
grubs that move quickly, as these do, should 
never be killed, as they are carnivorous.— 
G. 8. 8.] 

Woodlice. My garden is infested with woodlice, 
and I would he glad if you would say what is the 
remedy to get rid of them with the least injury to 
the plants?—J. Girvin. 

[They may easily be trapped by laying 
slates, tiles, bricks, or pieces of board on the 
ground, as they are fond of hiding under 
such things. They are also fond of congre¬ 
gating at the foot of walls between the earth 
and the wall. There they may be killed by 
pouring boiling water over them.] 

Orange fungus on Roses — I would be glad if 
you could inform me what is the disease affecting the 
enclosed buds of Austrimi Brier? I have two bushes, 
and both art* covered with buds, but all tbe lower 
shoots are attacked by this Orange fungoid growth. 
The ordinary Sweet Briers growing in the same bed 
are quite free from it.—I nsignio. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by what is 
known as Orange-fungus. No real barm fol¬ 
lows the appearance of this, excepting the 
premature defoliation, which, of course, is a 
great drain on the plant. There is no remedy 
for it, but in order to lessen its attack you 
should pick off the affected leaves and burn 
them, syringing the plants afterwards with 
soap and water in which a handful of sulphur 
has been mixed.] 

The Gooseberry caterpillar. — I have been ad¬ 
vised, as a preventive of caterpillars on Gooseberry- 
trees, to plant Beans amongst the bushes. Would 
you kindly let me know w-hether this proposal is a 
useful one. and what the reason is for doing it? We 
have becu very much bothered during the last week 
with the nuisance on the Gooseberry-trees, and 
friends who plant the Beans certainly seem to be 
free.—F. S. HARVEY. 

[There are many so-called remedies, some 
of them being positively dangerous, as they 
are of a poisonous character. The old- 
fashioned plan of dusting the lowermost parts 
of the bushes with lime and soot the moment 
the pest appears is hard to beat. It invari¬ 
ably shows itself first Cowards the base of the 
tree, and if the mixture is dusted in an up¬ 
ward direction the caterpillars will fall 
wholesale, when another dusting on the 
ground will settle them. The soot and lime 
should bo used in equal proportions. The 
few fruits which unavoidably get covered 
with the mixture can easily be washed before 
being used. The usual remedy is to take 
advantage of a dewy evening, and well dust 
the bushes with Hellebore-powder, but, as 
that is poisonous, you may object to use it. 
If so, then syringe the bushes with a solu¬ 
tion of 2 lb. of soft-soap and £ lb. of alum, 
in 10 gallons of water, and at once dust with 
sulphur. These remedies are not nice, but 
only strong ones will kill the caterpillars. 
In the winter remove all the soil 4 inches 
deep under the bushes, and replace it with 
fresh soil taken from the vegetable quarters. 
The value of the Broad Bean growing by the 
side of a Gooseberry-bush to keep off the 
pest is, we are afraid, more imaginary than 
real.] 

Zonal Pelargoniums unhealthy - Cuu you 

give me any idea of how to cure u disease that 
attacks my best sorts of Zonal Pelargoniums? 1 en¬ 
close a few leaves in different sd-agee. It is worse in 
the best varieties with large foliage—grown for pots 
—than in the commoner sorts grown for planting 
out -J. B. G. 

[Your Zonal Pelargoniums are not attacked 
by any pest, but the spots on the leaves are 
caused by the plants being pushed forward 
in their growth too rapidly. You say that 
“the commoner sorts grown for bedding do 
not suffer” in the same manner. The best 
way to prevent an attack of this kind is to 
grow the plants in a somewhat lighter 6oil, 
to give more ventilation, and not to force 
the plants by watering with liquid-manure— 
in fact, to grow the plants as naturally as 
possible.—G. S. 8.] 
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FERNS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ATHYRIUM FILIX-FCEMINA 
PLUMOSUM. 

Ihb common Lady Fern is very beautiful, 
especially when seen to perfection in some 
of our native, shady glens, where it grows 
shoulder-high, and forms huge, feathery 
clumps a yard or more through. It has, 
however, proved itself to be also one of the 
most versatile Ferns in the world by sport 
ing into all sorts of very beautiful or curious 
types, and amongst the beautiful forms must 
certainly be classed the one we are now 
treating of. About fifty years ago a Lady 
Fern was found near Ax minster, which was 
much more finely cut than usual, and was, 
therefore, taken up and treasured, and 
christened the Axminster plumosum (A. F.-f. 
plumosum Axminsterense). Although not 
very fertile in 6 pores, it produced sufficient 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are amoug the 
most useful things that the window-gardener 
can take in hand. They grow with great 
freedom, and if the right kinds are employed, 
they bloom all through the summer and early 
autumn months. The two best arc un¬ 
doubtedly Mme. Crousse and Souvenir do 
Charles Turner. Both are of rapid growth, 
and are, therefore, of great value for window- 
boxes and hanging-baskets. I am now filling 
some rather large baskets, which are intended 
to hang just inside a verandah, and I am 
using Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which were 
grown along last summer iu 41-inch pots. 
Those have trails some 18 inches long, are 
nice and green, and are full of flower-buds, 
so that when put into position they will be in 
full bloom. Others that were put into 24-inch 


I couple of good-sized boxes. The seeds may 
be sown at any time up to the end of June, 
but if possible not later than the first week 
in that month. In a good strain there is con¬ 
siderable diversity of colour. An excellent 
plant for draping the fronts of boxes is the 
Common Moneywort, a good companion to it 
being the golden-leaved variety. They are 
capital things for north aspects, as tney like 
a certain amount of shade. The double form 
of Sanvitalia procumbens is a most charming 
little plant for window-boxes. It is one of 
those things that have in a great measure 
been driven out of cultivation by new intro¬ 
ductions. It is of a neat trailing habit, and 
j produces its bright yellow blossoms con¬ 
tinuously all through the summer and early 
autumn. It is an annual, and can be easily 
raised from seed in a cold frame. For a 
! south exposure nothing can be better. 

Byfleet. 



Athyrium Filix-ficiuina plumosum. 


to propagate by, and yielded^ innumerable 
youngsters of its own type. # Among these 
eventually a finer form arose (A. F.-f. plumo- 
«um clegans Parsoni), and, later on, it took 
au unprecedented stride, through the last 
named form, and gave rise to the wonderful 
superbum section of crested and uncrested 
plumosum forms, raised by the writer. The 
Fern we figure is the Axminster parent of 
these prodigies, and, as will be seen, is very 
beautiful indeed, and a worthy progenitor of 
such strains. It is perfectly hardy, and does 
well out-of-doors under somewhat shady and 
moist, conditions, and where it is not exposed 
to every wind that blows, since under such 
drastic circumstances its fine, feathery 
fronds inevitably suffer. It ia one of those 
F’erns that no garden should be without, and 
it is to be hoped now that British Ferns are 
coming to the fore, some of the common 
kinds will be ou&te4 and replaced by some 
of the elite in q^stiq 0 


puts iii July, and have well-budded shouts, 
some 9 inches long, will be used for window- 
boxes. 

Those who have any baskets and boxes to 
fill should at once sec about propagating 
this class of plant for next year, otherwise 
the shoots do not get long enough to drape 
the sides of the receptacles until quite late 
in the season. Another thing in favour of 
plants that have had a season’s growth in 
pots is that they bloom more abundantly 
than those that are propagated in the pre¬ 
ceding summer. They begin to bloom ear¬ 
lier, and the trusses are stronger. Harri¬ 
son’s Musk is a very good thing for window- 
boxes. It remains in bloom for a long 
period if put into good soil, and has plenty of 
water during the growing time. Dwarf 
Nasturtiums are remarkably showy, and last 
in good condition until frosty nights come. 
I do not know T of anything that gives a 
greater return for money tnan these. A 
pennyworth of seed will suffice to furnish a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspidistra in bad condition — I recently pur¬ 
chased one of the large, variegated-leaved, tall Aspi¬ 
distras, and am sorry to say the leaves are becom¬ 
ing limp and brown at the tips. Suspecting a worm. 
I turned it out of the pot, and was then surprised to 
find that each of the eighteen leaves was on a 
separate root, instead of the plant consisting of one 
large root. Each separate piece of old root to which 
the leaf was attached had evidently been cut off, 
and the ends were covered with a bluish-white 
mould, and upon removing this the piece of old root, 
where out, showed itself to be full of little maggots, 
just like a rotten Mushroom, but very small. The 
soil is very clayey, and gets, periodically, covered 
with mould on the surface. Can you tell me whether 
I have a “ faked ” plant, and if I can do anything to 
kill the maggots and mould? 8houId the leaves he 
separate? I steeped the roots in mustard and water 
for a quarter of an hour after removing mould. - 
Aspidistra. 

[Judging by the description, your Aspi¬ 
distra was simply put together for the pur¬ 
pose of sale. We should advise you to turn 
it out of the pot and shake off all the soil, as 
you will then be better able to see the con¬ 
dition that all the pieces are in. Next, rub 
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some sulphur on the cut portions, ah this will 
check both mould and worms. After this 
the pieces must be again potted, and it would 
be much better not to put them all in one 
large pot, but to put three crowns, each with 
its attendant leaf, together. The pots should 
be sufficiently large to take the pieces com¬ 
fortably. but not more, as a large mass of 
inert 6oil around the roots is not conducive 
to healthy growth. A mixture of two parts 
loam to one part of leaf-mould or peat, with 
about half a part of silver-sand, will suit 
Aspidistras well. After potting, tie the 
leaves to a stick, as, if they sway about, the 
action of rooting is arrested. You do not 
say what accommodation you possess for 
plants, but if such is available, the best place 
for the Aspidistras is in the shaded part of a 
warm greenhouse. If kept in the dwelling- 
house, take care that the sun does not shine 
on them, though they like plenty of light. 
Do not over-water, but at the same time 
drought must be avoided.] 

Pot-plants for window-boxes.— The advantage 
of furnishing window-boxes with plants grown in 
pots is not always appreciated at the commencement 
of a season, but when the plants begin to show signs 
of flagging, then it is seen that those in pots come in 
useful. In other words, one may have window-boxes 
with an assortment of flowering plants from May to 
October if only there is a reserve of plants in pots, 
in order that a change may be made as soon as the 
freshness wears off. Just now, one may do a deal 
with Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Pelargoniums, and 
these may be superseded by late-struck cuttings that 
were hardly large enough in May to go out-of-doors. 
Annuals, too, may be represented by such as Asters, 
Mignonette. Stocks, and Zinnias, whilst in the early 
autumn the window-boxes may be kept gay with 
Chrysanthemums.—L eahurst. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

Judging by the numerous examples of these 
hardy border flowers seen this spring at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and elsewhere, it is evident that they are 
rapidly growing into popularity. Possibly, 
many of the town visitors to those meetings 
see these plants there onl} r , and nowhere else, 
but fine as may be the groups, whether of 
plants lifted from the open ground or of 
bunches of flowers, there can be no such im¬ 
pression of the. floral beauty of the Poly¬ 
anthus as is evident when seen growing in 
large masses in the open ground, and especi¬ 
ally so when grouped in colonies. But a few 
days since I saw several thousands of such 
plants in masses of several hundreds, and in 
blocks of white, yellow, red, crimson, mauve, 
and purple, and, so seen in the pure air of 
the West Surrey district of Camberley, then 
did such a display command the highest ad¬ 
miration. Bright daylight gives to the 
flowers so crown, and especially to the dark 
or rich colours, a life or glow that is en¬ 
tirely lacking when seen under cover at 
flower shows. Of whites no one wants other 
than the purest hue. Of yellows shades vary 
from orange to sulphur, although, without 
doubt, the deep rich hues are the most effec¬ 
tive. Reds range from terra-cotta to blood- 
red, and crimsons from heavy reds to 
maroon-blacks. Mauves include shades of 
lilac or pale purple, and purples have very 
rich hues, ranging from magenta to almost 
indigo. Thus, whilst so far blocked into 
colours, there are in the majority varying 
shades as well as diverse markings, hence the 
variety is indeed charming. Allied to these 
diverse hues are very fine flowers, many also 
having clear lemon or yellow centres, that 
light up the dark hues of the grounds with 
good effect. 

Thus it is that from a moderate pneket of 
seed bowii in the open ground in the early 
spring, on good soil, it is possible to have 
hundreds of strong plants to lift in July to 
dibble out thinly into a nursery-bed, where, 
for a week or two, shaded and watered, 
to find them in November very strong, well 
rooted. Such plants, carefully transplanted 
into beds or borders, will give a truly beauti 
fill show of flowers during the months of 
April and May. 

This fine show of Polyanthuses is that of a 
well-known contributor, Mr. J. Crook, The 
Avenue, Camberlev, yrtft* has for Several 
years, notably at Chird. ftAl rie^vMn’his 
pew home, been workin^-nanf to seKir<r*Dne 


of the finest strains of these charming spring 
flowers in the kingdom. The Polyanthus is 
a very accommodating plant, and 6eems to 
do well in almost any soil or position. Those 
who wish to have a good yearly succession 
should sow a little seed of the best strain 
they can secure each spring, and thus ensure 
the possession each autumn of an abundance 
of robust young plants. D. 


THE SESSILE-LEAVED BELL WORT 

(UVULARIA 8ESSILIFOLIA). 

Shade-loving flowers are frequently de¬ 
manded in a garden, and there are few places 
where these plants cannot have their wants 
catered for, even if there is naturally no part 
of the garden calling for 6hade-lovers. There 
is a wonderful range of variety to be had 
among plants of this class, but among the 
flowers asked for we seldom hear of the 
Uvularias, or Bell-worts. There are several 
of these in cultivation, but not so many in 
commerce, I believe. There are, however, 
two species to be had from nurseries, U. 
grandiflora and L T . sessilifolia. Of these I 
desire to mention the latter at this time, as 
it is less likely to be asked for than its 
congener, grandiflora. I have seen both used 
with good effect on rockwork, largely under 
the shade of trees, a most unsuitable place 
for many alpines and the larger plants occa¬ 
sionally found in rock gardens. Here, how¬ 
ever, this Sessile-leaved Bell wort looked ex¬ 
ceedingly well, the drooping habit of the 
flowers showing off to advantage when about 
3 feet above the level of the pathway. 

Uvularia sessifolia is, of course, too tall for 
the small rockery, but in the larger rock 
gardens there are many places where it could 
be placed with profit to the general appear¬ 
ance. This plant grows to a height of a 
foot or a foot and a-half or so, and gives 
from one to three flowers on each stem. 
These are yellow, ail d droop pleasingly down¬ 
wards. Yellow-flowered plants of its class 
are not too common, and although a shade- 
lover, this Uvularia does not object to a little 
sun, although it ought not to be planted in 
a parched position. It may be procured and 
planted any time in early spring or in 
autumn, its blooming period being from 
early to late summer, this depending upon 
the climate of the district. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asters failing.— Kindly examine these Asters, 
and say wliat- is probable cause of their dying? 
Three plants sent appear healthy, all are growing in 
same box. and gradually go off. The soil is fresh 
and sweet, and no traces of insects can be found.— 
Notcib. 

[Your Asters have been attacked by a fun¬ 
gus for which, unfortunately, .there is no ; 
remedy, for the moment the fungus attacks 
the plant it encompasses the whole of it, 
permeating the stem and tissues, and killing 
it. All you can do is to avoid late watering, 
particularly sprinklings of water that wet 
the lowest foliage. The only possible cure is 
to syringe with sulphur. Take a double 
handful of this, mix it into a paste, then add 
more water by degrees. This should be suf¬ 
ficient for three gallons of water, which 
should be boiling, or nearly so, for the mix¬ 
ing. Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of 
soft-soap, mix all together, and when cool 
spray the plants, especially at the base, not 
later than four p.m.] 

I*iftinff Tulios.—I am lifting Duo Van Thol 
Tulips now, and find a lot of .small bulbs on the old 
bulbs. What .should I do with them? Should I leave 
them in the ground until the leaves wither and until 
the small bulbs develop more? Also let me know 
proper treatment for May flowering and Parrot. 
Tulips?-Ti i.ir. 

[The whole of the Tulips will be better if 
left in the soil till the end of the present 
month, or quite early in July, when they may 
be lifted and gradually dried off by first 
placing them in shallow boxes fully exposed 
to the air. but not- to the sun. When fully 
dried, the offsets may bo removed from the 
largo bulbs, the whole being placed on a 
shelf to rest till planting-time again comes 
round. There is no different treatment re¬ 
quired for any of the sections, save a little 
later lifting for the latest flowered sorts, as 
the Parrot and May-flowering kinds. This, 
however, is not proportionate with the time 
of their flowering, and it is a good plan to 


et all out of the soil before the middle of 
uly. In the early autumn we hope to give 
some cultural notes on these things, and 
would refer you thereto for further assist¬ 
ance. In the meantime, we shall be pleased 
to deal with any special query you may 
submit.] 

Wood Forget-me-not (Myosotis sylvatica). 
—These fond of little experiments in natu¬ 
ralising might do well to shake a bit of fresh 
seed of this about in shrubberies or like 
places. Many years ago I scattered 6orae 
seed in a not very likely place (owing to the 
long Grass), but in some way it kept its head 
up, and I have been lately looking at little 
eyote of blue among all sorts of rather vigor¬ 
ous plants—Narcissus, Spanish Scilla, and 
even Wild Parsley. I do not think I ever 
did anything which gave me more pleasure 
for so little cost. Sow “out of hand,” not 
covering the seed, and preferring spots a little 
bare.—S. W. 

Aiding Sweet Peas.— Much may be done 
just now to assist Sweet Peas. It is often 
overlooked that it is necessary to afford some 
support to them when as yet they are not 
tall enough to catch hold of the long stakes, 
and, therefore, small twigs inserted along the 
rows will give the desired start to the young 
shoots. Now, too, liquid-manure may be 
given with advantage, and the evils of over¬ 
crowding jnay be rectified by thinning out the 

f dants where the seed was sown with a too 
iberal hand. Stirring the surface of the 
soil, too, if it is at all inclined to be heavy, 
will help them. For suecessional flowering, 
seed, if sown now in a cold-frame, will soon 
germinate, and will come in useful for supply¬ 
ing a fresh lot of bloom at the end of 
August.— Townsman. 

Pyrethrums. —The value of these for cut¬ 
ting is shown in a gathering of single and 
double forms from Messrs. Kelway and Son, 
Langport, Somerset. A good selection from 
any list is not easy, because the differences 
are often so trifling. The real advance in 
Pyrethrums cannot be measured by compar¬ 
ing one variety with another so much as by 
contrasting what were the best twenty years 
ago and what we have now. It is interesting 
to notice, however, how in recent years the 
single forms have come to the front. It is, 
we think, the case that at the present time 
the singles are far more popular than the 
doubles, for, after all, for cutting the singles 
are more useful, the doubles being more in 
favour with those who exhibit, owing to their 
form and seeing they last longer. Among 
the single forms we have many rich and 
charming shades. In the collection to hand 
we single out the following as worthy of 
note:— Singles: Langport Scarlet, to which 
an award under the name of Langport Crim¬ 
son, was given by the floral committee of the 
R.H.S. on Tuesday, the 9th June; James 
Kelway, scarlet, very telling; General 
Buller, carmine ; Cassiope, a large flower, 
crimson-purple ; Stewart Clark, bright rose ; 
Snow White, pure white petals and centre ; 
and Mrs. Briggs, rosy-pink. Doubles: Alfred 
Kelway, rich crimson; Aphrodite, pure 
white; Lord Rosebery, carmine; Captain 
Nares, dark crimson ; and Evelyn, pink. 

The Dwarf Solomons Seal.-The Solomon s 
Seals are general favourites, their beautiful arch¬ 
ing habit and their pleasing flowers rendering them 
acceptable to almost everyone. This appreciation is 
greatly heightened and their value for gardens im¬ 
mensely increased by the satisfaction they afford 
when planted in shady places, such as in the wood¬ 
lands and on the shady side of hedges, rockeries, 
etc., where many other plants will not thrive. One 
of the neatest and most pleasing is a rare native, I 
believe, but it is also a good garden plant. I ref'-r 
to Polygonal urn officinale, the Dwarf Solomon's Seal, 
which* is only about a foot high, and carries ele¬ 
gantly-arched stems, clad with glaucouS leaves, and 
hearing quite a number of small, drooping whit© 
flowers. It is a plant not many people eeem to know, 
although grown in many good nurseries and sold at a 
price which should place it wdthin the reach of all. 
It flowers in summer, and is one of the plants which 
onlv w r ants to he known to become appreciated.— 
S. A. 

Plants for a Rose bed —Those who make a 
speciality of Roses, as a rule, object to anything 
that tends to take from their favourites any nutri¬ 
ment or to in any way exhaust them. For this 
reason many growers refrain from planting anything 
between Roses, but there are some surface-rooting 
things that do little, if any, harm to the Rosea, and 
certainly enhance a- Rose-bed. Amongst such are 
Tufted Pansies, and annuals like Gypcorhila elegans, 
Mignonette, Candytuft, and Phlox Drummondl.— 
F. W. D. 
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IRIS PALLIDA AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Tiie small group known as Iris pallida con¬ 
tains some of the most beautiful of the whole 
race. Those varieties most nearly related to 
the type are all noted for their great stature, 


Iris pallida dalmatica. 


their broad, glaucous, ensiform leaves, and 
tho delicate and pleasing fragrance of their 
flowers, which are also of tho most refined 
lavender or pale sky-blue tints, while their 
nearly evergreen character and absolute har¬ 
diness are also worthy of mention. Hence it 
is small wonder that these kinds are popular. 

These Irises—and the remark extends to 
the whole of the Flag section—may be grown 
in the ordinary soil of the kitchen garden, or 
that usually met with in cottage gardens. A 
more important item so far as it concerns a 
quick return to the flowering state is that of 
planting at the right moment. The Flag 
Irises are so enduring and so vigorous withal 
that they do not exhibit the distress that is so 
evident when certain plants are disturbed at a 
wrong season. That the check does occur, 
and is felt by the plant, is obvious to anyone 
who cares to study the rhizomes of these 
Irises, and as good flowering is dependent 
upon a well-developed rhizome each year, so 
also is it necessary to plant these things prior 
to the rhizome appearing. This brings the 
time for planting within the limits of spring, 
aud when the stock is ordered from the 
nurseryman no later time than April should 
be chosen for the planting. We do know, 
however, of planting having been done in 
July, and as a result we see those nearly 
3 feet long leaves, not erect, as in July they 
should be, but strewing the ground in a flat, 
ungraceful manner. These plants, checked in 
the forming and developing of the rhizome, 
take a long time to recover, and those who 
value their gardens, and desire a good yearly 
display of bloom, must avoid this. Where 
from any cause the planting was not done in 
the early spring months endeavour should be 
made to do the work in September or October. 
The plant which figures to-day in the best 
hardy plant nurseries as I. pallida is a very 
fine one, and I am not sure whether it is 
identical with that figured in the “ Botanical 
Magazine ” under tke'^name. Thd plant I 
refer to, however, ilfuBjoh-ig^^llth^ blos¬ 
soms of the palest sby-mhe, deh^feTy frag¬ 


rant, some half-dozen buds appearing on each 
stem, the flowers rounded and symmetrical in 
outline, the standards, in which a bluer tint is 
seen, remaining compact and closed at their 
apex almost to the last. Another distinguish¬ 
ing feature is the droop of the falls, aud these 
incline to the stem rather than the 
opposite. This plant is a gem, and, to 
my mind, the best for freedom of 
flowering. I. p. dalmatica and I. p. 
speciosa are of bolder stature, with 
spreading, generally widely-opened, 
flowers. These, probably, are the 
giants of the Flag Irises, and the illus¬ 
tration of the variety dalmatica, which 
accompanies these notes, gives a good 
idea of the general character of the 
flower. The plant is 3£ feet high, and 
sometimes more in good soil. Princess 
Beatrice, with very large lavender-blue 
flowers, Delicata, Walner, and William 
Tell are all of the pale shades of blue 
or lavender. Assaurez (crimson, with 
rosy standards), Queen of May (soft 
rose-pink), and Rubella (rosy-lilac and 
claret) are others of distinctive shade, 
f. pallida fol. var. is a well-marked 
kind, with variegated foliage. 

E. J. 

Iris lacustris.— This charming little 
Iris has the habit of I. cristata, and, 
like that 6pecies, is a native of North 
America. It is quite as uncommon in 
gardens as I. cristata, but it is a de¬ 
lightful little plant, very beautiful 
when bearing its small purple flowers, 
about an inch and a half across, 
marked with bright orange on the fall. 
Curiously enough, it is not mentioned 
in either Nicholson’s or Johnson’s Hor¬ 
ticultural Dictionaries. It is smaller 
both in flower and foliage than I. cris- 
tata, its leaves being narrower, and 
barely 4 inches iu height, while the 
flowers are less than 2 inches from the 
ground. Ill its native country it grows 
on the shores of the great lakes, where 
it is very plentiful. It produces its 
flowers in May, and often again in the 
autumn. It is free of growth and 
bloom when doing well, and enjoys a com¬ 
post of sandy peat. Like I. cristata, it is 
]>erfectly hardy, and is never injured by the 
winter’s cold. Anyone who has once grown 
these two lovely little Irises would never, 


especially if the summer should prove dry. 
In the case of plants that are at all over¬ 
crowded with shoots, it is as well to thin 
out the weakest, otherwise the centre shoots 
will be liable to collapse. This shows the 
value of dividing the clumps every two 
years, as then one can guard against any¬ 
thing like overcrowding, and the panicles of 
bloom are finer in consequence. Their 
colours, too, are diversified, pure white, deli¬ 
cate pink, with others of intense colour mak¬ 
ing the garden gay for weeks together.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Scum on pond.—I have a pond which I 
had cleaned out and made ready for plant¬ 
ing Watercress. This I planted, and it is 
growing well. The water from a spring 
flows through this pond, so it is not always 
stagnant. A green scum, however, has ac¬ 
cumulated on the top of the water all 
amongst the Watercress. This green scum 
has also appeared on the top of a stream 
which flows through my grounds, but is not 
near the pond. What is the cause, and what 
is the cure? Though it has been cleared off 
it comes back again. It is not Duck-weed, 
but a sort of slimy green scum. Can any of 
your readers give advice in the matter?— 
Lavender. 

Solomon’s Seal-— Although the blooming season 
for thi9 beautiful plant will soon be over, I cannot 
but call attention t-o it, as it is a plant much neg¬ 
lected in cur gardens. The quaint flowers, pretty 
foliage, and the ease with which it may be grown 
should make it popular with all who have a garden, 
and in a slightly-shaded border it will grow to per¬ 
fection.— Woodbastwick. 


THE SNOWDROP ANEMONE 
(Anemone sylvestris). 

This is a neglected plant, of great 
beauty in May or early June, according to 
district. It grows very freely everywhere, but 
does not always flower in heavy soils. I have 
some groups of it in poor, hungry loam, not 
enriched in any way, and it is a pleasure to 
see. Probably, not a few alpine and rock 
plants suffer from the tendency to use over¬ 
rich earth—even rotten manure, and very 
deep soil. It is all very well from a vege¬ 
table point of view to enrich the earth to get 
a large and succulent growth, but rock 
plants in nature are accustomed to a hard 
life, aud when we come to deal with alpine 
plants is not so good a way as putting the 
plants into soil in which they will not only 
flower well, but live long. 


The Suowdrop Anemone (Anemone sylvestris). 


willingly, be without them. —S. W. Fitzher- 
bert. 

Perennial Phloxes. Phloxes contribute 
not a little to the beauty of a garden in the 
early autumn. They do best when planted 
in rich soil, well mulched from time to time, 


Anemone sylvestris is an excellent plant for 
groups among shrubs and for mixed borders, 
or almost anywhere, and in certain soils 
would be an excellent plant, to naturalise in 
bushy places. It is also a good plant for the 
rock garden. C. P. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Shade will be necessary 
during the continuance of very hot weather, 
and most of the large growers are compelled 
to use something of u permanent nature— 
either Summer Cloud or whitewash. Roller 
blinds are too expensive where there are 
many houses. Usually in the conservatory 
wo meet the difficulty by encouraging the 
growth of climbing plants, which answer very 
well, as when the short days come and the 
sun’s power declines we can reduce the 
climbers when we want more light. The 
ventilation may be quite free now, and the 
fires allowed to go out. Even the fires of 
the stove may smoulder now for a time 
while this hot burst of sunshine lasts. We 
may do a good deal to improve the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions by damping paths and 
floors several times a day. Of course, water¬ 
ing is a heavy business. It is useless to say 
do it in the evening, as water in so many 
cases is required more than once during the 
twenty-four hours; therefore, a close watch 
has to be. kept to meet the needs of each 
plant as they arise. There is always potting 
to be done. Most people now are repotting 
the Chrysanthemums and placing them in 
their summer quarters, staking and securing 
them from wind disturbance. Insects will 
have to be sought and destroyed. Earwigs, 
woodlice, and black aphides will give trouble 
if permitted. Cinerarias, Chinese Primulas, 
and Calceolarias may be sown in a shady pit. 
There are beautiful colours now in Primula 
obconica. Some people suffer from what 
may be termed Primula irritation, but their 
number is so limited that their case scarcely 
need be considered when referring to to 
beautiful and useful a plant. Seed sown now 
will make beautiful flowering plants next 
winter and spring. Sweet Peas have been 
nice under glass in pots or planted out, but 
the heat is telling upon them now, and they 
will bo better outside. When Camellias and 
other hard-wooded plants are placed outside, 
a cool place, shaded from the hot Bun in the 
middle of the day till the foliage is hardened 
by exposure, should be found for them. A 
wash with the syringe or hose will be bene¬ 
ficial in the afternoon to these and many 
other things, including Chrysanthemums. 

Stove. —Fires may be discontinued during 
the hot weather. The temperature outside 
is high enough for stove plants, if we could 
rely upon its continuance. The shade should 
be rolled down before eleven o’clock on 
bright days, or the moment the plants ap¬ 
pear to be distressed. The watering must be 
carefully managed, as under the hot sun the 
water soon evaporates. Something can be 
done by judicious shading and damping 
floors to keep things comfortable. Recently 
potted plants must not be overwatered. 
Sprinkling over the foliage several times a 
day will be beneficial, especially after the 
shading is removed in the afternoon. Young, 
growing stock for winter flowering will do 
in cold pits now, if shaded when necessary. 
Ferns must be shaded, and the ventilation 
must be free, to harden the growth, especi¬ 
ally is -this necessary for Maiden hairs re¬ 
quired for cutting. 

Tropical effects in the open air.— The 

warm, tropical weather we arc experiencing 
now induces us to make an effort to repro¬ 
duce a tropical scene in some shady dell near 
water. Palms, Bamboos, Dracoenas, India- 
rubbers, New Zealand Flax, with a few of 
the brightly-coloured Japanese Maples and 
Grasses, may relieve the conservatory, and 
make an interesting feature outside. The 
position must be sheltered and shaded from 
the hot sun, as at any rate Palms and other 
fitie-foliaged plants moved from the con¬ 
servatory must be sheltered and shaded long 
enough to harden the foliage before full ex¬ 
posure takes place. Under favoured circum¬ 
stances a summer outing of this character 
will be beneficial to everything, and be 
interesting as showing what may be done. 

Planting new vineries. If the house, or 
houses, arc recently erected, the borders 
made, and the young Vines started in sods 
of turf or 6-inch npt*> they will be better 
planted now than hfft overy 11 they 


may, if shaded a little at first and kept 
moist, make strong canes this summer, 
which, if ripened up with a little fire-heat in 
the autumn, may be strong enough to bear 
several bunches of good Grapes. It is not, 
perhaps, wise to do too much to exhaust 
them, but it is quite possible to plant super¬ 
numerary Vines expressly for the purpose 
of bearing a full, or nearly full, crop next 
year, assuming the border is well made, 
and we have Vines enough to plant 2 feet 
apart, so that every alternate Vine may be 
induced to do its best, and the permanent 
Vines cut back to lay up strength for the 
future. I have seen this done, and there is 
no difficulty about it when the Vines are 
raised at home and can be planted without 
check. 

Shading Vines.— Modern houses are much 
hotter in bright weather than the old- 
fashioned houses, and modern builders do 
not appear to have taken this into considera¬ 
tion when fixing the wires for training. In 
many vineries during the present hot weather 
it would have been an advantage if the 
Vines had been 6 inches further from llie 
glass, for the nights, on the whole, have not 
been cold, so the fluctuations of temperature 
near the glass have been less intense. When 
Vine-leaves near the glass assume a yellowish 
tint, one may conclude they are too much 
under the influence of fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature, and if the Vines are dropped a 
few inches there will be a change. Under 
such circumstances, if the Vines cannot be 
dropped, a shade will be a great help. I 
have used with advantage a double thick¬ 
ness of fishing-nets stretched over the roof 
to break up the sun’s rays, and, being light, 
without darkening much, it may remain on as 
long as the hot weather continues. Ripe 
Grapes keep better when shaded in hot 
weather. 

Plants In the house.— The best cutting 
flowers now are Roses and Carnations, 
supplemented with Sweet Peas. For special 
effect Trumpet Lilies are useful, and among 
cheap flowers arc Pyrethrums, single and 
double, and Spanish Irises. In fine-foliaged 
plants Palni6, especially Kentias, are in de¬ 
mand, and, if carefully managed, they arc 
very lasting. Pterises and other Ferns are 
now abundant. 

Outdoor garden.— Early flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums, if strong in pots, may yet be 
planted. Older plants in the borders will 
be better cut down to within 8 inches or 
10 inches of the ground, as they make better 
plants. The days lately have been very hot, 
and all newly-planted things have required 
water, if possible combined with mulch in 
the case of trees and shrubs. Verbenas, 
Petunias, Heliotropes, and other plants 
which require pegging down should have 
attention before growth becomes stiff and 
liable to break when pressure is brought to 
bear. Those who cannot succeed with Cal¬ 
ceolarias may have masses of yellow An¬ 
tirrhinums. Gazanias make a neat, dwarf 
mass in a sunny position. The only objec¬ 
tion to Gazanias is the flowers close in dull 
weather. Caterpillars are getting trouble¬ 
some on various ornamental trees and fruit- 
trees. A wash with the engine with the 
petroleum wash or a wash of Sunlight soap 
will be useful, or even a good dash with 
clean water where there is water pressure 
for the hose. This is specially useful in the 
town garden, where more impurities are 
present in the atmosphere than in the open 
country. Sweet Peas and other annuals may 
yet be sown for late bloom ; but if Sweet 
Pens are not permitted to bear seed a suc¬ 
cession of flowers will be produced on the 
early plants. 

Fruit garden. —Insects will give trouble if 
not promptly dealt with. The Gooseberry 
caterpillar is giving trouble in some dis¬ 
tricts. The fruits are too large now for 
using anything of a poisonous nature. 
Earlier in the season Hellebore-powder 
would have been effective, but now it might 
be dangerous, if not promptly washed off. I 
am a believer iu clean water, where it can 
be applied through the hose with good pres¬ 
sure. An effort should be made to clean the 
bushes, for the sake of next year’s crop. In 
many suburban gardens Apple-trees are ‘ 


badly infested writh the white, fluffy aphides 
known as American-blight. Go round the 
trees with a small bottle of paraffin and a 
camel-hair brush, and apply it to all the 
white patches which appear on the branches. 
Paraffin oil iu this way will destroy every 
insect it touches. At the same time it is 
very penetrating, and may do harm if used 
too lavishly. Continue the thinning of the 
young wood on Peaches and other ston£ 
fruits where too crowded. The fruit of 
Apricots, Plums, and sweet Cherries is 
borne on spurs, therefore thinning may not 
be done on the same lines as in the case of 
Peaches and Nectarines, hut wherever there 
is room for a young branch lay one in. The 
young wood of Figs should be thinned. 

Vegetable garden. Mulch uud water 
will be wanted now for many things, includ¬ 
ing Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Radishes, and 
Celery; and if the water supply is limited 
and manure scarce, stir the surface fre¬ 
quently with the hoe. Fork between the 
rows of late Potatoes, and when rain comes 
form a good ridge of soil round the plants 
with the hoe. If artificial manure is used, 
scatter it thinly on each 6ido of the rows 
just previous to earthing up. Before sowing 
anything now, soak the drills with water, 
with or without a little stimulant in it. Sow 
on the damp earth, and use the drier soil 
drawn out of the drills as a covering. This, 
of course, only refers to a dry, hot condition 
of the soil. North borders may be utilised 
now for salad plants, such as Lettuces, En¬ 
dives, Rampion, and Radishes. Use the 
hoe freely now, not only for killing weeds, 
but to keep a loose surface. If we could hoe 
all the surface over among the plants once 
a week we need not do much watering, except 
for the recently-planted things. It is better 
to prepare trenches for Celery and Leeks 
some days before the plants are set out, and 
blend the manure well with the soil in the 
bottom of the trench. I should not use very 
rank inanuro for this purpose, as T think it. 
is better worked into coinpost, so that it is 
fit for the roots to enter at once. If the 
weather 'continues hot and dry, it will be 
better to shade seed beds. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 22nd .—We have pretty nearly finished 
bedding out, though oertain plants will be 
kept in reserve in case any plants may fail, 
and a blank in a bed would bring trouble. 
We generally 60 W some Asters outsid-’ 
very thinly as a reserve to fill up vacancies 
in beds if required. Celosias also come in 
useful for the same purpose. Sometimes in 
our efforts to be original and make changes 
we may have to fall back upon the reserves. 

June 23rd .~In filling vases on the terrace, 
wall, or other conspicuous positions. 
Fuchsias, Ivy, and Zonal Pelargoniums are 
generally reliable. American Aloes are use¬ 
ful for corner positions, for though they are 
not beautiful, they accord with the architec¬ 
tural features. In a Dutch garden we once 
had charge of, pyramidal and standard 
Myrtles and Pomegranates gave the garden 
a quaint appearance, were in character with 
the surroundings, and made an agreeable 
change. 

June 2.',lh. Made a last sowing of Auto¬ 
crat and Ne Plus Ultra Peas. Shall sow 
early and second early kinds later. Sowed 
Turnips, planted Leeks in trenches, also 
Celery. We do as little watering as pos 
sible, trusting to mulching and hoeing, but 
newly-planted things must have water till 
rain comes. On a newly-sown lawn wo are 
using the machine without the box, 60 that 
the mulch may shelter the roots of the 
Grasses. There is nothing untidy in this, as 
the Grass settles down and disappears in a 
few hours. 

June 25th .—Ventilation of plant-houses is 
now a simple business, as during the recent 
warm weather the only house closed at night 
is the stove, and even that is opened a little 
along the ridge late in the evening during 
these warm nights. Tomato-houses with full 
Ventilation have never fallen below 60 degs. 
To save watering, manure has been used 
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freely ou fruit borders as a mulch, especi¬ 
ally for Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
eu south walls. 

June 26th .—Roses in pots which have been 
removed from the conservatory after flower¬ 
ing have been plunged outside. Very often 
oome of these plants will flower again in the 
autumn. Sweet Pens in large pots are now 
charming, and, when well grown and 
flowered, they are easily used in various de¬ 
corations. Liquid-manure is given freely, as 
they are thirsty subjects in such weather. 
Strawberries and early Cherries have been 
netted up. 

June 27th .—Thinned the stems oF Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes where crowded, and 
mulched with manure. Hollyhocks also have 
been mulched. White Lilies in some gar¬ 
dens may havo shown symptoms of fungus, 
and should be syringed (in some cases this 
has been done) with Bordeaux mixture. 
Chrysanthemums are still being potted and 
placed in position. Commenced laying down 
Strawberry runners for forcing and planting 
new bL»ds. It pays to raise good plants and 
plant early. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 9th, 1908. 

Despite the Temple show' and the fact of 
the above meeting following a Bank Holiday, 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, at Vincent- 
square, was filled to overflowing with exhi¬ 
bits that in early June would have done 
credit to any show in the kingdom. Indeed, 
the resources of the nurserymen and amateurs 
who exhibit at these fortnightly gatherings 
appear well-nigh endless, and it is not in 
one direction only that we see choice exhibits. 
Upon this occasion, however, the early sum¬ 
mer-flowering herbaceous plants may be 
said to have predominated, and such things 
as Oriental Poppies, Pieonies, Pyrethrums, 
and the like contributed to a realiy fine dis¬ 
play. Some important novelties were seen 

novelties whose influence is likely to be 
felt for years to come. Of such as these we 
regard Itosa Moyesi, a new species from 
China, exhibited by the Messrs. Veitch as 
of the first importance, while in colour it is 
entirely new. Zephyranthes a lire a, from 
Peru, and exhibited by Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, is also an important plant, not en¬ 
tirely new', perhaps, but possessing a value 
of its own. The colour is golden yellow. A 
flew Iris, I. earth usiana, also deserves 
special mention as a good garden plant. It 
is near akin to the best forms of Iris pallida, 
but with more uniform flowers, and present¬ 
ing features that go some way to prove its 
hybrid origin. 

Only one gold medal was awarded on this 
occasion, Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, being the recipients for a 
great variety of exceedingly interesting ex¬ 
hibits. In one direction, for example, 
columnar grown Fuchsias of 8 feet or more 
high, and flowering freely to the pots, created 
quite a feature, and recalled some of the old- 
lime exhibits of these once popular exhibi¬ 
tion subjects. In another direction were a 
very fine strain of Gloxinias, admirably 
grown ; a delightful lot of autumn-sown Schi- 
zanthus and other annuals, masses of Cypri- 
pedium spectabile, and the lovely Meconopsis 
aeuleata assisted to a display as varied as it 
was interesting and beautiful. Figs and 
Peaches in fruit in pots were also admirably 
displayed by the Messrs. Veitch, and these, 
together with choice new flowering shrubs of 
many kinds, but demonstrated the resources 
of this firm. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Son, Highgate, N., had a remarkably fine 
display of greenhouse plants, Lilies, and 
Tree-Carnations, the last in many of the best 
kinds and some excellent seedlings. 

The Pieonies and Pyrethrums from Messrs. 
Kelwav and Son, Langport, Somerset, were 
extremely good, not a few of the single 
Pieonies in their beautiful and delicate 
satiny shades, the large tuft of yellow 
anthers rendering the flowers the more con¬ 
spicuous, making a fine display. Among the 
tingle Pyrethrums Langport Crimson is of 
large size and rich colour. Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a very 
large display of Pyrethofim?, Ruse?, PaJmi^s, 
and a few choice al^myj^ Jh 1 W^tje^ma 


comosum, Dianthus alpinus graiuliflorus, 
and a handsome pan of Linaria alpina. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, had a very pleasing and attractive 
exhibit of Roses, some of the Rambler sec¬ 
tion, as Goldfinch, which opens clear yellow 
and finally becomes white, is charming. 
Gottfried Keliier, red or fuscous-orange, is 
very distinct, while the yellow Austrian 
Briers are always welcome. In the large and 
telling group from Messrs. Geo. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, Irises, Paeonies, Pyre- 
thrums, Oriental Poppies, and Eremuri 
were chiefly seen, the whole making a fine 
display. Mr. R. C. Notcutfc, Woodbridge, 
also had a small exhibit of herbaceous things. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, displayed a 
large number of choice or interesting alpines 
and hardy plants, together with handsome 
cut branches of Rhododendrons and many 
pretty species of Iris. The Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had Pyrethrums, 
Pieonies, Delphiniums, and the like in a 
nicely-arranged group. Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, Kent, brought a fine group 
of Cannas. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, 
were responsible for a big display of her¬ 
baceous plants, which included Pyrethrums, 
Anchusas, Poppies, Irises, and many other 
things. The Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a rich display of Malmaison and 
other Carnations, Hydrangeas, Metrosideros 
floribunda (the Bottle Brush-tree). Messrs. 
II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had a very 
attractive group of Verbenas, Ferns, Helio¬ 
tropes, and the like, the first : named arranged 
in blocks of one variety making a fine dis¬ 
play. One variety, named Princess of Wales, 
deep violet-blue in colour, was very fine, and 
there were others in scarlet, pink, and other 
shades, the plants being extremely well- 
grown and flowered. Messrs. Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, S.E., exhibited a handsome 
and well-grown- lot of Pyrethrums, the blos¬ 
soms fresh and good, and well staged. It 
was one of the best gatherings of these things 
wo have seen. Mr- Amos Perry, Enfield, 
had a fine group of herbaceous cut flowers, 
in which a very complete set of Day Lilies, 
many species and varieties of Iris, Poppies, 
and other things were seen to advantage. 
The Irises included such as Douglasiana, 
Watsoniana, Susiana, versicolor, and others, 
and afforded a good opportunity for compari¬ 
son. Messrs. Baker and Co., Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, displayed the- Hybrid Columbines and 
Oriental Poppies in large numbers and in 
great variety. Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, 
had a very pleasing arrangement of Tree- 
Carnations, the flowers in their many beauti¬ 
ful shades of colour being tastefully dis¬ 
played. Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe, 
Sussex, also set up a capital lot of Carna¬ 
tions, the group including tlio best of the 
American and British-raised varieties. A 
showy group of Oriental Poppies, Irises, and 
alpine plants in variety came from Messrs. 
Geo. Jackman and Son, Woking, the flowers 
fresh looking and good. The Misses Hop¬ 
kins, Mere Gardens, Sbeppcrton, were re¬ 
sponsible for a small rockery exhibit, on 
which were arranged a number of interesting 
plants. Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., 
London Wall, had Cactus Dahlias, and 
Messrs. Gilbert and Son, Bourne, Lincoln¬ 
shire, a pretty lot of Anemones. The Kings- 
acre Nurseries, Hereford, had a very delight¬ 
ful lot of Hybrid Columbines, together with 
a largo variety of alpine and herbaceous sub¬ 
jects. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
brought a fine display of Lupinus polyphyllus 
roseus ; the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
had many choice and interesting things; 
Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, had a large 
gathering of fancy and Tufted Pansies well 
displayed. Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, 
Exeter, and Leopold de Rothschild, Gunners- 
burv, brought groups of the new hardy 
Hybrid Calceolaria Golden Glory, the plants 
having been grown entirely in the open-air 
without protection of any kind. 

Collections of Orchids were noted from 
Messrs. Low and Co.. Charlesworth and Co., 
Sander and Sons, McBean and Co., Stanley 
and Co., and others. Mr. S. Mortimer, 
Farnham, had many fine fruits of Cucumbers 
Evergreen and Faultless, the fruits shapely 
and of a dark green colour. . Miss C. E. 


Martin, Auburn, N.Y., had a large exhibit of 

E re served fruits, and Mr. S. Hulbert, The 
odge, Hollyport, Maidenhead, had a few 
handsome fruits of Nectarine Early Rivers, 
for which a cultural commendation was 
awarded. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertising -columns. 


BOOKS. 

“THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE.”* 

This book is a brightly-written account of 
flowers generally from season to season. As 
regards the illustrations, we are doubtful 
what the effect of the three-colour process in 
colour printing, will have on gardens. In 
many cases it is not easy to recognise the 
flower even when the general scheme is not 
so bad. It is impossible to judge the quality 
of the artist’s work by the printing, and 
one may be pretty sure that whatever it is 
it will not have been improved by a kind of 
cheap and inferior process of reproduction 
in which even beautiful houses like Littlecot 
are disfigured. We have laid stress on this 
point because the illustrations in this case 
are intended to explain the author’s meaning 
better than printed descriptions. For the 
rest, the book, in spite of being overloaded 
with metaphor and verbal tropes, is a good, 
practical work in the main. The putting cf 
names of places under illustrations which 
are undistinguished otherwise appears a 
needless affectation. Thus, “Medlicot” 
stands for an arbour Grass-walk and flower 
border, “Clialcote” for a group of Phlox 
decussata and a glimpse of brickwork, “Hoe 
Bonham’*■ for a group of Liliuin nuratum in 
one place, and Delphinium in another, etc., 
etc. In spite, however, of surface blemishes, 
the book can be honestly recommended to 
garden amateurs. It. is well printed, and 
there is a good index. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Garden fence. — A and B rent gardens, which 
arc divided by a Thorn hedge that belongs to A. 
B has taken away the soil on liis side of the hedge, 
which has caused the hedge to lean over into B\s 
garden. A has been informed that he can now erect 
a fence 4 feet from the centre of the hedge into B’s 
garden. If so, what steps must be taken?—W. B. 

[You say that the hedge belongs to A, but 
you give no reason for the statement. How¬ 
ever, assuming that is so, B has no right to 
remove soil from his side in such a manner As 
to cause A’s hedge to topple over. Is there 
no ditch or other depression on B’s side? I 
expect there is, and that, in truth, A’s land 
goes beyond the hedge—or would go if it 
belonged to A, who is only the tenant. In 
my opinion the landlord is the man to move 
in the matter, as it is his hedge that has been 
damaged.— Barrister.] 

Plants in pots (D. M. !).).-! am not hfc 
all clear as to what was thfc arrangement be¬ 
tween you and your employer as to these 
plants; but. you say that lie had the use pf 
them all last summer. As I am not told what 
the plants were, or what was the value of 
the “use” of them, it seems to me that the 
first thing you ought to do is to go straight 
to your employer and ask him whether he 
objects to your taking them away with you ; 
and, if he does, ascertain for what reason. 
Probably, you can settle any differences that 
arise in a friendly way, and without difficulty. 
—Barrister. # 

Accidents to gardeners.— Owners of sub¬ 
urban gardens will bo interested in a claim 
decided at the Brentford County Court 
recently under the ‘Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 190G. A gardener named Bentley 
claimed compensation from Mr. Douglas All- 
port, of Bedford Park, Chiswick. Bentley 
fell from a ladder in Mr. Allport’e garden, 
broke his collar bone, and was incapacitated, 
ho stated, for fifteen weeks. Ho admitted, 
however, that he only worked when required; 
he had no regular days; his charges varied 
according to the length of time; and, having 

♦ ‘j The Summer Garden of Pleasure.” By Mrs. 
Stephen Batson, with 36 colour. Blest rations by 
Osmund Pittman. Methuen and Cp. 
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n, gardener’s business of his own, he some¬ 
times sent a man to Mr. Allport instead of 
going himself. Judge Howland Roberts 
held the claimant was a casual worker, and 
dismissed the claim. 


POULTRY. 

FEEDING IN HOT WEATHER. 
Many poultry-keepers make a grave mistake 
in that they employ the same foods through¬ 
out the entire twelve months, either ignoring 
or forgetful of the fact that to ensure the 
best results it is necessary to vary the food 
according to the season. A ration that is 
eminently suitable during hot weather may 
bo quite unfit during the depth of winter, 
while some foods that give satisfactory re¬ 
sults during cold weather arc positively 
dangerous when it is very hot. For many 
years past I have been in the habit of supply¬ 
ing quite a different ration during the winter, 
and it is surprising how beneficial such a 
plan is. During the summer months there 
are certain foods that should be avoided, 
chief among which is Maize. No grain is so 
much abused as this, and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in asserting that many of the diseases 
from which fowls suffer arc the direct result 
of a too liberal supply of this food. There 
are certain conditions under which Maize 
may be used with advantage, but great care 
must always be exercised, as too generous a 
supply invariably causes trouble. To sitting 
hens its use is attended w ith excellent results, 
as when a hen is broody the temperature of 
her body ie considerably higher than under 
normal conditions, and thus a large propor¬ 
tion of the carbo-hydrates that Maize con¬ 
tains serves the extremely useful purpose of 
assisting to maintain the bodily heat. The 
other occasion when Maize is beneficial is 
during a spell of cold weather, for the same 
reason as that stated above—namely, that it 
is a heating food, and helps to keep up the 
temperature, thus leaving a larger quantity 
of animal heat for the production of eggs or 
flesh, as the case may be. Even during cold 
weather, however, it should be used care¬ 
fully, and not fed alone. At no other time 
and under no other set of circumstances is 
it recommended, as among the evils attend¬ 
ing its use are the encouragement of liver 
and other diseases, and the addition of yel¬ 
low, oily fat to the carcase, which has a 
serious effect upon the health and upon the 
egg supply. 

While Barley-meal is much less injurious 
than Maize, yet it is not a suitable food dur¬ 
ing hot weather, containing as it does a 
fairly large proportion of carbo-hydrates. It 
is extremely useful during the winter and 
spring, but as soon as the weather becomes 
really hot it should l>e avoided. Taking it 
all round, Barley is one of the most service¬ 
able foods we have, and either as grain or 
meal it answers w r ell. There is sometimes a 
certain amount of difficulty in persuading 
the birds to eat Uie grain, as they do not care 
for the hard husk surrounding the kernel. 
Once, however, they become accustomed to 
it, they eat it very readily. The best grains 
lor hot weather are Wheat, Oats, and Buck¬ 
wheat, while the meals giving the best results 
are ground Oats, middlings, and bran. A 
good deal of confusion exists owing to the 
great variety of names possessed by middlings, 
being also known as toppings, seconds, thirde, 
dan, and sharps. It consists of Wheat-meal, 
and is really half-way between flour and 
bran ; it might almost be termed very coarse 
flour or extremely fine bran. Green food is 
a very important item in the diet of poultry 
during the summer months, and without it, 
really satisfactory results are rarely ob¬ 
tained. Green stuff has the effect, of keeping 
the blood cool and the internal organs in 
good working order. E. T. B. 

Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S.. 110, Ieknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead^ bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office: and should reachJiim not later 
than the Saturday fc^fore date of publication. Full 
particulars should blgiveii ail to toe) sSinptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, alsoNiowbir<iUJiax^-bcen fed, 


and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Large chickens (Puzzled ).—Please note 
that a separate fee must be sent with each 
dead bird to be examined. These two birds 
on arrival were so decomposed that it was a 
very difficult matter indeed to deal with them. 
They appear, however, to have been affected 
by something poisonous, but without making 
an exhaustive chemical and microscopical 
examination it would not be possible to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the poison. The only 
symptom was a little intestinal inflammation ; 
but, at the same time, the appearance of the 
lungs (so far as any opinion could be formed 
under the circumstances) was not inconsis¬ 
tent with suffocation. Is it possible that this 
may have been the cause? You give no in¬ 
formation as to how they were housed that 
night. You merely say they were “shut up 
perfectly well,” and next morning were all 
dead.— John Freeman. 

Plymouth Rock hen (U. T., Glaishy).— 
This lien died of apoplexy—the rupture of a 
small blood-vessel in the region of the brain. 
The symptoms you describe are quite char¬ 
acteristic of that trouble. Birds so afflicted 
do not die suddenly, but, as a ride, slowly. 
Unconsciousness (more or less) supervenes, 
and paralysis sets in. This bird was inordi¬ 
nately fat, and I expect has been overfed, 
which, together with the heat, proved too 
much for her. You did quite right to give 
the castor-oil, but nothing would have saved 
her.— John Freeman. 

Egg-bound hens (Mrs. Tech ).—Obviously 
this is the trouble, and the only advice I can 
give is that you put your hens on lower diet 
and make them work for their living. This 
bird was extraordinarily fat, and such a con 
dition as that encourages ovarian trouble. 
Some liver-powder should l>e. given in the 
soft food and an iron tonic in the drinking 
water.— John Freeman. 


BIRDS. 

THE AVIARY IN SUMMER. 

The chief need of birds indoors at this sea¬ 
son is abundance of fresh air without 
draught. In admitting fresh air the window 
plays an important part, but when the win¬ 
dow is opened bear in mind that cats must 
not gain admittance. Warm weather, 
though it suits the birds admirably, is also 
favourable to the multiplication of parasitic 
pests. Because of this the cages and all sur¬ 
roundings must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and special treatment given promptly should 
vermin be at any time detected. 

Greenstuff is much relished by I he birds, 
and helps to keep them in health, but in the 
giving of greenstuff during hot weather see 
that it is freshly gathered, and that all stale 
is removed. Pay particular attention to the 
water supply, and be careful not to feed 
stale soft food of any kind. Where breeding 
is pursued attention should be paid to 
giving the young birds plenty of cage 
room. At this season it is not unusual to 
see such young birds housed in small cages, 
but, eo far as the health of the birds is con¬ 
cerned, the better plan is to use roomy 
flight cages, as this enables plenty of exer¬ 
cise to be taken, such exercise being neces¬ 
sary if strong-constitutioned birds are to be 
reared. Remember that an abundance of 
cages helps greatly towards the making of 
bird-keeping pleasurable—and profitable, if 
profit be desired. 

Summer is the season to start bird-keep¬ 
ing. For one thing, plenty of tame-bred 
young birds are now procurable, and, for 
another, valuable knowledge of their habits 
and requirements is to be gained before the 
winter has to be faced. During the summer, 
birds of most varieties thrive well in open- 
air aviaries, and may at this season be safely 
transferred from indoors to out. Many are 
in the habit of neglecting British birds, but, 
to my mind, nothing looks better than a gar¬ 
den aviary stocked with these. They are 
more easily kept in health than are the 
bulk of foreign birds. J. T. Bird. 

Canary dead (Oak). —The cause of death 
was tuberculosis. I think the egg-food has 


been given too freely, and should, therefore, 
advise you to stop it. As to water, it is 
quite a mistake to stop this. Let the birds 
have as much as they want; it does them 
good to drink freely, and harm to be de¬ 
prived of liquid. You had better give them 
a tonic in their drinking water, and add 
something also of a tonic nature to the soft 
food you give them.— John Freeman. 

Death Of bird (J. II. G. Dunlop ).—The 
cause of death in the case of the bird 
examined was inflammation of the lungs, 
probably due to the very trying sudden 
changes of weather that we have recently 
experienced. All the organs except the lunge 
were quite sound, but the bird was hardly so 
plump as it should have been. At this uca- 
Bon of the year it is usual with many bird- 
keepers to reduce the amount of stimulating 
fowl, from fear the birds become too fat. 
When exceptional cold is encountered, how¬ 
ever, as recently, a too plain diet lowers the 
vitality of the birds, and they are then Iere 
able than usual to withstand weather 
changes.—J. T. Bird. 

Death of zebra finch (Jfn. Headman). The 
zebra finch died of inflammation of the lungs. F do 
not profess to know much about the habits of those 
little birds, but I imagine that the cold weather may 
account for your losses.—J ohn Freeman. 


BEES. 

THE SWARMING SEASON. 

It is during May and Juno that swarms may 
be expectea, any that are forthcoming later 
on in the season being too weak to be worth 
keeping, and are best returned to the parent 
hive again at night, remembering, however, 
to remove the queen heading the swarm, or 
“cast,” as weak swarms are frequently 
termed. Swarming is somewhat dependent 
upon the weather, the bees preferring fine, 
settled weather for the purpose. It can 
usually be told when a hive is thinking of 
swarming by the merry hum the bees make, 
the little creatures having gorged themselves 
with honey in readiness for swarming. When 
swarming actually takes place, the bees 
should be watched to see where they settle, 
and, once settled properly, they should be 
hived as soon as possible, for should they 
once take to flight after this they generally 
fly far away, and are usually lost to the bee¬ 
keeper. Though swarming is Nature’s me Hind 
of increasing bees, the thoroughly up-to-date 
bee-keeper prefers to swarm artificially, for 
then the swarming can be done at the bee¬ 
keeper’s convenience, instead of at the whim 
of the bees, which is of great convenient. 
When it is desired to prevent natural swarm¬ 
ing, the bees should be housed in one of the 
non-swarming types of hives, though even 
when this is done the bees will swarm natur 
ally unless managed with a little judgment: 
anil even when properly managed an odd 
swarm may appear, though such a thing will 
be rather out of the common. The non- 
swarming hive differs from the ordinary one 
in that room in the body for brood-expansion 
is available to the bees, this being gener¬ 
ally done by the placing of a chamber under 
the ordinary brood chamber early in the sea¬ 
son, before the bees develop the swarming 
instinct. Of course, super-room for honey 
should always be provided whenever required. 
Should had weather, such as was so largely 
a feature of last season, appear immediately 
after natural or artificial swarming, it is a 
good plan to feed the swarm for a few days. 

,L T. Bird. 

Queen wasps.—I should like to know if any of 
your readers have observed the enormous quantities 
of queen wasps there are this year—at any rate, in 
this part of the country lEssex)? They are attracted 
in swarms to a flowering Cotoneaster against tno 
wall of the house. I killed forty-four in one after¬ 
noon, and they still keep coming in undinnnislien 
numbers. 1 r there any explanation for this, and is 
it a common occurrence?—G. N. 


R.H.S. Gardens’ Guild.— The first annual 
general meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
July 8th, at 7 p.m., in the Charles Dickens 
Room, Carr’s Restaurant, Strand. W.C. It 
is particularly hoped that all who have at 
any time been students or employes in the 
R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick or Wisley will 
give notice of their intention to be present 
to the acting hon. sec.^Mr. R. Wallis, R-H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Hardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Jitters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name, and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. paper. When ware than one query is sent , 
each should b; on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folio irin j 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as dowers 
and fruit—if to be had , must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruds are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range qf form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mildew on Roses (ft. Doyle ).—Dissolve an ounce 
of potassium in two pints of hot water, then add 
enough water to make 21 gallons. Apply this with a 
fine syringe, and wet every part of the plant. See 
also article re “ Mildew on Roses,” in our issue of 
June 6th, page 216. 

Treatment of the India rubber plant (N. 

Fowler ',.—This plant does beet in a rather warm 
greenhouse in which a moist atmosphere can be main¬ 
tained, and where it can be shaded from hot sun¬ 
shine. The best soil is a mixture of peat, fibrous 
loam, and silver sand. The pots should be well 
drained, as abundance of water i3 necessary when 
the plant is in active growth. The leaves should be 
sponged with warm water to free them from dust and 
insect pests. 

Irises diseased (Mrs. S .).—Your Irises are suffer¬ 
ing from a fungoid disease common to the Iris. You 
ought to have moved the plants to fresh quarters 
immediately you noticed signs of the disease. Cut 
off all the diseased parts, and plant all the pieces 
that are not in any way affected. Do this at once 
or as soon after blooming as you can. Irises should 
be divided and given fresh quarters every third year 
at least, as the soil gets impoverished, thus causing 
disease and failure. 

Harebell (Campanula rotundifolla) (ft.).—This Is 
the common Harebell of wood and wayside bank. So 
well known is the plant that it is needless to de¬ 
scribe it. There is a white variety, generally dwarfer, 
and there are several forms all beautiful, and of 
easy culture in any soil. C. Hosti is a variety. These 
are all excellent border flowers, and also good for the 
rougher parts of the rock-garden, and wc love to see 
the wild plant growing in Grass on rough elope* or 
places not mown till autumn. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums (No Name).— 
The stopping and timing of your Chrysanthemums 
should have taken place during May at the latest. 
If your plants have not yet made a natural “ break,” 
pinch the plants at once, and retain the first buds 
that subsequently develop. Should the plants have 
already made their natural ” break,” the plants 
should be pinched for the last time during the clos¬ 
ing days of June, and the first buds that develop sub¬ 
sequent thereto must be retained. 

Pot Rose with unhealthy foliage (0. B. 
Webb ).—The variety Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, 
of which you send a leaf, is a very erratic Rose to 
grow under glass, and much given to lose its foliage. 
The leaf sent did not appear to he diseased, but 
from our experience, when the foliage of Roses turns 
yellowish in this way, it indicates either faulty venti¬ 
lation or too much moisture at the roots. Such 
Roses a« the one named require plenty of heat, and 
from the time the growth commences the temperature 
should he maintained at from 50 degs. to 55 deg?, 
at night. Probably the W. A. Richardson, which is 
planted outside, has its roots in a cold subsoil. We 
should advise you next autumn to dig round the 


plant, and, if possible, beneath it, and add some nice 
new soil, incorporating with the latter one part of 
manure well decomposed to two parts of soil. Next 
spring eut away the old wood pretty severely, »o that 
the plant is encouraged to make new wood freely. 
We think if new wood were more encouraged in this 
Rose, there would not be so many flowers of that 
wretched pale colour that we frequently meet with. 

Lawn In poor condition (Gadlys ).—Judging 
from the description you give of your lawn, we should 
say that the first thing necessary is to have it 
thoroughly drained, then trench it deeply, adding, as 
the work goes on, plenty of good, rotten manure. 
Do this early in the autumn, so that the soil can 
settle, then returf, if you can get good turf in the 
neighbourhood. lr not, you must wait until the 
following spring—say, early in April—when you may 
sow it down. The above is a drastic remedy, but it 
is the only .thing you can do if you wish to have a 
really good lawn. 

Rose-leaves curled (Miss Cross). There are 
several causes for the curling of the leaves such ns 
you send. In your ease it is due to maggots, several 
of which we found in the box. Green-fly, which we 
found present, will also cause it, while cutting winds 
and drought at the roots are also responsible for it. 
Go carefully over the bushes and search for the 
maggots, and syringe the trees with Quassia extract 
to which has been added some soft soap. If you find 
that the plants are dry at the roots, give them a 
good soaking of water and also some manure-water, 
at the same time mulching with some well-decayed 
manure. You 6hould encourage a new and robust 
growth 

TREES AND SHRU13S. 

Pruning shrubs (N. Benson).—To prune shrubs 
properly some knowledge of the various kinds is 
necessary. For instance, it is necessary to know the 
shrubs that flower on the wood of the preceding year 
and also those which bear flowers on the present 
season's growth. The former should be sparingly 
pruned in the winter, so as not to cut away the 
flower-buds, the latter bearing more severe pruning. 
We know of no book dealing with the pruning of 
shrubs. We have never heard that leaf-mould made 
from Elm-leaves is bad. When sending queries in 
future, please read our rules as to writing each query 
on a separate piece of paper. 

Pruning Lilacs (N. Benson).—The best time to 
prune Lilacs is immediately after flowering. Lilacs 
give the finest blooms on the well-ripened wood of 
the previous year. Cut out all the thin and weak 
wood and *o encourage a strong and vigorous growth. 
If the branches are very crowded, you may remove 
two or three, and this will assist those left to per¬ 
fect the flower-buds. Cut away all the uuckers, if 
there are any, and if you think the soil is exhausted, 
then give some good doses of weak liquid-manure 
during the summer, doing this after a heavy rain or 
after you have well watered the plants. I)o not give 
the manure-water when the soil is dry. You will see 
the benefit of such treatment in the fine trusses of 
bloom you will have next spring. Treat the I’runus 
iu the same way. 

Raising Rhododendrons from seed(J. TFaJ.iJ*). 
—Glass is not absolutely necessary in the raising of 
hardy Rhododendrons from eeed, as may be seen 
where Rhododendron ponticum abounds, for seedlings 
often come lip in considerable numbers. At the same 
time, as the seeds are so small, they are generally 
sown under glass, and you will find it by far the more 
.satisfactory plan. The method of procedure i9 as 
follows: Pick the seed-pods just as they begin to 
open, and lay them on a sheet of paper in a dry room 
for a few days, when they will burst and shed their 
tiny seale-like 6eeds. Boxes or pans, these latter for 
choice, may be employed for eowing the seeds, but, 
in any case, they must be quite clean and effectually 
drained, then fill with sandy peat, broken moderately 
fine, to within an inch of*the rim, finishing off with 
half an inch layer of the same material that has 
been passed through a sieve with a quarter-of-an inch 
mesh. A good watering through a fine rose must 
then be given, and. while the surface is still wet, 
sprinkle tne seeds thereon, care being taken that the 
tiny particles are regularly distributed, for they are 
sometimes apt to cluster together, and, If sown in 
this way, would come up unduly crowded in some 
parts. Then cover with the finest possible sprinkling 
of sandy peat, and place in an ordinary garden- 
frame, kept close and shaded when necessary, while 
a mat or two may be thrown over it in severe 


weather. The following spring the young plants will 
begin to make their appearance, when more air must 
be given, otherwise they will dump off. When largo 
enough to handle they muy be transplanted into 
other pans or boxes, or to u sheltered border out-of- 
doors. In any case, care must be taken that they 
are watered during dry weather. 

FRUIT. 

Black Currant-mite (D. Lawson).— Yes; the 
piece of shoot you send has been attacked by the 
Black Currant-mite. When this pest is first noticed, 
and there ure only a few swollen buds on each bush, 
the attack may he cheeked by picking them off and 
destroying them. Cases have occurred where thi9 
treatment has been successful, but in the majority of 
cases this method is useless, and the only thing to do 
is to pull up the infected bushes and burn them, 
dressing the soil in which they grew with lime. Do 
not plant any Currant-bushes on the same ground 
for two years, and when buying in new bushes be sure 
you obtain them from a source where there have 
been no signs of the mite. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Clarice .—Please send further particulars as to 
liovv you are growing your Fuchsias, and then wc will 

do our best to help you.- X. 1". Z .—The only thing 

you can do is to resolve to grow half the number of 
plants. Throw away all the dirtiest specimens, then 
thoroughly fumigate the house to get rid of the 
green-fly. Open the ventilators night and day. Yon 
cannot hope to succeed when the plants are so 

crowded a* yours seem to he.- A. U. Notley.—Sve 

reply to ” W. ft. ft.," M. Burton, and J. B. Maurice, 

in our issue of June 6th, page 200.- Uncertain.— 

You have ample material. In the bride’s bouquet 
use white Roses and white Carnations, with some 
trails of Asparagus or fronds of Maiden hair Fern. 
For the bridegroom a buttonhole of white Roses or 
Carnations will be very suitable. Each flower i9 
wired, not necessarily using the foliage. As to the 
size of the bouquet, this all depends on taste, gome 
people preferring a large one, while other* are in 

favour of a mediurn-sized one.- Gilbert ft. Smith.— 

We do not analyse soils. You should send it to some 
analytical chemist, who will, in return for payment, 
give you the composition of yours, and tell you in 

what it is wanting.- Walter Blenharn.—\\e should 

say it is entirely a malformation.- Mrs. F. J. 

Lynam.—TUti fault is evidently due to the poorness 
of the soil, which, judging from the specimen you 
send, is in want of a heavy dressing of manure. 

There is no body whatever in it.- George G. Butler. 

—You can take oil the layers marked B, when well 
rooted, and move them to wherever you wish, doing 
tills at any time from November to March when the 

weather is open.- G. 11. ft.—The best book for your 

purpose i*. “ The English Flower Garden,” J. Murray, 
Albemarle-street, W. 2, The Columbines yon refer to 
are best treated as biennials.— Ignoramus.—Sve 
reply to ” Chloe,” on " Violet growing,” in our issue 
of April 20th, 1907, page 99, a eopy of which can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for ]Jd. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-/f. S., Isle of Man — Lonicera 

tatarica.- Richmond.— The Celandine (Chelidonium 

majiis).- J. 11.— One of the Clematis Jaekmani 

forms, but difficult to say which, unless one is able 

to compare the flowers.- Rio. — 1, Saxjfraga 

Andrewsi; 2, Thaiictrum minus.-Afra. Patrick.— 

1, Magnolia stellatu; 2, Rhododendron ep.; 3. Euony- 

nius europieus; 4, Impossible to name without flowers 
or fruit.- J. Arkle.—Vii\tl Oats (Avena sterilis); 

2, Briussiea moneasis; S, Wild Celery; 4. Papa- 

ver orientale.- Col. Fetherstonhaugh.—hox and 

specimen to hand, quite crushed and unrecognisable. 

- The Oalcs.— Oxalis floribunda, native of South 

America.- A. C. M .—Specimens quite dried up.- 

Seedy.— The specimen submitted appears to be the 
seed of Oroxylum indicum, a Bignoniaceous tree of 

tropical Asia.- Mrs. Clarke.— Spiraea japonica.- 

Mrs. Tupholme.—Sedum glaucum.-Fin. Ogg.— 1, 

Streptosolen (Browallia Jamesoni; 2, Dittany of 
Crete (Origanum Dictamnus); S, Creeping Jenny; 4, 
Lithospermum purpureo-coeruleurn; 5, ftlease send in 

flower; 6, Adonis pyrenaica.- A. ft.-Single Rocket 

(Hesperis matronalis).- L. ft — l, Cytisus Adami; 2, 

Mespilus grandiflora (syn. M. Smith!). 



AN INVALUABLE INSECTICIDE FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN. 

Gardo is effectual for all kinds of Aphis and other insect pests. It is non-poisonous, soluble in water and, if used 
according to instructions, does not discolour or leave any visible film on the foliage or flowers. 

Gardo is used by some of the best amateurs and largest members of the trade at home and abroad. Sold in 
Tins: 1/-, 1/6, 2/6 & 4/- each. Drums: 1 gall. 7/6; 2 gall. 13/6; fi gall. 30/- each, by Seedsmen, 

or sent direct froin Ipswich on receipt of P.O. 

Send a post card for full particulars and directions for use to 

THE CHEMICAL UNION, LIMITED, IPSWICH. 
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“FRENCH” GARDENING IN ESSEX. 
Although “intensive” cultivation has boon 
practised for 200 years and more in the 
vicinity of Paris, it is strange that it should 
only have attracted attention in England 
during the past two or three years. Now 
many growers in the Evesham district prac¬ 
tise it, and it is also iu vogue at the Horti¬ 
cultural College, Swan ley, I believe. Wish¬ 
ing, however, to see how it was working 
under the eharge of real French gardeners in 
this country, L recently visited Mr. Eels’ 
estate, at Maylands, Essex. Out of over 
000 acres of land, laid out mostly in small 
holdings, about two acres are devoted to 
“intensive” cultivation on the French sys¬ 
tem. The first ccst of establishing the sys¬ 
tem must have been somewhere between 
£2.000 and £3,000. There are three or four 
large greenhouses, 1,000 lights (to cover about 
333 frames), and 3,000 “cloches,” or bell- 
glasses, each of these costing about Is. 3d., 
or, perhaps, Is. each when purchased by the 
hundred. As irrigation is an important item 
in connection with intensive cultivation, a 
huge reservoir had to be excavated to hold 
an enormous supply of water, obtained from 
neighbouring streams. From this reservoir 
the water is pumped, by means of an up-to- 
date Canadian windmill, into an elevated 
tank holding something like 3,000 gallons. 
Pipes run from the tank to all parts of the 
garden, so that a supply can be distributed 
by hose or water pot wherever necessary. 

The French garden at Maylands is being 
conducted somewhat on educational lines, 
more or less for the benefit of the small 
holders on the estate. It can, therefore, 
scarcely be looked upon as a commercial ven¬ 
ture pure and simple; and, in any case, very 
few growers would care to risk an initial 
outlay of £2,000 to £3,000 on the system. 
The annual expenses for labour, water, 
manure, mats, etc., are also somewhat heavy. 
The manure alone forms a large and serious 
item, something like 1,000 tons per annum 
being required for making up the bods. 
Valued at 5s. per ton, this means £250 a 
year for manure; but, I believe, it costs a 
couple of shillings per ton more by the time 
it reaches Maylands. Although the expenses 
are great, it cannot be denied that, the re¬ 
ceipts are also on a liberal scale, and, judg¬ 
ing bv the crops grown, there must be a very 
fine return indeed. 

The principal crops are Cauliflowers, Car¬ 
rots, Lettuces (Cos and Cabbage), Melons, 
Celery, Radishes, and Ox-heart Cabbages. 
The growing of these is entrusted to M. 
Aquatius and Mr. Lecoq, both experienced 
men. Nothing is wasted, and every inch of 

round is utilised to the best advantage. 

’here was one natch about a quarter of an 
acre in extent containing seventeen beds. 
Each of these had twe^rows of Cauliflowers 
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on the margin, each row having 120 plants, 
about 18 inches apart, so that the seventeen 
beds contained 4,080 Cauliflowers altogether. 
It was estimated that these would realise at 
least 6d. each, so that, for Cauliflowers alone 
off that patch over £100 would come in. But 
between the Cauliflowers wore nice young 
Carrots almost ready for pulling, and these 
average a return of £4 for every 20 foot run. 
On these very same beds, however, other 
crops had been matured and marketed before 
my visit. These were Radishes ami Let¬ 
tuces which had been sown in January last, i 
at the same time as the Carrots. Owing to j 
their quicker growth* the Radishes were soon ' 
fit for pulling; the Lettuces wore trans¬ 
planted to other beds, and bad “cloches” put 
over them, while others matured in the ori¬ 
ginal bed. When these were cut, the young 
Cauliflower-plants (raised in another place 
in September) followed on, ami thus the 
“changes were rung” on the same lied and 
the same soil for the first five months of the 
year by the judicious planting of quick and 
slow-growing crops together. 

Another patch of about a quarter of an acre 
was occupied entirely with bell-glasses. Be¬ 
neath these were Black Gott or Gris Maraf- 
chere Cos Lettuces—the third crop really off 
the same piece. To secure a succession of 
Lettuces first one row of plants is covered 
with bell glasses, each of which, of course, 
acts as a miniature greenhouse. The result 
is that the protected plants grow much more 
rapidly than the unprotected ones, and as 
soon as ripe for cutting the cloches are placed 
over the plants in the next row. These in 
turn beat the remaining rows of uncovered 
Lettuces, although the latter are growing well 
on the hot-bed beneath them. For every Let¬ 
tuce in the outside rows that is cut a young 
Cauliflower takes its place, so that the bed is 
always full of plants, and is never allowed to 
be idle. 

After the Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Carrots, 
and Radishes are taken off, the beds are 
utilised for Celery. The plants are grown on 
without being earthed up, and the blanching 
is done later on by means of the Rye Grass 
mats spread over them. Other frames are 
prepared for the cultivation of Melons during 
the summer months. About 6,000 fruits of 
the Canteloup variety are grown, one fruit to 
each plant, and the prices realised for these 
vary from Is. 6d. to 6s. each, which might 
mean a return of £200 or £300 for this crop 
alone. 

It is evident that great knowledge is re¬ 
quired to enable one to secure results at 
exactly the right time. The work itself is 
not, perhaps, very arduous, beyond moving 
the frames and carrying the manure, but it 
necessitates constant attention and supervi¬ 
sion at almost all hours of the day and night, 
according to the state of the weather. The 
plants must be ventilated, shaded, watered, 
etc., at the right moment, and protection 
from frost must lie guarded against during 
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the early part of the year. As the climate of 
Paris differs but little from our own—except, 
perhaps, in its regularity—it is safe to con¬ 
clude that the system adopted by the Parisian 
growers might be worthy of more general 
adoption in England. The only danger is 
that if too many practise it prices will come 
down with a rush, and there will he a huge 
loss on the original outlav. 

J*te worth. John Weathers. 


SALADS IN SUMMER. 

In many gardens there is a difficulty in find¬ 
ing positions cool and moist enough for these, 
yet in good tilth, for it is useless planting 
I or sowing in lumpy, badly cultivated soil. 
Frequent sowings of Lettuces are imperative 
if a succession is to !>e kept up, and a good 
plan is to eow where they are to remain, 
thinning out the plants when large enough 
to transplant, and making a few separate 
rows of the thinnings. The check given to 
these by lifting and replanting is slight, but 
it is sufficient to make them a little later 
than those loft in the rows, and they make » 
useful succession. Sowing about once in 
three weeks will secure a regular and con¬ 
stant supply all through the summer. The 
earliest sowings will, of course, be made 
under glass, and the plants put out on a 
warm border. Where Celery trenches are 
got out early the ridges between these are 
the best position for the second early crop. 

Rows of Lettuce do capitally between Peas, 
the ground being usually in good condition 
for these, while the partial shade provided 
suits the Lettuce well. Any of the fine white 
Cos varieties that are now to he had under 
so many different names are good for such a 
position, sowing at the same time as the Peas 
between every other row’, and filling the in¬ 
tervening ones, after the Peas are staked, 

I with plants drawn from the seed rows. Both 
I crops come off together, or at least soon after 
I each other, when the ground, without any 
other preparation than hoeing, is ready for 
the latest winter Greens or spring Cabbage. 

Radishes may be very similarly treated in 
spring, but, not being so long in the ground, 
are often 60 wn between other crojis, such ns 
early Carrots, dwarf Peas of the Chelsea Gem 
class, and others. It is true that no amount, 
of care in a hot summer jvill giv§ vfi the -fine 
succulent roots that we get cool 

season, but on good soil, ifitk'a little manure 
sown in the drills to give the young plants a 
start, a fair sample may bo grown all through 
the summer- Chives, Mustard and Cress, 
and other of the smaller salads may be kept 
going with very little trouble in most seasons, 
and a favourite addition to the salad-bowl in 
many places is a few leaves of Tarragon. 


Bolting Turnips.— The earliest sowings of 
these in some seasons bolt. This will invari¬ 
ably happen if the seeds arc sown before the 
first week of March, whatever the nature of 
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tlie season may b?. This year March did not 
afford these ideal conditions early, so the first 
sowing was not made until the second week 
of the month, yet, despite this usual safe¬ 
guard, quite two-thirds of the crop has 
bolted. The white and red Milan varieties 
are always chosen for the first, crop, because 
they are quick and short-topped, and, more¬ 
over, of very good quality at this season. 
What causes this bolting is not quite clear, 
but, presumably, one or two reasons may be 
given—namely, the extremely variable and 
abnormal weather, and the possibility of an 
inferior seed-stock. The latter would be 
quickly repudiated by the seedsman whose 
reputation for quality in every class of seed- 
stock stands high, but the fact remains, and 
both kinds develop the same failing. It 
would be interesting to learn whether this 
failing has been noted in other places. In 
my case, it is not the fault of the soil, be¬ 
cause growth of late has been rapid, and 
there is an almost undue proportion of 
leaves, but there was a distinct slowness in 
their early stagps, due, it would seem, to the 
stress of weather.—W. S. 


VAPORITE AND POTATOES. 
Usually Potatoes come through the spring 
without much loss from ground pests, so 
much so, in fact, that it is rarely suggested 
a remedy is needed. As “A. D.” re¬ 
marks on page 190, there are some soils 
which invite trouble, even in Potato-igrow- 
ing, and especially is this found when the 
sets are cut. This has happened this year in 
the case of a new variety, the seed of which 
was cut in order to make the most of the 
seed tubers. Had I known that this parti¬ 
cular plot of ground was so badly insect-in¬ 
fested, vaporite would have been employed, 
in the hope that the fumes would have de¬ 
stroyed the pests. For slugs I have, unfor¬ 
tunately, not found it a perfect antidote, for 
both in Pea and Cauliflower quarters it has 
been employed prior to the sowing and plant¬ 
ing ; but the slugs have penetrated so deeply 
into the ground this season, in my ease, that 
the possibilities are they evaded the fumes 
until these were exhausted. To be effective 
it is, presumably, necessary to dig the 
vaporite into the ground early ; but when the ! 
eggs of slugs are found at a depth of from 
18 in pin's to 2 feet so late as the end of 
May there appears to me a remote hope of 
ridding the ground of slugs with this ap¬ 
parently useful preparation. I have used it. 
against woodlice in pits with very good pur¬ 
pose. The woodlice became «o numerous 
that crops were seriously hampered in their 
progress. One can scarcely understand that 
insects of any kind can exist in soil where 
vaporite is used. On disturbing the ground 
where Peas were sown, and in which the 
drills were treated with vaporite, a strong 
chemical odour was quickly detected, and 
some doubt was felt as to the possible action 
this might have on the crop. So far, I have 
not found any deterioration due to this treat¬ 
ment. For Peas I dressed alternate rows 
with new soot and vaporite, and, so far, there 
is no difference shown in the several rows 
thus treated. 

‘‘A. D./' in dealing with Potato-scab, 
thinks that possibly this powder may prove 
ail antidote, but I am not sure that a fungi¬ 
cide property is claimed for vaporite. Some 
noils produce scab freely, though these would 
seem to be in a minority. It is considered 
by some growers that gritty matter present 
in the soil contributes to seal) infestation. 
In proof of this I once witnessed an instance 
of disaster following when a mixture of coal- 
ashes and soil was scattered along open 
trenches prepared for the sets in a garden 
where previously exhibition tubers were 
grown with marked success. tint of a 
collection of some thirty or more kinds 
planted expressly for exhibition not one could 
lie found free from scab taint. I do not, re¬ 
member what the nature of the ashes used 
was. for it is well lo remember that a deal 
of difference is found in ashes, some coals 
producing a much softer substance, which 
would not irritate so quickly the tender 
skins of Potatoes. In this ease it could 
scarcely be claimed that scab was Ihc out¬ 
come (if a fungus. Salt- is a most useful sub- 
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stance for use in the garden, as there are 
few crops which do not, apparently, benefit 
from light, dressings, especially in dry soils 
overlying rock, sand, or gravel. It should 
be applied when the soil is moist. 

W. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers diseased I would he murh obliged 
if 3 ou would tell me what is tlie matter with the 
Cucumbers I am sending you? The plants are grow¬ 
ing in the ordinary way in a frame on a oool hot¬ 
bed. Within the last three days the gardener noticed 
u number of them melting away like those I send, 
and also a good many of the leaves are affected like 
the one encloeed. I should be glad if you could tell 
me of a cure for the trouble.—L. H. G. 

[Your Cucumbers are affected with a fun¬ 
goid disease known as Gltcosporium lagi- 
narium, and for which there is no effectual 
remedy. The very best thing you can do is 
to pull up and burn the plants and sterilise 
the soiL by charring it, but do not use it 
again for the eame purpose. Also thoroughly 
cleanse the frame inside with carbolic soap 
or soft-soapy water with a liberal quantity 
of paraffin mixed with it. Then, if you wish 
to make a further attempt in Cucumber¬ 
growing this season, procure both soil and 
plants from a noil-infested source. Should 
the disease again put in an appearance, at 
once spray the foliage with a solution of sul¬ 
phide of potassium, dissolving 2 ounces of the 
latter in 3 gallons of water in which 2 ounces 
of soft-soap have been previously dissolved. 
If this does not check or stay the disease, re¬ 
peat the application in a few days’ time and 
as often afterwards as necessary. Air the 
frame as freely as circumstances permit 
during the day, and avoid a saturated atmos¬ 
phere, for the harder or firmer the foliage, 
the less susceptible will it be to fall a prey to 
the disease. Also be careful to keep the 
bine thin, so that, air and light can circulate 
freely between the leaves and growths, as 
overcrowding is a fruitful source of both this 
and other disorders. Should you not care to 
destroy the plants, ns advised, spray them 
every few days with sulphide of potassium, 
and observe the directions given with regard 
to their management in the way of airing, 
etc. With perseverance, you may be able to 
conquer the disease.] 

Notes on Tomatoes. —The attention given 
to Tomatoes both in and out, of the house at 
the present time will determine very largely 
the success of the crop. Plants under glass 
which may have set their first fruit should 
be encouraged now by administering appli¬ 
cations of liquid-manure, as well as mulching 
the roots occasionally with new pieces of turf 
and manure. From my experience with 
Tomatoes, J find the most satisfaction from 
plants that, are grown on the long-rod system, 
from which the side-shoots arc kept rubbed 
off. This is work which takes up much time 
just now, as the shoots grow rapidly; but. if 
it is neglected, it simply robs the trusses of 
fruit, which otherwise would fill up quicker. 
Tomatoes will stand almost any amount of 
heat., so long as ventilation is afforded, and 
they like a change of stimulants perhaps more 
than any plant. It is an advantage to grow 
them quickly, and those in the trade know 
full well that a little fire at night, so as to 
avoid variations of temperature, pays well in 
securing an early crop and thus higher 
prices. Tomatoes do not need a great deal 
of soil at the commencement of their final 
potting; it is better to three-parts fill the 
pot or box, and add to later when the plants 
have used up the soil somewhat, rather than 
burden them with a large quantity from the 
first.; besides, to partly fill the pots enables 
manure, etc., to be added afterwards.— 
Townsman. 

Manuring Onions (£.).— In dry weather liquid- 
manure of almost any description is good for Onions, 
but after three or four such waterings, given, say, 
once a week, a good soaking of pure water is desir¬ 
able to cleanse the soil. You can give dressings at 
the rnte of 2 lb. per rod of nitrate of soda, or of 
equal mixtures of bone-flour and kainit, or of soot, 
or guano, or any combined artificial manure to wasli 
in; but the variations should be adhered to, as one 
form of manuro is less efficacious. A capital liquid- 
manure would be 1 bushel of fowls’ manure put into 
an old bag and soaked in 20 gallons of water, adding 
also $ bushel of soot and 0 lb. of bone-meal. Add a 
similar quantity of water to each bucketful at the 
first, but as more water is added to the tub use it 
as it ie. Take rare, however, not to saturate the 
soil too much. 


FRUIT. 

LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

The preparation of a stock of plants for 
growing in pote next year, or for making new 
plantations in August or September, should 
be no longer neglected. Where so many per 
eons fail in growing Strawberries in pots is 
by making too late a start in securing tic* 
runners. It is not possible for late plants to 
make vigorous crowns and mature them 
afterwards. It is the 6aine with plants out- 
of-doors. Those planted before the end of 
September will, if strong at that time, give 
a fair crop of fruit the following year, but 
those planted during the winter or spring 
will not produce any the first season. Plants 
in the garden that are allowed to fruit do 
not give early runners in quantity. My 
plan is to put out a few plants of the sorts 
required at the end of September, when suffi 
eient have been obtained for pots and out¬ 
door supply, specially for giving an early 
and full crop of runners. I choose a position 
just within a Box-edging of one of the fruit 
borders—Gooseberries, for instance. Here 
the runners are easily layered into pots, and 
are convenient for watering; the soil is not 
carried off the quarters on to the paths, as in 
the case of layering between the ordinary 
rows. I plant these runners 10 inches ajjart 
and 8 inches from the Box. The plants are 
not allowed to fruit, but are induced to throw 
out early runners. Fill to within half an 
inch a sufficient number of 3-inch pots, with 
loam two parts, and partly decayed horse- 
manure one part. Make the 6oil firm in the 
pot, placing but one crock at the bottom, 
merely to retain a free water passage. 
Plunge the pots up to their rims in the 
ground near the runuers. Fasten one runner 
on the top of the soil in the pots with a small 
peg thrust into the soil, or by laying a stone 
on the runner immediately behind the leaves. 
If there is plenty of these early plants, with¬ 
out requiring to take a second on the same 
runner, cut off the runner directly beyond 
the leaves, to induce all the strength to enter 
into the one plant on each runner. If more 
are required, as many as half-a-dozen can 
sometimes be obtained from one, so freely 
do they branch from strong and early run- 
ners. The soil in the pots must, be kept, moist 
to induce the roots to form quickly in the 
soil. When the pots are nearly full of roots, 
sever the plants from the parent, and either 
plant out in their permanent quarters, or 
place them in their fruiting-poto if required 
for that purpose. It is a waste of time to 
allow the plants to stand long in the small 
pots after they are well supplied with roots. 
An early start, in the ground or in the fruit- 
ing-pots means a lot towards obtaining suc¬ 
cess the next season. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red spider on Vines — I should be obliged if 
you would tell me. through your papeT, the cause of 
the lower leaves of rny Vines being like the enclosed? 
Red-spider attacked them last year, and has done so 
this year, but after fumigating and freely using the 
hose now, they seem to be almost free from it.— 
L. A. Blakk. 

[There is still red-spider on the leaves you 
send us. Fumigation is of very little use in 
the destruction of this pest, which is one of 
the worst a gardener has to battle with in the 
cultivation of Grapes. The principal cause 
of red-spider is dryness in the atmosphere, 
while dryneee at the roots will also encourage 
it. Dryness being the chief cause of its ap¬ 
pearance, it stands to reason that a plentiful 
supply of moisture, both at the roota and in 
the atmosphere, is-the best cure for it.. Vines 
once affected with red-spider are for several 
years subject to attacks in the same place. 
If red-spider does obtain a footing, dust the 
affected parts with eulphur in a dry state. 
When dry sulphur comes into contact, with 
the epider, it is almost certain to kill the 
pest. With care, the sulphur can be applied 
to the leaves without damaging or disfiguring 
the bunches.] 

Apple trees failing — I am sending a few cut¬ 
tings from my Apple-trece in the hope that you may 
lie able to assist towards an explanation of the cause 
of the blighted and withered appearance of the 
leaves. There was an abundance of blossoms and a 
prospect of -ar, good- erqp until recently, when I 
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Rose Mrs. Myles Kennedy. 


have been tunnelling aiul eating the pith, 
even if you do not find the caterpillars them¬ 
selves, which, we may remark, are small and 
reddish in colour. Should our suspicions 
prove correct, at once cut off every portion 
of dead and dying wood, as in doing so you 
will l>c destroying great numbers of the cater¬ 
pillars, and prevent them from escaping to 
pass through the chrysalis stage elsewhere. 
Next winter you should take the precaution 
to thoroughly spray the trees with caustic 
alkali solution twice—say, in November and 
again ut the end of January. In the event 
of your finding the injury not due to insect 
agency, the only thing we can then ascribe 
it to is a fungus blight, probably Eutypella 
prunastri, which attacks Cherry*and Plum- 
trees as well as Apples. In this case cut off 
and burn every piece of infested wood now', 
and in addition to the winter spraying spray 
the trees with Bordea|tfx^m3dure iu^tTbefore 
the blossom-buds unf^djj^py agdtfflijioon 
as the fruit has set nexfspnng.J 


that proclaims it to be a variety for every 
garden, and this cannot be said of tender 
sorts, such as Catherine Mermet, Bridesmaid, 
Mme. du Watteville, and Roses of that type. 
The colour is a delicate silvery-white, shaded 
with buff, with a deeper tint in the centre. 
The backs of the petals are illumined with 
pink, giving the flower a very striking and 
unique appearance. Mrs. Myles Kennedy 
will make a splendid pot Rose, and all who 
saw the fine flowers at the Temple upon pot- 
grown plants will not hesitate to grow it for 
forcing. Exhibitors will do well to bud 
this Rose pretty largely this summer upon 
standard or half-standard Briers, for no one 
can question the great advantage of the hedge 
Brier in yielding fine Tea Roses from 
“maiden ” or yearling plants, where the same 
Rose budded on dwarf Briers would prob¬ 
ably be of very indifferent quality the first 
year. I quite expect to find that Mrs. Mvles 
Kennedy will take a high position in the next 
audit of exhibition Tea Ro6es, possibly sup¬ 


THE SCOTCH ROSES. 
Although much more popular 
about sixty years ago than now, when 
we have so many beautiful Roses, the 
Scotch Roses are now being more in¬ 
quired for, and they are once again 
finding their way into many of the 
best gardens. The blooms are email, 
it is true, but they are freely borne, 
and the plants in themselves are 
generally so neat that the combina¬ 
tion of qualities afforded by flowers, 
foliage, and habit commend these 
little Roses to many. Few flower the 
second time, and the defect of being 
merely summer flowerers is against 
them in the eyes of some ; but a hedge 
or bold group of almost any of the 
Scotch Roses is a delightful feature 
in a garden, while the beautiful little 
buds are exquisite for button-holes. 
Years ago there wore considerably up¬ 
wards of a hundred varieties offered 
by nurserymen under name, while at 
present it is practically impossible to 
find any list offering more than a 
dozen or a dozen and a half, the 
names of some of these, indeed, being 
doubtful, w’hile there is no standard 
collection to act as a check upon 
erroneous naming. The largest col¬ 
lection for any time in existence is 
that at Dalkeith Palace, but this is 
cultivated under number alone, and 
there is no key to the collection ex¬ 
tant. As a rule, these Scotch Roses 
are to be found represented by a few 
plants here and there in old gardens, 
and almost invariably without any 
name; but among those to be purchased 
there are some very beautiful little Roses, 
many with dainty button-like flowers, and 
all, whether single, semi-double, or double, 
of considerable attraction. Among the best 
at present obtainable are the following: — 
Berwick, semi-double, rose, shaded white; 
Double Blush, blush pink; Double Pink, 
pink, a good bloomer; Townsend, taller 
than some, bright pink; Double White, 
white, a good variety ; Double Yellow, a wefll- 
known variety ; Dundee, rose, reverse white ; 
Falkland, pale rose, passing off to almost 
white; Globe, deep rose, semi-double ; 
Grahamstown, deep rose, double; Lady 
Hamilton, blush, yellowish at- base of 
petals ; Lismore, blush white ; Single White ; 
Staffa, French white; St an well Perpetual, 
semi-double, blush, the only early and late 
bloomer of this class ; and William III., very 
dwarf, double crimson. 

Such little Roses add a charm. to u garden, 
and, ay their cultivation is caavj law ;K’eU be 


noticed the..freah green foliage turned brown, as if 
dead. The injury is found almost entirely on Ribston 
Iippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin. The trees stand on 
nigh ground and protected by high Thorn-hedges 
and a pi nutation of Pine-trees. I am puzzled as to 
the cause, seeing that, if from frost, Potatoes grow¬ 
ing close by have not been touched. The soil is a 
good staple, 2 feet in depth, Testing on sand, and is 
considered to be as good for fruit or grain as ever 
“ * ® ew over.” Last year my Plum-trees were 

affected In a somewhat similar manner as this year’s 
Apples, and I hear like complaints from my neigh- 
hours. If you can throw any light on the subject 
1 shall be interested iu reading the 6umc.—Sl’ERO. 

[Although unable to find any trace of the 
insect or its tunnellings in the pieces of 
wood you send, we are inclined to the belief 
that the injury has been done by the cater¬ 
pillar of the pith-moth (Laverna atra). These 
caterpillars cause the young wood to die in 
precisely the same manner as that which you 
describe as a result of their eating the pith 
in the wood. You can-place this mutter be¬ 
yond doubt yourself by splitting open 
several pieces of the dead and dying wood, 
when you should find traces of where they 


ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. MYLES KENNEDY. ■ 

In the opinion of some Rose-growers, ibis 
Rose iu more of a Hybrid Tea than a Tea 
Rose, but as its raisers, Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons, have placed it among the Teas, 
I suppose we must accept their judgment 
as being correct. It was introduced in 1906, 
and received the N.R.S. gold medal that year, 
I believe; and no one will cavil at such an 
award being given. In this Rose one is re¬ 
minded of the time when Mons. Guillot used 
to give us his grand novelties, and it lias 
always appeared remarkable to me that this 
raiser suddenly stopped introducing Tea 
Rcses, and instead turned his attention to 
Hybrid Teas, which every other raiser wee 
going in for. From the illustration it will be 
seen wliat a grand flow er we have in the Rose 
under notice. I admire this Rose for its 
growth. There is a lusty vigour 


planting Maman Cochet, a Rose terribly ad¬ 
dicted to producing divided blossoms, which, 
of course, quite 6poil them for exhibition, 
although it is remarkable that the white sport 
of this Rose rarely produces divided flowers. 

Rosa. 


A BEAUTIFUL WHITE RAMBLER ROSE. 
Just now we have opening its fragrant blos¬ 
soms that lovely production of Herr Lambert 
named Gruss an Zabern. It is, without 
doubt, one of the bast early Roses, and pretty, 
with its large clusters of semi-double blos¬ 
soms. The tiny buds are buff-coloured, 
streaked red, and the stalks of the blooms are 
reddish also. The fragrance is of that aro¬ 
matic kind which we obtain in Aimee Vibert, 
and not nearly 60 sweet as in Waltham Bride, 
which opens at about the same time. Both 
of these Roses should be grown. They mako 
grand, tall hedges if given some slight sup¬ 
port, and they mingle well with Carmine 
Pillar and the brilliant Penzance Briers. We 
must not forget Aglaia, the yellow 
Rambler, which also flowers about the 
same time. . I think this Rose im¬ 
proves in favour every year. Growers 
are now finding out the best manner 
of treating it—-that is, letting it 
alone. Give it abundant space to 
ramble, and one mav have a perfect 
mass of blossom, only, remember, it 
is somewhat tender/ the old wood 
suffering most. Rosa. 
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without thorn. Like their progenitor, It. 
t>pinossisinia (the Burnet Rose), they grow 
quite well in poor soil, and do not care for 
that which is excessively rich, although finer 
plants and blooms are secured from moder¬ 
ately manured soil. As already indicated, 
they are beautiful as hedges, although Wil¬ 
liam Ill. i« too dwarf for that purpose. 
They make charming beds, and as edgings to 
taller Roses they are delightful. 

Such little Roses deserve the renewal of 
interest which is being taken in them in many 
quarters— one indicated by various signs, not 
the least of these being the remark of a 
nurseryman that he could easily sell out his 
w hole * stock to the trade were he so ill- 
dined. 8ub-Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for house. —About the end of May, when 
the spring-blooming plants, such as large Camellias 
and Oranges, are turned out, there seems a void, 
which I should like to 1111. Do you think Roses, 
grown as pillars, could be had to eome in at that 
time? If so, will you please give me the names of 
three, with cultural directions? I am particularly 
fond of the semi-double kinds. I imagine they would 
merely require shelter from frost during the winter. 
I do not want to bring them into the greenhouse 
proper until the end of May.—C ornwall. 

[The void could well be filled by some good 
Rambler Roses in pots or small tubs. Three 
excellent varieties for the purpose would be 
Blush Rambler, Dorothy Perkius, and 
Hiawatha. Plants could be purchased now 
ill 8-inch pots. They should l>e potted on 
into 9 inch or 10 inch pots, and placed in a 
greenhouse where they could be well syringed 
morning and evening. The new growth 
would be rapid. By August the plants would 
be hardened off and finally placed outdoors 
near the greenhouse on the south Bido, so 
that the growths are well ripened. The 
plants should be plunged in soil or ashes 
for the winter, placing them in a fairly shel¬ 
tered spot, and allowing the plunging 
material to come well over the tops of the 
pots. If severe weather conics, protect the 
growths by thatching with Wheat-straw. 
When frosts have gone, stand plants in a 
sunny position, and in April, if the new 
growths are not very forward, a temporary 
structure could be made with a few boards, 
and a glass light, such as is used on a frame, 
placed on top. This would accelerate new 
growth# considerably. These Roses take a 
long time to develop after showing the buds, 
so unless you provided some artificial means 
for forwarding them they would not be in 
bloom by the time you need them. Perhaps 
von could find room for the Roses even be¬ 
fore you turn out the Camellias and Oranges. 
A good plan to induce a free blossoming of 
the Roses is to train their long growths 
spirally around three or four sticks stuck 
around the edge of the pots. After flower¬ 
ing the plants should be repotted and grown 
on again in the Camellia-house for the sum¬ 
mer. The secret of a successful blossoming 
of these Rambler Roses is to obtain a good 
annual growth, and see that this is well 
hardened before August or September. Old 
wood should be cut away at time of repot¬ 
ting, if needed. Keep the syringe well plied 
among the growths, for they are badly 
addicted to red-Spider.] 

Some beautiful early yellow Roses.—A 
charming single yellow is R. xanthina, a 
native of Persia, Afghanistan, etc., and, 
seemingly, quite hardy with us. Its bios 
soms are of a deep daffodil-yellow-, much 
deeper than in R. Iiispida. a variety it re¬ 
sembles iu all save the colour of the flowers. 
The flowers of R. hispida are of a pale prim¬ 
rose-yellow, paler in the centre. It possesses 
exquisitely-shaped buds, small, but tapering, 
and one could imagine these being very use 
ful to the florist. Hedges of such Roses 
would be delightful, although their flowering 
period is very fleeting. Another little gem is 
R. Hugonis. This has rather smaller flow ers 
than R. xanthina, but of a similar rich 
shade. In foliage, too, it resembles the lat¬ 
ter, having the same elegant compound leaf 
lets. In addition to the above, which usually 
unfold their blossoms by the end of May, we 
have following them /f iPday or tw^llul ycl 
low Scotch 1W, aU^ai.e ioauti 

fully-coloured of all. rti« single ^j^jow Aus¬ 


trian Brier. To sqc this in perfection it must 
be grow'n as a tall, unpruned bush ; in fact, 
all of these Roses are the better for little or 
no pruning. All that is needed is to remove 
eome of the old wood as soon as the flowers 
are over. We cannot omit to name the Aus¬ 
trian Brier liarrisoni. It is very beautiful 
in the bud state, and does well as a standard. 
—W. X. 

The yellow Banksian Rose as a pot* 
plant. Why is this l>eautifiil old Rose so 
seldom seen grown as a pot-plant? We often 
meet with it covering conservatory w alls and 
pillars—in many cases in a flowerless condi¬ 
tion, owing to errors iu pruning, but rarely 
do we find it as a pyramidal pot-plant, n 
form for which it is peculiarly well adapted. 
One special reason why it may be success¬ 
fully grown in pots is the fact that the 
growth is less luxuriant, and one is able to 
give the shoots a thoroughly good ripening, 
a most essential condition to free flowering. 
It is best to somewhat cramp the roots, and 
if the plants are on their own roots growth 
will be quite free enough. Any pruning re- 
uired should be done as the plants go out of 
ovver, but very little is required at any time. 
All the fine 6pray-like growth must be 
zealously preserved, as it is from such tiny 
wood that we obtain the most beautiful blos¬ 
soms.— Rosa. 

Rose Etoile de France In pots. —Growers 
will make a great mistake if they discard 
this Rose simply because it is a failure out¬ 
doors. Under glass it produces superb blos¬ 
soms of great substance, and although we 
have many good crimsons among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, they are not, as a rule, satisfac¬ 
tory as pot-plants, with, of course, one or 
two exceptions, ho that a Rose like Etoile 
dc France fills the gap very creditably. It 
may be grown in a cool house where such 
Roses as Liberty and Richmond would not 
do so well, although, no doubt, Etoile de 
France would bo all the better for artificial 
heat. At the Temple we noticed some well- 
flowered specimens, and one regretted such 
a Rose could not be recoin mended for out¬ 
door culture. In the Colonies Etoile de 
France has become a favourite, the hot sum¬ 
mers just suiting it. Most raisers are fully 
alive to the need of good crimson and scar¬ 
let Roses. We may not obtain one to sur¬ 
pass Etoile de France in perfume, a quality 
it, doubtless, inherits both from Mine. Abel 
Chatenay and Fisher Holmes, its reputed 
parents.—C. 

Rose Paul Transon as a standard.— 

Probably, there is no better way of display¬ 
ing the peculiar beauty of this Rose than 
when it is grown as a standard. The droop¬ 
ing growths covered with the lovely rose- 
coloured blossoms are very graceful, and 
there is a charm about the sort which we do 
not obtain when it is running over roots or 
as a pillar Rose. Many of these Wichuraiana 
Roses are useful grown as standards, one of 
the best, in addition to the one mentioned, 
being Alberic Barbier. They both have a 
delicious Tea Rose fragrance. It is a pity 
to deprive such Roses of their characteristics 
by planting them with other standards. They 
require perfect isolation, with, perhaps, an 
undergrowth of some good sort, in order to 
see them at their best. Every grower of pot- 
Roses should pot lip a few standard Wichu¬ 
raiana Roses next autumn, for when estab¬ 
lished they lend a distinct charm to the con¬ 
servatory.—E. 

Rose Daniel Laoombe. This pretty climb¬ 
ing Rose cannot be known, or it would be 
more often met with. In the bud and half- 
open state the colour is lovely, a sort of 
chamois-yellow shaded with peach, fading to 
flesh-white us the flower ages. It. seems to 
me to possess some of the old Noisette blood 
in it, ulthough we do not obtain a second 
crop of blossom, but the clusters of flowers 
and the shiny foliage all point to this. All 
Roses of a rambling nature having a yellowish 
shade of colour are worth preserving, for at 

P resent they are none too plentiful. Daniel 
acombc is an old variety, having been intro¬ 
duced some twenty years ago. It strikes 
freely from cuttings, so that one may have 
some beautiful plants in n verv short tijne.— 

1 Rosa. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

SPECIMEN PLANTS EOR LAWNS, ETC. 
Among the many species and varieties of 
flowering plants usually laid under contribu¬ 
tion to aid iu the decoration of the parterre 
and pleasure grounds iu the summer and 
autumn there are several which may ho 
grown ns specimens in largo pots or tubs for 
standing upon the lawn or other suitable 
positions. The advisability or the necessity 
for the employ men t of these specimens de¬ 
pends, as a matter of course, on circum¬ 
stances, as it is not permissible in all coses 
alike. In some instances they would bequito 
out of character with the surroundings, 
whilo iu others they are in keeping with, 
perhaps, the architectural feature# of the 
house, or terraces, etc., and lend an added 
charm to the pleasure grounds when judi¬ 
ciously made use of either in groups or ns 
single specimens, just as occasion demands 
or fancy dictates. There are ako many a 
nook and corner which can be made to look 
bright by these means that would otherwise 
remain uninteresting in summer, and this at 
no very great cost. 1 have in mind a por¬ 
tion of a shrubbery that I once dealt with 
in this way, and where there was nothing 
more attractive to be seen than common 
Laurels and a few Rhododendrons, with a 
bold semi-circular breadth of turf in front. 
Owing to adjacent forest-trees it was useless 
to plant anything of a permanent character, 
but by using tubs—petroleum casks sawn in 
half, and painted green—and filling them, 
some with Hydrangeas, Liliuius, Marguerites, 
aud Fuchsias, a transformation was effected, 
and what was previously an uninteresting 
spot became beautified, and proved a source 
of pleasure and satisfaction to all concerned 
afterwards. 

In some places these specimen plants are 
largely used, the choice of subjects not al¬ 
ways being confined to such as afford a wealth 
of flowers, for the so-called Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), and several of 
the strong-growing scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums and Myrtles are pressed into the 
service. Two or three years 6ince, when 
looking round a garden I saw a beautiful lot 
of Neriums (Oleander) in tubs just on the 
point of flowering. These were grown specially 
for standing on a terrace walk, if I remem¬ 
ber rightly, and would, I imagine, create a 
fine effect when in position and in full bloom. 
Hydrangeas always lend themselves to being 
grown in this way remarkably well, und, if 
properly looked after, will yield a great, 
number of heads oF bloom year after year. 
They also have the merit of giving little or 
no trouble during the winter; all that is 
necessary being to protect them from severe 
frost. I stand mine under a north wall iu 
the frame-yard, surround the tubs aud top 
of the soil with litter, and shelter the heads 
with mats iu frosty weather. Marguerites 
are also fine subjec ts for this purpose, as the 
plants both grow and flower profusely till 
frost puts an end to them, if they are" only- 
kept well watered and fed occasionally with 
liquid-manure. For the purpose under con¬ 
sideration, plants which have flowered early 
under glass are just the thing for planting 
in tubs or large pots. If four or five plants 
are placed in a half - barrel or tub. they 
speedily grow together, and form bold, broad 
heads, and look very handsome when in 
flower. These are such easily-grown plants 
that there is not the slightest necessity to 
keep them year after year, as with Fuchsias, 
for instance. Of the latter, varieties named 
Lady Heytesbury and Mrs. Marshall are ex¬ 
cellent for growing as bushes, and are very 
attractive when covered with bloom. The 
well-known Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Souvenir 
de C. Turner is another plant eminently 
suited for growing in pyramidal form or any 
shape that may be desired. This is an abun¬ 
dant bloomer, and the plants will continue 
to give satisfactory results for several years 
if the drainage is looked to annually, and a 
good top-dressing of fresh compost afforded 
after removing as much of the old soil 
as possible. TJic 6aiiye remarks apply in 
an equal degree to some of the robust 
growing Zonal Pelargoniums, i' have some 
which ore several years old, and they are hs 
vigorous as ever. A great favourite of mine 
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TUFTED PANSIES. 
Seasonable Work. 


These plants have been making a glorious 
display for some time past, but, of course, 
this cannot go on without in some degree im¬ 
pairing the prospects of a continuous flower¬ 
ing. For this reason advantage should be 
taken of every opportunity to give the plants 
a rest, and this may be afforded by removing 
all blossoms (spent and otherwise) as well as 
buds from the plants. Those who have never 
treated their plants in this fashion need have 
no anxiety respecting their future well-being, 
as in a week or ten days the plants will again 
be freely studded with blossoms. In remov¬ 
ing the flowers, particularly spent blossoms 
and seed-pods, take special pains to remove 
the flower-stalks at their junction with the 
main stems. Unless this is done, unsightly 
flower-stalks will always be apparent, anil 
these same stalks have to be maintained in 
a fresh condition, and are all the while un¬ 
necessarily drawing upon the resources of the 
plant. 

If the plants are to continue in a satisfac¬ 
tory condition, and to possess that vigour 
which we always associate with the Tufted 
Pansies, this removal of buds and blossoms 
must be done forthwith. More especially is 
it needful in the case of plants that have 
flowered from the early days of spring. In 
the case of some of the more coarse-growing 
kinds, it will be necessary to cut out some 
of the elongated shoots, as they spoil the 
contour of the plants and prevent that pleas¬ 
ing display for which these plants are well 
known. Some growers may hesitate to treat 
their plants in this fashion, but I can assure 
lliose who will take the measures suggested 
that as a consequence of such treatment 
fresh young growths will develop at the base, 
and these in turn will provide a fresh display 
of blossoms. 

There are instances, too, where the soil 
between the plants has become caked on the 
surface. It may happen also that the hoe 
cannot be worked in the soil owing to its 
heavy character. In this case, we should be 
disposed to lightly fork over the soil, subse¬ 
quently giving the plants a good watering, 
followed by an application of manure-water. 
We should also mulch the beds and borders 
containing these old plants with well decayed 
manure, mixed with a small proportion of 
sand and leaf mould. These, if passed 
through a sieve with a coarse mesh, and 
well mixed, will make an ideal mulching 
material. This should be worked in well 
round the collar of the plant, and the inter¬ 
vening spaces covered with the same material 
to the depth of an inch or 2 inches. It is 
astonishing what a health-giving effect this 
mulching has upon the plants. Those who 
desire to exhibit the flowers should, about 
ten days or a fortnight before the show is to 
take place, remove all blossoms and buds, 
treating the plants to copious waterings and 
manure-water in the manner above de¬ 
scribed, also mulching the beds and borders 
in which they are growing. 

In close and confined areas the plants are 
often attacked by green-fly or red-spider, 
and this is a serious matter. Immediately 
either of these pests is seen upon the plant 
remove all buds and blossoms, and spray 
the plants with a solution of soft-soap water. 
The solution is made by dissolving two ounces 
of soft-soap in a gallon of clear water, and 
spraying this into the points of the affected 
shoots, choosing the evening for its applica¬ 
tion. If left in this condition until the suc¬ 
ceeding morning, all the pests will have been 
destroyed, and all that remains to be done 
is simply to syringe the plants with clear 
water in order to remove any sediment that 
may have accumulated. Let this be done 
promptly, and the plants will regain their 
former healthy condition and flower freely. 

_ C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Increasing Primulas -I ha\e recently started 
asniaJl rock-garden on the tide of a tiny stream 
The position is rather shady, soil and drainage ex¬ 
cellent. I 6hould be much obliced bv information, 
through the medium of your paper, as to the best 
season of the year at which to increase by division 
or cuttings the following-Cl) Primula* iaponica. 
Losuaicnujjii, rospa, contuslideg, sik- 


kimensis—I presume the same treatment will apply 
to all thesel 1 (2) Alpine Phlox? (3) Alpine Aster? 
(0 Saxifrage of sorts? (5) (Jen Li an a acaulis? Any 
hints on suitable plants will oblige. I planted, about 
six weeks ago, a lot of Japanese Iris on the edge of 
the stream, in mud and grit, but they do not seem 
to be doing at all well.— E. R. Roberts. 

[Primula japonica, Cashmeriana, rosea, and 
denticuluta are best raised from seeds sown 
as soon as ripe. P. eortusoidcs, the cor¬ 
rect name of which group is Sieboldi, may 
be increased by division in September, when 
the foliage is fading. P. sikkimensis for 
arden purposes should be regarded as of 
iennial duration only. It is not this, tech¬ 
nically, however, but if grown quickly from 
seeds will give the best results. This last is 
virtually a mountain bog plant, and the four 
first-named should be treated to very wet 
soils, or so placed that the roots may reach 
continuous supplies of moisture. P. Sie¬ 
boldi is also a moisture-loving subject, and 
in planting keep the rhizomes, which root 
freely from the upper surfaces, at least 
2 inches or 3 inches under ground. Most 
garden books recommend the planting of 
this on high and dry ground—a capital place 
to starve it out of existence. A mulching of 
quite short manure may be given it each year 
also. The alpine Phloxes may be increased 
in spring by division, and in September and 
later by cuttings; the alpine Aster by divi¬ 
sion and by seeds. Slugs arc particularly 
fond of this group. The majority of Saxi¬ 
frages are best increased by division, a large 
number seeding quite freely. For the pur¬ 
pose you name the mossy section of the Saxi- 
fraga would be best, with others of the 
oppositifolia section in the more open 
places. There is, however, quite a host of 
other species of this genus worthy of a place, 
and in gritty loam you might plant S. cocli- 
learis, S. sancta, S. apiculata, S. Boydi alba, 
S. Cotyledon in variety, S. Andrewsi, and 
others. The Gentian succeeds best in light 
loam, where its runners may extend in all 
directions. The plant requires to l>e firmly 
planted, and the work should be done pre¬ 
ferably in September or a little later. Hc- 
paticas, Adonis pyrcnaic-a, A. amurensis, A. 
vernalis, Primula marginata, P. viscosa, P. 
pubescens alba, Anemone Robinsoniann, are 
other plants worthy of attention. Had we 
fuller knowledge of the extent, position, and 
construction of the rockery, we might give 
you fuller assistance. At any rate, we think 
such Gentians as G. verna and G. septem- 
fida should be grown, and you can hardly 
afford to be without the lovely “Blue-eyed 
Mary,” or Oinphalodes verna—quite a gem 
in bluo flowers, and very suitable to a cool 
(not sunless) spot, such as you could give it.] 

Soot-water for plants. -This not only 
assists growth, but makes the foliage dark in 
colour and healthy. This is seeu in a very 
striking way wdien soot is sow’n over Grass 
if a portion of a meadow happens to be 
missed, as the herbage on the part dressed 
will assume a rich green hue very different 
from that of the other. The 6ame thing 
happens in the case of plants in pots, or 
fruit-trees in the open, wdiere one has it and 
the other is missed. Not only lias soot-water 
a very beneficial effect when given to the 
roots, but it is of great value for syringing, 
as it keeps insects in check without in any 
way doing harm to the leaves if quite clear 
when used. In order to have it clear, put 
the soot in a coarse canvas bag, and then 
sink it in a tank or tub of water, and there 
let it remain till the water is deeply stained, 
when it may be taken out, emptied away, and 
the bag dried ready for using for the same 
purpose again. Whore soot-water is re¬ 
quired in large quantities it may lie made by 
first mixing up the soot into a thick paste, 
and then putting it into a largo tank, when, 
after a few weeks, it will settle to the bot¬ 
tom, lea\ing the water coloured, but clear, 
and. if not. a little lime will soon make it so 
by helping to precipitate the soot: besides 
which the lime will make the liquid better 
for plants, except Heaths and Azaleas and 
such as arc of a hard-wooded character.—S. 

Iris (Morsea) payonia.— The Peacock Iris, 
as this is called, is one of the best of our 
May flowers. Its three-petalled white 
blossoms, each about 2 inches across, with 
their small purple blotch at the base of the 


falls, surrounded with a half-circle of bright 
blue, edged with violet, are lovely, and are 
borne on slender stems a little over a foot 
in height. Though a native of South Africa, 
it is perfectly hardy in the warmer portions 
of these islands, and is far more reliable than 
the majority of the bulbous Irises, often re¬ 
maining in the best of health when others 
of that section, planted in the same bed, 
disappear. In light soil, in a warm, wall- 
backed border in the south-west, it increases 
fast, and fifty or more expanded blossoms 
have a delightful effect towards the close of 
May. The leaves of Iris pavonia are long 
and very narrow. Where it cannot be grow n 
in the open, it makes a charming pot plant.— 
S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Sprenger's Tulip (Tulipa Sprengeri).—So 
brilliant and comely in form are the Tulips 
that the most of us would gladly lengthen the 
season of flow-ering of these fine bulbous 
plants, although it cannot be said that that 
season is of the briefest, as a succession can 
be kept up for a considerable time provided 
a, judicious choice of both species and varie¬ 
ties has been made. Of much assistance in 
achieving this prolongation of the time of 
bloom has been the introduction of Tulipa 
Sprengeri, which still retains its position as 
the latest-flowering of the race in cultivation. 
But this is not its only good quality, as its 
colour is such as to entitle it to admiration, 
while its shape, although not of the orthodox 
form of the florist's Tulip, is beautiful 
enough. The colouring is showy, the flowers 
being of a bright orange-scarlet, which is 
quite fiery in the sunlight, and the golden 
anthers contrasting with the intense orange- 
scarlet of the segments, increase the favour 
we show to this flower when we see it close at 
hand. The height is about 1$ feet. If 
planted in light soil, T. Sprengeri may re¬ 
main for some time without lifting and re¬ 
planting.— S. Arnott. 

The Citron Madwort. —Although the glow¬ 
ing gold of the Madwort, Alyssuin saxatilc, 
is replaced ill the Citron Madwort, A. saxa- 
tilc citrinura, by a paler hue, hardly, how¬ 
ever, too well described by the varietal name, 
this variety is extremely pleasing, and when 
seen in a maos, as, for example, m the Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, where Ihero 
is a large mound covered with it, is truly 
fine. There are some people, indeed, who pre¬ 
fer it to the golden-yellow of the type, but it 
may be said that there is surely room enough 
for both in our gardens. The variety citri- 
num is very pretty, and the softness of the 
colour renders it especially suitable for those 
who wish to study colour effects, either by 
associating it w r ith the yellow of the type, or 
by employing it along with the Aubrietias 
and Forget-me-nots by way of contrast. 
Thus, Aubrietia Dr. Mules and this Madwort 
look wonderfully effective when associated, 
the pale yellow of A. saxatile citrinum bring¬ 
ing out the deep yet vivid purple of the 
Aubrietia. This variety is as easily culti¬ 
vated as the common one, and flourishes best 
on dry soil. It may be raised from seeds or 
propagated by cuttings.— S. Arnott. 

Llllum pyrenaioum.— Evidently this Liliuin 
does not need rich or holding soil. Recently 
I met with it in several gardens where the 
soil is of a light sandy nature growing and 
blooming well. In one garden it was planted 
amongst low-growing shrubs. In this posi¬ 
tion it produced a fine effect. There were 
also other groups of Liliums and other hardy 
border plants, such as the lovely blue An- 
cliusa italica Dropmore variety, the single 
Rocket, and blue and white Lupins. Other 
good companions to this Lily were L. uiubel- 
latuin and L. Martagon (the common Turk’s 
Cap). Hansoni is another beautiful yellow 
kind. All these are free growing, and should 
be seen more frequently. Few positions in 
borders arc more suitable for these Liliums 
than amongst low-growing shrubs. By allow ¬ 
ing space these will go on for years, and 
replanting is a simple matter. Remove the 
old soil, replace with good garden soil, and 
replant. In these positions the flower-heads 
show above the other things, the 6tems are 
hidden when out of bloom, and are not un¬ 
sightly. Added to this in their early stages 
they are protected from severe cold by the 
shrilly.-rj, Cbook. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 

When one thinks of the great hardiness and 
surpassing beauty of the majority of the 
hardy Rhododendrons when in flower, it 
seems surprising that more use is not made 
of them to enricTi our parks,lawns,and shrub¬ 
beries. Probably, one reason of their com¬ 
parative neglect for this purpose is the mis- 


series at Great Berkhampstead, where the 
soil consists entirely of a rather gravelly and 
poor loam, and the position is a most bleak 
and exposed one ; and yet there they thrive 
to perfection, proving distinctly that peat 
soil is not by any means a necessary factor 
in their well-being. They, however, will not 
thrive in a soil that contains lime or chalk. 
In very heavy soil, a liberal admixture of 
leaf-mould is most beneficial, and, also, if 
the soil be a naturally poor one, then the 



that the large, glaucous, and handsome leaves 
of some kinds render them worthy of a place 
in the garden for that good quality alone, 
even if they never bore a flower ; but seeing 
also that they do produce flowers, and superb 
ones, too, their right to the attention of all 
who have a garden is of the strongest. 

The variety, a single truss of bloom of 
which we figure to-day, is named Mrs. Stirl¬ 
ing, the photograph having been taken in 
Messrs. J. Wat ere r and Sons’, Ltd., Nursery 



takeu idea that they, and some other similar 
plants, require a specially-prepared, peaty 
soil to grow in to ensure success in their cul¬ 
ture. As a matter of fact, however, nothing 
can be more erroneous, for many excellent 
specimens are growing in soil that never con¬ 
tained a vestige of peat, but is, on the con¬ 
trary, in many cases, rather a heavy and 
tenacious loam. A striking instance of how 
well Rhododendrons and other American 
plants will thrive in loamy soil, is to be 
found in • the portion df^romid devoleito 
^eir cultlure in Messrs &3u|’tgur- 


Rhododendron Mrs. E. C. Stirling. 


addition of cow-manure, in a thoroughly de 
cayed state, will be the beet dressing to apply 
I to it. The beet time to plant them is early 
iu the autumn, while the ground is yet warm. 
A most important matter connected with 
their successful culture 6hould always be 
borne in mind, and that is that the seed- 
pods should be removed immediately the 
flowers have fallen. Another special claim 
the Rhododendrons have on our attention is 
| that when the flowers are over the beautiful. 

evergreen foliage is always pleasant to look 
I upon; so much so, indeed, is this the cqse 


at Bagshot. The colour is a soft pale-pink, 
slightly tinged with lilac of a very palo shade. 
The flower is a little paler in the centre than 
on the edges. 


A pretty Broom. -Among the varieties of 
Cytisus mentioned at page 207, I 6ce no re¬ 
ference to C. versicolor. During May this 
dwarf, creeping Broom was a singularly 
beautiful object on one of Messrs. Barr and 
Sons’ rockeries at Long Ditton. It. hns 
something of the low-spreading habit of C. 
prrecox, but is rather dwaffer. The flowers 
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are creamy-white, much flushed or suffused 
with purple. For any purpose, but especially 
for rockwork, it is a specially pretty and an 
attractive shrub, lb is evident, from what 
“T. C.” has written about these Brooms, 
that there arc many forms yet little known, 
and which rarely find their way into private 
gardens, chiefly, no doubt, for the reason 
that room cannot be found for everything.— 
L). 


TRIC'USl’l DARIA LANCEOLATA. 
Dukinu a wnlk around the Temple show I 
noted scNorul flowering branches of this 
beautiful Chilian shrub, which both in foli¬ 
age and in flowers is so widely removed from 
any other shrub. It forms a much -branched 
specimen, clothed with oblong lanceolate 
leaves, about 3 inches long, harsh in texture, 
dark green, and serrated at the edges. The 
flowers are a kind of globular urn shape, 
and bright crimson in colour. They take a 
long time to develop, and, when hanging sus- 
|>cnded by their unusually long stalks, sug¬ 
gest pendulous fruits, such as Cherries. This 
Tricuspidaria is a native of Valdivia, and, 
like some other shrubs from that region, it 
is seen to the greatest advantage in a fairly 
humid atmosphere, such as in the extreme 
south-west of England and in many parts of 
Ireland. It was first found by William Lobb 
while travelling in South America for 
Messrs. Veitch in 1848, but, was not distri¬ 
buted by that firm till 1881. Previous to 
this latter date it lmd been sent home both 
bv Pearce and Downton. It was sent out by 
Messrs. Veitch under tho name of Crinodcn- 
dron Hookerianum, and has also been known 
as Tricuspidaria hexapetula and Tricuspi- 
paria dependens. This last name, a most ap¬ 
propriate one, was for years regarded as cor¬ 
rect, but through an unfortunate error it is 
now changed to laiieeolatn, and no end of 
confusion has been caused thereby. 

The whole matter is difficult to follow, 
but, as far as I understand, it is centered 
round a white-flowered species sent home by 
Mr. Elwcs in 1901. when travelling in Chili. 
It flowered about three years after that date, 
and proved to be a second species of Tricus¬ 
pidaria. Then, on careful comparison of the 
specimens in the herbarium at Kew being 
carried out, it was proved beyond doubt to 
be T. dependent* (Ruiz and Pavon), and the 
red-flowered one, which so long bore the 
name of T. dependens, turned out to be T. 
lanceolata (Miguel). 

Apart From the endless confusion caused 
by the upsetting of a thoroughly' established 
name, another unfortunate item is that the 
older red flowered kind far more merits the 
specific name of dependens than the newer 
one. As botanists are not always sticklers fur 
priority of nomenclature, but frequently 
change recognised names, it see me (at least, 
from a horticultural standpoint) a great pity 
that it was not. done in the case of the 
Tricuspidarias, as the so-called dependens has 
not really pendent blossoms, while this is a 
marked feature of the red flowered T. 
lanceolata. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Dotted leaved Sun Rose (Helinnthe- 
mum surrejanum).—Among the many beauti¬ 
ful, though fugacious. Sun Roses we have in 
our gardens, one 1 have here is of a character 
almost peculiar to itself in respect of the 
close-growing habit which makes it exceed 
ingly valuable for growing over and veiling 
a low stone. I believe that I am speaking of 
the truo form, which is supposed to be n 
variety of II. vulgare, but was recognised as 
a species by the old writers, and which has 
small, yellow flowers. It came to me a 
mi ml M*r of years ago from a good collection 
of iilpin s in a North of England garden, and 
is a little Sun Rose, which I lime since 
looked upon wit It considerable favour. It 
appears to be a native of Great Britain, but, 
like many other good indigenous flowers, is 
quite valuable enough to be welcomed in any 
garden where such bright little plants ns this 
are appreciated by the owner and his friends. 
II. surrejanum is increased bv means of ml 
tinj 
in 
Ar 


^s, taken off aft rj^twering 
toil ii pdeifglasp^iji t ; 1 


light sorl 
NoVt. 



Nuttallia cerasiformis.— This spring- 
flowering shrub is a native of California, but 
is by no means tender, doing well in gardens 
in the neighbourhood of Loudon. It- is the 
first of the deciduous shrubs to unfold its 
foliage, the green of its young leaves being 
often discernible as early us the close of 
February. Even before the leaves are fully 
expanded, the drooping clusters of white 
flowers, borne on slender sprays, appear, 
somew hat resembling in their habit of growth 
the bloom clusters of the well-known flower¬ 
ing Currant (Ril.cs). The blossoms have a 
pleasant almond like odour. In exceptionally 
mild winters, the Nuttallia will often show 
its first flowers in the concluding days of 
January, three weeks or a mouth in advance 
of their usual date. A large specimen, 8 feet 
in height, and almost as much in diameter, 
is a pretty sight in the early days of the year. 
—S. W. FlTZHEItBERT. 

Lktle alpine Rhododendrons.— Among the 
Rhododendrons now in flower are two little 
species which, occur plentifully on many of 
the lofty parts of the Himalayas. They are 
Rhododendron antliopogon, which is plenti¬ 
fully sprinkled with clusters of pule yellow 
blossoms, and Rhododendron lepidotum, 
whose flowers are curiously flattened, about an 
inch across, and purple in colour. The first- 
named—It. antliopogon—has strongly-scented 
foliage, which is said to frequently causo a 
headache when one is walking over large 
tracts covered with it. The European Alps, 
too, have their Rhododendrons, the best- 
known being the Alpine Rose (Rhododendron 
ferrugineum), which forms a dense rounded 
budh. thickly clothed with small, deep-green 
leaves. The flowers, which are freely borne, 
vary in colour from deep rose to bright red, 
while there is a variety whose blossoms arc 
almost white. Nearly related to this last, 
and often found in company with ii. is R. 
hirsuLuin. w hose blossoms are a good deal in 
the same way, but the leaves are hairy. 
Lastly comes li. racemosum, a native of the 
mountains of Western China, but its flowers 
uro past, being, as a rule, at their best in 
April. It is a charming little species, which 
has proved to be quite hardy and very amen¬ 
able to cultivation. In this species the habit 
of the plant and the colour of the flowers 
vary, for, though generally pink, some are 
met with nearly while, while others are deep 
ros *. All these above-named species are 
valuable rockwork plants, or as an edging to 
tho larger Ericaceae, while their lowly stature 
lits them for associating with the different 
hardy Heaths.- X. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CULTURAL NOTES. 
Plants intended for the production of large 
blooms are now making rapid progress since 
forming the additional shoots consequent 
upon making their first break. Restrict the 
number of branches to three where the finest 
blooms are required, removing all side 
growths as fast as they form at the nodes, 
thus concentrating all the energy of the plant 
into the selected shoots. No time should be 
lost now in placing the plants in their sum¬ 
mer quarters, so as to give the newly-inadc 
growths the full benefit of light and air, so 
that they may mature their growth as it 
progresses. So much depends upon the state 
of the shoots as regards their being ripe, or 
what is, perhaps, a better term to employ— 
maturation. All the difference possible 
exists between the blooms produced from 
plants that are of mature growth and those 
that are otherwise. It is not possible to ob¬ 
tain blooms, especially in the incurved sec¬ 
tion, from plants that are of immature 
growth, that contain all the essentials that 
go towards making a bloom perfect— viz., 
size, depth, solidity, and richness of colour 
mg. Plants thut are soft in the texture of 
their wood cannot give blooms remarkable 
for depth and solidity. They may be large 
in diameter, but they will be devoid of that 
deep and solid character which is plea slug to 
cultivators of the incurved section. As it is 
possible for all with the necessary convenience 
to have blooms of the character indicated, 1 
would impress upon beginners the absolute 
necessity of attending to the details as ad¬ 


vised of affording the plants all the available 
space to effect the object. 1 prefer to spread 
out tho three ehoots in such a manner that the 
leaves of one do not envelop those of its 
neighbour. By temporarily fastening two 
upright stakes to the cross-rails or wires, 
which support the plants in their summer 
position, the shoots can be readily fastened 
to these stakes, and will then have all tho 
light and air necessary. The third shoot is 
made fast to the one stake in the pot, the 
remaining two are looped to the centre stake 
in tho autumn when the plants arc removed 
to their flowering quarters. Plants upon 
walls are making most satisfactory progress 
where they have been regularly supplied with 
moisture at the roots, and an occasional wet¬ 
ting of the foliage in the evening after a hot 
day. An the shoots multiply, they must be 
attended to; overcrowding of them means a 
soft growth, and this results in small blooms, 
as well as rendering them more liable to in¬ 
jury from frost. Space ought to he allowed 
for the full development of each shoot, cut¬ 
ting away all surplus growths. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Chrysanthemums early sorts in the 
outdoor garden (Vinca ).—From your in¬ 
quiry we assume your plants were put into 
the open border about a mouth since. By 
this time they should lx* making rapid strides, 
and also assuming a healthy and vigorous- 
looking appearance. One essential is to give 
the plants plenty of room. The Japanese 
sorts should have at least 3 feet between 
them, and the Pompons from 6 inches to a 
foot less space. If by any chance you have 
planted them too close together, alternate 
ones hud better be lifted and planted else¬ 
where. Each plant should have a stout stake 
inserted close to the main stein, and the 
main shoots loosely looped to this. Oil no 
account should the growths he tightly tied, or 
they may snap off when strung winds prevail. 
Neither should a tie be made too near the 
head of the shoot, as, being brittle, a little 
extra pressure may lose you many ehoots. 
The Dutch hoe should be in frequent re¬ 
quest, and the ground between the plants 
subjected to a good hoeing about once a 
week. No feeding will be required for some 
time yet; in fact, very little is needed; and 
this may generally be applied when the buds 
are well set. During long spells of dry 
weather it is well to give each plant a tho¬ 
rough watering, but only when the soil gives 
evidence of being rather more than usually 
dry or the plants appear to need this treat¬ 
ment. In some gardens earwigs are troubl •- 
some, as they eat out the tips oF the shoots. 
Inverted pots, with a little hay or paper in 
them, placed over the stakes form a very 
simple and easy method of trapping. These 
pots should be inspected each morning, 
and the contents shaken into a solution of 
some kind. Early sorts may even now Ik? 
planted with every prospect of making a good 
show' in the autmun. They develop very 
quickly, and if attended to amply repay the 
grower. Except in very warm and favoured 
situations it is useless to plant the later 
flowering kinds in the open. As a rule, the 
severe early winter frosts spoil them. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums.- Although 
there is not that close attention needed for 
the culture of Chrysanthemums for home de¬ 
coration as is the case with plants intended 
for the production of show blooms, it pays 
to avoid anything like neglect. Often where 
large groups of plants are grown the greater 
care is bestowed on those from which speci¬ 
men flowers are aimed at. and the decorative 
plants are sometimes neglected. Just now, 
for instance, there may be some waiting to 
be finally potted, and if this cannot Ik* done, 
or large pots cannot be spared, it is better t*> 
bed them out, and grow them in tho opc.ii 
ground, lifting them as required in the 
autumn - and few plants 6tand removal bet 
ter than Chrysanthemums. Then, again, the 
question of staking and watering cannot be 
long deferred without ill effects following. 
Stakes should be got in without further de¬ 
lay, and partly plunglhg tho pots in a bed 
of ashes will save much time in watering, 
and help to retain much -of the lower foliage. 
—Townsman. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FERNS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 

1 do not think there arc any plants so use¬ 
ful as Ferns for indoor decoration in sum¬ 
mer; they have such a cool, refreshing look 
about them, and arc of such graceful and 
varied form that one never tires of looking at 
them; and I have frequently remarked that 
visitors entering rooms on a hot summer 
day will turn aw.ay from brilliant-coloured 
stands of flowers, but will linger over a vase or 
stand of Ferns or Mosses—the Lycopodiums, 
or Club Mosses, being especially verdant and 
fresh-looking. One of the best Ferns for 
rooms is the New Zealand Spleenwort (As- 
plefiiiim bulbiferum) that I have seen grow 
into beautiful specimens fit for exhibition, 
without ever being removed to a glass-house 
at all, but kept all the year round in a room. 
Asplenium fceniculare is another good kind. 
Then there are Cyrtomium falcatum, now 
called Aspidium falcatum, and its variety 


may follow, one need not fear very much 
about them losing their leaves. It is when 
they are not stopped that the leaves fall and 
bare stems show. The plants when they have 
reached a height of 3 inches or 4 inches 
should be stopped, and the side shoots which 
follow in a few weeks later tied out carefully 
to the sides of the baskets or pegged down 
to the edges of the box. These will produce 
plenty of blossoms, and there will be few 
complaints as to loss of leaves. Petunias are 
very showy, flower for a long time, and give 
satisfactory results in the positions indicated 
if treated properly when quite young.—F. D. 

Smilax. —For table decoration few things 
are more useful than the long sprays of 
Smilax. It has to be said of this plant, how¬ 
ever that few grow it—why, when its great 
use is taken into account, it ie difficult to« 
say. I know many who make a specialty of 
Ferns or Asparaguses, who leave out Smilax, 
buying the trails when occasion requires. 
Smilax is not difficult to grow, and anyone 


FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN POTS. 

These are invaluable for decoration at this 
time of year, being not only quite as effective 
as more costly exotic varieties, but far less 
susceptible to injury from the cold draughts, 
dust, etc., to which any plants used for such 
a purpose are liable. Rut many make the 
mistake or using them before they are 
thoroughly established in tlieir pots, and tho 
consequence is that they flag or droop in 
their foliage, and they are then by no means 
effective. I find that to have them really 
good they require to be potted ut least twelve 
months before they are fit for use, so that 
the pots may get completely crammed with 
roots, then, with a liberal supply of water, 
they are as good “furnishing” plants as can 
be had. My plan is to get the crowns early 
in spring, just as they are starting to push 
up new fronds, and I use some good stiff 
loam for potting ; the size of the pots must 



A good room Fern—Aspidium (Cyrtomium) falcatum. 


C. f. Roelifordi, in which each leaflet is ele¬ 
gantly cut and fringed, the Male Fern (Las- 
trea Filix-maa), Lomaria Gibba, Nephrolepis, 
Nephrodium molle. Golden Polypody (Plile- 
bodium aureum), the Elk’s-horn Fern (Platy- 
cerium alcicorne), the Ribbon Fern and other 
Pterises, especially P. cretica, the common 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare), one 
of the best for shady places. Chain Ferns 
(Woodwardias) make noble specimens for ele¬ 
vated vases, where their fine fronds can have 
apace to arch overhead. If well supplied 
with water, very large plants may be kept in 
comparatively small pots. T. 

NOTES AND HE DUES. 

Petunias—why I grow them in window* 
boxes and baskets.— Many regard Petunias 
in the light of bedding plants or for potting, 
overlooking the fact that they may be used 
with considerable advantage in filling win 
dow-buxes and baskets. Docs someone think 
they are too straggling? I would remind 
such that the straggling IfaBU i* somei^mt^p 
their favour, and so UiJ. p Am q (jn*c 

stopped in spring, so that lateralQkowth 


who can give the plants a heat above that of 
the average greenhouse can grow it to per¬ 
fection. Those who grow Cucumbers will 
have no difficulty at all, the close, humid 
atmosphere suiting it admirably. Seed sown 
in brisk heat is not long in germinating, and, 
given a humid, warm atmosphere in which 
the young plants may be started, they grow 
with great rapidity, making much headway- 
in a single season.—L eahurst. 

Keeping Poppies. -To keep Orictitnl Poppies in 
water, scrape the stalks before you put them into 
your vases, and they keep fresh till the petals drop 
off. I always do this, and have no difficulty.— 
Laowdhr. 

Asters for window boxes. Asters, better than 
most, annuals 1 know, stand removal almost up to 
the time of their blooming. Where they are wanted 
for placing in window-boxes, and backward plants, 
considered too late for the borders, should be potted 
and kept in a celd frame for a time. As early- 
autumn flowers there is much to be said in tlieir 
favour for window-boxes.—T ownsman. 


Index to Volume XXIX. The binding covers 
(price 1?. 6d. each, post free, Is. Oil.) and Index (3d. 
post free, S^d.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher. post free, for 2s. 


| be regulated by the size of the crowns, but 
they should have pots large enough to last 
| them for at least two years. A partially- 
shaded place suits them well, and the shelter 
of a cold frame also is very acceptable, even 
to such hardy plants as these when they are 
first potted. In winter the pots should lie 
plunged in ashes to keep the frost from the 
roots, and as soon as they start to grow they 
can be set in a cool, shady house, where they 
will get shelter from rough gales of wind, 
and then a good pot of Lady Fern, Hart’s- 
tongue, or any of the Ferns of our hedgerows, 
and especially those beautiful kinds that are 
so plentiful in the West of England, will li¬ 
able to hold their own with any cultivated 
plant we grow. G. II. 


Liquid manure making (E. Litchfield ).—Put a 
bushel of fresh horse-droppings into an old bug and 
let it soak in 20 gallons of water; also in another 
bag a peck of soot to soak in the same way. Then 
use the liquid, after having diluted it. to the colour «>f 
pale ale, say twice a week for your Roses. It i* 
always advisable to give liquid-manure weak aid 
often, instead of in strong doses- Get *_■ Roses and 
Rose Culture.”-price, Is.. Jrom \V. Paul, and Son. 
The Nurseries, v'dtham Cpr- London-, V 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


GARDEN WORK. 


FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

(Reply to Mrs. R. E. Jones.) 

The flow or you send is that of a fancy Pelar¬ 
gonium. The treatment that will give you 
the most satisfaction is, directly the plants 
have done flowering, to cut them back hard, 
an operation that requires forethought, as the 
future shape of the plant must be considered. 
Then stand them out-of-doors in a sunny 
spot, and give but little water till the young 
shoots appear. A sprinkling overhead occa¬ 
sionally will be very beneficial. When the 
young shoots are from half-un-inch to one 
inch in length the plants must be repotted, 
using for the purpose a fairly holding soil— 
say, two parts of good loam to one of leaf- 
mould and silver-sand combined. In repot¬ 
ting, the plants should bo shaken completely 
clear of the old soil, and any straggling roots 
shortened back. When doing tine you will 
notice the great difference in the style of 
roots of the several varieties. Pots consider¬ 
ably smaller than these in which they have 
flowered will be quite large enough for the 
Pelargoniums at this potting. The soil must 
be pressed down firmly, scarcely what one 
might call very firmly, the main thing being 
to see that it is worked around the roots, 
and an even amount of pressure brought to 
bear upon it. When potted, the plants 
should be placed in a light, airy part of the 
greenhouse, where they will soon grow away 
freely. By the end of August they should 
be ready to shift into their flowering pots, 
the size of which will depend upon the plants 
themselves, but good specimens may be grown 
in 6-inch pots. In some varieties there is a 
tendency when cut down to produce too many 
shoots, mid if this happens they must be 
moderately thinned, otherwise they will be 
too weak to flower well. One caution to be 
particularly observed is that green fly is par¬ 
ticularly liable to attack the Pelargonium in 
all stages of growth, and at no time more so 
than just as tne young shoots are developing. 
If unchecked, it 6oon causes irreparable 
injury, so that a sharp look-out must be 
always kept. Vaporising with XL All va¬ 
poriser is a very effectual way of destroying 
this pest. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Malvastrum grossularlaefolium.- Accord 
ing to the “Dictionary of Gardening,” this 
member of the Mallow family is a native of 
the United States, and was introduced there¬ 
from in 1835. While this date is, doubtless, 
correct, I have only met with it recently. 
This Malvastrum forms a rather upright¬ 
growing, freely-branched specimen, from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height. Its leaves are 
more or less lobed, and clothed with hairs, 
as also are the stems. The flowers, which 
are freely borne along the greater part of the 
shoots, are nearly a couple of inches in dia¬ 
meter, and in colour white, with just a sus¬ 
picion of blush. This is relieved by a clear 
bright crimson blotch at the base of each of 
the five petals. Being of easy culture and a 
decidedly effective plant for greenhouse de 
coration, this Malvastrum will, now that it 
has been resuscitated, doubtless attain a 
popularity that it never reached before.—X. 

Pelargonium ardens. Many of the ori¬ 
ginal species of Pelargonium are very beauti¬ 
ful, but to my mind none more so than this, 
which, according to the Kcw Hand List, is a 
native of South Africa, but in the “Dictionary 
of Gardening” it is referred to as a hybrid 
between P. fulgidum and P. lobatum. ' The 
leaves are lobed, hairy in character, and 
moderately scented, while the flowers, borne 
in an umbel, are in colour bright scarlet, 
with a blackish blotch. It will flower con¬ 
tinuously all the summer. Beside this, other 
species are remarkable cither for the grace 
of their small but beautifully marked blcs- 
soms or for their prettily cut and sweetly- 
scented foliage. Among these may be 
named P. bicolor, P. capitatum, P. citrio- 
dorura, P. crispum, P. denticulatum, P. echi- 
n a turn, P. quercifolium, P. Radula, P. 
Schottii, P. sentatujn^ and P. tonaentesum, 
whoso soft, hairy leaves Siav«> Icfy pro¬ 
nounced fragrance 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wood of Peach-tree injured - 1 enclose some 
pieces of wood from u Pcuch-troc in my vinery. Part 
of the trunk of the tree and branches is in this con¬ 
dition. The part affected is that nearest to the wall. 
The tree Is about thirty years old, and bears a heavy 
crop of good fruit, but the rot iu the worn! seems 
now to be spreading rapidly. Would it hurt the tree 
to wash it with paraffin? I should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me what ought to be done? 
—D. P. Jones. 

[The wood of your Peacli-tree is attacked 
by one of the wood-boring insects, often 
known as shot-borers, on account of the 
boles which they make resembling those 
made by shot. The samples of the wood 
which you forwarded did not contain any of 
the beetles, so I am unable to say to what 
"species they belong. You should cut off all 
the infested wood, taking care to do so well 
below the lowest point of injury, and burn 
it.—G. 8. 8.] 

A plague of wasps.— Can you say what the 
thousands of wasps, now infesting Rhododendrons, 
etc., are—are they all queen wasps or old ones which 
have outlived the winter?—C. F. F. 

[I expect the wasps which you find in such 
numbers must come from a very early nest, as 
it is not likely that there would be so many 
queen wasps about. You may easily tell the 
queens from the workers by their greater 
size. If you would send up some specimens I 
could tell vou which they are. All the in¬ 
habitants of a nest perish at the end of the 
summer when food fails, except the queens, 
which hibernate in outhouses and various 
other sheltered places.—G. 8. 8.] 

English Irises injured In a bed of English 
Iris just on the point of coming into bloom 1 have 
found several that appeared to be turning rotten 
close to the ground, investigation showed ill each 
case larvae as enclosed, just buried underneath the 
soil, which naturally makes me think the damage is 
due to them. May I ask whether 1 am correct in my 
surmise, and, if so, what is the name of the grub- 
common and entomological name—and what the 
remedy?—c. H. Ragg. 

[Tlie roots of your Irises were, no doubt, 
infested by the grubs you sent, which were 
those of the daddy-long-legs, or crane-fly 
(Tipula oleracea), commonly known as 
leather-jackets, on account of the tough¬ 
ness of their skins. No fluid insecticide is 
of any use. Make holes near the plants 
about 6 inches deep and an inch or so in 
diameter, placing an ounce of vaporito in the 
bottom of each. The fumes from the vnporite 
will kill the grubs. The holes should be 
filled in again as soon as the vaporite is put 
in. The grubs may often be trapped by lay¬ 
ing bricks, slates, tiles, or pieces of turf or 
board on the ground near the plants, as they 
often hide under such things during the day. 
—G. S. S.] 

Pears attacked by maggots — I send you some 
Pears. Inside, you will find from two to ten white 
maggots. I have opened several. Some seem to be 
attacked every day, not so many now as earlier. 
Can you name the moth or fly that breeds them? 
A neighbour’s tree, I think the same sort of Tear, is 
also attacked.—C. G. 

[Your Pears arc attacked by the grubs of 
the Pear-midge (Diplosis pyrivora). Gather 
and burn as many of the infested Pears as 
possible. Remove the surface soil to the 
depth of 3 inches in the course of next month 
or later, and burn or bury it deeply. The 
grubs, when full grown, bury themselves in 
the soil and become chrysalides, so by de¬ 
stroying the latter an attack next year is 
prevented. A good dressing of kainit (one ton 
per acre) given to the ground on which the 
grubs arc likely to fall is very useful, as any 
which come into contact with it are killed.— 
G. 8. 8.] 

Injury to wood of Plum-tree (Prunus).— 
The wood of your Plum-tree has been 
attacked by one of the shot-borer beetles, 
but as I have not been able to find a speci¬ 
men, though 1 have split open all the pieces 
you sent, I cannot give the name of the 
species. That, however, is not of much mo* 
ment,. as the remedy in any ease is the 
same—cutting off and burning all the 
branches which are infested a few inches be¬ 
low, the lowest point of attack. The small 
insects which you enclosed have nothing to 
do with the injury—they belong to the family 
Psocidte.— G. S. S. * 


Conservatory. —Now that there is plenty 
of flowers in the open garden for cutting, 
the conservatory will not be the only source 
of supply, so there is not the same necessity 
for crowding. Roses planted iu the border 
will flower more or less all summer, if suit¬ 
able varieties are grown ; but the forced 
plants in pots will now be pretty well over, 
and should be plunged outside. Lilies will 
be plentiful now, and successions will l>e 
coming on from retarded bulbs. The double 
variety of the Tiger Lily makes a good pot 
plant, and the flowers last well. Lilium 
lancifolium in variety may be brought on iu 
succession, as they may be kept back in the 
north-house or even outside. The auratum 
section also will be useful now. Pelar¬ 
goniums are still bright, and good specimens 
of Begonias, Ivy and Zonal Pelargoniums, 
will be useful. Hydrangeas, pink and white, 
are now at their best. Carnations, two-year 
plants in 7-inch pots, will make a very choice 
group. The American varieties will do good 
work in this respect when trained loosely, 
which means one stake in the centre, and 
the branches looped up gracefully. The 
flowering will be continuous, as these two 
or three-year-old plants bloom in succession 
for some time. Cuttings may be taken now-, 
and it is wise to save a few seeds by inter¬ 
crossing and raise a few plants annually. 
This is interesting work, and if we grow only 
the best, something good, worth perpetua¬ 
ting, may bo obtained. The work of placing 
the Chrysanthemums in the flowering pots 
should be pushed forward as fast as possible. 
This is specially important where plants arc 
grown for exhibition. We want a succession 
of flowers as long as possible for cutting, 
nnd plants in small pots for grouping, so 
June potting for all plants is not urgent, and 
we find some of last years plants useful for 
making bushes, and some of the best late- 
flowering varieties are potted on, and, by way 
of experiment, we have had good blooms for 
cutting by using rich top-dressings and liquid- 
manure w ithout repotting. The best time for 
watering now is in the evening, but during 
hot weather some plants will require water 
more than once a day, and a thirsty plant 
cannot wait without injury. A little plant 
food in the water will be very helpful. 

Stove plants for winter flowering.— I am 

thinking now more especially of soft-wooded 
things, such as Begonias, Plumbago rosea, 
Pentas carnea, and its red and white varie¬ 
ties, Poinsettias. Euphorbias, Centradenia 
rosea, a pretty, neat bush that will make a 
very useful table plant for a change. These 
and many others are known to all plant- 
growers, and require heat to propagate and 
start thorn. To be of any use for the follow¬ 
ing winter the cuttings should be rooted early 
in spring and be ready for potting off by the 
time the houses and pits are cleared of the 
bedding plants, as then a house or span- 
roofed pit can be given up to them and the 
atmospheric conditions and temperature 
made suitable for rapid growth. During the 
growing season gross or rampant shoots can 
bo pinched to induce a bushy habit, shifting 
each plant on as required. Very useful 
flowering 6tuff can be grown in 5-inch and 
6-incli pots, and if large plants are wanted 
they can be made by shifting on a pot of cut¬ 
tings or placing three plants in a pot and 
growing on rapidly, pinching the growing 
shoots once or twice. A.s the plants develop 
thin them out and give more ventilation to 
harden growth os the season advances. This 
hardening or ripening secures a free flower¬ 
ing habit. The last shift should be given 
not later than August, and when the pots are 
full of roots weak liquid-manure may l>e 
given. 

Peaches, ripe and ripening.— To obtain 
superior flavour there must be free ventila¬ 
tion, both night and day, and if the roots 
were thoroughly moistened just as the fruits 
began to colour, very little water will be re¬ 
quired till the crop is finished, especially if 
the border can be mulched with litter. 
Everybody knows how delicate the skin of the 
Peach is, and the necessity for Very careful 
handling. The experienced grower knows 
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from the appearance of the fruits when ready 
for gathering. Sometimes nets are suspended 
beneath the trees to catch the falling fruits, 
if any fall, as a bruised Peach is worthless; 
but I have never found this necessary, as a 
look round the tree twice a day has been 
sufficient to select and remove the fruits that 
were ripe enough to gather. Tt is better to 
gather before dead ripe, and complete the 
ripening in a cool fruit-room ; or pack the 
fruits away as soon as gathered. In this way 
no fruits will fall to the ground. 

Overhauling the Pines.— Usually at this 
season the Pines are gone through, and those 
successions requiring larger pots receive a 
shift. The best loam, suitably enriched, 
should be used, and the potting should be 
firm. The pots should be well drained and 
a little rough fibrous material placed over it, 
on this strew a little soot and a small quan¬ 
tity of bone-meal, as usually the best roots 
are found at the bottom of the pot, and a 
small quantity of soot and bone-meal gives 
colour and substance to the foliage, which are 
extended later to the fruits. Whilst the old 
plants are removed the beds will be turned 
over and partially renewed. Suckers will he 
taken from the old stools and started in 
6-inch pots. A Pine can be grown from a 
crown, but when there is plenty of suckers 
the crowns are usually thrown away. 

Summer^runing fruit-trees.— We do not 
all entertain the same views about summer 
pruning. The majority believes in its neces- 
sity, but the best time for the work is a de¬ 
batable point. I think Plums and sweet 
Cherries may be gone over towards the end 
of the month, shortening back to four leaves, 
but Apples and Pears may be left till the 
wood is beginning to get a little firmer at the 
base, which is usually from the middle to 
the end of July. Strong shoots on cordons 
may be seen to now. 

Selecting Strawberry-plants for forcing. 

—For early forcing the runners should be 
started earl}'. There are several ways of do¬ 
ing this, most of which I have tried at various 
times. I have layered the runners in small 
pots, filled with good soil, with a small peg 
or a stone laid on the neck of the runners to 
keep it in position. I have pegged the run¬ 
ners on square pieces of sod, partially bedded 
in the soil, and I have pegged the runners 
on the surface of 6-inch pots, filled with good 
compost made firm with about much the 
same result in each case, so far as the crop 
was concerned. Selecting the right runners 
and potting in suitable soil are bnlf the 
battle in Strawberry-forcing. A good start 
means much. Where it is possible, plant 
rows of each kind specially for the produc¬ 
tion of runners, all blossoms being pinched 
off. One wants to feel sure, however, that 
the runners come from a fertile stock or 
strain. 

Outdoor garden. —Where stakes are neces¬ 
sary they should be placed to the plants in 
good time, as when a plant has been blown 
over by the wind or its own weight it is not 
quite the same again during the season. To 
give a natural appearance to a staked plant 
the stake should be placed at the back of the 
plant, as much as possible out of sight, and 
the main stem tied back to the stake and 
the subordinate stems looped up loosely. 
Dahlias and Hollyhocks may require a weekly 
look round. To keep these plants in condi¬ 
tion they want moisture in dry, hot weather. 
A mulch of manure will save a good deal of 
labour, and if the soil is drawn back a little 
and the manure placed round the plants and 
the soil returned there will he nothing to 
offend the eye, and the covering of soil will 
stop any escape of ammonia from the manure. 
Where fine flowers are wanted some thin¬ 
ning must l»e done. This is specially neces¬ 
sary in the case of Rases, Dahlias, Holly¬ 
hocks, and Phloxes. A few more hardy 
annuals may be sown for late blooming, 
though, as a rule, late-sown annuals arc not 
equal to those; sown early. Poppies make a 
brave show for a time, but after a while they 
Income weedy. Iceland and Shirley Poppies 
are useful for cutting. Just now the Oriental 
Poppies are very showy, and some of the new 
varieties are attractive. The Old Double 



Fruit garden. —Fruit-thinning should have 
attention if the fruits are to be fine, and the 
trees not injured by over-cropping. This re¬ 
fers more especially to stone fruits. In many 
gardens Plum-trees are, or will be, very 
heavily laden if the fruits are not thinned. 
Something can be done with rich top-dresR- 
ings or liquid-manure. Where caterpillars 
have been left in possession, Gooseberries 
and Currants have suffered loss of foliage, 
which will weaken the trees for next year. 
Strawberries are likely to be a very heavy 
crop, and on dry soils they will pay for feed¬ 
ing with liquid-manure to swell up the later 
fruits. In suburban gardens the Strawberry- 
beds should be netted up, or the birds will 
do a lot of mischief. It is not so much what 
they eat as what they destroy. Disbud 
Vines and Figs on walls. Both these, when 
neglected, make too much wood. Under 
glass Figs bear a second crop, but in the 
open air the second crop is a failure, as the 
season is too short, and the whole effort 
should be concentrated upon the first. Keep 
control of the roots and the growth thin. 

Vegetable garden. In most soils now 
Spinach will run to seed. I have extended 
the season of the winter Spinach by cutting 
it down when it begins to run. A new growth 
springs from the bottom that will, of course, 
ultimately run ; but it will give us another 
fortnight’s supply. Of course, all will not be 
cut down at once. This gives time for the 
Spinach substitutes to come into line. It is 
useless sowing real Spinach just now, but 
next month we shall begin sowing again, as 
the longer nights will help its growth. Run¬ 
ner Beans may be planted for a late supply. 
The white-seeded Runner is suitable for 
planting now. In small gardens Runner 
Beans may be planted close to a wall or 
fence and trained to strings. Prepare 
trenches for Celery ; Lettuces may be planted 
on the ridges. We have generally had very 
good Lettuces on the Celery ridges; the 
depth of soil stimulates growth. All Lettuces 
should be tied up to blanch when approach¬ 
ing full development. Good, crisp Lettuces 
cannot be grown in dry, hot soil, but a 
mulch of manure between the rows and a 
soaking of water will keep them right. Peas 
in hot, dry weather will want help in a simi¬ 
lar way. In dry, porous soils, late Peas 
should be sown in trenches, with some 
manure blended with the soil beneath. Mar¬ 
row Pens should be planted 3 inches apart. 
It is useless planting late Marrow Peas after 
June, even in the south. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June.?9lh. —Sowed Endive and Lettuces on 
west border. Commenced selecting Straw¬ 
berry runners for forcing ; will be layered on 
sods of turf and secured with a peg or stone. 
Sowed Canadian Wonder French Beans and 
white-seeded Runners. The latter come in 
well for late gathering. Fruit-trees arc be¬ 
ing sprayed with petroleum and soap mixture. 

June SOth. —Finished earthing up late 
Potatoes. I like to see a rather slmrp ridge, 
as it throws off the wet if we have much rain. 
Made a rather large sowing of Turnips, in¬ 
cluding Veitch’s Red Globe, which is a good 
keeper. Celery is being planted in trenches 
with Lettuces on the ridges between the rows. 
Lettuces are not all transplanted, only the 
thinnings. The others remain in the seed¬ 
bed . 

July 1st. —Looked over Plums and Cherries 
to thin and shorten young growth. Young 
shoot* of Peaches and Apricots are trained 
iu on the wall, hut not overcrowded. A little 
more thinning has l>een done to the fruits, 
and as the surface of the border has been 
mulched, we hope the fruits left on the trees 
now will he fine. Of course, we shall water 
the roots and wash the foliage. 

July 2nd. —Routine work has assumed 
more importance now, as things arc growing 
so rapidly. Inside borders in fruit-houses 
are watered freely where the fruits are still 
unripe nnd growing. In hot weather mois¬ 
ture is given to the atmosphere by dumping 
floors several times a day. This is a great 


support, to Vines and Peaches in the middle 
of a hot day. 

July 3rd. — The standard Briers are 
watched, and as soon as the bark works 
freely budding will commence. Where the 
rows of Briers are mulched with manure, 
there is not much difficulty in budding. 
Cucumbers in houses and frames are gone 
over once or twice a week to thin and train. 
The plants in the frames are sprinkled when 
closed at four o’clock. Liquid-manure is 
given when necessary. 

July 4th. —Sublaterals on Vines under 
glass are pinched to one leaf when small. 
Grapes which have to hang a long time are 
thinned more than those which arc used 
when ripe. Peaches are gathered before they 
are quite ripe, and either packed away or 
finished off in the fruit-room when required 
for use at home. Moved a few plants from 
stove to conservatory, and placed in shady, 
hut conspicuous, positions. 

BOOKS. 

“THE NATURE BOOK.”* 

This, Part 1 of which has just reached us, 
appeals to the lover of the country. In it 
will be found good illustrations of animals, 
trees, plants, and cloud effects. The aim of 
the book is to take the reader into the open 
air, and show him by pen and camera its 
delights. It will be completed in twenty- 
four fortnightly parts, price 7d. each, anil, 
when complete, will be worth placing on the 
library shelves. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Trees blocking out light from house 

(Dark). —I fear you have no right to claim 
anything, but B, the owner, may complain. 
Everything depends, however, upon the 
length of time during which the owner of the 
trees has been allowed to go on without pro¬ 
test raising his timber. There is just one 
loophole for you. See the clerk to the local 
authority who controls the footpath (which I 
presume is a public footpath), and see if you 
can enlist his sympathies. If so, lie will, 
probably, agree that these trees are a 
nuisance to the footpath, and may take 
action under the Highways Acts to have 
them lopped. Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a generul examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Hen dying (J. H. Sharp ).—There were no symp¬ 
toms of poisoning in this case. The bird had liver 
disease: and this, no doubt, had been brought about 
by feeding on Potatoes and other foods of too starchy 
a nature. You had better put all your birds on a 
lower diet—give them oats nrincipally—and let them 
have a tonic in their drinking water.—J ohn Free¬ 
man. 


birds. 

Meat for parrots — I have always understood 
that it was inadvisable to give parrots meat in any 
form, as inducing them to pluck their feathers. A 
writer in a contemporary advocates a mutton or 
chicken bone as beneficial, and yet the parrot would 
get at. the marrow even if all the meat were cut 
away, to say nothing of the splinters of a chicken 
bone being bad for it. What is really best?—R aven. 

Canaries dying (G. E. Baker ).—Yours birds suc¬ 
cumbed t-o a form of enteritis that in all probability 
was set up through the drinking-water, which has 
become contaminated by dirt flicked in by the birds, 
or that has stuck to their beaks and then dropped in 
whilst, drinking. Are the perches kept scrupulously 
clean? If other birds are on hand, isolate them, 
place ammoniated quinine, five drops to the pint, in 
the drinking-water, keep clean, and give plenty of 
greenstuff.—J. T. BHQifjqjnjfrl tl CP'i 

* ‘ The Naina Itook." London : Cassell and Co., Ltd 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly ami concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Corresoon- 
dents should bear in mind . that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and snhots as well as dowers 
and fruit—if to _ be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot lie 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples shotting the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose-leaves curling (.-1. M. P. and F. A. 7,etis). 
—The curling of the foliage is due to caterpillars, 
specimens of which we found in the leaves you send. 
The only way is to go carefully over the plants and 
destroy the caterpillars. Syringe the trees with 
Quassia extract to which some «oft soap lias been 
added. 

Greenfly on Roses (It. Doyle).— Soak 1 lb. of 
Quassia chips in a gallon of water for two or three 
hours, then heat it till it boils. Let it simmer for 
at least twelve hours, strain, and add 10 ozs. of the 
best soft soap. Add to this 10 gallons of water before 
using, and see to it that you thoroughly wet every 
part of the plants attacked. 

A plague of ants (W. ft. 7/.).-The only way is 
to find out their nests, and into these to pour boiling 
water Chloride of lime laid about their nests is 
ah id to drive them away. They may also be trapped 
with pieces of sponge soaked.with treacle, or bones 
which have a small amount of meat on them. The 
ftponges and bones should have a piece of string tied 
to them, .so that they can be easily lifted and dipped 
into boiling water. 

Cuckoo-spit OP. T.). This is formed by the larva 1 
of the common froghopper (Apropliora epmnarin). 
When in large numbers on a plant they cause a deal 
of damage, ns I he amount of sap they extract is very 
considerable, for they not only draw off enough to 
feed themselves but also to supply the froth, which 
must he continually evaporating. The easiest way to 
destroy them is to take them off the shoots with a 
small. Rtiflksh brush, like a shaving brush, washing 
this every now and then in a little water. 

Turfy loam (If.).—Turf, by which for potting or 
similar purposes is meant the surface herbage with 
about. 4 inches of soil attached, is, as a rule, better 
or richer in plant fowls taken from an old meadow 
than Is that from a hillside. Still, where fed by 
sheep or cattle for generations, and the soil is natur¬ 
ally ot a fairly firm yellow loam, tlien it is excellent 
material. Old pastures give in such material not 
only ample flhre, which is of great value, as both 
keeping the soil porous and furnishing plant food ns 
it decays, but great sweetness. Indeed, it is com¬ 
monly known as virgin soil. Garden soil is unfitted 
for potting, because it has lesa reserve of food in it, 
and also because through absence of fibre it soon runs 
together and becomes hardened. 

Tarred-wood frame (C.).—That you should have 
tarred the inside of your frame was, no doubt., a 
grave mistake. It would have been so much better 
to have painted it only. We never before heard of 
tar being employed, and it is easy to understand 
that with the frame shut close up the fumes emitted 
by the tar would be very destructive to vegetation. 
We should certainly advise you to coat over the in¬ 
side woodwork with paraffin, then set it on fire, and 
allow it to burn for, say, five minutes, ns that should 
suffice to destroy the tar without injuring the wood. 
You would need to have plenty of water at hand to 
pour-over the flame and put it out when it. had done 
its work. Leave painting the inside after It has been 
thoroughly scraped until the winter. 

Malmaison Carnations (J. 5. C .).—While your 
Carnations exhibit cultural errors that should be 
remedied another year, the chief cause of the failure 
is due to a fungoid growth on the leaves and stems, 
and for which there is no really effective remedy. 
If your plants are all as had as the one sent, we 
should at onee commit them to a fire, and start with 
clean plants a few months hence. Such a plant as 
that sent could never be brought into health again, 
In future use much more loam in your soil—fully 
two-third* of this, and a very small proportion of the 
leaf-soil, which you appear to have so largely em¬ 
ployed. A little bone-meal, used at, the rate of n 
4 inch potful to a bushel of soil, will also be helpful 
in affording increased stamina to the plants. Your 
plants appear to have become unduly drawn and 
weak, the result probably of too close a tempera¬ 
ture or the plants being placed at too great a dis¬ 
tance from the light. A young layer of last year, 
such ns you send, should not now "be a single stem 
plant nearly 1 foot high, hut a sturdy example of 
half that height-, and with four or six shoots about 
the has-'. In future, grow the plants near the glass 
in a well aired position. The opposite conditions fre¬ 
quently predispose to disease. 

Window plants (R .).—In asking for names of two 
good window-plants you omit tn sny whether they 
are to bo in flower or only foliage plants; also at 
what time of year thtyrnwe required fol exhibition. 
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We like a good white or red single Fuchsia, grown 
rather flatwise on a trellis, or a Petunia, single or 
double, or an Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, or u good scarlet 
or pink Zonal Pelargonium. Then Campanula iso- 
phylla alba makes a beautiful window basket-plant, 
so also does Musk. A Tuberous Begonia is a good 
plant in full bloom, and can be brought on in a 
frame, but if to be shown as window-plants, then 
they must be grown in a window for two months ut 
least. Give plenty of light and air, and once a week 
some liquid-manure. If you will make your own 
selection of any two of these plants named, and write 
and say which they are, we will then tell you some¬ 
thing as to their proper treatment. Of course, you 
need good, strong plants now to start with. 

Planting Liliums (G. IT. R .).—The best time to 
plant is any time during Mcrch. A great drawback 
to too early planting is the usually wet condition of 
the soil, and, as the bulbs have no roots, they are 
very liable to perish if put into such ground li>o 
early. A very good way out of the difficulty is to 
start the bulbs in Cocoa-fibre in boxes or pots in a 
dark frame, afterwards transplanting them to their 
permanent, positions. So long as tlie- fibre is just 
moist no water will ho necessary, but, care must he 
exercised when planting out. as the young, fresh 
roots are very brittle. Another way i-s to take out 
a hole where you wish to put the bulbs, and put in 
about half a peek of Cocoa-fibre, planting three or 
more bulbs into this in such a way that the bulb is 
quite covered. If your soil is very heavy, you should 
dear some of it out and substitute a mixture of peat, 
sand, and fibrous loam. We may tell you that L. 
auratum will probably disappoint you, as it may not 
appear the second year. This is not so in the case of 
L. lancifolium, if attention is given at planting- 
lime. 

TREES AND 8HRUB8. 

Male and female Aucubas (IF.).—There Is no 
way by which the male and female Aucubas can be 
distinguished from each other except when in flower, 
at which time they can be easily recognised. In the 
female, which includes most of the old bushes gener¬ 
ally met, with, the flowers consist of four small petals, 
and a little central column, which is the stigma, 
while in the male flower the petals are the same, 
and there arc also four stamens, each terminated by 
a knob, which after being open a day or two gener¬ 
ate pollen in the shape of a fine powder. The pro¬ 
cess of fertilisation consists in transferring a Email 
quantity of this powder to the stigma of the female, 
and this can be readily done with a camel’s-hnir 
brush, or by other more rough-and-ready methods. 
They may also he planted in close proximity to each 
other, and nature allowed to carry out the fertilis¬ 
ing. but in this ease the results are less certain than 
if it is artificially done. In planting out in this 
manner one male out of half-a-dozen will .suffice. It, 
will be sometimes found that the male opera rather 
earlier than the female, but if so the pollen can he 
readily kept for a few days in a dry place enclosed in 
a piece of white paper—indeed, it can be sent, a long 
distance in this way, and still retain its fertilising 
properties. The better class nurserymen supply the 
male and female plants distinct from each other, the 
price of either being much the same. 

Fill'IT. 

Peach leaves blistered (.V.).—The only known 
remedy is to pull off the bad leaves or that portion 
of them which is affected before the blisters become 
big. In the course of a few weeks the trees will cease 
to produce such leaves, and the subsequent growth 
will be of a healthy nature, though in some seasons 
the harm done is sufficient to destroy the crop. Could 
we only keep the first leaves free from blister, the 
cultivation of Peaches would be quite an easy matter. 
The cause of blister is exposure to cold, cutting 
winds, and we never find it under glass. The only 
remedy that can be suggested is to plant on a wall 
that has the least exposure to such winds. 

VEGETABLES. 

Market-growing (Scientist ).—Before you start on 
this, we should strongly advise you to obtain some 
practical experience in a large market-growing 
nursery. In addition to learning all you can, you 
should also make yourself acquainted with the 
market methods of sale. Two years at least should 
be spent in a market nursery where Peaches, Grapes, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatoes are largely grown, with 
not less than one year in an outdoor fruit-garden. 
Even when a thorough knowledge of the business 
has been obtained, you will have many obstacles 
to overcome. A grower for market must be near a 
town, and grow only such things as are in demand 
and that find a ready sale. In addition, you must 
have sufficient capital to go on with for paying wages 
and other necessary expenses. You should read the 
article. “The Grower for Market,” which appeared 
in our pages on December 16th, 1905, page 540, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for 1 id. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


./. T. It.- The idea is a very good one, and you will 
find it answer well. Molly may also be planted in the 

same way.- E. A. Pot tn .—You will find an article 

dealing with the culture of Seakale in our issue of 
December 2sth, 1907, page 5S3. A copy of this can be 
had of the publisher post free for l*d. Bee also 

article in coining issue.- James Todd and F. L.— 

See reply to Miss Crops, in our issue of June 20th, 

page 243, re “ Rose-leaves curled."- Miss L. L Aid- 

rich We do not think your hushes have been at¬ 
tacked by mildew. We can only find traces of red- 
spider on the leaves. We .should like to see rome of 

the growths a little later in the season.- J. K.— 

See reply to Miss Cross re " Rose-leaves curled,” in 

our issue of June 20th, page 243.- E. Walsh.— 

Please send specimens of ttie Periwinkle-shoots you 
refer to, and then we may be able to tell you the 

cause of their failing.- M. Wailen .—Due entirely to 

the cold and unseasonable weather we have. .had. 


Give the plants a good soaking of water and a weak 
dose or two of liquid-manure, which will help them 
considerably.— —Mrs. Sunders.— 1, " The Chrysan¬ 

themum,” by E. Molyneux. may be had through any 
bookseller. 2, Write to M. Vilmorin et Cie, 4, Quai 

de la Megisserie, Paris.- Crosspath.—See reply to 

Miss Cross, re “Curled Rose-leaves,” in our issue ot 

June 20th, page 248.- Miss Beadncll.— Hobday’s 

“Villa Gardening” should, we think, answer your 

purpose. This can be had from this office.- Raven. 

—Cut out all the dead wood, mulch with some rotten 
manure, water freely, and so endeavour to get a 
free growth into the plants. Cut them back, if need 
be. This treat memt wc only advise if the plants are 
worth keeping. You should consult some practical 

man who could examine the plants.- An Inhabitant 

of Ilfracombe — 1, Mons. V. Lemoine. Rue du Montei, 

134, Nancy (Meurthe-et-Mosellc), France.- Rose 

See note re “ House Slops,” in our issue of June 20th, 

page 23(1.- V. E. S. - Your Apples trees, judging from 

the pieces you send, are very old and debilitated. 
Without .seeing them it is very difficult to say what 
had best he done. We should advise you to get some 
practical man in your neighbourhood to look nt them. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plantB. — M. P. — 1, Nephrodium 
molle corymbiferum; 2, Pteris cretiea ulbo-lineata; 
3, Pteris serrulata cristota; 4, Adiantuni gracilli- 

mum.-F. IF. Gillibrand.— Veronica rep era.- 

Ralph Foort.— Rose Boule de Neige.- M. C. Sandy*. 

—1, Probably Souvenir d'un Ami; 2, Anna Olllvier. 

- G. F.— The blue Cupidone (Catananehe coerulea); 

2. Habrothamnus elegnra; 3, Diplacus glubinosua; 4, 

StreptosoIen(Browallia) Jamesoni.-IF. M— 1, Rhyn- 

cospermum jasrainoides; 2, Abutilon vexillarium; 3, 
Begonia ascotensis; 4, Begonia mctallica.- L. J.— 

1, Torcnia asiatiea; 2, Torenia Fouruieri; 8, Nerium 

Oleander var.; 4. Justicia cornea.- J B .—Dactylia 

glomeruta variegnta; 2, Centaurea montana; 3, Pyre- 

thrum var.; 4, Veronica spicata.- M. T. Moses.— 

It is very difficult to name correctly the specimens 
you send, aa they are so dried up and shrivelled. In 
addition, no numbers have been attached to them. 
The small, white-blossomed shoot • is evidently a 
Spirtea; t he prickly-pointed Holly-like leaf is Berheris 
nepalerais, while the other wc cannot name without 
flowers or fruit.— F. Davey. -Symphytum eaueasi- 

cum.- Mr.*. Eaton.— Anehtisa it alien, a good form, 

coming very near, if not the same as, the Dropmore 

variety.- J. S .—Papa Gontior: 2, Probably Nardv. 

— .1/. P. L. E.- Geranium pratense.— A. J. IF. 
The Barbary Box Thorn (Lyoium barbarum). The 
only way will he to carefully-fork it out. You can¬ 
not. use a chemical to destroy it. as such would injur** 
the neighbouring plants. IF. A. ('. J. —Thali< truin 

pquilegifolium.- Magpie. — Lonicera Caprifoliurn. 

- Francis Howard.— Ceanothus azureiw.- Culver.— 

The Hpindle-tree (Euonymus iMiropteus).- Gertrude 

Parson. — Phaoelia tanneetifoliu.- Geoffrey If. Cole. 

—The Feather Hyacinth (Museari coroosuni mon- 

strosum).-IF. //. M.—l, One of the many forms of 

Azalea mollis; 2, Rhododendron ponticum; 3, R. atro- 

sanguineum ; 4, R. Everestinnnm.- Rose. — On 

furl her examination at Kew we find your A lyssa m Is 

A. gemonense.- Black Ink.— To name correctly wo 

must, have a well-developed specimen in bloom.- 

Wickham.— 1, Asphodelus luteus; 2, Sisyrinehium 
striatum; 3, Evidently a small bloom of the Blush 
Cabbage.- Allan Tims.— 1, Limnanthcs Douglas!; 

2, Please send in flower or fruit; 8, The common 

Balm (Melissa officinalis).- Comb Mason .—Maybe 

Saxifraga Wallace!, but to he quite sure we must 

have some of the leaves and growth.- Ryecroft.— 

1, Aeonitum Napellus; 2, The Cypress Spurge (Eu¬ 
phorbia cyparissus); when sending flowers for name, 
please affix numbers to each specimen, and, at the 
same time, Include leaves ns well as flowers. 


Catalogues received.— Herr G. Henkel. Darm¬ 
stadt.—List of Water Lilies, Roses, and llardy Plants. 

-Miss F. \V. Currey, The Warren Gardens, Lis- 

more, Ireland.— List, of Daffodils and Olher Bulbs. - 

Hayward, Tyler, and Co., 99, Queen Victoria street, 
E.C.—Spraying Machines and Other Garden Fittings. 

Books received —“ The Country Gentleman's 
Rstatc Book,” Country Gentleman’s Association, Ltd , 
24 and 25, St. Jamea'-atreet, London, 8.W. 


Book on pruning shrubs.— With reference to 
your reply to N. Benson, on the subject of pruning 
shrubs, in vour issue of June 20th, may 1 say that 
there is an excellent Is. hook which treats of this 
subject, called "The Handy Book on Pruning.” by 
James Cdalc?—B ertha F. H. Paul. 


Flower shows.— We have received from Messrs. 
Austin and McAsItin. 89, Mitch ell-street, Glasgow, a 
handy little card giving the dates of the various 
flower shows held throughout Scotland. It can lie 
had free from the above, and will, no doubt, prove 
very useful to exhibitors. 'I'he dates of fome shows 
in Ireland, and also some in London, such as those of 
the National Rose Society, the National Sweet Pea 
Society, ami the Chrysanthemum Society, are also 
given. ___ 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. The monthly meeting of this 
society was held on Juno 15th at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Vincent-square, S.W., Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis in the chair. Four new 
members were elected. The amount, of sick 
pay was £35 8s. since the last meeting. 
A member over seventy years of nge was put 
on the benevolent fund, subject to Rule 19. 
clnirne 3. The committee hope that members 
will do all they can to induce young gar¬ 
deners to join the sobietyi, and so make pro¬ 
vision for themselves in their old ager- 
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FRUIT. 

WORK IN THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

The principal matters demanding attention j 
in the fruit garden at the present time are 
the training in of the young growths on 
Peach and Nectarine-trees and wall fruit- 
trees generally, the watering of borders 
close up to the walls, excepting such cases 
where the rainfall has been deemed suf¬ 
ficient, the mulching of the same, and, finally, 
either in combating insect foes or in adopt 
ing fiuch measures as shall prevent them 
from becoming troublesome. 

With regard to Peach and Nectarine-trees, 
the young shoots are now ii) just the right , 
condition for training, for, being green and I 
supple, they can l>e laid in wherever re- | 
quired. Before tying or fastening them back 
to the wall, give each tree a final look over, ' 
and remove any shoot or shoots for which i 
there is not room, or where they are likely 
to become too thick later on. Young shoots 
standing at a distance of 5 inches to 6 inches 
apart all over the tree will furnish an ample 
supply of bearing wood for another season. 
Apricots will need to have the breast wood 
cut back to four leaves, and after furnishing 
all bare places on the walls and providing 
for contingencies, in the shape of dead and 
dying branches by laying in suitable and 
conveniently-situated shoots to take their 
places, spur back the remainder of the side 
growths to form fruiting spurs. Where 
heavy crops have set, the fruits may be 
further reduced, but at the same time leave 
a margin in case of such eventualities occur¬ 
ring as casting of the fruit, etc. After, or 
while the stoning period is being passed 
through, sweet Cherries, which are fast ap¬ 
proaching the ripening stage, should have 
another look-oyer. When, after pinching 
back all superfluous growths and giving an¬ 
other tie to leading shoots and extensions, 
give all that are not too advanced in ripen¬ 
ing a good washing with clean water. The 
surplus shoots on Morellos should he either 
dispensed with altogether or spurred hack to 
four leaves, and lay in or tie hack the re¬ 
mainder to the face of wall or trellis. Some 
prefer to let these shoots grow straight out 
from the wall until the crop is gathered, and 
then prune and tie them. The shoots cer¬ 
tainly keep the nets away from the walls, 
and thus prevent birds getting at the fruit, 
but this ran be effected with the aid of forked 
sticks, so that I fail to see what advantage 
there is in deferring the work till n later 
period. 

Wall Plum trees, which have not, set any 
too abundantly, are making clean, healthy 
growths, and now require attention. Here 
again all such shoots as are not needed for 
furnishing and extending the trees will lie 
pinched or cut hack to five leaves. In the 
case of old or established trees, whose 
branches may lie fur/fished with old land de- 
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crepit spurs, advantage should lie taken of 
the presence of these young shoots to lay in 
one here and there, with the object of train¬ 
ing them up so that they may eventually re¬ 
place some of these old and worn-out 
branches. Pear trees trained diagonally or 
fan-shape will also need much the same 
treatment, the object being the same—viz., 
to get the walls furnished as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, both in regard to young trees and in 
keeping the branches well furnished with 
spurs on thase fully established. Care must 
be taken with young, diagonal trained trees 
to see that the leading shoot is not stopped, 
and that the young growths at the extremi¬ 
ties of the brandies are also tied in intact. 
The stopping of cordon trees, whether of 
Cherry, Pear, or Plum, should lie delayed 
somewhat longer, when all side growths had 
best lie pinched to four and five buds, leav¬ 
ing the leaders intact in all oaces where they 
have not yet filled their allotted space. With 
respect to 

Watering, there is no doubt that the bor¬ 
ders are moist enough up to within 2 feet 
of the walls, but it is within that zone where 
the danger lies just at present, especially in 
the case of walls having deep brick founda¬ 
tions, which, need hardly lie stated, are very 
absorbent of moisture. There should be no 
guess-work on this point, but the soil must 
lie tested and water applied unstintingly, if 
found necessary, mulching the surface after- 
' wards. Aphis attacks on Peach, Plum, and 
Morello Cherry-trees must lie dealt with 
promptly, otherwise the points of the young 
shoots will become crippled. One applica¬ 
tion of a well-proved insecticide will either 
check or kill them off, when a good hosing 
or a daily washing with the garden engine 
will finish what the insecticide has left un¬ 
done, and keep the trees clean afterwards. 
See that newly planted trees are kept con¬ 
stantly moist at the roots, and ns aphis ap¬ 
pears to lie rather prevalent on the points of 
the shoots of Apples and Pears, these must 
be sprayed with an insecticide, ami hosed 
the day following. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Pears —By this post I send small oard- 
board-box, with my name and addre s thereon, con- 
I taining diseased Pears of different ports, from 
pyramid, espalier, and single cordon trees. The 
bloom was healthy, and set well, and the trees are 
in good foliage. The top-soil had been taken off, and 
the roots dressed with basic slag and kainit. The 
disease begins with small, black spots, but no. insect 
I can be found, and there is healthy fruit on the same 
trees, ('an you account for the disease and give any 
1 remedy? -Carr 8. Gi.yn. 

[The Pears you send hear unmistakable 
evidence of having been killed or brought 
into the condition in which you found them 
by the maggots of the Pear-midge (Diplosis 
pyrivora). This is a dreadful scourge, and, 
unfortunately, there is, so far, no remedy 
with which to combat it. The winged insect 
j deposits its eggs in the flowers of the Pear 
! just as the buds are opening (hence the diffi¬ 


culty of dealing with it), which in due course 
hatch out, and the mnggots or grubs at once 
commence feeding on the interior of the 
fruits. When full grown they either leave 
the fruits or fall with the latter to the 
ground, and then escape, burying themselves 
in the soil, where they pass through the 
chrysalis stage. The full grown midges ap¬ 
pear in the spring months. The presence of 
the maggot is always denoted by the fruits 
assuming a swelled and unusual appearance, 
and after a time one or two black spots ap¬ 
pear on their sides. The only thing to be 
done is to go carefully over the trees and 
remove all the tainted fruits and burn them. 
By doing this each spring you will greatly 
lessen their numbers, but unless others in 
your neighbourhood resort to the same 
measures it is almost hopeless to look for 
extermination of the pest. As regards win¬ 
ter remedies, you appear to have taken the 
proper course in removing the surface soil 
and in affording a dressing of basic slag and 
kainit, and this w r e advise you to continue. 
Also give the trees a thorough cleaning 
every winter by spraying with caustic alkali 
solution.] 

Pigs growing too strongly —I should be much 
obliged if you could tell me what is the matter with 
my Fig-tree? The foliage is strong and abundant, 
and a little time since it had an abundance of fruit, 
some of which I enclose. Only three Figs have not 
shrivelled and are swelling properly. The same thing 
has happened for the last three years. It is trained 
on the west side of the house against the dining¬ 
room wall, and is protected from the north wind by 
a projecting conservatory. Is it want of water or 
manure or that the shoots have not been stopped? 
If the last is the cause, could you plainly tell me 
liow and when the stopping should be done? 1 am 
greatly obliged for information you sent, me re black 
Vine weevil. -G. A. Sims. 

[It is quite evident that the roots of your 
Fig-tree have got out of bounds. Your best 
course will be to open a trench at from 3 feet 
to 4 feet from the stem ns soon as the treea 
shed their foliage. This treneli should be 
1 foot in width, to admit of the work being 
done conveniently and expeditiously, and he 
carried to a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet, 
so that the soil can he cut away from under 
the bavse of the hall, tunnelling under one 
half of the hall at a time. In the digging 
of the trench cut dean away all roots found, 
arid when the one half of the hall has been 
exposed in the manner described, fill in with 
brickbats and mortar rubble, placing this in 
layers ajul ramming ns firmly os possible to 
get it. The brick-rubble, being of a dry 
nature, and possessing no manurial consti¬ 
tuent, will have a direct tendency to check 
exuberant root growth in future, and being, 
moreover, 1 foot in thickness, any roots that, 
may penetrate will he of a fibrous nature 
only for some time to come. The best way, 
of course, in dealing with Fig trees is to 
enclose their roots in a kind of brick tank. 


3 feet to 4 feet square, concreting the bottom 
and building the sides with bricks laid in 
cement, and making provision for the outlet 
of water at one corner into a rubble drain. 
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If the above work is carried out early in the 
coming winter you may leave the pruning 
until the spring, when the growths on the 
wall-trained tree may be thinned out, cutting 
away all the weakest and retaining those 
well furnished with embryo fruits, which will 
be plainly visible at that date. Just suf¬ 
ficient wood should be laid in to furnish the 
wall, and no more. Should next season 
prove a dry one, pay particular attention to 
root watering, and when the fruits are swell¬ 
ing towards maturity give liquid manure 
weekly; or, failing this, dissolve 2 oz. of 
Peruvian guano in each gallon of water 
required.] 

Outside v. Inside Vine-borders.—I should be 
much obliged if you would kindly give me the follow¬ 
ing information Is it best to have a Vine-border 
partly inside or altogether outside? I have a lean-to 
vinery in which there were Vines, but these were 
very old, and I have taken them out, and the Vines 
in this were planted with the roots both inside and 
out; but if it is no decided advantage, 1 would pre¬ 
fer to have them altogether outside. I intend to 
make a new border and concrete the bottom. Also, 
i«* it advisable to grow more than one rod to each 
root? My vinery will hold seven Vines. Should 1 
get seven different Vines, or could 1 grow two or 
more rods to each Vine? If the Vines are planted 
outside, should not the roots be put through the wall 
as near the top as possible, and the border outside 
made up to just rover the hole through which the 
Vine is taken? I only have sufficient heat in vinery 
to keep out frost and keep up a little heat during 
very cold weather. The Black Hamburgh Vine is 
what I thought of planting.—H. Stew art. 

[In your case it would be a decided ad¬ 
vantage to have the Vine-border made up en¬ 
tirely outside. Inside borders or such as are 
partly inside and partly outside the house 
are best for early and late Grapes, but for 
mid-season or main crop supplies the out¬ 
side border gives the best results, inasmuch 
as the soil is in a more equable condition 
generally as regards moisture, and such bor¬ 
ders entail less labour in regard to watering. 
You will 1)3 doing quite the right thing in 
constructing a new border and in concreting 
the base ; and with regard to the number of 
rods to plant you can, if you wish, plant 
from three to four, and take up two rods 
from each, but it would take you longer to 
accomplish than if you take up single rods. 
This latter is what we advise you to do. If 
you desire seven different varieties you will 
be compelled in that event to plant seven 
separate canes. When Vines are planted in 
outer borders it is customary to pass the 
canes through holes cut in the brickwork 
just under the wall plate, and to leave as 
little of the stem exposed as possible. The 
portions of the steins unavoidably left bare 
are generally protected from winter frosts 
and the hot summer sun by having hay bands 
wound round them. Make the border as 
high as you can, because the more elevated 
it is the warmer and drier will it l>e during 
the winter months. Allow a fall of 3 inches 
or 4 inches between the back and front of 
the border when completed ; but, of course, 
at the present you will need but a section 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in width, and then add 
the remainder by instalments and as re¬ 
quired. As you employ but little fire-heat, 
you cannot, under the circumstances, do bet¬ 
ter than plant Black Hamburgh. When 
sending queries, please write on one side of 
the paper only.] 

Falling Apples (W. IT. I .).- The small 
Apple fruits sent bear apparent evidence of 
having Ix*en frosted earlier. Assuming, 
however, that, frost is not the cause of their 
falling, for the fruits show evidence of much 
internal injury, then the injury must arise 
from the roots being in sour, wet soil, and 
thus failing to produce bloom that is well 
pollenised, hence the fruits are imperfectly 
set or formed. Naturally it is difficult to 
determine the cause without seeing the tree 
and the soil in which growing. You mention 
the trees may be too wet at the roots. Are 
we to infer from that remark that the soil 
is specially wet, or that it is but ordinarily 
moist, as, if so, then no harm should result 
from that, provided the loots are not deep 
in poor or sour soil. If the tree is not too 
large, wo should advise its being lifted next 
October, the coarse roots partly trimmed, 
then the tree replanted quite shallow, using 
with the soil old mortar refuse, wood-ashes, 
and a little basic slag or bone-dust. So 
treated the tree may D|^>duce sound fruits. 

Digitized by GOOglC 


VEGETABLES. 

RATE BROCCOLIS. 

Judging by what has been seen in our 
markets, the white Broccoli season seems to 
have been an exceptionally good one, as I 
have rarely seen white heads so fine and 
clean or so cheap and abundant as this 
spring. I could have purchased scores— 
nay, hundreds—of very fine, solid heads on 
May 23rd at our usual Saturday market in 
Kingston at 3d. each—heads as perfect in 
form, solidity, and whiteness ns could be 
found in any private garden in the kingdom. 
From what part of the country these came I 
do not know, but, probably, from the Mid¬ 
lands. Many of the heads had that high, 
almost conical, form seen in the true Model 
variety, and, doubtless, others were of those 
known as Lnte Queen, Methuen’s June, or 
others that have good late reputations. At a 
time of the year when most, descriptions of 
Broccolis or Sprouts are over, and only 
medium-hearted spring Cabbages or expen¬ 
sive Asparagus are in, then these cheap, 
solid, white Broccolis become of the greatest 
edible value, and merit wide encouragement. 
There are two strong objections to planting 
large breadths of these Broccolis. One is the 
risk of having the plants destroyed by severe 
frosts, and in past years 1 have seen large 
breadths in the Middlesex market fields, 
where the culture has been of the hardest, 
destroyed wholesale. We had for all de¬ 
scriptions of Brassiere last winter a season 
of comparative mildness, hence the abun¬ 
dance of heada this spring. The second 
primary objection is that late Broccoli are 
so long on the ground, being planted in July 
and August, and not cleared till the end of 
May, that it does not pay to grow’ them, aB 
it is too late to follow with crops of Pota¬ 
toes, Peas, Beans, or other forms dissimilar 
from the Cabbage tribe. In private gardens 
that or other objection does not hold, be¬ 
cause the breadth of any late variety is re¬ 
latively small. 

A. D. 


HOEING WEEDY GROUND. 

It sometimes happens that on taking to a 
new garden the owner finds weeds in abun¬ 
dance, entailing much labour to keep them 
under. No way is so good to accomplish 
this as hoeing. To do this properly it is im¬ 
portant that all the crops should be sown in 
rows—especially things of slow growth in 
their early stages—or it is well nigh impos¬ 
sible to keep them clean. The rows should 
br» 12 inches apart.; thus a Dutch hoe 9 inches 
wide can lx* used without coining into con¬ 
tact with the crop. For small growing 
things a width oT 9 inches between the rows 
is enough, using a 0 inch hoe. This year 1 
have taken some dirty ground. Now the 
growing-time is come many fast-growing 
weeds soon choke the crops, and for some 
things l have had to put down the garden 
line on the rows to guide the man in hoeing. 
This spring I sowed some Crown Anemones 
early in April. During May the weeds grew 
so fast that it was almost impossible to keep 
the seedlings clean. Nothing equals the 
Dutch lux*, as it leaves the weeds on the top. 
ft. is important to keep the hoe clean, so that 
it. can pass through the soil readily. It is 
also advisable to do the work on a sunny 
morning, when the weeds soon dry up. 

Dorset. 

WEAK-GROWN PEAS. 

(Reply to “F. A. S.”) 

Your Pea-plants sent bear a very thin, weak 
appearance, and a semi-starved aspect. 
Judging by the roots, they do not seem to 
have got, out of the few inches of top soil 
in the trench, and, probably, have not got 
into the manure 4 inches in thickness below. 
We regret to differ from any gardener, but 
yours did wrong in not making the trench at 
least 16 inches wide. When the top spit of 
12 inches was thrown out, a layer of 2 inches 
of manure should have been put in, then 
that well mixed with the bottom 10 inches 
to 12 inches of subsoil, which 6hould be well 
broken up. Then most of the soil thrown 
out should have been returned to the trench, 


and on that other 2 inches of manure, which 
should have been with a fork well mixed 
with that soil. That should have been done 
a week or two before the Peas were sown, to 
enable the soil to settle down. The drill 
for the Peas should have been 4 inches wide 
and 2 inches deep, the seed Peas being placed 
in the drill fully 2 inches apart each way in 
the drill, no two Peas touching each other. 
If the variety was a tall grower—that is, 
from 5 feet to 6 feet, the seeds should have 
been from 3 inches to 4 inches apart, to give 
the plants ample room. It is a bad method 
to draw a drill that is broad at top, but 
narrow at bottom, as the Peas when sown 
all run together, and thus the plants get 
crowded and starved. Really to do Peas 
well the ground for them should be trenched 
from 24 inches to 30 inches deep in the 
winter, and have a good dressing of half- 
decayed manure worked in deep, and a 
further dressing more shallow. Then if the 
drills be fully 6 inches wide, and the seed 
sown in them quite thinly, the result is a 
fine growth and a great crop of pods. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Celery-maggot.— Will you kindly tell me, 
throuthe medium of your valuable paper, what id 
infecting my Celery and Parsnips. 1 planted W)0 
Celery-plants ten days ago. There was then no 
evidence of these blisters, in whieh are to he found 
.small gruhs. Is there. un>thing 1 could get to dress 
them with? I eliould very muni like to save them, if 
possible. Rector. 

[Your plants have been attacked by the 
grub of the Celery-fly, which lives on the 
softer portions of the inside of the leaf. 
When the grubs are present in large num¬ 
bers. ns in your ease, the plants are very 
much injured by the loss of so much foli¬ 
age, and become weak, sickly, and stunted. 
Tile grubs may be found from the middle of 
June to the end of November, and as there 
are two or more broods of this insect dur¬ 
ing the season, it is very desirable that the 
grubs of the first brood should be destroyed, 
so as to prevent, if possible, any future 
generations. This is rather troublesome, 
but it may be done very effectually by pinch¬ 
ing that part of the leaf where the grub is 
between the finger and thumb, or cutting 
the infested leaves off and burning them. 
Broadcast sprinklings of soot and Lime will 
often prevent the flies depositing their eggs 
in the leaves, hut when once the maggot 1ms 
developed, nothing but rigid hand-picking 
will eradicate it. You ought to go over your 
plants carefully, and, wherever seen, de¬ 
stroy the maggot. One picking may suffice, 
hut, if not, you must repeat it. It is almost 
impossible i.o do anything effectually to¬ 
wards exterminating this insect in its other 
states ; the eggs arc very small, and, being 
laid between the skins of the leaves, it is 
almost impossible to detect them.] 
Vegetables at flower shows.— “A. D.” 
(p. 221) deplores the fact that gardeners do 
not go in more largely for exhibiting vege¬ 
tables at the Temple anil other shows ; and 
he certainly hits the nail on the head when 
he says that it only requires the stimulus of 
prizes to bring them to the front. In far 
too many shows the vegetable cultivators get 
very little encouragement. I allude prin¬ 
cipally to the prevailing custom of putting 
flowers of all kinds in the front rank, fruit 
in the second, and vegetables are just put 
into whatever corners are loft. Yet every 
gardener knows that to get up a really good 
collection of vegetables takes far more time, 
skill, and forethought than it does to set up 
a few stands of cut flowers. Of course, 
practical gardeners who look beyond the im¬ 
mediate effect of colour are seen in groups 
eagerly discussing the merits of the exhibits, 
anil cottagers, as a rule, are very keen on 
vegetable culture ; but it is the coldness and 
Lack of appreciation that are shown by the 
crowd that damp the ardour of would-be 
vegetable growers, and I would suggest to 
all who have the arrangement of mixed 
flower shows that if they really desire to 
see vegetables come to the front they should 
at least see that they are given a foremost 
place on their exhibition tables, for nothing 
discourages gardeners more, after all the 
care necessary to get up a collection of vege¬ 
tables, than to find them consigned to a back 
seat at the show.—J. G., Gosport. 
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A group of the Bardfleld rrimrosc (Primula elatior). 


WORK AMONG THE SWEET PEAS. 
The weather of late has been ideal for the 
Sweet Peas. The heavy rains have 
thoroughly moistened the soil, and these, to¬ 
gether with the warmer weather, have just 
suited the plants. It hardly seems credible I 
that a fortnight since the plants were looking 
eo unsatisfactory, having been blown about 
by the winds, and apparently suffering from | 
the exceptionally cold nights. On looking 
through the plants lately, I noticed how the I 
recently developed tendrils were looking 
round for some support, and this was an in- I 
dication that the plants would derive con¬ 
siderable benefit by the insertion of small, 
twiggy stakes between those already inserted, I 
as a first means of support. This may have 
been done already in 6ome gardens, and the 
plants may be helped very considerably now 
if pains be taken to give them just the atten¬ 
tion they really need. 

That a good foundation may be laid and 
the well-being of the plants promoted, it is ! 
well at all times to see that the growths are 
assisted in covering satisfactorily the trellis- 
work or stakes ineertecTMor their sdpRprt. 
Unless this be done, t^e chinfces i.^JtkiUthe I 


drawing the hoe along either side of the row, 
the trough is easily formed, and in this way 
I the plants aro able to take full advantage of 
all the water that is applied. In the case 
| of the earlier batch of plants, some of them 
will be soon coming into flower, and will 
benefit by a dose of weak liquid-manure. On 
no account must strong manure-water be ap¬ 
plied at any time, and, should the weather 
be very dry, first apply clean water, about 
an hour later giving them manure-water in 
weak doses. 

Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests, as 
often at this period aphides attack the 
plants. A spraying of soap-suds in diluted 
form will effectually eradicate the pest, or, 
if this be not possible, a solution of Quaseia- 
chips will answer equally well. 

A point to remember as the plants come 
into flower is to remove the blossoms before 
seed-pods develop. It is astonishing how 
quickly Sweet Peas deteriorate when seed- 
pods are allowed to develop on the plants. 
Gather the blossoms regularly every morn¬ 
ing. Flowers gathered early are fresh, and 
! last much longer than when gathered later in 
the day or during the cool of the evening. 


OSTROW SKI A MAGNIFICA. 
This splendid plant is, when 
seen at its best, undoubtedly 
one of our finest hardy peren¬ 
nials. It was introduced from 
Bokhara in 1887, but though it 
has been known for over twenty 
years in this country, it cannot 
be said to have proved a success 
in the majority of gardens. In 
Northamptonshire it grows luxu¬ 
riantly, having attained a height 
of 7 feet 2 inches. The soil in 
tliis case is reported to be heavy 
and to contain lime. If every¬ 
one could grow the Ostrowskia 
in this manner it would be very 
popular; but, unfortunately, 
few are able to do this. As a 
rule, in the south it may be seen 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in height, 
and in many cases much 
smaller, and rarely exhibits any¬ 
thing approaching the vigour of 
the Northamptonshire plants. 
The roots are exceedingly brittle, 
and it is almost impossible, even 
with the greatest care, to lift a 
plant from the open ground 
without breaking them—a fact 
that renders its transplantation 
a matter of the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. Even when it is, ap¬ 
parently, permanently estab¬ 
lished it often dies. Consider¬ 
able difference of opinion exists 
as to its winter treatment. Certain writers 
assert that it commences its root growth 
in November, and that, therefore, from 
that date it should have all the moisture 
available. Others advocate its protection 
during the whole winter until its young 
growths pierce the ground in the spring. 
Some years ago Mr. Archer-Hind had a good 
plant of the white variety, which grew about 
5 feet in height and flowered well every 
summer. This plant was invariably pro¬ 
tected by a hand-light through the winter. 
One year this protection was omitted, with 
the result that the plant never appeared 
again. This would lead to the inference that 
it is wiser to protect during the entire winter 
than to allow the plants to absorb the rain¬ 
fall from November onwards, as recom¬ 
mended by the first-named writers. It is, 
probably, advisable to plant the Ostrowskia 
in heavy soil, and to mix with this a good 
proportion of old, broken-up mortar. The 
bed should be fully 3 feet deep, as the roots 
go down a long distance. Perhaps the best 
method of establishing the Ostrowskia is to 
raise seedlings and to plant these out when 
they are about 6 inches high in the soil re¬ 
commended. A group of vigorous plants has 


tendrils of some of the leaders will fasten on 
to the nearest one adjoining, this throttling 
the growths, and rendering many of them 
of verv little use afterwards. 

Look over the plants from time to time, ' 
and regulate the growths. Most important | 
at thi6 period, also, is the stirring of the soil 
between the plants. It is possible that the 
quarters in some cases have got hardened by 
constant walking between the rows. We 
make it a rule to fork over the ground very 
lightly occasionally, in this way aerating the 
soil, and undoubtedly contributing to the 
suecc.'■ofid culture of these plants. Where 
the plants arc in rows, we also use the Dutch 
hoe frequently, by these means keeping weeds 
under, and aerating the soil close to the 
roots. 

Should we experience a spell of very dry 
weather, the plants would benefit very con¬ 
siderably by copious applications of water. 
This must be done in no niggardly fashion, 
but, by making a trough-like arrangement 
of the soil along the whole length of the row 
of plants, it is possible to apply water in 
abundance, and satisfy their needs. By 


DOUBLE NARCISSI BECOMING 
SINGLE. 

I have been much interested in reading what 
“E. J. S.” writes of the double white Narcis¬ 
sus reverting to the single on being lifted 
and replanted, as my experience has been the 
same. I had at one time quantities of 
double white Narcissi, and scarcely any 
singles. In altering the garden, I marked 
them carefully when in flower, and moved 
the singles into one bed and the doubles into 
another. The following year there were a 
gr^at many singles in the double bed, and 
eventually they almost all came single ; and 
some I gave to a friend when moving them 
have also all, without exception, reverted to 
the single form. I have now a few double 
ones that have been left growing for years in 
the same place, but they have got very near 
the surface, and this year most of the flower- 
buds have gone blind. I am sure they want 
replanting, but I should bo sorry if they alL 
turned single. What would you advise? 
Would any special kind of soil be more apt 
to cause this reversion? I have very good 
medium soil, neither very heavy 
nor very light, and the garden 
lies on a slope facing south, so 
is very warm and sunny. I 
shnll be much obliged for auy 
information. A. C. M. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BARDFIELD PRIMROSE 
(Primula elatior). 

This is a very interesting native plant, in¬ 
habiting one part of Essex, and commonly 
called trie Bardfield Oxlip. Now, as the Ox- 
lip is a true hybrid between the common 
Primrose and the Cowslip, it is much better 
not to call a distinct Primula by the same 
name, and so we call it the Bardfield Prim¬ 
rose. It is a very vigorous plant, growing 
well in auy heavy soil with us, and in a 
hedgerow without care. Good old plants of 
it are effective, although less clear in colour 
than our garden or wild Primroses. It is 
distinct, comes true from seed, and is easily 
increased by division. Among native plants 
that people seek to naturalise this may well 
take a place. We have had it several years 
growing under a hedgerow, in Grass, and 
increasing in strength annually. 
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a magnificent appearance when in flower, the 
great blossoms being fully C inches in 
diameter and satin like in texture. The 
colours are lilac-blue and pure white, the 
latter being the more beautiful variety. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


THE IIEN-AND CHICKEN HOUSELEEK 
(Sempervivum ulobi t erum). 

A collection of Scmpervivums or House- 
leeks is extremely interesting, although those 
who have fully studied the genus or who have 
seen and examined a really large collection 
will be decidedly insistent upon the point that 
eo many are “too much alike." In fact, 
many of them have such a close resemblance 
that there might well be a drastic reduction 
of names, much to the benefit of the would-be 
purchasers, who are at present bewildered by 
the array in a few catalogues of specialists. 
Among the most distinct, however, is the 
pretty little S. globifcrum, well named the 
Hen-and-ehiekcn Ilouseleek, because of the 
large number of small offsets it produces, 
and the way in which they are thrown out 
well above the parent plants. It havS been 
well said that they are like little balls on the 
surface. Other species have some of its 
characteristic featurc6, but none own it in 
so marked a degree as this Sempervivum. 
Apart from this, it is a pleasing plant of its 
class, with its JittJie rosettes, scarcely ever 
more than an inch and a half across, and of a 
light green, tipped with chocolate under¬ 
neath. The small rosettes arc almo.t purple 
in their colouring, while the flow'ers are of a 
pale-j'elllow'. S. globiferiun is one of the 
hardiest of the Houseleeks, and is a capital 
thing for a sunny rockery or for grouping on 
the stones of a rough stone edging of a 
border of light soil and in full sun. it may 
also be employed on walls, and even on 
roofs ; but its small size makes it desirable 
that, it should be placed where it can be well 
in view, as much of its attraction lies in what 
is seen on a close examination. Like many 
Kempervivtims, it likes lime, but this has a 
tendency to cause free-flowering, which, in 
turn, means that increase is slower, as the 
flowering rosettes die after blooming. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


The Turkey's - beard' (Xeropliyllum nsplio 
dploidcf).—It may intercet your readers to see a 
j'tiot-o of Xeropliyllum a-spliodeloides, which has been 
in bloom for some time in my garden here. It i> 
unusual to see the flower. I believe. 1 have had the 
plant some year?, but it never bloomed before. The 
flowers, of a pale primrose colour, open by degrees up 
the stalk, so the plant lasts a long time in bloom. 
1 am sorry the photograph does not give the whole 
of the plant, but it is merely like a little tuft of 
firass, and the flower, on a thick stalk, grows up 
vigorously from the centre of the plant. Perhaps you 
will tell me if you have known it to bloom often, and 
if it ever flowers two years in succession. It must 
be hardy, ns it is in the open border, with no pro 
tret ion, ami we bad 2u decs, of frost in April and 
also at the new year.— Mrs. Stlwart, Bnrynly, Pa/- 
narc, N.B. 

[Individual plants after blooming take n 
rear or so to recover, but they always flower 
the second year a* well as they did the first. 
It likes moisture, in summer when growing, 
but should be kept dry during the winter. 
It flowers through May, June, and July, and 
is a native of South East America. It can 
be increased bv division, which, however, 
must be dona with great care. We regret 
that the photograph vou send has been too 
much reduced to obtain any good result.] 
Clematis Jackmanl dying — Could you tell me 
the Tea son of a Clematis Jackmani suddenly wither¬ 
ing for no apparent reason after having made excel 
lent growth during the early part of the season? The 
new shoots suddenly withered and drooped. The 
Clematis Is an old one, and has flowered well for 
many seasons. It is growing up the side of a house 
facing east.— R. C Tarr. 


[We should think your old plant upon an 
east wall has suffered from drought, especi¬ 
ally as it lute done so well in previous years. 
When once such plants become thoroughly 
dry, no amount of after watering will bring 
them back to their original healthy condi¬ 
tion the same season. We should advise you 
to cut this plant down to within a foot of the 
ground ; then, if roots are all right, strong 
growths will break up, and you will have a 
display of blossom lower down than hereto¬ 
fore. We prefer to 
of C It in at is each 
L'l Hti: : ■ fe 


tribe 



much better than seeing the blossom up near 
the leaves and bare stems underneath. But 
all the tribes should not be so treated- only 
those that blossom on the young wood. Un¬ 
fortunately, Clematises that arc grafted have 
an unfortunate habit of suddenly dying off, 
which is by sonic attributed to a disease 
doubtless brought about by the pernicious 
forcing adopted in their infamy.] 

Lilium rubellum from seeds.— It may be 
of interest to readers to know that 1 have 
raised a batch of seedlings of the lovely 
pink flowered Japanese L. rubellum, which 
has the reputation of being a miffy garden 
plant, and that at the present time upwards 
of fifty of these seedlings arc now in flower, 
carrying altogether ninety-three blooms, the 
most vigorous examples bearing three blooms, 
others two, and the remainder one. These 
plants from babyhood have continued to im¬ 
prove in health and strength, whilst in the 
same garden imported bulbs have never been 
a sueee.'s after the first year, lloine-ripened 
seeds were sown in the autumn of 1903 in a 
compost of peat and sand, and placed in an 
intermediate temperature, the young plants 
appearing in six weeks from the time of 
sowing. They were left in the seed-pane 
until the following spring, when they were 
pricked off into shallow boxes in a compost 
of two parts peat to one of sand. The seed 
lings were placed 2 inches apart each way, 
and were left in the boxes undisturbed. They 
were wintered each year in a frame. In 
March, 1007, they were transplanted into a 
bed of peaty soil among dwarf Rhododen¬ 
drons. The bulbs then varied in size from 
1 inch to 1£ inches in length. Each one was 
encased in silver-sand, and nil grew away 
vigorously; about twenty of them flowered 
in June of the same year. Last winter they 
were left undisturbed, and this year they 
are considerably stronger. Whether they 
will continue to improve, or whether they 
have attained their maximum strength, re 
mains to be seen ; 4he present result is, how 
ever, sufficient to prove that this Lily will 
grow vigorously ami flower in this country 
when started from seeds.—D., in 'T/m Field. 

Zinnias. I quite agree with “Woodbast- 
wick ” that the Zinnia is a troublesome 
annual, and it never dots any good unless 
it can be grown freely, so that, it is a great 
mistake to sow it too early. This year, by 
not sowing until the end of April, I have 
done pretty well with the Zinnias—that is. 
they are out, and safe, if the slugs will only 
leave them alone. This year slugs are very 
troublesome in our heavy soil ; there are, or 
were, a dozen under every cloth 1 have 
caught literally thousands by putting heaps 
of bran about, and on the top of each heap a 
piece of wood—generally the cover of a 
sweetmeat box, used for sowing seeds in. 
These traps, however, must lx* laid early in 
the spring—even ns soon as February, when 
the slugs first wake up, for later on they 
find so much to eat that they are not so keen 
on bran ; and, besides, by dropping them into 
a tin of salt water in March you destroy mi 
born generations. M. L. W. 

Veronica rupestris and Lithospermum 
prostratum. Many people are under the 
impression that these are only suitable for 
rockwork. It is true they make fine masses 
of colour ill the rock garden and grow freely, 
but they are none the less valuable as border 
plants. I know' nothing that gives such a 
colour in bed or border in a dry, sandy soil 
during May and June as these two plants. 
Some years ago, when living in North Hants, 
the soil being dry, I had masses of Litho¬ 
spermum from 2 feet to 3 feet across in the 
front of an ordinary hardy plant border. 
Adjoining this were big plants of the Pro¬ 
phet-flower (Arnebia echioides) with larg? 
patches of the dwarf Silcne. During the 
first week in June I saw in a Surrey garden 
these two plants in fine flower on the margin 
of a border with other hardy plants and low- 
growing shrubs at the back. Seldom have I 
seen Lithospermum doing so well. It was 
from 2 feet to 3 feet across, and the owner, 
remarking on how rapidly it grew, added he 
should give it unlimited space. The deep 
blue was glorious against a Golden Yew at 
the back- Almost equally beautiful was the 
Veronica. I have seen this doing very good 


service as a carpet to early-flowering bulbs. 
Only recently 1 saw it used as a ground¬ 
work to yellow Spanish Irises. 

A pretty new annual ((Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca).—At the Temple Show an award 
of merit was given to this, which promises to 
be a very valuable plant for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration. It was raised from 
seed sent from Namaqualand, and forma a 
freely-branched plant of rather slender 
growth, clothed with oblong, broadly- 
toothed loaves. The flowering examples, 
as shown, were from 15 inches to 
18 inches in height, the blossoms each 
3 inches or so across, being supported 
on erect stalks about 6 inches long. The 
colour of the guard petals is bright glossy 
orange, with a purplish tinge at the base, 
surrounding an almost black disc. I am not 
aware how it behaves in dull weather, when 
Home of those South African Composites shut 
up, and are thus rendered ineffective, for 
during my visit the sun waft shining brightly, 
and it was then certainly very beautiful.—X. 

Iris cristata.—This low growing, ever¬ 
green species from the Eastern United States 
of America, has been known in this country 
for over 150 years. Considering its great 
beauty, it is surprising that it is so uncom¬ 
mon in gardens, but one rarely meets with it. 
It will not grow' in heavy soil, but. should 
be provided with a compost of sandy peat, 
in which it will flourish. It also appears to 
enjoy the shelter and moisture afforded by 
adjacent stones, over which the rhizomes 
creep. It generally flowers in the month of 
May, but often produces blooms again in the 
autumn. A mass 3 yards in length and a 
yard acrces is a lovely sight in the month of 
May. for on it nearly a thousand flowers 
will be expanded at the same time, creating 
a sheet of lavender-blue, spangled with gold. 
The name cristata is due to the yellow 
crests on the falls. Where this little Iris 
flourishes, it. often spreads into the gravel 
paths, in which it appears quite at horn-'. 
Its growth in peculiar. It throws out long, 
slender rhizomes above the ground, which 
thicken and become fleshy toward the apex, 
from whence arise the leaves and flowers. Tin 
rooting process again commences, and fresh 
rhizomes are thrown out, after the manner 
of a fci Law berry. The leaves are about 
5 inches-in height and £ inch in breadth.— 
S. W. Fitzherbert. 

lonopsidium acaule. — This charming 
little annual, a native of Portugal, should be 
in every garden. From January till the end 
of April it has been a «lieot of bloom with 
me, and is exceedingly pretty when carpeting 
spring bulbs, such as the gorgeous Tulipa 
Greigi, bulbous Irises, and the Chionodoxas. 

I first sowed it several years ago, since when 
1 have never had to renew it, as it springs 
up in thousands from self-sown seed all over 
the garden, even in the gravel patlrn and on 
the tops of walls. With me it in never out 
of bloom, as the seeds, dropped at various 
times, produce plants that flower at different 
seasons, though the main display is in the 
early months of the year. A few years ago 
it suddenly appeared in a reserve garden, 
some distance away, where it had never been 
sown. Possibly seed might have been ad 
liering to some plant or bulb that was 
brouglit there from the other garden. At any 
rate, its appearance was welcomed, and it 
has now spread over a large pprtion of the 
ground. Wherever seedlings appear, they 
are never interfered with except to make 
room for other plants, as they are surface - 
rooting, and do harm to nothing. Some of 
the patches are over 6 feet in length and 
3 feet across, and form veils of soft lavender 
blossom about 3 inches in height, that are a 
sheet of flower for many weeks. It is some¬ 
times known as the Diamond Cress.—S. W. 
Fitzherbert. 

Ourisia cocoinea. —This beautiful plant, 
which is a native of the Andes of Chili, 
is somewhat capricious in its behaviour. 
It is sometimes found to thrive under the 
most unlikely conditions, and often fails 
even when the greatest care is taken to pro¬ 
vide for its every requirement. Moisture 
and partial shade are certainly essential to 
its well-being, and when these are present 
it i- often’-, found in good health in varying 
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soils. Clay and heavy loam have been re¬ 
commended for it, and one writer has men¬ 
tioned it as flourishing amongst blocks of 
slag from the pig-iron blast furnaces; but 
eandy soil is probably as satisfactory a staple 
as can be found for it. In one garden, )vhere 
the soil is of this description, it is a weed, 
rambling about everywhere among the rocks, 
and spreading year by year. In another gar¬ 
den it grows luxuriantly on the moist banks 
of a stream in semi-shade, the soil being ad¬ 
hesive loam. It has been written of as a bog 
plant, but, though abundant moisture is 
beneficial to its health, a bog-bed is by no 
means to be recommended. If a fair depth 
of porous, gritty peat be provided, and the 
plants are given copious waterings through 
the hot summer weather, there is no reason 
why they should not succeed, though the suc¬ 
cessful culture of the plant is, more or less, 
a matter of chance, and it may well happen 
that a piece in an out-of-the-way part of the 
garden, which has been forgotten, may 
thrive, while plants carefully tended will 
fail. Early in June a large colony, bearing 


ORCHIDS. 

BRASSO L^ELIA HELEN. 

This pretty and distinct hybrid was first 
raised by Mr. Charlesworth from Lrelia tcnc- 
brosa and Brassavola Digbyana, and when 
exhibited by him at the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 28th, 1002, it was given an 
award of merit by the Orchid Committee. 
Like the majority of hybrids obtained from 
B. Digbyana, the sepals and petals, narrow 
in comparison to the size of the labellum, are 
of a bronzv-rose, the large, handsome lip 
prettily fringed, and in colour pale rosy-lilac. 
In habit the plant is somewhat similar to 
Lmlia tenebrosa, the seed-bearing parent. 
It is a free growing hybrid, and, being very 
free-flowering, several plants should be in¬ 
cluded in tlio collection, especially where 
large, handsome flowers are required for cut¬ 
ting. 

Plants of this hybrid arc now pushing out 
I their new growths, and from these will soon 
I proceed numerous young roots, which gene- 



Brasso-Laulia Helen. From a photograph by F..Mason Cood, Winchfield. 


a hundred or more flower-spikes, from a foot 
to 14 inches in height, some carrying as 
many as fifteen drooping scarlet blossoms, 
provides a beautiful picture, and every en¬ 
deavour should be made to successfully 
cultivate this charming plant.—S. W. Fitz 

HERBERT. 

Fuchsias in beds.— Sometimes when Fuchsias in 
pots are plunged in beds out-of-doors they do not 
give so satisfactory results as those planted out of 
pots, and the Tea son is not far to Geek. Those in 
pots do not get that nutriment from the soil, nor 
the full advantage of rain those planted directly in 
ttic soil do. Those who plant them out should see 
that during a dry period at least that they are speci¬ 
ally looked after, watered, and given stimulants now 
and Again. Fuchsias are just as prolific in their 
blooming as any other plant out-of-doors, if rightly 
treated.—T ownsman. 

Sweet Williams.—Few plants are more entitled 
to the phrase “old fashioned” than are Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, and in certain country gardens one come6 across 
them year by year, blooming with a richness that for 
a time seems to put other flowers in the background. 
Those who would have Sweet Williams another year 
should take the opportunity and get in the 6eed now. 
It is a mistake to attempt to grow old plants on 
from year to year. They may go through the winter 
as far as March, but often then they succumb. The 
young plants have more vitality about them, and 
always give more satisfactory results.—W oodbast- 
wick. 
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rally give promise of robust flowering 
growths. If a plant has overgrown its recep¬ 
tacle, it will require repotting, and the opera¬ 
tion should be done at once, 60 that the young 
roots may, without being checked, enter, 
and quickly obtain a firm hold of the new 1 
compost. If repotting be delayed until the 
roots have grown much, they are almost sure 
to receive considerable injury, which is 
always detrimental to the well-being and to 
the speedy establishment of the plant. When 
repotting, every care should be taken not to 
break or injure any of the small new roots, 
which arc 6uro to be pushing out from the 
old ones, these side roots being of the greatest 
benefit to the plant, especially after having 
been disturbed by repotting. The pots 
should be about one-fourth filled with clean 
crocks, placing the larger pieces over the 
bottom, with smaller ones on the surface. 
Then cover the drainage with a thin layer 
of the roughest of the compost, which should 
be made ouite firm by ramming it down with 
the handle of a hammer or potting-stick. 
The potting material should consist of equal 
parts of Osmunda and Polypodium fibre, cut¬ 
ting it up moderately fine', and then, with a 


very fine sieve, removing all the small dust, 
afterwards mixing a fair quantity of small 
crocks with the compost, so as to ensure good 
drainage. Pot the plant with moderate firm¬ 
ness, especially in the centre and well up 
under the rhizomes, keeping the base of the 
plant just a trifle below the rim of the pot. 

After repotting, place the plant in a rather 
shady position in the Cnttleya-housc, and for 
several w r eeks only sufficient water should bo 
given round the edge of the pot to keep the 
rooting medium just moist. Such treatment 
is preferable to keeping the plants wet, as it 
will induce the new roots to proceed quickly 
towards the sides of the pot, on wdiich they 
soon obtain a firm hold; and when this 
has occurred, and growth is progressing 
favourably, the quantity of water may be 
gradually increased. Previous to repotting 
a large, strong specimen plant, the grower 
will observe that in the majority of cases 
there is a number of old back pseudo-bulbs, 
which, if retained, would necessitate placing 
the plant in a rather large pot. As these 
bulbs are of no use whatever to the plant, 
they should be removed, leaving about three 
bulbs behind each leading growth. The back 
pseudo-bulbs should, if it is desirable, to in¬ 
crease the stock, be laid on some Sphagnum 
Moss, which should be kept well syringed. 
If the eyes at the base of the bulbs are sound, 
new growth will soon commence, when the 
pieces may be repotted separately, and sus¬ 
pended well up to the roof glass in a shady 
corner of tho Cattleya-house. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The great concern for the time being is to 
promote a free growth, at the same time 
affording tlie plants a good, open position, 
where the wood may be w’ell ripened, in this 
way laying the foundation of future success, 
and ensuring the development of buds at the 
best possible period. Much may be dono 
towards promoting the well-being of the 
plants by constantly going through them, 
and attending to small details of culture. 
Side shoots are developing in the axils of 
the leaves quite freely in the more fonvard 
plants, and these must be rigorously removed 
before they attain any size, otherwise they 
will bo drawing unnecessarily upon the re¬ 
sources of the plant, and weakening the main 
growths to some extent. When the plants 
are not carefully examined, it is not at all 
unusual to see growths several inches in 
length, hidden away behind the main shoot, 
especially when the plants arc crowded in 
the standing-ground. Unless these are re¬ 
moved speedily, deterioration will certainly 
set in, and risk of damage to the plants in 
their removal also bo experienced. 

Just now the points of the shoots are very 
lender, and fall a ready prey to insect pests 
that are becoming troublesome. The little 
jumper is already piercing the points of the 
stems about an inch from their apex, causing 
them to heel over, and rendering the shoots 
absolutely useless for future work. This is 
very disappointing, and is a serious matter to 
these who grow their plants for exhibition. 
It is a good plan, on each occasion of visiting 
the standing-ground, to tap the wires to 
which the stakes supporting the plants are 
secured, this disturbing the “jumper” when 
he is at work, and thus saving many valu¬ 
able shoots. It is also a good plan to lightly 
pass the hand over the points of the shoots, 
this also disturbing the “jumpers” at their 
work of destruction. These are small items, 
and, apparently insignificant; but they mean 
much to those who are prepared to take the 
trouble to observe them. Green-fly and 
black fly are troublesome in some cases, but 
these pests are easily removed by dusting 
the affected shoots with Tobacco-powder. 
Watering is an important item in tlie suc¬ 
cessful culture of the Chrysanthemums at this 
period. The plants should be examined 
three or four times each day, especially on 
warm days should this attention be given. 
Often growers fill up the space between the 
surface soil and the rim of the pot once, and 
think they have satisfied the needs of the 
p^fjpt. As a matter of fact, the surface soil 
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only becomes moistened in this way, and the 
soil and roots in the lower half of the pot 
very often are quite dry, and the plants fail 
to progress in consequence. Watering should 
be done thoroughly, and the grower should 
not rest content until he is quite satisfied that 
the whole of the ball of soil and roots is 
thoroughly saturated. In the late afternoon 
or evening of hot days plants will derive 
considerable benefit by syringing the foliage 
with clear water, or the same results may be 
achieved by w r atoring overhead with a fine- 
rosed can. 

If the whole of the plants have not yet re¬ 
ceived their final potting, this should be done 
rs soon as possible. If through pressure of 
other work this has been delayed, it were 
better to apply weak applications of manure- 
water to the plants in tho smaller pots, in 
order to keep them in a healthy condition. 
Unless this be done, the plants will meet cer¬ 
tainly deteriorate, and cviL consequences fol¬ 
lows Keep the standing ground free from 
weeds, as these harbour insect pests, such as 
slugs, etc. In open and exposed situations it 
is a good plan to stand planks, tiles, or slates 
on edge on the sunny side of the pots, in this 
way keeping the roots cool. E. G. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xalosanthes coccinea (syn. Cra-ssula coecinca). 
- Would you kindly tell me the name of plant, flower 
awl foliage of which I enclose? Is it suitable for 
bedding out? When is the proper time to tdrike 
cuttings? I.should be grateful if you would give me 
all the information you can about it. — East WOOD- 
HAY. 

[The name vve give at the head of this 
note. It is one of those good old greenhouse 
planks that have from some cause or other 
ceased to be popular. Not many years ago 
it was one of the most brilliant plants in col¬ 
lections of stove and greenhouse plants, for 
its natural season of flowering when grown 
in a greenhouse is from midsummer to the 
end of July, and gardeners arc well aware 
that ut that date there is not so much variety 
in plants that flower naturally as there is in 
May and early June. If half-a-dozen strong 
shoots are placed round the edge of a 4-inch 
pot they will soon strike root, and in the 
spring, if shifted into fl inch pots, will pro¬ 
duce many heads of bloom. The plants do 
not need very large pots, and quite large 
specimens may Ihj grown in pots of from 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter. By cutting 
out the old, straggling growths after flower¬ 
ing, tho plants may be kept of useful size for 
a good many years.] 

Cerberas.—It is now just twenty-one years 
since the best-known of all the Gcrberas— 
viz., G. Jamosoni—first flowered in this 
country.' It was discovered at Barberton, in 
tho Transvaal. For some time after this, 
Gerbera Jamesoni was occasionally met with 
in gardens and nurseries; but it remained 
far from a common plant till Messrs. Low 
raised it by the thousand at their Bush Hill 
Park nursery, and from there a large num¬ 
ber was distributed. Except slight, differ¬ 
ences in the individual shades of colour, no 
marked divergence from the normal form 
was met with till Mr. Lynch, of Cambridge, 
took the genus in hand, and between G. 
Jamesoni and other species, he obtained a 
number of distinct and charming varieties. 
While the flowers of G. Jamesoni are of a 
glowing ecarlet, or nearly so. the newer forms 
are of various shades of white, pink, salmon, 
and scarlet. These newer Gerberae cer¬ 
tainly form a delightful feature in the green¬ 
house at the present time, and it is more than 
probable that they are destined to occupy a 
far more prominent position before many 
years have passed aw ay. Their culture is not 
at all difficult, as they will thrive in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Care must be taken not to 
over-water during tho winter. In favoured 
districts they may be regarded as hardy.—X. 

Azalea rossflora. —Quite a large group of 
this pretty little Azalea formed a very notable 
feature at the Temple Show. To the botanist 
all these Azaleas are Rhododendrons, and 
that under notice is classed as a variety of 
Rhododendron (Azalea) indicum, though it 
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differs widely from the forms generally 
grown. It is a slow growing plant of spread¬ 
ing habit, clothed with small, narrow leaves 
of a light green tint, while the flowers, which 
are about a couple of inches in diameter, are 
of a bright salmon-pink colour. They are 
very double, the petuls being imbricated in a 
regular manner, and, when partially ex¬ 
panded. the blossoms resemble little Rose¬ 
buds. It is hardier than most of the varie¬ 
ties of Azalea indica, as it will stand most 
winters around London. Given greenhouse 
protection, it is, however, seen to greater 
advantage, as the flowers then open out fresh 
and bright, whereas in the open they are apt 
to be disfigured by cold winds, and from their 
lowly stature are often splashed by heavy 
rains. It is sometimes propagated by graft¬ 
ing on to a naked stem, as our friends on 
the Continent treat nearly all the Indian 
Azaleas, but it is far more pleasing when 
allowed to assume its natural- character of a 
dwarf, spreading bush. It was first intro¬ 
duced from Japan about thirty years ago by 
the then prominent nursery firm of Messrs. 
Rollison, of Tooting, and distributed as A. 
Rollisoni. Another name for it is Azalea 
balsainimeflora. According to the Kew 
Hand list, the correct name is Rhododendron 
indicum balsamineeflorum.—G. S. C. 

Two pretty and interesting greenhouse 
Climbers.—In the cool portion of the T range 
at Kew, there are now flowering two very 
pretty climbers, nearly related to each other, 
and both natives of South Africa. The first 
—Sandersonia aurantiaca—pushed up from a 
curiously forked tuber slender twining stems, 
which reach to a height of 3 feet to 5 feet, and 
are clothed with thin, bright-green, lanceo- I 
late leaves. The flowers, which aro borne I 
singly on long, slender stalks from the axils 
of th'e leaves on the upper parts of the shoots, i 
are broadly urn-shaped, nearly an inch in 
diameter, and of a bright- orange colour. 
Though somewhat thin in texture, they re¬ 
main fresh for some time. The second—Lit 
tonia modes ta-—is a more pronounced 
climber than the Sandersonia, while the 
flowers are larger and bell shaped. It is a 
native of Natal, and was introduced there¬ 
from about fifty years ago. Both conform to 
the same treatment—that is to say, they 
gradually go to rest in the autumn, ami 
throughout the winter should be kept dry. 
Then, early in spring, the tubers should he 
shaken quite clear of the old soil, and be re¬ 
potted in a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf- 
mould and sand. A little water must be 
given, but care should be taken not to give 
too much, especially until the young shoots 
make their appearance. After this their 
growth is rapid, and they soon reach the 
flowering stage. The curiously forked tubers 
are. though smaller, very much like those of 
that well-known tropical plant, Gloriosa 
superba.—T. C. 

A new Croton (C. Fred Sander).- Among 
the most popular of stove line-foliaged plants 
must be included the Crotons, represented 
by varieties innumerable. From a botanical 
standpoint, they really belong to the genus 
Codiroum, and are all regarded as varieties 
of C. pictmn, a common shrub in tropical 
countries. These gar don forms differ widely 
from each other some have long, narrow 
leaves, some flat, others twisted, some have 
broad, Laurel like foliage, while in the variety 
Fred Sander the leaves are trilobed in 
shape, the lower part being of a rich golden- 
yellow. while the tips are bright green. It 
is certainly a very promising variety, and 
formed a conspicuous feature at the Ghent 
Show, where it was included among the new 
plants contributed by Messrs. Sander. More 
recently it was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society at the recent 
Temple Show.—X. 

Platytheca galioides. This New Holland 

plant, at one time better known ns Tre- 
mandra verticillata and Tetratheca verticil- 
lata than by that at the head of this note, 
is quite distinct from anything else of its 
class, and, withal, a beautiful flowering plant 
for the greenhouse. It forms a slender-grow¬ 
ing Heath-like plant, whose wiry stems are 
clothed with very narrow leaves disposed in 
whorls of eight or ten. The saucer-shaped 
blossoms, which aro of a beautiful shade of 


blue, aro drooping, and supported singly by 
long, slender stalks. These blossoms are 
borne on the upper parts of the shoots, which 
lengthen out and continue to produce flowers 
for some time. Owing to this feature the 
flowering season of the Platytheca extends 
over a considerable period. For its success¬ 
ful culture it needs to be cut back hard after 
flowering, and given much the same treat¬ 
ment as the different Heaths and Epacrises. 
It is a native of south-west Australia, and 
was introduced therefrom in 1845.—X. 

Plants for small unheated greenhouse 
(J. II.). — If you need as early a display of flowers as 
l>ossilile in your unhealed greenhouse, the principal 
things you can obtain are hardy bulbs, for such 
things as Hyacinths, Tulips, Bcilla sibirica, Nar¬ 
cissus of different sorts, and similar objects will all 
flower well in su b a structure, and anticipate the 
usual season of blooming out-of-doors by a suffi¬ 
ciently long period to make yourB thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated. Again, a few other hardy plants (not actu¬ 
ally bulbs) that are often grown for forcing readily 
lend themselves to flowering under glass, particu¬ 
larly Spirsra japonica. Diclytra spectabilis, and Lily 
of the Valley. Small shrubs, too, can be recom¬ 
mended, such as Dcutzia gracilis, 1>. Lcmoinei, hardy 
Azaleas of different kinds, iTunus sinensis flore-pleno, 
and Hpirtea confusa. Of fine - foliaged plants you 
have but little choice, unless it be a few of the 
hardy Ferns. Throughout the summer you could 
keep your greenhouse gay at very little expense with 
such as Pelargoniums. Fuchsias, Begonias, etc., etc. 
Lilium longiflorum, loo, -grown hi such a structure 
will, about the end of May, unfold its silvery 
trumpets, and later on you may have L. auratum, 
while L. speciosum bridges over the time between 
some of the summer plants and the Chrysanthemums. 
A few of the last with the scarlet Salvia splendens, 
the blue Salvia azure h grandiflorn, and the latest 
C hi in as will flower as long as you cun reasonably ex¬ 
pect any in an indicated structure. Yes; you cun 
transplant Beetroot. 

Primulas for winter and springs -Sometimes 
young plants of Primulas collapse in the summer 
when they are most promising. One day they look 
fresh, and the next they are limp and 6ccm to lose 
all vitality. This may be traced not infrequently to 
over-watering. One of the greatest mistaken i3 to 
keep young plants in a house all summer, often on a 
shelf near the glass, where they get dried up pre¬ 
maturely, and become quite debilitated and worn 
out owing to the great heat they have to suffer. 
The best place for Primulas at this time of the year, 
and until September, is a cool frame on tho north 
side of the garden on a bed of ashes. Indeed, the 
cooler they are kept the better. The plants should 
be given plenty of room and not pushed up against 
each other so as to injure the leaves.—F. W. D. 

lionicera sempervlrens minor. For a long 
time this Honeysuckle has formed an annual feature 
oil the roof of the greenhouse at Kew; but though 
Its value for such a purpose has been demonstrated 
over and river again, it is very seldom acen else¬ 
where. .According to Loudon, Loniccra sempervirens 
is a native of New York to Carolina, and was intro¬ 
duced in 16f>6. He also mentions as varieties major 
and minor, this latter being the one which is used 
with such success as a greenhouse climber at Kew. 
The flowers, borne in clusters, are tubular in shape, 
and scarlet and yellow in colour.—T. C. 

A beautiful new Cordyline — Under the name 
of Drar'iena Douce!ti var. De tirootei, a first-class 
certificate was, at 1 lie Temple Show, given to what is 
apparently a varety of the well-known Cordylino 
australis. The plant as shown was a perfectly fur¬ 
nished specimen, with long, narrow, gracefully recur 
viug leaves. These are margined and striped with 
golden-yellow, an additional feature being furnished 
by the bright-rid of the mid-rib. For such a beauti¬ 
ful flne-foliaged plant as this, one may reasonably 
anticipate a great future. 


Value of night ventilation.— It is spe¬ 
cially neecasary to give night ventilation to 
fruit-houses and cool plant-houses, lfc does 
not follow, of course, that tho ventilators at 
night will lie open to their full width, hut on 
mild, calm nights from Juno to September 
the Lights may be left open to full or nearly 
full width. At the present time we are 
leaving Tomato houses with free air on the 
ridge. Vineries arid Peach-houses also 
should have enough ventilation at the ridge 
to keep up a steady circulation. But on a 
change of weather coming, there will be a re¬ 
duction in the ventilation to meet the altered 
conditions. Some of the nights have been 
quite warm, the thermometer at 11 p.m. being 
over 60 degs., with free ventilation at the 
ridge. One has to study the outside tempera¬ 
ture. Fit the inside to meet it. Fires in 
most houses have been discontinued for the 
time being, but for Cucumbers, Melons, 
Pines, and stove plants, fires will still be 
necessary except, it may be, during a spell 
of hot weather, which is not generally very 
lasting. 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding cover* 

(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 0d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, SJd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may he had of all newsagent*, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE KATHLEEN. 

The splendid pyramidal clusters of blossom 
which the single-flowered Multiflora Roses 
will produce 6upply that charm and useful¬ 
ness which would be lacking were the blooms 
produced in small sprays. In the case of 
the variety here illustrated the colour effect 
of one truss of bloom is most attractive. The 
soft carmine-red tint under glass is as 
brilliant as in Begonia Gloirc do Lorraine, 
and there is in each flower a showy white 
eye. In addition to the colour charm there 
remains the _ fact of the wonderful lasting 
qualities of the blossoms. The trusses will 
remain on the planks quite a long time after 
all the flowers have developed. In a cool- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

that I would commend to all who have 
leisure to carry out the work. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Win. Paul and 
Son, of Waltham Cross, for the blooms from 
which our photograph was prepared. 

Rusa. 

ROSE MME. MELANIE SOUPERT. 
This Hybrid Tea will be largely grown, for 
who can hut admire its long, tapering buds 
and half-open blossoms, which expand into 
largc-pctalled, semi-double flowers of re¬ 
markable size. The colouring is a delightful 
mixture of salmon yellow with a suffusion of 
carmine. If caught right, it will be a grand | 
exhibition flower, but, like White Lady and 
some others, it will be very liable to fail at 
the critical moment when the judges come 
round. As a Roso for the garden it cannot 


ROSE BLAIRI No. 2. 

For flowering early in June there is no more 
beautiful Rose than Blairi No. 2. Its flowers, 
of a rich blush-pink, are eo freely produced 
that one marvels the variety is not in greater 
demand. I saw it recently clothing an east 
wall, and evidently the cottager knew how to 
care for it, because there were blooms which 
exhibitors years ago would have been glad of. 
I often think this old Rose must possess some 
Tea-scented blood in it, for the wood and 
foliage resemble those of this tribe in many 
ways. As a standard, Blairi No. 2 is a great 
success, if the old wood is replaced now and 
then by the younger growtns, which may 
always bo induced to appear by a judicious 
use of the knife after flowering. It makes 
one of those grand heads that, give such a 
dignity to the standard Rose. There is no- 



Rose Kathleen. 


house the decorative effect of these Ramblers 
may be reckoned on for fully one month. 
This is a matter of considerable value to all 
who have much decorative work to do. Yet 
another quality of this Rose in common with 
most of the Multiflora group is its habit of 
flowering right from base to summit, which 
renders it possible to have quite low plants 
covered with blossom either as pot speci¬ 
mens or outdoors. 

The variety Kathleen resembles to some 
extent another sort named Stella, introduced 
by Messrs. Soupert et Notting in 1906, but 
there are differences in form of the clusters 
and also in habit, but whether both will be 
required remains to be seen. We cannot 
have these Rambler Roses too distinct, for 
they are multiplying so rapidly, and soon 
we shall have many amateurs cross-fertilis¬ 
ing and raising their qwa*sorts, a pastime 

'3itized by G(X gle 


fail to please, aud, well established, it is a 
good grower. There are now so many of 
these yellowish shades among the Hybrid 
Teas that it is difficult to make a selection. 
A charming group could be made by plant¬ 
ing the various sorts in one large bed, plac¬ 
ing them in threes or fives of a sort. To 
mingle together harmoniously I would name, 
in addition to the Rose under notice, Prince 
de Bulgarie, Joseph Hill, Betty, Edu Meyer, 
Lady Wenlock, Mme. Jenny Guillemot, 
Mme. Philippe Rivoire, Mme. Ravary, Mar¬ 
quise do Sinety, Mons. Paul Lede, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Peggy, Mme. Pernet Ducher. 
and Senateur Belle. Each 6ort is worthy of 
a small bed to itself, but where this is im¬ 
possible, then groups as stated would make 
a really charming feature in any garden, and 
prove very interesting. W. X. 


thing of the dumpy character about Blairi 
No. ‘2, and one could wish there were more 
of this tribe grown as standards. 

To anyone who possesses plenty of space, 
I would recommend the planting of a strong 
bush on its ow r n roots of Blairi No. 2, allow¬ 
ing it to grow naturally. Give it at least 
6 feet of space each way, and if in good soil, 
a fine specimen will be the result in a year 
or two. Just loop up the central growths to 
a stake and allow the others to fall outward. 
They will be covered with blossom, and if 
6ome of the oldest wood is cut away im¬ 
mediately after flowering, a healthy condi¬ 
tion of growth is maintained. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose.— I have a 
Marshal Kiel Rose, planted two years ago, the 
roots in a bed. outside, and 'the head brought into 
cool greenhouse. It has three rods on it. Last_year 
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it flowered a little, and I pruned it back where it 
had flowered, to two eyes of main rods. It has not 
flowered at all this year. It looks healthy, but has 
only made, in the two years, about 3 feet each rod. 
but has many laterals. How ought I now to treat 
it, and should it be pruned now, and, if so, how?— 
M. F. W. 

[It is rather it mistake to prime this Rose 
until it has made considerable growth under 
glass. If the plant is healthy at the roots, 
it should have made more growth than you 
state. Perhaps it got injured during the 
winter. It is always best to plant the roots 
inside, if possible, or if planted outside the 
plants should be on (standard or half-stan¬ 
dard Briers, so that only the Brier stem is 
exposed to the weather. If the plant does 
not grow more this summer, we should plant 
another next autumn, using the standard or 
half-standard form. If it is possible to make 
a border for it indoors, you should not mind 
the trouble of doing this, for the results will 
well repay you.] 

Increasing a Sweet Brier. -I have a nice- 
coloured Sweet Brier. Could you tell me how and 
when to propagate cuttings?—G. H. 

[The Hybrid Sweet Briers, of which yours 
is. probably, a variety, may be freely propa¬ 
gated from cuttings of this season’s growths, 
inserted in October. The cuttings should be 
about 8 inches long, and if you can detach 
Borne with a “heel,” or portion of the 
previous year’s wood, you would obtain a 
greater percentage of rooted plants. This, 
however, is not so very important. So long 
as the wood is nice and firm the cuttings will 
root well. Dig up a piece of ground in the 
open garden and plant the cuttings in rows 
about 10 inches apart, and the cuttings 
1 inch or 2 inches apart in the rows. Do 
not put in any manure, but work into tlie 
soil plenty of sand, supposing yours is not a 
sandy soil. When planting, cut down the 
soil the depth of the spade, so that there 
is a wall of earth against which the cuttings 
are placed. Put a little sand at the bottom 
of the small trench for the base of the cut¬ 
tings to stand upon. Dig up some soil to 
the cuttings, and tread firm. The top of 
each cutting should be about an inch or so 
out of the soil when the soil is finally placed 
against them. Having thus planted one row, 
proceed to cut down another wall of earth 
ready for the next row'. After the winter 
the cuttings should be pushed down, as the 
frosts will force them a little out of the 
ground. The plants can be transplanted the 
following autumn, or allowed to grow 
another year. Cuttings from hedge Briers, 
Rambler Roses, etc., can be made in the 
same way, and they come in useful for hud 
ding other Roses upon, and also for various 
purposes. Seed from the beautiful Hybrid 
Briers, if sown in a frame during the 
autumn, and protected from birds and mice, 
will give you some interesting tjeedliims that 
may be different from existing kinds.] 

Moss Rose not opening- - 1 should be much 
obliged if you could tell ine the reason why a white 
Mot-s Rose that I have pot does not open its blooms 
properly? Last year it did not flower at all, although 
there whs plenty of buds on it. It looks the same 
tins season, although the bush is in a perfectly 
healthy state. —G. Me!'., Kirktoim, Skene, E.B. 

[Perhaps your Rose is Blanche Moreau. 
'J’li is Rose does not expand very freely, but 
it should do bo now that we are having such 
nice sunny weather. It is possible there are 
too many flower-buds on the plant. Try re¬ 
ducing the buds by one half, so a9 to con¬ 
centrate the energies of the plant more upon 
the fewer buds. Keep the soil well hoed, 
and give the plant a gallon or so of weak 
liquid-manure. Another season we should 
advise you to prune the growths rather more 
severely. If the annual growths are re¬ 
tained about 8 inches long this would be 
about right.] 

Climbing Roses In pots —How should I treat 
climbing Roses on own roots in pots? They have 
just Unified flowering, having been in greenhouse till 
now. They are making strong growths, about 4 feet 
high, twisted round sticks. I do not want them to 
get much bigger. Will they flower well again next 
year? They are in 9-inch and 10-inch pots — 
M. F. W. 

[As you do not desire your plants to in 
crease much in size, you would do well to 
cut away at once some of the old wood, and 
then tie the long growths now being pro¬ 
duced in an upright manner. Allow them 
to grow unchecked until September, then re¬ 
move the extreme /ends. The plaits would 
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bo the better if grown under glass until 
about August. After this they cau be placed 
outdoors against a wall or the end of a green¬ 
house, where they can receive as much eun 
as possible to harden the wood. Keep the 
plants outdoors until December, then bring 
them under glass and prune. You can then 
cut them back to any length desired, and 
coil them around sticks or in any other form 
you desire. Some should be grown in pyra¬ 
midal form. They look so much more 
natural in this way. Do not neglect to water 
well whilst growing, and keep the syringe 
well employed morning and evening to check 
red-spider.] 

Blind or flowerless shoots on Roses 

(A. A. Mackcson ).—Wo think the season 
last year was mainly responsible for the 
floworless shoots, although we have nothing 
much to complain of The excessive wet 
weather encouraged a very soft growth, and 
we had not a particularly good autumn for 
ripening the wood. Unless the wood is well 
ripened one cannot expect much blossom. 
You do not furnish us with much detail as 
to your method of pruning or the varieties 
that are flowerless. If you prune some 
varieties back very hard they will make 
growth only, and you have to wait until the 
second year for the blossom. It is always a 
good plan to go over the plants in Septem¬ 
ber and remove the old wood, retaining, in 
the case of bush Roses, three or four, or 
four or five, oT the best of the current year's 
growths. By so doing the air and sun can 
penetrate to the scoots remaining, and thus 
aid in the ripening process. Climbing Roses 
on fences should l>e opened out as much as 
possible, not only to admit light to the 
growths, blit, also to partially check sap 
which would help to the production of 
blossom. 

Polyantha Rose Mignonette. This is one 
of the earliest introductions of a very popu¬ 
lar class of Rose, and all who know the 
variety will not he slow to acknowledge this. 
Its colour is blush, shading to sort rose. 
There are so many varying tints of blush and 
pink in the flower that they always create 
a charm when planted in a mass. It belongs 
to the multiflora section of this group, there 
being two distinct classes, the one repre¬ 
sented by Mignonette favouring Rosa multi- 
flora in the huge pyramidal clusters, the 
other more like the Tea Rose in the branch¬ 
ing heads of blossom. These Roses arc so 
useful for planting in the mass or for edging 
Rose-beds, and also to plant along carriage 
drives, that one cannot have too many of 
them. Plant fairly close—say, 1 foot apart 
—and prune to the ground each year, if a 
lowly growth is desired. This Rose would 
be delightful planted closely beneath a few- 
extra tall standards of Euphrosyne, both of 
them flowering together about the third week 
in June.— Rosa. 

Rose Rubin. This very pleasing Rambler 
Rose is now (June 20tb) flowering freely, 
and a very effective picture it makes with its 
rich ruby-red blossoms. The flowers are 
semi-double, about 2 inches across, and 
freely produced in clusters of three and five. 
The buds arc charming, and when they cx 
pand the white base to the petals forms a 
very telling contrast to the bright colouring 
of this variety. The ruby-red colour seems 
to pervade both wood and foliage, making 
this a most distinct sort to grow. It was 
introduced by J. C. Schmidt in 1899, and is, 
therefore, by no means new, although not 
much known. It is a very effective half- 
weeping sort, making a grand head either 
upon ordinary standards or extra tall stems. 
It is not unlike, in tint, the old Rose Fellen- 
berg. Perhaps the colour is rather deeper, 
but this old Rose would make a fine under¬ 
growth for standards of Rubin, both flower¬ 
ing together, although, of course, Fellenberg 
would go on blooming nearly all the summer 
and autumn. Rubin makes an excellent pil¬ 
lar Rose, and it would also look well grown 
as a free bush ; indeed, most of the multi¬ 
flora Roses are adapted to this mode of 
growth. Very often they are more effective 
grown thus than when placed upon lofty 
pergolas where they cannot be seen.— Rosa. 

Rosa Hugonis. —In this the 6hoots are 
slender—willowy, they may be called—and 


they are in leaf early in May, the flowers fol¬ 
lowing in a fortnight, so that before May ifl 
out the whole bush is covered with elegant 
single sulphur-yellow flowere, each nearly 
3 inches across. Late frosts did not affect 
them, nor do the plants appear to require 
any particular soil or treatment; they are 
as happy in ordinary garden soil the com¬ 
mon Dog Rose is. The history of thie Rose 
was given in the Botanical Magazine three 
years ago, when a coloured plate (t. 8,004) 
of it was publitthed. It was raised from 
seeds sent by Father Hugh (Pater Hugo) 
Scallan, a Catholic missionary in Western 
China, and forwarded to Kew in 1899.— The 
Field. 

Rose Soleil d'Or. —What a glorious colour 
this Rose has this year ! It seems to me to 
be deeper in hue than in other years, unless 
it is that its wonderful colour strikes one 
at the beginning of the Rose season. If it 
were of a better shape, what a fine Rose it 
would be! The oclire-red and yellow are 
very distinct, and I know of no Rose that 
can be compared to it in colour. It is flamed 
with that nasturtium-red which is present in 
Ma Capucine aud on the outer petals of 
Mine. Pierre Cochet. I like to see it as a 
standard when well grown. It is apt to make 
a stumpy sort of head, but that can be over¬ 
come by careful pruning, which should be 
severe. Soleil d’Or may rank among the 
early-blooming Roses, and it could be very 
suitably planted with tlie Austrian Briers in 
making a pretty golden and yellow group for 
early June flowering. The rich perfume of 
both blossom and foliage is a distinct char¬ 
acteristic of this Rose. W. X. 

Rose William Shear. This magnificent 
Rose will, probably, rank as one of Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Son’s best introductions. It 
is one of those large petalled flowers that 
make an impression not readily erased. The 
colour is the purest pink, with delicate ochre 
veinings, which show up no well on tbo huge 
petals. One is not surprised this Rose re¬ 
ceived the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society, for it deserved it, which is more 
than one can say for some Roses that have 
received this honour. In growth William 
Shean is quite vigorous enough to make a 
fine standard, and one can imagine what a 
well grown standard will be like, rivalling, 
if possible, Caroline Testout for this pur¬ 
pose. As a pot-plant William Shean is ex¬ 
cellent, the grand blooms that were shown 
at the Temple Show in May testifying to 
this, and all who admire a really large bloom 
should procure some pot-plants next 
autumn.— Rosa. 

Crowing the new Roses.—I am sure it 
would be a great boon to many people be¬ 
sides myself if some Rose-grower would give 
a list of, say, two dozen of the newer Roses 
which can be depended on to grow. I grow a 
good many Roses in my small garden, but 
1 waste a lot of time and trouble upon 
plants which only dwindle away because I 
know nothing about their constitution when 
l buy them. I bad Bessie Brown four years 
and never got a properly opened bloom; 
Mildred Grant lived two years and produced 
one small bloom. I have had Comtesse de 
Nadaillac for six years, and though it grows 
very well, I have only had two really good 
blooms from it. I want plants that will crow 
and bloom like Caroline Testout and Marie 
Van Houtte, and it would be a great help 
if some one who has grown these newer Roses 
would say something about their constitu¬ 
tion.—H. D. Stratton. 

Growing Roses for exhibition —May I protest 
against the statement made by ** W. X.,” in his 
article on “ Roses for Exhibition” (which appeared 
in your last issue), that it was useless for anyone to 
think of exhibiting unless lie grew 200 to 300 Rom- 
trees It seems to me a great pity that lie should 
say this, as the majority of amateur Rose-growers 
have not anything like this number of plants, and 
will, after reading this, be deterred from trying their 
luck on the show table. My personal experience may 
help to encourage them. I grow less than 100 exhibi¬ 
tion plants, and showed ten times in the last two 
years at local shows, only falling to get a prize once. 
“ W. X.” omits Bessie Brown from his list of the 
best twenty-four sorts!—R. E. Tomson, Luton. 


"The English Flower Garden and Homo 

Grounds.”— New Edition, 10 th, revised, with descrip . 
tions of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. Sd. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HIMALAYAN LILAC 
(Syringa Emodi). 

Compared with tho common Lilac, this is 
altogether a sturdier-growing shrub, whose 
stout branches all have an upward tendency. 
They are clothed with oblong-shaped leaves, 
•1 inches to 5 inches in length, and glaucous 
underneath. These leaves are much firmer 
in texture than those of the ordinary Lilac. 
The flowers, borne when the blossoms of the 
ordinary Lilac arc over, are disposed in erect 
panicles. They' are in some cases nearly 
white, and in others tinged more or less with 
rose. When at its best, the Himalayan Lilac 
is a handsome 6 hrub, and is perfectly hardy 
in this country'. Like its better-known rela¬ 
tive, it is not at all particular as to soil or 
situation. X. 

THE ROHE ACACIA 
(Robinia Hispida). 

No other shrub is liable to be con¬ 
founded with this member of the False 


blossoms, and many whoso claim to recogni¬ 
tion is to be found in their distinct habit or 
difference in the foliage. A comparatively 
new species of this section—Robinia neo- 
mexicana—promises to become a very beau¬ 
tiful tree. The flowers of this are white, 
tinged with pink, and it bloonis earlier than 
the common kind, while a second crop of 
blossoms is often borne in August. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cratsegus Crus galli pyracanthifolia-I shall 
feel obliged if you will let me know the mime of the 
flowering tree of which I enclose a specimen. I have 
had a great many names given to it by apparently 
competent people, but I have a dilllculty in getting 
hold of the correct name. It appears to me to have 
been grafted, as far as I can make out, on the com¬ 
mon Hawthorn, and I think I have seen a few spines 
upon it, but I am not quite sure.—F. J. Bvtuam. 

[The name* of the specimen you send is 
Crataegus Crus-galli pyracanthifolia. It is 
a very curious variety of the Cockspur 
Thorn, which derives its name from the 
large, formidable spines with which it is 
plentifully furnished; yet, strange to say, in 
this form the spines are almost, if not quite, 


The Himalayan Lilac (Syringa Einodi). 


Acacia family, and when at its best it is re¬ 
markably showy. Though referred to as a 
shrub, which it really is, this Acacia is 
usually grafted or budded on to a naked 
stem of the common Locust (Robinia pseud- 
acacia), and it must then be regarded rather 
in the light of a low tree than a shrub. It is 
of a loose, rather straggling habit of growth, 
arid the wood being very brittle, it is best if 
planted where it is sheltered from strong 
winds, as not only are the branches liable to 
be broken, but if grafted, the point of union 
may give way. The pinnate leaves are larger 
and of ft deeper green than in the other 
kinds, while the flowers, borne in pendent 
racemes, are also large. Their colour is a 
bind of bright purplish rose, which causes 
them to stand out very distinctly among the 
other Leguminosae, 59 many of whose flowers 
are of some shade of white or yellow. 

The common False Acacia (Robina pseud- 
acacia) is one of the handsomest of trees, 
either in or out of flower, as in its delicate. 
Fern-like foliage it is totally unlike any other 
hardy tree. In the typical form the flowers 
are whitjB ; but there v^riyies Qtji^ink 


wanting. Tho tree lias a peculiar flattened 
stylo of growth, which cannot fail to have 
struck you, though not mentioned in your 
letter. Any remark as to habit, etc., is a 
great help in naming a specimen, for in the 
case of many plants it is extremely difficult 
to name a small spray without any idea of 
the plant from which it is taken.] 

Spiraea bullata. —The little shrub called 
Spinea bullata or crispifolia is one with 
which but few people seem to be acquainted, 
although it has been for a considerable time 
in cultivation, and is one of the best of the 
dwarfer rock-garden shrubs, its neatness of 
habit and distinct appearance rendering it 
particularly suitable for rockeries of even 
moderate size. It has certainly a fault, and 
this lies in a tendency to become bare at the 
base and lose some of its branches bv de¬ 
cay. The only way to deal with this is to 
prune it well back immediately after flower¬ 
ing. If this is attended to the result will be 
satisfactory, and its owner will be rewarded 
by possessing a neat little shrub, some 
12 inches or so high, with prettily crisped 
leaves and flat "heads of what are occasionally 


called bright rose or scarlet flowers. I have 
cultivated this shrub for many years, and 
have found it thoroughly hardy, even in very 
exposed situations, open to the coldest of 
winds and strong winds. It is a native of 
Japan.— S. Arnott. 

Planting Oak-trees. —I have been told 
that in former days it was customary always 
to cut off the tap-root of a young Oak, either 
before planting or after its roots had got 
hold of the soil. It is suggested that be¬ 
cause this is not now done the tap-root gets 
down into ungeniul soil, and that this is the 
reason that in some districts of England — 
north Derbyshire, and also in some 
parts of Kent—the Oaks are dying long be¬ 
fore they have attained even a moderately 
considerable age. It would be interesting to 
know if anything is known by foresters of 
such a custom.—S. E. W. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eucalyptus-leaves unhealthy. - I enclose a 
couple of fallen leaves from my Eucalyptus-trees, and 
should be much obliged If you would kindly let mo 
know what you consider the cause of the peculiar 
discolorationV I enclose stamped and addressed en¬ 
velope for reply.—S. W. 

[There is nothing to show what is the 
cause of the discoloration of the Eucalyptus 
leaves. Were the trees grown out-of-doors? 
Were many of the leaves discoloured? If 
you will tell me something about the tre°, 
the soil, position, etc., 1 might be able to 
help you. We do not reply to queries by 
post. G. S. S.] 

Beetles Injuring Rose leaves —Will you kindly 

tell me the name of the enclosed green-beetle, which 

riddling a Hose-tree and a Pear-tree'/ Abo please 
tell me of anything which will destroy it? Where the 
beetle b. I have not found any aphides, hut the 
beetles do as much barm. Sec enclosed leaves.— 
L\ E. Kino. 

[The leaves you sent, have been attacked 
by one of the leaf weevils (Phyllobius nrgen- 
tatus). You may destroy them by shak¬ 
ing the leaves over a freshly painted or 
tarred board or sheet of metal, as they will 
be caught as they fall off the leaves, or you 
may spray the leaves with an arsenical wash, 
which will poison them. Dissolve 2J ozs. of 
acetate of lead (98 per cent, strength) in 

1 oz. arsenate of soda (98 per cent, strength) 
in water, and then add enough water to make 
10 gallons.—G. S. S.] 

Caddls-fly destroying Water Lilies -In a 
pond, with a circumference of 80 yards, the water of 
which is hard and in depth 2 feet 3 inches to 

2 feet G inches, about May 20th I planted the follow¬ 
ing Water Lilies : —‘Nymphiea tuberosa Richardsoni, 
N. Marliacea albida, N. M. rocea, and *N. M. Chro- 
matella. The two marked * have been completely 
eaten up by the insects enclosed, and the other two 
were also being eaten up before I notieed that any¬ 
thing was wrong. 1 am afraid it is hopeless to try to 
grow Water Lilies in a pond swarming with these 
creatures. For any advice which you may be able 
to give I will be very grateful.—F lass. 

[Your Water Lilies are attacked by caddis 
worms, the grubs of on insect much resem¬ 
bling a small moth, but belonging to a very 
different natural order (the Neuroptera). 
Fish, and I expect frogs, would eat them. 
You might try spraying a little paraffin into 
the water, which would soon form a thin 
coating to the surface, which would kill the 
grubs when they came to the surface to 
breathe. A few drops of a mixture of throe 
parts of colza oil to one of paraffin will soon 
spread over the surface and check the pest. 
—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars of the small ermine moth — 

I send you a specimen of caterpillars’ nest or web. 
containing the young grubs. Please let me know 
what kind they are? They are a perfect pest on 
some shrubs. The Euonymus is simply covered, from 
the ground up, with these webs full of caterpillars. 
Also, please say best way to get rid of them?- 
G. A. A. 

[The caterpillars in the web which you 
sent are those of the small Ermine-moth 
(Hyponomeuta padellus). Sponge or syringe 
tho webs with a solution of paraffin emul¬ 
sion, which must be applied with consider¬ 
able force to reach the caterpillars, and 
spray the surrounding leaves with arsenate 
of lead. Sec my reply to “C. E. King,” in 
the present number. Sometimes the webs 
and their contents can be cut out without 
any injury to the shrubs. In future, when 
sending any queries, please write on one side 
of the paper only.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.-— Coleuses are easily grown, 
and where bright colours are wanted a few 
may be shifted into 7-inch or 8-inch pots to 
make large specimens. Good-sized plants 
may be grown in 6-inch pots. Like most 
brightly-coloured leaved plants, it requires 
exposure to the sunshine to give the right 
tint. If grown in shade, the colours are not 
bright enough or effective. The Japanese 
Grasses (Eulalias) are very useful now for 
decorating, the variegated variety especially 
so. They will make largo masses in 7-inch 
pots. The yellow-leaved Japanese plant, 
Coprosma Baueriana, when grown as a pyra¬ 
mid or standard, has a considerable decora¬ 
tive value, though it takes time to make a 
good specimen, and it is a very slow-rooting 
thing from cuttings, though it roots freely 
when the shoots are layered. Clear out all 
plants which arc not effective. They will be 
better outside now, and give each flowering 
or foliage plant or Palin room enough to 
show itself to the best advantage. 
Pelargoniums of the show or fancy types are 
now getting past their best, and may soon 
be placed outside to ripen growth, prepara¬ 
tory to cutting them down. These plants 
are not so much grown now, but they nrc 
very showy whilst they last, and follow the 
Azaleas closely. Fuchsias will soon bo at 
their best, and if well done will be very 
graceful and effective. There need not l>e 
any break in the supply of Trumpet and 
other Lilies, if we use retarded bulbs, which 
may be obtained now at a reasonable price. 
Cuttings may be taken now of Hydrangeas 
for flowering next year. Strong shoots get¬ 
ting a hit firm will root in a shady frame or 
pit where there is a little- warmth. Continue 
the repotting of Chrysanthemums, and 
stand them thinly on ashes to keep out 
worms. Sow Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and 
Primulas, aud keep in a close frame till the 
seedlings appear. 

Young stove plants.— These will do well 

now in a low' span-roofed house or pit, 
where the conditions of growth can be made 
suitable. A night temperature of 60 degs. 
will bo high enough, and if this can l>e ob¬ 
tained without fire-heat close early in the 
afternoon, shutting up the sunshine in the 
house, but ventilating early in the morning. 
A stuffy atmosphere after* the sun rises is 
b id for most things. When all the young 
plants aro grown together their wants can 
he noted and attended to. In potting, loam 
forms a good part of the compost for all 
robust things, and peat and sand for any 
delicate plants, hut more loam is used now 
than was formerly the case, as the plants 
will be hardier and more robust in a mix 
turo of loam and leaf mould, with a little 
old cow’ manure in some cases, and sand 
enough to keep it open and sweet. In nur¬ 
series where young stuff only is grown drain¬ 
age is not troubled about, but a gardener 
who wants his plants to form good specimens 
must study the drainage, and make arrange¬ 
ments for escape of surplus water. 

Azaleas and New Holland plants in 
summer. When the young wood is getting 
firm, Azaleas may l>e placed outside on a 
coal-osli bed in a sheltered place, where they 
will not be blown over by the wind. If the 
pots are very full of roots, it may be advis¬ 
able to partly plunge the pots in ashes or 
surround them with Moss, as the sun strik¬ 
ing full upon the pots may injure the young 
rootlets. The watering must have very care¬ 
ful attention, and the syringe should be used 
freely in dry, hot weather. Do not use hard 
w-ater for hard-wooded plants. Let it stand 
in the sun for a few hours before using it 
for watering or syringing. Probably, the 
New Holland plants are not quite ready for 
turning out yet, as it will be better to let 
the young growth get a little hardened be¬ 
fore placing the plants outside. 

Sub-laterals on Vines and Peaches.— In 
the case of young Peach trees, what are 
termed lateral?) or sub-laterals, if w T ell placed 
are sometimes trained in to extend the tree. 
This may be done with advantage in certain 
cases, but with oldeixtrees all lateral growths 
springing from the touno bVr.ml^e^ Ihobld be 


promptly removed. Figs do not, as a rule, 
make sub laterals, as the energies of the 
tree are devoted to fruit-bearing, but the 
sub-lateral growth on Vines is very free. As 
a rule, all sub-laterals should be removed 
where they can be pinched off easily ; but 
there are exceptions to all rules, and in the 
ease of weakly Vines, especially when the 
Grapes begin to colour, a few sub-laterals 
may for a time be left to give a gentle fillip 
to the roots. I have seen Vines where this 
little freedom of growth has been a help, 
hut with vigorous Vines sub-laterals must be 
dealt with very promptly, as they tend to dis¬ 
organise growth, and their removal later 
may give a cheek which may prove injurious. 
Vines want a good breadth of foliage, but 
the early foliage on the bearing laterals will 
do the work best, and it is not often that 
help from later growth is required. 

Cucumbers in houses and frames.— It is 
possible the plants in the earliest house, if 
they have been bearing freely, will now be 
exhausted, or nearly so. Sometimes a sup¬ 
ply is obtained from hot-bed frames, and, if 
so, this gives a chance to get the house 
cleared ready for starting again, or it may 
be planted with late Melons and cleared 
again in ^September for winter Cucumbers. 
Cucumbers do well in frames till the cold 
weather comes in the autumn, and with a 
little help in fresh lining, Cucumbers in 
frames nmv be carried on till the end of 
October. I have sometimes started a fresh 
lot of plants in the houses and had them in 
bearing before the old plants in the frames 
were cleared out. 

Plants in the house. - Ferns w ill be use¬ 
ful now. Perhaps the Pteriscs are the most 
lasting. 1*. tremula, P. erotica major, and 
P. Wiinsetti are easily grown from spores. 
Cyrtomium falcatum is a good hardy Fern 
for a dark corner. Nephrolepis exaltata 
makes a splendid basket plant. Phlebodiuni 
aurcum does well in a large basket, and will 
last a long lime in the hall or corridor. 

Outdoor garden. Cuttings of Tea and 
other Roses that were taken from forced 
plants in February or March and that were 
potted off and grown in heat will now be nice 
little plants showing buds, and will make 
very charming beds, planted a foot or so 
apart. Standard Briers should be disbudded 
to bo ready for budding early in July. The 
list of Polyantha Roses available for bed¬ 
ding is lengthening, and some of the new 
varieties make nice groups and odgings. 
This is the season for Pinks, and Carnations 
will soon follow. The old white Pink is still 
the sweetest, but all are fragrant and indis¬ 
pensable. The laced Pinks of the florist are 
charming, and make very beautiful beds 
more so. I think, than the self coloured 
kinds. Raising seedlings ol both Pinks and 
Carnations is interesting work, when one 
has a good collection to work from. No 
Carnation-grower should grow rubbish, and, 
therefore, should never buy plauts from any 
but known growers. There is much work 
now in regulating the growth of the plants 
in the herbaceous border. Use as few stakes 
as will keep the planks in position, and do 
not give prominence to them. Towards the 
end of the month, or early in July, sow a 
few seeds of the Brompton or Intermediate 
Stocks for spring blooming. If the weather 
continues dry, mulch all free-growing plants. 

Fruit garden. —There is plenty of work 
among the fruit trees in spraying the cater¬ 
pillars, feeding the trees with mulch and 
water, and thinning the fruits. In order to 
get a better chance at the insects, where the 
trees are infested, the young wood on stone 
fruits, except Peaches and Apricots, may be 
shortened back to four leaves, ..leaving, of 
course, a young, healthy shoot to fill in a 
vacant place where necessary. It is always 
advisable to do this if it can be carried out 
without overcrowding, as the blossoms on 
the young wood lying close to the wall may 
escape spring frost, whilst those on spurs 
may fail. The crop of Plums this season 
is very heavy, and must, where possible, be 
thinned, or the trees will suffer. Straw¬ 
berries are very abundant, and if the dry 
weather continues the water-cart should be 
got to work the moment there are signs of 
distress among the plants, to swell up the 


late fruits. Something depends upon the 
character of the soil and the mulching, but 
where w'ater is available it will pay to use 
it. Secure runners for forcing as soon as 
they can be obtained. 

Vegetable garden. —The principal work 
just now will be planting out winter Greens 
as land becomes vacant. Brussels Sprouts 
should be got out at once—probably a few 
rows have already been planted—as they 
come in useful when Peas are getting 
scarce in the autumn. Late Broccoli may 
l»o planted later. These may follow Straw¬ 
berries, after chopping the surface over with 
a spade, collecting the rubbish, burning it, 
and spreading the ashes. The holes aro 
made with a crowbar, and the plants watered 
in. Good Broccoli has been grown in this 
way, and as the ground was trenched and 
very liberally manured for the Strawberries, 
it is still in good order for the Broccoli, 
which does best on firm land. Another im¬ 
portant crop which may l>o planted is lato 
Runner Beans. If the white-seeded Runner 
is planted now, there will be a good supply 
after the early planted Runners are ex¬ 
hausted. Late Cauliflowers and Veilch’s 
Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli may be 
planted now and again a little later. Sow 
and transplant Lettuces and Endives. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July Glh .—Daffodil and other bulbs arc 
being lifted. Where they are much crowded 
it is necessary to lift and replnnt. Cuttings 
or pipings of choice Pinks arc being put in 
under liandlights in the shade of a fence. 
Pricked out Wallflowers 6 inches apart in 
rather firm ground. Prepared more Celery 
trenches. Trenches for Leeks have also 
been prepared. Planted various kinds of 
winter Greens. The hoe is frequently used 
now. 

July 7th.— Rose-budding lias commenced 
with the standard Briers. Shall take ad¬ 
vantage of showery weather for pushing on 
the work. Liquid-manure is given freely to 
Roses in bloom, to help the next lot of 
flowers. Weak shoots are thinned out where 
the growth is crowded. All seeds are re¬ 
moved from Sweet Peas and Canterbury 
Bells. Plums and Cherries on walls are 
being pruned. 

July 8th.— Made a good sowing of Brown 
Cos Lettuce, and a further sowing of Green 
Curled and Batavian Endives. Planted out 
Celery and Leeks. Shaded newly-planted 
Celery with brnnehes laid across the 
trenches. Gave Onions a dressing of nitrate 
of soda. We want large Onions, mild 
flavoured. Disbudded and trained Tomatoes 
outside. All Tomatoes under glass have 
been mulched with good manure. Those 
out-side will have same treatment shortly. 

July 9th.— Strawberry runners are being 
layered into pots or sods of turf. The latter 
method answers well, and if the 6ods of turf 
are available we often adopt the plan, and 
sometimes mounds of good soil are laid down 
and the ruuners-pegged down oil these. This 
plan does well for planks required for new 
beds, as the plants may be lifted with good 
balls. Budded Briers, as the bark runs well 
now'. 

July 10th.— Put in cuttings of Carnations. 
Layers make the best plants, but there are 
shcxds which cannot be easily layered. All 
seed-pods and faded blooms have been re¬ 
moved from Rhododendrons and hardy 
Azaleas. Planted out more whiter Greens 
of various kinds. Late Broccoli has been 
pricked out, as the ground is not yet ready 
for it. Turnips are sown after early Pota¬ 
toes. Pruned cordon trees on walls. 

July llth. — Re-arranged conservatory. 
Altered the system of grouping, giving pro¬ 
minence to the best specimens, bringing a 
few things from the stove, and so giving re¬ 
lief all round. Finished thinning lato 
Grapes. Ws have been over most of them 
once before, and there is not much to do 
the second time beyond cutting out a few 
small berries or relieving a crowded spot. 
Wo are feeding liberally now with liquid- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. -Queries and ansioers are inserted in 
Qardenwo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrmxo, 17, Fumival-street , Ilolbom, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be tent to the 
Publish br. The name and address of the tender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be tised in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and- not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gaudbxinq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altoays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each sulyeet—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flourrs 
atul frtiit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range cf form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lawn in bad condition (.4. E. L., Belfast).— 
Want of drainage is the sole cause of the trouble, 
and until this is attended to no change for the better 
will Tesult. After draining, the lawn will have to be 
trenched and manured, and sown down with the best 
Grass-seed next April. The preparation of the ground 
and draining may be done during the coming 
autumn. 

Azalea-leaves turning brown (A.).— The leaves 
are covered with “ thrips. Lay the plants on their 
sides and well syringe them with strong Tobacco- 
water. Place them afterwards in a partially-shaded 
situation out-of-doors, setting them on slates to pre¬ 
vent the worms entering the pot*. Syringe them 
freely every afternoon with elean soft-water, and re¬ 
peat the Tobacco water washing (placing the plants 
then on their sides) twice a week for two or three 
weeks. 

Tuberous Begonias as basket plants (F.).- 

Yes, these make capital basket, plants, and there are 
now very many excellent kinds to be had; and if 
treated in this manner and well managed, the large, 
brilliantly-coloured blossoms, which are naturally of 
a drooping character, can be seen to advantage. 
They should be grown in good soil and kept well sup 
plied with water, and if placed in a moderately cool, 
dry house they will produce a charming display of 
flowers for months in auecession. 

Camellia-leaves dropping (C.).— 1 The soil in the 
borders must, we think, have got into a sour and un¬ 
wholesome state, probably from defective drainage, 
ovsrwatering, or both combined. Few plants are so 
particular as to the texture of the soil about their 
roots as the Camellia; and, if this is really the case, 
the only remedy is to take up the plants later on 
and entirely remake the borders, providing free and 
ample drainage, and making sure that the compost 
employed is so sweet and open in character as not to 
become clogged or sour by any fair means. 

Terns losing their fronds (C .).—When the 
fronds decay in the manner described it is a sign 
that the roots are unhealthy, or that the atmosphere 
is too damp. We should leave the top of the case 
off all night, and during the greater portion of the 
day sometime*. We do not consider Adiantums to 
he the best Ferns for culture in a case—they like 
more light than the generality of Ferns do, and they 
dislike moisture on the fronds, which should never he 
wetted Ln watering. If the plants still refuse to 
thrive, we should next season replace them with other 
kinds. 

Eucharls Lilies in bad health (Mrs. Dobson). 
— We do not w-onder at your Eucharis Lilies failing, 
us they have been attacked by mealy-bug, one of the 
worst pests that the plant-grower has to contend 
with. It is a very difficult matter to clear it out. 
The leaves of your plants should be individually 
washed with one of the many insecticides now to be 
bad. Continual supervision will he necessary, and any 
stray bug at once destroyed, otherwise the pest will 
soon increase. In the end you may have to burn 
the worst affected plants, and have the whole house 
thoroughly cleaned and repainted. 

Tea Roses for exhibition (J. R.).—l would re¬ 
commend the following dozen: —Mrs. Myles Kennedy, 
White Manian Cochet, Mrs. Edward Mawley, Mamon 
Cochet, Mme. Jules Gravercaux, The Bride, Com¬ 
te s«e do Nadaillac, Souvenir dc Pierre Nottjng, 
Medea, Madame Constant Soupert. Bridesmaid, and 
Muriel Grahame. These will provide flowers of the 
finest quality if the plants are disbudded and all 
side growths rubbed off below the bloom-buds ns they 
appear. Provision should be made to shield the blooms 
from the vicissitudes of the weather by means of 
shades or protectors. This Is very necessary in the 
case of Tea Roses. 

Pruning the Oleander (C.).— The Oleander is 
naturally or a loose, Willow-like style of growth, so 
that any attempt to keep it dwarf will result in the 
production of few, if any, blossoms, and, generally 
speaking, the more pruning the fewer flowers. Still, 
if the plant is not showing flower, it may he cut 
hack to within a couple of feet of the pot. at once, or, 
if there are any blossoms, as soon as they are past. 
Good, stout shoots are very necessary for flowering, 
hence, in cutting back, any weak nnd exhausted 
shoots may be removed altogether. If you out your 
plant back now, you must not be surprised at a poor 
floral display next year. 

Climbing Rosea nptJlowering (R ±—The plant 
Aim^-e Vibert was pronabry pruned loo much, and it 
has pade new wood rvi? m i{i«gllk>wer bud*; 


but it is too early to judge just yet what it will do, 
because this Rose flowers best towards August and 
September. F£lieite-Perp6tue should be allowing buds 
now if it is going to flower this season. Aa they are 
both later than you require, we should recommend 
you to twine the growths in a serpent-like manner 
around three sticks formed like a tripod. If they 
do not bloom this season from so doing they cer¬ 
tainly will next, and little or no pruning will be re- 
QuirtMi next March, beyond removing any dead wood 
and shortening back to two or three eyes any lateral 
growths there may be. These lateral growths are 
the short ones that come from the main long growths. 

Llliums (H. T .).—The curving stems In the 
Lilium anratum may be due to deficient root action 
or to an imperfectly matured bulb growth in lf>07, 
either of which may be responsible for the existing 
state of things. You do not. say whether the bulbs 
arc in pots or the open ground. In any case, a 
better stem development might have been secured by 
deep planting, and by affording the new stem, which 
emits roots freely above the bulb, some richer soil, 
in the case of Lilimn cnndidmn, the hnlh must be 
of good size to flower, and, so long as the basal 
leaves ore healthy, it is hut a question of waiting 
for another year or perhaps more. Leave them alone, 
and eaicourage as much growth as possible in the 
hope of securing stronger flowering stems another 
year. The Tuberoses after flowering will be of no 
use to you whatever—throw them away. 

Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums 
(Kent ).—The term "natural second crown" bud re¬ 
fers to the second series of buds that develop on the 
plants after they have made a natural break— 
subsequent to that period of the plant's life when it 
branched out into several new shoots in a perfectly 
natural manner. Of the varieties mentioned in the 
list you send, Miss Grace Miller, Chas. Weeks, 
Madame G. Rivol, Mrs. W. Wells, Eleanor Duchess of 
Northumberland, Mrs. W. Blackwood, K. K. Harding, 
and Annie Hamilton are exhibition varieties, and to 
see the blooms at their best, large disbudded speci¬ 
mens must be grown. For this reason, as it is now 
too late to go into tlie question of stopping and 
timing, grow your plants in the best possible manner, 
and retain any buds that develop after the first week 
in August, and the sooner after this period the better. 
Crimson Quintus, Winter Cheer, Allman's Yellow, 
Guy Hamilton, Electric, Money Maker, N.C.8. Jubilee, 
W. Duckham, and Mme. Uabrielle Debrie are all de¬ 
corative varieties— i.e., they are all free-flowering 
plants that produce pretty, decorative blossoms of 
small to medium size. The selection embraces Orto- 
ber, November, and December flowering kinds, and is, 
therefore, quite representative. Grow on these 
plants to the terminal buds-i.e., to the termination 
of the. plant’s growth-when they will develop their 
buds in Hinders. The latter should be thinned out 
to some extent. Should fairly large blooms be de 
sired, thin out. the buds rather more severely. The 
best results are usually obtained by partially thin¬ 
ning out the more crowded buds in the clusters, 
lovely sprays of dainty blossoms invariably develop¬ 
ing as a consequence of this treatment. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagation of Hollies (llollyberry).— Cut! ings 
of Hollies strike only with difficulty, the usual method 
of propagating the common kinds being by seeds. 
Holly-berries should be gathered when ripe and mixed 
with a little sand in a cool, moist place in order to 
separate the seeds from the pulp. They may be 
sown in the spring in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. 
Most of the seeds will germinate the second year. 
You can plant seedling Hollies at any time from 
November to March, if the weather is open. 

FRUIT. 

" Scalded ” Qrapes (T. C.).—The Grapes sent are 
what Is known as "scalded,” this generally arising 
from want of early ventilation in the morning when 
the berries are damp, and the sun causing a great 
rise in the temperature on bright days at that time, 
the steamy atmosphere then engendered inducing the 
scalding A little warmth should be kept in the hot- 
water pipes all night, and some air should always be 
left on at the top of the house during the night, thus 
ensuring a circulation of warm, dry air. 

Apple trees ln bad health (Ilfracombe).— Judg¬ 
ing from the pieces of growth you send, we 6houId 
say that o.inker is the cause of the trouble. We 
found symptoms of this in the shoots sent. If so, the 
only remedy is to deal with the roots in the early 
autumn by root pruning. The Apple-blossora-wecvil 
has been at work also, the best remedy for this being 
a dressing of the caustic alkali solution which we 
have so often recommended in these pages. This 
should he done when the trees nre leafless. 

Late flowering Victoria Plnm (T. M. II.).— 
Fruit-trees when blooming out of season are but sub¬ 
jects of freaks of nature, which it is difficult to 
understand. Some fruit-buds, no doubt, are in the 
winter not fufllricntly formed to enable them to 
carry bloom in the usual season. The spring sap- 
flow, however, with leaf action, no doubt, supplies 
the needful force, and thus they flower quite late, 
as yours have. Wo saw on the tenth several Pear- 
trees carrying lale flowers as yours have. It is of 
so common an occurrence that gardeners take no 
notice of it. 

Blackened Pear-fruits (.S’. II .).—The only con¬ 
clusion we can arrive at in relation to the Pear-fruit 
germs sent is that they have been blackened by 
frost. We cannot. Arid about them any evidence of 
Insect life or of disease. It is just what is commonly 
seen oil fruits of similar age and size when hard hit 
by frost,. This assumption seems all the more correct 
because the foliage seems to lie healthy and good. 
You may, perhaps, know whether you have had sharp 
frosts. We may add that, in spite of a remarkably 
full Pear-bloom this season, the fruits set will he com¬ 
paratively few. 

"Blighted" Grapes <T.). The berries of the 
Grape* sent are badly affected with "rust," which is 
brought about generally by careless handling when 


being thinned, or the steam from water poured on 
the pipes or flues when very hot., Cold draught* of 
air will also cause it. Nothing can tie done for this 
now. The leaves are also attacked by thrips, 
and to get rid of these pets is a difficult task. 
Fumigate lightly and frequently with Tobncco, and 
syringe with clean, warm, soft water, and sponge all 
affected leaves. Keep a moist yet well ventilated 
atmosphere in the house, and see that the Vine-roots 
have plenty of moisture. 

Vine-manure (IF.).—Artificial manures applied to 
Vine borders as surface dressings must of necessity 
he quick acting, and, therefore, of a nature to dis¬ 
solve speedily after application. .Sulphate of am¬ 
monia will, of course, dissolve quickly, but it is ex¬ 
clusively a nitrogenous manure. A manure that con¬ 
sists of bone-flour or phosphate, muriate of potash, 
or kainit., two parts of each and one part only of 
sulphate of ammonia, makes an excellent manure to 
generate wood growth and fruit production as well 
as leafage. This may be applied at the rate of 3 oz. 
per square yard over tho border about three times 
during tiie season —that is, from the first setting of 
the berries until they begin to colour. After which, 
feeding should he very moderate, as too much is 
prejudicial to flavour iu the berries. 

Cankered Apple-tree (Eu-ell). — Whilst the 
sample Apple-blossom sent exhibits nothing with 
which we are not familiar, yet the very tiny portion 
of wood sent, small as it is, all too plainly shows 
that the tree is seriously infected with canker. No 
explanation as to the age of the tree or the nature of 
the soil in which growing is given, but, knowing so 
well the cause of canker in Apple-trees, we can well 
understand that the tree-roots have got down into 
some sour or poor subsoil, where they fail to find 
the essential elements which make healthy wood. If 
the tree be not too large its life may be saved if 
next October it be lifted carefully, have any strong, 
woody roots pruned back, then be replanted in fresh 
soil, and shallow. After replanting, place over the 
roots a mulch, 2 inches thick, of stable-manure. In 
March cut away all diseased branches, thus causing 
the tree to make fresh, healthy growth. Then occa¬ 
sionally manured from the surface, the tree may do 
well. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Ireland.—The only thing we can suggest for the 
failure is that the plant may he dry at the root*. 
This you can settle yourself, nnd, if so. then 
thoroughly soak the roots and mulch well with some 

rotten manure or decayed leaf-soil.- Mrs. Boulter. 

- 1, Due probably to the position in which the plants 
are growing. Judging from the truss you send, the 
flower-stems are very much drawm and very weak. 
2, Only a malformation, and of very frequent occur¬ 
rence.— Mrs. F. 8 .—Your Roses have been attacked 
by what is known as Orange fungus. Ree reply to 

*• Insignio,” in our issue of Juno 20th, page 240.- 

Trent.— No, your Afters have not been attacked by 
the fungus referred to. They will grow out of the 

trouble you allude to.- Kaboon.— 1, The Wistaria is 

the most, easily increased by layers of the ripened 
womb 2, Give manure-water once a week only, and 
syringe lightly in the evenings of very hot days. 8, 
Please send specimens of the Plum-leaves, and we 
can then better advise you. Please read our 
rides to correspondents as to sending name and ad¬ 
dress and putting the various queries on separate 

pieces of paper.-L., Sussex .—Your Roses have been 

attacked by mildew. Dust them well with black sul¬ 
phur.- Mrs. Clarkson .--Kindly say what bulbs you 

are referring to or whether in the open or growing 

in pots.- 11. Evans.—Yes, red-spider nnd thrips. 

Syringe the plant well with Quassia extract and 
soft soap, adding some Tobacco-water. The plant is 
kept much too hot. Move it in the autumn to the open 

air. It Is quite hardy.- M. M. Yates .—All depends 

on the size of the ball of soil. If the roots are 
healthy, and have well filled the present pot, then an 
R-ineh pot would do. A 10-inch pot may be necessary. 
- Yalades.— See reply to " J. H.,” page 200. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 


Names of plants.—#. Jf,—Please send a specimen 
of the plant which you refer to, nnd we will then 

name it for you.- No namet—1, Snxifraga Campon; 

2, Sediim album; 8, Sedurn sexangiilare.- h. Glubb. 

—Iris ochroleuea.- Mrs. Gray.— The Orange Hawk- 

weed (Hieracium aurantiacum); a garden escape; not 

a native plant.-IF. S. 8.— Sedum Sieboldi varie- 

galuin; somewhat tender, and generally grown in 

pots. - G. G.— Spiraea Aruncus. Evidently the plant 

is not kept sufficiently moist. Give it a position by 
water, and you will find it improve; 2, Specimen in¬ 
sufficient: 3, Krigerou mucronatus, known also as 

Vittadenia triloba.- A. M. Walker.— Polygonum 

baldscliuanieum; 2, Ly.siinaehia vulgaris; 3, Hisyrin- 

chi urn striatum.-IF. 8 .— Rhododendron ferrugi- 

nenm, probably; should like to see fresh specimen. 

- Col. Felherstonhaugh.—CrulttutusBp.i must have 

fresh specimen to decide which.- Great Malvern.- 

Rose, probably Paul Neron.— Chiluiorth.— Roses: 1 , 
Marcebal Niel; 2, Yellow Banksian; 3, Aglaia; 4 and 
fi. Not recognised. Unless oiip compares Roses it is 

veTy difficult to name them with any certainty.- 

A. M. A. —Bush Honeysuckle (Diervilla (Weigela) 

rosea). - M. A. ft. — Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

- Rose.— A highly-coloured Mme. Lambard, we 

think.- Mrs. Clarkson.— Rliodotypoa kerrioides.- 

Eleanor Pain.— White-flowered Persian Lilac (Ryringa 
perslca alba). 


Outside aviary for birds - I should bo much 
obliged if your correspondent. “ J. T. Bird," or any¬ 
one interested in the formation of an outside aviary 
for birds, such as finHics, which would thrive in 
Scotland, would give me t he name of a suit aide book 
which rTOUTO consult on tIris-subjectScot. 
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SUMMER PRUNING. 

The beneficial effects of the warm weather 
and the copious rains which have fallen 
within the paet eix weeks are now very appa¬ 
rent both in the fruit-garden and orchard, 
and it is pleasing to see the trees making 
such excellent growth and looking eo healthy. 
Owing to the cold weather of the spring, the 
trees started into growth later than usual, 
and although this has been greatly acceler¬ 
ated since warmer conditions prevailed, it is 
yet too early to begin summer pruning. But, 
though this is the case, a few notes on the 
subject in advance, as it were, may be help¬ 
ful to many, so that they may be in a position 
to know' how to proceed as soon as the trees 
are in fit condition to be dealt with. 

Summer pruning is, as all who are 
acquainted with hardy fruit culture are 
aware, a very necessary expedient for keep¬ 
ing trees within bounds when grown within 
the circumscribed areas of kitchen-gardens, 
and ofttimes in fruit plantations also when 
these are of limited extent. This, then, is | 
one reason why it is practised, but another 
and more important one is that the removal 
of surplus growths has the effect of arresting 
and diverting the sap flow for the benefit of 
fruit-buds as yet in an incipient stage, so to 
speak, as well as for those more fully de¬ 
veloped on existing fruit-bearing spurs, 
while it is the means of branches be¬ 
coming clothed with what will eventually be¬ 
come fruit-spurs throughout the entire 
length. Then, the crop benefits by such 
a proceeding to no small degree, as the indi¬ 
vidual fruits not only attain a much larger 
6 ize, but they put on more colour as a result 
of enjoying a freer exposure, while the 
quality is considerably enhanced. Summer 
pruning, then, exerts great influence on the 
well-being of the trees when it is carried out 
on rational lines and not too early in the 
season. If done too early, or while the 
young wood is green and sappy, the chances 
are that the majority of the buds on the spurs 
or pieces of wood retained will break, and 
produce a quantity of strong secondary 
growths, and the probability of fruit-buds 
forming at their bases is very remote. But if 
the pruning or stopping lie deferred till later 
(this season the second week in July will be 
quite early enough), the wood is then harder 
and partially ripened, and though one or two 
of the uppermost buds may, and generally do, 
break, the growths are of a much less robust 
character, and, what is more important, the 
base buds remain dormant on the spurs, and 
ultimately form fruit-buds. It will, there¬ 
fore, be seen that these secondary growths, 
or those which are produced as a result of the 
first stopping, are werffc comoared withG^iose 
made in the first inst^nc^jgjfQ ir. wej^gse of 
young trees, these maybe cut hael^^ one hud 


early in September or during August, and in 
the case of established trees I dispense with 
them altogether. Provided the root system is 
in good working order, the outcome of treat¬ 
ing fruit-trees on the lines indicated is in¬ 
creased productiveness, and, what is more, 
the necessity for winter pruning is greatly 
obviated. Weakly-growing trees, or sueh as 
have been recently planted, should be 
exempted from this course of treatment, but 
all such as are vigorous and making good and 
clean growth should have the side shoots on 
branches and spurs stopped back at the time 
named to four leaves in the case of Apples 
and Pears, and five leaves in tho case of 
Plums. The leading shoots at the extremities 
of the branches should be tipped only, if the 
trees are young and imperfectly formed, and 
shoots left wherever it may be deemed expe¬ 
dient or necessary to form the foundation of 
other branches, so that the trees may ulti¬ 
mately be well furnished and symmetrical in 
appearance. On established trees the leading 
growths may be cut back to seven or eight 
leaves, to be further shortened to four in Sep¬ 
tember. To again revert to young trees, some 
of these, especially such as are intended to 
become open-headed bush specimens—will 
need a slight amount of training, particularly 
6 uch os are of an upright habit of growth. 
This is quickly and effectively accomplished 
with the aid of a few stakes and a ball of 
tarred twine. After driving the stake into 
the soil, tho branch or brandies can be 
brought down and tied in any desired posi¬ 
tion, and in the course of a season or so these 
become set, when tho tics can he dispensed 
with. 

In the above, no allusion has been made 
with respect to sweet and cooking Cherries. 
The former, it may be remarked, should be 
treated much in the same manner, only there I 
is never the amount of growth to stop back I 
in these as is found in the Apple and | 
Pear, neither do they make the same amount 
of secondary shoots. Morellos require a 
general thinning of the young growths only. 
Leave a good supply of these, or as many 
as will furnish a full crop of fruit the follow¬ 
ing season, and at the same time to allow the 
trees to extend both in an upward and out¬ 
ward direction. The Kentish Red or Kentish 
Black, tho fruits of which are so much 
esteemed for bottling, drying, and other 
purposes, should also he treated in the same 
way as Morellos. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Vine in poor condition.— Kindly tell me the 
cause of many leaves upon small Vines turning as 
shown by the leaf enclosed. The Vine, about G feet, 
three rods, was in 9-inch pot from 1907 till April- 
last week—1908, then repotted into box, 18 inches all 
ways. It la sprayed with rain-water on several days 
a week, when weather ie bright; and the house is well 
ventilated.—C has. E. Fay. 

[The leaf sent is thin and lacking in sub¬ 
stance—a sure indication that the Vine is in 
a debilitated condition. The fact of the Vine 


being so is the reason the leaves burn, or, 
what in garden parlance is termed “scald.” 
as they have not the power to resist the 
action of the sun’s rays where they play on 
them. You had better put a little thin white¬ 
wash on the portion of the roof immediately 
over where the Vine is trained, which will 
temper the sun’s rays and prevent further 
scalding. Further, delay the spraying of the 
foliage until you close the house for the day. 
During the day the necessary amount of 
atmospheric moisture can be obtained by 
damping the floor and footpath, etc., with a 
rosed water-pot. It is a pity when you were 
about it you did not plant the Vine in a pre¬ 
pared border, as you can hardly expect it to 
become very vigorous with its roots confined 
in a box 18 inches square. Can you not 
remedy this matter in the autumn? It will 
certainly pay you to do so.] 

Leaf spot in Strawberries — I should be obliged 
if you would tell mo what is the cause of the ap¬ 
pearance of the enclosed St rawberries? The ones t ied 
with bass are Trafalgar, the others Royal Sovereign. 
Till about three weeks ago they looked well, and the 
fruit promised to fully develop; hut then the change 
came, and they became aa you see them. The 
Trafalgar berries have, as you will see, turned brown, 
while in the Royal Sovereign development seems to 
have stopped. Last year the Royal Sovereign crop 
was a very fine one. The plants are in their third 
season, and both they and the Trafalgar plant:; look 
very healthy and vigorous, except that some of th« 
leaves are spotted. The Trafalgar plants are fruit¬ 
ing for the first time, as last year, being their first 
season, 1 did not let them fruit.—T. G. Williams. 

[Your Strawberries are all suffering from 
an attack of what is known as the Straw¬ 
berry leaf spot, which arresU the develop¬ 
ment of the fruit. Spraying with sulphide 
of potassium will both kill and prevent the 
fungus from spreading, but. as the crop is 
now useless a simple remedy is to cut off the 
fruit and all the leaves, with the exception 
of tho very youngest in the centres of the 
crowns, and burn them. In the case of the 
plants of Royal Sovereign, which are in their 
third year, we should destroy them and form 
a new bed in another part of the garden, 
using runners obtained from plants quite 
clear of the disease. The Strawberry leaf- 
spot is not an annual visitant, as we have 
known plantations to be affected with it one 
season and quite clear the next. If you de¬ 
cide on retaining the plants, endeavour to 
get them into vigorous health by mulching the 
soil between the rows soon after you have 
denuded them of their leaves. For this pur¬ 
pose nothing can surpass the material taken 
from the interior of an old hot-bed. This 
should be thoroughly broken to pieces with a 
fork and then laid on the soil from 2 inches 
to 3 inches in thickness, working it well 
up round the collars of the plants. Next 
spring scatter some soil over the surface of 
the mulch, and when the plants start grow¬ 
ing give this a light dressing of equal quanti¬ 
ties of lime and soot.] 

Pruning an espalier Apple-tree (Hallom 
Hill ).—Allow the extension shoots or points 
on the horizontal branches of your espalier 
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Apple-tree to continue to grow till the end 
of August. You may then cut off the points 
a few inches in length, as no farther growth 
will result. The rest of the shoots should 
6well up and harden. But with respect to 
the side or breast-shoots, which have grown 
on these horizontal branches, let them re¬ 
main tilL the first week in August, then cut 
them back to about five leaves. If the 
point-bud pushes growth, it will be trifling, 
and may be pinched after making one leaf. 
The back-buds should then swell and become 
partly converted into fruit-buds. Cut back 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

I.ONICERA HILDEBRANDI. 

This, the giant among the Honeysuckles, is 
a native of Burmah, and must, therefore, be 
considered a greenhouse plant. In the south¬ 
west, however, it has been found to succeed 
on the open wall. Some years ago the late 
Rev. Henry Ewbank, in writing of it, said 
that, having regard to its habitat, it required 
to be exposed to every beam of the sun from 
its rising to its setting. He flowered it well 



Lonieera Hildebrand!. 


each spur in the winter to two buds, and 
during the following year both should change 
into fully-developed flower and fruit-buds. 
When you tie branches to the wires, cross 
the tie once or twice after putting it round 
the wire, before tying the branch to it. 

Gooseberry shoots (Lord Napier of Magdala).— 
We and not the slightest trace of disease on the 
leaves of the Gooseberry-shoota sent, and should 
imagine the brown appearnnee to be the result of 
the sun shining on them after or while they were 
partially frozen. Strong sunlight following' after 
several days of dull weatherjins a tendency to cause 
the same effect. Whatey^rmnyJie the Ci'f<yit "ill 
iliave no injurious effect In UuMbasnes (nnMJtfpn may 
rest assured they are nflk^JrJWcd w iUJLIA^ tioose- 
berry-mildew. CJz 


in his garden at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. 
The only wall at my disposal faces north¬ 
west, and receives only about three hours’ 
sunshine in the day, so in planting this 
Lonicera, and remembering Mr. Ewbank’s 
remark, I had little hope of its flowering. 
However, two years ago, after it had been in 
position for about eighteen months, it pro¬ 
duced a single flower-cluster, and last year 
over twenty—a proof that it will bloom in a 
position where it gets but little sunshine. 
The flowers are very fine, being fully 6 inches 
in length. At first they are pale, yellowish- 
white, hut. they soon deepen in colour, and 
I eventually become rich orange, while they 


have the additional recommendation of being 
deliciously scented. In the warmer locali¬ 
ties it may well be grown on a south wall, 
for, although the plant on the north-east wall 
has flowered satisfactorily, a sunnier site is, 
doubtless, to be preferred. In the colder dis¬ 
tricts it is valuable for the greenhouse, where 
its perfumed flower-clusters should render it) 
an acquisition. Its foliage is large and 
handsome, and adds to the attractions of this 
desirable plant. S. W. Fitzherbert. 

King aw ear, Devon. 

-- Only those who have seen this lovely 

plant growing in the open air in the more 
favoured parts of these islands can know any¬ 
thing of its real beauty. A native of the 
Shan States of Upper Cochin China, the 
species is likely to be more hardy than is 
generally supposed, even in inland districts, 
and even if cut a little from time to time by 
frost or wind, when grown more fully ex¬ 
posed near the sea, the species is sufficiently 
vigorous to grow out of it and recover. In 
any case, one can strongly recommend it for 
planting around the coast, and if removed os 
much as possible from the colder wind-swept 
areas, there should not be much trouble in 
making it a complete success. Frequently 
the Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, Exeter, bring 
sprays of its flowers to the meeting*! of the 
Royal Horticultural Society cut from the 
open, while at Ryde and other places it 
grows freely against a wall, the plant making 
growths several feet long during the season. 
At Ryde, in the old Parsonage Garden, a 
nice plant of some years’ growth may be 
seen, and the solitary blossoms from this I 
have frequently measured close upon C inches 
long. The blossoms are at first of a creamy 
tone of colour, presently merging into yellow, 
and finally, in the hey-day of their glory, 
assuming a rich orange shade, the long tube 
being of a fuscous orange tone on the out¬ 
side. 

Naturally, in the open air the growth is of 
a more sturdy character than when the plant 
is grown under glass, while the broadly ovate 
leaves are of a yellow tone, as opposed to 
the olive-green colour as seen in the green¬ 
house. The great vigour of a free-growing 
plant is, like its fragrance, remarkable, and 
so choice a subject is worthy of much care. 
Happily, however, the plant is not fastidious, 
and will grow quite well in ordinary soils 
that are not over rich in humus. At the re¬ 
cent Temple Show, Messrs. Paid and Son,. 
Cheslnint, had a flowering example of the 
plant, in a pot, but such examples and cut 
sprays do not afford a correct idea of the 
merits of this fine Honeysuckle. Indeed, the 
plant must be seen in full beauty in the 
garden, where its leafage, its growth, and its 
fine colour appeal to all. 

E. II. Jrnkinb. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Bay-trees in tubs.—1 should be much obliged 
fop information as to proper treatment of Bay-trees 
in tubs or pots? I have several, which are in the 
house during winter, and which do very well in spite 
of gas; and 1 put them out into garden about May 
till October. They lo6o their old leaves shortly after 
being put out, and begin to sprout out. very freely, 
and 1 do not know exactly when or how they ought 
to be pruned so as to keep them to their compact 
shape, and prevent the heads growing too big. 
Should they have much water, and should they be 
repotted fairly open?—E. C. B. 

[A cold greenhouse is the best place in 
which to store these during the winter, but 
if this is not to be bad, then a stable or 
coach-house will keep them safe. When the 
weather is mild they ought to have some 
water, as excessive dryness will cause the 
leaves to drop. In spring—say, in April—you 
may cut the straggling growths back, and 
when growth is on the move, and if the tubs 
are well filled with roots, you may give weak 
doses of liquid manure, or apply a top-dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure and water freely, so as 
to wash the goodness of the same down to 
tho roots. If you find it necessary to in¬ 
crease the size "of the tub or pot, then the 
spring is the best time to do this, but the 
above treatment with liquid-manure will 
obviate the plants being shifted often.] 


Index to Volume XXIX. The binding covers 
(price l.s. od. each, post free, Is. Odd nnd Index (3d. 
post free, ~8ld.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be bad of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post 1 tree, for 2s. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUHS. 

I HAVE received a few Orchids from a friend In 
India. Among the plants are several Dendrobiums, 
two being labelled D. chrysotoxum, and others I). 
suavisMmum. I should be glad if you would kindly 
explain ir there is any difference in the flowers, as 
the plants seem to be almost identical in appearance? 
Any hints as to their cultivation would be accent- 
able.— H. J. \V. 

[In habit both plants have a strong resem¬ 
blance to each other—in fact, Messrs. Veitch, 
in their manual of orchidaceous plants, con¬ 
sider I). chrysotoxum to be the type and I J. 
suaviseiinum a variety of the 6ame, the only 
difference in appearance being that the stems 
of the variety are frequently, but not always, 
shorter and stouter, and tiie leaves broader 
and shorter than in the type. Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum produces many-flowered racemes 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATE, 

being nearer to the light than when stood 
down upon the ordinary stage, which is a 
great point towards their successful cultiva- 1 
tion. Whichever receptacle is preferred, use 
plenty of crocks for drainage, and over these 
place a thin layer of the roughest part of the 
compost, which should consist of an equal 
proportion of Osmunda fibre, Polypodium 
fibre, and Sphagnum Moss, cutting the 
whole up moderately fine, mixing it 
well together, and using sufficient small 
crocks in the compost to allow water to 
pass through freely. The compost should be 
packed very firmly around the base of the 
plants, as the roots delight to ramble amongst 
the hard, porous material. After potting, 
place the plants in a cool, shady part of a 
house having au intermediate temperature, 
and immediately growth recommences remove 
them to a warm, shady corner of the Cattleva- 
house, and until the new roots are working 
freely only a small quantity of water is neces- 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

AN EPIDEMIC AMONG APPLE TREES. 
Last year there was distinct evidence that 
something unusual in the way of a disease 
was attacking our Apple-trees. During the 
present season this disease has developed into 
an epidemic, which bids fair to become a 
serious matter unless promptly dealt with. 
The disease is by no means a new one—in 
fact, it probably existed in some form long 
before Apple-trees did, hut under the some¬ 
what exceptional weather conditions we have 
been experiencing, more especially in the 
southern counties, during the past few years, 
the fungus causing the disease has been en¬ 
abled to exert itself to a greater extent than 
under normal conditions, and, having gained 
a firm foothold, will, as already stated, re¬ 
quire to be dealt with in a drastic manner. 

The fungus, like most other plants, has had 



Dendrobium chryuoloxum. 


from near the top of the stems, and very fre¬ 
quently from old, leafless pseudo bulbs. The 
flowers are each ‘J inches or more in diameter, 
with spreading segments of u rich golden- 
yellow, with an orange-yellow centre to the 
lip, on which are a few reddish .streaks near 
the base. D. suavirsimum produces a grace¬ 
fully drooping spike, with eight or ten 
flowers, which are generally borne on the 
pseudo-bulbs that are a year or two old. The 
sepals and petals are somewhat similar in 
colour to those of I), chrysotoxum, but they 
are rather broader, and have a more glossy, 
waxy-liko appearance. The lip, which is 
fringed, has a distinct maroon blotch in the 
centre. Both plants will thrive in pots, shal¬ 
low teak-wood baskets, or shallow pans, only 
it is important that these should be small in 
proportion to the size of the plant that will 
go into it. 

As basket-plants they are, no doubt, 
greatly appreciated, as, when suspended from 
the roof, the rich, peVfer?fc bkissnms. dan^be 
seen to the best adva \[Bgff ^J)io plimtp^also 


sary; but afterwards, and all through the 
growing period, it may he given freely. If 
you have a warm ordinary plant stove, with¬ 
out doubt you will be able to find a suitable 
position in some part of the house, taking 
care to keep the plants on the lightest side. 
When growth is completed, the plants should 
be placed nearest to where the air is admitted 
to the house, and have a little less moisture 
given to them. This will keep the bulbs 
plump, and assist their proper development. 
During winter keep the plants cool and com¬ 
paratively dry, but not so dry as to cause any 
shrinkage in the newly-made growths. When 
the flower-buds commence to swell, afford 
rather more water to the roots, and an occa¬ 
sional spraying overhead on warm, sunny 
days will very much accelerate the growth of 
the flowers. If at any time it is found desir¬ 
able to retard the flower-spikes for exhibition 
or other purposes, care must be taken not to 
keep the plants too dry at the root, as the 
flower-buas are liable to turn yellow and fall 
off from this cause.] 


i several different names given to it at different 
times, but the proper one to use at the pre¬ 
sent moment is Sclerotinia fructigena. Its 
i English name is brown-rot, expressive of the 
] large brown patches so frequently seen on 
| Apples. At a later stage these brown patches 
; become covered with dirty white, wart-like 
| tufts, arranged in concentric circles, which 
j often spread over the entire surface of the 
fruit. Such diseased Apples are, unfortu¬ 
nately, so abundant in orchards, still hang¬ 
ing on the trees or lying on the ground, that 
they must be quite familiar to everyone, and 
are usually simply looked upon as rotten 
Apples, destined soon to disappear and leave 
no evidence of their previous existence. 

; Such, however, is not the case ; these 
1 diseased Apples do not rot and decay at 
once, but remain in a dried-up. mummified 
condition until the following spring, when the 
fungus present produces "myriads of very 
1 minute spores or reproductive bodies, which 
are scattered broadcast by wind, birds, etc. 

If ono or more of fhese snorps" Jiappen to 
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nlight on the young leaf of an Apple-tree, it 
germinates and enters the ti«*ue of the leaf, 
and in due course the leaf is more or less 
covered with the fungus bearing innumerable 
spores. On the leaves the fungus forms very 
thin, greenish patches, that are not very ob¬ 
vious unles* specially looked for, hence this 
stage of the disease is generally overlooked. 
This is unfortunate, because the young 
Apples that appear later are, in the majority 
of instances, infected by spores that are 
washed from the leaves by rain, etc. Young 
shoots are also sometimes infected, but if the 
wood matures properly and not too late in 
the season nothing further happens. 

The above is briefly the course followed by 
the parasite under ordinary conditions. The 
recent extension into an epidemic is indi¬ 
cated as follows : In the spring the leaves 
expanded normally and the blossoms fol¬ 
lowed, apparently quite healthy; but when 
the leaves were about half grown, or, at 
latest, just before the fruit was set, the en¬ 
tire fruiting branch suddenly died. In¬ 
directly the very mild autumns and winters 
of past years are responsible for this state of 
things. The young shoots wore infected as 
usual, and the fact of their being enabled to 
keep on growing and to remain in a sappy 
condition practically up to Christmas enabled 
1 lie fungus to enter the tissues and secure its 
position, whereas if the shoots had matured 
earlier in the season, and thus cut off the 
food required by the fungus, it would have 
been otherwise. T have attributed this 
disaster that has befallen us indirectly to the 
weather; nevertheless, the fact will be 
grasped that if ordinary measures of preven¬ 
tion in removing diseased fruit and spraying 
the foliage bad been carried out infection 
could not have occurred. It is well within 
the mark to state that one quarter of the 
crop of Apples and Pears grown in Great 
Britain is destroyed every year by brown-rot 
and an allied disease, Apple and Pear scab. 
Both diseases can be prevented with certainty 
by known inexpensive methods. 

To prevent the appearance of brown rot all 
diseased fruit hanging on the trees, which it 
often does throughout the winter, and also 
fruit lying on the ground, should be collected 
and burned. Commence spraying with half- 
strength Bordeaux mixture just after the 
leaf-buds have expanded ; repeat twice more 
at intervals of ten days. To cope with the 
recent epidemic all branches that have been 
killed should be removed at once, otherwise 
the fruit of the fungus will appear later in 
the season, and set up a wholesale infection. 
—Geo. Massee, in The Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cabbage-root fly.-1 enclose a root of Cab¬ 
bage-plant with some email, white grubs in and about 
the stem. I shall feel obliged if you can tell me 
what they are the larva* of mid how I can destroy 
them? All my Cabbages are infested with them, 
sumo having as many us twenty-five at the root, 
while, in some cases, the roots have quite been eaten 
away. I have also found them at the roots of 
Brussels Sprouts. —\V. A. M. 

-Little, white maggots, about one quarter of an 

inch long have attacked my Cabbage and Cauliflower- 
plants. They eat the stem or stalk about 4 inches 
below the surface of the soil, until the plant finally 
dies. The manure was applied in April, when I 
transplanted. The same species attacked the plants 
in a different plot of the garden last year. What 
arc these maggots? What is their origin? What is 
the remedy?—I vy. 

-I shall be glad if you will inform me how to 

destroy maggots in the soil, which appear to be kill¬ 
ing all niy Cabbage*? Out. of a score in one row. all 
pretty strong for the first month or so, the whole 
have dies! off, the lower leaves turning scarlet in 
colour first and the whole plant following. On dis¬ 
secting a root, I found a hollow chamber crammed 
with these grubs. Some Radishes have also been 
affected. There is any amount of lime iu the soil.— 
J. F. Douglas. 

[Your Cabbages, etc., are attacked by the 
grubs of the Cabbage-root fly (Anthomyia 
brassiere). The fly is a small insect, not un¬ 
like a email house-fly- It lays it* eggs on 
the roots of the plants, and when once a 
plant is attacked there is no practical means 
of killing the grubs, except by making hole* 
6 inches deep near the plants, and placing 
about an ounce of vaporite at the bottom 
of each hole, and then filling it up again 
with soil. The gases given out by the 
vaporite permeate the soil, killing any insect 
with which they efirirr* into contact. If a 
plant be very badljf att^fifcd, i^tslbe^ter to 


spud it up and burn it, filling up the hole 
caused by its removal with soot or lime. 
Strewing sand soaked in paraffin oil (quarter 
of a pint of oil to a pailful of sand) round 
each plant is useful in keeping away the flies. 
Some persons have used pieces of card about 
3 inches across each way, with a slit cut to 
the centre, where there are several cuts in 
various directions, making a star-like figure. 
The stems should be passed through the slit 
to the middle of the card, and the points 
pressed close to the stem, and the card placed 
flat on the ground, so as to prevent the flies 
getting into the soil near the stem to lay 
their eggs. When the crop is off, dig in a 
good dressing of gas lime or vaporite.— 
G. S. S.] 

The Hollyhock disease —I would be very much 
obliged if you could tell me what is the matter with 
the Hollyhock I enclose? I have several plants, 
about 4 feet high, and some smaller ones, like the 
one enclosed. The tall once seemed very healthy 
until the other day, when I noticed little brown 
patches on the leaves. The small ones nre more or 
less in the state of the one sent. 1 would be grate¬ 
ful for any hints as to what to do for the plants.— 
M. Beech. 

[Your Hollyhocks have been attacked by 
the Hollyhock disease (Puccinia Malva- 
ccarum). If the fungus lnvs not got too firm 
a hold, you had better at once pick off all 
the infested leaves and burn thorn, then 
spray the plant* with Bordeaux mixture, 
twice, with an interval of ten days. If this 
has no effect, then the only thing to do is to 
dig all up and burn them.] 

Insects on Oleander. - Kindly inform me 
through the columns of your valuable paper. Garden¬ 
ing, what is the disease which has attacked an 
Oleander, and how it is to be cured, and what should 
be done to the greenhouse where it grows?—B rinkley. 

[The insect you found on your Oleander is 
mealy-bug, one of the worst pest* that the 
gardener has to contend with when once it 
gets a footing. A good many may be got 
rid of by laying the plants on their sides and 
syringing them forcibly with a mixture of 
soft-soap and paraffin oil at the rate of 3 ozs. 
of soft-soap and a quarter of a pint of paraffin 
to three gallons of water, applied warm. 
Take particular care, when syringing the 
plant, to agitate the water freely by means 
of the syringe, otherwise the petroleum will 
float on* the top. A good way to keep the 
solution well mixed is to return each alter¬ 
nate syringe full to the pail containing the 
mixture. This is very essential, as the crude 
petroleum will burn the folinge. The plants 
will possibly want a second dressing to make 
them fairly clean, but you will find it very 
difficult, especially if other plants growing 
near are infested with the loathsome pest. 
We should not hesitate to burn all the worst 
infested plants, and then have the greenhouse 
thoroughly cleaned and repainted, washing 
the walls with hot lime.] 

A plague of slugs.— For years slugs have 
been a pest in my garden, and in adjoin¬ 
ing gardens. Probably, they also come from 
a Grass field behind. Most of the garden 
vegetables and flowering annuals are eaten 
off in their early stages of growth. Whole 
rows of Peas, Asters, Lettuces, etc., have 
disappeared. My garden is 19 yards by 
3:2 yards. From it I have picked up during 
the last six weeks over 6ix thousand slugs, 
and still they abound. My method is to put 
little tufts of bran along the borders in 
which the slugs congregate in dozens. When 
dark I take a cycle lamp and drop the slugs 
into a jar of rain-water, and when I have 
got one hundred I run the cold water off and 
pour boiling water on the slugs. This means 
instant death to them, and is more humane 
than many methods adopted by some gar¬ 
deners. Some of my neighbours used gas- 
lime or vaporite on the land in early spring, 
yet slugs overrun their gardens—probably, 
from part* of their garden not treated, or 
from neighbouring gardens. Can any of 
your readers give information as to how 
fast slugs breed, and what is the best method 
of destroying their eggs? I am informed 
a batch of young ducklings would clear the 
ground of these slugs more quickly than 
hand-picking.— Amateur Gardener. 


Powdered boraclc acid-— Is boracic acid in 
powder used for the benefit of plant life? If so, I 
would be glad for any information as to how it is 
best utilised, and what flowers or plants would most 
benefit by its use?—J. 0. WELLS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FERNS FOR A ROOM. 

There are many sitting-rooms with a rather 
sunless aspect, or in which the blinds are 
kept down a good deal, where flowering plants 
will not thrive, and yet some graceful 
greenery is needed to set off the cut blos¬ 
soms in vase or glass. For this situation, 
nothing is better than our own British Ferns, 
many of which are extremely handsome, and 
now that they have received a little of the 
attention they deserve, there are many very 
desirable new varieties (eonie crested and 
with divided fronds), which make charming 
plant* for a room, while they are quite 
hardy, and are much stronger in constitu¬ 
tion than their foreign cousins. They can 
be grown to perfection in an area, and lifted 
into the sitting-room when in full beauty, 
for they need a cool, damp place, without 
draughts, when they are unfurling their 
lovely fronds. If an area be not available, 
a flat bath or tray, with a layer of damp 
Moss in it, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, should be 
placed in a bath-room, or any shaded place, 
in which the pots may stand all night, sur¬ 
rounded by the moist air arising from the 
Moss or fibre, which should always be kept 
damp, and free from the dust and draughts 
of the sitting-room when it undergoes in the 
morning the necessary process of brushing 
and airing. Several beautiful cultivated 
varieties of the common Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) are now to be had, 
and these are specially valuable, being ever¬ 
green, so that they are available for room 
decoration during the winter months. 
Another very elegant evergreen Fern is As- 
plenium Adiantum-nigrum (the Devonshire 
Black-stemmed Fern); it is smaller than the 
Scolopendriuras, but has remarkably pretty 
fronds, much serrated, and of a brilliant 
shining-green tint, set off by its dark stems. 
For larger specimens during summer, there 
are few more beautiful Ferns than Athyrium 
Filix-fcemina (the Lady Fern), also varieties 
of the Lastrea family, remarkably elegant, 
and growing to a considerable size. All 
Ferns do best in a mixture of peat (not too 
finely divided) and loam, w r ith silver-sand 
enough to make the compost light, and a 
slight admixture of charcoal (burnt wood-ash) 
is very beneficial. In potting Ferns, it is 
necessary to give plenty of drainage. Plenty 
of water should be supplied to them when 
growing freely, and if grown out-of-door* the 
pots should stand on line ashes, which can 
be kept in a damp state, to supply the sur¬ 
rounding moisture which Ferns need. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Buckshorn Plantain as a window- 
plant. —I do not know whether your readers 
are aw'aro what a pretty plant for table or 
window decoration the Bucksliorn Plantain 
(Plantago Coronopus) will make. I send you 
a photograph of one which I brought last 
Easter from Bognor. It was then of the 
size of a half-crown, or thereabouts. It now 
has leaves quite 6 inches in length, and the 
flower-spikes are taller still, and it is still 
increasing rapidly in size and growing 
vigorously. Its Fern-like leaves and habit 
make it a really ornamental plant.. It re¬ 
joices in sunshine, and requires a great deal 
of moisture, for it flags immediately if 
allowed to become dry, though soon reviving 
if freely w-atered. It is a very common 
plant at the seaside, where it grows on 
cliffs, dry shingle banks, and paths, but it is 
only under cultivation that it will. »P* 
parently, attain the luxuriance shown in the 
photograph.—F. Alban Barrand. 

Plants In the house. —To enable us to 
grow Palms and other plants in small pots 
and keep them in health it is necessary to 
give them a little plant food in the water. 
I am not going to recommend any particular 
specific, as I believe in a change of diet, but 
in selecting any of the principal chemical 
manures or good Peruvian guano we cannot 
go far wrong. Chemical manures are cleaner 
than guano, and nitrate of soda —\ oz. to the 
gallon— it very suitable.—H. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MONTANOA B1P1NNATIFIDA. 

This showy and rarely-seen plant has several 
synonyms, aa M. lieracleifolia, Polymnia 
grandis, etc. ; and under one of these names 
the plant has figured in the past among the 
sub tropical summer bedding arrangements in 
more than one of the public parks. In the 
early autumn of last year the Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, brought a group of 
flowering plants to the Royal Horticultural 
Hall. These latter were some 4 feet high or 
so. each stem producing a rather lax terminal 
cluster or pyramid of flowers, the ray florets 
of which wero white, and with their accom¬ 
paniment of deeply-cut leaves, distinct-look¬ 
ing. The species is a native of Mexico, and 
is of a perennial nature. The plants in 
bloom referred to had been cut down and 
grown on to the flowering stage in pots. 
Amenable to this treatment, the species may 
also be raised from seeds and cuttings. Thus 
grown and flowered, it forms a useful and 
distinct-looking plant, and in the large Con¬ 


or leaf-mould, and half a part of silver sand. 
A soft brick broken up finely, so that in size 
the pieces vary from that of a Pea to a Bean, 
and mixed with the potting compost, will be 
beneficial. As to the size of pot required, we 
cannot, of course, advise on that point, but it j 
is very probable that when you turn the 
plant out of the pot and take away the old 
soil you will find that there are not many 
roots. In this case a pot of the same size 
as that in which it lias been growing will be 
sufficient, but if there is a good amount of 
healthy roots one an inch more in diameter 
will be suitable. The pot selected must be 
quite clean, dry, and effectually drained by 
placing a few broken crocks in the bottom. 
They should be put concave side downwards. 
An oyster-shell is very suitable for placing 
over the bottom of the pot, and if a few bits 
of broken crocks are sprinkled thereon the 
drainage will be complete. After potting, 
the soil must be kept fairly moist, hut care I 
taken not to over-water. On no account I 
stand it in a saucer, as effective drainage is 
so necessary. This Cactus is naturally of a I 


which are freely borne, and ripen in the 
autumn. The cultural requirements of this 
Eloeocarpus are not at all exacting, as cut¬ 
tings will without difficulty root in a close 
propagating-case in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, and grow away freely afterwards if 
potted in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
Once well established, the plants may be kept 
in good health for years without repotting.— 
T. C. 

Malvastrum grossulariaefolium. — This 
plant, referred to by me on page 258, and 
which Messrs. Veitch have several times 
shown during the present season in an ex¬ 
ceedingly attractive state, is, according to 
Mr. T. A. Sprague, in a recent number of 
the Gardeners' Chronicle , wrongly named. 
According to that authority, although it lias 
been cultivated in Britain for at least a 
century, it has hitherto remained undc- 
scribcd, and the writer therefore describes it 
under the name of Malvastrum hypomadarum. 
Instead of being a native of the United 
States, as it was at one time considered to be, 
this Malvastrum is proved to be an inhabitant 



A flow ering shoot of Montauoa bipinnatiilda. 


eervatory should prove, when in flower, most 
effective. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Rat-tailed Cactus.—1 procured from a 
country cottage-window n plant, in C-inch pot, with 
about fifty miniature growths shrivelled as one sent.' 

I brought it to London with care, and placed in 
roomy greenhouse, hut it did not do well until 1 
placed saucer of weak manure-water under. The 
owner stated that the plant had been iu same pot 
about twenty years. 1 am thinking of Tepotting, 
giving thorough change of soil, and clearing away all 
old. Is plant n Cactus, and its name? Is this time 
of year suitable for repotting? What size pot is 
suitable, and the best soil? Is its nature that of 
hanging over and down from pot ?—C. E. F. 

[The enclosed specimen is what is popu¬ 
larly termed the Rat-tail Cactus (Cereus 
flagelliformis), a native of South America, | 
from whence it was introduced into this 
country as long ago as 1690. After being in , 
the same pot for so long the plant will cer- ' 
tainly be benefited by repotting, and the p^b- 
sent is a very good time of the year to carry I 
out the operation. The greater portion of 
the old soil must be removed, and a very ( 
suitable compost in which to j-epotlmny be 
formed of two parts lfcam foYme 


drooping habit of growth, and in some 
country districts good examples may be 
often seen hanging in cottage windows. The 
flowers, borne in early summer, are deep 
pink, and very pretty.] 

Elaeocarpus cyaneus. This is an ever¬ 
green shrub, requiring the protection of a 
greenhouse, and when, ns it is now, in full 
flower, it is really delightful. A native of 
Australia, this Eljeocarpus lias been known 
here for about a century, but it cannot in any 
way be looked upon as common. It forms a 
freely branched shrub, whose ovate leaves 
have very clearly defined venations, hence 
the specific name of reticulatus which 
is sometimes applied to it. The flowers, 
borne freely in axillary racemes, are droop¬ 
ing, bell-shaped, and pure white in colour. 
A notable feature, and a great addition to 
their ornamental qualities, are the manner 
in which the edges of the petals are deli¬ 
cately fringed. This character causes them 
to stand out qufte distinct from the flowers 
of any other occupant of the greenhouse. 
The specific name of cyaneus is derived from 
the blue colour of the small. Plum-like fruits, 


of South Africa. Whatever lie its native 
country or origin, there can be no question 
that it is a very desirable nlunt for the era 
bellishment of the greenhouse during the 
spring and early summer months.—X. 

Flowering: plants for winter.— While our 
gardens are in the very zenith of their 
beauty, and there is no want of cut bloom, 
even then, he who would have the greenhouse 
to look inviting in winter days, must be 
shaping his plans with that in view. One 
finds so much to admire in Chrysanthemums 
that it is not very surprising other formerly- 
grown plants should now only receive scant 
attention. I refer to Salvias, whose brilliant 
blossoms make bright a house in winter; to 
Primulas that last for such a long time, and 
are an attraction to any house ; Cyclamens, 
that are valued owing to their attractive 
flowers ; Cinerarias, that are a host in them¬ 
selves in brightest tints. All these plants 
should be got ready for the short days of 
November, keeping them in cold-frames un¬ 
til September, when their removal to their 
winter quarters should be effected.— Wood- 
I sJr ILLIIMUIj Ml. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ROSES. 


RUSES AT TENER1FFE. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sib,—A ll the conditions of gardening here 
are so very different from those at home that 
I fear I shall have to trouble you very fre¬ 
quently for your advice. I may have to be 
a little lengthy to explain matters, but a few 
words of reply in your valuable paper will 
be sufficient. To begin with Roses: They 
do gloriously here in some respects, giving 
a dozen blossoms for one that wo get. at 
home, and blossom all the year, more or less, 
except for a few weeks after the hard cut¬ 
ting back the plants get in January, which 
gives them a much needed rest. Of course, 
the blossoms are not always equally good— 
the May-blooming is the best.; in fact, it is 
astonishing what some of them do then. 
There are some kinds—the Malmaison is 
specially given to this performance—which at 
that time send up straight from the root a 
strong shoot, equalling the original bush in 
height, and practically leafless, which spreads 
out into dozens of Roses, a perfect mass of 
them, though, of course, not all open at the 
same time. The numbers may be anything 
between fifteen and fifty. I have counted on 
a Malmaison fifty flowers and buds on one of 
these wonderful shoots. There are bracts 
under the flowers, but no regular leaves. It 
forms a sheaf such as a May Queen might 
carry. When done flowering there is no¬ 
thing to do but to cut it away, and it does 
not seem to exhaust the plant. 

Strangely, however, it is very hard to get 
dark red Roses to bloom well, and this is 
one point on which I should !>e glad of your 
advice. The most delicate yellows and pinks 
and whites do amazingly well, but the dark 
reds are usually a failure. I have one at 
this moment in my garden (of which I do not 
know the name as it was here before I 
came, and has nc.er given a good flower) 
which is producing a number of stunted buds, 
which either harden up or decay before 
opening. All my friends make the same 
complaint with various kinds. Can you tell 
me of any dark reds which would be likely 
to do better? I cannot tell exactly what the 
soil is, except that it is volcanic, with just 
here a slight mixture of fine clay. The soil 
grows splendid Grapes and Figs with no 
trouble. I am about 700 feet above the sea, 
and the lowest temperature I got last winter 
(indoors) was 51 degs. I am told that last 
summer (outdoors) it touched 96 degs. one 
day, but this did not last. I was not here 
myself, but hope to be this summer. At 
present the indoor temperature varies from 
66 degs. to 72 degs. There is practically no 
rain between June and October. The water¬ 
ing is usually done by irrigation, but I use 
a hose for the flowers. I have hardly seen 
any green fly. but mildew is a pest, which is 
another point on which I need advice. Is 
there anything to syringe with which would 
destroy it? As to the dark red Roses, 1 
thought of trying Crimson Rambler. I 
heard of one plant of it doing well in a gar¬ 
den a good deal higher than I am. I do not 
think it would do much lower. One values 
the home flowers here even more than those 
requiring heat, which grow so freely. 

In my letter of yesterday I forgot to men¬ 
tion that the old Crimson Monthly Rose is 
an exception to what I stated about dark 
red Roses not doing w’ell here. It grows 
and blossoms wonderfully. I have seen more 
than a hundred blooms on a bush of it at 
Christraas-time. E. W. 

Puerto Orolava, Tencriffe. 

lit is probable that the flowers of your dark red 
Roses are injured by your brighter sun. They often 
suffer in our country as well. You arc fortunate in 
that the old Crimson China does well with you. It Ls 
worth a dozen of the Crimson Rambler. Be sure 
you have the climbing form of it as well as the 
dwarf. For mildew, place a little unslaked lime in a 
pail, add just sufficient water to 6lakc it, and, while 
hot, drop some sulphur into it. Bcforo it settles, 
till up the pail with water, and dilute after the whole 
has settled down. Another remedy is to mix 1 oz. 
of sulphide of potassiunyrtT'* gallon of water, and 
syringe the Roses with tl4 mixYuV-t'i^n I F* 


WICHURAIANA ROSES AS PILLARS. 
In taking a walk through a Rose garden re¬ 
cently at the close of a very hot day I was 
struck with the beauty of some of this tribe 
growing upon Larch poles. Our old Rose- 
growers little dreamt of what beautv we of 
the present day have in our gardens long be¬ 
fore the old Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses 
attempt to blossom. On a 10 feet high pillar 
Gardenia, one of the best golden climbers 
for June flowering, sends out its numerous 
canary-yellow buds in rich profusion. Then 
there is Jersey Beauty, the large, creamy, 
single flowers reminding one of the Cherokee 
Rose (Rasa laevigata) in all save colour. This 
Rose is as valuable for its foliage, perhaps, 
as for its blossom, for the growths are so 
free from artificiality that a plant makes a 
really beautiful feature when the blossoms 
have all gone. Another gem, a fine companion 
to this last, is found in Joseph Billiard, 
a single flower of large size, with the ex¬ 
quisite colouring of Mine. Eugene Resal. 
This Rose must become a favourite. Ruby 
Queen is nearly over now (June 24th), but it 
has left a lasting impression of its lovely 
colouring, so cheerful when there are few 
bright-coloured Rases about. Elisa Robi- 
chon is now approaching its full beauty, and 
its buds, which remind one of those of Perle 
d’Or, with less of the apricot shade, are 
beautiful. Rone Andre is as popular among 
this group as [’Ideal is among the Noisettes, 
and it partakes much of the exquisite tints of 
this Rose. Even as 4 feet pillars it flowers 
freely, its buds being so useful for sprays or 
button holes. Alberic Barbier is looked upon 
as the choicest variety of the tribe, and one 
is not surprised at this. The buds are often 
nearly as fine as in Mine. Hostc. and the ex¬ 
panded flowers lovely. Paul Transon has 
large salmon and flesh-tinted blossoms. Some 
people complain of the Wichuraiana Roses 
that they do not make a dense mass of bloom 
like Rosa multiflora. I am not sure we want 
them to do so so long as there is elegance in 
habit. One soon tires of the gorgeous dis¬ 
play of a Crimson Rambler. August Barbier 
is another pretty sort which is flowering now, 
and it produces its pale rosy-red flowers 
freely over a period of two er three weeks. 
Alba rubifolia is one of the grandest for 
pillars. The growth is wonderful—long, 
willowy shoots clothed with dark olive-green 
foliage and bearing almost pure white double 
blossoms. Francois Foucard is a fine yel¬ 
lowish sort, very sweet, flowers largo, with 
very handsome buds. Joseph Laiug is a 
novelty that will be wanted. It is a semi- 
double flower, very large for the tribe, the 
blossoms measuring 3 inches across. It is of 
an exquisite apple-blossom tint. 

The above is a selection of the tribe that 
flowers early compared with Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, Lady Gay, and such like, and if the 
arrangement is carefully thought out there 
should not be any trouble in making the Rose 
garden most effective, and ensuring » suc¬ 
cession of bloom. Rosa. 


ROSE ROGER LAMBERT!N. 

This Rose is interesting, although one can¬ 
not call it. beautiful. It is a rich maroon 
flower of the colour of Reynolds Hole, hut 
the edges of most of the petals are white, 
and some are so scolloped out as to give one 
the impression of an attack by insects. One 
or two of the inner petals are nearly all 
white, and it is remarkable that the mark¬ 
ings are so constant. The Rose is fragrant, 
and to all who can appreciate such curiosities 
it is an acquisition. I cannot say I admire 
such Roses. 

A new Rambler, named Grace Thompson, 
was exhibited at the Temple Show. This 
seemed to be like a Crimson Rambler with 
curiously indented outer petals of a rich car¬ 
mine-rose colour, the inner petals twisted 
and flaked white, some of them having a yel¬ 
lowish tinge. When the fine pyramidal truss 
was fully developed, it presented a beautiful 
appearance. The so-called Green Rose is 
another curiosity, which is really not worth 
growing. It i« simply a China Rose des¬ 
titute of all petals, which are replaced by an 
extra number of parts which form the calyx. 
These are, of course, green, hence the name 


“Green Rose” In the crested Moss Rose we 
have a lovely novelty ; each flower, which has 
the colour and scent of the old Cabbage 
Rose, is enveloped in a growth that seems to 
come between Moss and Parsley leaves, form¬ 
ing a quaint flower when in the half-open 
stage. This is really a good novelty, and 
should be in every garden. W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


York and Lancaster Rose I shall be obliged 
if you will advise me about a York and Lancaster 
Rose. It is about, five years old, but has only borne 
flowers once, with the exception of throwing up a 
flue shoot, about 1 Toot long, from the bottom of tlio 
stem, close to the soil. The tree, bushy and about 
5 feet high, is very healthy.—E. M. 


[The true variety of York and Lancaster is 
rather a shy bloomer. We should recom¬ 
mend you to train it as a pillar Rose, and 
allow its growths to remain unpruned. You 
can remove one or two entirely if it becomes 
too bushy, but allow the others to run up¬ 
wards. They should then blossom next year. 
There is a variety, ltosa Mundi, belonging to 
It. gallica. This is often sold as York and 
Lancaster. It is a very free bloomer, so wo 
conclude you have the true variety, whioli 
belongs to R. Damascena. It is a poor thing, 
scarcely worth growing, save only for the fact 
of knowing that it is really the true old Rose 
to which so much sentiment is attached.] 

A beautiful old Rose (Mme. Pierre Oger). 
—There are some old Roses that have had to 
struggle, as it were, for life, and it is to be 
feared many a gem has succumbed to the in¬ 
rush of novelties. One of the sorts that has, 
fortunately, survived is Mme. Pierre Oger. a 
Bourbon Rose of beautiful colouring. The 
ground colour is white, the petals being 
heavily suffused with a very brilliant pink, 
increasing in density towards the ends of the 
petals. Perhaps next to the colouring the 
form is the most striking feature, few of our 
modern Roses being like it. It is what is 
known as cupped. The rows of petals are 
numerous, and very close together, and yet 
not so close that the colouring cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished on each row of petals. It is of 
medium size, surrounded with pretty buds, 
which should never be removed. Half the 
charm of our modern show bloom is lost by 
the removal of the buds. I do not 6ee why a 
prize should not be offered by our National 
Rose Society for a box of show blooms exhi¬ 
bited with their buds as grown, for some of 
the best Roses produce lovely buds, and 
would not suffer by iheir retention, but, on 
the other hand, would gain in the estimation 
of those who love the Rose for the garden.— 
Rosa. 

Rose Warrior. —This Rose is an acquisition 
where bud varieties ure in demand, the blood- 
red colour and elongated buds are unequalled 
among Teas or Hybrid Jeas. If the open 
flowers were but as beautiful hs the buds, 
it would be a valuable Rose. By some these 
open flowers are not appreciated, they being 
so looso and wanting in beauty, although 
some individuals admire such blossoms. 
Warrior grows so freely that it. must becoino 
popular on that account, for it far surpasses 
Papa Gontier in vigour. Sometimes tlm 
buds are of quite a blackish-crimson, or, per¬ 
haps, it would bo more correct to say “mul¬ 
berry-crimson,” and this is the case this 
year. I should say it would make a good 
wall Rose, as so many of these strong growers 
will do, and they provide a continuous supply 
of buds right through the season. We aro 
far from obtaining the long-desired red, one 
that shall be as good in every way as A. K. 
Williams, but with better growth and a really 
continuous habit of blooming. A Rose that 
has come to the front lately is named Gene¬ 
ral Macarthur. It is very fragrant, and 
quite a bright, cheerful red, fine in growth, 
and of fairly good quality of blossom. It is 
of American origin.— Rosa. 


lose Mrs. Aaron Ward. -This Is one of the 
t of the newer Hybrid Teas. Some of the 
oms are of an intense fiery - orange in tho 
tre. and many of the buds are of this colour, but 
ny flowers on the same plant will come of a much 
er apricot and buff shade. Whether the colour 
1 be intensified with age of plant I do not know, 
, even under glass, where these Roses often conic 
a deeper colour, we. had eome blossoms quite pale 
I others of a deep shade. It is a first-rate grower 


h; 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DAY LILIES 
(Hemerocallis). 

Day Limes are handsome plants which do 
very well in our gardens, but after flowering 
leave large blanks in the mixed border for 
the autumn, but they often increase so 
rapidly that some can well be spared for 
other purposes. Impressed by these facts, 
some years ago I put a lot that I had to 
sparo in a rough piece of ground under trees 
and rather near water, and the result was 
ho good that I present an illustration of it. 
The plants have never been attended to in 
auv way beyoml putting them in rather poor 
soil, and the Grass is rarely mown about 
them. The effect of the flowers among the 
wild Grasses is, I think, better than any¬ 
thing they give in a garden. They come 
in well after all the Narcissi have disap- 


tion referred to. The plants are rather im¬ 
patient of moisture, such as is apt to be 
i generated about them on stiff soils under 
! heavy rains. But when they can run over 
I boulders of rock or brickwork, oil which 
moisture does not lie, and which in all sea¬ 
sons are fairly dry and cool, then do the 
plants revel in their surroundings. Certainly 
Aubrietias are largely used to form carpets 
I for spring bedding. When so employed they 
are best associated with May or late-flowering 
Tulips, as the plants do not come into bloom 
j so early as does the white Rock Cress (Arabis 
' albida). Commencing to flower in April, it is 
through the month of May Aubrietias are at 
their best. This year, however, because 
generally late, they bid fair to be full of 
bloom up to the middle of June. 

Looking over the varieties which Messrs. 
Barr and Sons have at Long Ditton, I have 
been interested to note what striking develop¬ 
ments in Aubrietias have been made of late. 


were on the level ground, but the soil was 
very porous, and, in spite of the heavy raina 
just preceding, no water lay on it. Au¬ 
brietias can be propagated readily by means 
of cuttings made from the early summer 
shoots, and also by division. A. D. 


DICTAMNUS FRANINELLA 
(Dittany). 

The Dictawnus is, perhaps, among the best- 
known of old fashioned peronnials, and as 
such often figures ill wayside gardens in 
rural districts, where, perchance, the plants 
have been for years. Few plants resent con¬ 
stant interference more than this. In these 
respects the Dictamnus is on a par with the 
Piconia, and, once well planted in deep soil, 
it may remain many years without disturb¬ 
ance. I remember some fine examples of the 
coloured variety that attained to fully 4 feet 
high, and as much through, the plants occu- 



Pay Lilies (llcmorocalUs) naturalifeed. 


peared, and so prolong the season of good 
wild gardening. Several kinds may be used 
or any vigorous kind to spare. The one 
shown is mostly the ordinary yellow one 
(II. flava). _ C. R. 

PURPLE ROCK CRESS 
(Aubrietia). 

The illustration at page 181 of what Au¬ 
brietias are capable of doing when planted 
in fitting positions may well serve to stimu¬ 
late many who wish to have evergreen cover¬ 
ings for rock or stonework, that are also at 
one season of the year perfect masses of 
beautiful flowers, to plant them here and 
there and then just leave them quite alone. 
When they can spread freely, they show what 
luxuriant growth they are capable of creat¬ 
ing. Too often Aubrietias are planted flat 
on the ground in individual patches here and 
there, and, thus placed, never have a chance 
to show of what they aM^cnpable in favpured 
conditions, such as ar^seei* ifc the£jlli49*a- 


The flowers, while in all cases borne on 
plants having the same close, dense, creeping j 
habit, yet are both large in the newer ones, 
and give diverse shades of colour. No one ; 
who wishes to have a collection of the best I 
varieties—and a round dozen distinct may 
easily be had—would think of including in i 
such selection the old purpurea, or graeca, 
as these have been quite displaced. Two 
very fine new ones are Prichard’s A1 (deep 
blue), and Lavender, from the same raiser, 
flowers large and pure self pale blue. Other 
charming varieties are Bridesmaid, Souvenir 
de W. Ingram, Moerheimi, taurieola alba, 
Loichtlini, Fire King, Peter Barr, Dr. Mules, 
Mrs. E. M. Crosfield, and Hendersoni. Small 
plants give no adequate idea of the free 
habit and beauty when fully developed. 
Aubrietias are essentially rock-covering 
plants. I saw at Long Ditton two very large 
patches, and it would seem impossible of its | 
kind to produce from any creeping plant i 
anything more charming. Those patches ' 


pyiug a position near the margin of the lawn 
in a large garden near London, where hardy 
plants were generally well cared for. The 
plants in question were placed originally one 
in the centre of each bed, other plants for 
the time being being planted around till the 
Dictamnus attained a good size, when the 
whole bed—a circular one—was given up to 
the plant in question. The Dittany is well 
suited to grouping on the Grass, and tells to 
advantage especially where a sort of serpen¬ 
tine walk forms crescent-like recesses in the 
shrubbery border, and, therefore, on the 
Grass which acts as a foreground. In such 
places good, bold perennials are often effec¬ 
tive, and where more than the ordinary care 
is taken in planting them, the reward will 
come in greater vigour and finer specimens 
generally. One good point concerning tho 
Dittany may be mentioned—it is its self-sup¬ 
porting character, no sticks or supports of 
anv kind being needed- , T 

Planting may be done in autumn or spring. 
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but in the spring it should not be too long 
delayed, as the plants may suffer from a dry 
summer. Autumn planting is preferable, pro¬ 
vided a deep bed of soil, which, if heavy or 
clayey, may be lightened with road-grit, and 
leaf-soil can be given. In the matter of soil, 
however, the Dictamnus is not at all difficult 
to please, seeing how it luxuriates in common 
garden 6oils in various parts of the country. 
The Dictamnus may be increased by seeds or 
division, the former preferred. The seeds 
should be sown in the open ground as soon as 
gathered. A strong odour that is inseparable 
from the plant pervades the roots as welL as 
the branches, and by which it may be readily 
recognised without seeing it. This odour is 
by no means unpleasant, but varies in its 
intensity. M. 

PROPAGATING AND GROWING 
ALPINES IN IIEAT. 

One of the troubles experienced by a pur¬ 
chaser of plants for the rock garden is that 
of receiving those which have been propa¬ 
gated in heat and kept growing in some 
warmth so as to secure bigger plants than 
would be had otherwise. These plants arc 
frequently sent out before being hardened 
off, and the unwary or those who have no 
glass are sometimes the sufferers, as the 
plants, if frost should intervene between 
planting-time and real spring, are often 
crippled, frequently being lost altogether. 
These plants arc sometimes Bent out in 
autumn, when the losses are even more 
numerous than in spring. No doubt the exi¬ 
gencies of propagating rare plants for a good 
demand is responsible for this, but purchasers 
who cannot give, such plants special atten¬ 
tion will do well to leave the purchase alone 
until danger from frost is past for the season. 
Of course, all dealers in such flowers do not 
propagate and retain their plants in heat, 
but those who cannot be sure of cold-treated 
plants should nurse those they receive, for 
a time at least., in a cold frame or in a cold 
greenhouse, giving them plenty of air in suit¬ 
able weather, and gradually hardening them 
off by exposure for planting out. 

When I receive hardy plants which are 
soft, drawn, and flabby, as if grown in heat, 

I pot them singly, if purchased in spring or 
autumn, and after hardening them off, as 
suggested, plant them out. This is not al¬ 
ways convenient, and one has sometimes to 
risk such plants in the open, with unsatis¬ 
factory results. I would also like to say 
something about the practice of growing nl- 
pines in heat to show long before their proper 
season, a system which inevitably leads to 
disappointment to the buyer, who sees such 
things in bloom long before their proper sea¬ 
son, nnd is disappointed when he cannot 
have flowers at tlie same time when the 
plants are grown out in the open. I would 
not condemn flowering some alpines in a I 
house to save their blooms from the weather 
of winter and early spring, but that is a dif¬ 
ferent question altogether. S. Ahnott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris Xsempferl.—When and in what soil should 
Iris Ksempfcn be planted? Will ordinary bulbs put 
in this year flower next season? 1 have three posi¬ 
tions in which they could he placed: Under a north 
wall, with practically no sun: in a bed near the foot 
<>f a small Ash-tree, where they pet sun till noon or 
so; and a border under a south wall, hot and dry 
(except for hose-watering). Roses grow pretty well, 
but the air is not entirely free from smoke. Would 
these Irises he too delicate? 1 would also he ob¬ 
liged by your naming a few hardy Irises and time of 
planting? I have German, Spanish, and English; 
and intend ordering Siberian Iris in sorts, I. pseud- 
ncorus, and I. ruthenica. Will you mention a few 
others, and if any special soil is needed, please give 
particulars?—G. H. K. 

[This group of Iris ie decidedly moisture- 
loving, and the plants which are perennial 
herbaceous subjects are quite distinct from 
bulbous-rooted plants. To grow them well, 
they should be planted in rich and moist soil, 
composed of loam, peat, leaf-soil, and well 
decayed manure about equal parts. Strong 
clumps so planted would possibly flower next 
year, and you may plant them in September 
or October next, or wait till the end of 
March, 1909. The Spanish and English 
Irises are all bulbous, and should be planted 
in enriched garden in any g«od, open 
position, 8are an extessiv^l\ Jr/Dla ^Octo¬ 


ber next. Iris pseudacorus requires wet 
soil to grow it well, and i. ruthenica wo do 
not consider suitable to your requirements. 
The Siberian Iris will grow well in rich 
garden Boil, with plenty of moisture. Of the 
German or Flag Iris, you should obtain Mrs. 
Chas. Darwin, Mine. Chereau, aurea, pallida 
and p. dalmatica, albicans. Queen of May, 
Chelles, Dr. Bernice, Gracchus, Darius, Vic- 
torine. etc. Other good Irises are orientalis 
Snow Queen, gigantea, Monnieri, aurea (very 
distinct from the above of same name), Mis- 
souriensis, etc. All of these succeed in good 
garden soil that has been well cultivated.] 

Double white Narciss failing. —In the spring 
nf 1007 1 planted about 100 double-white Narcissus 
bulbs. Last year all bloomed. They were left iu the 
ground. This year only about one dozen have 
bloomed to perfection, the rest of the buds having 
died away like the enclosed. Will you kindly tell 
me what is the reason for this, and how it cun be 
remedied another year?— Narcissus. 

-I shall he much obliged if you can tell me the 

reason my double white Narcissi have all withered 
and rotted in the bud?—F. J. li. 

[The failure of the double white Poet’s 
Narcissus is more or less prevalent each year, 
and is due to a variety of causes. This Nar¬ 
cissus is a gross feeder, and, therefore, 
should be well manured. It prefers being 
planted deeply in the soil, not less than 
6 inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A 
strong, almost tenacious soil is that most 
suited to its growth and flowering. In light 
soils, in conjunction with shallow planting, 
it is usually a failure. The bulbs are impa¬ 
tient of removal, and especially resent being 
dried off. When replanting is contemplated, 
this should be done in July, if possible. In 
digging in the manure—cow-manure and soot 
are best if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches 
or G inches below the bulbs. The root-fibres 
of this kind arc almost perpetual in charac¬ 
ter. Bulbs that have stood some time and 
flowered in the same spot have impoverished 
the 6oil, and failure is sure to follow. In 
such a case, a winter mulching of manure 
would be helpful. It is not sufficiently re¬ 
cognised that by reason of its late flowering 
the autumn is approaching before the bulbs 
are fully ripened off. It is not generally 
known that the flowers that should appear in 
May of the present year are really formed 
and exist in embryo in midsummer of the 
previous year. It is for this reason that 
every support should be accorded the bulbs, 
so that the growing season may be prolonged 
as much as possible, thereby ensuring the 
fullest development and the proper forma¬ 
tion of the buds at this time. Not a few re¬ 
gard the “blindness,” as this failing is called, 
as tlie result of the climatic or atmospheric 
conditions of the moment, hut the true cause 
is, more probably, insufficient development in 
the previous year, as, even though blind, all 
the other parts may- be good, and, as such 
are produced by the bulb in its season. All 
you can now do is to encourage vigorous 
growth by mulching with manure, giving also 
a good dressing of soot, and, at least, weekly 
applications of liquid-manure.] 

Coarse growths on Tufted Pansies —Thank 
you for your article on Tufted Pansies in your issue 
of 27tli iu&t. 1 have two Rose-beds, 4 feet in diameter, 
which I planted in April with Marchioness and Ard- 
wcll Gem. They have now been a month in full 
bloom. The spent, blossoms have been removed, and 
the plants have bad four applications of fertiliser. 
The flower-stems are lone, and all the growths are 
long—about 8 inches. I sec you speak of cutting out 
“some of the elongated shoots." Mine are all long, 
and inclined to fall over. Can I cut them all off, or 
would the plants take too long to recover, and would 
it spoil the beds for the rest or the summer?— 
Rabbit. 

[We are sorry that we failed to make the 
matter quite clear in a recent article dealing 
with this subject. We should not regard 
8 inches as long growth, and only in the 
ease oT growths getting unruly and elongated, 
by which time they usually develop flowers 
of a somewhat punv character, should they 
be dealt with in the drastic manner sug¬ 
gested in the article in our issue of June 27th. 
Even assuming you were to cut back the 
growths of plants that are now represented 
by shoots eight inches long, it would he per¬ 
fectly safe to cut back these, and the new 
growths that develop at the base will quickly 
assume fairly large proportions, and in a 
comparatively short time produce flowers in 
abundance. The Tufted Pansies have great 
recuperative powers, and if treated to this 


drastic cutting back at almost any period in 
the flowering season, we do not hesitate to 
say that within a few weeks the plants would 
soon blossom in profusion, and the display 
again be quite normal. We do not think it 
is necessary in your case to deal with them 
in this way. It is only, as we stated before, 
when they make a too cumbersome style of 
growth—as many of the Tufted Pansies are 
prone to do—that we regard it as at all neces¬ 
sary to cut them back in the manner sug¬ 
gested.] 

Salpiglossis.—1 find Salpiglossis even 
more troublesome than Zinnias, because the 
seedlings hang fire for such a long time after 
being pricked off, and seem to resent this 
operation so much. In future seasons I in¬ 
tend always to sow the seed very thinly, and 
let the plants stay in the seed-box until they 
arc big enough to go out. A few that were 
tli us treated this year are four times the size 
of those that have been pricked out into an 
intermediate box. The fine new Centaureas, 
too, are very difficult to manage. The only 
way I can get them to do well is to prick 
them singly into small pots and keep them in 
these until they are quite big plants. Put 
out into the open sooner, they only sulk and 
dwindle, and, of course, directly any plant 
seems to have had a set-back the slugs arc 
tipon it with redoubled energy. One of their 
most unpleasant tricks is to eat through the 
flower stems of Iris gcrmanica and I. orien¬ 
talis low down. They have ruined many of 
mine in this way.—M. L. W. 

Paeonies from Langport. We are re¬ 
minded of the great value of the Paeony in 
the hardy plant garden by a gathering of 
blooms from Messrs. Kelway and Sons. 
Particularly pleasing arc the pure white 
kinds and very chaste the delicate shades of 
flesh and pink. In the garden these Paeonies 
speak for themselves, for their leafage makes 
a fine foil to the great, massive blooms. We 
now have forms, many of a single or semi- 
double character that possess a striking tuft 
of modified petals in the centre of the flower, 
such producing a pretty effect when seen 
in the mass. Paeonies just as the flowering 
season is at hand appreciate heavy soakings 
of water that can filter through a mulch of 
good, rotten cow-manure, these helping the 
blooms and at the same time building up 
the crowns for another year’s work. Among 
the varieties 6ent to us we single out the fol¬ 
lowing : —Singles: Queen Alexandra, pure 
white, centre golden ; Meteor Flight, light 
pink, with a cushion of petaloids in the 
centre ; British Empire, clear rose ; Flag of 
War, rich crimson ; Mrs. Templeman, clear 
bright rose. Doublet: Lady Romily, flesh 
colour; Mrs. Fleming, light rose; Lord 
Rosebery, crimson ; Glory of Somerset, soft 
pink. 

Herbaceous borders.— Perhaps no month 
in the year to the gardener is so full of pro 
misc ns July. It is then when Roses are full 
of beauty, and to the lover of hardy plants 
it is in that month when he is rewarded with 
a prodigality of bloom, far surpassing any 
summer bedding arrangements it is possible 
to conceive, for if herbaceous plants are 
worth anything at all, it is because of the 
value such blossoms have for cutting. Cam¬ 
panulas are showy with their bells of blue 
and white.' Delphiniums are a mass of tail 
spikes in shades of blue. The large, star- 
like blooms of Chrysanthemum maximum arc 
inviting for cutting. Early Phloxes are show¬ 
ing signs of colour. That useful adjunct to 
vases of flowers, Gypsophila paniculata, is 
already giving evidence of its near approach. 
Liliums like candidum and Tiger Lilies are 
gay, while a few Pyrethrums still remain. 
There are also Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) 
and English Irises, with Tritomas, that ere 
long will add a touch of colour to the sur¬ 
roundings. —WOODBASTWICK. 

Flowering climbers on hot walls.—Sometimes 
disappointment is felt at certain climbers not bloom- 
in? satisfactorily on hot walls by reason of their 
being quickly spent. This may, to some extent, be 
guarded against by the plants being drawn away 
from the wall and fastened to laths. Walls are 
great radiators of heat, and are most trying to some 
creepers, but to draw them away and fasten them to 
rods or stakes will be found to answer. I speak 
from experience in the matter of Rosea and Clema¬ 
tises, whose buds do not have sufficient time to pro- 

f erly develop very often on south walls if left nailed 
o them — Leahurst. 
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CAREX ERIOPHORA. 


this, it is wiser to err on the side of weak 
. | doses. The water should be applied in the 

lHis is a very charming plant for growing in late afternoon or in the cool of the evening, 
shallow water, or on the margin of a pond, as at this time the plants can appreciate at¬ 
tention of this kind, and there are also 
several hours during which they can 
take up the moisture and plant food 
before the sun again attains much 
power. 

Giving the plants a good syringing 
during the same hours is important. If 
it is not possible to use a syringe, apply 
water overhead by the aid of a fine-rosed 
can. Much good follows this timely at¬ 
tention, the plant responding with 
vigorous growth. 

Gathering the blossoms must be rigor¬ 
ously carried out. Each day the flowers 
should be gathered, and this as early as 
possible in the morning. I make it a 
rule-to gather the blossoms of the Sweet 
Peas before the sun attains much power, 
and as soon as possible after the blos¬ 
soms are gathered, I place them in 
vessels of water rather than let a large 
number accumulate before this is done. 
I)elav in placing the flowers in %vater 
invariably leads to speedy deterioration 
of the blooms. I find that the flowers 
last much longer when placed in water 
soon after they are gathered. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that some of the 
more vigorous and unruly growths are 
disposed to get out of control. Go 
tlirough the clumps and rows of Sweet 
Peas, and bring t.he unruly growths 
under control by tying them lightly with 
raffia to the stakes inserted for their 
support. On no account should seed- 
pods be allowed to develop at this early 
period. Should a spray of blossoms 
liave been overlooked, and seed-pods 
found, such sprays of blossoms or soed- 
,pods, when discovered, should be at. 
once detached, as the development of 
seed-pods curtails the blossoming period 
of the plants. 

The later batches of plants must have 
the same attention that the more for¬ 
ward ones had when they were in their 
earlier stages. Encourage the growths 
by an occasional watering, and when¬ 
ever water is applied, see that it is ap¬ 
plied copiously. Thoroughly saturate 
the 6oil and roots, so that the plants 
may obtain full benefit from the mois¬ 
ture thus applied. I always pinch out 
the first few sprays of blossom as soon 
as they are seen on the plants. By 
these means it is possible to build 
up plants of sturdy character, thus assuring 


Carex eriophora in Mr. Bowles’ garden at Myddelton 
L House, Waltbam Cross. 


It throws up stems 4 feet to 5 feet high, with 
many long leaves at intervals up to the in¬ 
florescence, even. These leaves recurve in 
a peculiarly graceful manner, and constitute 
the chief charm of the plant. In late autumn 
they assume a rich, tawny colour that is very 
effective among other waterside plants, and 
unless blown over by wintry gales, remain 
beautiful until the new growths appear in 
spring. I have also seen this plant under 
the name of C. japonica. 

E. Augustus Bowles. 

Waltham Cross. 


between the clumps from time to time, 
this aerating the soil and promoting 
the well-being of the plants. It is a good 
plan also, as the plants begin to attain large 
proportions, to draw up the soil round about 
the roots, at. all times keeping, as far as pos¬ 
sible, a basin-like cavity round about the 
plants, so that when water is applied it goes 
to the roots. Jtogueing the clumps or lines 
must be carefully attended to, otherwise con¬ 
fusion will arise when the time for seed- 
saving comes round. D. B. C. 


Scum on pond. —Referring to page 243 of 
Gardening, “Scum on pond, this can 
easily be killed by spraying the surface of 
the water with a solution of sulphate of cop¬ 
per (blue stone); the spores of the scum, or 
Blanket-weed, are destroyed, and the slime 
melts away. An American recipe gives 
one pound of sulphate of copper to one 
million gallons of water. I used the solution 
stronger—say, one grain of sulphate to 
twenty gallons of water in the pond, and with 
complete success and without killing fish in 
the pond. One estimates the number of gal¬ 
lons of water in a pond by multiplying to¬ 
gether the average length, breadth, and depth 
of the pond. The product gives the number 
of cubic feet, of water, and as there are about 
6 .V gallons of water in a cubic foot, the con¬ 
tents of the pond are approximately ascer¬ 
tained.—J. H. B. 


RUDBECKIA MAXIMA. 

Among the taller members of the Cone- 
flower family tho above-named 6pecies, which 
attains to eight feet, or even ten feet, in 
height, is one of the most striking and pic¬ 
turesque. The plant is also one of the most 
distinct of its tribe by reason of the large, 
handsome glaucous stcm-clasping leaves, the 
largest of these being often ns much as twelve 
inches, and sometimes eighteen inches, in 
length. The tall stems are of good sub¬ 
stance, and the plant vigorous withal. The 
flower-heads are solitary, and produced on 
long peduncles, the ray florets of a clear 
yellow colour, three inches or more in length, 
drooping, the large central cone or disc being 
columnar, and of considerable size. The 
plant is, perhaps, better suited to the more 
conspicuous parts of the shrubbery border, or 
the woodland in open places, where the strik¬ 
ing effects of its blue-grey leaves may be 6een 
to advantage. Corner groups or free masses 
in woodland scenery, in slightly recessed 
positions, or where the plant could be near 
dark green Hollies, would suit it admirably 
and display its worth. The plant is in flower 


SWEET PEAS. 


Seasonable Notes. 


The great concern of the grower should be 
to maintain his plants in good health, arid in 
this way ensure a succession of flowers. 
Flowering so freely as Sweet Peas do, 
readers will at once appreciate how much the 
roots draw upon the resources of the soil and 
manure that was placed in the trenches at 
the time they were planted, and in many in¬ 
stances they will have exhausted many of the 
plant food constituents. Something, there¬ 
fore, must be done for them. Liquid-manure 
may be given, and this at least two or three 
times each week, but care must be observed 
in applying the same. On no account should 
the plants be watered with manure-water 
when the soil is very dry. In every case 
apply clear water first, and subsequently— 
say, in the course of half-an-hour, follow the 
application with a copious watering with 
manure-water. This elronid not be 
but, as i|t is difficult s<toeL^^^to f 4 


Rudbeckia maxima. 


in the future plants that will give a good ac¬ 
count of themselves. It is a good plan to 
fork over the soil alongside the row r s and 


in August and September, and may be‘in¬ 
creased by seeds and by root division. 

umveron i ur 
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VEGETABLES. 

JULY CARROTS. 

While gardeners commonly make sowings of 
Carrot-seed in July, to have liberal pullings 
of rather small roots in the winter, amateurs 
seldom do so, probably because unaware of 
the value of such a sowing. The practice is 
a specially good one where maggot infests and 
injures the ordinary spring sowing, although 
that troublo does not seem now so abundant 
as it was a few years since. Possibly, con- 
stunt treatment of this pest when in evidence 
1 ms done much to help reduce its harmful 
effects. About the middle of July it is 
generally easy to find some cleared ground 
caused by the removal of early crops. This 
it is but needful to fork over and level, giv¬ 
ing to it also a dusting of fresh soot. Drills 
quite shallow may l>e drawn 10 inches apart, 
and if the soil be dry it is a good plan to fill 
them with water. When the water lias soaked 
in, sow the Carrot-seed rather thinly at 
once, and cover with fine, dry soil. Once 
moderate growth is seen the crop may lie 
regarded as safe. Whether the plants be 
thinned or not must depend on whether seed 
was too thickly sown, also whether roots are 
required to be of medium size or small. If 
thinly sown and good growth follows, thin¬ 
ning inav not lie required, as the primary ob¬ 
ject of the sowing is to be enabled during 
open weather in the winter to pull the roots 
as wanted, and thus have to serve to table 
nice, small, young, succulent roots, that are 
far more pleasant eating when cooked than 
are the large roots which have been stored 
in sand or ashes for the winter. Probably, 
the best variety for a July sowing is the 
Early Nantes, as it is tho very liest of all 
Carrots for an early spring sowing to lie 
pulled and eaten small. Some gardeners sow 
the Intermediate in July, the roots in the 
winter being relatively small and nice, but 
1 think the Early Nantes is preferable. Those 
wishing to make a July sowing should get 
seed in at once, to sow us soon as ground is 
vacant. D. 


SEAKALE. 

Walking with many gardeners the other day 
through the extensive vegetable department 
of the Royal gardens, Frogmorc, our atten¬ 
tion was specially attracted to a very fine 
breadth of Seakale, well in leaf, and very 
clean. There was nothing special about the 
growth or cleanliness, simply because one 
may see just as good in any well kept gar¬ 
den ; but the breadth ran to many thousands 
of plants, and it was the extensive nature of 
the breadth chiefly that attracted notice. 
Every plant was the product of a root cut¬ 
ting, planted early in the spring, and the re¬ 
sult in November next certainly will be a vast 
number of stout roots and crowns, all of 
which will, by gentle forcing, and with com 
parative ease, give very fine blanched heads 
next winter. But while the breadth was so 
large, as befitted a garden demands from 
which for vegetables are enormous, yet no 
really bettor roots or growth can bo obtained 
at Frogmoro than can bo equally obtained in 
any garden, large or small, where the soil is 
good and culture is equally so. The fact that 
this fine breadth was seen serves to draw at¬ 
tention to the culture of a superb vegetable, 
that is, oil the whole, when its culture is un¬ 
derstood, as easy to grow as is any vegetable 
in our gardens. Still further, it is so 
hardy that rarely or never is Seakale 
troubled by insects or any description of 
disease. Besides being so easy to grow, the 
crop is one of the most profitable. If root- 
cuttings be badly made or improperly 
planted, then there may he loss, because 
there would be far too many vacant spaces 
in a breadth. But where these things are 
properly done, then is failure most unusual. 
But whilst the proper method of propaga¬ 
tion, by root-cuttings, is being constantly ex¬ 
plained, and its results in the production of 
great quantities of stout roots and crowns 
to lift for successive blanching through the 
winter, made known, yet how frequently do 
we*eee in gardens the old permanent Seakale 
beds, where the crmvn* are covered with pots 
or bp^ee or heaps fcf as hex ai<^\rr>hc6e a 


mass of leaves or manure, to create blanch¬ 
ing. Not only is that method singularly un¬ 
tidy, but it causes the crowns to be blanched 
all about one time. It necessitates the em¬ 
ployment of much manure or leaves and 
labour, and at the best produces Kale that is 
too apt to be affected with the odour of the 
manure. In the space usually devoted to 
such a bed, at least double—perhaps treble— 
the number of heads of Kale thus obtained 
might be got from root-cutbing-raised plants, 
the crowns of which can be so easily blanched 
in a dark, warm cellar or outhouse at vary¬ 
ing periods during the winter, when outside 
vegetables are comparatively scarce. 

A. D. 


THE TURNIP-FLY. 

A very grave difficulty which is presented 
to every gardener in connection with the 
raising of Turnips is combatting the flea or 
beetle when the seedlings are very email. 
No matter where sown, somehow in dry 
weather the beetle is found also, and it is as 
destructive iu one garden as another, unless 
very drastic steps are taken to check its 
operations. Nothing is easier than to advise 
free dustings of the little plants with soot 
or very dry soil ; but even these dressings 
seem to exercise little protective power. 
Possibly making the foliage to taste very 
bitter by spraying with a solution of Quassia 
chips and soft soap assists to keep the fly at 
bay for a brief time, but such sprayings need 
to be repeated every two or three days. 
Coating tlie tiny leafage with soot and dirt 
may for a short «timc keep off the insects, 
but certainly must be harmful to growth. 
Ono of the liest aids to growth is found in 
rich soil, tho drills, when drawn, being first 
saturated with weak liquid-manure, the 6eed 
licing sown at once, and immediately covered 
in with fine, dry soil, rvs that checks evapora¬ 
tion, and the seed germinates quickly. A 
cool and slightly shaded position is best for 
summer sowing, but the later sowings at the 
end of August of Snowball and Red Globe 
should be mads quite in the open. I have 
seen thin coatings of short lawn Grass cast 
over tho freshly-sown breadths of Turnip- 
seed, these being found to furnish some de¬ 
gree of protection. Whether the taste of the 
decaying Grass is offensive to the insects or 
the Grass helps to cover the Turnip plants 
from view is not certain. It is, however, a 
method of protection which almost any one 
sowing Turnip seed in gardens may adopt. 
Many years ago the carrying of a long, 
freshly-tarred board by two men over a 
breadth of young Turnip-plants, the board 
being kept a few inches above the plants, 
and held slantingly over them, was found in¬ 
strumental in capturing myriads of the 
jumping beetles. K. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes failing to set -Could you tell »ne 
Mir cause of Toni ato-flow rrs dropping oil and also 
failing to sot? 1 do not think they have been kept 
too dry. I ain growing them in a bed.-J ohn Bull. 

[Want of abundance of sunshine and light 
may be the cause of failing to set. When the 
plants smother each other the flowers o|ien 
feebly, and arc very deficient of pollen, and 
either drop off wholesale or fail to set. The 
heaviest crops, as a rule, are set on those 
plants trained thinly up the roofs of houses, 
and at this time of year there is no neces¬ 
sity to tap these smartly towards mid-day, 
the pollen effecting a perfect set without this 
aid. At the same time, if you have not tried 
this plan, we should advise you to commence 
now. Either tap the bunches of flowers with 
a Hazel twig or else the stems of the plants 
generally with a 6tick padded with cotton 
wool. If the flowers are not. sufficiently ex¬ 
posed to the light, partially shorten the 
leaves, the better to admit more sunshine. 
Grossness of plants is often a frequent cause 
of failure to set well, and if yours are extra 
rank growing, reducing the leaves to about 
half their original size will tend to check 
this, giving less water than previously help¬ 
ing in the same direction. Some varieties 
—Early Ruby in particular—usually 6et such 
very heavy lower clusters of fruit that this 
weakens the growth considerably, and the 


later formed flowers fail to set in these cases. 
The remedy would bo more liberal root treat¬ 
ment. lb may be the variety cultivated is at 
fault. Amateurs would do well to cultivate 
Ham Green Favourite or varieties of that 
type, leaving it to others to experiment with 
the more doubtful setters.] 

Diseased Potatoes —I am enclosing three Dulo 
of York Potatoes, and would like to know what, is 
the cause of the brown spots on them. They were 
set March 20th, and 6prayed Juno 12th. They aro 
very nice and dry when cooked, but [ would like to 
know what is the cause of the spots, and if likely to 
increase? Would you tell me what to do to remedy 
it?—M eta. 

[Although the small tubers of Duke of 
York Potato sent show evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of grubs in the soil, still it is but too 
plain, judging by the brown epots on them, 
though but little more than skin deep, that 
an attack of the Potato disease is the cause. 
How it is possible to check such an attack, 
seeing that the disease eporcs must be freely 
oi>erating in tho soil, is difficult to sav. 
Probably, you may find some disease spots 
on tho leaves also. Those can be somewhat 
checked by spraying the leaves with the sul- 
phato of copper and lime solution once a fort¬ 
night, doing it freely, that, some of the liquid 
may percolate into the soil, in the hope that 
it may kill the spores that are active there. 
If you lift any of these early Kidneys for 
eating, do not throw the tops about, but have 
them gattiered up, carefully removed, ami, if 
possible, burned. We know of no other 
remedy than spraying as advised.] 

French gardening. -Much attention is be¬ 
ing drawn to the French system of garden¬ 
ing, and it will not lie wise for English 
growers of early produce, especially of such 
things as Lettuces, Cauliflowers, French 
Beans, and Melons to altogether ignore it, 
as it is bound to come. It will require much 
capital, but if given the means, any good 
English gardener who does not count his 
hours can do the work. There will soon be 
plenty of literature upon the subject. We 
have been favoured with an advance copy of 
one little book, exceedingly well written, giv¬ 
ing copious details of the making of the 
frames, preparing the ground, etc, for the 
start. The thing has been in operation in the 
Vale of Evesham for three years, and the re¬ 
sults appear to have satisfied the proprietor, 
as it is being extended, and other gardens on 
tho same system are established elsewhere. 
The estimated expenditure per acre for glass, 
manure, etc., is £1,600 for the first year. Tho 
capital can l>e found if the garden yields any¬ 
thing like the profit named—viz., £600 p°r 
annum. Tt is certain there is a demand in 
this country for early produce which is not 
yet sufficiently supplied—not so much in 
London, perhaps, os in small towns. How¬ 
ever, all this lies in the future, but I think 
every gardener should study the matter, as 
employers will be asking questions which one 
should be prepared to answer. It is mainly 
a question of capital. There is plenty of cul¬ 
tural skill iu the country, if given a free 
hand.—E. II. 

Parsley.— How many really distinct varie¬ 
ties of Parsley there may be in commerce it is 
at present hard to tell, seeing that whether 
varieties be few or many in any case names 
are legion. Last year a solitury variety was 
grown at Wisley, but the fruit and vegetable 
committee refused to deal with it, because 
not constituting a trial. This year, how¬ 
ever, there is to be a real trial, as there are 
no less than seventy-two rows of thirty six 
diversely-named varieties, all well thinned 
and presenting the best opportunity yet 
offered for comparison of the many stocks 
in commerce. Probably, there are not more 
than half-a-dozen distinct kinds, as there 
cannot well bo any great difference in a 
mere leaf-producing herb. However, we 
shall see later, and every really good, dis¬ 
tinct sort will receive its full meed of appre¬ 
ciation. Valuable as Parslev is for flavour¬ 
ing, yet it is for garnishing it is most in re¬ 
quest. But whilst a valuable herb, it is not 
classed as a vegetable in the exhibition sense, 
because it is used very freely as a base or 
carpet on which to piace show collections, 
and, without doubt, the better and cleaner 
the Parslev the more pleasing is the collec¬ 
tion.—R. R. S. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Young spring - struck 
Fuchsias now in 5-inch pots may have a 
further shift, and be grown on* for late 
flowering. Very nice little specimens may be 
had in 6-inch pots. Manure-water may be 
given when the pots are full of roots. Some¬ 
times when repotting such things a little arti¬ 
ficial plant-food may be mixed with the pot- 
ting-soil for the last shift. We generally use 
1 lb. of plant-food to a biishel of soil. If 
more is used, unless pains are taken in the 
mixing and blending, some harm may be done. 
Roses in pots which are not flowering may be 
plunged outside with advantage, and most 
of the greenhouse hard-wooded plants will 
do in a sheltered place partially plunged on 
a bed of ashes, to keep them steady. Show 
Pelargoniums as soon as the flowers fade 
should be placed outside to ripen, ready for 
cutting down. Cuttings of Hydrangeas will 
root now when the wood is getting just a 
little firm. We strike ours thinly inserted 
in boxes of light sandy soil, the boxes being 
placed in a close, shady pit or house. The 
roof ventilators should be left open all night 
now. Wo have seen such climbers as 
Mandevilla suaveolens and Taosonias grow 
«ut through the open lights, and flower 
beautifully outside. If it were possible to 
remove the roof in hot weather the plants 
would flower better, and the growth Ini more 
robust. This treatment would be specially 
euitable for Roses. We once had a Rose- 
house where the lights could l>e taken off in 
summer, and this was done to their mani¬ 
fest advantage. The bulbs of Vallota pur¬ 
purea which have reached a flowering size 
will be better in a cold pit now very freely 
ventilated, even to the removal of the lights 
altogether a little later. This complete 
ripening will ensure good spikes from even 
moderately-sized bulbs. Himantopliyllums 
may be treated in the same way. These 
bulbs are very easily raised from seeds, sown 
as soon as ripe. The eeedlings under good 
culture will flower in about three years—a 
few, perhaps, in two years. Seeds of other 
members of the Amaryllis family are now 
ripening, and may be either sown as soon as 
ripe in a gentle heat or kept till spring. The 
watering must be in careful hands, so that 
every plant may get sufficient. The water 
should not be left in vases where plants are 
placed. 

Stove. —Though the days have been hot, 
the nights have been too cold to dispense with 
fires where warm stove plants are grown, but 
on a bright morning the fires may be damped 
down early. Any plants which require a 
further shift should have it soon, as we are 
past the longest day, and all plants with the 
puts full of roots will pass through the dark 
days of autumn and winter with less fire- 
heat than when potted later. Of course, 
young stuff must be shifted from time to 
time, as required, but specimen Palms and 
fine-foliaged plants should not be repotted 
late in the season. Rather than pot late I 
should give a little stimulant in the water and 
carry them on till spring. The difficulty 
with manv things is to keep them in health 
in comparatively small pots. If it can be 
avoided, do not use hard water fresh from 
the pump or tap. I^et. it stand in the sun¬ 
shine a few hours, to soften. 

Little-grown fruits.— Where there is a 
tropical house, the Banana (Musa Caven- 
dishi) can be grown and fruited. All the 
plant requires is heat, good rich soil, and 
moisture. I have not grown this of late 
years, for it requires a large house to do 
these things, but some years ago I lived in a 
garden where these and other tropical fruits 
were grown and fruited. The Musas are 
useful as fine-foliaged plants, and I Jhave 
seen them planted in a sheltered place out¬ 
side in summer, but the foliage suffers in 
windy weather. If a start is made early in 
the year with a strong sucker, under suitable 
conditions a cluster of fruit should be bad 
by the end of the winter following. They 
ought to have root-warmth to do their best. 
When a plant fruits the^ld stem dies, and 
suckers are thrown unffrom^ia baftfI /Jlhe 
Passion-fruit (Passiflo\. tilyjfe, .dgnrks. a 
warm-house to grow the shelled and 


ripen them properly. It will fruit freely 
in an ordinary conservatory, but the fruits 
are not so good as those grown in a higher 
temperature. The fruits make a nice dish 
on party nights, and are sometimes gathered 
a little before they are ripe and preserved 
whole in sugar. The Guava is an interest¬ 
ing shrub. There are several varieties, all 
are evergreen, and require what may be 
termed an intermediate temperature. The 
variety I have chiefly grown has purple 
fruit., and bears very freely. It was trained 
to a trellis near the glass, and very heavy 
crops of fruit were gathered towards the end 
of the summer and through autumn. The 
plant when in flower has an interesting ap¬ 
pearance, the flowers being white in clusters 
close to the branches. 

Orchard-House. —If this is large it will be 
better to have a division across the centre, 
and fill one-half with early varieties of 
Peaches and Nectarines, with a few Gage or 
other good Plums ; possibly also a hot-water 
pipe may be run round it to keep out frost 
and hasten the fruiting a little. The other 
division may he filled with later varieties to 
follow in succession. When the house is 
first, filled with potted trees early in January 
there are usually more trees than are re¬ 
quired later, when the trees are in full 
growth and fruiting. A rearrangement may 
take place now, and some of the Plums may 
be plunged outside, to permit, of the other 
trees being opened out. This will give a 
much-needed change that will be of benefit to 
the trees, and a final top-dressing should be 
given now. Trees in pots require a good 
deal of nourishment. If permitted to get too 
dry, red spider soon enters the house, and 
takes possession. The syringe must be used 
freely every afternoon at any rate, and if 
there is any fear of red spider, the syringe 
may be used early in the morning. It is well 
to close the house at four o’clock and syringe 
freely, so that every leaf is thoroughly moist¬ 
ened, and then about seven o’clock give a 
little air along the ridge. 

Fine-foliaged plants in the house.— 

Palms, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, anil Ferns 
are the most graceful and lasting. Palms and 
Dracaenas of specimen size arc now grown 
in Oak tubs varying in size, and a green- 
painted tub has a better effect than an ugly, 
often dirty brown, pot, and the plants re¬ 
quire less water, and, as a rule, are healthy 
in tubs. 

Outdoor garden. —It is not wise to get rid 
of surplus bedding plants until those now in 
the beds are well established—perhaps not 
even then—and surplus Pelargoniums of the 
best kinds may be planted in any vacant bor¬ 
der in the kitchen garden to supply cuttings, 
to save the plants in the l>eds when cuttings 
aro required. Do not permit Sweet Peas to 
form seed-pods if a succession of flowers for 
cutting is wanted, as is usually the case. 
Young plants produce the finest flowers, and 
for this reason successive sowings are made, 
and a last sowing may l>e made now’ for 
autumn blooming. Plants now in flower 
must have liquid-manure freely, and unless a 
mulch is used after evening watering the sur¬ 
face soil should lie moved with the hoe or 
small fork, to check evaporation. Cuttings 
of the choice-named Pinks may be taken now 
and inserted thinly under handlights or in 
frames and shaded from bright sunshine, and 
lightly sprinkled every afternoon. Air should 
be given for a short time every morning until 
roots are forming, and then freely ventilated. 
Beds for Tree-Peeonies may be made now, if 
the plants are purchased in pots, otherwise 
wait till autumn before planting. Add good 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with some coarse 
sand to improve the soil, as they will not 
thrive in cold clay or poor, hungry sand. All 
early-flowering bulbs will have been lifted, 
and in course of drying now. Anemones and 
Ranunculuses are still beautiful, and will, of 
course, remain for the present. 

Fruit garden.— All spring-grafted trees 
must l»e looked over and the grafts tied to 
supports, to prevent the wind blowing them 
out. In many eases this has already been 
done. Early in July stone fruits may be 
budded. Apples and Pears may also be 
budded where grafts have failed, as this may 
prevent the loss of a season. The young 


wood of Peaches and Nectarines should be 
nailed to the wall, to prevent breakage from 
wind, and, if left loose, they will injuriously 
shade the fruits. If the Peaches have not 
been finally thinned, see to it at once, and 
trees trained to a hot south wall should be 
mulched and watered, and the hose or garden 
engine used towards the evening of hot, 
sunny days. I am assuming there are no 
black aphides on the trees now, and that 
blistered foliage, if any, has lieen removed, 
and the trees washed* with Gishurst com¬ 
pound, to be followed afterwards with clean 
water. It is impossible to say what should 
constitute a crop of Peaches, as so much de¬ 
pends upon the character of the trees and 
the support given. A good soaking of liquid- 
manure may be given wall-trees when the 
stoning is finished, hilt all feeding of this 
kind should be discontinued when the fruits 
begin to colour, or the flavour will suffer. 
Summer pruning may begin now. Probably 
Plums and Cherries have been attended to. 
Pears and Apples carrying a good crop will 
not make so much work, and unless the 
fruits are unduly shaded their case may not 
1>9 so urgent. ’ Remove all deformed and 
small fruits at once. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

July 13th.- All seed pods are removed from 
Sweet Peas, and liquid-manure is given 
freely. Pricked out Wallflowers on a bit of 
firm land 6 inches apart. Some of the newer 
varieties are pretty, but the chief demand is 
confined to a good yellow and a good strain 
of Covent Garden Red. Budding is being 
done as opportunity serves, which means 
when the bark works freely. Liquid manure 
is given to Roses, and where a mulch can be 
used the surface is kept loose by frequent 
hoeing. 

July lJ/th .—Planted more Celery in 
trenches. Shaded the plants with branches 
laid across the trenches. Shortened back 
and top-dressed Pansies. Made a further 
sowing of Primulas, including obeonica (of 
which we have several improved varieties), 
in boxes in cool, shady frames. Boxes are 
covered with squares of glass. The seeds 
were sown on dump soil lightly covered with 
sand. Put in cuttings of several varieties of 
Tradescantia zebrina and other subjects for 
suspending. 

J uly 15th .—Summer pruning is being done, 
commencing with the wall trees, then the 
espaliers, and afterwards the young wood is 
thinned on the hush trees. The trees on 
dwarfing stocks have been mulched with good 
manure, and if the weather continues dry, 
and there are any signs of distress, water will 
be given. Potted seedling Tree Carnations 
into 5-ineh pots. They will get a further 
shift later, as the plants are strong. 

July 16th.- Sowed Brown Cos Lettuce and 
Green-curled Endive. Tom Thumb and All 
The Year Cabbage Lettuces are also grown 
and are sown from time to time; hut usually 
a good sowing of Brown Cos is made ahout. 
the middle of July, a further sowing first 
week in August,, and a third sowing the first, 
week in Septemlier. The Paris Market Cab¬ 
bage will be sown in August for growing 
under glass. Drew a little earth up to early 
Celery. Lettuces are tied up to blanch at 
intervals. 

July 17th .—As fast as the early Potatoes 
are lifted a top dressing of short manure is 
given, with a sprinkling of soot, the surface 
well broken down with the rake, and Turnips 
sown. Endive also is sown and planted. 
North borders are made use of now for Let¬ 
tuces, Radishes, Cress, and Cauliflowers. 
Every bit of manure has been used as a 
mulch, and when the manure gave out a 
loose surface has been kept by hoeing. 

July 18th .—Pears and Apples are being 
summer-pruned, cutting the foreright shoots 
back to four leaves. Peaches and Apricots 
on south wall have had a good watering, and 
as the surface was mulched with manure the 
effect will remain for some time. Mornings 
and evenings are given up to budding. 
Pinched off biuls from Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter flowering. Weeds and 
insects are being haltled with everywhere. 
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POULTRY. 

POULTRY WITH LIVER DISEASE. 
There is one complaint that carriee off more 
poultry than all other complaints put to¬ 
gether, and that is liver disease. I have 
noticed that since the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated placed in the hands of his 
readers the advantage of being able to obtain 
expert advice on the causes of death amongst 
their live stock, the gentleman who does the 
“post-mortems ” frequently has to allude to 
this liver disease in hie replies. It is par¬ 
ticularly prevalent in the summer, apparently 
for two reasons—one, that the heat of sum¬ 
mer affects poultry, and the other that during 
the last three or four months before they 
begin their annual moult, the systems of 
fowls begin to be congested, and consequently 
there is a greater disposition for them to be 
affected by the lavish quantity of food they 
generally get during summer. However this 
may be, the fact remains that—amongst 
adult fowls, at all events—there is a high per¬ 
centage of mortality from liver disease during 
hot weather. Now, what are the symptoms 
of liver disease? What are its causes? How 
may it be cured? Whenever a fowl seems 
listless, off its feed, dark in the comb, and 
given to drinking water constantly, liver 
disease may be suspected. If there is any 
doubt about the matter, it will be dispelled if 
diarrhoea appears, that, combined with the 
darkening of the comb, being the surest sign 
of disordered liver. As the disease pro¬ 
gresses, the victim will lo6e weight rapidly, 
and will soon be little more than'a skeleton. 
Death usually ensues within two or three 
weeks, according to circumstances, and, un¬ 
less it bo taken in time and be carefully 
treated, no case can be cured. As to the 
causes, I have already outlined these so far 
as hot weather is concerned, but the general 
cause of liver disease is over-feeding or a 
wrong system of feeding. Far too much 
starchy food is given to poultry—especially to 
those kept in confinement in garden-runs. 
The use of Maize, Rice, and Potatoes—all 
full of starch—for garden-kept poultry is 
altogether to be discouraged. These things 
cause congestion of the liver—in some cases 
enlargement or “hypertrophy ” of that organ 
ensues, and the bird rapidly 6uccumbs. 
Another very common cause of liver com¬ 
plaint arises from the want of a suitable 
supply of grit; grit is to a fowl what teeth 
are to a human being—the preliminaries to 
good digestion. If a fowl is not supplied 
with 6harp flint clippings for the purpose of 
grinding up the food in its gizzard, indiges¬ 
tion and consequent liver stagnation will 
result. Obviously, then, the cure of liver 
disease may be said to consist largely in pre¬ 
vention. Fowls must be properly fed, they 
must be plentifully supplied with sharp flint 
grit, and they must have as much exercise 
us possible. Fowls kept in close confinement 
may be exercised by means of a “scratching- 
slied,’’ where they can bo made to scratch 
amongst chaff for their corn. As to medi¬ 
cinal remedies, there is no better liver medi¬ 
cine, in my opinion, than Epsom salts, a 
small quantity of which, dissolved in their 
drinking-water (preferably when they are 
thirsty and so will take it), will do wonders 
in keeping them clear-livered. Of course, 
for cases of liver disease it will be necessary 
to use some of the advertised pills or pow- 
ders. F. W. 


MARKETING CHICKENS. 
Chickens may be fattened in the best and 
most up-to-date manner, and may carry a 
large amount of excellent quality’flesh, but 
unless the final stages arc very carefully 
attended to, and the birds arrive at their 
destination in good condition, they cannot 
command the highest price. That the eye is 
the inlet to the pocket as well as to the soul 
is a perfectly true saying, so far as poultry 
is concerned, and every effort should be 
made to see that the birds arrive in first- 
class condition. Before killing, the chicken 
should be starvedfor twenty-four hours 
during cold, and ifiirTy^sbc hours Wiping hot 
weather, so that t\c qj\p|amT may 

be quite empty of food. Rta<^)ig improves 


the quality and flavour of the flesh, besides 
causing the birds to remain fresher for a 
considerably longer period. Of the two 
methods of killing that by dislocation of the 
neck is the simpler, as no blood is seen, 
and plucking can commence straight away. 
Killing by means of piercing the brain with 
the point of a sharp knife leaves the flesh a 
trifle whiter, but plucking cannot be com¬ 
menced for about ten minutes. 

As soon as the bird is dead, before it has 
finished struggling, plucking should be be¬ 
gun, for while the body is warm the feathers 
come out more easily, and there is less 
danger of tearing the flesh. During plucking 
the head should be held down, otherwise the 
blood remains in the veins, making the flesh 
dark-coloured. The operator should sit 
down, firmly grasping the chicken’s head 
between the knees, drawing the skin tightly 
with one hand, while with the other the 
feathers are removed. The most tender parts 
should be attacked first, the two sides of the 
merrythought, the back of the wings, and 
the fat immediately in front of the tail. The 
feathers should be pulled in the opposite 
direction to that in which they lie, and not 
slowly dragged out, but given a sharp jerk. 

While it is not absolutely necessary, it is 
yet advantageous to place the birds in a 
shaping-board as soon as all the feathers are 
removed, as it gives them such an excellent 
shape, forcing the greater part of the meat 
on to the breast. A shaping-hoard consists 
of two pieces of wood, about 6 inches wide, 
nailed together almost, at right angles, with 
end pieces to prevent them falling over. The 
birds are placed into the trough, breast down¬ 
wards, with their heads hanging over the 
front, and a heavy weight resting upon their 
backs. They remain in this position until 
they are quite cold—generally about ten or 
twelve hours—and when removed they possess 
the square shape indicative of a Surrey or 
Sussex fowl. 

It should lie remembered when packing 
chickens for market that their skin is ex¬ 
tremely delicate, and the least carelessness 
results in damage, detracting considerably 
from the appearance, and thus from the 
value. On no account must they be packed 
till they are quite cold, for unless this is the 
case there is grave danger of their going bad 
upon the journey. The best form of crate, 
when dealing in fairly large quantities, is 
that employed by the fatteners in Surrey and 
Sussex, termed a "ped,” the special feature 
of which is that all the framework is on the 
outside, so preventing the skin becoming 
barked. It pays, I think, to wrap each bird 
in a piece of grease-proof paper or calico, as 
this ensures their safe arrival. It is im¬ 
portant to pack the crate tightly, in order 
to hinder the birds shaking about on the 
journey, as nothing is more likely to damage 
them than this. E. T. B. 


DUCKLINGS IN THE GARDEN. 

The idea of having any sort of live-stock 
loose in a garden is not one that at first sight 
is likely to commend itself to gardeners ; but 
there are exceptions to the general principle 
that poultry should be kept as far away from 
a garden as possible, and one of those excep¬ 
tions is in favour of ducklings. Anybody 
who cares to try the experiment of rearing 
ducklings at liberty in a garden (at (liberty, 
that is, with a limitation as to delicate seed- 
beds, which may need temporary protection) 
will find the experiment profitable in two 
ways. To begin with, ducklings do not use 
their claws, as chickens do, for scratching. 
The only mischief they can do is in the way 
of trampling; and it is surprising how little 
real mischief half-a-score of ducklings will 
do even in a flower-garden. So long as they 
are little, they do absolutely no damage at 
all; but when they are getting big and heavy 
there is, of course, the trampling danger to 
be thought of. What I want to advocate, 
therefore, is rather the advantage of having 
small ducklings running about a garden. 
They eat up all the insects, caterpillars, 
slugs, etc., and if there be a lawn it is won¬ 
derful how soon they will clear it of worms. 

[ They need not, of course, be allowed always 
to be at large in the garden, they can be 


kept in an enclosed pen, and can be let loose 
in the garden two or three times a day In 
look for food. They grow very quickly, and 
at about ten to twelve weeks old are ready 
for market; 60 that newly-hatched duckling's 
will be available as “gardeners” for about 
seven or eight weeks of their lives, after 
which they should be shut up and fattened 
for killing. The best plan to go upon is to 
have two or three “hatches” of duck eggs 
under hens, and during the early stages each 
hen can be placed in a coop in some conve¬ 
nient part of the garden where she herself 
will not, of course, be able to do any barm, 
but where her ducklings can run about in¬ 
sect catching. They will wander all over 
the garden, deftly catching flies, etc., and 
are really no trouble at all. When they are 
about three weeks old they will not need the 
services of their foster-mother (indeed, she 
can be dispensed with after the first week 
or so if the weather is favourable, and tlie 
ducklings are not in much need of warmth). 
They should always be kept well-fed, because 
the insect life they will find is rather in the 
nature of dessert and amusement to them, 
but will not suffice to feed them alone, 
though it will tend to bring them on very 
rapidly, and so we see here the second way 
in which it pays to have ducklings in a 
garden—they pay to grow for profit, as well 
as to keep for insect-ridding. The best food 
for them is a mixture of equal parts of barley 
meal, pollards, and coarsely-ground oats; 
this should be given in the form of a 
crumbly paste, at intervals during the day, 
and at night some groats (whilst the duck¬ 
lings are small), or oats (as they get bigger) 
may be given in a bowl of water. F. W. 


Feather-eating.—When reading, in your issue of 
March 21st, 1908, I read that, 11 In case of feather- 
eating, rubbing the infected area with oil of Cloves 
w’ill prove beneficial.” 1 had some ducks which had 
taken to feather-eating, I tried the remedy, and 1 
am grieved to say my ducks are dead. 1 applied the 
oil of Cloves on their back and wings with a small 
brush. A few minutes after they went into a stupor 
from which they did not recover. The smaller ducks 
died first, but nineteen died within two Hours after 
applying the oil of Cloves. I shall he glad to know 
if you have ever heard of a similar case, also if you 
will kindly let this be known, ns It may prevent 
others having the same misfortune?—W orried. 

[Your experience is extremely unfortunate, 
but the death of vour ducklings was certainly 
not due to the oil of Cloves, and the explana¬ 
tion is, probably, that you unduly excited the 
birds. I did not advise treating ducklings 
in this manner, but my remarks applied to 
fowls. This was evident, as young ducklings 
cannot feather-pick, as they possess no 
feathers till they are several weeks old, 
merely being covered with down. Ducklings 
frequently become bare and patchy, but this 
is nothing, and if they are left alone soon 
come all right. I nm very sorry you have 
experienced such a misfortune, but I am 
quite sure that the fact of your having 
dressed your birds with oil of Cloves had 
nothing directly to do with the matter.— 
E. T. B ] 

BIRDS. 

PAIRING BIRDS. 

(Reply to L. Weldon.) 

As a rule, when a canary hen is paired with 
a cock of some other species there is bound 
to be quarrelling, and, probably, the break¬ 
ing of the eggs, unless the breeder takes 
steps to prevent such happening. The right 
way to proceed is to use a double-couple cage, 
which should be of good size—say, 30 inches 
in length, 12 inches in height, and 10 inches 
or so from back to front. Have the cage 
fitted with a wired partition in the centre, 
that can be readily inserted or withdrawn at 
will.- Keep the pair separated by means of 
the partition until the hen has got the nest 
well on the way, when the slide should Ik; 
removed and the birds allowed together. 
Many breeders remove the first three eggs as 
laid, substituting a small ivory ball when 
removing the first egg, replacing the eggs 
and removing the ball upon the evening of 
the third day of laving, thus ensuring that 
ail shall hatch out together. Directly the 
eggs are laid, separate the cock from the hen 
by quietly inserting the partition again, and 
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EXCELSIOR! 

Sunlight Soap is an achievement. It represents “ something attempted,” 
“ something done ” in soap-making. The Works stand for purity; the 
Village for Prosperity-sharing ; and 

Sunlight Soap 

is the result of both. 


An Illustrated Souvenir of Port Sunlight sent free on application. 
The Works will interest you ; the Village will please you. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 

THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
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keep separated until again required for mat¬ 
ing purposes. Personally, we consider 
canary and cage birds’ food, obtainable al¬ 
most everywhere, a more satisfactory food 
for nesting canaries than hard-boiled egg, 
as it is more easily prepared, and keeps fresh 
for a greater length of time during hot 
weather. It is not your feeding that is the 
cause of your trouble, however, but simply 
the not knowing that separation is necessary. 

J. T. Bird. 

Food for Ring doves (S. Filton These 
doves are fond of Wheat, Tares, Rice, and 
Hemp-seed. Kacli may be given in turn or 
mixed, and the tops of young Turnips as 
green food. The drinking-water should be 
frequently renewed, and a good supply of 
sand provided. 

Poultry post-mortems —We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, lckmeld-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in (Jardfning Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication, rull 
particulars should" be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and anv other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should he sent separately. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Jfree of charge, if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one suit of the paper onli/, and addressed to 
the Editor, of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Holborn , 
Jjondon, Ji.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pitbmsiier. The name aiul address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be- used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a tune. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardknixo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followin / 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc .—Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots a* well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should 1* numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming: fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of fruits are. in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the. range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Bowling green (F. L.).-U U impassible to say 
what had best he done without seeing the green. 
You should ask some practical man in the district 
to examine and say what is necessary to be done. 
When sending queries, please read our rules as to 
forwarding full name and address. 

Roses with green centres (Enquirer and Urn. 
Burn). —This freak is peculiar to a few kinds, and 
where the malformation constantly occurs on the 
same pi mts we would advise you to destroy them. 
Uut whilst these centres are peculiar to sonic sorts, 
it may be brought about owing to a check of some 
kind, such, for instance, as spring frosts or an over¬ 
dose of manure. When it is passible to detect these 
green-centred blooms, it is advisable to remove them 
early, and encourage the smaller uuds, which may 
come perfect. 

Moving German Iris (Enquirer).—We have made 
frequent experiments with this Iris as to the time of 
transplanting, and find that the host time to do this 
is immediately after the flowers have faded, as then 
the plants are able to make roots in abundance pre¬ 
vious to dry weather setting in. We also find that 
the plants do far better, and also flower more freely, 
if care is taken when planting to keep the rhizomes 
on the surface. Of course, top-dressing can be done, 
but if the ground is well dug at first there is no need 
to top-dress at all. 

Rose William Allen Richardson not flower¬ 
ing (E. J. B.).— This is really a climbing Rose, and 
we should hardly expect it to blossom this summer. 
It will probably yield some buds and blossoms in the 
autumn. Probably Jt was pruned too much, and in¬ 
stead of making a moderate growth it has sent up 
vigorous shoots. This will be all to your advantage, 
as from these strong growths, if not pruned much, 
you should obtain some fine blossoms next .season. If 
you were to take the growths now and bend them or 
arch them over, securing them to sticks in the 
ground, this would induce new growths from the base 
of the plants, which would be sure to bloom in the 
autumn. You might also obtain buds from the shoots 
vou bend over. This Rose usually produces five 
leaves, so we do not think you have any reason to 
believe the growths^aj^ those of fche_Brier stock. 

Genista fragrans after tloomihg^TF. S. S.).— 
'ill. - should be clt b*4k Iipm^jJtllJr it has done 
tl l ine, and wh* rN-m“ jniing produced after 

are from J inch to } iWn long the plants 


should be repotted, after which kept close for a time 
until they hegin to grow, when they may he stood on 
a coal-ash bed in the open air and well attended to 
with water during the summer. Take the plants in¬ 
doors early in the autumn, keeping them in an airy 
house and well up to the glass. Take particular care 
that they are not allowed to get dry at the roots. 

Mildew on Rambler Roses (Newbury).— Wher¬ 
ever climbing Rases are planted against the walls of 
a house they should be copiously w atered with plain 
water and liquid-manure alternately at least once 
a week, and twice a week in such weather as we are 
now having. If the liquid does not enter the soil 
freely, make some holes with a crowbar. This will 
enable the liquid to reach the roots better, if the 
plants are a few years old the liquid-manure may 
be fairly strong. To cheek the mildew, dip the 
shoots, if possible, or, if not, spray them over with a 
solution made from Lifebuoy soap. Dissolve half a 
bar of the soap in 8 gallons of soft water, and dip or 
spray with a fine sprayer. Repeat the spraying 
every three or four days until checked. A prepara- 
tioncalled Mo-Efllc is also au excellent remedy for 
mildew. 

Sulphate of ammonia for Roses (Miss Ben¬ 
nett).— This is an excellent stimulant for Roses, but 
must be cautiously applied. It certainly aids the 
colour very considerably, lb Is usual to apply it in 
March, in the following proportionSulphate of am¬ 
monia, 2 lb. to 8 lb.; superphasphate, 8 lb. Mix 
these together and apply this quantity to 40 square 
yards ol surface, hoeing it in well. There should he 
a fair amount of chalk in the soil to enable these 
manures to give the best results. In applying sul¬ 
phate of ammonia just before flowering to increase 
the colour, we should use a teaspoonful to a gallon 
of water, and give the plants a good watering with 
it. A good, serviceable liquid manure can be made 
from row-manure and soot, Jf you have a tank or 
large tub that will hold about 60 gallons of water, 
put into the same a bushel hag of fresh cow manure 
and a peck hag of soot. After the manure and soot 
have been steeped for two or three days, the liquid 
may be used at half strength once or twice a week to 
strong, healthy plants, and rather weaker and lesa 
often to plants not so strong. After the tank has 
been filled up once more, the manure should be 
changed for another supply. This is a safe fertiliser, 
whereas many of the artificial manures cause a strong 
grow tli that, is not maintained the next season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Escallonia pruning ( S. E. IF.).—This shrub 
should be pruned in the spring, and the warmer the 
locality and the position it occupies, the earlier it 
may lie dealt with, if you reside near the sea you 
may cut it. in at the end of February or early in 
March. In sea-eoast gardens the F.scallonia should 
do in the open as a bush, allowing it to grow of its 
own sweet will. 

Wistaria and Pyrus failing (Evergreen).— The 
Pyrus and the Wistaria are, we fear, dry at the roots. 
Give a good mulch of rotten manure in each case, 
and thoroughly soak the soil in which the plants are 
growing to wash the goodness of the manure down to 
the roots. Plants against walls are often very dry at 
tlie roots when one little suspects it. If the weather 
continues dry as now, give a good soaking of water 
once a week. 

Pruning Crataegus Pyracantha (5. E. IF.).— 
When the Crataegus nus been allowed to grow wild in 
the manner described, it should be pruned hard back 
t o the w all. The next year’s display of berries will be 
curtailed, but unless you treat it as suggested above 
it will go from bad to worse. We once had under 
our care a plant that was in the same condition as 
yours, and we cut it hard hack In November, with 
the result that the second year after pruning there 
was an excellent crop of berries. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry bushes with " rank ” growth 

(E. A. Sims).— Thin out the **rarik” shoots now on 
tin? Gooseberry-bushes to let in the sunlight and air 
to ripen the wood, and at the autumn or winter prun¬ 
ing thin out the growths u little more if necessary; 
but. do not shorten the shoots that are left, and then 
there will be an abundance of fruit. It is a great 
mistake to prune Gooseberries too hard, their 
strength is frittered away in useless wood produc¬ 
tion when such is the case. When thinning out, re¬ 
move all the old bearing wood, the bushes when 
completed then bristling with young shoots, left to 
their full length, tbit away the lower shoots that 
are lying on Ihe ground, aa the fruit on these is 
liable to be spoiled by splaslUng. 

Soil for Vines (IT. T. Trench).—Vie have ex¬ 
amined the sample of soil sent, and find the loam 
destitute of fibre, and inert. We should, therefore, 
advise you to lift the Vines and reconstruct the 
border, rejecting, as far as possible, when taking out 
the border every particle of loam found In the con¬ 
dition as per sample, and replace it with good, turfy 
loam, such as is to be obtained from an old pasture. 
This should be dug lip to the depth of 8 inches now, 
and then stack it. By the time you will require it— 
say, in September—the Grass will he quite dead and 
the loam in good working condition. Make up the 
new border piece meal fashion or in sections 3 feet 
to 4 feet in width each season, and then, if really 
good loam is difficult to obtain, the expense will not 
bo so very great. A border 4 feet in width would, 
we should" eay, he sufficiently wide enough to accom¬ 
modate the roots of the Vines in their present con¬ 
dition. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Brassicee-roots (Enquirer).— The roots 
of your Cabbage tribe plants sent, rather evidence 
injury to them by grub or maggot than by fungus. 
The .soil or rooks showed several white maggots, and 
it. seems hut fair to assume that the ground is full 
of them, also that it is these insects which have 
eaten awav the root-bark or cambium layers sur¬ 
rounding the woo<ly part of the stems, and thus 


caused the Injury. When those outer parts of the 
stems are destroyed there is no root-action, no sop- 
flow, and the wood below the sound bark dies. Some 
of the plants have made effort to throw new roots 
from that sound hark, but with little prospect of 
saving the plants. Possibly, liberal soakings with 
strong coot-water to each plant once a week would 
kill the maggot. It is too evident the ground needs 
a fairly heavy dressing of gas-lime next winter, a 
bushel per rod of ground, or, if you dress it with 
vaporite now, just forking it in between the tows, 
that might save what plants are sound. 

Tomatoes, fresh soil for (Tomatoes). — All 
market-growers agree that fresh soil is necessary in 
the cultivation of Tomatoes, but there is no uniform 
rule as to how often the soil should be changed. 
Wo know of one instance where a large grower, who, 
instead of adopting the cumbrous work of wheeling 
out his soil, trenches the same each year, reversing 
the spits, and in doing so goes a little deeper each 
time in order to bring to the surface just a little 
fresh subsoil. In the course of trenching, the addi¬ 
tion of some artificial manure is necessary. October 
or early November would be soon enough to sow- 
seeds, and they must have a position close to the 
glass on a shelf, to enable the seedlings to become 
sturdy and short-jointed. If drawn, the plants are 
almost certain to fail, if raised as early as Septem¬ 
ber. The question of the best early market Tomato 
is difficult to answer, as there are so many which 
really claim the distinction, and, after all, it re¬ 
solves itself into actual and individual trial to deter¬ 
mine the point, because what succeeds in one case 
may fail, or partially so, in another. A good slock 
of Listers’ Prolific needs a lot of beating; but Sunrise, 
Winter Beauty, Moneymaker, Eureka, and Satisfac¬ 
tion are a few which occur at the moment as good 
croppers. It is well to try one or two sorts each year 
to ascertain for oneself which serves the purpose and 
locality the best. Jersey Lily, a somewhat etrange 
name for a Tomato, gave us quite the earliest fruit 
this year in a collection of several named kinds. 
This was free also in bearing, the fruits of good 
shape and colour. Some growers we know pin much 
faith to Regina, not so much because of its superi¬ 
ority as a fruit as for its freedom from disease. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Flora.- The buds that opened last year were 
formed when you got the plants. You say nothing as 
to whether the plants are growing well or doing 
badly. Evidently the “ rather stiff loam ” does not 

suit, them, and no flower-buds have been formed.- 

IT. T. Not a gardening question. Write and send 
the query to the Editor of Farm AND Home, published 

at the same address as this journal.- E. Toppin.— 

The removal probably checked the blooming. It will 
bloom all right next spring now that it has become 

established.- Varner. — I’lease make your query 

plainer. Y’ou give us no idea as to what convenience 
you have got or when you want the bulbs In flower. 
It is of no use buying “ very cheap ” bulbs. They 

will only disappoint in the end.- John Bull.— See 

reply to “ A. V.," re books on “ French Market 

Gardening,” in our issue of April Uth, page 84.- 

Newbury.— Wait until the Apples get a little larger, 
and then you can thin them down to, say, three in 
each cluster. These can be used for cooking. It is 
possible that some of those on the trees may fall. 

- J. L.— 1, We should imagine that the soil in which 

the cuttings of the Geraniums are is much too heavy 
and that they have bepn overwatered. 2, See reply 
to •* Notcib," re “ Asters failing,” in our issue of 
June 20th, p. 242. Yours are suffering from the same 

disease.- Rabbit.— See reply to “ A. A. Mackc«on.” 

in our issue of July 4th, p. 268, re " Blind or flower- 

less shoots on Roses.”- Tutor.— You should write 

to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society. Yin- 
cent-square, Westminster, 8.W.- —D. H\ H.— Any of 
the Rambler Roses would do in such a position. If 

you care for flingles, try Hiawatha.- R. .4. B.—Yon 

should write to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. 11. Curtis, 

Adelaide-read, Brentford.- A. 11. B.— Yea; Aeoni- 

t.um Napellua is the Monkshood, the roots of which 
have often been used by mistake for Hor.se radish, 

and produced fatal results.- Ryccrojt.— It is all a 

matter of taste, and it is impossible Tor us to advise 

as to bow you .should give your awards.- J. R. 

Wheiham.—A freak, and of very common occurrence. 

- F. J. B.— Kindly say what you are referring to 

as ** White double Lilies." Do you mean the double 
white Daffodil? 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— R. C. C.—Aristolochia ornl- 

thooepliula.- Galloway.— Allium Moly.-Yarn.— 

Erica cinerea alba.-A’. Jf.—Lavender Cotton (San- 

tolina incana).- Kitty wake.—Hose Mme. Hoste.— 

Gerrit.— 1, Pernettya mucronata; 2, Selaginclla 

Kraussiana.- Cold Harbour.— 1, Wild Service (Pyrus 

torminalis); 2, White Benin (Pyrus Aria); 3, Spiraui 

confiLsa.- J. L.—l, The Red Valerian (Ceiitranthus 

ruber); 2, Geranium ibericurn; 3, Hieraciunr auran- 
tineum; 4, Rubus grandiflonrs; 5, Spinea ep.; please 
send in flower. Kindly read our rules as to naming 

plants.- S. IF. G— The Orchid you suppose to be 

a Vanda is Abides Fieldingi. Please send always a 
complete spike, not a scrap, as it. is easier to identify 
the variety. The specimen you imagine to he an On- 

cidium is Epidendrmn bract eat urn.- B. D. Olier.— 

1. Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris); 2, Salvia praten- 

sis.-IF. S.— Send a complete specimen.- MissMcr- 

cer. -Yellow flower, Medicago falcata; 2, Lathyrua 

tuherosus; 8, Achillea Millefolium rosea.- J. C. L.— 

Pentstemon glaber.- Talbot.— Rose had fallen to 

pieces.-Verrj/n.—1, 8edurn Sieboldi variegatum; 2, 

Sedum Sieboldi, the type. 

IIVERS1T Y OF I LLINO I S AT 

Catalanos received —G. Bunyard and Go., 
Maidstone. -.1 Bescriplh e hr ( r ,J Strawberries, etc. 
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VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGES FOR SPRING. 

It is strange that now the cultivation of 
garden produce has made such strides there 
should still be differenced of opinion as to the 
best season for sowing the seed of what is 
known as the main batch of spring Cabbages. 
True indeed, the culturo is simple enough, 
for by raising seedlings at a suitable time and 
duly planting them out in good ground, Cab¬ 
bages of fine quality should be easily pro¬ 
cured. The value of a bed of spring Cabbages 
is gauged by its earliness, and this cultiva¬ 
tors should endeavour to secure. The Cab¬ 
bage, certainly, in many gardens doe6 not 
receive the attention which it deserves, and 
which it is fully entitled to. No other veget¬ 
able requires so good a soil. Wherever the 
leaves take on a bluish tinge, it is a sure sign 
that nitrogenous matter is deficient, and 
nitrate of soda will make up this deficiency 
where lacking when applied at the right time. 
Old gardeners depended for this largely upon 
soot*. and in days gone by it was no uncom¬ 
mon occurrence to see large quantities being 
sown over the plants at the turn of the day, 
just as they were making a spurt for spring 
growth. Plenty of hot, steaming manure 
would be dug in, and then by the free use of 
the draw-hoe, and giving a dressing of soot at 
the time stated, the plants would go ahead. 

The date of sowing has certainly a marked 
effect upon the successful growth of Cab¬ 
bages. In my earlier gardening days, from 
August 19th to 21st was looked upon as the 
correct date, and so long as the plants could 
be planted out by the middle of October, it 
was considered quite early enough. On heavy 
soils there would also be a difficulty in getting 
the plants in if a wet time should ensue. If 
anyone has any misgivings as to the practice 
of what I may term early sowing, let him 
sow now’ a half of the crop for planting the 
intending plot, and the other half at the 
usual time, and note the result. About the 
middle of July is a suitable time for making 
the first sowing, and as we come further 60 uth 
another week or a fortnight may be allowed. 
In any case, the first sowing should be made 
by the end of the month, and as a safeguard 
an extra sowing may well take place from 
August 16th to 20th. 

The raising of the seedlings must have 
special attention if plants worthy the name 
are to be secured. Very often not nearly 
enough plants are raised, and what are, are 
upon poor soil, and perhaps huddled together 
in a mass, with the result that poor, puny 
plants struggle with each other for existence ; 
consequently they become drawn, and the 
first stage of bolting is laid. It may not show 
itself until far on in the season, and then the 
wonder is why they bolt. It is a mistaken 
opinion that hardier anib^ better plants can 
be raised upon poor g/ound, and tb« lotjper 
such is dispelled the ba tten Vlfc^n ;KflljWai.se 


the plants on borders cleared of early 
Potatoes, the soil in this case being friable 
and rich, but not too much eo. i do not 
favour sowing broadcast in beds, and the 
garden must be very small or closely cropped 
indeed where space cannot be found to sow 
the seed in drills a foot apart. The seed, if 
sown thinly, will germinate and grow away 
sturdily. Where there is danger of small 
birds, the seeds may be damped and rolled in 
red lead, but the licet course is to stretch a 
net over the site directly the seeds are sown. ; 
It will also be necessary to keep a sharp look- I 
out for the fly, tliis quickly devouring the 
young seed-leaves, the plants being weakened 
accordingly. Timely Ivjeing and dusting with 
soot and fine wood-ashes are the best anti¬ 
dotes, but if care is taken to sow only on i 
fertile and finely-pulverised soil, this destruc¬ 
tive little pest is not likely to be very trouble¬ 
some. If the soil should happen to be rough, 
the drills, after being opened out and sown, 
should be filled up with finer and better soil. 
With this simple precaution it is astonishing 
how freely the seeds germinate ami grow 
away. At tliis late date it is more the club 
than the larvae from the Cabbnge-fly which is 
apt to prove destructive, at least where this 
is known to be troublesome. Whilst in the 
seed-bed the seedlings should he dusted over 
with powdered charcoal and wood ashes, this 
assisting in keeping off the fly. The usual 
precautions must also Ik; taken of picking 
off all excrescences previous to planting, and 
also dipping the roots in a puddle formed of 
soil, 90ot, and lime ; but changing the site, 
burning all refuse, and otherwise giving good 
soil preparation are the cures for all such ills 
the Cabbage tribe is heir to. 

Deep digging and plenty of manure are 
what the Cabbage plot requires. Merely hoe¬ 
ing over the surface after the previous crop 
has been cleared, removing rubbish, and 
loosening the surface will not do. .The plot, 
if possible, should be away from trees, the 
proximity of these having a tendency to cause 
a growth which will quickly succumb to frost. 
On light soils the plants are best put out in 
lightly drawn drills, whilst on heavy land 
plant on the level. The distance apart will 
depend upon the variety more than anything 
else and whether the plants will be further 
required for secondary sprouts. El lam’s may 
go out at 18 inches apart both in the rows 
and between the rows, but where room is 
scarce 15 inches in the rows is sufficient, the 
larger growers at 2 feet, and these also 
G inches less in the rows where the most must 
be made of the room. A. 


Early Potatoes.— Meesre. Dobbie, at the 
recent R.H.S. meeting, had a remarkably 
nice, neat collection of early Potatoes, grown 
in the open in Cornwall, and these certainly 
evidenced the mildness of the climate of that 
county, and its capacity to produce first-class 
early Potatoes for our markets. The collec¬ 
tion included very clean, handsome samples 


of Radium, Sharpe’s Victor, Express, White 
Beauty of Hebron, Russet Queen, Sir 
John Llewellyn, Midlothian Early, Ideal, 
and Southern Queen, all long or kidney¬ 
shaped ; also Eureka, Milecroas Early, Alpha, 
and other white rounds. Of coloured varie¬ 
ties, the best Kidneys were Cardinal, deep 
red and very handsome, Rouge Royal, and 
Crimson Beauty; and of Rounds, Eightyfold, 
Climax, and Adirondack; while the samples 
were so clean and handsome, they were quite 
equal to the beet tubers got from frames more 
northward.—I). 


HOW TO USE MANURES.—I. 
Necessary Plant Foods. 

The amateur should learn something of the 
way plants feed, and the methods by which 
they may be supplied with the necessary 
plant foods in the form of manures. He will 
then bo in a position to make practical ex¬ 
periments, which alone can make him really 
proficient in the use of manures on his own 
particular soil. It is well known that plants 
obtain much of their food from the air, but 
that other very necessary foods are also 
taken from the soil. What these latter 
materials are has been found by the analysis 
of the ashes of plants, which has shown 
them to consist of the following substances: 
Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, sulphur, 
lime, magnesia, and iron. Without these 
substances, the plants cannot grow properly. 
From this it may bn thought that manuring 
consists merely in supplying the plants with 
these substances. This was the theory of 
the great chemist Liebig, who based his arti¬ 
ficial manures oh a study of the analysis of 
plant ashes. The plan would have answered 
had it not been for one fatal error—it failed 
to take into account the natural fertility of 
the soil. Were the soil merely a sterile 
material, intended to hold up the plants, 
find serve as a feeding-ground, in which the 
roots may take up supplied manures, Lie¬ 
big’s plan would have been successful, a fact 
which is proved in water-culture experi¬ 
ments, in which the roots obtain no food ex¬ 
cept those dissolved by the experiments in 
the water in which they are growing. As a 
matter of fact, however, the soil contains, 
amongst other constituents, all of the mate¬ 
rials mentioned above os necessary for the 
growth of plants. Hence, any plan of 
manuring based on the analysis of the ashes 
of plants must fail. This theory exploded, 
experimenters turned their attention to a 
clcser study of the soil. 

It has been found that ordinary soils con¬ 
tain the same plant foods mentioned above 
in quantities roughly sufficient for a hundred 
crops, judging from the amounts of these 
materials removed by the crops. Yet wo 
find in practice that not more than two or 
three crops will flourish without the gardener 
supplying extra plant food in the form of 
manure, Why is tins? Briefly, it is be¬ 
cause, though the soil contains the necessary 
food materials in apparently ample quantities, 
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all are not, in a form in which the roots 
can make uce of them in other words, all 
are not “available” as plant foo<l, to use a 
term much used in the study of manures. 
The only means by which plants can take up 
the food materials in the soil is by their 
roots, and the roots are capable of taking 
only auch materials as are dissolved in the 
soil water. Hence, the foods must be in a 
soluble form before they are of any use to 
the plants. The food materials are con¬ 
stantly undergoing changes in the soil neces¬ 
sary to make them available ae plant food ; 
but this does not go on quickly enough to 
supply the needs of successive crops. Thus, 
the cultivator has to supply extra quantities 
of some of these foods, which he does by 
manuring his land. 

Seven substances have been mentioned as 
necessary foods of plants, not counting those 
which they obtain from the air by means of 
their leaves, and which do not concern us 
here. These seven substances may be 
thought to make rather a formidable list. 
Fortunately, however, it is found that the 
cultivator is concerned with practically only 
four of these substances, the remainder 
always occurring in quantities sufficient for 
the needs of plants in all cultivated soils. 
The four which interest the cultivator are 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime, 
and these are the only plant, foods which 
have to be supplied in manuring. All four 
are essential to the well-being of plants (with 
the very occasional exception of lime). The 
supply of each must be maintained, as ail 
excess of one does not make up for the want 
of another. The proportions of each to give 
to different crops, and the best forms in 
which to supply them on different classes of 
soils, constitute the study of manuring. No 
theory can settle these matters; it can only 
joint the way. The rest must be found out 
jy practical experiment in the use of 
manures. 

One other substance should be mentioned 
here as necessary to the well-being of plants, 
and that is humus. This is the organic 
matter in the soil, supplied chiefly bv the de¬ 
cay of the roots of plants, of farmyard 
manure, and of weeds and green crops dug 
under for the purpose. Leaf-moujld is a 
very familiar example of practically pure 
humus. The further study of this substance, 
as well as the consideration of the supply of 
lime and the different sources of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, must be left to 
future articles. E. M. B. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH VEGETABLES. 
So much has been read and heard of late of 
French vegetables and methods of production 
that I looked with much interest for the 
samples of both nations staged at the recent 
horticultural show at the Franco-British 
Exhibition. The French collection in¬ 
cluded large sutured Melons, much re¬ 
sembling Pumpkins, long white Cucum¬ 
bers, Seakale, Beet, various Cos and 
Cabbage Lettuces, almost huge Cauliflowers, 
Turnips, Endives, and Cabbages. Generally, 
nothing in the collection called for special 
commendation. Compared with these 
French products were English-grown vege¬ 
tables from Aldenham House gardens and 
Ashley House gardens, also various fine col¬ 
lections staged by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, arid Webb and Sons, Wordsley. 
The difference throughout between Mr. 
Beckett’s samples and the French ones was, 
to say the least, remarkable, the one larger, 
rather coarse, and ineffectively arranged, 
the other perfect in every form, and arranged 
rather as a picture than ns a mere exhibit. 
While these differences evidence divergencies 
in taste of arrangement, they show much 
more forcibly the difference that exists in 
cultural skill, and it is but fair to sav that, 
in horticulture, whether in vegetables or in 
fruit, or apparently in anything, the home 
gardener can more than hold his own with 
any nation in the world. It would have done 
the special exponents of French culture 
good to have seen displayed in boxes a collec¬ 
tion of eome sixty or so varieties of Straw¬ 
berries, generally the^jpoorest and dirtiest 
samples I have evei/seen. vWl.at -cduid have 
induced the exhibi fctfsl loJl.n'jg/otftiiL such 


poor fruits and stage them here passes com¬ 
prehension. With respect to long-stemmed 
Carnations, of which there were staged one 
French and many English groups, the latter 
were, indeed, superb flowers, the former 
rough and inferior. Not a bloom would find 
a place in a home-grown collection. 

A. D. 


FAILURE OF PEAS. 

Within the lust two or three days some of the Peas 
in my garden have been attacked by a fungus appar¬ 
ently. As yet only the tops of the plants arc 
affected, the lower part seeming quite healthy and 
bearing well. 1 enclose specimens of the parts 
affected, and should be much obliged if you would 
tell me what it is and what stepa should be taken to 
lessen the evil or stamp it out? It is the first time 
that either my gardener or myself have seen it.—J. 

[As far as can be gathered from the some¬ 
what bruised top of haulm received, the Peas 
are infested by thrips, and it is just possible 
mildew is also partly responsible for the 
check to growth. Thrips alone would work 
all the mischief, and these were found active 
enough on the partially developed pod sent. 
It is the great heat and dry atruospnere that 
injuriously affect Peas, rendering them an 
easy prey to mildew and thrips. All that 
you can do is to have the unhealthy tops of 
haulm removed and a good soaking of water 
or liquid-manure given to the roots, not a 
mere driblet, but enough to thoroughly 
moisten the soil to a good depth. This 
should be followed by a heavy mulching of 
strawy manure, with more water before the 
soil again becomes dry. If the plants are not 
too weak, the effect of this treatment will he 
to cause them to push forth strong side- 
growths which will produce good gatherings 
of well-filled pods. It would appear that the 
newer varieties of Peas lack the constitution 
of the old favourites Ne Plus Ultra, British 
Queen, Champion of England, and Veitch’s 
Perfection, as it seems to us we had fewer 
failures with Peas when these sorts were prin¬ 
cipally grown.—E d.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Sowing Parsley for winter.— The last 
half of June I have found an excellent time 
to sow this for winter. When it is intended 
to grow Parsley for giving the winter 6upply, 
it is of the utmost importance that good 
plants are obtained before severe weather 
sets in. I prefer sowing in 1 oxes, placing 
those in a shady place out. of doors. I have 
this day (June 1.3tli) sown two boxes. They 
are best when not too deep- say, 3 inches to 
4 inches as then the seedlings have more 
fibrous roots. When the plants are large 
enough and the weather moist, they will l>e 
planted out in good soil in rows 9 inches 
apart, in a warm position. I have found at 
the foot of walls, etc., excellent, or they 
may be planted where frames can be put 
over them. Another good method is to 
plant them into boxes 6 inches deep, keep¬ 
ing them out-of-doors till cold weather 
comes, when they can be removed under 
glass or into a light 6hed.—J. Crook. 

Vegetable Marrow-plants.— Strong winds 
are invariably the cause of much harm to 
Vegetable Marrow-plants, if in an exposed 
position. Certainly a place where sheltered 
from strong winds is best, but cannot al¬ 
ways be provided. The next best thing is to 
have the long Vine shoots pegged into posi¬ 
tion, though not too tightly—still, sufficiently 
so to keep the growths from being driven 
about by wind. Still farther is it well to 
pinch out the points of long shoots, thus in¬ 
ducing them to break back closer home. 
These secondary growths are often the most 
fruitful also, hence the practice of stopping 
the shoots is well repaid. So lone as the 
weather is warm and dry. Vegetable Marrow- 
plants do very well on the level ground, but 
if heavy rains prevail then the lifting of the 
Vines on to branches or having the plants on 
well-raised mounds is found to be beneficial. 
—D. 


'The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds ’ -New Edition , 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tint* of all the. tout plant*, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, log.; post free, log. lid. 

“The English Flower Garden’* may also le 
had finely bound in £ cols., half vellum, £1,8. nelt. Of 
all b jOkaelUn. 


CLARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

ERMINE-MOTH CATERPILLARS. 

: In June and July the fruit grower may in 
many gardens and orchards observe great 
colonies of the voracious caterpillar of the 
ermine-moth, which do so much damage 
among the leaves. Infested with these pests, 
fruit-trees arc soon cleared of a considerable 
portion of their foliage, and the loss of so 
much leafage brings with it often a corre¬ 
sponding loss in the advancing crops. 
Curiously enough, though insect-eating birds 
are preserved, and are fairly numerous, I do 
not find them much engaged in relieving the 
trees of insect foes of this kind, although one 
would naturally suppose that, with food so 
abundant and so well within their reach, they 
would be found actively engaged in their re¬ 
moval. In some years the caterpillars of the 
ermine-moth, which do so much damage 
others, but in very few seasons are they 
altogether absent. It is said the moth de¬ 
posits its eggs on the branches of the trees in 
patches, covering them with a gummy sub¬ 
stance to protect them from outside in¬ 
fluences. These hatch in autumn, but re¬ 
main in position until the spring, when they 
take up their abode among the tender foliage, 
spinning a web of good size in which they 
would appear safe from bird attack. With 
ladder and basket I have been engaged in 
gathering these colonies of caterpillars, which 
is not a difficult undertaking among garden 
trees. The case, however, would be different 
—indeed, impracticable—in large orchard 
standards. If steps are taken to collect the 
caterpillars from the trees as soon as they are 
colonised, much leaf destruction at the time, 
as well as in succeeding seasons, might be 
averted. It is of little avail to attempt de¬ 
struction by spraying with a liquid insecticide, 
because the web in which they are usually 
encased protects them from sucli fluids. The 
winter washes, especially caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, play havoc with these hybernating in¬ 
sects when these are applied to the trees 
when in a leafless state. That birds of some 
species do exist on insect life of varied kinds 
in their season must be admitted, but birds 
cannot cope with the vast number always to 
be found during spring and summer. It may 
be argued by some that the protection of 
birds is not followed up with that assiduity 
their usefulness demands. This may be true 
to a great extent, for it is well known that 
bird-nesting among the rural population is a 
juvenile pastime which is not controlled by 
the authorities as it might l>e, despite the 
Act of Parliament which has been passed for 
this purpose. Then, too, among some, at 
least, of the birds that are scheduled are 
kinds which, though their food be partly in¬ 
sects, also eat buds and fruit. Authorities 
differ in their observations bearing on the 
food of birds. Some claim that bud-eating 
birds do harm, not wilfully, but in the search 
for insects which are said to be lurking 
within the bud. In too many cases this 
theory becomes a myth, and is not recognised 
by gardeners who suffer from the depreda¬ 
tions of birds. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose-leaves spotted —Several Rose-trees in the 
garden are troubled with a brown patch upon the 
leaves. The trouble seems to appear upon the leaves 
nearest the roots and then travel upwards. The 
leaves turn yellow, and eventually die off. Can you 
kindly inform me through your correspondence 
column what the disease is, the cause, and the 
remedy, if any?—F. B. 

[The disease is known as Rose-leaf black 
blotch. It is a very common fungus, and 
many growers treat it as of small account, 
excepting that it disfigures the plants. We 
have noticed that where the plants are well 
drained and not shaded in any way by trees 
or shrubs there is less of this black blotch. 
If you spray your plants another season im¬ 
mediately after you observe these blotches 
you will keep the disease in check. Spray 
with copper solution. The recipe is ns fol¬ 
lows : Carbonate of copper, 1 oz. ; carbonate 
of ammonia. 5 ozs. ; mix these together in a 
quart of hot water and then add 16 gallons 
of water. Apply at intervals of a few days 
until yau are satisfied the fungus has been 
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Coekburniana; but Gerbera Jamesonii, 
having stood out the winter of 1906-7 in a 
wall garden, put in no appearance this 
spring. The Androsaces differed. A. 
earnea, A. vitaliana, and A. villoea were un¬ 
harmed, but A. sarmentosa, A. lanuginosa, 
and A. foliosa were frosted back to their 
centres, whence they are now springing 
afresh. None of the Campanulas or Wahlen- 
bergias suffered, except a few plants of C. 
fragilis (Barrelieri), but even of this delicate 
species most are now fresh and green. To 
revert to shrubby growths, in a considerable 
collection of Cistus only two or three plants 
of C. florentinuA, C. undulatus, and C. ere 
tieus succumbed. Embothrium and Davidia 
arc almost scatheless, so are Erica arborca, 
E. lusitanica, Piptanthus nepalcnsis, and 
Nandina domestics* but a. young plant of 
Rhus cotinoides was killed. In a neigh¬ 
bouring garden Callistemon rigidus (?), 
which has grown against a wall for more 
than twenty-five years, protected by a mat in 
winter, is growing strongly and bearing many 
flower-buds.— Herbert Maxwell, Monrcith , 
in Gardeners* Chronicle. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Crowding: up shrubs. -In both large and 
small gardens one sees many very beautiful 
shrubs destroyed bv the senseless way of 
crowding them together as if to destroy their 
characteristic growth. The beauty of a 
•;hrub of whatever kind is in its natural habit, 
its form, and outline. This is gone when the 
plant is crammed up in such a way that it is 
impossible for it to reveal its true character. 
Amateurs arc greatly to blame for this care¬ 
less style, and I hope that in the coming 
autumn, when alterations are made in the 
garden, thought will be given to the proper 
growing of shrubs. I noticed a Mock Orange 
no crowded up that a very few branches got 
to the light. These were smothered with 
flowers, but one can imagine the beauty of 
the shrub when in the open, unfettered by 
neighbouring things and permitted to assume 
its natural habit, that of a graceful, distinct, 
and pretty shrub. One could name many 
other instances ; and then in the autumn it 
is common to see a man chopping about the 
roots to make what is called a tidy garden. 
Even the little, tender roots appear on the 
surface, chopped up with the spade, handled 
by one who knows nothing about shrubs, and 
does not care. The Guelder Roses. Lilacs, 
Philadelphuses, Mock Orange, or Syringas 
us they are popularly called, and many 
other shrubs that I could name, are never 
allowed to flower properly in many gardens. 
Then, again, why persist in continually 
planting in towns Conifers, the shrubs that of 
all others detest an impure, dusty, and 
smoky atmosphere? Conifers, whether in 
town or in the sweeter air of the country, 
should always be planted with the utmost 
caution. Nothing looks worse when out of 
health, and nothing is more difficult to get 
vigorous again.—V. 

The Shrubby Jasmine (Jasmimim fruti- 
eans). A native of the south of Europe and 
the Levant, this Jessamine is uncommon in 
gardens, though it was, according to books, 
introduced to this country as long ago as 
1570, or at much the same time as the popu¬ 
lar J. officinale. Grown in the open, J. fruti- 
cans forms a freely-branched, rather up¬ 
right-growing shrub, which is in June plenti¬ 
fully sprinkled with rather small, but rich, 
golden - coloured blossoms. Though, gener¬ 
ally speaking, as above stated, at its best in 
June, a scattered succession is kept up for 
some time afterwards. Like many of its re¬ 
latives, J. fruticans is a good wall shrub, 
and, under such conditions, it will reach a 
height of a dozen feet, and flower profusely. 


—X. 

Eucalyptus leaves unhealthy. In G\ri>fnint, 

for July 4th, piifft- STO. tIn-re is a reply in reference 
to ;i Kucalyptus-tree losing its leaves, which are 
peculiarly discoloured. With regard to this, it, may 
he of interest to learn that I have totuid Eucalyptus 
plobulus partieularly liable to lose its older leaves 
if the plant is in any way starved or suffers a cheek 
by beinir allowed to pet too dry at the roots. In 
this ease the major portion of the leaf changes to 
a bright red, almost scarlet, colour, and drops at 
once. When the pots tpe^ull of root 
the repotting for a wick or,two I h 
plant4_to jfcse a great ^nny |ofJl lieiH 
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PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
We have now arrived at a period in the life 
of these plants when it will bo necessary to 
give them their last stopping, if we are to 
have the plants in full blossom during the 
dull winter months. Generally speaking, it is 
a good plan to give the last pinching of the 
mid-season kinds in the closing days of June 
or the earliest days of July, but for the late- 
flowering kinds—those that are to yield us 
their welcome blossoms throughout Decem¬ 
ber and until Christmas—there is not a 
better time for the final stopping than during 
the second and third weeks in July. It may 
seem a long time to look forward to, but any 
stopping clone after this period will very prob¬ 
ably result in failure. Growers, therefore, 
who desire to make the most of their plants 
hesitate to do any pinching after the period 
named. 

By stopping the growths, new shoots are 
induced to develop in the axils of the leaves, 
so that where formerly there was but one 
shoot, by stopping there may be any 
number from two to five or six. It will thus 
be seen how advantageous it is to stop the 
plants where the object one has in view is the 
development of plants that are to produce 
flowers in abundance. These late flowering 
kinds are a great boon in the month of De¬ 
cember, and if by taking action now the 
grower can, to some extent, ensure the pro¬ 
duction of useful blooms during that period, 
it is worth while to look ahead. Immediately 
after stopping it is a good plan to keep the 
soil rather dry for a time, which will have 
the effect of inducing the plants to break 
into fresh growth all the more quickly in con¬ 
sequence. Immediately the new growths are 
*cen to be making headway water may be 
given more freely. Should the hot weather 
prevailing at the time these notes are written 
continue, growers will do well to syringe their 
plants in the cool of the evening. 

It is a good plan also to shade tin; pots 
from bright sunshine. Plants should he 
grown on to the terminal buds, these marking 
the termination of the plant’s growth. We 
do not advise securing crown buds as they 
develop, because the blooms resulting from 
the terminal bud selection invariably pos¬ 
sess better colour, more interesting form, and 
may bo gathered in lieautiful sprays. All we 
can do with the clusters of terminal buds is to 
thin out the more crowded ones, eo that each 
individual flower may develop without unduly 
crowding its neighbour. E. G. 


CULTURAL NOTES. 

I Plants intended to produce large blooms, 
whether for home decoration or exhibition, 
are now growing freely, and where many 
plants are cultivated will almost require daily 
attention in the matter of securing the 
growths to prevent accident to the extreme 
points, which at this time are very soft and 
succulent. All plants having made their 
first bivak will grow away freely, and each 
shoot retained should bo securely fastened to 
the upright stakes, which are fastened to the 
cross-rails. When all the shoots are sup¬ 
ported in this way, each one obtains its equal 
share of light and sun much better than when 
three branches are tied to one centre stake. 
By the former method mildew is not nearly 
so likely to attack the leaves, and ripening of 
the wood progresses with the growth of the 
plant. The ripening of the branches of 
Chrysanthemums at this time of the year is 
not nearly so much considered as it should 
be. The treatment at this stage of the 
growth of the plants goes a long way toward 
success on the one hand, and failure on the 
other. With the plants growing quickly, 
gross-growing sorts need constant attention to 
see that the bast with which the points of 
the shoots are fastened is not too tight. Side- 
growths which push from the steins in any 
way should be promptly removed, thereby 
concentrating the whole energy of the plant 
into the selected growths. Suckers which 
spring up from the base of the plant should 
be removed a« fast as they grow, retaining 


any from scarce or new varieties for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying cuttings next December. 
If dibbled into sandy soil, even now, and 
placed in a slight bottom-heat, they will 
quickly strike root and make sturdy little 
plants which will produce good cuttings at 
the proper time. Care should be taken in the 
removal of suckers. See that the roots of 
the plants are not damaged unnecessarily by 
cutting out the suckers with a knife, as is 
sometimes done. The safest way to remove 
them is to break them off above the soil. 

The Celery-fly ha« been in some places un¬ 
usually abundant, and the only remedy is 
handpicking. If this is |>er«isted in imme¬ 
diately the presence of the grub is detected 
in the leaf, the latter need not be removed. 
The spittle-fly, or what is commonly known 
a»s the cuckoo-spit, has also been a great 
trouble. Secreting itself in the points of the 
shoots, it quickly causes the tender young 
leaves to curl up. and when once the icaves 
are affected in this manner they seldom re 
cover their form again. Constant watching 
and removal are the safest means of clearing 
the plants of this pest. This fly, if allowed 
t-o remain, develops into what is known 
amongst gardeners as the “jumper,” which 
does much damage to the young growth by 
eating out the point of the shoot. Earwigs, 
too, are beginning to appear. These also in¬ 
fest the points of the shoots. Hand picking 
is one way of getting rid of them, and they 
may be trapped with upturned small flower¬ 
pots in which is placed a small portion of 
Moss, also by Broad Bean-stalks. 

Mildew, 1 notice, has made its appearance 
on the leaves of some varieties. A dusting 
over the affected parts with brown sulphur is 
the best remedy, especially if it be applied as 
soon auS the mildew is seen. 

The recent hot weather has been very try¬ 
ing where water is not plentiful, a« the plants 
have needed a supply in some localities twice, 
daily. Under no conditions must the roots 
he allowed to become dry. As a rule, the soil 
in the pots should bn examined twice daily, 
and there is no more certain way of ascertain¬ 
ing their condition than by ringing the pots 
with the knuckles. Any plants which are 
dry, or approaching that, state, should have 
sufficient water given them to thoroughly 
soak every part of the 6oiI, and then let it 
wait until it is again in the same 
state. Where it. is possible to obtain it, 
the water should he soft. Whcj-e a suffi 
ciency of rain - water does not exist, 
recourse has to be had to wells, or, as 
is the case near to towns, the water passing 
through the water company’s pipes has to be 
used. Before use, this water should ba 
pi need in the sun some hours to become 
warmed, as water applied direct from the 
pi[)es to the roots must give a. cheek to the 
plants. 

Water coming from the source* n$med, if 
of a hard description, as is the case from 
chalk wells, can easily be softened by adding 
either common washing soda or milk'of lime, 
which can be had from any chemist. Where 
water is continually applied to the plants in 
a hard, cold state, the foliage assumes a pair- 
green colour, which is not pleasant to look 
upon. Especially do they assume this sickly 
tint if the soil in which they are growing is 
wry much impregnated with chalk, as it. will 
he if the turf was taken from a chalk district. 
An excess of lime i6 injurious to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, although a sufficiency is an advantage. 
Applications of water will have washed some 
of the surface roots bare about tlv? stem if 
means were not taken to prevent this after 
the plants were transferred to their flower¬ 
ing pots. It will be advisable to again cover 
the roots so that they do not become bare 
with, say, half an inch thickness of turfy 
loam, to which has been added a portion of 
partly-decayed horse-manure, say one part of 
the latter to two of the former. On the top 
of the soil place a. flat, piece of crock or 
broken tile about 2 inches square, which will 
prevent the roots being again bared if the 
water is poured on the tile instead of directly 
on to the loose soil. Bush plants will have 
received their last stopping of the shoots, 
and the.branches will need some sort of sup¬ 
port to prevent their being broken by winds 
or i A iiq * 

lAMr AIUI'J 
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FERNSd 

POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE VAR. 
BT1PULATUM. 

The very beautiful Shield Fern, of which we 
give nn illustration, is one of the many 
charming forms of this species which have 
been raised and selected from eporelings of 
wild 6port«s of a decomposite character which 
have been found in our native woods, glens, 
or even roadsides. As will be seen by the 
illustration, it is much more finely cut than 
the common, soft Shield Fern (P. angulare), 
which is found in abundance in 6omc of our 
western counties, and also in Ireland, 
though in Scotland it is rare, and mainly 
confined to the southern counties, though the 
writer had the pleasure of adding the species 
to the Perthshire list of flora by discovering 
a small plant near Aborfeldy. The Fern 
shown is in the fine collection of British 


CHOICE PTERISES. 

Ptkrib scaberula.— This beautiful ami dis¬ 
tinct Pteris is difficult to deal with. When 
it onco gets established it grows freely, and 
the spreading rhizomes soon cover a large 
space. The greatest difficulty is when it is ne¬ 
cessary to disturb the roots, especially when 
dividing plants to increase the stock. As it 
rarely produces spores, it is necessary to pro¬ 
pagat'd by division, though when it does 
prove fertile the spores germinate freely. To 
divide successfully, young plants must be 
taken before the pots have become too full 
of roots, or, if grown in a shallow pan, it gives 
the rhizomes room to spread, and they may 
be taken off with roots and soil. Treated 
thus and grown in a cool, rather shady posi¬ 
tion where the atmosphere is fairly moist, it 
is one of the most beautiful Ferns grown. It 
should be potted in good fibrous loam, and 
good drainage should be given. 


cooler treatment. When well grown the very 
distinct white variegation gives a good con¬ 
trast among other Ferns, and also renders it 
a desirable variety for decoration. Since its 
introduction several distinct varieties have 
occurred, Regina being one of the best. This 
is a more vigorous grower. There is also a 
crested form of this which is equally free, 
but these do not come so freely from spores 
as the parent. P. trcmula variegata also 
came from P. Victoria?, and though very 
pretty in a young state, it does not keep the 
variegation so well, and gets straggling with 
age ; further, it is difficult to propagate either 
from spores or divisions. 

P. tricolor is another beautiful Fern 
rarely seen in really good condition, being of 
slow growth and much liable to damage if 
wet settles on the fronds. It should be 
grown in an elevated position and well ex¬ 
posed to the light, but some shade is neces¬ 
sary in very hot sunshine. In potting, the 



Polystichum angulare var. stipulatum. 


Ferns of Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, who make a specialty of the finest 
varietnl forms, and recently gained the gold 
medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
a grand exhibit at the hall at Westminster. 
It was originally raised by the late Mr. Cart- 
mcll, of Esher, whose collection he be¬ 
queathed to Kew Gardens, and, in con¬ 
junction with other contributions by the late 
Colonel A. M. Jones and Mr. E. J. Lowe, 
constitutes the bulk of the national collection 
of native Ferns so admirably and fitly accom¬ 
modated in those gardens. Like all the 
Shield Ferns, it is perfectly hardy and ever¬ 
green, and does well in tho open under 
moderately shady and sheltered conditions, 
when its bold habit of growth and fresh, 
vivid green frondage render it well worthy of 
the space it occupies. 

C. T. Druery. 


Plants for fernery ( B’.L—You might grow Dra- 
ra iias. Aspidistra lurkla variegate, Nerter.wiepressii, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, Ii|ma-rtibhrr-rbiilt^ IhtivCapc 
Sundewand fine-leavedWiegoifiua VI I 1 


P. Victoria. —This is another very desir¬ 
able Fern which requires careful treatment, 
and when raised from spores it is much in¬ 
clined to vary in habit. While some of the 
seedlings will, under good treatment, grow 
freely enough, there are sure to be some 
which refuse to grow freely and make good 
plants. It is, therefore, necessary to select a 
good free-growing form for saving the spores 
from, and then see that the seedlings are 
grown on freely from the start without re¬ 
ceiving any check. I have found the spores 
germinate freely. They should ho pricked 
off as early as possible, and when ready to 
pot, a good open compost with plenty of 
drainage is advantageous. Many of these 
more slender-growing Ferns are often ruined 
through using a fine compost from which the 
best elements have been removed with the 
sieve. Fine soil and overwatering are com¬ 
mon errors in Fern culture, and those of less 
natural vigour almost invariably suffer. The 
above Pteris succeeds best in a stove tempera¬ 
ture, though it will cIq fairly well under 


crown of the plant should he kept well down. 
The stem lengthens with each frond, and 
roots arc produced from the upper portion 
as it advances, and these perish if not close 
enough to take hold of the soil, which is often 
the cause of this beautiful Fern being seen in 
a sickly condition. 

P. NEMORALIS VARIEGATA. —Although not 
so delicate as the lavsb named, some care is 
necessary to have it in good condition. When 
grown freely in a suitable position the young 
fronds have a beautiful rosy tint that dis¬ 
tinguishes them from those of argyrea, which 
under any conditions does not give any colour 
except green and white. 

P. ABPERiCAULis, or rubricaulis, ns it is 
sometimes called, has dark bronzy brown 
tinted fronds, which give a distinct shade in 
a collection of Ferns. A. 


Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. fid. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3pl.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagent, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for Ss. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

KINGCUPS (CALTHA). 

The Calthas are among the most valuable of 
hardy plants for low-lying situations or moist, 
boggy spots. In heavy or retentive soils and 
in shady places the common Marsh Marigold 
—Caltha palustris—may be often seen, and 
though by no means so plentiful as of yore, 
groups of it still overlooked by the plant- 
poacher may be found in wet ditches or woods 
in various parts of the country. We know of 
them, too, about the backwaters of the 
Thames and its tributaries, and we rejoice 
to see them there in their season. There is 
no cultural item worth noting other than that 
the plant in all its forms delights in the rich, 
wet mud of river bank or stream, and where 
in springtime the glistening golden cups open 
out, overtopping the handsome, shining 
leaves, and give a touch of colour and charm 
nil too rare in wet, waterlogged, or swampy 
areas. In such places the plants are worth 


C platypelata would appear a much more 
appropriate name, by reason of the great 
breadth of the petals of this handsome spe¬ 
cies. E. H. Jenkins. 

- The Caltha here figured is known by 

the specific name of polypetala—why it is 
difficult to understand, as it has exactly the 
same number of petals as the type. The 
petals are, however, much larger, the flowers 
being quite double the size of those of the 
ordinary form. I think a far more suitable 
name for it would be Caltha platypetala. It 
was said to have been found by an Italian 
peasant, who took it to the Vatican, where it 
was jealously guarded, not an atom of it being 
allowed to be abstracted. A gardener, hear¬ 
ing of this plant, determined to endeavour to 
obtain a piece, and repaired to the Vatican 
gardens with a bevy of female relatives. 
While these engaged the custodians in con¬ 
versation, the ambitious gardener slipped 
away, found the plant he was in search of, 
and speedily transferred some of it to his 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Day Lilies. —With mo these have been ex¬ 
ceptionally fine this season—in fact, I can 
truthfully say that I have never before fully 
realised their value for creating an effect in 
the outdoor flower-garden. Plants witn 
several crowns do not, however healthy they 
may be, enable one to form a correct idea of 
the true worth of the Hemerocallis family. 
One must have specimens that have been 
liberally treated for several years, and that 
have the power to throw up a couple of dozen 
strong spikes. A group of half-a-dozen 
plants of Dumortieri, established about six 
years, was this season simply glorious, the 
bronzy-yellow flowers contrasting so finely 
with the rich green, graceful foliage. H. flava 
has been equally good, and the new hybrids, 
Sovereign and Golden Dust, which are, ap¬ 
parently, between H.flava and H.Dumortieri, 
have been very fine. If you want to see these 
Day Lilies at their best., plant in deeply- 
stirred soil, where they can remain indefi- 



encouragement, and by raising young 6tock 
from 6eeds, pegging down the old flower- 
stems, or dividing the stools, a large number 
may soon be obtained. Of the common kind, 
C. palustris, itself a fine plant, there are 
double-flowered varieties, known as fl.-pl. 
and monstrosa plena, the latter very large 
and full. There is a dirty white variety, 
which to me is poor and otherwise out of 
place. Another white-flowered kind is C. 
biflora, a comparative rarity in its way, but, 
like the last, lacking in that glorious colour- 
beauty which makes the Marsh Marigold 60 
welcome. The giant of the whole race, how¬ 
ever. is the plant now illustrated, C. poly¬ 
petala, a new' species from Asia Minor, hav¬ 
ing shining leaves a foot across, and rich 
yellow blossoms of large size. Of quite easy 
cultivation, this fine plant should bo grown 
by all for its boldness and fine effect, never 
so good, perhaps, as when, having its root- 
fibres in the water, it attains to its fullest 
size and beauty. I have adopted the name, 
C. polypetala, as given i*-ihe Kew Hand List 
of hardy plants, but fcvould yoii that 


Caltha polypetala. 


pocket. From this he raised plants, and it 
was eventually distributed. It is an excep¬ 
tionally fine subject for the waterside, en¬ 
tirely dwarfing the ordinary type with its 
enormous blossoms, and should prove quite 
hardy. It is perfectly so in the few gardens 
in the south-west where it is at present 
grown. When it is cheap, it should be tried 
everywhere in the kingdom, for there £re few 
things that will rival it in its springtide dis¬ 
play. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


Sowing biennials.— This is the best time 
for sowing Wallflowers, Stocks, Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and a host of other 
things, . which I find make much the best 
plants if given rather poor soil, in an open, 
sunny position, so that the young plants may 
be dwarf and sturdy, with an abundance of 
fibrous roots, so that when transplanted to j 
the better soil of the flower-beds they may 
start off without any check. It is when j 
transplanted from rich soil, with luxuriant- 
looking tops, that they die off with the first 
hard weather we get.—J. G., Gosport. 


nitely, with room to expand freely, and give 
an annual winter dressing. 

Morisia hypoq^ea. — I fully agree with 
all that a correspondent has recently written 
in praise of this little alpine. It is a charm¬ 
ing little thing, but, in my experience, must 
have a very free soil and warm position, 
fully guaranteed against stagnant moisture 
during the resting period. This security 
can, of course, he obtained on the rockery, 
where it should occupy a topmost place, 
where damp is least liable to linger. It is, 
I believe, a native of Sardinia, and probably 
grows on hillsides in rather stony soil. 1 
have found it impatient of removal, there¬ 
fore it should be planted where it can remain 
indefinite!}'. 

Phlox aimena.— A most charming alpine 
this, and capable of producing a fine effect 
in the earlier months of the year, but some¬ 
what uncertain as regards soil, growing weed¬ 
like in some places, and retaining perennial 
vigour, in others eithert refusing to expand 
with any degree of freedom, or pining away 
without apparent cause in the second or third 
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year of its existence. A remedy for tiiie 
premature decay of vigour is biennial trane- 
planting, removing the plants,before signs of 
weakness set in, and putting them into very 
free soil, which contains a liberal propor¬ 
tion of semi-decayed vegetable matter. 

Transplanting Irises.—I do not think, 
that it much matters at what time of the year 
the various sections of the Flag Iris arc trans 
planted. I have moved them in autumn and 
spring, and even in winter, without noticing 
any difference in the growth; but it i« quite 
otherwise with that section of which sibinca 
may be taken a»s typical, which embraces #.uch 
kinds as gigantea, Monspur, Monnieri, and 
others of similar growth. Moved in spring, 
they sulk, and, instead of making headway 
later on, remain in a semi-dormant condition, 
and at the close of the growing time are ap¬ 
parently smaller than when transplanted. 
Such, at any rate, has been my experience, 
and 1 give it to your readers for what it is 
worth. This rather curious behaviour seems 
to bo due to the fact that in lato summer 
fresh roots form at the crown, and young 
growths, which are to develop into lusty 
leaves the following summer, are also begin¬ 
ning to make their appearance. From that 
time up to the close of the year, but the ear¬ 
lier in autumn the better, is a safe time to 
move them. The young roots get well hold of 
the soil before winter sets in, and there is 
no check to the young growths, which push 
up in early spring. J. Corn hill. 

By fleet, 

V E RB A S C U M WIE DM A N N J A N U M. 
Although Wiedmann’s Mullein suffers 
greatly in comparison with several of the 
other species we have in cultivation, there 
are yet some gardeners who will be able to 
find room for this deep-coloured species of 
an interesting and generally effective genus 
of plants. On looking up my notes, I find 
that it has been longer in cultivation than 
I had remembered. It. comes from Kurdi¬ 
stan. and appears to have been first described 
in the Gardener#* Chronicle, in 1893, and 
seeds were offered, as I find from my com¬ 
monplace hook, by more than one seedsman 
the following year, when I purchased a 
packet. The seeds did not germinate, so that 
it was a year or two afterwards before I be 
came personally acquainted with this Mul¬ 
lein, which is at present in bloom in my gar 
den. It. is not quite so branching as shown 
in the little illustration which accompanied 
the seeds, and which 1 preserved at the time, 
but it sends up a symmetrical spike of deep 
purple blooms, with some greyish markings 
ie*ar the centre of the flowers, which arc 
slightly smaller than those of a good form 
of V. phoeuiceiim. As it only grows about 
15 Toot high, Wiedmaim’s Mullein is useful 
for small beds and narrow borders, where 
taller things would be out of place. So far 
as I have observed, V. Wiedmannianuin is 
not fastidious as to soil or position, but I 
am cultivating it in a somewhat dry position, 
and in full sun for almost all the day. It is 
propagated by seeds or division, the former 
licing the better method, sowing being done 
in early spring under glass. The plant lasts 
for some time in bloom, the flowers opening 
out gradually from the base upwards. 

S. Arnott. 


A WILD WOODLAND GARDEN. 

What would you recommend to answer the above 
description? The situation is at the end of an 
ordinary enrden. There is a flop ini; hank, running 
down to a small stream, about 4 feet wide, with n 
corresponding bank, 20 ft. high on the other side. At 
present it is overgrown with weeds growing under 
Oak and other trees. The object is to convert this 
into somethirg pleasant to the eve and, at the some 
time, 8ometb»ng naturally wild that will not require 
constant cultivation. Any suggestions jou can make 
will be welcome.- Q. H. 

(The situation you describe wems admirably 
suited for the end in view. By massing* cer¬ 
tain perennials you would, perhaps, easily 
convert it into a thing of beauty. Certain 
handsome things grow ns well as'weeds, and 
sometimes replace them. We would suggest 
Tree groups of Solomon’s Seal, Day Lilies, 
and, if the soil be cool and heavy, the bolder 
kinds of Narcissi. Even some native weeds 
well help, such as'-fcbe French Willow, and 
close-covering shftibs fife Each 


end should be plank'd in liberal ways, so ns 
to prevent the growth of weeds, which many 
plants will do if close enough. A line plant 
for this purpose is Siebold’s Plantain Lily, 
but much depends on your soil, of which you 
say nothing. See the article, "The Wood¬ 
land Garden,” in our issue of April 18th.] 


NOTES AND EETLIES. 

English Irises failing None of my English 
Irises are flowering this summer. Some did well last 
year. They have i • en left in the ground some 
two years and some three years and a half. Should 
they be taken up annually, and, if so, when should 
they be replanted? Most >'f them were planted with 
u little sand, as the soil here is very heavy.—G. U. 

[English Irises are quite hardy if grown in 
light soil, with plenty of sand round the 
bulbs. In such a soil as yours, this is all the 
more important. They should be taken up 
and divided about every two years about the 
beginning of August, when the bulbs arc at 
rest. As they start into growth early, they 
should not be planted after the middle of 
November, otherwise success will be less 
certain.] 

Sweet Williams. —Herewith we have pleasure in 
handing you for your inspection a few heads of 
bloom of our special strain of Auricula-eyed Sweet 
William. The flowers this year are not nearly so 
large as usual, the result of the plants having been 
.subjected to nearly three weeks’ continuous drought 
and scorching sunshine: and as they are growing in 
an exposed pusitio-i on a hot soil, they have, of 
course, suffered. However, you can get some idea of 
the markings and colourings, which, wc think, are 
pretty good.—C. S. IMmlls and Son, Wymondhatn, 
Norfolk. 

[A remarkably good strain of wliafc ifi 
known n« the Auricula-eyed forme. The 
markings are very distinct, the trusses and 
individual pipe of good form and size. It 
would be well to try and eliminate, if possible, 
the blue ahade which wc found in some of the 
flowers sent. The old, dark-flowered forms, 
of which there are now some excellent strains, 
are, to our idea, the more effective in the 
garden.— Ed.] 

Calceolarias dying.— Could you kindly advise me 
as to the cause of my Calceolarias dying like the en¬ 
closed plant? They wore planted out with good balls 
of .soil, and well watered about every other day. 
They were planted about the middle of May, arid 
have done well until last week.—CALCEOLARIA. 

[The disease that has killed your Calceo¬ 
larias is of a fungoid nature, the scat of this 
being mainly in the bark at or about the 
collar of the plant. The only remedy is 
change of soil, with cool treatment at all 
stages to secure strong, healthy plants to 
turn out early in the spring. In a few words, 
grow the plants hardily, lift with good balls, 
plant, carefully, water well during dry 
weather, and mulch thickly.] 

Lilium Nansoni. This Japanese Lily is 
one of the meet desirable of the Martagon 
section, and, unliko several of its immediate 
allies, it will flower well the first season after 
planting. Well established specimens will 
push up a stem from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
with the major portion of the leaves arranged 
in regular whorls. The flowers, which are 
borne several together in a nodding raceme, 
are individually about 3 inches across, and in 
colour a rich golden-orange, spotted with 
purple. A notable feature is the massive 
character of the segments, which are as thick 
as if cut out of solid wax. Owing to this the 
blooms retain their freshness for a consider¬ 
able time. The ‘‘Dietionary of Gardening” 
gives the date of the introduction of this Lily 
as 1865, but it was very scarce for several 
years after that, and even now it cannot be 
regarded as a common Lily. Few members 
of the genus are so easily cultivated as this, 
for it quickly becomes established, especially 
in a well-drained, sandy loam. Next to L. 
candidum and L. testaceum, it is one Of the 
first to push up its leaves in early spring, 
and is thus apt in exposed spots to he in¬ 
jured by sharp frosts and cutting winds. For 
this reason it. is a good plan to plant, it among 
low-growing shrubs, n.s the young shoots are 
in this way protected till all danger is past. 
Lilium Hansoni has been employed in the 
production of at. least two hybrid forms. One, 
L. Dalhansoni, was obtained by the inter¬ 
crossing of L. Martagon dalmaticum and L. 
Hansoni. It is in every respect about mid¬ 
way between its parents, the colour of the 
flowers being yellow, marbled and spotted 
with reddish-brown. In the production of the 


second, L. Marhan, the white form of Marta¬ 
gon was employed, the result being a lighter- 
coloured bloom than that of L. Dalhansoni. 
—G. S. C. 

French pots for seedlings. 1 wonder why 
the small French pots for raising seedlings 
are so seldom, if ever, used in this country? 
I had some made at a pottery, and they are 
the greatest blessing to the gardener who 
does much seedling raising. All seedlings do 
well in them, and turn out. much better for 
bedding than if pulled to pieces from a box. 
Two indies across is a very useful size. There 
is also a pan, 5 inches across the top and 
3 inches deep, that is extremely handy for 
sowing small batches of alpine and other 
seeds in, that I wonder it is not in com¬ 
merce. The ordinary 5-inch pot takes too 
much soil or needs too much drainage com¬ 
pared with these pans; and I find that for 
seeds which, like those of alpines, often need 
to stand a long time both before and nfter 
germination, it is a mistake to have either 
too great a body of soil or too much drain¬ 
age material. The soil turns sour, and wood- 
lice take refuge in the drainage. By the 
way, a few £-inch bones in the bottom of a 
pot make a magnificent woodlouse trap. Thai, 
they cannot resist these bones I discovered 
when potting on a batch of Schizanthus that 
had been grown in 3-inch pots with bits of 
bone a.s drainage. In every pot there was a 
thriving family of young woodlice, five to 
ten in number.- M. L. W. 

Alyssum spinosum. A beautiful little 
Madwort not much seen nowadays, although 
to be met with in catalogues in plenty, is 
the Spiny Alyssum, or Madwort (Alyssum 
spiuosum) a close-growing alpine of compact 
growth, if at all fairly treated and given an 
open position not overhung by trees or 
shrubs or crowded out by more rampant, sub¬ 
jects. It is practically shrubby in its ways, 
and gives hard, little branches, which, when 
old, have a few spines or thorns along them, 
and are clad with pretty little Heath-like 
leaves, and in June and for a little after¬ 
wards bear a close mass of heads of small 
white flowers in the freest possible way. It 
is not a plant to be coddled and drawn up 
in a sheltered, low position. Perched w r ell 
up in the rock garden, exposed to the sun 
and wind, and allowed, if possible, to grow 
until it. trails over a stone, it will give much 
satisfaction in its season, albeit not one oT 
the showy plants which are in such favour, 
and which only seem to make this little white 
Madwort, appear all the more beautiful. It 
likes a dry soil, and can be raised from seeds, 
sown in spring under glass, or by means of 
cuttings, with or without a heel, put into 
pots of sandy soil in early summer and 
covered with a bell glass.—S. A. 

Sweet Williams naturalised.— I sowed 
some spare seed of the dark form on barish 
places in a copse- the soil poor and stiff ; also 
around the base of old trees where there were 
somewhat bare spots. The seeds grew, and 
the plants have resown themselves. The 
effect for some weeks now has been very 
pretty, the long Grass near. I use the rich, 
dark kind only.—W. 

Sweet Peas. —It is gradually becoming recog¬ 
nised that to get the most from Sweet Peas, one 
must he prepared to treat them liberally, not only in 
regard to soil and stimulants, but in the matter of 
room. Twelve or fifteen inches, if space can be 
spared, arc none too much, and one is rewarded by 
a vigorous growth that cannot be had when they are 
restricted. This is followed by correspondingly larger 
blossoms and a greater yield. At the time of plant¬ 
ing out, when Sweet Peas are small, perhaps the 
question of space is not appreciated so much as now, 
when they are giving of their beauty.—T ownsman. 

Montbretias Have you noticed that if you do 
not divide Montbretias every now and then, they 
give over flowering?" was a question put to me the 
other day. It, is a fact that when division of tho 
roots docs not take place the flowers are sparsely 
produced, and what few do come are not so fine a3 
from bulbs that have been planted out separately. 
It is not so much a question of soil with these charm 
ing plants, for they will grow in the commonest soil, 
given space and position.—W oodbastwick. 

Garden-frames —Someone lias described garden- 
frames a.s “ halfway houses." The designation is apt, 
inasmuch as many plants that are too tender to be 
left out-of-doors in winter can be safely sheltered in 
such structures; and, to some extent, one is inde¬ 
pendent of a greenhouse when the garden-frame is 
at disposal. All such frames should now be 
thoroughly examined, and if repairs to woodwork nre 
nejeded-Ctf glass requires replacing, they should be 
seen to.—L eahurst. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE LADY QUART US EWART. 

This is a very useful Hybrid Tea Rose, in- 
troduced in 1904 by Mr. Hugh Dickson, of 
Belfast. It is a pure white variety, with 
large and full blossoms, opening freely in 
nil weathers. The petals are beautifully 
formed and reflexed, the outer ones being 
pointed. There are some who object to 
these pointed outer petals, but somehow they 
seem to give a dignity to the flower. Lady 
Quartus Ewart possesses a quality not shared 
by many Hybrid Tea Roses, and that .is the 
excellent lasting properties of the blossoms, 
for they will keep for several days Nvhcn 
fully expanded or when cut. The flower is 
occasionally large enough for exhibition, al¬ 
though it must be looked upon as a garden 
Rose, and a good one it is. These white and 
lemon-white Roses are always useful, for 
they show up well in the garden. A very 
beautiful sort that is not grown half enough 
is Amateur Teyssier. It is a lovely Rose, 


plant possesses .a better constitution than 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, although where 
I this latter will- grow well there is no more 
| lovely Rose. Rosa. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Exhibiting Roses divested of their buds. 

j - From frequent remarks overheard at Rose 
i shows', the present style of denuding a show 
! bloom of all its buds is anything hut popu¬ 
lar with the general public. Indeed, the at- 
, traction of exhibitions always seems to l»e 
| centred in the garden Roses where a Rose is 
shown in its natural beauty. Why should not 
classes be formed wh*- rein so-called show 
Roses could be exhibited surrounded with 
! their buds? I know this stipulation would 
i have to be enforced, as the rage for large 
flowers would naturally couij>el exhibitors to 
disbud. This difficulty could be surmounted 
j by offering prizcB for the best natural truss 
or trusses of so many distinct kinds. This 
class would be highly serviceable to would-be 
purchasers, as they could then see for them- 
i selves those kinds which were likely to be 


we have in the gamut of floral colouring. It 
is pretty vigorous, and a Rose which will in 
time get to tlie top of a two-storey house, and 
give for months such fiue crimson flowers, de¬ 
serves extended cultivation. It is fairly 
hardy, and requires good and liberal treat¬ 
ment to encourage it to grow away freely.— 
Sub Rosa. 

A very dark Rose (Louis Ricard).—One 
is often asked to recommend a very dark 
Rose, and I do not think I could name a 
more attractive sort than Louis Ricard. This 
is a deep velvety-vermilion flower, shaded 
with black. It lias a large Prcony-like bloom, 
and stands the sun very well. As a standard 
it is very showy, making fine, spreading 
growths, that enable the blossoms to be well 
seen. Dark Roses arc very popular, although 
there are few really reliable sorts. What a 
grand Rose Xavier Olibo is, when one can 
rely upon it doing well. This is a Rose worth 
any trouble to grow it well. 1 have seen it 
I l>est where it was budded on the Do la 
* Grifferaic stock and allowed to remain 
where grafted. It is a very prolific bloomer 



Ilose I.ady Quarlus Ewart. 


with blossoms of large size and fulness, and 
wonderfully free. Lady Calmouth is another 
grand sort of recent introduction, surpassing 
Souvenir do Mme. Eugene Verdier in size, 
and about equal in substance. All who know 
this latter Rose will appreciate the remarks 
about its rival, for the older Rose may, by 
skilful culture, be produced with blossoms 
really superb, especially upon pot-grown 
specimens. I have had it very nearly as 
large as Frau Karl Drusehki. So many com¬ 
plaints are made against Bessie Brown that 
one cannot recommend it, magnificent 
though it be on the show' board. As a rule, 
these flowers are carefully shaded and tied 
up, so that the defective weak neck, which 
makes the blooms droop, is not observed. 

I liked the appearance of Elaine when ex¬ 
hibited as a pot-plant at the Temple Show, 
and believe it will turn out to be a good, 
reliable Rose of nearly snowy purity. Gross- 
lierzogin Alexandra is, undoubtedly, a very 
good novelty. It is in4^c way of Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, bu/^tho flowe r ^-arl Larger 
and more cupped. T\eyj4pjJn v fcfcj the 


most useful to them for the garden, for 1 
lake it that it is only the exhibitor who would 
he content with one bloom upon one growth 
when it is possible to obtain two and three 
and even more. I should like to see this 
matter taken up by the National Rose 
Society. I maintain that if a Rose is drong 
to start with and is planted well in good soil, 
it can support several blooms on a single 
growth «6 well as it can one individual speci¬ 
men, and a great gain is effected by prolong- | 
ing the season of flowering of some of our 
very best varieties.—P. 

Climbing Rose Cramoisie-superieure.— 
The few climbing Monthly Roses deserve 
every consideration, and for a good wall the 
climbing variety of Cramoieie superieure, 
often called Cramoisie Grimpant, is a boon. 
It docs not, perhaps, make so much foliage 
as one would like, but it flowers so freely, 
and over such a long period, that one would 
overlook other faults as well, did they ap- | 
pear. The flowers of this variety are not 
only large and of good double form, but of 
fine colour, being as near a rich crimson as 


and a good autumnal. Jubilee has risen in 
popular favour. It seems to have displaced 
Princo Camille do Rohan, a favourite of 
years ago, but. seldom seen good now. I re¬ 
member the time wdien the N.R.S. used to 
offer prizes for a dozen blooms of this Rose. 
I should like to see this plan revived. There 
is a danger of allowing the light-coloured 
Roses having it all their own way, possibly 
because so many recent novelties are light- 
coloured. The present promises to be a 
good year for dark Roses, especially if we 
should get some rain pretty soon, and I 
hope the National Rose Society will en¬ 
deavour to revive their culture by offering 
prizes for them another year.— Rosa. 

Sweet Briers - There is such a refreshing frag¬ 
rance about r Sweet Brier-bush, especially after 
rain, that to have one or two in a garden is a gain ; 
but when one takes into consideration their flower¬ 
ing propensities, it is an additional reason why more 
should grow them. In this connection one naturally 
turns to the Penzance Briers, like Amy Robsart 
(rose), Anne of Oeierstein (crimson), Lady Penzance 
(copper), and Flora Me Ivor (white), that are of much 
value for cutting. Those who contemplate planting 
a hedge, or need something in a garden to hide an 
unsightly object, should give these a place.— Lea- 
HURST. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

For arranging cut flowers in a bold and 
natural way large simple glasses or bowls are 
the best. We have mechanical inventions 
wherein to arrange cut blooms, so that, as we 
are told, each leaf and flow r er can show its in¬ 
dividuality, but fine flowers can only be 
enjoyed when simply arranged much as they 
grow in the open air. The illustration of 
sprays of the common white Jessamine will 
convey our meaning far better than words. 
During the greater part of the year there 
should be no scarcity of cut flowers, and when 
we can cut bunches of Roses, Carnations, and 
Irises, these surely should suffice of them¬ 
selves, care being taken in every case if pos¬ 
sible to use their own foliage as a foil. When 
arranged loosely, as in the case of the Jessa¬ 
mine, the quantity required is far less, while 
the effect is heightened in every way. By fill¬ 
ing each bowl or vase with one thing, we 
can, when the flowers fade, clear them out 
and replace with others of a different form. 

At the shows prizes are often offered for 
the best arranged epergne of flowers for table 
decoration, and although the arrangement 
may appear effective when done, the labour 
required is very great. Prizes for 
such arrangements only foster a 
false taste and give no idea of the 
beauty of flowers boldly used in a 
cut state, and cannot be accepted 
as examples of how they are to bo 
arranged in the house, as they 
often associate badly, their lasting 
properties, too, varying consider¬ 
ably and necessitating much touch¬ 
ing up to keep them in a present¬ 
able condition. An arrangement 
which we lately saw was very pleas¬ 
ing, and consisted of the common 
Cornflower cut- with long stalks and 
arranged with the airy Gypsophila 
paniculate. 


sideboards, and entrance halls; one kind 
alone suffices to make a good effect, but if 
variety is preferable, two colours which do 
not clash with each other could be used; 
three would be too many. 

The great mistake made in the arrangement 
of these and other liliaceous flowers is that of 
cutting away too much of the stem, thus de¬ 
stroying both character and beauty. I saw- 
such an instance only recently in which Iris 
flowers were being thrust into a bunch of 
totally unfit foliage, the flowers themselves 
being carefully deprived of their stems, so 
as to fit down close upon the said foliage. 
Nothing could possibly have been in worse 
keeping._E. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aralia Sieboldi.— Will you kindly tell me in your 
paper how 1 may prevent the lower leaves of a fine 
so-called Castor-oil-plant turning yellow? It grows 
in a room with a north aspect, and is otherwise per¬ 
fectly healthy.—E. W. Brinkwoiitu. 

[The name of the so-called Castor-oil-plant 
is Aralia Sieboldi, an evergreen shrub, native 
of Japan. You can do nothing to prevent the 
lowermost leaves turning yellow', as, in com¬ 
mon with all evergreens, some of the oldest 
leaves drop when new ones are developed. 
As the plant increases in size, it pushes up a 
large head of now leaves every year, and the 


cutting. The best plan is to sow a bed in 
any spare place under the partial shade of 
fruit-trees, and reserve it for cutting from. 
It should not be cut at all the first year, but 
after that the strongest shoots may be 
thinned out, and they will be found much 
more light and graceful than those that are 
produced by old plants in beds that are in 
bearing. To keep up a good supply, a small 
bed should be sown every year, as quite a 
small space will produce a lot of green for 
cutting.—J. Groom, Gosport. 


FRUIT. 

PEACH TREES AFTER FORCING. 
This is the time when the trees are apt to 
get neglected, either from want of water at 
the roots, or through being overrun with in¬ 
sects—two evils the grower must guard 
against. Trees which are neglected at this 
time will never succeed well, for if insects 
should gain the upper hand, the premature 
loss of foliage will be the result, and will 
surely lead to bud-dropping later on. There 
cannot be any question as to the advisability 
of exposing the trees as much as possible, but 
I believe that the wood of these early trees 
can be over-ripened. The buds become, as it 


FLOWERS IN SEASON FOR 
VASES. 


Flowers of the white Jessamine in a vase. 


Roses will, of course, now form 
important features in floral ar¬ 
rangements, and justly so. There 
are, however, many splendid things 
amongst the herbaceous pin ills now 
in season. Prominent among these 
are the Delphiniums, which are 
now to be bad in such infinite 
variety of colour, from the very 
palest to the deepest blue imagin¬ 
able ; some with very rich varia¬ 
tions and shadings, others with dis¬ 
tinct white eyes. It may be urged 
against these fine hardy plants that 
the flowers do not last when cut, 
but if the spikes are cut and used with a 
fair amount of stem and placed in deep 
vases with plenty of water, this may be 
partially overcome. In this manner some 
of the buds, if not all, will also expand. For 
my own part I prefer to cut the spikes below 
the lateral ones unless the central one is ex¬ 
ceptionally strong. The leaves, however, 
should be removed, for they will soon fade. 
To arrange with the Delphiniums there are 
several good things, suen, for instance, as 
Spiraea Aruncus and S. astilboides. There 
are also Thalictrum aquilegifolium, a hand- 
Bome border plant with long spikes of 
creamy-white flowers; the common white 
garden Lily (L. candidum), and L. colchi- 
eum, with its pure citron-yellow flowers. 
Other good things consist of the Day Lily 
(Hcmerocallis flava) and Campanula persici- 
folia alba. All these colours will associate 
well with the various shades of Delphiniums. 
The hardy Ferns of the larger kinds will 
supply a good variety of foliage material from 
now onwards for these kinds of arrangements 
of considerable size. In using the foregoing 
Lilies (and others which happen to be in 
season) by themselves, a free use should be 
made of the stronger-growing Grasses and 
Sedges, such as the hardy Panicums, the 
varieties of Elymns, and those of the Arundo 
family, with Gymnothrix latifolia and Eulalia 
japonica. These LiUe^. arranged ui a free 
manner, are fine objects ^or ficeclkce#, for 


strain of this leads to the bottom ones drop¬ 
ping. A little assistance in the way of an 
occasional dose of weak liquid-manure during 
the growing season will be helpful; but, how¬ 
ever treated, some of the lowermost leaves 
I will behave as yours have done. You may 
cut the plant back and cause it to push out 
two or three shoots, but we should not advise 
this, ns its symmetrical appearance will be 
spoiled thereby. If the plant is too bare at 
the base to remain indoors, your better way 
, will be to plant it out in the open ground, as 
it is as hardy as the common Laurel, and 
forms a very handsome and distinct ever¬ 
green shrub. Planted out, it will often push 
out shoots from the bottom, and in time form 
quite a clump. Should you decide to plant 
out yours, no time must be lost in the matter, 
as it is necessary for it to become established 
before winter.] 

Common Asparagus green. During the 

past few years the demand for cut flowers 
has increased enormously, ami with it the 
demand for green, feathery foliage of 6ome 
kind. Now that flowers are so much more 
lightly arranged, the beauty depends largely 
on the greeuery that is employed. All the 
year round some members of the Asparagus 
family are in evidence, either from glass¬ 
houses or the open air. I question if any is 
more useful than the common Asparagus. 
Everyone who goes in for cut flower decora¬ 
tions should grow a small bed specially for 


were, too plump, and although this may be 
looked upon by many people as a criterion 
of the trees being in a very satisfactory condi¬ 
tion, I do not think 60 . If the wood be fairly 
well ripened, the longer the leaves are re¬ 
tained in reason the better. Trees on open 
walls rarely lose their leaves very early, as, 
generally, it is the latter part of November, 
or even into December, before they all part 
readily ; yet this does not prevent the trees 
from forming fruit-buds and flowering most 
profusely. In many of the more modern 
structures it is quite evident that insufficient 
ventilation is provided. The result of this is, 
that the structures remain very hot^and drv 
throughout warm days. Although it is only 
on rare occasions nowadays that the roof- 
lights of early Peach-houses can be removed 
bodily throughout the 6ummer months, the 
least which can be done is to let down the 
roof-lights as far as they will go, and also 
open the front ventilators to the same ex¬ 
tent. If the borders be kept well moistened, 
and the foliage also well syringed two or three 
times a week, the leaves will remain fresh to 
the last. When leaves commence to fall early 
it is a sure sign that something is wrong, 
either through drought or insect agency. 
Red-spider is one of the worst insects to con¬ 
tend against, this very quickly sucking the 
life’s blood out of the leaves, with the result 
of their dropping very prematurely. With 
any insects present, care must be taken in 
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the uae of insecticides, or the remedy will 
prove as bad aa the evil, the leaves dropping 
very quickly. If red spider should be pre 
sent, the safest remedy is to work a double 
handful of sulphur into a 3-gallon can of soft- 
water. By working the sulphur through a 
piece of muslin it mixes readily with the 
water, and may be evenly distributed over 
the foliage through a syringe. This should 
be left on for a few days, and the trees heavily 
s 7 r i n g e d afterwards. Tobacco-water is a good 
remedy for thrips, but I am also very partial 
to a decoction of Quassia chips and soft soap. 
A pound of each boiled for ten minutes, and 
afterwards strained, will be sufficient to make 
a dozen or fourteen gallons. Where scale is 
present, little can be done until the leaves 
are on the point of falling, for any insecti¬ 
cide applied strong enough would cause more 
leaves to fall prematurely than the grower 
bargained for, but the remedies for other in¬ 
sects would check its progress until more 
vigorous measures could be adopted. 

With these early trees the cutting out of 
the old fruiting wood or such as is not re¬ 
quired for extension should be deferred until 
later on in the season, as, unlike the later 
trees, the extra wood would be of more bene¬ 
fit than otherwise. Also pay particular at¬ 
tention to the watering, not surface driblets, 
but thorough soakings, applying them 
through a mulch of.stable litter, this latter 
being of more benefit than layers of cow- 
manure and such like, these closing up the 
surface and so preventing the aeration so 
essential for the well-being of the trees. If 
the soil is known to be rather exhausted or of 
a sandy description, then frequent applica¬ 
tions of clarified liquid xvould be of benefit, 
but any indiscriminate use of liquid-manure 
is positively injurious, it having the effect of 
souring the soil. Rain or pond-water is the 
best, sufficient being given to thoroughly 
moisten the whole border. 

By attending to the above rules in the cul¬ 
tivation of Peaches under glass the trees will 
remain healthy and retain their leaves to the 
last. Instead of the early dropping of the 
leaves being a criterion that it is through the 
wood being in a satisfactory condition, it is | 
just the reverse. II. 


THE FRENCH CRAB APPLE. 

The illustration (p. 162) showing a tree of 
this grand old Apple, with the fruit still 
hanging lightly on the branches on New 
Year’s Day, ought to bring its merits under 
the notice of all who are looking out for 
really late-keeping Apples. I have often seen 
good crops hanging on trees long after all 
other sorts were either stored or blown off. 
One seldom finds it mentioned in fruit-tree 
lists. 1 grow a good lot of it on trees on* 
their own roots. Some years ago, when there 
was a discussion on- the merits of growing 
Apples on their own roots, I inserted good- 
sized branches rather deeply in the soil early 
in the winter, and I had a larger percentage 
of this sort succeed in making rooted trees 
than any other. I find the produce most use¬ 
ful quite late in the spring, as there is no 
difficulty in keeping the fruits quite sound 
until the trees are coming into bloom again. 
It is prized for dessert by those who like 
hard, crisp-fleshed Apples, and if the storing 
of late sorts ever becomes as popular as it 
ought to be, this variety should certainly be 
in great request. 

Gosport. James Groom. 


APPLE PROSPECTS. 

Some little time since the daily papers were 
unanimous in predicting huge crops of Apples 
in the south-west of England, but I fear they 
were wrong, because an abundant show of 
blossom does not always foretell a bounteous 
crop of fruit; on the contrary, I have be¬ 
fore noted the reverse to be the case. At 
any rate, the orchards in this locality do not 
present a very fruitful appearance, con¬ 
sidering the wealth of bloom, and as we had 
exceptionally grand weather throughout the 
time the blossoms were expanded, it is rather 
difficult to say the cause of this partial 
failure, unless it be tlmt^he wood was im¬ 
perfectly matured last reason. v An old lay’Kig 
in this part of DevVa^J ^Uvher. '^foaVsee 


the ground strewed with petals of the Apple- 
blossom there are sure to bo good crops,” 
does not apply this season. Doubtless, some 
orchards will yield good crops, as it is sel¬ 
dom all turn out alike, and garden trees— 
bush, pyramid, and horizontal-trained—are 
very promising, so that while I am lament¬ 
ing over the cider crop, it must not be taken 
for granted that Apples in general will be 
scanty. The principal reason why heavy 
crops were predicted was the exceptional 
lateness of the blossom expanding, but even 
this does not always mean a full crop. A 
little later we shall bo reading other writers’ 
views on the fruit crops in general through¬ 
out Great Britain, when it is to lx? hoped 
satisfactory results will lx? chronicled, but 
in this part the fruit of the masses is cer¬ 
tainly not going to be such a record crop as 
predicted. True, one or two varieties that 
seldom fail promise well, such as Tom Putt, 
Greasy, Pratt’s Apple, and Sweet Alford’s, 
but most cider fruits are conspicuous by their 
absence, the trees making free growth for 
another year. East Devon. 


BLISTERED PEACH LEAVES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— -In your issue of June 27th you give 
instructions under “Correspondence :* Fruit,” 
how to treat Peaches when leaves have blis¬ 
tered. I wonder if it is of any use to say 
that my experience teaches that a Peach-tree 
should have a tub of water close to it, and as 
soon as the leaves begin to grow the tree 
should be syringed once at least each day 
and continued until fruit has well set. I have 
found that even afterwards it is a good thing. 
Nothing but water is necessary. I have never 
seen this plan mentioned, and gardeners I 
have spoken to have pooh-poohed it. Never¬ 
theless, although only a lay opinion, it has 
proved for many years an absolute cure for 
blistered leaves and has produced so much 
leaf-growth as to be slightly embarrassing. 
At first I had doubt as to its effect on the 
quality of the Peaches ; but mine grew to good 
size and were of splendid quality. Nectarines 
and Apricots I treated similarly, all grown 
outside on south wall in Shropshire. Here in 
North Wales I have none, or I would quite 
religiously carry out the same system of 
watering. I had found the plan of equal 
benefit with a large Apple-tree, which 1 was 
able to reach with a hose pipe, and that tree 
never failed to give a large crop. 

Conway. Pa BO ISA. 

STRAWBERRIES IN FRAMES. 

t have some vacant frames which I wish to use for 
Strawberries next year. Kindly let me know, through 
the medium of your paper, what preparations are ne¬ 
cessary for themy—A. W. St. J. R. 

[Although you do not say so, we take it you 
are desirous of employing your frames for 
the growing of Strawberries planted out in 
beds of soil, in order to obtain fruit in ad¬ 
vance of that yielded by plants out in the 
open garden. If we are right in our sur¬ 
mising, we may remark that you can accom¬ 
plish this without going to the trouble of 
growing plants purposely, as by placing the 
frames over plants from one to two years of 
age on one of your beds you can secure ripe 
fruit from ten to twelve days earlier than if 
they were left to ripen naturally. The 
frames should bo placed in position as soon 
as the flower-spikes can be discerned pushing 
up from the centres of the crowns. They 
should be ventilated freely on all favourable 
occasions, particularly when the plants are 
in bloom, and after the fruit is set husband 
solar warmth as much as possible by closing 
early in the day. Be careful to mat the 
frames over at night after the first flower 
opens, and see that the plants do not want 
for water. Afford air freely when the berries 
begin to colour, and avoid, as far as pos¬ 
sible, a moist atmosphere. Leaving a little 
air on throughout the night will generally 
obviate this. If after reading this you would 
still prefer to grow the plants expressly for 
the purpose you can do so, but you must take 
steps at once to secure the necessary num¬ 
ber of young plants, as it would be useless to 
rely on any but these if you wish to have 
fruits of large size and good quality. To this 
end then you should proceed to layer the 


requisite number of runners into 60-sized 
flower-pots filled with rich loamy soil. Choose 
runners for preference yielded by one and 
two-year-old plants, the former usually being 
by far the more vigorous, and by allowing one 
plant for every square foot contained within 
the area of each frame you can quickly ascer¬ 
tain the number you will need. After layer¬ 
ing the runners see they never feel the want 
of water, when they will root quickly and 
soon be ready for severing from the mother 
plants. In the meantime, get the frames 
ready for planting, and if you have a border 
facing south or south-west that you can 
spare you cannot possibly select a more 
favourable position for them. The frames 
should be let into the soil, to make them 
air-tight, and to bring the plants up near to 
the light. If the soil is such that you find 
Strawberries do well in it in the other part of 
the garden, all you need to do is to manure 
and dig it. If, on the other hand, the staple 
is not good, either remove it altogether or 
take away a portion and make good the de¬ 
ficiency with two-thirds good loam, one-third 
well-rotted manure, and a little lime rubble. 
The plants when set out should be about 
9 inches from the glass, so this will give you 
an idea a9 to the depth the frames either re¬ 
quire to be let into the soil or the quantity of 
soil you will ueed to put in the frames in the 
event of your having to remove the staple. 
Make the soil very firm before planting, and 
the latter may be* done so soon as the plants 
are well rooted. A thorough watering should 
succeed the planting, and again whenever 
the plants require it untiL the crowns are 
mature, or about mid-September. Lightly 
stir the soil at intervals, keep down weeds, 
and pinch off runners as fast as they are 
pushed out. In September or October place 
between the plants a mulch of short manure, 
such as spent Mushroom-dung, after which 
you will need to do nothing further until the 
spring, when the lights should be put on the 
frames and the plants treated as advised 
above. Between now and then you can use 
the sashes for any other purpose, as they 
will not bo needed for the Strawberries.] 


INSECT PESTS. 

It is one of the oddities of gardening, especi¬ 
ally in relation to fruit culture, that whilst 
we have now at disposal cheap, and ready 
for immediate use, literally myriads of in¬ 
secticides, and, doubtless, effective ones also, 
when properly used, yet the plague of tree 
and bush insects 6eems to be greater than 
ever. On every hand we hear complaints of 
caterpillar, grub, moth, aphis, and other 
pests, and in spite of the abundance of 
remedies the evil 6eems to increase. Does 
this arise because we do not make use of the 
many compounds which horticultural 
chemists have provided, or does it arise from 
some characteristic of our climate which 
breeds these pests so rapidly? We have been 
hearing and reading complaints of the pre¬ 
valence this year of the caterpillar of the 
winter moth. In one case w r e read that not 
a leaf had been left on a big breadth of 
trees, yet the owner had expended £30 in 
spraying the trees during winter and spring. 
What were the ingredients of those spray¬ 
ing solutions is not stated, but, presumably, 
they were of the caustic soda formula, 
which is the recognised winter spraying 
solution. Assuming that to have been so, 
what seems evident is that once the eggs of 
the female winter moth are deposited on 
the trees, these solutions have no harmful 
effect on them, whilst, no doubt, they are 
destructive to vegetable life, Lichen and 
Moss, or to any live insects. But in winter, 
beyond the winter moth, how few such in¬ 
sects are active. Did this grower whose 
orchard of six acres of trees was thus de¬ 
nuded of leaves use the well-known grease- 
banc! remedy? If not, then the stripping of 
trees by caterpillars is largely his own fault. 
Has his trees clean, single stems 1 foot or 
2 feet from the ground, which could be 
grease-banded? Does he keep the soil about 
his trees free from Grass and weeds, so that 
birds or poultry can scratch it and devour 
myriads of the chrysalids of the winter 
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I passed a huge orchard Jn Middlesex the 

other clay. ,-It was all too easy to epe how 
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the many trees in it had been defoliated by 
caterpillars, yet how equally easy was it to 
see the Grass and weeds beneath the trees 
knee-high, presenting such a cover for all 
descriptions of insect life. I much doubt 
whether grease-banding the tree-stems had 
been done, or whether any attempt what¬ 
ever had been made to check the depreda¬ 
tions of the caterpillar; but what wonder if 
the trees were insect-ridden when such a 
mass of refuse growth formed their carpet? 
How much we would like to know when com¬ 
plaints as to caterpillars and aphis are heard 
as to what is the condition of the soil be¬ 
neath the trees, and what the nature of the 
cultivation seen. After all, high-class cul¬ 
ture, cleanliness, and ordinary care form the 
best insect remedies, because these things 
prevent insect creation, and in all things 
horticultural prevention is better than cure. 

A. 1). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stopping Peach-shoots —You will greatly oblige 
by anewering the following inquiry in your next 
issue :--I have severnl Peach-trees bearing a nice 
crop nf fruit and making nice wood, some of the 
growths being 3 feet to 4 feet. 1 am told that they 
should all be pinched in. 1 have tried it on one, but 
find it causes thin shoots to spring from each leaf- 
bud. Is it the correct thing to do? What would be 
the result if so treated us regards the erop next 
season?—]tl. 

[Pinching all the gross shoots, provided they 
are not lttnders, upon Peach-trees is good 
practice, and must be persevered in through¬ 
out the growing season. The object is ob¬ 
vious—viz., the suppression of strong growth 
in the centres of the trees, and even the dif¬ 
fusion of sap through the lower and hori¬ 
zontal branches, which comparatively show 
signs of weakness. Persevere with the pinch¬ 
ing, not only of points, but also of laterals, 
as this watery wood will never give fruit, no 
matter how hot and dry the season for ripen¬ 
ing. If this pinching does not prevent a 
crowded condition of the foliage, you may 
shorten back with the knife to a good lateral 
and still further reduce to single buds where 
these gross shoots can he spared at the 
autumn pruning. Pinching will favour the 
perfect development and ripening of the crop 
of fruit, and immediately this is cleared off 
you must make preparations for lifting and 
relaying the roots in poorer compost, the only 
preventive remedy where Peach-trees make 
3 feet or 4 feet oT growth by midsummer. 
This work really ought to have been per¬ 
formed last autumn, hut never too late to 
mend. Call in your practical friend who ad¬ 
vised pinching, and he will tell you how to 
proceed when the time arrives for lifting. 
When vigorous young trees are filling walls 
and trellises upon the extension principle, we 
often allow the leading shoots to run 3 feet 
or 4 feet, merely pinching a point to main¬ 
tain an even balance, but once they have 
tilled the allotted space, 10 inches to 1H inches 
of growth is ample, ns wood of this kind sots 
a profusion of flower-buds and ripens pro- 
perly.] 

Gooseberry Leveller, i’his is a remarkably 
fine yellow Gooseberry, and, unlike some of 
the large Lancashire varieties, is excellent in 
point of flavour as well as size and appear¬ 
ance. Leveller is a capital poor man’s Goose¬ 
berry, and has succeeded admirably with me 
year after year on a light soil. I had the 
roots well mulched in spring and watered 
several times during summer, for there can 
be no doubt that were Gooseberry-roots kept 
more moist there would be fewer complaints [ 
of insect attacks and blight. The fruit of 
Leveller is delicious for dessert about the end 
of July. It hangs on the tree better than the 
majority of sorts and is less liable to split in 
changeable weather. If the berries are 
thinned out when young and one or two good 
waterings with liquid-manure given, it will 
prove one of the best exhibition sorts in culti¬ 
vation.—N. 

Figs In pots. -I consider this is the best 
way of growing Figs under glass, as the con 
trol of the cultivator is as perfect as it can 
lx?, and if the trees fail to bear there must 
lx? some fault in the treatment. Figs are 
strong-rooting plants, and must lx? well fed. 
If necessary, run slips of zinc 3 inches or I 
4 inches wide round/th^ rims of thelpots, and 
fill ttye space with fcch^fofcibo.flQ 14* 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Azaleas and other hard- 
wooded plants will be better outside now in 
a partially shaded position for a time during 
the hot weather. Camellias should not lx? 
exposed to hot eun at first till the leaves 
have been hardened; but when the plants 
arfi outside the same care in the matter of 
watering and syringing will be necessary. 
Probably at first more water will be re¬ 
quired, as -all things dry up quickly during 
this hot wave. Passing showers should not 
be relied upon to do tne watering. If the 
best specimens could be partly plunged in 
ashes or Cocoa-fibre they would be more com¬ 
fortable and not so likely to be shifted by the 
wind. Chrysanthemums for the most part 
will have, had their final shift, and bo placed 
in position for the summer. There should 
bo ample space between the rows for access 
to every plant, so that each one may have 
the treatment it requires. During this hot 
weather the hose or syringe should be used 
daily, and the ashes between the plants 
damped to create a moist atmosphere. Tree- 
Carnations may be propagated now from cut¬ 
tings. Half-ripe side-shoots will strike freely 
in pots of sandy soil in a close frame shaded 
from hob sun. Dew the cuttings over lightly 
once or twice during the day while the heat 
lasts. Give a little air early in the morn¬ 
ing for an hour or 60 . Free ventilation may 
be given when the cuttings are rooted. We 
seldom lose any when good cuttings can he 
had. Malmaison Carnations will be better 

f dan ted out in a pit and the strongest shoots 
aye red. Better plants will be obtained in 
this way. Well-grown plants of Statice will 
bo useful now*, as they are distinct in char¬ 
acter, and are lasting. Specimens of Bou¬ 
gainvilleas may lx?, had from the warm-house 
now and given a prominent position. Make 
the most of the best plants and surround 
with graceful foliage. 

Stove. -The climbers will be a very bright 
and interesting feature now. The Alla¬ 
ns an das, if given room for development, will 
produce a gorgeous effect. If grown in pots 
and trained round a balloon shaped trellis 
tlie flowering shoota will now, probably, have 
lx?en placed in position. Those AI la man das 
were strong features in the collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants in the past, but 
they flower lxdter when planted out and 
trained near the glass. Stephanotis flori- 
buiida and Clerodendron Balfourianum are 
good companions, being free of growth and 
blossom. The Dipladcnias are more delicate 
in habit, requiring good treatment, a lighter 
soil, and good drainage, with careful water¬ 
ing. The stove fine foliaged plants are very 
interesting now, and there is much brilliancy 
of leafage in the Crotons, Draccenas, and 
others. As n rule, the stove plants are easily 
propagated and cultivated more so, in fact, 
than the Heaths and New Holland plants 
that have now almost disappeared from our 
greenhouses. Heat and moisture are the 
chief essentials for the growth of stove 
plants. 

Ripe Crapes, especially Hamburgha, 
should be shaded to keep the colour intact, 
unless the foliage is heavy and in good 
colour. This bright sunshine will give the 
true amber tint to Muscats, as they require 
the sunshine to finish them off. In some in¬ 
stances the foliage has been tied on one side, 
to let the sunshine stream through upon the 
fruit, but this will scarcely be necessary in 
the present season if this weather continues. 
Ripe Hamburgha will keep as well cut arid 
bottled in the cool Grape-room, and then, if 
possible, some of the lights may be taken olT, 
or, at any rate, they should be open the full 
width. The roots must have w’ater if they 
are inside. Outside there will he more 
moisture in the soil. It is not likely that in 
our climate the wood may become too hard 
and dry, so as to reduce the vitality of the 
buds; but if this occurs when there is a 
shortage of moisture in the borders, some 
barm may be done. In the old days the 
lights were taken off the early Vines and 
Peaches, and full exposure secured. This 
treatment had a restful effect upon the foli¬ 
age and buds. It is better not to permit 
much lateral growth to rouse late root action. 


Scalding and cracking. -Scalding may 
he traced to deficient ventilation, especially 
early in the morning. The safe plan at this 
season with this weather is to leave enough 
air on all night to set up a gentle circula¬ 
tion, bo that the vapour which the early 
gleams of sunshine set up may pass outside 
and disappear, instead of condensing on the 
fruit. Muscats will sometimes scald if 
pinched in very close. Close pinching is an 
evil any way, especially in the case of such 
tender - skinned varieties as Madresfield 
Court, which both scalds and cracks, unless 
very carefully managed. Cracking generally 
arises when the supply of water has been 
for a time insufficient, and is followed by 
heavy waterings later. Dryness contracts 
the skin of the berries, whicli cannot resist 
the pressure of a heavy deluge. 

Bitterness in Cucumbers. -This condition 
arises generally from a check to growth, 
either from a low temperature or dryness at 
the root. If it arises from deficient mois¬ 
ture—and most of the cases which have come 
under my notice have been caused by drought 
—a soaking of water will remove it in a few 
hours. Too dry an atmosphere, with de¬ 
ficient moisture at the root, will produce 
bitterness in a very short time, and the 
change is just as prompt when the cause is 
removed. If fires are stopped suddenly and 
the plants are chilled the fruit ma} f be bitter, 
and it is well to know that the cause is re¬ 
movable quickly by turning on the warmth 
again. When plants arc out of health the 
fruits may be bitter and uneatable, and 
should not be used in any way. 

Window gardening. We want a change 
sometimes; at the present a good deal is 
being done with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
They are bright in window-boxes, in tubs 
right and left of the door, and in baskets 
suspended from the balcony. The most 
popular varieties are Charles Turner and 
Mme. Crousse ; but there are others nearly 
equal in merit. Glory is a fine double scar¬ 
let. Leopard, spotted, is very fine, but not so 
good in habit of growth. Campanulas will 
make a nice change shortly. 

Outdoor garden. Budding may be done, 
as the bark at the present, time runs freely ; 
but the dry, hot weather will, probably, 
tighten the bark, and then we must wait for 
rain. The Roses have been, and are still, 
lovely, and free from insects where the 
soil was well done before planting. Though 
Itoses will not thrive in manure, unless it is 
well blended with the soil, it is useless plant¬ 
ing the majority in poor soil. The excep¬ 
tions arc the Scotch Roses, white and yellow, 
which, in the shape of large bushes, arc 
quite at home in a hard, gravel path. One 
has a weakness for these old-fashioned Roses 
that will grow anywhere and make a brave 
show for two or throe weeks before other 
Roses come and then disappear. One loves, 
too, the old white Provence, which forms a 
dense, tall, white, fragrant bush in some 
obscure corner, where it. does not suffer from 
competition with better varieties. What a 
grand Rose Reve d’Or is on a pergola or 
where it has room ! Plant it in a good posi¬ 
tion, and leave it to strike out. Sweet Peas 
must be well nourished if they are to do 
their best. Violas have been good, but the 
hot weather is taking effect upon them. 
Mulch with some old hot-bed manure well 
broken up, and peg the longest shoots into 
it. Evergreen hedges should be cut now. 

Fruit garden. —In summer-pruning of 
fruit-trees, weakly shoots in crowded trees 
should be cut out, and those left shortened 
to four leaves. This will prevent the spurs 
getting into a mass of weakly growths some¬ 
times seen in old Pear-trees. I do not. think 
the crop of Pears and Apples will be gener¬ 
ally so heavy as one might have expected 
from the mass of blossom in May, though 
on some trees the crop will be heavy. A 
large standard Jargonelle Pear near where 
I am writing was perfectly white with blos¬ 
soms, but the crop of Pears is not heavy. 
This Pear makes a fine standard in the 
eastern counties. The Heasle or Hazel is, 
perhaps, one of the. best market Pears. It 
makes a large, haruHoine tree in some dis¬ 
tricts--almost a timber-tree -and bears very 
heavy crops. Like all -early autumn Pears, 
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it will not keep, and raav be sold off the 
tree. It need scarcely be said that blind or | 
barren Strawberries should be grubbed up 
when the barren condition is noticed. Un¬ 
less this is done a novice may be tempted, 
seeing how vigorous the plants are, to take 
runners from them. Runners for forcing 
and planting should be secured as soon as 
practicable. Royal Sovereign still retains its 
popularity as an early variety, especially for 
forcing. 

Vegetable garden. —It requires a very 
cool position for Mushrooms now. A cool, 
deep cellar is the best place. Next to that is 
the north side of a building or high wall, 
and I have had prolific beds on the north 
side of a group of fruit-trees in the orchard. 
The Mushrooms on beds in warm positions 
will be full of maggots and of very little use 
in a hot season like the present. After this 
hot weather, when the change to cooler con¬ 
ditions conies there will be plenty of Mush¬ 
rooms outside in the Grass fields. I have 
often gathered plenty round the edges of 
Melon and Cucumber-beds when the stable- 
manure has been used in them. Anything 
planted now during this hot wave must be 
shaded and watered—in fact, shading is bet¬ 
ter than so much watering. If it is necessary 
to sow seeds, moisten the ground well first, 
6 ow on damp earth, cover the seeds with 
fine, dry stuff, and shade with canvas or a 
mat. Small patches may be shaded with 
Rhubarb-leaves. Late Broccoli should be 
planted in firm ground, so that the growth 
may be hard and firm. To grow large 
Onions, a soaking of liquid-manure will be 
useful. Nitrate of soda will push them 
along. Whenever water is given, stir the 
surface up with the hoe early in the morn¬ 
ing, before the hot sun has drawn out all 
the moisture. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

July '20th .—Summer pruning is still going 
on, and will be continued till finished. In 
the case of young trees on walls, all leading 
shoots and others left to fill vacancies are 
being nailed in. During this hot weather 
the hose is used most afternoons upon fruit- 
trees, special attention being given to trees 
on south walls. Apricots are carrying good 
crops ; the borders have been mulched and 
watered. A good deal of fruit-netting has 
had to be done, as the birds are numerous 
and want food. 

July 2/fil. Roses arc still being propa 
gated by budding on the standard Brier. 
We always like to have two buds on each 
stem ; three if we can get them on suitable 
shoots. Of course, one strong bud will make 
a good plant., hut two or three will do it 
sooner, and this is not a wailing age. Com¬ 
menced layering Carnations. A slight 
mound of gritty compost is placed round 
each plant into which the layers are pegged, 
ami if kept moist roots will soon form. 

July 22nd. —Tomatoes outside are looked 
over often, to remove side shoots. The 
plants are very healthy, and the bottom 
trusses are set. Indoor Tomatoes in cool- 
houses are colouring at the bottom, and some 
of the leaves have been shortened back to 
let. in air and sunshine. Plants growing in 
narrow borders on each side of long, span- 
roofed bouses have been mulched with 
manure, to save watering and assist the 
swelling of the fruit, as the crop is a heavy 
one. As the Potatoes are lifted Turnips are 
sown. 

July 23rd. —A little artificial manure is 
always strewed in the drills with Turnip- 
seed at this season. It pushes the crop 
along, and guards the plants against the fly. 
On porous soils I have sown a little salt in 
the drills with good effect. One pound of 
salt to a square yard will do no harm to 
anything, if equally distributed, but when 
sown in drills a much smaller quantity will 
be better—say, one ounce to a yard of drill. 

July SJ/th. —A small sowing has been made 
to-day of early Cabbages. The ground has 
been well moistened and the seeds sown in 
drills previously watered and the seeds 
covered with the dry sptNdrawn out ®f the 
drills. The beds will ibe netted, if>it 

continues hot, shade wilvbJ Iwea. Hkefirog is 


being done often, not because the weeds are 
numerous, but to keep the soil loose and 
cool. All newly-planted tilings must, of 
course, be watered. 

July 25th. —We find that to keep Sweet 
Peas in condition water and mulch may be 
used freely, and all seed-pods cut off with a 
pair of scissors, unless seeds are required. 
As the Strawberry runners are rooted and 
ready for removal they are taken to a posi¬ 
tion *near the potting-shed, ready for slotting 
into 6-inch pots. Looked over winter-nower 
ing Zonals, to remove flower-buds. Chrysan¬ 
themums are growing freely, and there Is a 
good deal of tying and disbudding to do. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
July 7th and 8th. 

The summer show of this society was held on 
llie above-named dates in the grounds of 
Holland Park, Kensington. Representing all 
that is best in fruit-, vegetable, and flower 
gardening, there is a doubt that, whether at 
home or abroad, anything finer could be seen. 
The w'eather, too, was exceptionally good on 
the first day, and generally for the cut flowers 
ideal conditions prevailed. The show itself 
is in many ways distinct from the Temple 
Show, the much larger tents and the greater 
space rendering progress through the tents a 
much more easy matter—items not a little 
appreciated by visitors and exhibitors alike. 

In an exhibition of this kind, with its never- 
ending displays of finely-grown plants of all 
descriptions, it is not easy to particularise or 
to say what is best where all is so good. Hav¬ 
ing, however, watched the progress of hardy 
plant culture for many years past, we believe 
we are correct in stating that at no previous 
time in their history have exhibitors made 
such efforts to stage the plants with such ex¬ 
cellent taste and judgment. Such exhibits ns 
those from Enfield and Colchester, quite 
unique in their way, do much by their style 
and finish, and not a little suggestively, to 
press forward this very desirable form of gar¬ 
dening in the open air—a type of gardening 
the more to be desired by reason of the never- 
ending supplies of plants that may be got to¬ 
gether for making an all-round display 
throughout the year. It appeals, moreover, 
to all who possess a few yards of garden 
ground quite apart from the comparative 
cheapness of the subjects which has done 
much to render hardy plant gardening popu¬ 
lar. To-day the hardy plant border may he 
indeed, is—referred to with pride in many of 
the best gardens in the country, and we re¬ 
gard the fact with no unmixed feelings of 
satisfaction. It is in this light, therefore, 
that we view the further growth of hardy 
plants as matters of importance to all amateur 
gardeners, and we offer no apology for deal 
ing more freely with exhibits of this class. In 
one of the larger tents Mr. Amos Perry, 
Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, arranged a really 
magnificent exhibit, in which rock and alpine 
plants, water gardening, and border flower 
gardening were all included in one extensive 
and well-conceived group. The exhibit in 
question was in No. 3 tent, and extended 
throughout the entire length of it on the one 
side. The rock and waterside gardening was 
one of the most natural pieces of work pos¬ 
sible in an exhibition of this kind, and 
attracted much attention. In this case a gold 
medal was deservedly awarded. Another fine 
piece of grouping on somewhat similar lines, 
and carried out with excellent taste, was that 
arranged by the Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester. In this latter the fine 
Japanese Irises (I. laevigata) formed a strong 
feature just at the entrance to No. 1 tent, 
the handsomely-coloured blossoms in profu¬ 
sion, poised on yard-high stems frAm finely- 
established tufts, commanding attention. The 
group of Irises was divided by a stone-covered 
path in the centre, an approach to a Water 
Lily pond beyond, and here, by means of step¬ 
ping stones, the rock garden itself could be 
reached. Around and about, everything was 
in keeping with the principal idea, Spiraeas 
and Bulrushes and many other things judi¬ 
ciously disposed each playing its part to give 
a natural touch. The firm also exhibited 
hardy plants of the best kinds in great num¬ 
bers, but of these we ljave no space to speak. 


In this case also a gold medal was awarded, 
as it justly merited. Another really fine die- 
play of hardy plants with Water Lilies and 
the like came from Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, Hants, and in this group many well- 
grown examples of Spiraea palmata and S. 
Aruncus were seen, the former being especi¬ 
ally rich and beautiful in colouring. Day 
Lilies, Irises in abundance, and Eremuri were 
all noted in this excellent group. Other ex¬ 
hibitors of hardy plants who staged large 
gatherings of these flowers were the Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, Messrs. Geo. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, Messrs. G. A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, in whose group a very 
fine lot of Gilia coronopifolia was seen ; Geo. 
Jackman and Son, Woking, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, whose varied collections of 
rare flowering trees and shrubs, alpinea, and 
the like always command attention ; Messrs. 
Paul and Son, 'l he Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
who had, among many good things, some fine 
flowering examples of Lilium giganteum; 
while the Messrs. Kelwav and Son, Langport, 
had a capital lot of Delphiniums and Gaillar- 
dias, each represented by numerous varieties. 
Pinks, Campanulas, and Guillardias were 
among the leading items of a fine group set 
up by Messrs. B. Ladhams, Limited, South¬ 
ampton, the latter representing a very fine 
strain of these showy flowers. The herbace¬ 
ous Phloxes from Messrs. Gunn and Sons, 
Olton, near Birmingham, as usual, were 
fully grown and well displn)'ed, a similar re¬ 
mark applying to the Phloxee and hybrid 
Pentstemons from Mr. J. Forbes, Hawick, 
Scotland. Very charming, too, were the 
Tufted Pansies and Violettas from Mr. 
Howard Crane, Highgatc, who staged several 
dozen pans of these in a very pleasing and 
effective way, the Messrs. Win. Artindale and 
Son, Sheffield, also staging a large assort¬ 
ment of the former in very fine condition. 

The American and other Carnations were in 
great force, such well-known exhibitors ns 
Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, Mr. A. F. Dutton, 
Iver, Messrs. Bell and Sheldon, Guernsey, 
who had by far the finest flowers of the Ameri¬ 
can varieties in the show, the Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., Enfield, and others bringing 
really splendid displays of these flowers. Tn 
addition that veteran exhibitor and grower, 
Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, singed a 
choice lot of the fancy and border kinds lie 
grows so well, the superb, well finished 
flowers affording considerable satisfaction. 
Apart from these were many fine displays or 
pot-grown Malmaisons, some of the finest ex¬ 
hibits of these coming from the Messrs. Ja.s. 
Veitch and Son, Limited, Chelsea, who had 
a very complete collection of these popular 
.sorts ; Messrs. Peed and Son, West Nonvood, 
Messrs. R. and G. Cutlibert, Southgate, and 
Sir Geo. Faudel-Phillips, Ball’s Park, Hert¬ 
ford (Mr. F. Fitch, gardener), whose examples 
were of great size, some of the larger speci¬ 
mens having as many as two dozen or more 
finely-developed flowers. Sweet Peas were 
shown in great variety by the many firms who 
specialise in this popular group of hardy 
flowers, notable collections coming from 
Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Holborn, who 
had many fine culinary Peas in addition, the 
twain artistically arranged in a large group 
near the entrance to one of the largest tents. 
Other exhibitors of the flower included re¬ 
spectively Messrs. E. W. King and Co', and 
John King and Sons, both of Coggeshall, 
Essex, Jones and Sons, Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Breadmore, Winchester, and Mr. W. R. 
Chaplin, Joynings Nurseries, Waltham Cross, 
each having large displays. The Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, also had a very 
representative lot of Sweet Peas, some 200 nr 
more vases of the flowers being staged, among 
which a notable group of Sutton’s Queen, a 
delightful novelty in pink and cream, 
attracted a good deal of attention. 

Cut Roses were likewise a feature, of this 
great summer show, and ninny superb collec¬ 
tions, to which we can hut. very briefly allude, 
were staged. The Rambler Roses in pyra¬ 
mids on pillars and arches were seen in pro¬ 
fusion on every hand, making a gay scene of 
the larger tents in which they w;ere arranged. 
Among the more prominent of the exhibitors 
of Roses mention musf lie, made of Mr. Geo. 
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Mount, Canterbury, Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Bona and F. Cant and Co., both of Col¬ 
chester, Hobbies, Limited, A. Dickson and 
Sons, Newtonards, County Down, who staged 
a really euperb series of new varieties, 
no fewer than four receiving awards of 
merit; the Messrs. Paul and Son, Ches- 
hunt, and Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, each of whom had really grand displays 
of these flowers. A superb lot of Cannas 
came from- Messrs. Canned and Sons, Swan- 
ley, the firm having a vase of the single Rose 
American Pillar, which we regard as one of 
the finest we have seen, the clear, rosy flowers 
having a white base, while the flowers, of 
large 6ize, are borne in huge trusses. Begonias, 
Ferns, flowering and fine-foliaged plants, were 
very fine from a large number of exhibitors. 
Sweet Sultane were delightfully shown by 
Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, and hardy 
trees and shrubs were numerously displayed 
by Messrs. Cripps, Tunbridge Wells, Messrs. 
Fromow and Son, J. Waterer and Sons, Bag- 
ehot, and others. 

Orchids made a really grand display alone, 
and were well shown by many leading firms 
and amateurs, our only regret being that the 
space at our disposal precludes the mention 
of these and many other fine exhibits in detail. 

The collection of Strawberries from Messrs. 
Laxton Bros., Bedford, was an admirable 
one, and not less noteworthy the unique col¬ 
lection of vegetables from the Hon. Vicary i 
Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstroe (Mr. E. 
Beckett, gardener). Figs, Vines. Peaches, 
and other fruits in pots were admirably shown 
by the Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
while an exceedingly choice lot of Peaches, 
Melons, Grapes, Currants, Apple Beauty of 
Bath, and other fruits came from the Horti¬ 
cultural College, Swanlev. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertising columns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries ami answers are inserted tn 
Q .arousing free of charge if correspoiulents follow these 
rules: All communications should he cDarly ami concisely 
written on one sitle of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknino, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. fetters on business should be- sent to the 
Publisher. The name ami address of the sender are, 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of pajter, atul not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening Aa* to tie 
sent to press some time in advance of (bite, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue, immediately fullowin / 
the. receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., Daves and shoots as well as Jlou'ers 
ami fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more, 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complDd with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming 1 fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trijtimj that it is necessary 
that three exampDs ‘showing the. range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Destroying Nettles <E. G. ThonO.-Next to 
clearing out the roots of Nettles, the best course 
is to have the tops cut off hard with a hoe so fast 
as they appear through the soil. No perennial weeds 
cun long withstand this treatment. 

Growth on Clematis (Mr*. Sands ).—The growth 
on your Clematis is not caused by fungus, but is 
only an intumescent growth of the cellular tissue, 
which will not cause any harm to the plant. It will 
probably become woody. The cause of these growths 
is very uncertain.—(J. S. S. 

Ground, beetles (B. d'Olicr). -The beetle that you 
enclosed Is one of the “ground-beetles" (Steropus 
mndidus). Both the beetles and their grubs are use¬ 
ful in gardens, as they are carnivorous, feeding on 
smaller insects, etc. They do not attack plants an a 
rule, but they have been known to feed on Mangels 
and ripe Strawberries. 

Campanulas failing (J. Knockholt ).—You ought 
to have stood the plants in a frame and kept them 
close until the roots were working freely. The leaves 
have been burned by placing the plants in the sun 
immediately alter potting them. They, too, had 
evidently got dry at the roots. The soil may have 
looked moist enough on the surface, but no doubt It 
was very dry further down iu the pot, hence the , 
trouble. 

Limnanthes Douglas! (T. A. G .).—This ia the 
name of the plant, flowers of which you send. It Is 
nn annual, native of California. Few annuals are 
hardier, severe winters not injuring it. while It re¬ 
quires neither a deep nor a rich medium, thriving in 
>oor ground as well as in the ordinary garden soil, 
t often sows itself in ligbt-apils, and givespo further 
trouble. For summer-fli/werinar^w in/thelsm^ng, or 
seed may be sown in th^ui^j|jmji-i t im-pilr-^^roiimi 
to flower fu the early eprnrgr 


Erecting a greenhouse (A/. JV.).— A 4-inch flow 
and return pipe all round the house should keep up 
a sufficient temperature. We should advise you to 
use putty. You should get a price for the glass and 
also the labour necessary for fixing the same, from 
one or two men, and then decide which you will 
employ. 

Increasing the Golden Drop (Onosma tauri- 
cum) (J. J\ Birkenhead).— June or thereabouts is the 
best time to increase this plant, selecting as cuttings 
fresh bits of growth that can be torn from the stem 
with a heel attached. Sich pieces as these root 
readily if dibbipd into sandy soil In a cool and shady 
frame or handliglit. The Lithospermum ean be in¬ 
creased from cuttings in the autumn, treating them 
in the same way. 

Unhealthy Gloxinias (IF.).—The leaves arc 
badly affected with " thrips," generally brought about 
by a hot, dry atmosphere in the house, and some¬ 
times also the plants may have been allowed to get 
dry at the roots. The only thing to do now is to 
maintain a cool, moist atmosphere around the plants, 
and to give very frequent light fumigations with 
Tobaccos. These must be often repeated, or the 
" thrips " will not be destroyed- 

Spanish and English Irises ( J. C.).— You may 
leave the Spanish Irises year after year in the same 
place until you see that, by the dwindling foliage, 
they have exhausted the soil. The bulbs are, how¬ 
ever, so cheap that we prefer to plant fresh ones 
every vear. A large grower of the English Iris ad¬ 
vises that the bulbs should be taken up and divided 
about every two years at the beginning of August, 
when they are at rest, planting again towards the 
end of October and not Inter than the middle of 
November. 

Tacsonia failing (A Fern Lover).— It is very diffi¬ 
cult to assign any reason for the Tacsonia dying. It 
would, we think, be well to examine the soil in which 
the plant is growing to make sure that it is not dry 
at the roots. The soil on the surface may look all 
right, but at the bottom it may be quite dry. Again, 
it may be growing iu too dark or too cold n position, 
and in unsuitable soil, with bad drainage. If you 
will examine the border and let us know the result, 
wo may be able to help you out of the difficulty. Wc 
have known several east's iu which the Tacsonia you 
mention—T. Van Volxemi—has suddenly died off. 

Pansies failing (M. R. 3/.).—We could find no 
grub in the piece of Viola you sent us. but the 
failure of the plants is, no doubt, due to the depre- I 
dations of the leather-jacket grub. Either one of 
these evils is bad enough in itself, but the two in | 
combination may cause immense mischief. The 
plants, from your description, appear to be affected 
by both the wireworm and the leather-jacket grub. 
The soil should be turned over and left in u rough 
condition during the winter, as by these means the 
frost should get well into the soil and thoroughly 
pulverise it. Any insects in the soil would then have 
little chance of surviving such treatment. If the 
garden is much infested with these pests, still more 
drastic measures are necessary. A layer of gas-lime 
may be spread over the soil in the autumn and left 
thus throughout the winter, digging this in early in 
the spring. The free use of soot may be made to 
answer the same purpose, this being sufficient, in 
many instances, to eradicate the evil. Any ground 
in which Pansies have been growing for two or 
three seasons seems to get what is known as " Pansy- 
sick,'' the plants dying off one after the other in the 1 
beds without there being the faintest trace of an 
attack of any insect. Those who grow Tufted 
Pansies on a large scale invariably change the posi¬ 
tion of the plants each year. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting Beech and Thuja-hedges -You rnay 
safely clip your hedge at the present time, though if 
it consisted of the Thuja alone, the best season to do 
«o is about the end of April. This is a very good 
time to cut the Beech. 

Brooms, cutting down (J. G. H\ G.).— You may- 
cut down the Brooms as low a» you wish, if the 
plants are young and vigorous. The cutting-down, 
however, will depend greatly on the age ami size of \ 
the plants. If they are very old und leggy, it is very 
possible that, if cut down too hard, they will not 
again start. The best time to cut them down is im- j 
mediately after flowering. 

FRUIT. 

Mildew on Peach-tree (Af. D. D.).— The pieces 
of wood you send are eaten up with mildew, and as 
we do not fancy there are any fruit3 on the tree, 
we should advise you to at once syringe the tree 
thoroughly with liver of sulphur (sulphide of potas¬ 
sium), at the rate of 4 ounces to 10 gallons of water. 
First dissolve the chemical in 1 gallon of water, add 
a little soft soap, and then dilute to make 10 gallons. 

Grapes shanking (G.).— This trouble is brought 
about from various causes, chief of which are over¬ 
cropping, neglect in keeping sublaterals regularly 
stopped, and then removing a quantity of young 
growth at one time, through the roots having gone 
down into a cold subsoil and as a result of the border 
being in a eour, inert condition. The remedy in the 
two latter cases is the same—viz., lifting and relay¬ 
ing the roots afresh in a new and properly con¬ 
structed border. In case the border should be at all 
wet, put in a 4-inch layer of concrete as soon as the 
old soil has been cleared out. This will keep the 
border dry and prevent the roots penetrating the 
cold, Inert soil. We would advise you to procure a 
copy of " Vines and Vine Culture ” (Barron), which 
can be had from 13, Button-court, Chiswick, London, 
W., post free for 6s. 6d. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms and maggots (J . G. Af.). —Mush¬ 
rooms are invariably attacked by maggots in hot 
weather in summer, and the drier and warmer the 
structure in which they are growing the more liable 
they are to he attacked by these insects. It is for 
this reason that practical cultivators recommend 
Mushroom-beds to be made top in the open air in the 


summer in places quite in the shade. In your ease 
the bed will bear more frequent watering, and the 
surroundings damped once or twice a day with a 
flue-rosed watering-pot. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Flower-lover .—Please send a specimen of the worms 
you found at the roots of your Sweet Peas. The 
failure is, we think, due to their having been sown 
too early and too thickly and allowed to become 
drawn and weak. The plants you send iis point to 
this. How many seeds did you put into each pot, 

and what was the size of same.- Ed. L. Agar.— 

Your query is very vague. What is the age of the 
Vines? What is the length of the rod? Why have 
the berries not been thinned? Have you allowed two 
bunches from the spur? What is the variety? To 
us the trouble is entirely due to over-cropping, or it 
may be that the border is at fault. If you will 
please send us some further information, then we 
can the better help you.- E. S. IF.—1, The Clema¬ 

tis is, we fear, dry at the roots. The soil may look 
moist on the surface, hut we fear that lower down 
it is dry. This you can ascertain for yourself. 2, 
Have you noticed any insects on the Apple-tree? 
The piece you send us points to the fact that the 
roots are dry, as in the case of the Clematis. If 
so, give a thorough soaking of water, and mulch well 

with rotten manure.- D. Coates .—The leaves have 

been attacked by red-spider. The plant is dry at the 
roots. Give a good soaking of water, and syringe 

freely.- E. G. Thorn.—Your best plan will be to 

advertise in the pages of this journal. The plants 
you mention can all be had at a cheap rate, if taken 

in quantity, from any hardy-plant nurseryman.- 

Worried.—See reply in our issue of July 11th, 

page 2S4.-P. F .—No need to wash off the neat's* 

foot-oil. So far as we know, it will do no harm.- 

L. R .—Much depends on the extent of the garden. 
Are the four men you mention trained gardeners or 
are they only labourers? A working head-gardener 
may do all the more important work in the garden, 
such as pruning fruit-trees, Roses, sowing seeds, etc., 
but he must not be expected to do any such work 
as cleaning up, Grass mowing, digging, etc., which 
is purely labourer's work. If you will repeat your 
question, giving us full details as to number of houses 
and extent of garden and grounds, and stating of 
what class the four men arc, we will do our best to 

answer your question more definitely.-T. A’.—Your 

Roses have been attacked by mildew, see reply in our 
issue of July 11th, to “Newbury,” re "Mildew on 

Rambler Roses."- Mrs. C. A. Harris.—Vie are not 

aware that Rosa Hugonis is in commerce yet.- 

J. II. Chaffer. —Without seeing the place it is im¬ 
possible for ur to advise you in any w-ay, and we 
would suggest that you ask some local in an to come 
in and look at the ground and tell you what plan you 

had best follow.- Malmaison.—You will find an 

article dealing fully with the culture of Malmaison 
Carnations in our issue of August lhth, 1900, page 337. 
a copy of which can he had of the publisher, post 

free, for Ijd.-Af. A. Hudson.— There are so many 

veterinary surgeons in London that it is impossible 

to say which one you refer to.- Qrindon .--If too 

strong liquid-manure is applied to such plants as 
you mention it would burn the roots, and the plants 

would perish.- G. Coles.— Yes; the Fig would do in 

the position you refer to. Move it as early in the 
autumn as you can. In recent numbers you will find 
several notes as to the treatment of outdoor Figs. 

- James Robertson .—Not at all unusual to find two 

dissimilar flowers on the same stein, os in the case of 
those you send. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. J. L. B.— Verbascum phcpnJ- 

oeum.- Cornwall. — Krigeron multiradiatus.- R. 

Mulkern. —Stenactis speciosa.- J. P., B'head.—I, 

Dyer's Greenweed (Genista tinctorla fl.-pl.); 2, Prob¬ 
ably one of the forms of Lilium elegans. Would like 
to see more complete specimen.- F. C. J’.—1, Speci¬ 

men very much crushed, probably Campanula grundi- 
flora or maybe C. persicifolia; 2, Jacob’s Ladder 

(Polemonium cccruleum); 3, Campanula uobllis.- 

Mrs. Bowyer.— Hypericum ep., must see flowers to 

name correctly.- Mrs. Patrick.—Rose Gloire Lyon- 

naise.- M. D.—l, Mandevilla suaveolem; 2, The 

Master wort (Astrantia major); 3, Sidalcea Candida; 
4, Campanula muralis; 6, Sedum album; 6, Zenobia 

speciosa syn. Andromeda cassiniefolia.- H. Bowers. 

—Lathyrua grandiflorue. Robert Owens.— Quite im¬ 
possible to suggest what the plant may be from the 
broken, crushed-up single leaf you send up. We do 

not reply to queries by post.- G. G.— Masterwort 

(Astrantia major).- Paddy. — Pansy somewhat 

shrivelled, but iooks like a very small flower of a 

Tufted Pansy belonging to the Violetta section.- 

Af. E. Haase.— Phlox Drummondi fimbriata.- Maria. 

-Rhamnus catharticus.- H. D.—l, The Bee Ophrys 

(Ophrys apifera); 2, The Fragrant Orchis (Orchis 

conopsca).- J. Hening.—l, Lilium speciosum album; 

2, The varieties of Roses are so numerous that, with¬ 
out comparison, it is difficult to name with any de¬ 
gree of certainty.- R. M. Harvey.— 1, The flower 

you send is that of Rosa Mundi, often sold as York 
and Lancaster; 2, Yes. the old Crimson China, but a 

somewhat small flower.- K.. Twyford.— Leycesteria 

formosa.- Brackens.— 1, Lathyrus grandiflorus; 2, 

Periploca grrcca.- J. ArUe.—l, Stachys probably; 

2, Must have a flowering specimen; 3, Agrostis sp.; 
4, Aira flexuosa. In the case of these wild Bowers it 
is difficult to name them unless one is able to com¬ 
pare them with herbarium specimens. 


Books received —“ French Gardening: A Diary 
and Manual of Intensive Cultivation," by C. D. 
McKay. Daily Mail Office, Carmelite House, London, 

E.C.-"The New Market Gardening: A Text-book 

on the Art of Forced Culture by Means of Hot¬ 
bed and mil-class." The Cable Printing and Pub¬ 
lishing Company. Limited, Hatton House, Great 
Queen-street, VV.C. 
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FRUIT. 

CRACKING IN MELONS. 

As the Melon season comes round it brings 
with it its usual complaints as to the cracking 
of the fruit. It is very vexing to have the 
finest Melons spoiled by cracking, and as it 
happens it is generally the best fruits which 
suffer. Various arc the remedies applied and 
suggested to overcome the evil. The most 
vigorous plants are generally the worst. This 
has led some people to adopt the starving pro¬ 
cess, thinking by so doing that it is better for 
Melons as a whole both for flavour and the 
general finishing up of the fruit. By starv¬ 
ing the plants, however, the best flavoured 
fruits will never be obtained, as unless the 
plants are healthy, the flavour will not be 
fully developed. Melons to be of full flavour 
should ripen upon the plant, and what 
we have to consider is which is the best 
means to adopt to secure fully-grown and 
well-flavoured fruits. With the plants full of 
health and vigour the flavour must certainly 
be more fully brought out, and any attempt to 
check this by drying off the plants beforehand 
must end in failure. 

Cutting half through the stem is of no use 
whatever, for unless the cut is deep enough 
to stop all supplies of aliment, when the 
fruits might just as well be cut off as not, 
the cracking will keep on as before. I have 
proved that cracking is entirely due to atmos¬ 
pheric influence. Growers of Madresfield 
Court Grape are aware that cutting through 
the stem will not check cracking in that fruit, 
neither will lessening the supply of water at 
the roots, and it is the same with Melons. 
My belief is that cracking is due to sudden 
rises of temperature either through closing 
up the structure too early in the afternoon 
or through not having sufficient ventilation 
on in the morning before the sun has con¬ 
siderably raised the temperature. As the 
fruit begins to ripen reduce the ventilation 
at intervals of about twice, so as to guard 
against a sudden rise, not wholly taking it 
off through the night, w r hen, unless I am very 
much mistaken, cracking would be unknown. 
I had two cracked fruits in the first crop cut 
this season, the first and last. The first fruit 
cracked through my not noticing the ripening 
was so far advanced, and the last through the 
structure being closed to hasten on another 
crop, and also to prove whether closing up 
the structure to cause a sudden rise in the 
temperature would crack the fruit or not. If 
there is a remedy for the evil, it should cer¬ 
tainly be adopted in preference to either dry¬ 
ing off the plants or cutting the fruits a few 
days before they are ready. The beet time to 
cut the fruits is just as they commence to 
crack around the stem, and with the interval 
of a couple of days or more in the fruit-room 
the flavour is all that can he desired. By 
cutting the fruits before the time stated they 
quickly become soft aL-ttys base, aH<^| keep 
but very little time ~- 


t aL-ttys base, aUdj kec 

af^0. 
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MARKET GARDEN NOTES. 

Black Hamburgh Grapes, —In former days, 
when the value of the Alicante for maintain¬ 
ing a supply of good Grapes up to January 
had not Lkh?ii discovered by market growers, 
and the Gros Colman was practically an 
unknown quantity, the Hamburgh and the 
Muscat were the only kinds that were grown 
by those who made a specialty of Grape cul¬ 
ture for profit. Nowadays the man who would 
plant the Hamburgh for early winter cutting 
would soon find out that he had made a 
grievous error. It is true that large quanti¬ 
ties of this Grape are sent to our markets 
from the Channel Islands and from the Con¬ 
tinent, hut these are grown in a climate that 
does not necessitate the employment of fire- 
heat to ripen them, and, the atmosphere be¬ 
ing more dry, the berries are not liable to 
suffer from those periods of excessive mois¬ 
ture that so often characterise our early win¬ 
ter months. Grown under such conditions, 
Hamburgh Grapes may pay even at the low 
prices at which they have to be sold in the 
London markets ; but the home grower can¬ 
not make both ends meet if he has to take 
as low as sixpence per pound in November 
and early part of December. The Hamburgh 
as a market Grape has, however, still con¬ 
siderable value. It fills a gap that extends 
from the close of the late Grape season until 
the ripening time again commences in late 
autumn. A man who might be thinking of 
putting up half-a-dozen houses of, say, from 
100 feet to 125 feet long would do well to 
! fill one with tlie Hamburgh. In this way 
the grower begins to take money several 
months earlier in the season, and the thin¬ 
ning is extended over a longer period. The 
Hamburgh season may be said to extend 
from May to October, so that a Grape- 
grower, if so minded, can be marketing 
Grapes eleven months out of the twelve. 
Early in October the Channel Islands Ham- 
burghs come in—in fact, the home grower 
ought to finish cutting by the middle of 
September. 

White Asters. —Some growers who may 
happen to have a row of empty frames at 
their disposal during the summer months 
utilise them for the production of a crop of 
white Asters, timing the sowing so that they 
| come into bloom about the end of Septem¬ 
ber. At that season good white flowers from 
the open are comparatively scarce, and the 
Chrysanthemum season is only beginning. 
In the neighbourhood of London the seed is 
sown about the middle of June, the young 
plants set out in the usual way, well attended 
to during periods of hot, dry weather, and 
the lights put on as soon as the blooms be¬ 
gin to open. Houses or frames that are 
used during the summer months, and from 
which tlie crops are cleared by autumn, can 
be made the means of bringing in money in 
j this way. As is well known, Asters are 
| among the few things than can be lifted when 
' nearly or quite in bloom without suffering 
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a check. Houses or frames that arc used 
for summer crops, and can he cleared in 
early autumn, can, therefore, be filled with 
Asters which have been grown in the open 
until the flowers are formed. All that they 
need is protection from heavy rains and 
frost, and they will expand as freely as if 
they remained in the open undisturbed. 

Late French Beans. In some of the 
warmer districts market growers occasion¬ 
ally make a late sowing of these, timing it so 
that they come in towards the end of Sep- 
teml>er. The grower who does this “chances 
his luck,” and, should the early autumn be 
genial, secures a good paying crop, but a 
sharp frost brings total loss. 

Byfleet. 


RASPBERRIES. 

In many gardens and fields there is a fine 
promise of an abundant crop. In my own 
garden I have never seen Raspberries so pro¬ 
mising. In a patch of seven rows, each 
15 yards long, every cane is fruiting. Some 
of the canes are 6 feet high. When the 
bushes were in bloom I was struck with the 
abundance of bees that came and worked on 
the blooms. 

Raspberries are somewhat fastidious in 
their requirements. I have found consider¬ 
able difficulty with them in various gardens 
I have had charge of. I have found that 
where they made large, thick, long canes 
they produced the worst crop. Although 
they showed plenty of bloom, this seldom 
set. I am convinced Raspberries give the 
best results on a light, porous soil. In my 
garden the 6oil is of a light, sandy nature, 
resting on yellow sand. The canes grow so 
short-jointed that they stand erect when in 
fruit, except it may be a few weak ones. In 
the fields on soil of this nature they do the 
same. I am convinced that when the canes 
are well ripened no cutting back is neces¬ 
sary, as by so doing you reduce the crop 
considerably. In summer, where the soil is 
thin and hot, Raspberries suffer in dry 
weather. Nothing is so helpful to them at 
this season as a mulching of manure. Many 
apply this in the autumn, but far better re¬ 
sults' are obtained when it is put on during 
early spring. When put on in autumn much 
of the food is washed below the roots before 
they need it; but when applied in spring it 
keeps the roots moist and cool in summer. 
Where it can be done, a good soaking of 
manure-water once or twice during the sum¬ 
mer is most helpful. Some good artificial 
manure, put on and washed in with clear 
water, followed with a mulch of some kind— 
Grass mowings, if nothing better can be had 
—will help the fruit when swelling. 


The Loquat (Eriobotyra Japonica) in 
fruit.— About five yeara ago I wne paying a 
visit in the early summer to Genoa, and 
whilst there, purchased some specimens of a 
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fruit well known in thoee regions, the 
“Loguat,” or, as it is called in Italy, Nespola 
di Giapponi. When I reached home, I sowed 
three seeds of this fruit, two of which, for 
the first time, produced flowers last year, 
whilst the third made an attempt to produce 
fruit, which, however, did not come to 
maturity. In the present year the last-men¬ 
tioned plant has produced two bunches of 
fruit, well-ripened, and of a flavour quite 
equal to that of any Loquat grown abroad. 
The trees are about 3 feet high, and are 
grown in 7-inch pots. They were uninten¬ 
tionally left almost perfectly dry during the 
summer of 1906, and whilst in this dry state 
showed the first signs of flowering. The 
plants are grown in a cool greenhouse.—E. R. 
Taylor, Old Charlton, Kent. 


EARLY TRANSPARENT GAGE PLUM. 
At Gunnersbury House the great cropping 
first early dessert Plum is Early Transparent 
Gage. Certainly for earliness River’s Early 
Prolific precedes it, and is, under pot cul¬ 
ture, very prolific, but it lacks the high 
flavour of the Gage. The trees of the Gage 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches not swelling.—1 should be much 
obliged if you would tell me the cause of enclosed 
Peaches (Early Alfred) not swelling. They have been 
this size for weeks, and are now far behind the later 
kinds. The tree lost a good many leaves early in the 
year, but has a fair quantity how. The fruit has 
been thoroughly thinned, and the trees manured and 
watered. It is in a cool orchard-house with other 
Peaches and Nectarines, from which a good many 
leaves also fall off green when syringed. Is it advis¬ 
able to syringe and water with hard water containing 
lime? Also, should the sashes be open when there 
is a cold wind, as during last month?—F. S. W. S. 

[The tree has evidently received a very 
serious check at the roots, otherwise the 
fruits would have swollen to maturity in the 
usual way. The only tiling we can suggrst 
as being the causa—provided, of course, the 
root system is in good order—is that the 
border was allowed to get too dry either 
during or on the completion of the stoning j 
period. The fruits are perfectly sound in 
every way, and we should think that they | 
will eventually swell off. We are somewhat ! 
puzzled about the leaves falling from the 
trees in the way you mention. Have they 
been infested with red-spider? If so, the 
fact of their falling is at once explained, but 


swell into fair-sized fruit. In fine seasons I 
have had very good Plum tarts from these 
second crop fruits long after the first crop 
lias been cleared from the trees. The same 
thing happens with some kinds of Pears, but, 
as a rule, I have never had the second crop 
fit for dessert. What to me is the inexplic¬ 
able part of the affair is that these second 
crop blooms are borne on shoots produced 
by wood-buds.—J. G., Gosport. 

Strawberries.— Judging by what was seen 
the other day in the upper gardens at 
Gunnersbury House, Laxton’s Reward and 
Fillbasket may claim to rank among the 
finest varieties in cultivation. Not only was 
their leaf-growth good, but both were carry¬ 
ing splendid crops of fine fruit. Reward has 
large, deep red fruits, that are rather tart, 
and Fillbasket long, pointed fruits, sweeter, 
and having fine flavour. Royal Sovereign 
and Louis Gauthier are the earliest. The 
Bedford, British Queen, and Givon’s Late 
Prolific come in later. Then alpines are 
grown in great quantities, and are made in 
relays, as it were, to furnish fruit right into 
the autumn. Still further, the well-known 
autumn fruiters, St. Antoine, St. 
Joseph, Oregon, and others help to 
maintain a late supply. Pot plants 
of Royal Sovereign forced and fruited 
early in the year, then planted out, 
were just recently again blooming 
freely and setting fruit to ripen late. 
These plants carry fruit well into 
the autumn. Thus in this case the 
Strawberry season is a long one.— 
A. D. 


Fruiting branch of Plum Transparent Gage. From a photograph in the gardens at 
Gunnersbury House, Acton, W. 


we saw just recently were in 10 inch pots, 
and some 6 feet in height from the pots, and 
literally laden with round fruits of a deep 
golden-yellow colour, suffused and speckled 
with rosy and orange tints, a lovely combi¬ 
nation of colour. There is no Plum in culti¬ 
vation that is so prolific a cropper in pots, or 
so well adapted for this system of fruit cul¬ 
ture, from a forcing point of view, as The 
Early Transparent Gage. Mr. Hudson men¬ 
tioned that it is a somewhat gross grower 
where it has free root run, but with the roots 
annually pruned and restricted in pots then 
it fruited abundantly. He wished for Plums 
of that nature for outdoor culture some form 
of restrictive stock could lie found. It would 
be interesting to learn of other gardeners’ 
experience of it. No fruits seem more pro¬ 
ductive in pots under glaSvS than certain 
Plums, and the inference is that much of the 
comparative barrenness of fruit-trees in the 
open is due to their having far too free root- 
action. 

The illustration we give to-day shows The 
Transparent Gage, which has not the deep 
rosy and orange tints characteristic of The 
Early Transparent Gage. It is a fine succes¬ 
sion to it, however. 


if not due to insect agency, you arc eith r 
keeping the soil too wet or too dry, as the 
trees would not shed their loaves in a green 
condition naturally. If you would kindly 
forward a sample of the fallen leaves, we 
might then be able to solve this problem for 
you. Pond or soft water is, of course, the 
best to use, both for watering and syringing, 
but hard water would not prevent the fruits 
from swelling, nor cause the foliage to fall. 
During such weather as that we have ex¬ 
perienced in the past six weeks the house 
may be ventilated freely during the day, and 
a certain amount of air left on at night also, 
unless you are anxious to forward the ripen¬ 
ing of the fruits, in which case you may 
close the house at 4.30 p.m. or 5 p.m.] 
Second crops of Plums.— Can any of your 
fruit-growing readers give any information 
respecting the production of second crops of 
Plums? At the present time (June 15th) 
several of my Plum-trees (Victoria) arc pro¬ 
ducing quite a respectable crop of bloom. 
The bunches of bloom are produced at the 
tips of shoots that spring from wood-buds. 
As the weather is usually favourable at the 
date the flowers open, the majority set and 


Gathering Peaches. —P c aches, 
whether grown under glass or on 
walls in the open air, should never, 
if possible, be allowed to fall from 
the trees. If permitted to hang until 
they fall, by reason of their weight, 
such fruits may be considered to be, 
to some extent, over ripe. It is not, 
of course, possible to always prevent 
Peaches falling, but it is advisable 
during the ripening season to examine 
them daily, avoiding, at the same 
time, anything in the shape of pres¬ 
sure ; merely raise the fruit gently 
with the hand, and if it has reached 
the desired stage of maturity, it will 
readily separate from the tree. The 
practised eye will soon see when this 
condition has been arrived at, and if 
daily inspections are made very few 
will drop. Fruit thus gathered, too, 
will improve in flavour rather than 
otherwise— i.e., if placed in a cool, 
dry fruit room for some forty-eight 
hours, more or less, but if this period 
is much exceeded the flavour will de¬ 
teriorate, although Peaches are fre¬ 
quently kept tolerably good for a 
longer time—even for a week or tin 
days. Fruits allowed to remain upon 
the trees until they become so ripe 
as to fall should be used as soon 
afterwards ns possible; such fruits 
should not be selected for travelling, al¬ 
though they may appear to be free from 
bruises. A common practice is to suspend 
a net under Peach-trees to catch the fallen 
fruit; but not infrequently it sustains 
serious injury by dropping into the net, 
where, if allowed to remain for any length 
of time, it forms by its weight a sort of 
pocket, into which other fruits continuing to 
fall, roll and strike against each other with 
considerable force. Therefore, a thick layer 
of soft Rye or Oat straw is, perhaps, better 
even than a net. 


Birds and fruit —Will you allow me to suggest 
to the “bird lovers” among your readers that at 
this reason of the year they should make a practice 
of periodically visiting their fruit-nets and so ensure 
against such of our little songsters ns may have 
become entangled there dying a slow death of 
hunger and thirst. We all know how troublesome 
some of these little thieves are, but surely, if their 
despatch is necessary, we should make it as swift 
and painless a3 possible, and not leave them to die 
a lingering death such as one does not like to con¬ 
template.—M issel Thrush. 

Seedling Oranges (B.).—The plants in question 
leing seedlings years may elapse before they show 
bloom. The Orange-plants sold by nurserymen have 
all been grafted with good bearing kinds, and this 
is the only way to insure fertility at an early period. 
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it in the open garden. A couple of years 
after I was surprised to find in his garden 
against a rough trellis a plant of L’ldeal 
about 10 feet high, with a fine bloom of its 
copper-red flowers. Encouraged by this, 1 
put a few cuttings in. and now have on a 
wall three plants of it about 12 feet high 
and full of flower. 

These facts may not prove that every Tea 
Rose will grow well on its own roots, but 
they certainly prove that two of the most 
beautiful Roses will do so, and the proba¬ 
bility is that many other delicate Roses could 
bo grown better in that way than in any 
other. What I moan by good growth is where 
there is not a sickly leaf on the tree or any 
sign of the stunted, miserable appearance 
I that many Tea Roses show on the Brier. 


ROSES. 

SOME TEA ROSES ON THEIR OWN 
ROOTS. 

Mme. Georges Schwartz I am fond of for 
its delicate colour and shell like petals. Good 
flowers of it in the cut state remind one of 
the colour of a sleeping baby’s face. I got 
about a dozen plants of it at first, and had 
a sparse bloom the first year or two, but 
the plants gradually diminished, and eventu¬ 
ally perished, like so many grafted Tea Roses. 
Luckily, I had taken a cutting and placed 
it against a warm wall—not the best 
place to put it, owing to the violent alter¬ 
nations of cold and heat, but it struck root, 
and I left it where it was. Now I have the 


itese Mme. ueerges ccnwariz. 






pleasure of cutting flowers from a healthy 
wall-Rose, which blooms nearly the whole 
summer and into the autumn. A more 
beautiful Rose one could hardly possess, 
especially for cutting for the house. I should 
long ago have lost, and, perhaps, forgotten, 
the kind if it had not been for this plant. 
Its beauty as a wall shrub makes me think 
often of the other beautiful Tea Roses that 
dwindle away and perish on the Brier after 
the first year or two, such ns Charles Rovelli 
and Mme. Georges Schwartz, which makes no 
growth on the Brier with me, so that I can¬ 
not get a cutting. 

Another instance is that distinct Rose 
L’Ideal. I had some plants of it and had 
had no great success ✓'"Hie plants showing 
black sticks here and Itherri ; il ut ^Held^a.s 
growth enough to giv^a^Jy'soine^Vftmng^ 
of it to a neighbouring cottager, who strn l. 


Souvenir dc Catherine Guillot, a most in 
| teresting Rose, disappointed mo very much, 
grown in the ordinary way in the best con¬ 
ditions, and now all the plants struck from 
I cuttings are free ancl graceful, with large 
flowers and buds. Rubens is sii|>crb on its 
I own roots. Many kinds that do r;ot diminish 
on the Brier are also admirable from cufc- 
I tings, Mich as Mme. Abel Clio ten ay. 

Edith Gifford is a very beautiful Rose for 
I cutting and for all purposes. I have cut 
hundreds of trusses of flowers of it from own- 
root plants without an unhealthy leaf. On 
its own roots in age it forms a neat evergreen¬ 
looking bush. 

As to time of raising plants, cuttings put 
in in September should make good plants 
in a year if left in the places they are in¬ 
serted, and they ought to be very strong 
’ants for putting into permanent places in 


autumn. Where possible, as in the case of 
Mme. Georges Schwartz, to leave the plants 
where they are struck, it is better to do so. 
Strong cuttings with a heel, and not less 
than 7 inches to 9 inches in length, should 
always be used, and they should be inserted 
sideways, with only a small part of the leaves 
left out of the soil. In striking in the open 
air, handlights or cloches may be used, and 
those who have conveniences indoors will, 
no doubt., find the work easier. It is essen¬ 
tial to pinch the flowers off the small plants 
throughout their first season, as even when 
very small they show bloom. 

As to soil, no notice should be taken of 
the thousands of catalogues and books that 
recommend clayish or heavy soil. The very 
opposite is the best—free, open, friable 
loam, with not a particle 
of clay in it. It is the 
Brier that wants clayish 
soil, and so long as we put 
all our Roses on the Brier, 
heavy soil we must have. 

Those who make trials in 
this way will find that they 
get little present assistance 
from the trade, who are 
almost to a man devoted 
to the Brier. Starved cut 
tings struck in heat and 
sent out as very small 
plants are useless.* Some 
spirited nurserymen will, 
|M»rhaps, take the matter 
up and give us good plants 
cither in pots or in the 
little baskets in which 
some French nurserymen 
send out Vines, so that w’e 
shall have nothing to do 
but plunge the basket and 
all into the earth, and thus 
avoid injury in transplant 
ing. Sometimes pretended 
own-root Roses are sold 
which are merely grafted 
on the collar ; others from 
Continental nurseries are 
so small and feeble that 
they never make a healthy 
shoot. 

Once more, it is clear 
that all who have an in¬ 
terest in the matter should 
trust entirely to their own 
efforts, as the trade will 
not help them. And re 
member it is not a question 
only of the greater beauty 
or health of the plant, but 
of adding the Ro6e to the 
many places and districts 
where the soil, being drv 
and warm, people say they 
cannot grow Roses well. 
These are the very soils 
that give the best chance 
for the culture of the best 
of all Roses—the Teas and 
Chinas—on their own 
roots. Such soils may, and 
must be, deepened and im¬ 
proved if we are to do 
them well, but a partiede 
of clay is not necessary. I 
would prefer beginning 
with a bare surface to 
attempting the culture on a heavy, clay soil, 
as on the bare surface I could place the right 
soil. W. R. 


Hybrid Musk Roses.— The hybrids of R. 
mosehata are valuable in the garden. One 
of the most beautiful that is now (July 1st) 
flowering so profusely is Mine. d'Arblay. 
It is a perfect mass of blos,som. Merely loop 
up the centre growths to a tall pole and 
allow the others to droop away from this 
centre. The wealth of the delicate flesh- 
white blossoms will make the branches bend 
outward, and a charming effect is obtained. 
The flowers, w r hich are fragrant, are double, 
and produced in grund, massive clusters. 
The Garland is another of the same tribe. 
Here w r e diave a smaller flower, but even 
larger clusters. The young blooms and buds 
are of quite - a fawn-yellow, opening to nearly 
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white. The growth is very strong. Trier is 
a more recent introduction, and perpetual 
flowering. The colour is charming, the buds 
and half-open blossoms being of a pinkish- 
buff. The .flowers are small and semi¬ 
double, the petals incurved, with a rich 
array of golden stamens. The fragrance is 
of the Myrrh type, as found in the old Ayr¬ 
shire Rose Splendens. Trier, raised by Herr 
Peter Lambert from a ctoss between Aglaia 
and Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, is by no 
means a rampant grower, such as we might 
expect from Aglaia, but it will make a good 
pillar Rose, and as a standard it will be fine. 
—Rosa. 


STANDARD ROSES. 

Passing along our public thoroughfares, one 
is impressed with a value of the standard 
Rose where a bush plant would scarcely bo 
noticed. It makes all the difference whether 
such Roses are planted in a careless manner, 
and no thought given to suitable varieties, 
or whether the soil or positions have been 
well prepared and suitable sorts planted. 
The other day I saw a villa garden front filled 
with standard Roses, and they made a grand 
show. They were not spoilt by being planted 
too closely, but were fully 4 feet apart each 
way. Only the other day I saw a standard of 
that superb Rose, Carolino Testout, with a 
head spread of some 2% feet, covered with 
numbers of its exquisite blossoms. It i6 true 
there are not many Roses better adapted for 
standard culture than this indispensable 
variety, but yet there is quite enough to mako 
a good variety. All who are thinking of 
planting standard Roses this coming autumn 
should have the beds well dug as early as may 
be in September, if possible. What is known 
as bastard trenching is best. A trench is 
opened by taking the soil out the depth of the 
spade; shovel out the “crumbs,” then fork 
up the next layer of soil. This is not 
removed, but the manure is placed on prior to 
the forking, so that it becomes incorporated 
with the soil. It is a good plan to incorporate 
some basic slag with this lower spit of soil, as 
well as the manure. Basic slag is a cheap 
fertiliser, and a good one for Roses. The 
top soil is then put on the forkod-up portion, 
and so on. A little well-rotted manure mixed 
in with the top soil would be advisable, and 
the whole allowed to settle down before plant¬ 
ing. If the soil has been heavily manured in 
previous years, a dressing of chalk or lime 
would be an advantage, but it must be dug in. 

A frequent cause of failure with standard 
Roses is that they arc often planted here and 
there along.the side of a walk in holes far too 
■small for the roots. If such are to be planted, 
remove the turf about 2 feet in diameter, 
throw out the soil to a depth of 3 feet, then 
mix some manure with the soil, and return 
it again. If the subsoil is a very heavy clay, 
break up the bottom, and add a few brick¬ 
bats before returning the soil. If, on the 
other hand, the subsoil is gravelly, add some 
heavy soil, and a good supply of cow- 
manure. The cow-manure assists in the 
retention of moisture, and it is so perfectly 
harmless that it would not injure the roots, 
even though they rooted right into the 
manure. Having made all the soil and posi¬ 
tions ready, planting should bo done by the 
end of October. Select your trees, if you can, 
and see that they are dug up with all their 
roots. The Briers should not be thicker than 
one’s thumb. Those old, hide-bound Briers, 
as thick as one’s wrist, are rarely a 
success. A good, healthy Brier with 
plenty of fibrous roots will make all the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure. Do not 
plant too deeply. A depth of 6 inches 
beneath the soil for tho roots is ample, only 
see that the trees have good, strong stakes 
placed in position before planting. As soon 
us trees are received, dip the roots in thin 
mud and cover with soil until ready for plant¬ 
ing. Take one tree out of the soil at a time 
and plant it, spreading out its roots hori¬ 
zontally, and not all cramped together in a 
bunch. Tread the soil firmly about- the roots. 
A little prepared compost piaced to the roots 
is an advantage. This compost should con¬ 
sist- of equal parts of loam, burnt earth, leaf- 
soil, well rotted mjumre, and 
part of bone dusti all nj 


After planting, a light mulch of manure to 
tho surface soil is lienefieial, but see that it is 
not heavy, wet stuff, that will excludo air 
from the soil. 

Standard Roses planted in autumn should 
be pruned rather hard the first season. Cut 
back the growths to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the base, excepting climbing and 
semi-climbing sorts. These should have 
about 12 inches to 18 inches of their growths 
retained. Always cut to an outward eye. 
As the plants grow, remove the crowded 
centre shoots, and, if necessary, tie out a 
growth or two, in order to establish a well- 
balanced head. The first year the plants 
should receive some weak liquid-manure when 
growths have well started. Do not allow 
them to bear too many blossoms the first 
year. A tree may be much helped if the buds 
are pinched off should it show signs of weak¬ 
ness, but this will not occur if the hints as 
given above are carried out. When estab¬ 
lished more than one year, liquid-manure 
should be afforded once a w'eek during May 
and June, and a handful or two of bone meal 
for each tree hoed in in February will be of 
great assistance in the production of blooms of 
fine quality. The following sorts would make 
a good collection to start with: La France, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Grace Darling, Gustave 
Grunerwald, Florence Pemberton, La Tosca. 
Hugh Dickson, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme.. 
Pernet Ducher, Pharisacr, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, Lady Ashtown, Richmond, Mme. Isaac 
Periere, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
General Jacqueminot, Gustave Regis, Alister 
Stella Gray, W. A. Richardson, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Antoine Rivoire, Dr. Andry, and 
Margaret Dickson. 

I would advise replanting the standards 
every four or five years. Remove suckers, 
trim over the roots, and renew soil, or dig it 
up well, adding some fresh compost in the 
immediate vicinity of the roots. Such trans¬ 
planting should be carried out early in the 
autumn. _ W. X. 


ROSES FOR CIRCULAR BEDS. 

I have a circular hod in my lawn that 1 want to 
make into a Rose-bed. It will take about twenty 
plants. It faces south, and \s open, and Rosea do 
very well in my soil. Near this bed I have three others 
—onewhite and lifclit-oolonrcd Roses,one red,etc.,and 
one pink. In these beds such Roses as Clara Watson, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Liberty, Marquis of Salisbury, 
Caroline Testout, La France, etc., do very well. 1 
was proposing five standards and the rest ordinary 
plants. Can you give me any suggestions for arrange¬ 
ment and list of Roses? 1 only want good garden 
Roses-not for exhibition, but giving plenty of bloom. 

I have Bessie Brown, and dislike this Rose. It grows 
well, but I do not like the drooping nature of the 
blooms. I should like some yellow or orange Roses. 
(2) Can you name a good red or pink climbing Rru>e 
for the wall or my house? It is stone, facing south. 

I have a Gloire, W. A. Richardson, and a Billiard et 
BarrC on the wall, and want one more. The Gloire 
and W. A. Richardson are beautiful just now and a 
mass of bloom; the Billiard et Barr<5 is growing well, 
hut it is a young plant. 1 want a free-blooming 
Rose—showy and effective. (3) Will you give me the 
names of a few good pole Roses? I want to plant, 
about the lawn, and want showy, effective Roses. I 
have Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Grey, 
Carmine Pillar, and Grus an Teplitz on poles. It is 
not so much fineness of bloom that I want as effect. 
Did I make a mistake in putting Gruss an Teplitz on 
a pole? I should like a yellow, if possible.—REX, 
Kirkcudbright. 

[As you have beds of white, red, and pink 
Roses, we think this circular bed should con¬ 
sist of varieties of yellow, buff, and salmon 
shades. Your idea of a few standards in this 
circular bed is a very good one, for it re¬ 
moves the somewhat flat appearance which 
beds of all dwarfs produce. Perhaps half¬ 
standards, with 2J-feet to 3-feet stems, would 
bo best. Five good varieties for this pur¬ 
pose would be: Earl of Warwick, Phari6aer, 
Prince de Bulgarie, Mme. Ravary, and Soleil 
d’Or. For the fifteen dwarfs, w'e can recom¬ 
mend the following : Le Progres. Edu Meyer, 
Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Sul- 
phurea, Mme. Hoste, Mario Van Houtte, An¬ 
toine Rivoire, Dean Hole, Jenny Gillemot, 
Paul Lode, Lady Roberts, Dr. Grill, Mrs. 
Peter Blair, and Harry Kirk. These are all 
good growers, and will give you plenty of 
bloom. A fine red Rose for wall would be 
Hiawatha, but it would not blossom so con¬ 
tinuously as Roses of the Gloire de Dijon 
type. We think, perhaps, Francois Crousse 
would be the best red variety and Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant the best pink. Some good, 
showy pole or" pillar Roses are Hiawatha, 


Electra, Aglaia, Goldfinch, Blush Rambler, 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, Grims an Zabern, 
Felieite-Pcrpetue, Helene, Rubin, Tuusend- 
schon, Gardenia, Euphrosyne, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, and Longworth Rambler. These 
tw'o last, are perpetual-flowering, and should 
certainly be planted. You did quite right in 
using Gruss an Teplitz as a pillar Rose. 
This and in standard form are the very best 
ways of employing this fragrant and brilliant 
variety.]__ 

ROSE GOTTFREID KELLER 
(Hybrid Brier). 

This Rose is beautiful either in the bud or 
when its largo, single flow'ers are fully open. 
In the bud the colour is rich and striking, 
buttercup yellow on the back of petals, re¬ 
vealing as they partly unfold a rich rosy- 
apricot. It is a first-rate grower, making 
long, semi-climbing growths something like 
Gustave Regis. This Rose blossoms both in 
summer and nlso in autumn. Gottfreid 
Keller would make a splendid free-headed 
standard. This Rose reminds one very much 
of Lady Penzance Sweet Brier in its colour¬ 
ing, but as a flower it is much superior. 
Gottfreid Keller should be associated in somo 
way with Irish Elegance, one of the loveliest 
single Roses ever raised. Probably no more 
beautiful arrangement of a dinner-table has 
ever l>een seen than the one decorated with 
Rose Irish Elegance by Mrs. O. G. Orpen at 
the recent exhibition of the National Rose 
Society. All who have such competitions in 
view should plant the two Roses named above 
in large quantities, so that plenty of buds is 
available. The two varieties would go well 
together in the garden, having Gottfreid 
Keller as standards and Irish Elegance as 
bushes, as they are both good growers. The 
standards should be quite 3 feet apart, with 
one plant of Irish Elegance in between. 

Rosa. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

The glorious sunshine of the last few days 
has brought out these gorgeous Roses. With 
all the wealth of orange, buff, apricot, 
salmon, and other tints which the Hybrid 
Teas possess, they cannot equal the grandeur 
of the high-coloured Hybrid Perpetuate. That 
the Hybrid Teas must predominate is acknow¬ 
ledged, because in autumn they reign 
supreme; but for early July flowering wo 
should miss the Hybrid Perpetuate. I see 
no reason why this group should not be 
“worked” upon by hybridists. I have just 
been comparing that splendid Rose, Hugh 
Dickson, with Lord Bacon. The former has 
a more brilliant colouring, and is decidedly 
sweet-scented, whereas Lord Bacon is almost 
scentless, and not nearly so bright, although 
a first-rate Rose, and free-flowering. By 
crossing Lord Bacon with Gruss an Teplitz, 
a greater brilliancy, as well as the delightful 
fragrance, has been imparled. If this can he 
done with two crimson Roses, why should not 
other colours be employed? For instance, 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford with Mine. 
Abel Chatenay, or Frau Karl Druschki with 
Devoniensis. We might, probably, impart 
fragrance in this way. It. is such a pity that 
lovely Roses like Frau Karl Druschki are 
scentless. As someone remarked to me the 
other day, as soon as a good fragrant white 
Rose is introduced, Frau Karl Druschki will 
decline in favour. 

A splendid Rose like Louis Van Houtte 
should be grown by the hundred. Where is 
its equal among the Hybrid Teas? Neither 
Liberty nor Richmond can touch it in gran¬ 
deur, brilliance, or fragrance, and it is ateo 
a good autumnal. I think the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate could often be used in Rcse gardens 
as standards or half-standards to plant among 
beds of dw r arf Hybrid Teas. For instance, 
Louis Van Houtte or Hugh Dickson, on 
stems, with Liberty or Richmond beneath. 
Or there might be small groups of standards 
interspersed about the Rose garden to give 
the rich colour now r lacking in the Hybrid 
Teas. The reason I suggest standards is 
because they blossom more freely and more 
evenly in this way. As bushes, their growths 
are more rank, and they do not flower so 
compactly. A few grand sorts of high colour 
that I can recommend for the purpose sug¬ 
gested are Commandant Felix Faurc, Charles 
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Lcfebvre, Sultan of Zanzibar, Dr. Andry, 
Senateur Vaisse, Duke of Connaught, Louis 
Ricard, General Jacqueminot., Mme. Victor 
Verdier, Ulrich Brunner, Hugh Dickson, 
Triomphe de Caen, Alfred Colomb, Captain 
Hayward, Dupuy Jamain, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, DukeofTeck, Reynolds Hole, Duchess 
of Bedford, Victor Hugo, Jubilee, and Duke 
of Wellington. 

Groups of live or ten of these interspersed 
among the lighter colours would have a 
telling effect in July, and some of them would 
produce quite a number of blossoms in Sep¬ 
tember. Quality should be aimed at, and 
to this end a liberal amount of manure should 
hi dug in in February. The manure should 
be collected some time previously, and fre¬ 
quently turned. This, supplemented by 
liberal waterings in May and June with good 
liquid manure, will ensure those superb blos¬ 
soms that are a delight to all who possess 
them. E. W. X. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Budded Brier-cuttings.— Could you oblige by a 
d'-wriptinn of the proper management of Brier-cut¬ 
tings after being budded? You may take it that the 
actual budding wua properly done and that almost 


huds and examine them by removing the ties, 
and then, if they are all right, retie them 
somewhat loosely. Should a sharp winter 
come, then cover the buds with ashes.] 

Rose Mrs. Peter Blair.— This promises to 
become one of our leading Roses. In the 
bud it is all that one could desire, a rich 
golden-yellow, paling as flowers expand to 
chrome-yellow. What I admire about the 
Rose i6 its stiff, erect growth, surpassing any 
Rose of its colour in this respect. Although 
we do not get the yellow effect we could 
desire, such as is obtained from a bed of 
Daffodils, I think this Rose is a step towards 
that end. We now have a good many orange- 
coloured Roses, but perhaps Mme. Chedannc 
Guinoisseau will still be largely grown, for 
there can bo no question that it provides a 
nice tone of pale yellow when planted closely 
and growing luxuriantly. Instituteur Sirdey 
and Marquise de Sinety are two splendid 
introductions, which all who favour these rich 
orange shades would do well to procure this 
next autumn.—W. X. 

Rose Queen of Spain. —This is proving to 
bo a grand Rose on yearling plants, and I 
should say it will also be fine as a cut back. 


fine-weather Rose, its flowers only opening 
satisfactorily in dry weather. Last year, in 
particular, it gave few perfect flowers, the 
buds rotting away without opening. This 
was unfortunate, as it is one of the sweetest 
of all Roses, and the perfume is delicious. I 
am not sure that I quite care for the colour, 
which is described as cherry-carmine; but 
the colour is also better in fine weather, vnd 
some of the flowers yielded this summer are 
really good in every way. The blooms are 
quite double, of globular form, and the plant 
is quite a vigorous and handsome one, the 
foliage being particularly fine. It was raised 
by M. Gravereaux, and has been recom¬ 
mended as an excellent Rose for perfume- 
making.— Sub-Rosa. 

Rambler Roses mixed.— There are too many 
“ Ramblers ” coining into the garden world, some of 
them poor In quality. They are planted often to the 
neglect of really fine climbing Tea Roses, so hardy 
and lasting in bloom. However, we .saw the other 
day a mixture of the old Ftflicite-Perpetiic and one of 
Uio pink Ramblers that gave a very charming and 
novel effect. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PLANTS IN SMALL POTS. 
Chrysanthemum blooms, each from 4 inches 
to 5 inches in diameter, borne upon plants 
not more than 1 foot high and requiring pots 
only 4 inches wide at the most, are desirable 
subjects to have where the filling of small 
vases with living plants and flowers is a ne¬ 
cessity during the winter months. Such 
plants can easily be obtained if a few simple 
details of culture are carried out. Early in 
August is the tifnd tt> commence the cultiva¬ 
tion of tlifw* npimature plants. The Japanese, 
incurved, and Anemone Japanese varieties 
are suitable for tbig form of growth. The 
preference should be given to those varieties 
which are strong in growth, avoiding those 
that have slender peduncles, ns they need so 
much support to show off their blooms to ad¬ 
vantage. One advantage of cultivating 
plants in the manner named is that any 
points of growth which may through accident 
lx? broken off the plants which are intended 
for the supply of large blooms can be utilised. 
I’rom now onwards some points are sure to 
Ik? broken off the plants. The ligatures 
which support the plants will have become 
too tight to allow of the shoot growing. The 
growth is checked, and then snaps off about 
4 incheslonggenerally. Heavy rains will some¬ 
times damage the succulent growths, or birds 
will alight on the extreme points where theyex- 
tend beyond the top of the stake, or are not 
kept tied to the supports. If more shoots 
were allowed to each plant when growth first 
was made from the natural break in May 
than it is intended shall develop blooms, such 
surplus shoots will furnish capital material 
for the subject in hand. 

From the first to the last week in August 
is the best time to strike the cuttings. If the 
cuttings arc inserted sooner than the date 
named, the plants after being struck are 
liable to get too tall.and if taken later than the 
last date the flowers are liable to be much 
smaller. Varieties with large-sized blooms 
may be rather taller than sinnller-flowered 
sorts, as the drooping florets show to greater 
advantage on a correspondingly taller plant. 
The cuttings should be firmly dibbled into 
pots 2J inches in diameter, and well watered 
to settle the soil. Plunge the pots in a 
gentle hotbed, shading the cuttings carefully 
from the sun. Syringe the foliage every after¬ 
noon on fine days, and by keeping the frame 
nearly close, roots will lie formed in about a 
mouth, when air should Ik? admitted gradu¬ 
ally and afterwards freely when the plants 
will bear exposure without flagging. When 
the plants are well supplied with roots they 
should he shifted into pots 4 inches in 
diameter, using a fairly rich compost and 
potting the plants very firmly. When the 
roots have taken to the new soil the plants 
should have abundance of air, so that the 
growth may be stocky and the foliage clean. 
No place suits them better than a shelf close, 
to the glass in a cool house. As soon as the 
pots are filled with roots, stimulants should 
be given to the plants freely, as they require 
plenty of support when growing in such small 
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Tart of Itose L'ldual, 12 feet high. Plant from cutting. (See page 303.) 


every bud took. The ground was forked up and 
manured in the autumn, the buds remaining an inch I 
or so below tlic surface. During the present season 
only about fifty out of 500 have appeared above the 
surface of the ground. These are making good plants, 
Inil ttie remaining 450 have never appeared at all, j 
and are, apparently, failures. I should mention that 
I am thoroughly acquainted with the management 
of I lidded standard stocks, hut not with that of 
dwarf Brier-cuttings. So far as may be the cuttings 
have been managed on the same principles.—T. H. 0. I 
[There have been considerable failures this 
season in budded dwarf Roses, arising from 
a variety of causes. Last summer being so 
wet, the buds were indifferently ripened, 
which may account, for some failures. Jf the 
bark of Brier cuttings does not open freely 
when budded, they are almost sure to fail. 
The bark of this stock is often extremely thin, 
and in some cases one side of the stock is 
almost dead, owing to uuripened shoots being 
put in as cuttings. Then, again, a very likely 
cause of failure is the soil being infested with 
injurious insects, such as the larvae of the 
daddy-long-legs. This post will destroy 
hundreds of buds if they happen to get near 
them. Where the ground is so infested, it is 
a mistake to cover up the buds with soil. 
Much better leave them uncovered, with the 
raffia not removed. We^isually go ofer our 

Digitized by CjOO ( ~ 


All who exhibit should hud a good lot of 
Queen of Spain this season, it is a Rose 
that will he very useful in a hot season. I 
have no experience of its behaviour in a wet 
one. I believe it will supplant Bessie Brown. 
This is a very indifferent Rose for the novice 
to have anything to do with, although the 
skilled grower finds it so useful. I want to 
see Roses grown for exhibition that can also 
be relied on for the garden, or. if they are 
not so, they should be labelled in some way 
that they do not deceive the general public. 
Who would think of planting Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Horace Vernet, Mildred Grant, 
etc., as garden Roses, and yet they often ap¬ 
pear very prominently at the shows. Roses 
such as Caroline Testout, Frau Karl 
Drusehki, William Shenn, Dean Hole, etc., 
we all can grow, and they are equally useful 
in the garden as they are for the exhibition.— 
Rosa. 

Rose a Parfum de I’Hay,— This hybrid, of 
the rugosa character, is evidently enjoying 
the typical summer weather we have been 
experiencing; and, while in some former 
years it was a partial disappointment, this 
season it U very satisfactory. It is a true 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERING PLANTS 
AT KEW. 

JrflT now the conservatory No. 4. at Kew con¬ 
tains a charming selection of flowering plants, 
including, besides the subjects generally met 
with, many that arc uncommon, yet well 
worthy of more extended cultivation. The 
practice that now prevails in that structure, 
of arranging the plants in masses or groups, 
enables t hem in most cases to be seen at their 
beet, which is not possible when they are dis¬ 
persed over the structure. 

Pelargoniums, of course, are very much in 
evidence, though the at one time popular 
show or French varieties are not grown to 
anything like the extent they once were. A 
large group of the Zonal- varieties contains 
some of the very best in the different colours, 
notably Albion, white; Duke of Bedford, 
crimson; Paul Crampel, scarlet; Lady Itos- 
coe, pink; Mr6. W. Watson, white, edged 
with rose; and Pink Domino, pink. A col¬ 
lection of double flowered Ivy-leaved varieties 
grown in the form of neat, bushy plants 
proves their adaptability to that mode of 
treatment, and also their value for decoration 
at tli's season of the year. Standards of some 
of the large flowering Zonals, notably The 
Sirdar (scarlet) and Tho Mikntlo (cerise) are 
very telling when interspersed with other 
plants. This latter, which bears the largest 
flowers of anv that I am acquainted with, is 
also represented hy a group of bushy plants 
in full bloom, and very effective it is in 1 his 
way. Fuchsias tare also Numerous, some 
trained to the roof forming glasses of bloom, 
and in this manner their drooping blossoms 
are seen under very favourable conditions. 
A large group is composed of single-stemmed 
Fuchsias, springing from an undergrowth of 
the whitish flowered Begonia Knowsleyana, 
and edged with Selaginella. Being backed 
up with a few fine-foliaged plants, such as 
Grevillea robusta, an exceedingly pretty effect 
is produced. 

The lover of small or medium-sized flowers 
will take a fancy to Fuchsia Alice Hoffmann, 
a dwarf-growing variety, whose blossoms, 
borne in great profusion, have bright-coloured 
sepals and a white corolla. I have seen this 
used in the open air. and, though very effec¬ 
tive in this^vay. it is equally desirable in the 
reonhouse. The Impatiens or Balsam family 
las come very much to the front within the 
last few years, and at Kew some of them are 
extremely beautiful. A huge specimen of Im¬ 
patiens Olivieri, growing in a tub. continues 
to produce its huge lavender-mauve-coloured 
blossoms nearly throughout the year, and the 
more recent Impatiens Holstii, 'studded with 
flowers, a kind of orange-vermilion in colour, 
stands out in this respect from any other 
occupant, of the structure. Beside these two, 
there is the better known Impatiens Sultanii, 
and numerous varieties, probably the result of 
intercrossing. The flowers of these last show 
a great diversity in colour. Begonias also 
contribute their share to the general display, 
both the tuberous and fibrous-rooted kinds 
being well represented, and, of course, a 
greenhouse without. Carnations is nowadays 
not to be thought of. A group of the ever- 
flowering Primula obconica contains many 
pretty forms, and the Kalanchoes, beautiful 
though they now are, promise to attain a 
greater amount of popularity than they at 
present enjoy—indeed, one may reasonably 
anticipate that they will in time become as 
universally grown as the Streptocarpi now 
are. Two uncommon Liliums, each repre¬ 
sented by several examples, are very interest¬ 
ing and pretty—viz., L. sutchuenense, a Chi¬ 
nese species, which in colour and general ap¬ 
pearance of the flower suggests Lilium 
tigrinum, but it is more slender and flowers 
earlier, while the leaves are far more numer¬ 
ous; and Lilium myriophyllum, one of the 
Brownii section, also from China. Though 
later than usual, several Hippeastrums are in 
bloom, and furnish an uncommon feature at 
this season. Clerodendron fallax, too, that 
so many look upon as a stove plant, is. as it 
has been for several summers, laden with its 
large branching pani/feB*of scarlet blossoms. 

With a structure eoWull ^fjooc ili|r|g^6uch 


a list might be indefinitely extended. It is, 
however, impossible to pass over the great 
beauty of the Cannas, a large bush of Calceo¬ 
laria integrifolia, with its golden blossoms, 
quite a tree of Datura arborca, laden with 
its silver trumpets, the bright-coloured Di- 
placus Sunbeam, the Francoas, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum frutcscens Queen Alexandra, Salvia 
splciidcns Glory of Zurich, whoso scarlet 
flowers are produced much earlier than those 
of the type, Gosnera cardinalis, with its ver¬ 
milion-coloured tubular blossoms, and Achi- 
menes tubiflora, whose white, long-tubed 
flowers, borne on stems from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, are totally unlike most of the cultivated 
varieties of Achimenes. Statice Suworowi, 
when seen in a mass of its long spikes of 
beautiful pink flowers, cannot fail to please, 
the latter part of which remark will apply 
with equal force to Godctia gloriosa, the 
major portion of whose flowers is of a beau¬ 
tiful silky rose tint, with the edges of the 
petals whitish. 

Climbing; plants. — Apart from the 
Fuchsias oil the roof already alluded to, the 
Ahutilons display their charms best when the 
spectator is underneath them. Two speci 
mens—one of Bnule de Neige (white) and 
Golden Fleece (yellow), well illustrate the 
value of the Abutilons for clothing the roof 
of a greenhouse. Lantana salvimfolia, with 
little roundish beards of lilac-coloured flowers, 
is a most persistent bloomer, whose merits 
as a greenhouse climber are not sufficiently 
recognised, though under the name of Lan¬ 
tana delicatissima it is often used for summer 
bedding. Manettia bicolor, whose tubular- 
shaped blossoms are coloured scarlet and 
yellow, also flowers for a lengthened period. 
The white-flowered Solanum jasminoidcs is 
very pretty, and so is the North American 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera sempervirens minor. 
A large plant of the vigorous growing Loni¬ 
cera etrusca superba covers a considerable 
space of roof, and flowers in great profusion. 
The blossoms, borne in good sized clusters, 
are in colour cream and yellow. X. 


NOTES AND It?:PLIES. 

Begonia leaves Injured. I should be much 
obliged If you would tell ine the cause of spots on 
enclosed Begonia-leaves, also what, would be best to 
check same? The plants were raised from leaves last 
November, in the stove, grown on in h coinpost of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, in a temperature of (if. dogs, 
to 70 degs. They are syringed morning and evening, 
and shaded during very bright sunshine. Syringing 
is done before eight a.m.. after three-thirty p.m. I 
did not notice any spots on the old plants. The 
plants are well up to the roof - glass.—J. Appleton. 

[The enclosed leaves appear to have been 
scorched by the hiiii shining on them while 
still wet. As they are particularly soft, the 
damage would soon occur. We should ad¬ 
vise you to discontinue the morning syring¬ 
ing, and give more air, as in this way the 
leaves will l>ecome more robust, and, of 
course, less liable to injury. The rest of 
the treatment cannot, as far as we sec, be 
improved upon, and no doubt your plants 
will soon got over the trouble. There are 
traces of fungi on many of the spots, but we 
think they have followed the injury, and 
are not. the cause of it.] 

Carnation frauds.— In March last, ft man 
came round the country with a cart loaded 
with very fine looking, healthy plants of Car¬ 
nations, Pinks, etc., all newest and 
best varieties, to be sold at 6d. each, and 
labelled with handsome printed labels. I 
bought only six, but others bought a great 
many. They were said to have come from 
a well-known firm, and every one of them 
hn« turned out such as the two enclosed, 
whilst all my other Pinks, etc., from my own 
layering are all the finest flowers. How 
those poor flowering plants were produced, 
I cannot think. It appears to me that a 
quantity of seed has been sown, producing 
plants of healthy character, but lowest flower¬ 
ing type, and sold as valuable plants. Inser¬ 
tion of this letter in your paper may be the 
means of preventing others purchasing such 
rubbish. Tho white flower was labelled 
“Large Cream Malmaison,” and the red 
flower “Lady Norton.”—L. M. N. [This is a 
very common trick, and buyers should be 
careful of such plant hawkers.—E d.] 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 


Millipedes —On showing a guest some of the 
spotted-snake millipedes, be called them wireworms 
and said that was the universal name for them in his 
part of the country. To convince him, i looked up 
in Vol. 18 of Gardening Illustrated the drawing of 
the click-beetle and wireworin, and found that what 
we had called the “black wireworms’’ and some beetles 
that I had caught do not correspond with the de¬ 
scriptions and illustrations above referred to. I have, 
therefore, captured, and enclose for your inspection, 
specimens of a beetle and a black many-legged 
creature, which has two resemblances to the milli¬ 
pedes, in that it curls itself as they do in a ring and 
is dreadfully destructive of bulbs, but in other re¬ 
spects is widely different. Perhaps you would be 
good enough to name them for me?—A. M. 

[It is quite a mistake to call the millipedes 
wireworms. They arc sometimes (but, I 
think, very foolishly) called “false wiro- 
w'orms.” They have nothing to do with 
wireworms, for they belong to quite a dif¬ 
ferent class of creatures, the Myriapoda, and 
not the insccta. The beetle you sent i6 a 
specimen of one of tho “rove beetles” or 
Staphvlinidoc (Oevpus atcr, nearly related to 
tho “Cock-tail beetle” oT “Devil’s coach- 
horse”), which may often he seen running 
across garden paths with its tail turned up 
over its head. The beetles are carnivnroun. 
and will do no harm, but rather good, in gar¬ 
dens. “The black, many-legged creature” is 
one of the snake millipedes ( .lulus Londinen- 
sis), and the small specimen is an immature 
individual of the same species. These arc 
very destructive creatures to the roots of 
plants, arid, when in the soil, can only be 
destroyed by such insecticides as vnporite, 
bisulphide of carbon, or gas-lime.—G. 8. S.] 


Grubs destroying Pansies. — I sbould be 
obliged if you could help me. My Violas this year 
have been attacked by a grub, or something similar, 
which eats through the root, and then the plant dies. 
They are dying now very quickly, and the garden Ls 
being spoilt. I have found at tlie roots sometimes n 
grub and sometimes a wireworm, and sometimes the 
thing enclosed, sometimes tenanted, sometimes 
empty. Can you tell me how I could treat the beds 
in the autumn or before to stop the destruction of 
the plants? No other plants in the beds are at¬ 
tacked. 1 have not been able to find any of the 
grub lately, but the plants are dying very fast.— 
M. R. M. 


[The box you enclosed contained the empty 
chrysalis case of a fly—probably, that of one 
of the smaller daddy-long-legs—whose grubs, 
no doubt, caused the injury to your plants, 
which you speak of. The grubs have, no 
doubt, by this time all Ixvome chrysalides, 
and will no longer trouble your Violas. 
Should you think that some other {rest is at 
work, please send up a few of the plants, and 
1 will examine them.—G. S. S.J 
A funnus-—1 will be obliged if the Editor can tell 
me whether the enclosed fungus is o truffle or not? 
I found it in my garden, slightly underground, near 
a Holly, and between two Fir trees, when forking up 
weeds on a rather dry, shallow bank, where the red 
sandstone comes in places about 12 inches from the 
surface.—M. A. R. 

[The fungus you found is one of the truffle 
family (the Tuberacete), but is not the one 
that is usually eaten as a truffle. I am not 
sure if it be edible or poisonous.—G. S. S.] 
Grubs destroying leaves.—I shall be glad if 
you can tell me the name of the caterpillars en¬ 
closed? They have, within a few days, stripped 
every vestige of leaf from a group of young Guelder 
Rose-bushes.—D’A rcy Reeve. 


[I must apologise for tho delay in answer¬ 
ing your query. I have been hoping to ob¬ 
tain the name of the grubs that have injured 
your Guelder Rose-leaves, but I have not 
been able to do so. They are the grubs of a 
small beetle, but I cannot cay more. If you 
can find any of the beetles on the bushes ami 
would send them up, I could at once name 
them.—G. S. S.] 

Gooseberry caterpillars (W. II. II.).— 
Well dust the lower portions of the bushes 
with soot and lime, doing it in an upward 
direction, and, of course, directly the pest 
is noticed. Use the soot and lime in enual 
proportions. This brings all tho caterpillars 
down to the ground, when a second dusting 
can be given them, which proves fatal. This 
checks any further progress, and the few 
fruits which unavoidably become covered 
with the mixture arc easily washed before 
being used. Dusting with Hellebore powder 
is also a good remedy; but this being poison¬ 
ous. it must not be used within six weeks of 
picking the fruit. LJr ILLIfilUIJ Ml 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIA DISCOLOR AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Deutzia discolor is a charming little shrub, 
with arching wand-like shoots from 11 feet to 
3 feet in length, crowned from base to tip 
with compact clusters of rose-flushed white 
flowers, each $ of an inch across. 

D. DISCOLOR PURPURA8CEN8 is a more 
vigorous plant than the typical form, reach¬ 
ing a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, witli slender 
rounded steins of a bronzy-green or red 
colour, covered with little starry scales. The 
flowers, six to eight in a cluster, are widely 
open, erect and rounded, the dark-green 
calyx is w ell developed and covered with 
whitish scales, the petals are much folded, 
slightly toothed at the edges, and clear rosy- 
purple on the outside, showing within as a 


sometimes slightly suffused with rose. Our 
illustration gives a good idea of the value of 
this plant when given room and allowed to 
grow naturally. The illustration represents 
a plant growing in Mr. Chambers’ garden at 
Haslemere, Surrey. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diervilla hortensis nivea.— During the 
month of June few low-growing shrubs are 
so beautiful as the many forms of Diervilla. 
When visiting a garden on Juno 12th I saw 
a fine bush of this from 12 feet to 14 feet 
across, and about 6 feet high, a mass of 
bloom from the ground upward. It was 
growing # on the edge of a border, the 
branches drooping on to the turf. At the 
back, •nt a little distance, was a large bush 
of the purple-leaved Nut, and by the side of 
the Diervilla a large clump of the blue Lupin. | 
The position was sheltered from cold winds, 


so far as I am aware, possess any economic 
properties, but as an ornamental flowering 
shrub it undoubtedly stands in the foremost 
rank. It naturally forms an upright branch¬ 
ing shrub of a deciduous nature, whoso minor 
branchlets arc disposed in a more or less tier¬ 
like fashion. They are furnished with alter¬ 
nately disposed, ovate, acuminate leaves, a 
couple of inches or a little more in length. 
The flowers, usually at their best about mid¬ 
summer, are borne several together from the 
axils of the leaves. Individually, they are 
about half an inch across, Indl-shapcd, and in 
colour pure white with golden anthers. They 
are suspended on long, slender stalks, and 
from the somewhat flattened arrangement of 
the branchlets are seen to great advantage on 
the undersides thereof. It flowers freely 
when not more than 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
but I have met with specimens (notably one at 
the Coombe Wood Nursery of Messrs. Veitch) 
much larger. In its native country of Japan 


Deutzia dkcolor major. From a photograph of a plant in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 



pretty flush. The buds are of a decided car¬ 
mine tint. This handsome shrub is liable to 
be cut down by very hard frosts, but it 
quickly starts afresh from the root. Spring 
frosts, so fatal to some of the Dcutzias, have 
but little effect upon this. 

D. discolor floribunda. —The other 
parent of this was D. gracilis, but it shows 
more of the influence of D. discolor. It 
forms a somewhat erect-growing little shrub 
that flowers very freely. The blossoms them¬ 
selves, borne in erect panicles, are white, 
save a rosy flush on the outer petals and 
buds. 

I). discolor grandiflora. —In this the 
influence of D. gracilis is shown in the long 
leaves borne upon stiffly erect shoots. The 
flow er panicles arc longer than in D. purpur 
ascens, and the rosy-tinted flowers them¬ 
selves larger, covering the stems throughout 
their length. ✓"■> 

D. discolor major «as ljfrgfo • ft j^rkdflan 
those of the type, their^colcWr bemkwTHte, 


and the soil being of a light, sandy nature 
on the side of a hill facing south, favoured 
the ripening of the wood. This and D. Can¬ 
dida are known to be somewhat tender, and 
I could never get on with them m a west 
country garden, although near the sea. This 
large bush received every attention. The 
owner said the rule was to remove all 
crowded and small wood every year, also the 
surface soil, replacing with a coating of 
manure.—J. C. F. C. 

Styrax japonicum. The genus Styrax 
consists of a very limited number of species, 
but they are scattered over many parts of the 
globe. One—Styrax officinale supplies the 
true storax, a fragrant gum-resin, which 
from its medicinal properties was at one time 
held in great estimation, but its use is now 
almost discontinued. From Styrax Benzoin 
is obtained Gum Benjamin, still an article of 
commerce, the supplies being principally ob¬ 
tained from Sumatra and Siam. The species 
at the head of this note does not, however, 


it is said to attain the dimensions of a small 
tree, 25 feet to 30 feet in height, but here it 
must l>e regarded as a shrub. A fairly-light, 
well-drained soil seems to suit it best. This 
Styrax does not transplant readily, hence, 
once established, it should not, if possible, be 
removed. Though still far from common, it 
can bo readily obtained from the better class 
tree and shrub nurseries. The Snowdrop-tree 
(Halesia tetraptera), a native of North 
America, is a near relative of this Styrax. - 
X. 

Two distinct Rhododendrons. -When looking 
over a large collection of Rhododendrons lately, 1 
was much struck by the fact that two varieties at¬ 
tracted far more attention than any other. They 
were Francis B. Hayes and Sappho, both of which 
have white flowers with a large, dark, almost blackish 
blotch in the interior. The contrast between the 
two tints is very marked, and the large blotch stands 
out remarkably clear even when Viewed from a dis¬ 
tance. From a foliage point of view neither of these 
varieties is particularly ornamental, the leafage being 
scanty compared with that of many other varieties. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TRANSPLANTING DAFFODILS. 

I HAVE so frequently seen the annual lifting 
of Daffodils recommended that I am tempted 
to ask what advantages are in a. general way 
to be derived therefrom. I know that in 
trade establishments annual lifting is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and it may be that in the 
case of some delicate kinds where the soil is 
heavy and the average rainfall high the 
ripening of the bulbs may, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, be perfected by lifting them and laying 
them out in a dry, warm place for a month 
or so, but in soil of a fairly light character, 
whcro moisture rapidly drains away, and 
which in late summer frequently becomes 
dust-dry to a depth of several inches, 1 fail 
to see in what way annual lifting can lie 
beneficial. Mv own experience is against the 
frequent transplanting of Narcissi. I never 
by any chance obtain flowers of such good 
quality from bulbs that have been moved as 
from those that have been two or three years 
undisturbed. It may be urged that when the 
bulbs are lifted after blooming they arc apt 
to remain rather too long out of the soil, and 
I am free to own that it does frequently Imp¬ 
licit that replanting is deferred until autumn 
is fairly advanced. When the bulbs are not 
set out until October it is easy to understand 
that roots are not so abundant ns is the case 
with undisturbed bulbs. Narcissi commence 
to push out roots quite early in September, 
so t hat if out of I be soil for some w eeks 
lifter that time, there must be some loss of 
strength. It does, however, seem strange 
that this should lie the case when it is a 
question of removal only. One would think 
that there could he absolutely no diminution 
in the blooming powers of bulbs that are 
simply transferred from one place to another. 
According to my cx|ierience, however, this is 
exactly just what does hap|K'U. Last autumn, 
for instance, I removed some established 
dumps of Horsfieldi, Emperor, and others. 
The bulbs were just beginning to show roots, 
and they were very carefully lifted and re 
ilonted at once. Some few bulbs were over- 
ooked, and the difference in the quality of 
the blooms they produced was very striking. 
On the transplanted bulbs the flower-stems 
were much shorter, and the flowers one 
sixth less in size. 

In a general way I am convinced that no 
thing is gained by frequent transplanting, 
and that the best results are gained bv plant 
ing the bulbs some 8 inches apart and allow 
ing them to remain several years undisturbed. 
All my experience of Daffodil culture has 
b^en gained oil a light loamy soil, and it ma\ 
lie that in the case of soil of an opposite 
character frequent transplanting may be 
beneficial, or, indeed, in the case of some 
kinds rarely necessary. This is a matte] 
that- every grower of these bulbous plants 
tan easily determine for himself, as in the 
course of a couple of seasons a definite re 
suit might be arrived at. Five years ago one 
single bulb of poetieus ornatus happened tr 
he planted in a small border where mi see I 
laneous tilings are grown. The bulb was r 
good one, ns good in appearance as any that 
come from leading growers of this family. P 
produced a flower such as Ls generally brough' 
into Covent Garden, and made a gotw 
growth. It has, however, been very interest 
ing to note the sure, but gradual, increase 
of this bulb. It lias formed a clump that 
this spring bore twenty flowers. It is not 
only that the number of bulbs lias increased 
but there has been a yearly corresponding 
increase in vigour. I never fully realised 
what a grand thing princeps is until I saw it 
in the form of established clumps. Tht 
flowers were one third larger than those pro 
dueed by bulbs which I obtained from a re 
liable source, and that were planted tin 
previous autumn. The latter have remained 
undisturbed for three years, and are gradu 
ally taking on the character that distinguishes 
this Daffodil in its highest state of develop 
ment. 

In the face of such facts, one may doubt 
the wisdom of the annual lifting that is prac 
tised by those who grow in quantity for cu' 
bloom. The expense of lifting and replant 
ing an acre of Daffodils is considerable, anc 
the advantage derifeTT therefrom lvnocars t« 
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ma to- be very doubtful. After all, the fre¬ 
quent disturbance is unnatural in the case 
of such a perfectly hardy bulbous plant. 
The common Lent Lily in meadow and copse 
and the Old Double naturalised in Grass and 
woodland are object lessons which ought to 
guide us in this matter. B. 


SWEET PEAS AT READING. 

The Sweet Pea is now literally the people’s 
flower. It is found in practically every gar¬ 
den, and almost on every allotment. Raised 
easily from seed, which is very cheap, it is 
a flower within the reach of all, and its cul¬ 
ture is simple, and 6uch as any ordinary ama¬ 
teur or cottager can furnish. No wonder, 
then, that the annual trial of the National 
Sweet Pea Society of new or selected varie¬ 
ties of Sweet Peas, conducted in tUo gar¬ 
dens of University College, Reading, under 
the control of Mr. Foster, the garden 
director, creates wide interest, especially that 
not only does this test apply to floral points, 
but it also applies to the nature of the stocks 
grown, as to consistency to name, or other¬ 
wise. The trial of what are classed as sum¬ 
mer-flowering varieties extended this year to 
some 303 stocks, but not all were distinct 
varieties, as in several cases the same one 
came from diverse sources, and in such were 
sown side by side. Each stock was repre¬ 
sented by a row some 8 feet in length, and 
these being 4 feet apart, necessarily occupied 
very considerable space. Each stock was 
numbered, and agreed in that respect with 
a printed list, giving names and numbers. 
One very striking feature of the entire trial 
was the very large number of stocks that 
hnd come mixed, probably 50 per cent, of the 
whole number. That fact serves to show 
that, let ever so much care be taken by seeds¬ 
man or grower, there are numerous varieties 
that cannot yet he regarded as fixed or true. 
Were those stocks grown in a seedsman’s 
trial, no doubt each one would he carefully 
“rogued”—that is, all but the true variety 
pulled out. In the Reading trial such 
rogueing is expressly forbidden, and it is of 
the first importance growth should ho as 
found, that the. committee of the Sweet Pea 
Society may know which variety may he re¬ 
commended to members or intending pur¬ 
chasers as true to character. This great ten¬ 
dency to variation especially affects the pro¬ 
geny of Countess Spencer, the parent, 
through sports, and picked crosses of now 
great numbers. It less affects the fine earlier 
varieties of Eekford and others, but the 
Spencer type alone gives the fine wavy elan 
dard now so much favoured, while also, 
through sports or varieties, it has given to 
commerce many of the most beautiful varie¬ 
ties yet seen. 

July 10th was the day fixed for the annual 
inspection of the trial, first by the Floral 
Committee, and also by a large body of mem¬ 
bers. Of new varieties, the Floral Com 
mittee awarded, as the best novelty of the 
year, the society’s silver medal and a first- 
class certificate to G. Starke, by the raiser 
of that name, certainly the finest and most 
brilliant scarlet yet seen. It is hoped this 
superb companion to King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra will soon be purchasable. 
Other first-class certificates were awarded 
to Mrs. H. Bell, ivory-white, faintly flushed 
pink, from Miss Hemus; and to Mrs. A. 
Ireland (Dobbie and Co.), standard rosy pink, 
wings soft pink, shading to white. Awards 
of merit were made to Paradise Ivory (Mirs 
Hemus), creamy-white, slightly tinted rose, 
and Constance Oliver (Lumlcy), soft pink. 
That so few awards were made shows that the 
committee have adopted a high standard of 
excellence, to entitle to such honour. When 
the society holds its annual exhibition in the 
Vincent, square Horticultural Hall, on the 
24th inst.. doubtless these new forms will be 
there exhibited. 

The following comprise what i6 regarded 
as the finest and best possible selection of 
each colour, shade, or marking, of which 
there arc now some twenty, presumably 
diverse, and others are cropping up from time 
to time, making the range of colour and 
markings truly remarkable. Whiff: Etta 
Dyke, Norah Unwin, and Dorothy Eekford. 


Yellow and buff: Clara Curtis, Dora Bread- 
more, and Mrs. Collier. Carmine and rose: 
John Ingman and Geo. Herbert. Blu^/i: 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes. Lavender: Lady 
Grizel Hamilton and Frank Dolby. Blues: 
A. J. Cook, Romola Pizziana, and Lord Nel¬ 
son. Cerise: Crissy Unwin. Pink: Para¬ 
dise and Constance Oliver. Orange shades: 
Helen Lewis and St. George. Pirotee-edgcd: 
Evelyn Hemus. Fancy: Sybil Eekford. 
Mauve: Mrs. Walter Wright and Marquis. 
Maroon and bronze: Hannah Dale and Dud¬ 
ley Lees. Striped red and rose: Jessie 
Cuthbertson. /Striped purple and blue: 
Prince Olaf. Bicolor: Jeanne Gordon. 
Marbled blue: Helen Pierce. Magenta: 
George Gordon. Violet and purple: Rosy 
Adams and Minnie Christie. Scarlet and 
crimson: King Edward VII., Queen Alexan¬ 
dra, and, when in commerce, the new G. 
Starke. This is not a personal selection, 
but that of several able Sweet Pea experts, 
absolutely impartial. It will thus be 6een 
how many of the older favourites have been 
practically superseded. 

Referring to the subject of mixed or 
variable stocks, the fact that so many sent 
to Reading for trial, selected by the various 
raisers or growers with the greatest care, in 
full hope that each one would come quite 
true, yet failing to do so, should serve to 
satisfy the general purchaser of these varie¬ 
ties that their coming mixed with him is in 
no sense due to any carelessness oil the part 
of the vendor, but arises from causes over 
which he has no control. Of course, even in a 
very varied or mixed stock, all the flowers, 
though far from being true to variety, are 
yet beautiful; but when a special colour is 
desired, it is, all the same, disappointing to 
find the sowing gives several colours rather 
than one only. A gentleman recently told 
mo that he found the newer Sweet Pea# 
lacked the sweet, perfume found in older ones. 
Some readers may wish to have a word on 
that subject. Most certainly all may desire 
to retain in Sweet Peas the perfume. 

A. D. 


POTENTILLA TONGUEI. 

One of the prettiest of the dwarfer Cinque¬ 
foils or Potentillas is that known n« Poten- 
tilla Tonguei, which is of hybrid origin, 
although a first glance at the name would 
suggest that it is one of true specific rank. 

I have no knowledge of its origin beyond 
this, but it wan probably raised and sent out 
during the forties of the last century, when 
many hybrid Potentillas were raised. Since 
rock-gardens have again come into vogue, 
this pretty flower has acquired much addi¬ 
tional popularity. I have known it for be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty years, and in all that 
time it has not been frequently seen in any 
gardens save those of a few who knew and 
liked the plant. It is hardly a border plant, 
as the only way to reveal the beauty of it6 
flowers there, unless the owner is willing to 
have a few square feet occupied by it in the 
front of the border, would be to fasten the 
trailing branches which hear the flowers to 
a short stick—to the destruction, it may be 
said, of the true beauty of Tongue’s Cinque¬ 
foil. The true way to grow it is to place it 
on a rockery, with the main body of the plant 
on a terrace or a flat space above a rock, and 
then to allow it to hang its branches and 
their beautiful blossoms over a stone. These 
flowers are nearly the size of a shilling, and 
of a coppery colour, shading off slightly 
throughout the flower, and having a crimson 
centre. They are single, and occupy quite a 
different plane of beauty from those of the 
valuable double Potentillas of the florist. 
They arc, however, very beautiful, and I 
have found few flower-lovers who did not de¬ 
sire to become possessed of a plant of Poten 
tilla Tonguei- 

Its cultivation presents no great difficulty, 
as it will grow in an ordinary garden soil, 
and is subject to few pests, although I have 
seen it attacked by slugs wheat the plants 
were but small. It is increased by means of 
division, either in spring before flowering, 
or in autumn, as soon as the blooming period 
is past. Small plants should not be divided. 
It will thrive in sun, partial shade, or shade, 
but is beet in sun. S. Arxott. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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A PERENNIAL FOXGLOVE 
(Digitalis dubia). 

I have seen in continental botanic gardens a 
few plants of the perennial Foxglove, but 
never had one before in 
cultivation in Britain. 

This kind is very like 
our common Foxglove in 
appearance, but carries 
many more flowering 
stems, so that if well 
grown it forms a hand¬ 
some tuft. I am indebted 
For it to Mr. R. S. Stan¬ 
dee, of Town lands, 

Lindfield, Sussex, who 
collected it wild, and 
writes as follows : 

“I found the original 
near the “Gorch Blau,” 
in Majorca. My first 
seedling — sown three 
years ago—is still flour¬ 
ishing, although the 
stems have lost the thick 
coating of silvery fur 
which is its most beauti¬ 
ful characteristic.” 

It is of easy culture in 
good ordinary soil, and 
remains much longer in 
bloom than our native 
kind. 


needful is to plant it well and leave it alone, 

| as the longer it is established the more freely 
it flowers. Of the many hardy white flowers 
| in cultivation I do not know of a finer one 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Phacelia campanu- 
laria. —- Plants raised 
from seeds sown in 
March are now in glori¬ 
ous bloom. There is no 
blue-flowered annual I 
am acquainted with that 
is so rich in colour and 
at the same time so free. 
As the seeds are small it 
is well to sow in a frame 
or in a cool greenhouse, 
pricking the young 
plants off into boxes, in¬ 
uring them to exposure, 
and then planting them 
out in prepared ground, 
leaving the plants 
9 inches apart in the 
lines, and the latter a 
foot to 15 inches apart. 
\V i.en treated in this 
way the plants form 
compact bushes and 
bloom finely. To sow the 
seeds in drills or patches 
in the open, and then 
allow them to grow up 
together thickly, is not 
treating this beautiful 
annual as it deserves to 
be. Amid subjects look¬ 
ing much the worse from 
the effects of the 
drought, P. campanu¬ 
la^ a. has stood, to all 
appearance, little dis¬ 
tressed. Presuming the 
plants have a good start., 
I think a dry season 
suits it, adding to the 
lustre of the flowers.— 
D. 


White Everlasting 
Pea. —I have some large 
clumps of this in my 
garden. They are more 
than 6 feet high, and are 
smothered with ivory- 
white flowers, affording 
a charming contrast to 
equally large specimens 
of the pink - flowered 
kind. How is it that 
this beautiful white Pea 

is so little grown? One often sees the type 
in the form of large effective bushes, but 
its white variety appears to be blit little 
known. It is, however, quite as hardy and 
quite as vigorous as the .pink-flowered 
Its value for cutting h4grcai,Yi 
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A perennial Foxglove (Digitalis dubia). 


than this Everlasting Pea.— Suburban Gar 

DENER. 

The Variegated Gladwin. Although the 
Gladwin is sometimes cultivated in wild gar¬ 
dens largely for the sake of the open capsules, 
with their coral coloured seeds, which look so 


bright in the winter months, either in the 
open or in the house, the variegated variety 
might have a more extended cultivation. It 
does not flower so freely as the green-leaved 
one, but the variegation is both good and 
constant, and in the border the green and 
white-striped leaves look bright at all times. 
But few people are aware of its usefulness 
as a plant for the house, as a good specimen 
in a pot will stand the confinement of a 
house much better than many things more 
commonly grown, and all the year round it 
will be a pretty object in the window. It is 
a moisture-lover, but will also flourish in a 
much drier place than its native haunts 
would suggest, and in a dry border the vario.- 
gated Gladwin (Iris foetidissima variegata) 
grows quite satisfactorily. The flowers are 
bluish, but, as already said, are not so free 
as on the green-leaved form. The typical I. 
foetidissima can be raised from seeds, but the 
variegated one will hardly reproduce the 
variegation, and will, probably, give green¬ 
leaved seedlings.—S. Arnott. 

Canterbury Bells. — Will you kindly inform me 
the best, way to iio to work to get a good show of 
Canterbury Bells for summer of 1919?— W. M. C. 

[As it is now rather late, you should at 
once sow some seeds in a shallow box or pan, 
and place in a frame or stand on a shelf in 
the greenhouse. Keep them shaded until tho 
seedlings show through the soil. As the seeds 
are very small, you must be careful and not 
cover too heavily. Harden the seedlings off, 
and when they are large enough to handle, 
they should be transplanted to an open posi¬ 
tion anywhere, in rows 10 inches wide and 
about the same distance from plant to plant. 
Here they will stay until the first week in 
October, when they should he put out into 
the place where they are to flower. Each 
plant will have a good ball of earth attached 
to its roots, and will not feel the check at all. 
The transplanting induces such a 6tocky 
growth, compared with that of those which 
remain all summer in the seed-bed, that time 
is well spent in giving them space to grow 
and strengthen. When finally planted out the 
plants should be given a distance from each 
other of 18 inches, which allows space for the 
side branches to develop properly. Some 
plants need support when in flower. This is 
best done by placing a rather stout stake to 
the centre shoot, looping the side growths to 
the stake in the middle in a loose manner, so 
as to avoid a “bunchy” appearance when in 
flower.] 

Foxgloves. —The Foxgloves are now in full 
beauty in gardens, but they are not, where 
space is large, always grown in a way to dis¬ 
play them to advantage. The tall, stately 
apikes are handsome when rising from a 
groundwork of dwarf shrubs. One sees many 
poor forms in gardens, but splendid strains 
may be bad, with large Gloxinia-like flowers 
of much beauty. It is on this account that 
the name of Gloxinia flowered has been given 
to them, in which the blooms are of varied 
colour from pure-white to deep purple, some 
beautifully blotched and spotted on the self¬ 
ground. These are verv different from the 
common, dingy rose-purple form usually seen 
in gardens. 

Lilium rubellum from seeds. -The corre¬ 
spondent of The Field , whose communication 
is given in Gardening for July 4th, would 
appear to have found out a very satisfactory 
way of naturalising this pretty Japanese Lily 
by raising it from seeds. This is indeed for¬ 
tunate, and it is to be hoped that others will 
profit thereby, for as far as establishing im¬ 
ported bulbs, it has proved to be a very disap¬ 
pointing Lily. In this respect it is much on 
a par with the closely allied L. Krameri, for 
of neither of them can at any time home¬ 
grown bulbs be obtained. By home-grown 
l do not mean the survivors of an importation 
made the year before, blit good, plump bulbs 
of English growth.—X. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ’ - New Edition, 10th, recited, unth detcrip- 
ti'jn# of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement , UlvMrated on tcood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s .; pout free, Jos. Gd. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in S trols., half vellum, iUs. neit. Of 
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VEGETABLES. 


ADVANTAGES OF MULCHING. 

In dry, hot summer weather, after the ground 
has been previously warmed by means of sun- 
lieat, surface-mulchings or thin coverings of 
suitable material are highly beneficial, not 
only in the vegetable quarters, but also in 
the' fruit and flower-gardens. This plan, 
when adopted, saves much labour in watering, 
and helps to enrich the soil. If we mulch a 
Vine-border in autumn with litter, leaves, or 
half-rotten manure, those materials will, to 
some extent, retain the heat absorbed during 
summer, and will help to keep the roots warm 
in winter; but if the mulching be left on 
during the warm days of spring and the early 
part of summer, it will prevent the roots 
being benefited by the heat derived from the 
increased sunshine of that period. It is 
clear, therefore, that both in the case of 
vegetables and that of flower-beds it is neces¬ 
sary that the soiL should he warmed to some 
extent, before the mulching is applied, as 
after that is done, not only is moisture longer 
retained in the ground, but the soil is kept 
proportionately cooler than it otherwise 
would have been. Mulchings arc disliked by 
some in gardens on account of their untidy 
appearance, especially when scattered about 
by the scratching of birds in search of food 
in hot, dry weather, but their benefit to 
vegetation at such dry times cannot be over¬ 
rated. The best material for mulching is 
partly decayed hotbed manure ; but when this 
cannot be obtained, short Grass from the 
lawn-mowings may be used at a substitute 
with advantage. Seaweed is also excellent 
material. All fruit and vegetable crops are, 
as just stated, benefited by being mulched, 
but some more so than others. 'I'he Rasp¬ 
berry, which delights in a moist soil with its 
roots near the surface, should always be, 
mulched in dry situations. Even on soils 
that are thin and otherwise unsuitable for 
Raspberries, good crops have been obtained 
by the aid of mulchings. Pyramidal and 
bush fruit-trees should also be mulched if 
possible, especially in dry seasons, with lmlf- 
rotten manure. Its good effect on the growtli 
of young Gooseberries and Currants and on 
that of stone-fruits is very marked. All 
newly-planted trees are the better, too, for 
being mulched both in winter and summer. 
As regards Strawberries, the crop is often 
quite doubled in hulk when the plants are 
properly and carefully mulched when they 
conic into bloom. Celery, too. when mulched 
in the trenches with short Grass requires 
but little water. In dry summers, and more 
especially towards autumn, Peas become 
affected with mildew unless a good mulching 
of manure about a foot wide be laid along 
the sides of the rows, a mode of treatment 
which greatly benefits the crop. Winter 
'Greens and autumn Cauliflowers grow slowly 
when planted in dry, hot weather in June, 
hut if the ground be sprinkled over with short, 
Grass, they will generally be found to grow 
away freely. In the flower-garden mulchings 
are highly beneficial, but they arc unsightly 
unless covered over with fine soil. In the 
case of Calceolarias it is well-nigh indispen¬ 
sable in order to maintain healthy vigour 
ami keep off disease. Ireeines, which are 
moisture-loving plants, when well mulched, 
thrive well in situations in which they would 
otherwise scarcely exist. Roses, too, should 
be mulched with horse-manure, the fertilising 
properties of which get washed down by 
means of rain and artificial watering to the 
roots. Plums, Peaches, Figs, or Vines grown 
in large pots should be mulched two or three 
times during the growing season, inasmuch as 
the roots are generally near the surface, and 
are liable to suffer from want of water. 

Setting aside the advantages of mulching 
as regards the saving of labour and retaining 
moisture in the soil, it keeps the roots in an 
even temperature, and prevents the escape of 
warmth from the ground in cold weather. 


Lettuces in trenches. — Where ma 
hundreds of Lettuces arc needed, transplai 
ing is almost compulsory, and then, she 
the weather l>e hot nnd-sjrv, difficult] ' 
experienced in induing £lnv pi 
away freely, or growlkJJ th 



premature running to seed occurs. When the 
demand is limited, means are more easily 
practised for the prevention of collapse or 
unsatisfactory growth. Shallow trenches cap¬ 
able of holding a few score of plants are 
easily thrown out, and in these the plants 
can be easily watered and temporary shade 
afforded by placing a few evergreen branches 
on either side of the trench. The labour of 
this may at first sight seem great, but in 
shallow, porous soils it is a gain in the end. 


HOW TO USE MANURES. 

II.—Lime and Liming. 

The presence of lime in the soil is a matter 
of the greatest moment to the gardener, be¬ 
cause without it he cannot manure to the 
best advantage, and his crops cannot ob¬ 
tain all even of the existing plant food in the 
soil. The gardener must keep up the supply 
of lime if he is to maintain the fertility of 
his soil. If he does not it is of no use for 
him to apply manures or expect good crops. 
A trifling quantity of lime is needed as a 
direct plant food, but this is a small matter 
compared with the other work which lime 
docs, and which we will proceed to examine 
in detail. 

In the first place, liine lias a purely 
mechanical effect on soils. It improves the 
texture of both heavy and light soils, making 
the former lighter and the latter heavier. At 
first sight this seems paradoxical, but the ex¬ 
planation is simple. In both cases the effect 
of the lime is to coagulate the soil particles. 
With the light soil it can plainly be seen 
that this must result in a binding together 
of the particles, making the whole more 
solid. But what about the heavy soil? Here 
the effect is in reality exactly the same. A 
heavy soil, such as a clay, consists of very 
fine particles closely packed together; that 
is why it is a heavy soil. The lime coagu¬ 
lates these fine particles into a smaller num¬ 
ber of larger ones which do not adhere so 
closely, and so the soil is made more porous 
and workable. Thus both light and heavy 
soils are improved in texture by the applica¬ 
tion of lime. Next we come to the chemical 
effects of lime, which are of considerably 
greater importance. It 1ms already been ex- 
ilained that plant foods must be in a soluble 
orni before they become available to the 
plants—before they can be absorbed and 
taken up through the roots. To enable them 
to get into this desirable form the presence 
of a basic substance like lime is necessary. 
Hardly any chemical manures yield their 
full value without it (only basic slag, basic 
superphosphate, and nitrate of soda are in¬ 
dependent), and organic manures need it to 
help in their decay. Many a highly culti¬ 
vated, black, old garden soil contains a rich 
store of plant foods, only waiting to l>e re¬ 
leased by the application of lime, which 
would do more good than a heavy dressing 
of manure. If the soil is kept constantly sup¬ 
plied with lime, not only are reserves of 
plant food gradually unlocked, but any 
manures that are applied quickly become 
available, and the formation of insoluble 
compounds is prevented. 

Closely connected with the chemical effects 
of lime is its effect on the soil germs or 
bacteria, which are responsible for many of 
the beneficial changes which materials 
undergo in the soil. These bacteria cannot 
do their work in a sour or acid soil, but must 
have a neutral or slightly nlkaline condition 
if they are to grow and multipty. The more 
highly a soil is manured the more often does 
it require lime, but, generally speaking, it 
is enough if lime is applied every three or 
four years. In the garden the vegetable 
quarters require it most, but it is also useful 
amongst the fruit-trees and on the lawns. It 
is a general sweetener of sour soil, and dis¬ 
courages such growths as Rushes. Moss, and 
Sorrel. It also makes the soil distasteful to 
insects, though it may not directly kill many, 
and it is a preventive of the finger and-toe 
and club-root diseases which attack Turnips 
and Cabbages. There is a simple test for the 
presence of lime, which is sometimes useful 
when dealing with fresh land. A sample of 
the soil is placed in a tumbler, and weak 
hydrochloric acid poured on. If the mixture 
effervesces freely it may be considered that 


there is sufficient lime, but if there is only 
feeble effervescence, or none at all, the soil 
requires more lime. 

There are several forms in which lime may 
be given. The handiest for most gardeners 
is, probably, ordinary quicklime obtained 
from the builder’s yard in the familiar 
lumps. This is often simply spread on the 
surface in lumps and allowed to sluke there. 
This is a somewhat rough-and-ready plan, 
but may be considered effective. A more 
even dressing may, however, be given by 
slaking the lime in heaps with a little water 
first, and then spreading with shovels or 
sowing with the hands when cool. As good 
a way as any is to make small heaps about 
the land, water them through a coarse rose, 
and cover with sacks or with a layer of soil. 
Then, when slaked, the heaps may be broken 
down and spread as evenly as possible over 
the surface. The slaked lime is unpleasant 
stuff to handle, and care should be taken to 
keep it from the eyes and face. Most people 
aro content to give a fair sprinkling, or to 
make the surface look quite white, but thosj 
who like to be more exact may give from 
3 oz. to 8 oz. per square yard, or from 10 cwt. 
to a ton per acre. The modern practice is 
to give small dressings fairly often rather 
than heavy ones seldom. The application is 
best made in February on arable land, but in 
autumn on Grass land. 

Ground lime, which has come much into 
favour of recent years, is simply quicklime 
ground into a fine powder. It is the mast 
effective of all forms, because it reaches the 
soil actually as quicklime, and as it lies on 
the surface slakes down into an exceedingly 
finely-divided state, in which it can become 
most closely incorporated with the soil. 
Small dressings are the rule with this lime- 
10 cwt. per acre, or from 3 oz. to 5 oz. per 
square yard. Gas-lime is an evil-smelling 
waste product from the gasworks, and should, 
as a rule, be avoided by the gardener. It is 
sometimes useful ns an insecticide, but must 
bo applied only to vacant plots, as it con¬ 
tains poisonous compounds, which render 
the soil unsuitable for the growth of plants 
for at least three months alter the applica¬ 
tion. A common dressing is from one ton 
to 2 tons per acre, or from 8 oz. to 1 lb. 
per square yard, applied in the autumn, 
when it is left exposed on the surface to get 
rid of its poisonous properties before it is 
dug in and the land prepared for a crop in 
the spring. If ground clmlk can be obtained 
cheaply, as it can sometimes near chalk pits, 
this may be applied instead of lime. It is 
found to l>e almost, if not quite, as effective. 
As a matter of fact, it comes almost to the 
same thing, as lime becomes chalk as soon 
as it is slaked -that is, directly it touches 
the moist surface of the soil. The only ad¬ 
vantage of lime is that it reaches the soil in 
a more finely-divided state, and is more 
effective as an insecticide. It is usual to give 
heavier dressings than of lime—«ay, from 
two to five tons per acre, or from 1 lb. to 
3 lb. per square yard. The application may 
be made at any time during the winter. 

B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Radishes. —We are so accustomed to grow 
but two or three varieties of Radishes that 
it comes as a surprise to learn of a collection 
of thirty varieties being staged by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., grown at Rothesay, and 
shown in London. The long whites included 
Delicacy, having broad shoulders, tapering 
to 4 inches long, Long Blanc du Mai, the true 
Long White, Long White Naples, and Do Do 
Russian, the last having very long, narrow 
roots; and the long white Siecle, medium¬ 
sized, and very handsome. There were aVjo 
the white Olive-shaped and white Turnip- 
rooted. Of Long Red, Wood’s Scarlet Frame 
was the l>est ; also shown were Long Ou 
Rave. Large Rosy red. Beck’s Scarlet, ^Long 
Brightest Scarlet, and Long Crimson. There 
were also Scarlet Olive-shaped, new Giant 
Forcing, French Breakfast, Earliest Scarlet, 
and Red Turnip-rooted; also Violet Olive, 
having white tips and Round Violet Hatif. 
There were other long and round forms, such 
ns would not suit our tastes. The collection 
was sent to show varieties in commerce, of 
which there are so many.—D. 
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ORCHIDS. 


L.ELIO-CATTLE YA VIOLETTA. 
There is now a great number of Lselio- 
Cattleya hybrids which are highly appre¬ 
ciated. The illustration shows one of these 
—viz., L.-C. Violetta, a hybrid which was 
raised by Mr. Charlesworth, of Heaton, 
Bradford, who for many years has made a 
special study of everything appertaining to 
the hybridisation of almost all kinds of 
Orchids. When Mr. Charlesworth showed 
the plant before the committee of the North 
of England and Manchester Orchid Society, 
on October 2nd, 1902, it was greatly admired 
—^so much so that an award of merit was 
unanimously given as a distinct and pretty 
hybrid. Ite parents are Ltelia purpurata and 
Cattleva Gaskelliana, both very free growing 
and free flowering species ; the progeny like¬ 
wise has the same good qualities. The char¬ 
acteristics of the whole plant, flowers, etc., 


FERNS* 

FERNS FOR BASKETS. 

Many Ferns thrive remarkably well planted 
in wire-baskets 6U6pended from the roof of 
the greenhouse, stove, or indoor fernerj', as 
the case may be. A special advantage of this 
plan of culture is that many Ferns are more 
effective in this way, and, apparently, are 
much happier than when placed in pots. By 
growing the drooping species of Ferns in sus¬ 
pended baskets, a large area of otherwise un¬ 
used space may be turned to good account, 
and where stage room is limited, this is a 
consideration not to be lost sight of. Capi¬ 
tal baskets are those made of stout galvanised 
wire, and these should be half globe-shaped, 
with three wires as arms by which to suspend 
them. The baskets may vary in size from 
6 inches to 2 feet in diameter, the depth de¬ 
creasing as the basket widens, so that a bas- 


Selaginellas for the purpose in view: Da- 
vallia Mooreana for the central plant, with 
Selaginella flexuosa for the sides. These two 
graceful plants combine with the most charm¬ 
ing effect, the pale green of the Davallia and 
the striking character of the spreading fronds 
going well with the slender growths of the 
Selaginella, the leaves of which are dark 
shining green and the stems purplish- 
coloured. Selaginella Kraussiana may ho 
used for boskets containing plants of the fol¬ 
lowing : Adi an turn Farleyense, a first-rate 
basket plant; A. gracilliinum, beautiful any¬ 
where, but particularly so when grown in a 
basket; A amabile, the best of all the Adian 
turns for basket work; and A. Edgworthi, 
syn. A. caudatum. Other Adiantums, no 
doubt, will do well under basket treatment. 
Polvpodium appendiculatum is very suitable, 
and so also are Ptcris scftbcrula, Pteris cre- 
tica, and Pteris eretica albo-lineata. That 
Ferns can be well grown in baskets is now 



Laelio-Cattleya Violetta. From a photograph in Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Son’s nursery at Chelsea. 


are exactly intermediate between those of the 
two parents. L.-C. Violetta requires the I 
same kind of treatment as that afforded to | 
other Cattleyas and Lselias—viz., its sur¬ 
roundings should be kept clean, with plenty 
of fresh air whenever the weather outside is ' 
suitable, water being given in moderate | 
quantities each time the compost has become 
fairly dry. The plant grows very well in a 
pot, with well-drained fibrous peat, Osmunda 
fibre or Polypodium fibre to root into, taking 
care that ample drainage is provided. The 
blooms of this pretty hybrid will continue in ' 
full beauty for several weeks if no water from 
the syringe or water-pot is allowed to fall ; 
upon them. Some of the hybrids are, like C. 
Gaskelliana, very sweetly scented, and a few 1 
plants when in bloom will send a very i 
pleasant odour throughout the whole house. , 

Index to Volume XXIX.—The binding covers , 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, | 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
linker, post free, for 2i. I 
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ket 2 feet across is only 1 foot deep, while 
these of G inches in width are the same in 
depth. A lining of thin slices of fibrous peat 
should he placed all around on the inside of 
the basket, which is then filled up with a 
compost according to the requirements of 
the plants it is intended to contain. Two 
kinds of Ferns or a Fern and a Selaginella 
may be planted in each basket, the one to 
occupy the upper portion, the other to cover 
the soil and sides of the basket. If the 
house in which these baskets are suspended 
is not kept very moist, it will be found safer 
to take down each basket once a day in the 
growing season and dip the whole into water. 
Less water will, of course, be required in 
winter. A stout iron rod with a hook at the 
top is a useful tool for taking down the bas¬ 
kets. A little attention is necessary at first 
to the training of the growths which are to 
cover the sides, after which the plants may be 
allowed to take their own way. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the most striking Ferns and 


abundantly evident. Of course, it may be 
! said that almost any plant will do well in a 
| basket suspended under glass, and given the 
! proper amount of attention ; but it is the spe- 
I cial adaptability of Ferns for this treatment, 
a.3 seen in their superior appearance, that 
I loads me to recommend this practice for more 
I general adoption in gardens, where suitable 
I positions on the stages for Ferns are but 
limited. H. 


Ferns failing (C .).—The fronds received have 
the appearance of having been scorched by sulphur 
fumes, but it is difficult to determine the actual 
cause. We have known of several instances, where 
the boilers adjoin the house, of sulphur fumes escap¬ 
ing through the walls in consequence of the damper 
having been pushed in too close. This is more likely 
to occur at this senson of the year, when the fires 
are shut olf close during the day. Exposure to cold 
winds is another cause, but as the fronds do not 
show the mischief until a day or two afterwards it 
is often ascribed to some other influence. The sun 
coming on the fronds while they are damp will nl*o 
caiue discoloration. An overdose of manure-water 
will have the same effect. The Adiantums are very 
sensitive, especially when the fronds are young. 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The weather has become 
so warm now that nearly all plants usually 
grown in the conservatory will do as well, if 
not better, outside. The only plants requir¬ 
ing protection are those flowering that would 
soon perish if unduly exposed to the hot air 
outside. When plants are first taken out of 
the conservatory, shade must be given to 
harden the foliage. Very often there is a 
north wall where a coal-ash bed can be made 
for the plants to stand upon, or a temporary 
structure can easily be made with a few poles 
or scantlings, and covered with canvas. A 
place of this kind is always useful, as when 
not required for greenhouse plants it can 
l>e used for newly imported Azaleas, and later 
for late-blooming Chrysanthemums, and 
every plant-growing establishment should 
have a north-house to keep retarded plants in 
till they are wanted in the conservatory. 
Heaths are not grown so much now as they 
might be, as some of the species are always 
in flower, and the north-house now is the 
place for them. The demand for long¬ 
stemmed flowers for cutting has driven out 
the Heaths, and many other lreautiful plants 
that were common fifty years ago, and Fuch¬ 
sias are not so good or so well grown as 
they were. But there are compensations. 
There are Lilies in abundance nil the year 
round ; Carnations, too, have made rapid 
strides, especially since the introduction of 
the American varieties. Something more 
might be done with Oleanders, though they 
can scarcely Ik; called good cutting flowers, 
but they are bright and showy in summer, 
and are lasting. There are many varieties 
cultivated on the Continent which, if intro¬ 
duced, might stimulate demand. Those who 
have not ordered their Narcissi should do so 
soon, as August is a good month for planting 
the early varieties. Those who grow their 
own Freesios should expose the pots to the 
sunshine, as a good roasting in the sun in¬ 
creases the flowering capacity. Finish pot 
ting Chrysanthemums, and stand them thinly 
in an open position. Use the hose or 
syringe every evening, and damp the ashes 
on which they stand. 

Stove foliage plants.— Caladiums will 
now be at their best, and if they have to be 
taken from the stove for any decorative pur- 
oses, as little shading as is consistent with 
eeping the plants in condition should be 
used, and air should be given freely. If the 
Bj'ringe is used, only pure rain-water should 
be given, as the leaves show' the least taint 
of the water, especially if it arises from lime, 
and the same may be said about all bright¬ 
leaved foliage plants. If the water is not 
pure, the syringe should be laid aside and 
vapour raised by damping floors frequently. 
This should be done at least, three times a 
day; oftencr in hot weather. It will hardly 
be necessary to light fires during hot 
weather, as they will do more harm than good 
so long as the thermometer remains above 
00 degs. If it is necessary to repot any 
Palms or other plants, get it done now, so 
that the pots may be full of roots before 
winter. This refers to specimen plants only, 
as young stulT is being shifted all winter in 
heat. 

Late vinery. For the most part, the 
Grape thinning has been done, blit it is 
often necessary to again look over the 
bunches to remove small, seedless lierries 
and relieve the tight places, if there are any 
in the bunches. All sub-laterals should be 
stopped promptly, as the work will l>e better 
done by the main leaves than soft spray. 
Muscat Grapes, when ripening, should have 
all the light possible. Sometimes the leaves 
are tied on one side, to permit the sunshine 
to stream through. To get the amber tint, 
so much appreciated, exposure to light is 
necessary. Black Grapes require a good 
covering of foliage to colour well. The 
supply of water should not be stopped till 
the Grapes are ripe. If all the plants in pots 
can be taken out of the house, the inside 
borders can lx? covered with clean litter. 
This will cheek evaporation, and keep down 
dust. It has l>een found necessary to Rliado 
the early houses during the hot weather, to 
keep down the temperature. ^-Olt/Hfle bor 
ders, even when n V)ofr 4&/- homg p^jvatered 


during very hot weather. Of course, liquid- 
manure is given. 

Work among Cucumbers.— Frequent light 
top-dressings are very beneficial, so as to 
cover exposed roots, and afford the requisite 
nourishment. Liquid-manure may bo given 
when necessary. All water used for Melons 
and Cucumbers should stand in the sun¬ 
shine several hours before using it. If in 
open tanks, the exposure will be complete, 
but very often where town or pump-water 
is used the tanks are absent or deficient in 
size, then tubs should be placed in suitable 
positions and filled from time to time. Cu¬ 
cumbers should be looked over at least once 
a week, to stop all young shoots one leaf 
beyond the young fruits, and remove all ex¬ 
hausted wood and old foliage. The object 
to aim at is to keep the plants full of young 
bearing wood, and all fruits should be cut 
when large enough for use. 

Mushroom-beds.— Suitable stable-manure 
should be collected as fast as possible now 
for making up beds under cover. For the 
present, beds may be mode in an open shed 
on the north side of a wall, reserving the 
Mushroom-house for the winter beds, as the 
usual warm Mushroom-houses are generally 
too small for all the work which can be done 
in them. Of course, Mushroom-l>eds can he 
made up yet in any cool position outside, 
but, if possible, the manure should lx? col¬ 
lected and prepared under cover, not exposed 
to rain. Only the longest of the litter should 
be shaken out, and the manure left in nar¬ 
row ridge-shaped heaps to ferment mildly, 
to l>e turned over when the heat rises. The 
beds may be made up after ten days’ pre¬ 
paration, and the spawn inserted when the 
leat is steady at 85 degs. or so. The soil 
should be added when the spawn has begun 
to run. 

Cold-frames. These are very useful now 
for Primulas, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, etc. 
These things will do better during hot 
weather if the frames occupy a partially- 
shaded position ; at, any rnte, during the 
hottest part of the day a thin shade must be 
used, air should be given very freely night 
and day, and every afternoon the plants 
should be sprinkled with a ro9ed-pot. 

Outdoor garden. —Rain is much needed 
for lawns and flowers, though where the 
land was well broken up and manured 1>e- 
fore planting, Roses anil herbaceous plants 
are flowering well, but if the dry weather 
continues some help should be given, in the 
shape of mulch and water. To keep Sweet 
Peas in condition liquid-manure should be 
given at least three times a week in the 
evening. The seed-pods also should be picked 
off. Where seedling perennials or biennials 
have not yet been transplanted from seed¬ 
beds, the first opportunity should Ik? taken 
to forward the work. Narcissus bulbs should 
be lifted, dried, and sorted ready for re¬ 
planting during the early autumn. The 
usual propagating work may go on now. 
This' will include budding Roses and orna¬ 
mental shrubs, layering anything which may 
be difficult to strike as a cutting. Chi- 
monanthus fragrans is rather difficult to 
strike as a cutting, but the young shoots can 
he layered. Wistarias and Clematises are 
easily propagated from layers, but roots will 
not form without moisture. All the Dianthus 
family can be layered now, and the layers 
kept moist till rain comes. Leaf or cari>et 
beds will require a good deal of pinching now 
to keep the patterns distinct. 

Fruit garden. Continue the selecting and 
layering of suitable runners of Strawlrerry- 
plants for next season’s forcing and planting. 
The usual course aTler the planks have been 
detached from their parents is to pot the 
strongest and plant out the remainder. All 
the little plants must have water every even 
ing. especially if in small pots, until well 
rooted, unless rain comes in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties to keep the soil moist. Destroy all blind 
or barren plants, os it is very rare for a 
blind plant to become fertile. The Straw¬ 
berry ln'ing dioecious may account for some, 
if not all. of the barrenness. Wall-trees nro 
requiring a good deal of attention now in 
thinning and shortening young wood, mulch¬ 
ing and watering the tr<?es which are bear¬ 
ing good crops, especially those on south 


walls. Figs ought not to fail to bear if the 
rooks were kept under control. Fig-trees 
should be planted on prepared stations, to 
prevent the roots going down. It is this deep 
rooting which produces the gross, soft, un¬ 
ripe wood that cannot bring the fruit to per¬ 
fection. Keep the roots near the surface, and 
give rich top-dressings, then fine Figs may 
be gathered. Remove all soft shoots from 
wall-trees now, but do not deal severely in 
the way of pruning with bush or pyramid 
trees. The young shoots of Grape Vines on 
walls should he thinned and stopped one 
leaf beyond the bunch of Grapes. Extreme 
drought often brings on mildew. To 
counteract this, mulch with manure and 
water freely if the weather is dry. 

Vegetable garden. —Dress Turnips just up 
with newly-slaked lime, to cheek the ravages 
of the fly or beetle, and use the hoe freely, 
as all insects dislike disturbance, and the 
dust raised by hoeing in hot, dry weather has 
some effect in scattering the fly. All Turnips 
sown now will benefit from a little artificial 
manure sown in the drills with the seeds, as 
this helps to rush the plants past the fly-eat¬ 
ing stage, and the hoe will keep them moving 
afterwards. Everything planted or sown 
now should be shaded if there does not come 
rain in sufficient abundance. It may be as 
well to delay sowing Cabbage or Spinach for 
the present, ns the ground being warm, 
when the requisite moisture comes growth 
will bo rapid, therefore the first of August 
will be time enough, except in the extreme 
north, to sow Cabbage and autumn Spinach. 
Onions also may Ik? sown first week in 
August, anil we need not limit ourselves to 
the Tripoli varieties. Ailsa Craig, James’s 
Long Keeping, and Magnum Bonuin may be 
sown in August for transplanting in spring. 
These may take the place of the usual sow¬ 
ing in heat in February. Gather all Peas 
and Beans before they get old, as if left to 
ripen seed the plants cease to l.ear. Winter 
Greens are still being planted as land l>e- 
comes vacant. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 27th .—Sowed several kinds of early 
Cabbages for spring use. Shall make a 
further sowing in about ten days. Pricked 
off Cinerarias into boxes. Sowed another 
pinch of seeds for spring flowering. The 
seeds soon germinate, and the plants are 
grown cool always. Earthed up Celery. Th>* 
blanching was started a short time ago with 
paper collars. More Celery and Leeks are 
being planted, including a few rows of the 
Turnip-rooted variety. 

July 2Sth .—Put in several boxes of cut¬ 
tings of the Silver-leaved Euonymus. These 
root well in the Fern-house, where it is 
shady and moist. Early Potatoes are being 
lifted and the ground prepared for Turnips 
and other crops. Hooted Strawberry-runners 
are being detached from the parent plants, 
and are stood thinly on a coal ash-bed. They 
will be placed in 6 inch pots for forcing 
shortly. Elton Pine Strawberry is fruiting 
well under a west wall. This is a very use¬ 
ful old variety for late use. 

July 29th'— Liquid-manure is given to 
Melons swelling their fruits. Planted an¬ 
other frame on hot-l>eit for late use. Early 
morning ventilation is given to keep the 
foliage sturdy. No shade is given. The 
frame is closed and the plants sprinkled at 
four o’clock. The inside of the frame is 
washed over with lime and sulphur before 
the Melons are planted, and there is no 
trouble with red spider. Broad Beans from 
which the pods have been gathered will be 
cut down and mulched with manure for a 
second crop. 

July 30th .—Winter Greens of various 
kinds are still being planted. Sowed 
Spinach for autumn use ; shall sow again for 
winter. Occasionally a plant of this sowing 
may holt, but when the run plants are pulled 
there are enough left to make a good crop, 
and this sowing is very useful for the 
autumn. This crop follows early Potatoes 
without digging, hut a sprinkling of artificial 
manure is given and hoed or raked in. 
|‘ Sowed Chervil. 

1 URB ANA-CHAN'PA ON 
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July 31st.— Looked over Peach wall to re¬ 
move leaves which hang over and shade the 
fruits. Very often the leaves can be thrust 
on one side, but, if necessary, a few may be 
removed for the fruits to obtain full ex¬ 
posure. Shifted on Poinsettias and other 
winter-flowering stove plants. Scarlet Sal¬ 
vias have been planted out for the most part, 
as we want large plants ; but strong shoots 
have been pinched to keep the plants bushy. 
Pricked out seedling Pansies and Violas. 
Put in cuttings of various hardy plants in 
frame reserved for the purpose. 

August 1st .—Carnations are now being 
layered for propagating purposes. The 
space between the plants is increased to 
15 inch as to give room, and the plants are 
surrounded with gritty compost, into which 
the layers are pegged. In staking Chrysan¬ 
themums Bamboo canes are used, and the 
canes are secured to wires, to prevent dis¬ 
turbance from wind. Some of the hardiest 
fine-foliaged plants have been removed from 
conservatory and plunged in sheltered spots 
about the lawn. Orange-trees in tubs and 
pots have also been moved outside for the 
summer. 


“BEAUTIFUL GARDENS.” 

We pity students of gardening who are in¬ 
fluenced by what appears in magazine 
articles about gardens. There is a dread 
example of one such article in Pearson's 
Magazine for July. The first illustration 
shows an “extraordinary flornl clock in an 
Edinburgh garden,” the hands of which are 
moved by an electrical contrivance. Any¬ 
thing sillier or more disgraceful to the name 
of gardening could not be imagined. All the 
rest of the illustrations are of the 
same character, and without the slightest 
indication of beauty in any of them. 
In a view of Lord Armstrong’s garden, 
Cragside, an ugly and a probably needless 
bridge is described as “ harmoniously con¬ 
structed so as to be guile without offence from 
an artistic point of mew." The garden at 
Drummond Ca6tle, of which a view is given, 
is described as “magnificent,” but the view 
shown is devoid of beauty or grace. The gar¬ 
den at Stoke Edith, as shown, looks like bits of 
macaroni spread on the ground by a child. 
And all this dreadful stuff is described under 
the head of “Beautiful Gardens .” 


POULTRY. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

When cockerels and pullets are allowed to 
grow up together, neither thrives nearly so 
well, and as soon as the sexes can be distin¬ 
guished they should be separated. The pul¬ 
lets develop more slowly, and do not attain 
so large a size when they are allowed to mix 
with the cockerels, while the latter are also 
slower in growth, besides which they are con¬ 
tinually fighting among themselves, fre¬ 
quently causing one another grievous damage. 
If the division of the sexes takes place when 
the birds arc quite young, the cockerels will 
live together in peace, but if delayed too 
long, they will fight among themselves, even 
after the pullets have been removed. There 
isstiLl another disadvantage in permitting the 
sexes to mix—namely, that the quality and 
flavour of the flesh are greatly deteriorated— 
an extremely important matter when raising 
chickens for edible purposes. The age at 
which cockerels and pullets can be distin¬ 
guished varies considerably, some breeds de¬ 
veloping more rapidly than others, while 
certain conditions and localities are more 
favourable to speedy growth than are others. 
The 6ex of the light varieties, such as the 
Leghorn or Minorca, can generally be de¬ 
termined when the chickens are from six to 
eight weeks old, whereas it is not always an 
easy matter to distinguish the cockerels from 
the pullets of a heavy breed before they are 
three months old. Birds with upright, single 
combe are the easiest to recognise. Instead 
of separating the sexes, caponising the 
cockerels answers as well, but this, of course, 
spoils them for breeding. 

Young, rather than old, hens should always 
be depended upon for hrywig. Not only do 
hens in their first or scfcondisejpm.'ill M Con¬ 
siderably more eggs thaiKkAVese wlnWPlmve 


passed this age, but, as a rule, the eggs are 
smaller, while they rarely produce such strong 
and healthy chickens. In fact, there are 
very few hens that actually pay for their keep 
after they are two years old. This being so, 
it stands to reason that it must pay the 
ordinary poultry-keeper to dispose of hie 
hens as they finish their second season’s lay¬ 
ing, and the best time for selling such birds 
is during June or July. It is true 
that a rather higher price can usually 
be secured for this class of hen a 
little later in the season, but expe¬ 
rience teaches me that it is better to sell 
them now than to keep them through the 
moult, occupying valuable space, and eating 
stilL more valuable food, even though six¬ 
pence a bird more is obtainable later on. 
There is a very good demand at this time 
for fat old hens, and immediately such birds 
cease laying or forsake their chickens, if they 
have hatched out a brood, they should be 
despatched to market. In sending them 
away, it is of great importance to bear in 
mind the fact that they fetch a better price 
if they arrive at their destination alive. 
Most of these birds are bought by Jews, and 
according to the rites of their religion, any 
flesh they eat must be killed by one of their 
own faith. 

Both adult stock and growing chickens 
thrive much better, and develop larger and 
stouter frames and constitutions, if they are 
provided with plenty of shelter from the sun. 
Few people seem to realise that too much 
sun is as bad as too little, and many deaths 
are undoubtedly caused through the neglect 
of this necessary precaution. On many 
places there is an abundance of natural 
shade, and this, of course, is all that can be 
desired; but when such is lacking, some 
artificial shelter should be provided. Flake 
or basket hurdles distributed about the field 
answer very well indeed, and in most districts 
large ones can be secured for a shilling each. 
Two ordinary hurdles fastened together, with 
a layer of straw between, are also extremely 
useful, but they possess the disadvantage of 
quickly becoming untidy, and scattering odd 
pieces of straw' about the place. During hot 
weather it is a good plan to place the drink¬ 
ing vessels in the shade, as tepid water has 
an injurious effect upon fowls, particularly 
young stock. 

It often happens that during May and the 
greater part of June space is very scarce on 
farms and small holdings, as poultry must be 
kept away from the standing Grass. Once 
haymaking is over, however, the land should 
be heavily stocked with poultry, not only for 
the sake of the birds, but also for the sake 
of the land itself. So far ns the birds are 
concerned, it does them a deal of good to get 
on to fresh ground, especially land that has 
had no stock upon it for some time, as it is 
so exceedingly rich in animal and vegetable 
life. Portable houses should be scattered far 
and wide, and the birds given freedom to 
wander about the whole day long. In this 
manner they will be able, on fairly good 
Land, to almost support themselves, thus re¬ 
ducing the food bill and relatively swelling 
the profits. E. T. B. 


Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Buff chicken (Friar's 71 ill ).—There was 
no organic disease here, but the symptoms 
were those of poisoning; a full analysis, how¬ 
ever, would be required in order to deter¬ 
mine this with certainty. It may be that 
it got hold of some rat-poison or a poison¬ 
ous herb; you had better see if this is at all 
probable. Perhaps you will let me know if 
you experience any further lo>s6es.—J. Frke 
MAN. 

White Chicken (Worcester ).—This chicken 
was tuberculous. I should advise a 


change to fresh ground; use less of the bis¬ 
cuit-food you name (give oatineal and skim- 
milk as soft food), and let the fowds have a 
tonic in their drinking water. Tuberculosis 
seems to be on the increase just now. 
In your case I suppose there is nothing in 
the nature of overcrowding? If there should 
be, of cours?, that would account for these 
—probably the most susceptible birds you 
have—developing this complaint.—J. Free¬ 
man. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot (A. E. Cliffe).- This appears to he 
one of those many cases in which birds never 
become properly acclimatised. The parrot 
died of inflammation of the lungs. Parrots 
are predisposed to this when they are 
brought over—the overcrowding and gene¬ 
rally insanitary methods of caging them on 
board ship are responsible for many such 
cases—though, of course, I have no means of 
knowing how long it is since this bird was 
imported. I do not think anything more 
could have been done for it. You have to 
take your chance when you buy a parrot: you 
may get two or three in succession, all of 
which die. Then you may get hold of one 
that lives and thrives.—J. Freeman. 

Hartz Mountain Canary (Canterbury).— 
A Hartz Mountain canary is a native of a 
fairly high region, and would thrive well at 
the altitude named during August and Sep¬ 
tember. Care should, however, be taken to 
house in a box-cage—a cage with the front 
only wired—and to hang in a suitable posi¬ 
tion. There is some risk during the journey, 
though much depends upon the weather of 
the moment and whether the bird is given 
personal attention or not. If you could place 
the bird in an outdoor aviary now, and keep 
it there until the start of the journey, it 
would run less risk of catching cold than if 
caged indoors. During the journey, it is ad¬ 
visable to cover the front of the cage with 
gauze should the weather be at all cool. Just 
before the journey, and for a few days after¬ 
wards, give the bird a little hemp. Should 
it catch a little cold, however, give soft food 
only until recovered.—J. T. Bird. 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Removing bushes, etc., from garden.— Can I 

remove Gooecberry and Currant-bushes, also Rose- 
trees, Carnations, etc., from a garden? I am under 
notice to leave in September to make room for 
owner. All the above have been planted by me, and 
garden is now in good condition, but it was a wilder¬ 
ness when I went into it about eight ycara ago. For 
crops, such as Potatoes, Parsnips, etc., that may not 
be At to lift by September, can 1 claim anything, or 
must I remove them? I have grown plants and 
vegetables for sale in my spare time, and the owner 
may make me an offer to leave things as they are, 
but I arn inclined to think lie will not.— Business. 

[You give me no information whatever as 
to the terms of your tenancy. It makes all 
the difference in the world if you can show 
that you took the holding on condition that 
it should be treated as a market-garden. If 
such an agreement lias been made between 
you and your landlord, in writing, then you 
come under the benefits of the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895; or, 
again, if you had then been in possession 
(i.e., in 1895) and were using the holding as 
a market-garden the same applies. But if 
you were not and no such agreement has bepn 
made, you have no right whatever to remove 
or to be compensated for any of the items 
you refer to, although you cannot be pre¬ 
vented from removing such things as Pota¬ 
toes, etc. My idea is that you had better ask 
the landlord whether he will take over from 
you the crops, etc., and, if he is reasonable, 
settle with him in a friendly way.— Bar¬ 
rister.] _ 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The quarterly meeting of this 
society was held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Thomas Winter in the chair. Six new mem¬ 
bers were elected, making a total of forty-five 
this year. The usual quarterly grants were 
made to members on the benevolent fund. 
The amount of sick pay for the mouth was 
£41 18s. This is ratherheavy for this time 
of the year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and angwert are inserted in 
Qardkni.no free of charge if correspondent a follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and hot more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followin / 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves ami shoots as well as jlowcrs 
aiul fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is neccssart / 
that three examples showing the range of form of each, 
kind should be sent. Not mare than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose Yellow Scotch {Paddy ).—The name of the 
Rose is the Yellow Scotch or William's Yellow. The 
dumping off of the blossoms is probably owing to 
the heavy dew or rains, or the plants may he grow¬ 
ing in the shade. Probably, thinning the buds would 
prevent the dumping, as more vigour would be 
thrown into the remaining buds. 

Fuchsia buds dropping O'.).—Want of moisture 
at the roots is the cause of your Fuchsia-buds drop¬ 
ping. Place an inch of horse or cow-manure on each 
put, and thoroughly soak the soil at least twice daily, 
perhaps oftener will be required if the pots are small. 
(Jive plenty of air, and keep the plants as near the 
glass as possible. 

Paeonies unsatisfactory (Subscriber ).—Seldom 
indeed can Pironies be established under three years 
to give satisfaction. If the soil is not deeply dug 
and well manured with considerable attention be¬ 
stowed on supplying them with water during dry 
weather, they are even longer in establishing them- 
selves. An open position away from walls is best for 
ibis hardy plant. Mulch the surface now with horse- 
dung or leaf-mould to conserve the moisture in the 
soil. 


Liquid manure to aid autumn flowering of 
Roses (Seeker). The advice to afford liquid-manure 
in July is given on the assumption that the first crop 
of blossom is over and the liquid assists the plants 
to make a stronger recond growth. You must re¬ 
member Gardening circulates all over the British 
Isles and beyond, and the Roses in many gardens in 
the couth are over by the early part of July. All 
good cultivators are agreed that liquid-manure should 
be withheld when the buds begin to show colour. 

Cosmos (M .).—These are not Australian, but Mexi¬ 
can plants of the Composite family. One species, 
c. hipinnatuA, is a handsome annual, growing from 
:i fci-t to r> feet in height, having finely-divided, 
feathery foliage, and large, Dahlia-like blossoms of 
a large red purple with yellow centre. It requires 
to he treated as a tender annual. The seeds should 
be sown in February or March in a heated frame, 
transplanting the seedlings in May to good, rich, 
moist, soil, with a warm exposure. It flowers from 
August to October. 


Rose W. A.Richardson not blooming (F. J. B.). 

-As you say the plant is looking healthy, you must 
not. hr surprised if it does not. blo&som just yet. 
Tln-.se climbing Roses need to make new growths of a 
good length ere they will flower to any great extent. 
Encourage new growth by keeping the soil well hoed, 
and tie the growths upright if the plants are not 
against a wall. Next season do not prune away this 
m w growth, save just the extreme ends. About Sep¬ 
tember pinch out the points of the shoots so 00 to 
as-ist them in ripening. 


Plumbago capensis (F. L.).— This is really a 
vigorous-growing plant, and would not be likely to 
do much good in a 7-inch flower-pot —in fact, the best 
results are obtained by planting it out in a border 
of good soil, allowing it to take the character of a 
climbing plant, growing freely and flowering pro¬ 
fusely ns it always docs. We should repot the plant 
into 9-inch or 10-inch flower-pot, using good yellow 
lo'Uii, decayed manure, leaf-mould, and sand. A little 
fibrous peat Is useful to keep the compost open, and 
tin- roots run freely into it. It is strictly a green¬ 
house plant. 


Delphinium Belladonna (J . L. F .).—This fine 
variety is not grown so largely as formerly, although, 
to our Idea, more beautiful than many of the newer 
kinds that have been raised of recent years. The 
colour of this kind is exquisite —a soft, bright, and 
distinct sky-blue, the flowers appearing throughout 
the summer. It is naturally dwarf, not more than 
3 feet, vigorous and useful for grouping in the front 
of dark, green - leaved shrubs. This Delphinium 
should not he overlooked in the search for mere 
novelties. Its flowers are of value for cutting and 
may be used in the choicest arrangements. 

Roses for two parallel beds (Jas. Lcishmnn).- 
As you would, doubtless, prefer a variety of sorts, we 
should advise you to consider the beds ns distinct 
I he IP-inch path will suffice to divide them. Bed 
No. l would take three rows of twelve each, making 
thirty-six plant* in all. These could be planted in 
half dozens, as it is much better to have five or six 
of a sort than single plants. As you name Antoine 
Kivoire for one. we would recommend for this bed the 
fu l°wmg In addition—namely, Clara Watson. Anna 
li l |v| .-r, Nnhonnaml, Mmc. Kdmdr Midi, and 
r lurence Pemberton. Fo^*~' ” ■ • — 
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No. *2, whichlis of less 
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width than No. 1, you could plant eight varieties in 
blocks of five, thus ; • *, and as you desire yellow 
and salmon colours, you could not do better than 
plant Le l'rogres, Earl of Warwick, Prince do Bul- 
garie, Mme. Fernet Ducher, Dean Bole, Melanie 
Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, and Mrs. Peter Blair. 

Increasing Lavender (A. Violet ).—It is very 
easy to propagate Lavender if side-pieces or branches 
be pulled off from old plants and set in the ground to 
one-third their depth. You may do this in the 
autumn or early winter. The Rosemary is easily in¬ 
creased by cuttings in the spring or by layers in the 
summer. It can also he easily raised from seed sown 
in drills in March or early in April in the open air. 

Dandelions in tennis lawn (Major).— Cut the 
crowns off the Dandelions, and cover the part left in 
the ground with salt, or drop into it two or three 
drops of sulphuric acid. The remedy i.s a very tedious 
one, but there is no better way. unless you care to 
go to the trouble of remaking the lawn. You must 
take care that the Dandelions in waste places near 
by are not allowed to seed, as the seeds are carried 
by the wind for a long distance. 

Belladonna Lilies (Lindens ).—These push up 
their new leaves early in the spring, and upon the 
freedom with which these are produced during the 
summer the blooming in the autumn depends. During 
dry weather, when the foliage Is being produced, give 
an occasional soaking of water with weak liquid- 
manure once or twice. As soon as the leaves ripen 
off, clear them away, and clean the border up before 
the blooms begin to come through the soil. Your 
Hoses have been attacked by what is known us Rose- 
leaf black-blotch. See reply to ** M. Sands,” in our 
issue of June 6th, page 212. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Formal trees for tubs (A. R. R .).—We presume 
that your question refers to the formal clipped trees, 
such us are annually exhibited at the Temple Show. 
Any of the vigorous-growing climbing Rosea would 
suit your purpose; and of strong-growing Vines may 
be especially mentioned Vitas armata, Vitis Coig- 
netiro, Vitis flexuosa, Vitis Tliunbergi, and Vitis 
vinifera apiifolia, the Cut-leaved Vine. 

Cutting back Weigela (G.).— Cut out only the 
old shoots, so as to prevent overcrowding of the 
young growth. Prune in autumn, but we never like 
to see such beautiful shrubs as these so mutilated as 
they sometimes are. Remember that Weigelas always 
flower on the young growths, and therefore it Is im¬ 
portant to retain ns many of these as possible. This 
is a perfectly hardy shrub, and will thrive in any 
part of the garden, even away from a wall. 

FRUIT. 

Peach tree branches dying (F. 5.).—Peach-tree 
branches may die from one of several causes. The 
branch may have received some injury, or it may 
arise from gumming or canker, or the tree may be 
in weak health, and the dead branch may be the first 
indication of the coming break up. It is not usual 
for the branches of healthy trees to die in the same 
way as the branches of Apricots die olf. If the tree 
is healthy, young branches will soon fill up the space 
left vacant by the removal of the dead branch. 
Overcropping ruins a good many Peach-trees. 

Peaches unsatisfactory (IF. J. S .).—The fungus 
on the leaves and fruit is partly owing to the roots 
being in too rich n rooting medium ami partly to 
mildew, of which there are distinct traces. Mildew 
is more often caused by a direct draught of cold air 
early in the reason t han from any other reason. You 
do not say how long the tree* have been planted. 
When planting Peach-trees, cither inside or out-of- 
doors, one of the greatest mistakes made is that of 
giving them too rich a soil to grow in. Ordinary 
garden soil, with fresh loam to start the roots in and 
a supply of manure afterwards, either in a solid or 
liquid form. Is sufficient when the state of growth has 
been decided by the trees themselves. As far as the 
roots of the trees and the soil in which they are 
growing is concerned, you can do nothing now until 
the end of September, when they should be lifted. 
Give abundance of drainage to avoid stagnation of 
moisture about the roots. The soil in the border 
ought not to be more than 2 feet 6 inches deep, with 
9 inches of broken bricks for drainage below, in the 
meantime syringe the trees with Quassia-chip?, Gis- 
hurst compound, or soft-soap and sulphur, putting a 
handful of the latter into a three-gallon can of water, 
in which a lump of soft-soap the size of a Walnut has 
been dissolved. Syringe the trees about five p.m., 
and next morning thoroughly cleanse them with tepid 
clean water. Do not syringe them again for several 
days. Avoid draughts of air, ventilating the house 
only at the top for a week or two. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes failing (J. II. S.).— The plants are ap¬ 
parently attacked by the same disease—Phytophthora 
infestans—which is so destructive to the Potato. We 
do not think it worth w-hile trying to eradicate the 
disease if the plants are badly affected; it is better 
to burn them, and after thoroughly cleaning the 
house and lime-washing the walls, start again with a 
fresh lot of clean plants. 

What is a good Vegetable Marrow? (/>.).— 
Vegetable Marrows for exhibition should be young 
and uniform in size. In all cases judges should select 
those that are most suitable for the table when 
cooked. It is a great mistake to think that the 
largest are the best. Vegetable Marrows vary very 
much in size, so that no criterion ns to size can be 
set They are at their best for cooking when quite 
small, and when half or three parts ripe. 

The Mummy Pea (Sir Serfs).—The Mummy Pea, 
the seed of which was supposed to have been taken 
from a mummy, is the Crown, or Cluster Pea, grow¬ 
ing about 4 feet or 5 feet high. The leaves appear 
at some distance apart on the lower part of the 
stem, but towards the top they appear in a kind of 
cluster, the atom becoming f sedated l»y producing a 
number of leaves, from the uxiLs of which the flowers 
issue. The Peas are smooth and of a light yellow 


colour. There are two forms of this Pea, one with 
white and the other with bicolor flowers. Neither is 
of much value in gardens, and they are worth grow¬ 
ing only as a curiosity. 

Unsatisfactory Artichokes (Barton). — Poscibly, 
the Artichoke-plants were raised from seed; if fio, 
this would account for the shape not being of the 
right form. The specimen sent is narrow and too 
much pointed. Good heads should bulge out, as it 
were, in the middle. Culture, of course, has much to 
do with the quality. We would advise you to obtain 
plants from a well-known, good source, trench the 
ground deeply for them, adding manure freely, and 
water freely during dry weather. 

Bottling Green Peas (Frank Wynne ).-Green 
Peas for bottling should be quite young and also of 
oue size. Put them into wide-mouthed bottles, willi 
a pinch of salt on the top. Stand the bottles up to 
their necks in a large pot of water, which stand over 
afire and boil slowly. So soon ns the Peas seem to be 
soft, take the bottles out, cork them up, seal them 
over, and keep them in a cool, dry place. Bottling 
of Green Peas is w'ork that is best done by somconu 
who has intimate knowledge of the business, as a 
slight mistake may lead to failure. 


8H0RT REPLIES. 


Racoon. — Your Plum-treed have been attacked by 
aphides. Syringe with Quassia extract and soft-soap 

or paraffin emulsion.- Pansy .—Cut out all the dead 

wood at once, and encourage growth by top-dressing 

with old rotten manure and watering freely.- 

W. II. M. — Your Roses have been attacked by the 
Orange-fungus. See reply to’” Insignio,” in our issue 

of June 20th, page 240.- H. T. S.—l, Perhaps the 

bulbs were not strong enough to flower. As the bulbs 
are so cheap we should procure fresh ones, and plant 
towards the end of October and not later than the 
middle of November. 2, July is the best month in 

which to clip a Corse-hedge.- S. M. IJ. II .—Leave 

the plants as they are. They will bloom in due 
course, when they have become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. Mulch them well with cow-manure in the 
spring, and if the weather is dry water them freely. 
We hope to deal with the culture of Pieonles in an 
early issue.— -Mrs. Astley.—Vfe suppose you mean 
Salvia spletidens; but the root of this is not a tuber, 

as in the ease of 8. patens.-IE. II. Grccnisill. See 

advertisement on page iv., in our issue of July 11th. 

- Fern-lover. — We fear that the death of the plant 

is owing to insufficiency of border room. The amount 
of soil Is much too limited for such a vigorous-grow ing 
plant as the Taesonla, which had quite exhausted it. 
We fear you are trying to grow too many plants in, 

apparently, a very limited space.- Bitterns.-- In 

finch a position you will find that very few plants 
will grow. The only thing likely to succeed would be 
Saxifrages and Sedums. —Mrs. Morris. — Any large 
Rose-grower would be able to supply the Rose you 
inquire about.— —M. C. W'.—1, The Carnation you 
send flower of is what is known as a “ burster,” and 
is of little value on that account. 2, Your Rose Her 
Majesty has been attackcnl by mildew, to which this 
variety is very liable. See reply to "Newbury.” re 
" Mildew- on Rambler Hoses,” in our issue of 

July 11 th, page 280.- Miss K. O'Donnell. -Please 

send further particulars as to treatment of tree and 

where grown.- Parley. — Your Peas have been 

attacked by thrips. Mulch them well along the row 
with row-manure, and water freely. The plants are 
possibly dry at the root*. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. -Mrs. Thorn.— Cannot name 

wit bout flowers.- May .—Alstrnemeria aurantinea. 

- E. IIodson. — Lilitim pomponiuni.— -M. A. 

Quite impossible to name from the unopened buds 
and withered bloom you send us.- II. K. 1). Cannot 
undertake to name from the description you send. 
If you could send ils a bloom, then we will do our 
best to help you. Thoroughly wash the wall with hot 
lime, and, if need he, have it pointed afresh.--- 
Mrs. E. (J. Thorn.— Rosa polyantha simplex.- -L.S.— 

Cassia corymboea.- K. A'.—Geum coceineum ; 2, 

Oentranthus ruber; 3, Veronica prostruta; 4, Stachys 

lanata.-F. L. M.— 1, Ptcris serrulata cristata ; 2, 

Plena cretica albo-lineata; 3, Solaginella Kratissuina 
aurea; 4, Onychium iaponicum. — J. M.— 1. Pterifi 
tremula; 2, Polcinomuin coeruleum; S, Asplenium 

viviparum; 4, Adiantum cuneatum.-/*.—!, Thalic- 

trum aquilegifoliuin; 2, Campanula persicifoliu alba; 

3, Farfugium grande; 4. Lilium monadelphum.- 

Palace.— Centaurea macroeephnla.- B. G. Rowntree. 

If the root is a tuber it is Lathyrus tuborosus, but 

if not, then it is L. rotundifolius.- E. Walker.— 

The Damask Rose (Rosa diunascena).- M. B.— 

Lonicera japonica.- Mary Lee.— Meeonopsfs acii- 

lcata.- Sirs. Floyd.— The Irish Spurge (Euphorbia 

hibernica).- A. M. L. B. G. L.—(a) Epilobium hirsu- 

tum: (b) Silene sp.- Amateur.— Odontoglossum 

glorioeum.- Fowey.—l, Strawberry Blite (Blitum 

capitatura); 2, Sweet Alyseum (Alyssum maritimum); 
3, Sweet Alyssum, we think, taking on the shrubby 
character owing to its position on the top of the 

wall.- A. E. Thompson.— Scabioea caucasica.- 

A. J. Pcckett. - 1, Polystichum angularc cristatum : 

2, Athyriuin Filix-fcemiua plumosum; 8, Polystichum 
angulare ncutilobiun (proliferum); 4, Osmund a regalia 
crist at a (good form); 5, Laatrea pseudo--mas cristnta; 
6, Apparently a seedling of Athyriuin Filix-foemina 

Pritchard!.- Wm. Browne.—We cannot undertake 

to name Sweet Pea*. You had better fiend the 
flowers to gome specialist. 


Catalogues received. -Laxton Bros., Bedford.— 

Catalogue of Strawberries and Small Fruits. -F. H. 

Chapman, Rye.—Rare and Choice Daffodils. 

Book received. Garden Rockery; How to 
Make. Plant, mid Manage It," by F. (J. Heirth. G. 
Rout ledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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FRUIT. 

TREATMENT OF FRUIT-TREES. 
Some in their anxiety set about 6ummer 
pruning at much too early a date, euch early 
pruning often being injurious instead of bene¬ 
ficial, because it starts the baeal buds, which, 
with much more benefit, might have re¬ 
mained dormant. Very much depends on the 
season as to what course might be the more 
advantageously taken, the present one, for 
instance, being, so far, quite the opposite to 
that of 1907, a proverbially wet and sunlcee 
summer, when every kind of tree woe dis¬ 
posed to rampant growth. But for the fact 
that the month of September was bright, 
warm, and dry, the outlook of spring, I feel 
sure, would have been less assuring. This 
fine spell of summer weather, coming late, as 
it did, was, no doubt, the salvation of the 
fruit-tree, for previous to this there was a 
softness of tissue, with superabundant growth 
which was causing great uneasiness of 
mind among fruit growers. 

In a soil of a holding nature there is often 
found to be an excess of leaf growth in shrubs 
and Oaks in warm summers. The case is 
different when fruit trees occupy light soils, 
even if these should be fairly deep. The ex¬ 
planation in the case of Oaks and shrubs in 
sunny periods id that heavy, clayey ground 
becomes warmed deeper than would naturally 
follow in wet and cooler years, and the en¬ 
hanced warmth causes more than an usual 
activity. Clay ground cracks badly on the 
surface in dry periods, but trees with their 
roots deeply set in this retentive clay medium 
do not part with their reserve of moisture 
eo freely as do those in light soils. 

July is usually considered a safe month 
for summer pruning most of the trained gar¬ 
den fruit-trees, starting with Plums, Apri¬ 
cots, Cherries, and Peaches, following on 
with Pears and Apples. By shortening these 
summer shoots back to within three or four 
leaves of their base, there is a diversion of 
sap, which will aid the development of flower- 
buds. In the course of pruning, any shoots 
favourably placed for laying in must be pre¬ 
served, in order to fill up available space, 
and also to keep a reserve of young wood for 
future fruit-bearing. A young, vigorous 
shoot reserved now may replace an old and 
unsatisfactory Plum branch in winter, when 
the pruning is being done. Such shoots 
ought to be left unshortened, but they need 
to he trained to the wall now, while they are 
green and supple. Plums do not grow so late 
in summer as Apples and Pears. It must 
be remembered Plums start sooner than these 
latter trees. Apricots, like Plums, need 
their foreright shoots spurred back, preserv¬ 
ing any that can be conveniently trained in, 
both to furnish space and to extend the fruit 
ing area. Peaches and Nectarines only need 
to be thinned now where, in the course of 
disbudding, they have bee<j either overlooked 
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or left too thick. There is no gain in excess 
of numbers, for Peaches need their shoots 
exposed to the influence of sunshine and air 
to thoroughly consolidate their tissues. It is 
too late to stop the shoots of these trees now. 
Any that are unduly vigorous and disposed to 
usurp space are better cut clean out, giving 
shoots of normal or medium strength more 
room. Very strong shoots often are bai 
fruiters, and inclined to gum, especially 
should they be damaged. 

Pears are trained both in espalier and fan¬ 
shaped forms on walls, and in both instances 
it is necessary to exercise some discretion in 
the treatment of their leaders. In the case 
of espaliers, the central leaders are com¬ 
monly allowed to grow unchecked until they 
have extended to the height of the wall which 
they occupy. Others, again, stop the leader 
at about 9 inches or so, which causes the 
issue of other growths wherewith to select a 
pair of horizontal branches and a new up¬ 
right leader. This is sometimes found neces¬ 
sary, because of the unpruned leaders giving 
such unequally-placed growths, and, indeed, 
sometimes they refuse to break at all. This, 
however, is often due to some local influence. 
The espalier form of tree lessens the difli 
culty of training, because, .by keeping the 
centres of the trees Well in hand, sieje growths 
come readily for covering the walls; from the 
base upwards. With cordon Pears it is best 
to extend the pruning of their lateral spray 
over two or three weeks, beginning from the 
bottom. Once trees of any trained form have 
filled their allotted space, pruning is a simple 
matter. Apples need to be pruned the latest 
of all. 

Red and White Currants are benefited by 
having their shoots shortened so as to expose 
the fruit to the sun. In dealing with these, 
it is well not to shorten the whole of the 
leaders; the principal need being the removal 
of side shoots which usually crowd up the 
centres of the bushes. Of course, trained 
trees only require the breast-wood to be shor¬ 
tened when the trees occupy all the space 
which is allotted them. Black Currants may 
have all the older fruiting branches cut out 
when the crop is cleared; this would help the 
current, season’s shoots to mature. Espe¬ 
cially is this advantageous in old bushes. 
Raspberries also require that the old canes 
be removed as soon as the fruiting season 
closes, so that the young suckers may benefit. 
It is not often that Gooseberries get any pre¬ 
liminary treatment in the matter of pruning, 
though such work ought to be remunerative, 
especially when the ground beneath them 
becomes infested with weeds. By a shorten¬ 
ing of the summer growths, the ground be¬ 
comes at once accessible to the hoe. When 
grown against walls or any kind of fence, 
exactly the same treatment applied to other 
fruit-trees is admissible. Bush-trees of 
Pears, Apples, Plums, or Cherries only re¬ 
quire the spray removed, leaving the leaders 
un shortened. W. STRUGNELL. 


MELONS AND CUCUMBERS IN THE 
SAME STRUCTURE. 

In the issue for June 20th, a question is 
asked, also answered, respecting the well¬ 
being of Melons and Cucumbers when grown 
side by side. Having cultivated them suc¬ 
cessfully together for some years, prompts 
me to add a few words upon the subject. I 
have a range of span houses running east 
and west, and requiring both Cucumbers and 
Melons as early in the year as possible. I 
devote the north side to the Cucumbers, as 
Melons planted, say, towards the end of 
February, would not get sufficient sun and 
light to strengthen the bine and secure a 
good set of fruit so early in the season. 
Later crops set out in May do better, but not 
so well as when planted on the south side of 
the span structure. Both these plants are 
constantly attacked by green-fly, especially 
Cucumbers, and require mild fumigating 
each week, to keep them down, and both soon 
fall a prey to red-spider, unless the syringe 
is regularly, once or twice daily, plied well 
underneath the foliage os soon as firm 
enough to withstand the force of water 
directed by its use. With a night tempera¬ 
ture of Gb degs. to 70 degs., and 10 degs. or 
so advance with sun-heat during bright days, 
the Melons set satisfactorily during the 
latter part of March and early April, if pre¬ 
cautions are taken that the syringe does not. 
come into contact with the flowers, so that 
the pollen may remain dry for fertilising. 
It is well known that Melons succeed in soil 
quite different from that usually given 
Cucumbers. While Cucumbers revel in a 
moderately rich, loose rooting material, 
Melons would be absolutely fruitless in such 
a soil. The loam should be rather inclined 
to be heavy, and be made very firm when in 
a moderately dry state. 

Iiicton, Devon. J. MayNE. 


STRAWBERRY GIVON’S LATE 
PROLIFIC. 

As a garden variety, this Strawberry, I be¬ 
lieve, will in future be largely grown, for 
there is no doubt it possesses an embodiment 
of useful character which is found only in a 
very few present-day Strawberries. A cross 
effected between two late varieties might be 
expected to produce late progeny, but whether 
later than Waterloo, grown under exactly 
the same conditions, I have not proved, be¬ 
cause Waterloo is not grown. With me at 
one time Latest of All was the latest, but 
Givon’s Prolific now is the later, though not 
by any means to the exclusion of the other, 
for I find it still an indispensable Strawberry. 
The flavour of Givon’s Prolific is certainly 
much above the average of present-day kinds, 
and freedom of crop, at any rate, in the 
second and third years is a commendable 
point in its character. Perhaps the late eca- 
son of its blossoming plnces it in the front 
as a safer cropper, for frequently the main 
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crop and early sorts succumb to frost when 
these later ones to bloom escape. For homo 
use an effort is made to keep up a supply 
of Strawberries as late in*the summer as pos¬ 
sible, but I am not sure that any further 
attempt to extend the season beyond its pre¬ 
sent time is required. There is a feeling 
abroad that a6urfeit of the palate follows the 
daily consumption of Strawberries when this 
extends for six or seven weeks. Then, too, 
there are other fruits of the garden—Goose¬ 
berries and Cherries in particular—which 
must be taken into account. In the open 
field all varieties have to be grown under the 
same conditions, and thus a shorter season 
is found, compared with that of the private 

f arden, which offers various sites and aspects 
oth to retard and accelerate the growth and 
ripening. Givon’s Prolific has a very neat 
and healthy leafage, which, again, is a favour¬ 
able point in its character, and, although of 
compact habit, protection is afforded the 
ripening berries, which cannot be said of 
some others. Yearling plants I have not yet 
found very productive, the reason being that 
runners are formed rather late, and thus 
strong plants cannot be had for putting out 
very early. Possibly were a stock set aside 
especially for propagating, this drawback 
might be overcome. In the garden, space can¬ 
not very well be afforded for this to be done. 

W. S. 


APRICOT CULTURE: A SUGGESTION. 
The London market is now full of foreign- 
grown Apricots, devoid of all good flavour, 
owing to their being gathered unripe, to en¬ 
sure their transport to our market. In 
France in the districts where the Apricot is 
mostly grown the tree does not live long 
grafted, and in our own gardens for ages we 
have 6een the gumming and subsequent death 
of this tree, often without having given any 
good results. Wo ought to know more about 
the conditions for the healthy growth of 
such an important fruit-tree. As it is al¬ 
ways grafted on another tree, the Plum, it 
is not easy to do so. Therefore, we would 
advise those interested in tho question, 
especially on warm, good soils for the pur¬ 
pose, when they are enjoying well-flavoured 
Apricots to save the seed of first-rate fruit 
and sow occasionally. 

With trees on their owti roots we might 
l>e able to secure better health and longer 
life. In any case, the present state of things 
is most unsatisfactory, and there ought to 
be some way out of it, as in some parts of 
England, and even Scotland, soils are well 
suited to the wants of the Apricot. 

Layering might also be tried, the object 
being to get healthy plants, and so lie able 
to fairly test the conditions favourable to 
good fruit production. In other fruits in which 
grafting is best pursued it is the wild tree 
of the same species which is used, as in the 
Apple and Pear. 


APPLE-TREES UNHEALTHY. 

Two young Apple-trees (t’odlLiis), that bear well, 
about'May had their young shoots withered away 
and brown (specimens enclosed). This has been so 
for some years—say, three—and this year the mischief 
is more pronounced. Can you kindly explain this and 
suggest remedies?—H. S. Bower. 

[It is only too evident your trees are infested 
with a fungoid disease, known as brown rot 
(Sclcrotinia fruetigena), which, unfortunately 
for fruit-growers, appears to be very preva¬ 
lent this season. Owing to the peculiar way 
in which this fungus breeds and spreads, it is 
a difficult pest to cope with, and the beet 
means of combating it is to keep the trees in 
a clean, healthy condition by dealing 
promptly, and as effectually as possible, 
with all insect foes and fungoid diseases a6 
soon as they put in an appearance. This does 
not at once effect a radical cure, so far as 
regards the particular pest under considera¬ 
tion, but it goes a long way towards attaining 
that consummation, and trees which are 
maintained in a scrupulously clean and 
healthy condition are not so liable to attack 
jus are those which are cleansed in a per¬ 
functory manner or not at all. A cnsual 
glance at tho pieces of wood you send us, at 
once affords proof that you did not adopt 

winter 
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remedial measures during the 
to rid your trees of f 
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and Lichen, both of which harbour the spores | 
of the ‘ brown rot.” Tho caustic alkali, 
which we have so often recommended and 
described for the benefit of our readers, most 
effectively destroys both if the trees are only 
thoroughly sprayed with it. We, therefore, 
strongly advise you to spray your trees with 
this caustic wash so soon as they shed their 
leaves, and the necessary amount of pruning 
has been performed, then again towards the 
end of January. As a preventive of brown 
rot, spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture 
just before the leaf and blossom-buds open, 
again when the fruit has set, and a third 
time after an interval of fourteen days. As 
the leaves will be young and tender by this 
time, use a weaker solution of the mixture 
for the last spraying. If the fungus puts in 
an appearance after taking these measures 
for routing it, do not wait for it to develop, 
but as soon as you detect a young shoot to be 
infected, at once cut it off and burn it. This 
is also whatwc advise you to do with regard to 
all the dead wood on the trees at the present 
time. In the meantime, keep the ground 
clean beneath tlie trees, gather up and burn 
all fallen fruits, particularly in the autumn, 
also destroy in like manner dead leaves and 
prunings. Judging by the character of the 
wood sent, the trees, after being cleansed, 
would be the better for a good surface mulch¬ 
ing of rotten manure, and if you have any 
spare “liquid,” it would not be wasted if the 
roots had two or three drenchings of it be¬ 
tween now and the fall of the leaf. We also 
refer you to a note on this subject in our 
issue of July lltli, page 275.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fear trees in bad health I should he very 
much obliged if you could tell ine, by examining en¬ 
closed cuttings, what the Pear-tree is suffering from, 
and what remedies I should apply? The tree is on 
a wall facing east, and has been in five years. Eacn 
year jt is affected in the same way. The soil is very 
shallow, bra^h, on usual Cotswold stone. Lancer. 

[The Pear-shoot is infested with a disease 
known as Pear-scab, the scientific name of 
which is Fusicladium pirinum. The exact 
cause of the disease has, we believe, not yet 
been discovered, but, like the brown rot of 
Apples, it appears to be increasing in viru¬ 
lence annually. The best remedy for you to 
adopt is to well cleanse the trees in the winter 
months with caustic alkali solution, using this 
in the form of a spray, and wetting every 
portion of stem, branch, and twig with it 
This should be done twice, first in October 
and again at the end of January. Then, just 
before the buds begin to unfold, spray the 
trees with Bordeaux mixture, again when the 
fruit is properly set, and finally in ten days 
afterwards. This may not rid you of the 
fungus at once ; but by persevering with this 
course of treatment for a season or two, you 
should subdue it eventually. As you have a 
shallow soil to deal with, we should advise 
you to treat the trees in a liberal manner 
when laden with fruit, by applying a rich 
mulch over the roots, watering freely in dry 
weather, and affording an occasional soaking 
of diluted liquid-manure.] 

Cherries not setting.— Can you tell me what 
remedy to apply to Cherry-trees, both on west and 
east walls, that have been in five years and still 
scarcely bear? They look healthy, and have been well 
manured, but this year, though they had an im¬ 
mense amount of blossom and a good deal of it set 
well, tlie fruit all dropped off before it stoned, and 
on two trees out of five I had not a single fruit, and 
very little on the others. Are they in need of lime, 
and, if so, in what quantities and when should 1 
apply it?—L ancf.r. 

[With regard to the Cherries not setting 
in the one case and in the trees casting their 
fruit in the other, yours is a common expe¬ 
rience this season. Wc ore of the opinion 
that the embryos were just sufficiently in¬ 
jured by frost and cold w’inds to prevent their 
passing through the stoning period in the 
latter instance, and in their failing to 
set at all in the former. We have some trees 
that have suffered in the same way, while 
others enjoying a more sheltered position 
have escaped, and are bearing well. We do 
not think the soil is at fault in your case, as 
you have lime in n natural form present in it. 
You should not, however, manure the trees 
too much, or best not at all, so long as they 
are healthy and vigorous, until they come 
into full bearing. Another spring afford the 


blossoms as efficient protection as you can, 
and then see how the trees behave. Until 
they have had another season’s trial we should 
not advise their being lifted and trans¬ 
planted.] 

Treatment of Plum trees —1 should feci obliged 
if you would kindly give advice on the following: — 
(1) I have a young Plum-tree, which has scarcely any 
fruit on it, and which, I think, i3 making too much 
wood, because at the end of each branch on the old 
wood there are two or three strong shoots about 
2 feet long. Please say how it should be pruned, and 
when? (2) Another Plum-tree, very small, only about 
4 feet high, is loaded with fruit, but at the end of 
each branch the new wood Is only about 1 inch long. 
Should this be cut tack or left alone?—Boco. 

[if your Plum-tree is making the same 
luxuriant growth all over it, you had better 
leave the growths intact at present, and 
lift and transplant the tree in October next. 
Towards the middle of September go over the 
tree and shorten back the young growths to 
about one-third of their length, or it may be 
necessary to shorten back further than this, 
and in other cases to leave them a trifle 
longer, in order to obtain symmetry and 
preserve an even balance of growth. The 
lifting will check any disposition towards 
rank growth in future, and induce the tree 
to become fruitful. (2) Leave the young 
growths alone, and either thin out the fruit 
now or so soon as it becomes serviceable for 
jam-making or cooking, and not wait for the 
whole of the crop to become ripe. It is quite 
possible the tree will take a rest next sea¬ 
son, after carrying such a crop. It is a 
great mistake to allow young trees to bear so 
heavily.] 

Cherry crop ruined.— The torrential 
downpour on Monday morning, July 18th, 
has, says the Daily Telegraph , caused wide¬ 
spread damage to the Cherry crop, especially 
throughout the large acreage in the principal 
fruit-growing districts of Kent, such as 
Newington, Sittingbourne, Teynham, Faver- 
sham, and Maidstone. Most of the Cherries 
in those parts, now ripe and ready for gather¬ 
ing, have been to a very large extent ruined 
fo? market. The rain has caused them to 
split, after which decay rapidly sets in. thus 
the keeping quality of the fruit is completely 
destroyed, necessitating its prompt disposal 
in the nearest available market. Had the 
rain but kept off for another ten days, the 
difference in tho value of Cherry orchards 
for this season would have amounted to thou¬ 
sands of pounds sterling. In the ordinary 
course of events, if the heavy rains had not 
occurred until a little later on, thousands of 
baskets of Cherries would have been pur¬ 
chased at Covent Garden for distribution 
all over the kingdom, including Ireland and 
the extreme north of Scotland; but now they 
will not be fit to stand the test of a second 
journey—viz., that from London to the pro¬ 
vinces. The damage is most noticeable 
among the black Cherries. Some of the later 
varieties may escape injury. To some of the 
crops, however, the rain will prove an un- 
mixed blessing. Among the principal fruits 
to benefit are Raspberries, Apples, Pears, 
and Plums. The first-named will not only be 
of greater average size, but their season will 
also be extended. Apple, Pear, and Plum- 
trees have received a useful cleansing, and 
the fruit in each case will be of larger growth. 
Little or no damage has been done to Black 
Currants. 

Apples and Pears.— Although the fruit- 
crops of 1908 will probably bo rather below 
the average, as so many of the stone fruits 
are very thin, yet the crop of Apples and 
Pears will be very heavy. I have hardly a 
tree bare of fruit in several acres, and tho 
fruits are swelling up remarkably well, the 
Pears being especially clear in the skin, and 
free from specks or blemishes of any kind. 
Marie Louise is more abundant and finer 
than I have ever seen on open bush or pyra¬ 
mid trees, and Pitmaston Duchess promises 
to be a very fine crop. Beurr6 Supcrfin, 
Beurr6 Box, and Beurre d’Amanlis are also 
heavily cropped.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

A tree Strawberry.— In the Field of April 18th, 
1908, page C82, mention was made of a new kind of 
Strawberry, called a tree Btrawberry, offered by a 
German seedsman for sixpence a plant. It bore its 
fruit on a stalk about a foot high, and the older t-he 
plant the more stalks it sent up. If you or some of 
your readers would kindly help me with t he name and 
address of the vendor I would be very grateful, as I 
would like to try the plant.—A. DONOTAN. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

NEW ROSES AT THE NATIONAL ROSE 
SHOW. 

The heat, of July 3rd was anything but con¬ 
ducive to a fair judgment of new Roses, 
shown at the National Rose Society’s exhibi¬ 
tion on that date, bub a previous acquaint¬ 
ance with some of the sorts, and a subsequent 


novelty is justified, and the older sort must 
disappear. In 

George Waud Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons have given us what I might almost call 
a new colour. It is a lovely carmine-rose, 
with a rich suffusion of an orange shade. It 
resembled a Mrs. W. J. Grant with a rich 
carmine-orange suffusion. There used to be 
grown a very beautiful sort named Constan¬ 
tin Tretiakoff. The variety George Waud 
resembles this largely, excepting that the 
orange shading is new. Another splendid 
novelty is 


Rose Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 


might say comes midway between Antoine 
Rivoire and Mrs. Myles Kenned}'. 

Mrs. Campbell Hall also received the 
gold medal of the society. It was raised by 
a noted amateur, Dr. Campbell Hall, and 
I promises to be good. To me it resembled 
| in a email degree a very fine old Rose Sou¬ 
venir de Gabrielle Drevet, but the centre has 
| numerous petals, that should make it a good 
lasting flower. 

Grace Molyneljx (H.T.) received a card 
I of commendation. It is a pretty flower of 
the Rubens type, and, ap¬ 
parently, a first-rate grower, 
one capable of giving fine 
long stems. This is what we 
want in our novelties. Sorts 
of the Pharisaer type, witli 
large, erect blossoms, on 
firm, long stalks. 

Earl of Gosford (H.T.), 
shown by Messrs. McGredy 
and Sons, received a card of 
commendation, which en¬ 
titles it to being put up 
again for the gold medal. It 
is of brilliant colouring, 
midway between Marquise 
Litta and Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

W. R. Smith is a very 
beautiful flower of the type 
of White Maman Cochet, 
but of a softer tint. 

Countess of Kilmorey 
will not. be wanted, I think. 
It is of the Caroline Tes- 
tout type, and, although 
this is a splendid variety, 
there are already several of 
its tribe in cultivation, and, 
unless we can get a good 
crimson, there would seem 
to be enough. 

George Dickson is a 
marvellous, rich colour. 
This Rose has been several 
times exhibited, but its 
raisers do not send it out. 
Is it because its growth is 
not strong enough? In 
colour it is a blending of 
Comte liaimbaud nnd 
Liberty. 

Nadia was shown in 
grand form by Messrs. B. U. 
Cant and Sons. It is a vt y 
solid-looking bloom, of tho 
faintest lemon white, and 
should prove valuable to the 
exhibitor. 

Lady Helen Vincent, ns 
seen at Holland House, was 
superb. It seems like a 
Dean Hole in substance, 
with the exquisite colouring 
of Comtesse de Nadaillac 
blended. This is a Rose all 
exhibitors must possess. 

Mrs. David Jardine 
scarcely came up to the ex¬ 
pectations 1 had formed of 
it from the reports received 
from America. This Rose, 
although raised in Ireland, 
is distributed from the 
United States, where it is 
being extensively planted 
under glass. It lias a more 
expansive form than 
Catherine Mermet, but evi¬ 
dently it is a splendid last¬ 
ing flower. It is certainly 


inspection at Holland House, enable me to 
give the readers of Gardening what, I trust, 
will prove to be a correct estimate of the 
value of the sorts shown. To my mind, the 
best new Rose exhibited was George Waud. 
It is really new’. So many of the novelties of 
the present day possess no decided character 
of their own, but resemble very largely exist¬ 
ing kinds. In saying this, I do not desire to 
belittle the efforts of raisers. I am fully 
alive to the fact thaUatJvances must be very 
gradual, and if we £btain->fragra«pl pp ful¬ 
ness, Or better 6hap Vita w r spe¬ 

cial sort did not possess befo^sP then the 


Molly Sharman Crawford (A. Dickson 
and Sons).—It seeins like a deeper-petalled 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Judging from 
the blooms seen, it will be a grand addition 
to the light-coloured Hybrid Teas. 

Nita Welldon (A. Dickson and Sons) was 
exhibited for the gold medal, and received 
that award. I cannot say it is a very great 
Rose—not such a Rose as it seems to me the 
gold medal should be reserved for—but I be¬ 
lieve the judges had seen it very fine at the 
raisers’, and one can only hope it will justify 
the award given. Jt is a flower that one 


distinct. 

Duchess of Wellington, when it is sent 
l out, will be much sought after, as all golden 
Roses arc. I thought it had a blending in 
its colouring of Sunset and Mine. Pierre 
Cochet, with tho golden-yellow of Perle dcs 
Jardins faintly represented. It appeared to 
rn 3 to be a good Rose, and quite distinct. 
Another very good yellow is 
A. II. Gray.— It was seen in several boxes 
| of Teas. A Ros^ hap Aatejy come rapidly to 
the front as a show 3 WTocrm, and this year it 
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which is almost Camellia-like in its evenness. 
This variety gained second prize for twelve 
of the best Hybrid Teas, Wm. Shean securing 
first, and Queen of Spain third. The raiser 
of this Rose is Mr. E. G. Hill, who has al¬ 
ready given uh Richmond and other good 
Rose®. Ho informs me that the pollen of 
La France was employed in the production of 
Mr®. T. Roosevelt, and it is rather remark¬ 
able that the old La France should be instru 
mental in giving us Mrs. W. J. Grant and 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, in the one case as 
seed parent, and in the other as pollen 
parent. 

Wm. Shean was evident in many boxes, 
and has now become firmly established as one 
of our leading varieties. It is truly magnifi¬ 
cent in size of blossom, although not spe¬ 
cially striking on the plant. 

Mme. Maurice de Luze will be heard of 
more in a year or two. Evidently M. Pernet 
Ducher has not exhausted his resources for 

f roviding the Rose world with sterling novel- 
ies. 

Cema was grandly shown by Messrs. Bur¬ 
rell and Co. Although a pink variety, it pos¬ 
sesses a marvellous clearness, that gives it a 
perfectly distinct character—so much so that 
one could readily distinguish Celia from all 
other pink Roses grown. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son are to be congratulated on raising 
this very fine novelty. 

Yvonne Vucherot is steadily coming to 
the front ns a show' bloom. 1 wa® charmed 
with it, and its lovely flowers withstood the 
trying ordeal of the temperature as well as 
any sort exhibited. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy (Tea) will probably 
come out very high in the analysis of the new 
Roses shown. It is superb, one of the best 
that Messrs. A. Dickson have yet given us, 
and it has an excellent vigour, that will make 
it all the more popular. 

Queen of Spain has rather disappointed 
many growers. Perhaps the season has not 
Suited it. or it may be better on cut-backs. 
The plants produce a large number of mal¬ 
formed flowers, that will be rather against it. 
Have we got to the limit of novelty in 
Rambler Roses, or must we look for them at 
the spring shows? There was only one 
novelty, named 

Shower of Gold, a Wichuraiana of a 
brighter colour than W. A. Richardson. This 
was given a card of commendation, and was 
exhibited by Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 
There is room for golden Ramblers, with clus¬ 
ters of the Dorothy Perkins type. 

Rosa. 


PINK RAMBLER ROSES. 

There is always a sense of harmony in pink 
Roses. Somehow, flowers of this tint will 
blend in the garden with almost any subject, 
and we do not find any violent shock to the 
Senses, as we experience when the Crimson 
Ramblers are badly placed. The varieties 
are now so numerous that one could very 
well have a pergola covered with pink- 
flowered Roses alternated with early and 
late-flowering sorts, so that there would be 
no cessation from early June to the early 
part of September. Commencing with the 
second week in June, we have the lovely 
Euphrosyne. Leuchstern, Blairii No. 2, and 
Morletti. To plant at the base of the side 
supports of the pergola, the following would 
be interesting, and would go on flowering un¬ 
til late autumn: Armosa, common Blush 
Monthly, and Mme. Georges Pernet. About 
the third w r cek in June we have Tausend- 
Schon, De la GrifFeraie, Tea Rambler, 
Psyche, Pink Rover, Lady Waterlow, and 
Mario Lavallee; then, towards the end of 
•Line, we have the lovely Mrs. F. W. Flight, 
Wedding Bells, Queen Alexandra, Flora, 
Mrs. O. G. Orpen, Pink Rover, and Marie 
Lavallee. 

Following close on these would be Pink 
Pearl, Edmond Proust, Blush Rambler, 
Climbing La France, Climbing Belle Sie- 
brecht. Climbing Caroline Testout, and De¬ 
butante ; then, about two weeks later, we 
have Dorothy Perkins and its rival, Lady 
Gay, and Waltham Jtawibler, a preltvsingle- 
Armored wort. 1 ,() Q P 

Here, then, are sirN^a^nraliW) adapted to 


plant on one long pergola, alternating them 
so that those of each season of flowering are 
widely distributed the whole length of the 
pergola. Where the grounds arc sufficiently 
large, I imagine pergolas planted with Roses 
of one colour would find favour, and we can 
well do it now, with the great range of 
variety at our disposal. 

Endeavour to obtain all Rambler Roses on 
their own roots. In the end they are much 
more satisfactory, although smaller to start 
with. Rosa. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

(Reply to G. Coles.) 

The most important point in budding Roses 
is to select the time when the stocks and the 
buds are in the right condition, as unless the 
bark runs freely it is useless attempting to 
bud anything. When the thorns will rub off 
easily the bark will generally work froely, 
and this is, perhaps, the l>est guide, though a 
man accustomed to budding can tell by the 
feel of the wood if there is a chance of the 
buds taking. The operation of budding is 
simple enough. Two cuts are made just 
through the bark, one straight along the 
upper side of the branch, 1J- inches long, and 
the other transversely at the upper end of 
the long cut. Lift lip the bark with the flat 
end of the handle of the budding knife, in¬ 
sert the shield of the bud, and thrust it 
home. The buds should be placed as close to 
the main stem of the stock as possible in the 
case of standard Briers, and as low down as 
possible in the case of dwarfs. In dry 
weather a little of the earth may be scraped 
away from the dwarf Briers, and the buds 
inserted in the moist bark so uncovered. The 
buds must be taken from healthy w’ood of 
moderate growth, just getting a little firm, 
but still quite elastic, the buds being plump, 
but not started. Buds which remain dor¬ 
mant through the winter always make good 
plants, and to keep the buds* dormant the 
stocks should not be beaded back till winter, 
and only partially then, the final heading 
back l>eing done in March, just as the sap is 
moving. In cutting out the bud do not have 
the shields very large. Three quarters of an 
inch will be large enough, and of this two- 
thirds should be below the bud. Remove the 
wood carefully from the bud. Sometimes the 
centre or heart of the bud comes away with 
it, and then the bud will be useless. Tie in 
firmly with soft raffia or cotton, the ties to 
be loosened as soon as the buds have taken, 
usually in about a month after budding. If 
left in much longer they will cut the bark. 
In dry weather it will be beneficial to mulch 
and water the stocks and sprinkle the buds. 


ROSE S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 

This is one of the best maroon-coloured 
Roses where it does well. It is an erratic 
Rose, coming some years in fine form, 
whereas in others it is almost a failure. The 
best way to grow it is as a standard. It 
seems at home on the hedgc-Brier, but on the 
dwarf seedling Brier it rarely succeeds well. 
Some of the grandest flowers I have seen of 
it have been on the Manetti, but the plants 
are very short lived on this stock. They 
might do better if allowed to remain where 
budded, but they do not like transplanting. 
Some other dark Roses have the same pecu¬ 
liarity—for instance, Xavier Olibo and 
Horace Vernet, and that best of all crim¬ 
sons in shape, A. K. Williams. Anyone pos¬ 
sessing plenty of standard Briers should bud 
a few with Reynolds Hole and also with Sul¬ 
tan of Zanzibar, another dark Rose with 
similar peculiarities. Dark Roses are now 
so rarely seen that it behoves us to make the 
most of the good ones. We want these rich 
colours in the Rose garden, for the Hybrid 
Teas, now 60 much in vogue, contain at present 
very few deep crimson colours. No better plan 
can be devised than planting quite a number 
of dark-coloured Roses as standards or half¬ 
standards, for the majority do splendidly in 
this way. Charles Lefebvre is a grand Rose 
when thus grown ; so also nre Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Commandant Felix Faure, Louie 
Ricard, Hugh Dickson, Duke of Connaught, 
Eugene FursL Mme. Victor Verdier, Jubilee, 
etc.' W. X. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose name wanted.— I would be much obliged if 
the Editor would tell me the name of this Rose. I 
fear it may not be easy to tell, as it falls so quickly; 
but it is un old-fashioned one, of which I found a 
large hush in my garden when I came to it twelve 
years ago. It flowers for a short time only, hut very 
profusely, and the blooms are rattier Gardenia-like 
in form and whiteness, and have a quite peculiar 
fragrance.—C. 8. T. 

[The Rose you Bend specimens of is a 
variety of Rosa alba, probably Mme. Andot.] 

Rose Iiouis Ricard.— In your issue of July 18th 
l see “ Rosa ” recommends Rose Louis Ricard. I 
have been told there is a beautiful Rose of this 
name, but in my French catalogue of Roses there is 
a Tea Rose Louis Richard and an H.P. Louis Ricard. 
I conclude “ Rosa ” refers to the H.P. Is Louis 
Richard also good?—M. L. W. 

[The variety alluded to on page 295 of Gar¬ 
dening is a Hybrid Perpetual, raised by Ph. 
Boutigny, and introduced in 1902. This same 
raiser sent out the same year that splendid 
Rose, Commandant Felix Faure. There is a 
variety—Louis Richard, a Tea Rose raised 
by Ducher, and introduced in 1878—but it is 
not grown much at the present day, and I 
should not recommend it.—R oba.] 

Budding seedling Roses. -La-st March I sowed 
.some II.T. Rose-seeds, after keeping them three 
months in moist sand. Some soon germinated. I 
potted the seedlings up into 5-inch pots, and plunged 
them outdoors at the end of May. later feeding them 
with very weak liquid cow-manure. Several showed 
buds, which I promptly removed. One flowered 
yesterday, and resembles a miniature Crimson 
Rambler. The bloom is semi-double and sweetly 
scented. The plunt is about 4 inches high. Would 
it be possible to hud it this year on to a Brier, to 
get an idea of the eort of bloom I could expect ? I 
do not want, to flower the seedlings next year.— 
X. Y. Cheshire. 

[Ye®; you should be able to obtain a bud or 
two from the little plant®, and if you could 
insert them into a hedge Brier, standard or 
half-etaiidard, they would be more likely to 
live. Do nob give the plants any more liquid- 
manure, or you may lose them. It would be 
best to plant them out of their pots into a 
sheltered border at once. They would grow 
into larger plants much more quickly.] 

Growing Roses for sale.-I am anticipating 
starting business sus a Rose-grower, and ahould be 
much obliged if you could give me some advice, cither 
by letter or in the answers to correspondents, in your 
paper. The questions 1 should like an answer to are 
the following: —1, Can Rose-growing exclusively be 
made to pay? 2, Arc there men at the present time 
making a living by the cultivation and sale of Roses 
only? a. Would it be possible to make £‘250 a year 
after the first, three years, anti, if so, what capital 
would it require? 4. Is there a small margin of 
profit on Rases sold at auction or are they 6oId at a 
loss?— Cash more. 

[(1) We should say that Rose-growing exclu¬ 
sively can be made to pay. (2) There are 
several growers making a good living bv the 
cultivation and sale of Roses only. (3) To 
become successful, you must first of all have 
a name for Rose®, and this can only be 
acquired after years of strenuous labour and 
foreeight. We should say the best-paying 
phase of Rose growing is that of cultivating 
them under glass, and celling the cut bloom® 
in winter and early spring. Thi?re is also a 
good trade to be done in pot. Ramblers. You 
would probably require a capital of £1,000 
to commence with, and then there would be 
two year® before any return® were secured. 
After this you would be able to make the 
amount you state, but only with the aid of 
good, experienced workmen, a® we take it you 
are a novice at the business youreelf. (4) 
Selling Roses by auction would never pay 
anyone. It is usually resorted to when one 
has a lot of surplus stock, that would other¬ 
wise be burnt.] 

Twelve Roses for a pergola.— Kindly name 
twelve continuous-blooming Roses for a pergola? I 
am removing all but Captain Christy, Devonieusis. 
Dorothy Perkins, and Lady Gay, as the others only 
flower over a very brief period. Soil: Heavy loam, 
trenched a feet deep.—X. Y. Z., Cheshire. 

[Although not continuous-flowering, you 
should plant Hiawatha, for it will bloom well 
right into August. Other good sort® are : 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, Longworth Rambler, 
Aimee Vibert, Cheshunt Hybrid, Virginie 
Demont Breton, Gloire des Rosomanes. 
Climbing Mr®. W. J. Grant, Alister Stella 
Gray, Ard® Pillar, Francois Crousse, and 
Gruss an Teplitz.] 

Climbing Rose Hiawatha -I have just, pur¬ 
chased u Rose, from which the enclosed blooms are 
taken. R is now in an £-ioch pot, and stands ahout 

f< et Inch. Would jt he possible to keep it. In a 
well ventilated drawing-room facing west, ns it. Ls a 
m;us of bloom? After bloom ha* finished, cun It be 
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kfpt »n the open or will It need heat nil winter? 
Al*o, <an yon Rive me its name and the names of 
some others that will grow out-of-doors, if possible, 
in tuba?—W m. II. Fisher. 

[The climbing Rose is Hiawatha, one of the 
best of the newer rambling Ro*c«. You can 
certainly keep it while it is in bloom in your 
drawing-room, only you must be careful to 
supply it freely with water. Such plants 
have, aa a rule, abundance of route confined 
into a small space, and consequently they 
need watering two or three times a day. As 
soon as flowers have fallen, you could plant 
the specimen out into your garden, turning it 
out of the pot, or it could be planted into a 
tub and allowed to grow there for some 
years. If the growths of the plant are twined 
around sticks, it would ho test to release 
them when you plant it out, and secure them 
to a good stake or post. If you have a piece 
of trellis work that you wish to cover quickly, 
this would be an excellent variety for the pur¬ 
pose. It grows almost ns rapidly os Ivy. 
You must take care that there is a good hole 
prepared for the plant. Let the soil bo 
broken up at least 3 feet deep, and 2 feet to 


Hugh Dickson, Mmo. Jules Gravereaux, 
Mine. Antoine Mari, Mmo. Vermorel, Betty, 
Frau Lilia Rautenstrnuch. I think II. I). 
Stratton would be pleased with the majority 
of the nbovc, as even here, in a suburban 
garden, I can got fairly good blooms, and, 
given the requisite care and attention, with¬ 
out which Roses do not, thrive, ho would be 
quite satisfied with the growth.—A. W. 
Podoer, Fore fit View, Whip p's Cross. 

A beautiful Polyantha Rose.— The addi¬ 
tions to the lovely group of dwarf-growing 
Polyantha Roses have been ruther numerous 
of late, but perhaps no variety has been more 
admired than Mrs. W. II. Cutbusli. It be¬ 
longs to the inultiflora section of this group, 
as represented by Mine. N. Levavosscur—in 
fact, Mrs. W. II. Cutbusli may be termed a 
pink variety of that very fine crimson sort. 
In the handsome sprays there arc represented 
two or three distinct shades of colour, from 
deep rose-pink to blush, and the flowers and 
buds are so elegantly disposed that the whole 
cluster is very beautiful. I prefer this variety 
to Mnnian Levavasseur, a sort that has been 


Adiantum Farleyens*. 


3 feet wide, and incorporate some good, well- 
decayed manure or i-incli bones. Be careful 
to soak the ball of earth before planting out. 
A few good varieties of similar habit to II ia- 
watha, and which you could plant in tube, 
arc : Laxly Gay, Rubin, Blush Rambler, Elee- 
tra, Crinieon Rambler, Mrs. Flight, Psyche, 
and Dorothy Perkins.] 

Roses for small growers. — I can 
thoroughly sympathise with H. D. Stratton. 
I also tried to grow Mildred Grnnt and Com* 
tesso de Nudaillac, with very indilTcrcnt suc¬ 
cess, though iny patience was not equal to a 
six-years’ trial. I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that if a Rose is a failure after two 
years' growth it is better to give it up and 
try another variety. I can thoroughly re¬ 
commend the following os suitable to a small 
grower: — Dean Hole, Pharisaer, Prince do 
Bulgarie, Princess Merchertsky, I)r. Camp 
hell Hall. Konigin Carola. Florence Pember¬ 
ton, Gustav Gruncrwnld, Countess Anncsley, 
Mmo. Constant Soupert, Countess of Derby, 
Perlc von Godesborg^Mrs. ,1. Roosevelt, 
Lady Ashtown, Earl/uf^NYaj-w i' l^uIuHjtess 
of G os fiord, Mrs. E. ( V He ILX* Mui* 11 *. 


styled the Baby Dorothy, but in reality bear¬ 
ing littlo or no resemblance to Dorothy Per¬ 
kins. It innkes a fine plant for edging, and 
as a pot plant it will be in much request. 
Gardeners do not appreciate the value of 
these dwarf growing Polyantha Roses for the 
conservatory. They provide us with a really 
beautiful flowering plant for the dull months 
of the year. They may be rooted very easily 
from cuttings inserted in 3-inch pots and 
plunged into a frame where a good bottom- 
heat can be provided. Boxes of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre placed on tlie hot-water pipes and 
covered with a pane of glass make a capital 
make shift propagating frame for Roses of 
this description. The growths are beat ob¬ 
tained from pot-grown plants, and as early in 
the year as practicable, preferably in March 
or April. — Roha. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.'*- Sew Edition, 10th, revised, irith dr unrip 
tuntg of nil the best plants, trres, and shrubs, thru 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
Medium Soo, 15$. ; post free, 15$. Cd. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also b 
had finely bound in S volt,, half vellum, Sift. ncit. 0.‘ 
all booksellers. 


FERN8. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 
Formerly, when Ferns were grown under 
green glass and heavy shading, this lovely 
Maiden hair was of no service outside the 
stove fernery, and much of its beauty was 
lost, as it is* only when well exposed to the 
light that the young fronds have that lovely 
rosy-pink hue.’ Even when well exposed they 
soon lose their colour if we get dull, damp 
weather. Another advantage in growing it 
fully exposed to the light is that the fronds 
will last fairly well when cut, and plants 
may also be used for decoration, except in 
very exposed positions. 

Although it may frequently be met with 
growing luxuriantly and appearing to give 
but little trouble, there are many who fail to 
hit on the right method of treatment. When 
plants get into a weak, sickly state it takes 
a long time to get them to make a good start 
again, but once get them into a healthy state, 
with genial surroundings there is little diffi¬ 
culty in keeping them so. Like most other 
Ferns, it deteriorates with 
age. Plants grown on front 
single crowns make the 
finest fronds. As no fertile 
fronds arc ever produced, it 
has to bo propagated by 
division. It is best to divide 
young plants. If done be 
fore the pots get too full of 
roots, they will soon start 
away again ; but where only 
old plants are to be had 
they may be broken up so as 
tb secure some good roots 
with each division, and then 
l>e divided again after they 
havo made a fresh start, or 
some of the crowns may be 
taken off and all the fronds 
cut away. If put into 
Sphagnum Moss, peat, and 
sand in equal parts, and 
kept close, giving them simi¬ 
lar treatment to young seed¬ 
lings, they will start away 
and may be potted singly 
after they have made a few 
fronds. The compost for 
potting should consist of 
fibrous loam, some hor6e 
manure which has been well 
dried, cleansed from worms 
and other insects. some 
sand, or if the loam is heavy 
and not much fibre in it, a 
little good peat may be 
added; but it is quite un¬ 
necessary to use peat if the 
loam is good. Care should 
lie taken that the compost is 
neither too wet nor too dry 
when used for Dotting. Good 
drainage should be given, 
and in potting, the plant* 
should be kept fairly well 
down, but not buried too 
deeply. The new soil may 
just eover the crowns, and should be pressed 
moderately firm. 

Few plants require more care in watering 
than A. Farleyense. Newly-potted plants, or 
those which have few fronds, will not require 
much, while healthy pieces with large fronds 
and the pots filled with roots will take more 
water than many plant*. Letting the plants 
got too dry is often the primary cause of 
their being unhealthy. It is easy to tell 
when a plant has been too dry, although no 
outward sign may be visible. On examina 
tion the under fronds will be found to be 
shrivelled up, and if these are left they 
cause damping as soon as they get a little 
moisture on them, and this evil will extend 
to the young fronds that are just starting up. 
Weak liquid-manure may be used after the 
pots are well filled with roots. A. Farley- 
enso should never be grown under the shade 
of other plants or crowded. It may 1 m» stood 
upon inverted pot* or suspended from the 
roof with plenty of room lor the air to cir¬ 
culate round rC lit a 'temperature of from 
6Q rtetts. prTO (tegs, the plants will continue 
to grow' throughout the winter. It is not so 
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much heat that is required as a regular tem- 
l>craturo, and where this cannot, he main¬ 
tained it is better to keep the plants on the 
cool 6ide than otherwise. 

Where large specimens arc desired the 
plants should be potted on from time to time, 
taking care that the potting is done before 
they get too much pot-bound. A. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Now that there is the near prospect of buds 
developing, our interest in the plants in¬ 
creases very considerably. There are indi¬ 
cations already of the development of some¬ 
what premature buds, and these we are en¬ 
deavouring to retard by refraining from re¬ 
moving the side growths that surround the 
cown-buds, as invariably this checks the full 
development of the buds until the period 
arrives when it is safe for them to be re¬ 
tained. So long as the buds continue to 
swell, no matter how poor the progress may 
be, we are contont to permit the side growths 
round about the buds to remain, but immedi¬ 
ately any bud comes to a standstill, we pro 
ceed forthwith to remove one or more of the 
side shoots, the effect of which is seen in the 
continued progress of the bud. This may ap¬ 
pear to be a small matter to some growers, 
nut those who desire to have their plants in 
flower in time for the November shows have 
to take measures of this kind to ensure the 
blooms being ready for the exhibition held 
at that period. Much may be done at the 
present time to contribute to the well-being 
of the plants in all collections. There is a 
tendency in some gardens to unduly crowd 
the plants, and now that their growth is 
vigorous and the shoots nre attaining con¬ 
siderable dimensions, they invariably, with 
their ample foliage, become somewhat 
crowded unless the plants be spaced out. 
Katber than allow' the plants to stand pot to 
pot, as they ho often do in the collections of 
private growers, we would be disposed to take 
every alternate plant out of each row, and 
make up other rows with the plants so re¬ 
moved. In this way the plants which remain 
in the original row's, ns well as those removed 
to form other rows, will benefit, and seeing 
that so much can lie done towards promoting 
growth and consolidating this as it develops, 
no time should be lost in putting into practice 
the suggestion here made. 

Just about the time that the buds arc form¬ 
ing at the apex of the shoots much may be 
done by tying out each individual shoot, that 
«un and air may assist to ripen the wood. 
Assuming the plants are standing in rows 
and the stakes in the pots nre secured to 
strained wire running the full length of the 
rows, it should be an easy matter to affix 
another stake or Bamboo-cane to the strained 
wires in an upright position, and to tie out 
the fast-developing growths to this. It is 
astonishing what an immense benefit the 
plants derive in this way, and the result is 
seen iu the development of plump buds and 
growths that are less likely to be attacked 
by insect jiests, which often happens when 
the plants are crowded in the rows. 

There has been no need of late to syringe 
the plants overhead in the late afternoon or 
evening, as we have had rather more rain 
than is customary at this season. There may 
come a time when syringing may be appre¬ 
ciated by the plants, and growers should on 
no account refrain from damping the foliage 
overhead and underneath also when the 
weather is dry. Soot-water should be ap¬ 
plied in the case of plants that are now well 
rooted. We should be disposed to apply soot- 
water at first three times each week, and 
later on at each watering. At the time the 
buds are well developed and what is known 
as “set”—that is to say, when the side 
growths are removed from round about them, 
and the buds grow away freely—we should 
apply liquid-manures in varying form, taking 
care never to apply these in too 6trong 
doses. Weak doses and often are much bet¬ 
ter than an overdose, which invariably leaves 
an unpleasant impression behind. 

With the month of August we invariably 
experience gusty and trying winds, and unless 
the growths are properly secured (there is 
great risk that man^of ^hyn T\&y je^utp off. 


For this reason the grower should regularly 
and systematically go through his plants, se¬ 
curing the growths. Never make the tic too 
near the a{>ex of the shoot, as this is mostly 
of a very brittle nature, and when the tie is 
made at this point of the stem and strong 
winds subsequently prevail, they snap off with 
the slightest pressure, and the labour of a 
year is thereby lost. Let the tie be made 
just where the wood has become slightly 
hardened through careful ripening. Always 
allow a little play for the shoot. The grower 
will see the wisdom of this, as with extra 
pressure from the wind, a little play being 
allowed, shoots are seldom lost in conse¬ 
quence. Another point to remember is that 
the growths should be tied in an upright posi¬ 
tion. The reason for this is that when the 
buds appear it is important they should be 
developed in a perfectly even manner, so that 
as they ultimately unfold their florets the 
bloom may be one of even build. 

Side shoots all the way up the stems are 
now coming on apace, needing the grower’s 
constant attention. It is astonishing how 
quickly they develop at. the time the buds are 
evolved, and unless the plants are gone 
through systematically, and the 6ido shoots 
rubbed out in their early stages, they may 
soon give trouble in their removal, besides 
drawing upon the resources of the plant in 
the meantime, and thus diverting the much- 
needed stimulus to the buds or growths. 

The surluce soil must lie kept free from 
weeds. Earwigs must lie trapped, and if 
there is no evidence of their depredations 
yet, the grower mav rest assured that trouble 
from this source will arise in the near future. 
Use any well-known device in order to entrap 
them. Match-boxes and portions of Bean¬ 
stalks placed amongst the foliage form excel¬ 
lent traps, but the old-fasliioned method of 
placing hay or paper in small pots inverted, 
secured on the tops of the stakes, will answer 
the same purpose. The traps should be in¬ 
spected each morning, and the earwigs de¬ 
stroyed. Keep a sharp look-out for cater¬ 
pillars, and if evidence of their depredations 
is seen, turn the plant on its side, or care¬ 
fully inspect it, as the depredators will most 
certainly be found hidden away amongst the 
foliage. 

Early-flowering varieties arc growing apace 
just now, needing constant staking and tying 
in order to maintain their ample growths in 
a proper position, and also to ficcure them 
against drying winds. Do not disbud these 
free-flowering plants, but allow them to de¬ 
velop their blooms in a natural way. 

__E. G. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Cornflowers-1 should be much 
obliged if you could tell me what is Die mutter with 
the enclosed, and whether anything can be done to 
cure it? A great number of the Cornflowers in my 
garden (mastly self-sown seedlings from last year, 
and very strong and healthy-lnoking plants during 
the spring) are attacked in this way.—F. Di’LEEr 
SINGH. 

[Your Cornflowers arc attacked by a fungus 
—the Cornflower-rust (Puecinea centaureae). 
You had better pull up and burn all the 
plants which are badly attacked, and spray 
the others with 5 oz. of potassium sulphide 
dissolved in ten gallons of water, next sea¬ 
son, as soon as the disease makes its appear¬ 
ance, spray the plants with the same mixture, 
but if the plants are very tender, use a some¬ 
what weaker solution.—G. S. S.] 

Caxiliflowers and Onions, grubs in.— MyCauli- 
flowers and Onions are infested with a grub which 
attacks the stalks of the plants just above the root 
of the Cauliflower and the bulb of the Onion. Many 
gardens in this neighbourhood (East Shropshire) are 
similarly affected. What is the grub, and is there 
any means of prevention or cure?—M rs. G. II. Mor¬ 
rison. 

[Your Cauliflowers are attacked by the 
“Cabbage - root - fly” (Phorbia brossicic). 
Plants that, arc badly infe-sted should be at 
once dug up, and the holes made by removing 
them partly filled with gas-lime or with 
freshly-burnt lime or soot, so as to kill any of 
the grubs w'hich may be left in the soil. 
Vaporite worked into the soil around the in¬ 
fested plants will kill the grubs. The flies 
may be prevented from laying their eggs at 
the roots of the plants by sprinkling eand 
moistened with paraffin-oil (a teacupful of oil 


to a pailful of sand) round the plants once a 
week. Pieces of tarred card about 3 inches 
square, with a slit reaching to the centre, 
where there arc several slits, forming a 6tar 
shaped figure, have been found very useful 
in America for preventing the flics getting at 
the roots to lay their eggs. The stems of the 
plants should be pushed through the slits, to 
the centre, where the points of the card 
should be pressed closely round the stem, 
and the card should lie flat on the ground. 
Your Onions are attacked by the grubs of the 
“Onion-fly” (Phorbia cepetorum). When 
the grulxs are within the bulb, there ia no 
means of killing them 6hort of destroying the 
plnut. The flies may be prevented from 
laying their eggs on the plants by earthing 
them up weH over the neck, or sand mixed 
with paraffin-oil may be strewed round the 
plants. Kainit, finely powdered, sown broad¬ 
cast over the 6oil at the rate of 5 cwt. per 
acre, and lightly hoed in, is useful.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars on Apple-trees —My Apple-trees 
showed well for bloom this year, but before the 
flowers were fully out the branches were found to be 
infested with tiny, yellowish-green caterpillars, which 
when apparently full-grown were not \ inch long, and 
entirely destroyed all flowerH and young leave*, in 
most cases leaving the trees entirely hare. Last year 
only a few of the trees were affected, but this year 
not one escaped the pest.. Some of the trees are tall 
standards, one or two are espaliers, but most of them 
have but from 8 inches to 18 inches of stem abovo 
the ground before three to four branches spring out 
in an upright direction. A great many of the Oak- 
trees on this property and iu an adjoining wood are 
affected by the same pest as the Apples. Can any¬ 
thing he done to prevent a recurrence of this plague? 
Rands of grease have been mentioned to me; but in 
the low-branching trees these would be impossible to 
apply, besides which, some people say they are of no 
use. The trees are not all in the same part of the 
garden, some being in the kitchen-garden, where the 
soil is well dug and turned over, manured and 
planted with vegetables, while the rest are in a small 
orchard on the Grass, on which young chickens run 
from February to May. We have heaps of birds 
about the place, but none of them appear to attack 
the caterpillars, except a flock of starlings that were 
busy for some days among the Oaks. I shall be 
grateful for any advice that will enable me to g»-t 
rid of the pest., which this year has been so terrible 
that I shall not get a single Apple. — A. Foster. 

[From your letter, I should imagine that 
your Apple-trees were attacked by the cater¬ 
pillars of the winter moth (Cheimatobia 
bruniata), but, without seeing specimens, I 
can only hazard a guess. If you will kindly 
send some up, I shall he pleased to examine 
them, and then can tell you what they are, 
and the best means of destroying them ami 
preventing an attack next year.—G. S. S.] 

Worms injuring Sweet Peas.—I enclose speci¬ 
mens of the worms attacking m.v Sweet Peas. I 
have for years had my Sweet Pea-seeds sown—four 
or five seeds in a 4-inch pot—in January or February, 
and nut in a cool-house, so that I cannot think it is 
the fault of the sowing. My gardener thinks the 
ground must be sour, as the soil, when broken, is 
full of these tiny insects. Thank you for your 
reply iu GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I shall await a 
further one anxiously. 1 shall be most grateful if 
you can tell me the name of this insect and how the 
ground can be got rid of them? Do you not now 
think that they have eaten the root* of the Sweet 
Peas, and, therefore, stunted the Peas’ growth?— 
Flovver Lover. 

[Your Sweet Peas nre attacked by the 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus), which is one of the most destructive 
pests we have in gardens. Watering with 
insecticides is of no uee, but when the crop is 
over, remove the plants, taking away as much 
of the roots as is practicable, then give a good 
dressing of vaporite or gas-lime, and inix 
thoroughly with the soil. Let the ground lie 
fallow for a few months. This will starve 
any of the pests which have escaped the 
action of the insecticides. Watering the 
ground with boiling water would kill the 
millipedes.—G. S. S.] 

Apple scab fungus.— Will you kindly Inform me 
if the leaves of Apple-tree enclosed show signs of 
brown-rot, aa referred to in article in recent Issue of 
your paper? If not, kindly let me know name of 
disease and treatment? The tree looks healthy but 
for this disease, and shows no signs of decay. Fruit 
also is swelling rII right.—N. R. L. 

[The leaves of your Apple-treo are attacked 
by a fungus, the Apple-scab fungus (Fusi- 
cladium deudriticum). It is too late to do 
anything now to stop the disease, hut in the 
course of the winter you should spray the 
tree thoroughly with the winter wa6h sold 
under the name of “VI,” and when the leaf 
buds are just beginning to open, spray with 
a dilute solution of Bordeaux mixture, again 
just when the blossoms are opening, and a 
third time when the flowers have fallen.— 

G. ft s.] 5ITT Ur iLUNUIb A1 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BLUE FLOWERS IN PARTIAL SHADE. 
All who love flowers seek good blue kinds, 
and, owing to the great increase of hardy 
flowers in the pact few years, there is not 
much difficulty now in satisfying that taste. 
I have lately boon looking at tufts of the 
Dropmore Anchusa in the partial shade of 
Apple-trees, and have been astonished at 
their fine effect. This shade is not in any 


an orchard helps. The graceful Mertensia 
sibirica, one of the prettiest of our tall 
| plants, is also seen to advantage in this way, 
as would, probably, any pretty plant of the 
same order. 

The beautiful Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia 
virginica) is also a shade-lover, and its all-too- 
6hort season of bloom will be lengthened by 
the shade. Where moist borders occur in 
I half-shady places, I am very fond of the com¬ 
mon Forget-me-not, than which there is no 
prettier plant for effect, either wild or eulti- 


In the Delphiniums we have a lovely host — 
even those raised from seed in the simplest 
way—and the Harebells, too. Even some of 
the commoner tall Harebells look better in 
the wild garden and in shrubberies than 
ever they do in borders. The stouter kinds 
of Harebell (Platycodon) are also most effec¬ 
tive in groups. In the autumn wo have a 
beautiful host in the shape of the bluer kinds 
of Starworts, mostly those of European origin 
(acris and Amellus, and their forms), which 
look well in half-shade. We have to think 



The Italian Alkanet (Anchusa italics, Dropmore variety) in a Surrey garden. 


way necessary for their health, especially in 
view of Mr. Barrs handsome plot of this p)ant 
in the full sun at Long Ditton, but the effect | 
of their beauty is certainly increased by it. 
Another point is that the season of bloom is 
lengthened by that partial shade. Peren- I 
nials on full sunny elopes or borders do not j 
last as long as we should like them to do. 
As all difficulties of propagation of these fine I 
Anchusas have been gpfc-pver, we can enjoy 
them in this way. It jk notm^-scant Jo have 
the shade of great tre«^afc theisuade of 


vated. I had often heard of improvements on 
this, but have never seen any proof of it until 
lately, in the form of a larger variety, that 
seems an improvement. I always preferred 
a very sunny and dry situation for the pretty 
prostrate Lithospermum prostratum, but I 
find it thriving very well in shade for half the 
day. The Caucasian Comfrey, too, and which 
grows so very freely that it sometimes runs 
away with itself, does very well in woodland 
places, as does also our native Anchusa sem- 
pervirens. 


again of the greater endurance of bloom 
secured by growing plants in partial shade, 
and ako the fact that numbers of hardy 
plants of the northern and temperate world 
are plants native of woodland and copse— 
that is to say, not fully exposed to the sun. 
It is by no means necessary to have much 
woodland for this purpose, as the half-shade 
of the orchard or of the slips of plantations 
round even small places is quite sufficient. 
These slips of plantations often have a 
wretched undergrowth of Privet and weedy 
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rubbish of that sorb, which would be much 
better cleared away and burnt, to give a little 
room for flowers. R* 

ANCHU8A ITALICA, DROPMORE 
VARIETY. 

This plant is, whe-n well grown, certainly the 
finest of our tall, blue perennials, even sur¬ 
passing the Delphiniums in effect. A larg? 
specimen, 6 feet or 7 feet high and 4 feet 
through, a sheet of deep blue, is a superb 
sight. Its great beauty would render it 
valuable for the border even if its 
display were of short duration; but its 
blooming period is an extended one, com¬ 
mencing towards the end of May, and con¬ 
tinuing until mid-July or later; while, if 
the. flower-shoots are cut off as soon as they 
aro past their best, there will be a second 
aut umnal show of bloom. TheDropmore variety 
is so superior to the type that it might well be 
a distinctspecies, the individual flowers being 
fully an inch in diameter. It, apparently, 
does not come true from seed, seedlings which 
I have raised having reverted more to the 
type than to their parent in size of flowers. 

It can, however, be readily raised by root- 
cuttings. These should be taken after the 
plants have died down. The roots should be 
cut into 2-ineh lengths, and the cuttings 
should be placed in sandy compost in }>ots or 
boxes, when they will rarely' fail to grow'. It 
does not appear to be as hardy as the type, 
plants often succumbing during the winter. 

It is, therefore, advisable to raise a pyramid 
of leaf-mould over the plants when they die 
down as a protection during the winter 
months. It is charming planted out in 
groups on a gently-sloping lawn, as I saw it 
once in Ireland.—8. W. Fitzherbert. 

-There is in Clandon Park, Guildford, 

the residence of the Earl of Onslow, a very 
large block of that beautiful blue flower, 
Anchusa italica, the Dropmore variety. It 
runs into hundreds of plants, and its colour 
effect, when in full bloom, was remarkable. 
It was interesting to note that near by were 
very fine ma-sses of yellow, produced by the 
Great Mullein (Verhascum olympicuin), one 
of the noblest, of hardy yellow flowers. These 
plants are raised annually from seed, which is 
freely produced. The Anchusa is not, how¬ 
ever, so produced, because seedlings do not 
come true. The gardener. Mr. Blake, hav¬ 
ing a few’ strong plants, lifted them, cut the 
thick, fleshy roots up small, and planted 
every pieced each one producing a plant. 
Now r he has hundreds, and many very larg-' 
ones. This is one of the hardy plants that 
should be found in every garden. The usual 
height, when in full growth, is 3 feet to 
4 feet, forming stout, branching bushes. ~ 
A. D. __ 

INCREASING TREE PEONIES. 

Will you iilen.se tell me how to propagate Trce- 
Pfponies?- G. Kl.l.IOTT, Burncston, Bedale. 

[Troe-Paeonies may be increased either by 
cuttings, seeds, division, layering, or graft¬ 
ing, this last being the method usually em¬ 
ployed, for plants raised in this way make 
more satisfactory progress during the earlier 
stages than those increased by the other 
methods. In grafting, the stock employed is 
usually a stout, fleshy root of one of the her¬ 
baceous kinds, and the scion a young growing 
6hoot of the current season. The best time 
of the year for grafting Tree-Paeonies is dur¬ 
ing the month of August, when all that is 
required is to take a tuber having on it as 
many fibrous roots as possible, and having 
fashioned the scion in the form of a wedge, 
the upper part of the fleshy root must be split, 
for a certain distance, and the wedge-shaped 
base of the scion inserted therein. It must 
then lx* tied securely in position, and the 
point of union covered with grafting wax or 
clay in order to render all air-tight. Of 
course, in inserting the graft in position care 
should be taken that the bark of both stock 
and scion fits perfectlv and should there be 
any great difference between the two in size, 
the wedge-shaped portion of the scion may 
lx* so fashioned that an exact union is effected 
only on one side. After grafting, the plants 
must lv* potted suffirfSlitlv deep infix* soil to 
completely cover IliCL-rfo^it and 

then they must be phrrecriii a ^mimwhich is 


kept close and shaded till a union is com¬ 
plete ; but during that interval especial care 
must be taken not to overwater them. The 
most suitable scions v are the good, clean 
shoots without flowers, but, of course, when 
required to increase any particular variety to 
the fullest possible extent, the shoots that 
have flowered may also be employed. P. 
albiflora and any of its numerous varieties 
supply the best of stocks for grafting. After 
a union is complete plenty of air must be 
given, but the better way is to winter the 
plants in a frame, as they are then pro¬ 
tected, not only from sharp frosts, but also 
from heavy rains, which in their earlier stages 
must be especially guarded against. Another 
way of increasing Tree-Peeonies that may be 
sometimes effectually carried out is to split 
up the plant after the manner of a herbace¬ 
ous subject; but, of course, this can only be 
done when the plant has been buried rather 
deeply in the soil, and its several divisions 
have each roots of their own. Layering may 
also be successfully carried out for the in¬ 
crease of these Pseonies, and this is best 
done in the autumn, when the portion of the 
branch that is to be buried must be partially 
cut through, and a tongue formed. The 
branch or branches thus layered will re¬ 
quire to be held securely in position by stout 
pegs, and attention should be paid during 
the following summer to keep tnc soil suf¬ 
ficiently moist to hasten the formation of 
roots. When seeds arc obtainable, which is 
seldom the case, they should be sown in pans 
of sandy loam arid placed in a frame, where, 
however,-they will generally lie a good w hile 
before they germinate, and even after this 
they make but slow’ progress during their 
earliest stages.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Malniaison Carnations dying. —The enclosed 
specimen is one of u number potted last autumn and 
wintered in a cold-frame. They arc all healthy, 
vigorous plants, several of which are now in 
luxuriant bloom. From time to time a plant, such as 
that sent herewith, and apparently in perfect health, 
will .suddenly droop and fade within twenty-four 
hours. I have lost several in this way, and would be 
glad to know the reason? The plants are growing 
in ail ordinary unheated greenhouse.—M. 

[The failure is due to a fungus growth 
about the stems, and .it attacks may be mini¬ 
mised by spraying with a weak solution of 
sulphide of potassium 1 oz. to two gallons 
of water.] 

A weedy garden I should he much obliged if 
you could tell me any way of keeping down weeds in 
garden other than by weeding or putting down strong 
weedkillers? My garden is on dry, sandy soil, and 1 
have never seen anything like the weeds. It is not 
large, and I have two men working as well as myself, 
and I frequently work six to eight hours a day, 
chiefly weeding. In spite of constant attention the 
weeds seem to increase yearly. My garden adjoins a 
pasture-field, and I suppose a great deal of seed gets 
carried from field into garden. My soil is so poor 
fciu»t whenever I am making a new bed, etc., I import 
soil-usually from a bank in an adjoining field or 
from sides of road. This soil seems to bring with it 
every sort of weed, and I find that the much-recom¬ 
mended " top-spit ” is usually full of weeds or that 
worst of all enemies to dislodge, " couch ” Grass. 
C!iiekweed is especially bad in the garden, and if a 
pa tell of seed is sown, long before the young plants 
are showing, weeds (mostly Chickweed) cover the en¬ 
tire surface, and this, however carefully prepared 
and dug the ground may have been. Last autumn I 
covered most of the garden with gas-lime, hoping it 
might be beneficial, and dug it iu this spring; but it 
has done no good at all. My garden is not large 
enough for me to spare space to put down some viru¬ 
lent weed killer, such as I sometimes see recom¬ 
mended, after which the ground must fallow’ for a 
year, so 1 do not know what to do. Would it be a 
good thing to pass all imported soil through a sieve 
before putting it on garden? Even the sdds I have 
stacked for potting purposes get covered with weed 
and Couch Grass.—T. M. D. H. 

[Without doubt, your garden suffers from 
it* proximity to a Grass-field, from which a 
quantity of seed is carried by the wind into 
the garden. Then you seem to have been 
very unfortunate in the source from whence 
you get your top spit of loam, as it is evi¬ 
dently from a foul or weedy surface. What 
you have as loam needs to be stacked for a 
year at least, that the weed-roots in it may 
die. No growth whatever should be per¬ 
mitted on it. Of course, a poisonous sub¬ 
stance like weed killer could not be used on 
cultivated soil, but may be used only on 
gravel walks, roads, or on paved yards. To 
keep down weeds the hoc should bo in con¬ 
stant use, not waiting for weeds to grow, but 
hv continually stirring the surface prevent, 
germination. By the perpetual cutting of 


growth of any coarse perennial weeds the 
worst may ultimately be destroyed. The sift¬ 
ing of soil would be no good whatever. If 
you could bake a little fine soil at a time in 
an oven, and use that to cover seeds when 
sown, you would save weed growth ; or if you 
dig ground and allow it to lie, then the mo¬ 
ment weed growth is seen have the surface 
deeply hoed to kill those weeds, you could 
almost at once sow your seeds and get good 
growth before any second weed growth took 
place.] 

Dumortier’s Day Lily.— A most valuable 
Day Lily for the garden is Hemerocallis Du- 
mortieri, which la valued not only for its 
early flowering, but also for the long period 
over which it blooms, as well as for the rich 
colouring of the blossoms and the freedom 
with which they are produced. It. comes into 
bloom in May,” and lasts through June into 
July in most seasons. A good-sized plant 
will, during that period, give a steady suc¬ 
cession of blooms, of a pretty orange colour, 
the effect of the whole being heightened by 
the brown colouring of the exterior. It is 
nominally about a foot high, but where it is 
happy, this Day Lily will grow at least 
6 inches or 9 inches more than the stated 
stature. It delights in a dry soil and a sunny 
situation, and there, will, in course of a few 
years, give a large plant, apparently never 
suffering from congestion of space, as 6ome 
plants do, and giving its flowers with the 
greatest of freedom, well above its pretty 
leaves, half an inch or so across, and shining 
green above and paler, but not glcssy, under¬ 
neath. It increases freely where wanted by 
means of division, each crown taken off with 
a small piece of root attached making a plant 
in a short time if this is done soon after 
flowering.—S. Arnott. 

Sowing lawn Crass-seed.— If anyone 
wants a lawn free from Daisies, Plantains, 
and other weeds, this is the time to set about 
preparing the soil, which must be deeply 
broken up, and all roots, stones, and rubbisli 
picked out. Let the soil settle down for a 
fortnight, when the surface should be lightly 
forked or hoed over, so that all the seedling 
weeds may be destroyed before the Grass- 
seed is put in. Unless this is done, no matter 
how clean or good the Grass seed may be, the 
weeds will come up. and are difficult to get 
out. The soil should be worked down very 
fine, and if this is done, and the seed sown 
just after a shower, and firmly rolled down, 
it will germinate in less than a fortnight 
when the soil is warm. I find September a 
good time for sowing, as it gives the Gross 
time to get well established before winter 
conies on.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Argemone platyceras.— Although the 
majority of the Argemones or Prickly Pop¬ 
pies are beautiful, it seems to me that, none 
of them are so lovely as the Colorado Prickly 
Poppy (Argemone platyceras). It has been 
in cultivation for some time, hut it lias re¬ 
cently been more prominently brought before 
the public by its having been pushed by a 
Continental wholesale house, and from the’ 
apparent assumption that the plant is a 
perennial. It may be grown as a biennial in 
the warmer parts, especially if wintered in a 
frame; but it is an annual for all practical 
purposes, although plants sown the year be¬ 
fore they bloom are much finer in every way 
than those sown in spring. These blooms are 
not only large, but are pure white, and the 
whole look of the plant is pleasing, with its 
glaucous, prettilv-formed foliage. That it 
will stand the winter before flowering one 
knows from experience ; but it may not do so 
every year, and should be protected in most 
places in average winters in the north. It is 
said to grow to 2 feet high, but it will reach* 
to a foot more under exceptionally good con¬ 
ditions. It likes a dry soil and a sunny posi¬ 
tion.— S. A. 

Delphinium Fanny Stormonth -Kindly find 
per post .specimen sprays of Delphinium Fanny St-or 
month, which is a seedling from Belladonna* raispd 
here. Aftef growing all other choice blues, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it far outstrips such ns 
its parent. Persimmon, and other choice pnle border 
blues, and that it is a distinct addition to border 
plants. Its habit is loose, free, and robust, and the 
spikes are useful for cutting.— J. Etormontii and Son. 
K : rkbTidr. Carlisle. fA very beautiful variety, and a 
decided improvement on IV Belladonna, the indivi¬ 
dual flowers being much larger, and the habit of the 
plant sturdier.—K d.1 
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SPANISH IRIS LEANDER. 

This good clear yellow Spanish Iris is ex¬ 
cellent either grown by itself or associated 
with other things, dwarf shrubs and the like. 
The facility of increase of these Irises puts 
them within reach of all, and their bloom 
being rather short, it is an excellent way to 
interplant them with other things in beds of 
shrubs or the like. It matters little what 
the plants are, because the pretty colour of 
this Iris seems to go with almost any plant. 
If wc want them to endure a long time in 
the ground, a good warm soil is essential, but I 


flowers should be admitted into the border, 
and these should be planted in groups of 
two dozen to four dozen bulbs, each group 
being confined to one variety. The mixed 
collections advertised arc quite unfitted for 
grouping, as the varied hues of the flowers 
do not afford a breadth of pure eolour, but 
an irritating mixture of tints that is offen¬ 
sive to the eye. Striped and flaked varieties 
should, therefore, bo avoided, since the 
flowers are individually inferior in beauty to 
tho self-coloured blossoms, and when massed 
their effect is infinitely less pleasing. Even 
where care is taken to order no varieties 
that are not described as 6elf-coloured in the 


the clearest tints. In a garden where over 
forty varieties of so-called self-coloured 
Spanish Irises were tried for the purpose of 
selection tho only varieties now grown are 
Athalia, a. good white; Canary Bird, clear 
yellow ; Golden King, deep orange-yellow ; 
and Marie, bright blue. Thunderbolt, a 
very strong-growing variety, with purple 
and bronze flowers, is admired by some. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


The Meadow Sage (Salvia pratensis).—The 
fact of its being a native plant seems to act 
as a hindrance to the more general cultiva¬ 
tion in gardens of the Meadow Sage, Salvia 
pratensis; but this should not be, as some of 
our native plants have no superiors in beauty 
among their exotic congeners. I thought of 
this the other evening when I saw some good 
plants of a form of the Meadow Sage m a 
garden containing a large collection of hardy 
flowers, where this flower is looked upon with 
some liking. The variety seemed to he that 
known in nurseries bs S. pratensis Tenori, 
which has the flowers more of a deep violet- 
blue than of the lilac-blue of the ordinary 
Meadow Sage. The large plants, with their 
numerous spikes of crowded flowers, looked 
exceedingly well among the many border 
flowers of the last days of June, their eolour 
contrasting pleasantly witli those of tne 
greater number of plants in bloom. . It is not 
generally known how many varieties of this 
Meadow Sage are in cultivation. One of 
the prettiest of all, which I have not seen for 
a very long time, is the variety lupinoides, 
which has the central lobe of the lower lip 
w'hite, and the remainder of tho flower light 
blue. This Lupin Salvia is a good plant, 
and I hope it has not been lost to cultivation. 
Besides tho type and the lupinoides variety, 
there is that called Tenori, already men¬ 
tioned, and a capital contrast to these is the 
variety alba, which makes a good plant for 
the flower border, and goes well with any of 
the other varieties. Still another variety, 
rosea, exists in nurseries, and is a good 
plant for those who wish a change of colour. 
Its colour is fairly well indicated by the 
varietal name of rosea, as the flowers are of 
a fairly good rose. This is the least com 
mon, with the exception of lupinoides, and 
is not generally catalogued, although to he 
had from some nurseries. The Meadow Sage 
will grow in almost any soil, and is easily 
increased by means of division in spring or 
after flowering. Young plants can also be 
raised from seeds; but. so far as I am aware, 
only the ordinary Meadow Sage, and not its 
varieties, can lie procured from seedsmen.— 
S. Arnott. 

Too many Sweet Peas.— We welcome the 
improvement of any fine garden flowers, but 
the wisdom of giving so many names is at 
least doubtful. It tends to confusion, and 
distracts attention from the things that are 
really good and distinct. Taking up a few 
seed-lists, there would not be the least diffi¬ 
culty in compiling a long list of named 
varieties, all of which are claimed to be dis¬ 
tinct, but many are too much alike. Within 
the past few years great advances have been 
made, and many new' colours brought out 
among Sweet Peas, but the naming is over¬ 
done. Anyone who has time and space can, 
by growing a collection, prove this. We are 
greatly indebted to those who have spent so 
much labour among Sw T eet Peas, but it is in 
the interests of all concerned that these sent 
out as new should be distinct, and onlv when 
this is the case can the interest and popu¬ 
larity of the flower be sustained and 
extended. 

The Wall Hairbell (Campanula portensclila- 
uiana).—We are apt. in growing the taller Bell¬ 
flowers. like persirifolia and other well-known sorts, 
to forget the claims of some of the smaller varieties, 
such as the one under notice. It Is one of the most 
useful plants for the rock-garden wherever dense- 
growing tufted plants are wanted. Those who have 
stone walls in their garden, where it is easy to sow a 
few seeds between the crevices or insert young plants, 
should try this pretty Campanula, the pale-blue 
tinted blossoms of which are now' open, and the 
plants keep up a succession during the summer.— 
Leahirst. ___ 

Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. Qdr each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Indc-X (3d. 
[>ost fr?e, 3|d.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may he L/hJ of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post*free,-for : S«. 


Spanish Iris Leander. 


bought annually, n& they usually arc, they i 
flower in any soil. 

The Spanish Irises (Iris Xiphium) are j 
among the most showy of their family, and 
large groups create bright colour effects in | 
the border during the month of June. In , 
many soils these Irises are not easily estab- 
lishetl, and die out after a year or two if 
left in the ground. In gritty, porous soil 
of fair depth, however, that does not be- I 
come dust dry in the summer, and allows 
the moisture to percolate rapidly through it 
in the winter, they will often remain in I 
perfect health for years,'•and increasl both 
in number and in vi^ur.^H orcW k^ob- 
taiu the best effect/^oidy setf^oioured 


catalogues, it is difficult to keep to the pure 
tint, for when the flowers appear some of 
them will be almost invariably found to 
have the ground colour splashed or streaked 
with another hue. There are three self¬ 
colours in Spanish Irises—namely, white, 
blue, and yellow ; and in the first two the 
broad, yellow stripe on the fail prevents the 
flower from being truly self coloured, 
though the remainder of the bloom is of 
uniform tint. There are fully twenty 
named yellow varieties, and about a.s many 
in the white# and blues, but some of these 
will prove to bo splashed with another 
colour. The best way to obtain pure colour 
is to order a number of varieties and select 
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POTATO PROSPECTS. 

The frequent heavy rains and low temjiera- 
ture for July are causing to Potato- 
growers much anxiety. It is idle to talk or 
suggest spraying with Bordeaux mixture dur- 
such weather, as the rain ill wash it off as 
fast as sprayed on. So far, happily, the 
Potato disease has not become specially 
manifest, but it may be looked for at any 
moment. The weather conditions are just 
those which marked the worst cliseaso years, 
and prior to the introduction of the stronger 
and more disease-resisting varieties, of which 
Magnum Bonum was the pioneer, the varie¬ 
ties then rotted wholesale under the influ¬ 
ences of such rains and low temperature as 
are just now prevailing. Naturally, we may 
hope that these atmospheric conditions may 
soon give place to warmer and drier weather. 
Not a drop more of rain is needed for any 
crop from this date (July 16th) till the end 
of August. To-day the rainfall has been 
heavy and continuous, thoroughly soaking 
the soil to a considerable depth. As the 
Potato tops are strong, no sunshine or air 
can well find its way into the ground, hence 
even with dry weather drying must be a very 
slow process. 

To make good, starchy tubers the need is 
warmth. Cold and wet generate soft, sappy 
tubers, which rapidly fall a prey to the fun¬ 
gus. It is possible that heavy dustings of 
fresh slacked lime washed from off the plants 
down into the soil might help to dry it, but 
anything further seems out of the question. 
It, is, perhaps, a painful admission, but, in 
face of the prevalent weather, we seem, as 
far as our Potato crops are concerned, to be 
very helpless. Generally Potato growth 
this season, especially from tubers of northern 
or Irish production, is very strong. Even 
hoine-grown tubers that, have been planted 
seem to have given much stronger growth 
than in previous years. If that proves to he 
a general result,, it must be attributed to the 
cool, damp nature of the weather last 
summer. _ A. D. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I was much interested in the first of 
your articles on “How to Use Manures.’’ I 
had intended writing to ask if some definite 
and detailed directions could be given for the 
use of chemical manures in the vegetable 
garden. If the experience of one neighbour¬ 
hood is at all true of all, there is a likelihood 
of an increasing dearth of stable manure. 
Farmers are precluded from selling any off 
the farm, and the rapid increase of motor 
vehicles, with a corresponding decrease of 
carriage horses, creates a serious difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficiency of this most essential 
ad junct. I have, with a good measure of suc¬ 
cess, during the past twelve months had the 
aftermath of an orchard, with the lawn 
mowings, put into a heap and turned over, 
with a good proportion of quicklime, and thh 
after a time again turned over with material 
from the compost-heap ; and when well rotted, 
used in trenching as manure. What seems 
to me to be needed is instruction as to how 
such agents as superphosphate, kainit, lime, 
nitrate of soda, salt, sulphate of ammonia, 
etc., can be made to supply the necessary 
plant food, in what proportions, and in what 
quantity per rod, and in what manner with 
regard to trenching. I cannot but think 
that information on these points will be very 
acceptable to your readers. 

John Penhall, M.D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Cucumber-leaves.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you will kindly tell me the cause of 
the Cucumber-leaves withering up as those I have 
wnt. The leaves on the plants in the same frame 
were affected in the same way last season, although 
the plants grew vigorously at first. If it Is caused 
by some fungus growth, does it originate in the seed 
that is, if raised from infected plants—and. if so, 
is there any remedy in treating the seed before¬ 
hand, and also in treating the Cucumber-plants when 
once showing signs of being similarly affected?- 
W M. R. 

[Your Cucumber-plant ie lesincjite* leaves 
ae a result of an VtlpkJof tlK/llVlon-spot 


mould, Circospora Melonis (Cooke), which is 
more deadly in its effects in the case of the 
Cucumber than of the Melon. It is a pity, 
seeing you were troubled with it last year, 
that you did not take steps to thoroughly dis¬ 
infect and afterwards repaint the frame be¬ 
fore using it again, as the mycelium of this 
fungus might have been resting in some of the 
cracks and crevices in the woodwork. Jt 
also finds a congenial resting-place in the soil, 
but we will assume that you did not use any 
of the soil in which the Cucumbers wero 
grown la6t year. Many a case of infection 
may be traced to the lack of taking proper 
precautions both in cleaning the frames and 
houses and in sterilising the soil—particu¬ 
larly the latter—after an infestation, as the 
mycelium which it contains merely requires 
a congenial atmosphere to start it into life 
again, and so set up a fresh attack. It is a 
very troublesome disease, as so many growers 
know to their cost, and the best advice we 
can give you is to first remove any affected 
leaves and burn them, and then spray both 
the under and upper surfaces of the sound 
and healthy leaves with liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) at the rate of 2 ounces 
to 3 gallons of water, in which 2 ounces of 
soft-soap have been dissolved. You will do 
well to repeat the spraying three or four times 
afterwards at intervals, which should destroy 
the fungus. Do not be alarmed at any of the 
solution soaking into the soil, as it will do 
more good than otherwise. Other measures 
to adopt arc to air the frame as freely as 
weather conditions permit during the day, 
and to avoid overcharging the atmosphere 
with moisture at closing-time, as heat, com¬ 
bined with excessive moisture, favours the 
production and rapid spread of the disease. 
After perusing the above, you will see that 
the fungus does not originate in the seed, and 
that any course of treatment which the latter 
may be made to undergo would not have the 
slightest effect in acting as a preventive. It 
would, however, be very imprudent to acquire 
plants which had been raised in a house in 
which the disease had been rampant, or 
which had been propagated from plants that 
had been previously infested, though freed 
from it by spraying or other means.] 

Tomato blooms falling —I enclose herewith a 
truss from one of my Tomato-plants, and would be 
pleaded if you can inform me as to why they aredrop- 
piriR off? I note your reply to a query in July 11th 
number, hut that, appears to apply to the buds only 
dropping off, whereas in my case, as you will see, the 
bud together with about half-an-fnch of the stem comes 
off as clean as though severed with a knife. The 
attack is not general on the plants. The other 
trusses on the same plant that this is taken from 
arc hearing fruit fairly heavily. I may mention that 
the boiler has been out of repair, and, owing to 
several causes, 1 have been without heat for about 
five weeks, though the weather has been warm till 
the last few days.—T. H. T. 

[Tomatoes cast their flower-trusses, or, in 
other words, fail to set, from a variety of 
causes, the chief of which are keeping the soil 
in too moist or too dry a condition at tlie time 
the plants are flowering, failing to ventilate 
freely during this same period, and in not | 
tapping or shaking the plants to cause a dis¬ 
persion of the pollen, or, otherwise, touching 
the point of each flower with a camel-lnur 
brush or rabbit’s tail to effect the same pur¬ 
pose. It may be that your plants are in a 
too luxuriant condition to set fruit. Want 
of fire-heat should not have affected the 
plants during the past five weeks, a6 there 
has been an abundance of warmth and sun¬ 
shine generally to counteract it. As you 
afford no particulars bearing on any of these 
points, we must, perforce, now leave you to 
draw your own conclusions as to how or in 
what way your method of cultivation is at 
fault.] 

Turnip-tops.— I should be much obliged if you 
would inform me how to grow Turnip-tops for use as 
a vegetable? 1 have some Early White Stone, which 
ire now making good growth, and am told I must 
Later on rut the tbps off and leave them to sprout a 
second time. Is this so, or is it true that so-called 
Turnip-tops are only grown from Swedes? Your paper 
has been a great help in many ways —A. M. D. 8. 

[Turnip Top6 or Turnip Greens are the 
roduct of Turnips, and not of Swedes. To 
ave them in quantity is an easy matter, if 
you have the ground at disposal for the 
growing of the roots. It is, however, too 
early to sow the seed to obtain roots which 
will yield a plentiful supply of tops in the 


spring, and it is usoless to think of saving 
the roots you now have in your garden ready 
for use for that purpose. You will, there¬ 
fore, do well to make use of these, and then 
about the second or third week in August 
sow seed of such varieties as Red Globe or 
MatcbLess on a piece of ground from which 
a crop of Potatoes has been lifted. This 
should be in wliafc gardeners term good 
heart, so that growth may be quick and un¬ 
interrupted once the seed germinates, and 
if there is any doubt on this point, give it a 
dressing of well-rotted manure, and fork it 
in prior to sowing. As to the area of ground 
to be sown, you must be guided in this mat¬ 
ter by the quantity of tops you are likely to 
require, but a dozen rows, 16 yards in length, 
would yield an ample supply for a small 
household. It is in the early spring, when 
under the influence of warmer weather, the 
roots begin to pusli up young growths from 
the centre of the crowns or the rosette of 
leaves surmounting each bulb or root, that 
the Greens are to be had. As fast as these 
are picked or cut off new growths are again 
produced, until at last they grow out of 
bounds, and have to be either pulled lip or 
dug in. The usual way in large establish¬ 
ments is to make a good sowing about mid- 
August, and to lift and store all the more 
serviceable of the roots in November, and 
to let the remainder stop in the ground, to 
give a crop of Greens in the early spring. 
In some seasons, especially when Kales, etc., 
winter badly, these Turnip Greens are very 
valuable, particularly where a daily demand 
for green vegetables has to be met.] 

Potato Epicure. — I have on previous occa¬ 
sions drawn attention to this being a very 
early Potato, and this season 1 should like to 
place on record that in productiveness it 
has outdistanced all others I have grown. 
Planted at the same time as Ninetyfold, 
Sharpe’s Victor, and Myatt’s Prolific Ashlcaf, 
Epicure was not only ready for digging in 
advance of them, but, yielded quite a heavy 
crop for an early variety, and the tubers woro 
also large for the time of year. The vendors 
of this Potato clasvs it as a second early, which 
is, I think, a mistake, as it is, to all intents 
and purposes, a first early; and if it wero 
only included in the latter category in future, 
many would, no doubt, avail themselves of 
this intimation, and grow it as such. The 
only drawboek is that the tubers have rather 
deep eyes, but, with this exception, it is all 
one can wish for, and those who have a largo 
daily demand to meet will find it eminently 
suited for the purpose. I have grown it both 
on heavy and light soils with equally eat ; «- 
faotory results, and on a slight hotbed, 
formed of tree-leaves, and with no other pro¬ 
tection than a covering of straw when frost 
threatened, it afforded a daily supply through 
the latter part of April and early in May. 
This was shown by Messrs. Sutton at the 
Temple Show in their exhibit of frame grown 
Potatoes.—A. W. 

French culture. One aspect of the 
“petite culture ” we are now hearing so imicli 
about may have been discussed in the medical 
press, but I have seen no reference to it else¬ 
where. It is this : What is the bearing upon 
health of consuming produce raised alnio.st 
entirely on manure? I should think that the 
increase of cancer is quite likely to be in¬ 
fluenced by this kind of diet. This awful 
disease has become immensely more common 
during the last twenty-five years, and is still 
on the increase. Of course, there have been 
all 6orts of fallacies and absurdities promul¬ 
gated about it, such os the accusation of 
Tomatoes, and the suggestion of ridiculous 
“cures.” But a good many serious authori¬ 
ties seem to think locality "and diet are botli 
likely to have a sav in the matter; and 
when you consider what you eat. it is not a 
pleasant idea that is presented by the re 
flection that all our salads and vegetables are 
the forced and rushed along eruptions of a 
festering manure-heap. I, for one, would 
rather pay a little more, and wait a few weeks 
for my vegetables in their proper season, and 
off clean and wholeEome ground, the soil 
bacteria in which have had time to neutra¬ 
lise the added manure. What do your other 
readers think?—M. L. W, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PHILTA’R/EAS. 

Some doubt exists us to the nomenclature of 
the Phillyroeas, certain authorities recognis¬ 
ing several 6pecies, while Loudon, writing of 
the family, stated that “all the kinds in cul¬ 
tivation are nothing more th$n varieties of 
one species.’* There, certainly, is no very 
wide difference between the numerous forms 
now recognised, and seedlings from them 
often vary considerably from their parents, 
this pointing to their being varieties and not 
true species. They are, undoubtedly, very 
decorative evergreen shrubs, most of them 
being of a neat and compact habit of growth. 
Their foliage is of a deep, glossy green. 
There appears to be an idea that the Philly- 
reeas are tender, but this is far from being 
the ease, P. decora, the handsomest 
of the race, having withstood 25 degs. of 
frost without being damaged. Phillyraeae are 
not planted to anything like the extent they 
should be, and it would be well if, on many 


panying illustration, but generally com¬ 
mence about 6 inches from the top, and con¬ 
tinue into the old wood. The flowers are 
succeeded by oval berries about half an inch 
in length, which, when ripe, are purple in 
colour. 

The Phillyreea is sometimes grafted on 
the Privet, but this method of propaga¬ 
tion should never be followed, as it is easily 
raised either from seed or bv cuttings. 
Cuttings should be formed of the current 
season’s growth, and taken when they are 
almost ripened. They should l>e placed 
round the edge of pots in sandy soil, and 
made firm, being kept close in a frame until 
rooted. The wood of the Phillyroeas has been 
recommended as a substitute for Box for 
wood-engraving, its larger 6ize being greatly 
in its favour. Large specimens, 20 feet or 
more in height, are to be met with in Corn¬ 
wall. S. W. Fitzherbert. 

THE PRIVET NUISANCE. 

Our readers may remember that we have 
never hesitated to denounce the uso of this 


PhiUyram decora. 


correspondence in the North China Herald 
on the subject. One letter says : 

“ I hav© to-day seen several patients suffering 
severely from asthma, believed to be caused by 
Privet, one of them—a lady—so ill that a consulta- 
| lion was considered necessary. ... 1 have no 
doubt whatever that the Privet now in bloom causes, 
in some people, what is known as Privet-cough, 
asthma, or a form of hay-fever. It is not always 
possible to trace the connection in a particular case, 
as in that of a lady friend of mine, a new-comer, 
quite well, and doubtful as to any relation between 
Privet and these complaints. It was suggested that 
she might, in the cause of science, put her doubt to 
the test of sniffing then and there a Privet-bush in 
full bloom. By next morning she was an uncomfort¬ 
able believer in Privet-cough.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Vetch-leaved Sophora (Sophora vicii- 
folia).—To anyope acquainted with only one 
Sophora, and that the well-known S. 
japonica, this 6pecies would, from its general 
appearance, not be looked upon as a member 
of the same genus. Instead of forming a 
good-sized tree, as in the case of the older 
kind, S. viciifolia is essentially a shrub, and 
will flower profusely when not 
more than 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height. The branches are numer¬ 
ous and slender, and the leaves, 
that are freely produced, are pin¬ 
nate, about 3 inches in length, 
and made up of eight to ten pairs 
of leaflets. The flowers, arranged 
in small terminal racemes, are 
Pea-shaped, a little more than 
half an inch in length, and in 
colour white, suffused more or less 
with lavender-blue. In the speci¬ 
mens til at have come under my 
notice there seems a certain 
amount of individual variation, 
with regard to the colour of the 
blossoms. Apart from it thriving 
as a hush in the open ground, 
where it flowers early in July, this 
Sophora forms a very pretty and 
uncommon wall shrub. It is a 
native of the Province of Yunnan 
in China, and has been noted by 
most travellers visiting that 
region. Mr. E. H. Wilson, when 
travelling for Messrs. Yeitch, 
speaks of it as being very plenti¬ 
ful and fine in some districts. At 
present it is by no means common, 
and is difficult to obtain from 
nurseries, but as it seeds freely in 
its native country, this should not 
long be the case.—X. 

Lonicera Maximowiczi.— This 
bush Honeysuckle, which has 
flowered with me this season, 
after having been in my posses¬ 
sion for some years, although not 
a showy member of the genus to 
which it belongs, is rather pleas¬ 
ing and elegant. It is said to be 
a vigorous grower, but, so far, it 
has only reached some 4 feet high, 
or a little more. The leaves are 
oblong and small in size, while the 
flowers, which have been borne 


estates, they were to take the place of the 
thickets of Laurels that disfigure the land¬ 
scape. P. augustifolia, P. latifolia, and P. 
media are all natives of Southern Europe, 
and were introduced into this country in 
1597. Each of these has several varieties. 
P. decora is a native of Asia Minor, and was 
introduced in 1885. It is also known under 
the titles of P. Vilmoriniana and P. laurl- 
folia. At a little distance this last-named 
species bears a certain resemblance to the 
Portugal Laurel. It is a valuable evergreen 
shrub, and one that will probably maintain 
the favourable impression it created at it6 
first introduction. It forms a much-branched 
hush, plentifully clothed with smooth, 
leathery, oblong leaves, each about 6 inches 
in length, dark green in colour. The indivi¬ 
dual. small, white flowers are borne in dense, 
axillary clusters along a foot or more of the 
shoots, and, when fully expanded, have quite 
an ornamental effect, far more so than would 
he imagined from the size of the blooms. 
The flowers are seldom borne at the extreme 
point of the shoot, as ihowa ki t ;^i(jcoiti- 


shrub, so much overdone by ignorant planters 
in all parts of the land, where it is used as 
hedges and covert, and in all sorts of condi¬ 
tions, for which any native evergreen would 
be far better. The only excuse for its use 
is the rapidity of its growth, and that would 
justify the use of any weedy thing. It does 
not even make a decent fence, and there is 
no charm of either leaf or flower to justify its 
popularity. Not only the amateur suburban 
dwellers, w'ho are victims of jobbing and 
ignorant gardeners, but even the County 
Council put Privet round a noble square like 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Going to the great 
show at Holland House the other day, it smelt 
most offensive in a plantation by the 
entrance. It is abundant in parts of North 
London, and also in towns like Leicester, 
where it is extensively planted round gardens. 
And now we find the following about its bad 
effects in another country : 

At Shanghai, we learn from the latest mail 
advices that a number of persons have been 
suffering severely from asthma, believed to 
be caused by Privet. There has been much 


quite freely this summer, in the 
end of May and the greater part of June 
are of a pretty shade of rose, and are in 
groups of a few together. It is said to have 
black fruits, but, whether on account of 
the dry weather or other cause, these have 
not formed with me. L. Maximowiezi, which 
is sometimes 6old as Chamsecerasus Maxi¬ 
mowiezi, comes from Amurland, etc., and has 
proved quite hardy with me in the open 
border without any protection. It cannot be 
commended to those who like showy subjects, 
but is quite a pleasing one for those who can 
appreciate quiet beauty.—S. A. 

Erica clnerea pygmrea. — This pretty little 
variety of our native Grey Heath was given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 23rd. It is of a dwarf, compact habit, and this, 
combined with its particularly bright-coloured flowers, 
should render it a valuable acquisition for rock-work 
or for similar purposes. 

Size of bowling-green (Jf. F. U .).-There is no 
fixed size for bowling-greens, as we have seen them 
of various sizes from 50 yards square to 30 yards 
square. The general size would be from 40 yards 
square to 45 yards square, but all depends on the 
amount of ground you have, as the size of the green 
may vary with individual taste. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —A combination of beauti¬ 
ful flowers and graceful foliage, not crowded 
together, will make this department very in¬ 
teresting. Among the beautiful plants 
there are, or may be, in flower Lilies of 
several kinds, including L. longiflorum, 
auratum, giganteum, and others. Though 
not generally grown in pots, L. giganteum 
makes a very handsome specimen in the con¬ 
servatory, and is easily grown. Fuchsias 
should now be at their best. Tree-Carna¬ 
tions are also attractive, and Tea and 
Noisette Roses are still flowering. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the show type are now being 
placed outside, but Begonias and Zonal 
Pelargoniums are etill very bright, and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums in several varieties, 
trained in various forms, are a strong 
feature. To have these at their best, plant 
them out and train them up a pillar or over 
an arch. They are also ver}' useful in 
baskets, and if the house is well furnished 
with climbers that feature will now be very 
interesting. There should also be fragrant 
plants, especially Mignonette, Heliotropes, 
Daphnes, and Jasmines. J. gracillimum 
is nearly always in flower, and there are 
others. Lapagerias in the cool end will 
flower freely planted in a well-drained bed 
oF peat and turf. When the climbers are 
well developed, the shade will be very 
grateful to plants beneath. All plants 
which have ceased to be effective should be 
placed outside. Home, such as Eupatoriums, 
Salvias, Solanuins, and even Genistas, may 
lie planted out for the summer; the only 
objection to planting out Genistas is it 
means providing larger pots for them when 
potting them up again. All plants placed 
outside must have careful treatment. 

Stove. —Mealy-bug is a horrid pest, and 
an effort should be made to clear it out now. 
When the plants are badly attacked with 
mealy-bug and scale it will be better and 
cheaper generally to throw them out than 
attempt to clean them. This is the prin¬ 
ciple I have always acted on, and I have 
very little trouble. Most plants commonly 
grown are easily propagated, and it is a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to have always young 
plants coming on, and if troublesome insects, 
which is not likely, find an entry into the 
houses, discard a lot of the plants and start 
again with young, clean plants. I always re¬ 
gard the presence of mealy-bug and scale as 
evidence of neglect, and the expense of 
cleaning such plants in the ordinary way is 
enormous. I mention this matter now be¬ 
cause if any attempt is made to clean such 
things the plants can be taken outside, laid 
on their sides, and syringed with a rather 
strong solution of something that will either 
kill or cure, and the plants can be left out 
side in the shade for a time, till their condi¬ 
tion can be better seen. Very often a second 
or third dressing may he required, and 
where mealy-bug has been giving trouble the 
house can bo cleared and the inside tho¬ 
roughly cleaned and painted, ns it is useless 
cleaning plants unless the house is cleaned 
also. 

The propagating-house.— The work of 
propagation may not he quite so urgent, now 
a.s it is earlier in the season, though there 
is always work to be done. At the present 
time seeds of several varieties of Asparagus 
nre being sown, as both young and lnrger 
plants of Asparagus plumosus and A. 
Sprengeri are useful for decorative work. 
Fern-spores may also he sown now, nr as 
soon as ripe spores can be obtained. These 
should be gathered before they are ripe 
enough to fall and scatter. In a damp 
fernery some of the spores will grow where 
they fall, but where many young plants are 
required, self-sown plants cannot be relied 
upon, so it is better to gather a few fronds 
as they approach the right condition, lay 
them on sheets of paper in a box till the 
spores are ripe, and then sow them in pots 
of loam or |>eat which has been exposed to 
heat to kill all foreign growth. Water the 
nobs and cow the spores on the damp sur¬ 
face. Stand the pots in saucers. Cover 
with squares of glass, and when waiter is re¬ 
quired, pour il in ft) the jauce^j ami never 


water on the surface. In two or three weeks 
the little plants will appear, and, when large 
enough, may be pricked off in little patches 
into shallow boxes and returned to the pro- 
pagating-house for a time. Seeds of Aralias, 
Grevilleas, and Isolepis gracilis may be sown 
now*. 

Mildew in late vineries.— This sometimes 
gives trouble, and should be dealt with 
promptly. The moment the first white spot 
is seen, attack it at once. Sulphur in 6ome 
form is the bc6t remedy, but while using the 
remedy the cause must be discovered and 
removed. Dryness at the root may give the 
check the mildew spores are waiting for, or 
it may be a stuffy condition of the atmos¬ 
phere, arising from deficient ventilation. At 
this season a vinery should never lie alto¬ 
gether closed. This does not mean there 
should be a rush of air to create a draught in 
the house. An inch or two of ventilation 
along the ridge at night will be ample. As 
regards the application of sulphur, the best 
way, I think, is by the use of Campbell’s 
sulphur vaporiser. A small spirit lamp is 
placed beneath a tin vessel containing sul¬ 
phur, and the sulphur vapours come out 
through a funnel at the top and spread 
through the house. It is perfectly harm¬ 
less to foliage when used according to in¬ 
structions sent with each machine, and the 
cost is not ruinous. The small sizes nre 
twelve shillings each, and about 3 ozs. of 
sulphur charge the machine. In had cases 
the operation must be repeated. It leaves 
no stain upon the fruits. 

Pines. —Plants throwing up fruit should 
be helped with liquid. In the fruiting- 
house there should be a little warmth m 
the pipes, and the bottom-heat should not be 
allowed to decline. Suckers can be taken 
off and potted when the fruits have been cut, 
and the old stools thrown out, to make room. 
Shade thinly in the hottest part of the day, 
and syringe when the house is closed at 3.30. 
Ventilate freely when the weather is warm. 

Plants in and about tho house. —Plants 
in window-boxes should be helped with 
liquid-manure. Cuttings of any plant may 
be taken now and inserted in sandy soil 
round the sides of 5-inch pots, and kept 
moist. Pick off caterpillars and dead leaves. 
Roses and Honeysuckles growing round the 
porch and window should have liquid- 
manure, and remove all faded flowers. The 
white Jasmine is very sweet now. Nail in 
young shoots to extend the plants. 

Outdoor garden. If flowering shrubs, 
such as Syririgas (Philadelphus), Lilacs, etc., 
require any pruning, the long shoots should 
he taken out now, and if the heads arc 
much crowded some oT the weak shoots may 
be cut out at the same time. A little atten¬ 
tion once a year at this season will secure 
plenty of flowers annually. Tho Spanish 
Broom, Spartium junceum, and Spiraea 
ariefolia are prominent in the shrubbery 
now. More prominence is being given to 
alpine gardens, and when associated with 
water, aquatics can be made a special 
feature. Bamboos do well near water shel¬ 
tered bv trees at a distance. Some of the 
newer Water Lilies are charming, and may 
be grown in tanks or tubs where there is 
no pond. The tub culture of aquatics, 
especially Water Lilies, is attracting much 
attention, as it may lx* carried out in a 
small garden or even in the back yard. In 
the wild garden Foxgloves and the Evening 
Primrose make very bright groups. The 
Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis) and the white 
variety dotted about informally are very in¬ 
teresting just now. These and many other 
similar things are easily naturalised among 
shrubs and trees. After the rains, hurry 
forward the layering and budding, as the 
bark works freely at such time. Cuttings of 
the laced and other Pinks will root freely 
now under handlights. 

Fruit garden. —Givon’s Late Prolific. 
Bedford Champion, and the Laxton are three 
good Strawberries. Royal Sovereign still 
holds the lead as a forcer. Elton Pine, an 
old variety, is a very useful variety, coming 
very late on the weet side of a wall. The 
earliest runners of Royal Sovereign should 
be placed in 6-inch pots for forcing, and 


stood on coal-ashes in an open position, lie 
w r atered when dry, and all runners promptly 
stopped. Old plantations of Strawberries 
not intended to he retained should be 
chopped off with a spade and burnt, the 
ashes spread on the surface, and the ground 
planted with late Broccoli. It may be 
necessary to make tho holes with a crow¬ 
bar. The holes should be filled with fine 
stuff from the surface, and the plants 
watered in. I have heard of people having 
to prop up branches of Plum-trees to pre¬ 
vent the weight of fruit splintering them off. 
It would t>8 better to thin the fruit and help 
the trees in that way. Where spraying has 
not been done, Apple-trees in some gardens 
are in a bad condition from the work of cater¬ 
pillars. Drought, too, was beginning to tell 
upon them, but llie recent rains have, been 
very helpful. More capital is required by 
the English fruit-growers to he invested in 
labour and manure, the latter to be used as 
surface dressings. Where such Apples as 
Lord Sufficld and other good early cooking 
Apples are much crowded the largest fruits 
may now be taken off for use, leaving the 
smallest to grow. 

Vegetable garden. —Only very early Peas 
should be sown now, and the ground should 
be rich and the position open and sunny. 
Very often a good second crop may lie ob¬ 
tained from Ne Plus Ultra and other Mar¬ 
row Peas of similar type, if every pod is 
gathered when green and liquid-manure 
given freely. Paper collars may he used in 
tho initial stages for blanching Celery. This 
permits of water being given for a longer 
period. The final blanching may be done in 
the usual way by earthing up. A good 
breadth of Turnips may be sown now. 
Veiteh’s Red Globe, Snowball, and Chirk 
Castle Blackstone are good varieties. It is 
better to sow in drills and thin to 12 inches 
or 15 inches. Bend down the necks of 
Onions that were raised under glass and 
transplanted when signs of ripening are 
visible. Plant out more Leeks. This vege¬ 
table is much neglected in southern gardens. 
It is usually sown too late and its cultivation 
neglected. They do these better^ in the 
north. Plant out all kinds of winter greens 
and Cauliflowers. Make a main sowing of 
Lettuces and one more sowing of Endive. 
Brown Cos and All-the Year-Round Cabbage 
Lettuces are good varieties for sowing now. 
In taking up early Potatoes select seed- 
tubers from the most prolific roots, but 
there is no advantage in exposing the sets 
to get green. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

August 3rd .—Sowed Spinach for autumn 
use. Shall sow again later for standing the 
winter. Pulled up the earliest Onions and 
laid them out thinly to harvest. Put in cut¬ 
tings of evergreen shrubs—Euonymus, 
Aucubas, conifers, etc. A bed has been 
prepared in a shady position under a wall, 
and the cuttings are inserted firmly in this 
bed from time to time during the month, ns 
they come to hand. They are kept moist by 
sprinkling when necessary. 

August J/th .—Commenced putting in cuttings 
of Pelargoniums and other things of which 
a large stock is required. The Pelargoniums 
remain in the open, fully exposed, and soft 
things are placed in a shady frame, which 
is open for an hour every morning, to let 
out the damp accumulated during the night. 
Sowed intermediate Stocks in a bed outside. 
Layering Carnations is still going on. The 
cooler, moister weather is an advantage. 

August 5th.— Peach-trees under glass from 
which the fruits have been gathered are 
fully exposed night and day, washing the 
foliage sometimes with the hose and water¬ 
ing roots in inside borders. Strawberries 
for forcing are now being placed in fruiting- 
pots ; tile potting is firm, and the crowns 
are kept level with the surface. The plants 
will stand on a coal-ash lied, and no runners 
permitted to grow. Water will be given 
when necessary. 

August Cth. Pricked off Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias into shallow boxes. For the 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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present this will suffice. Primulas are 
potted off singly into 24-inch pots. C 3 ’cla- 
mens are potted into 5-inch pots; 6onie of 
the second year’s corms will go into 6-inch 
pots. These will go into a shady frame, and 
be freely ventilated, sprinkling the foliage 
every afternoon. Shifted on young plants 
of Asparagus plumosus nanus. 

August ?th .—Sowed seeds of early Cab¬ 
bages and planted out Coleworts thickly. 
Made up Mushroom-beds in open north 
shed, planted late Celery and Leeks in 
trenches. Sowed Onions, including Magnum 
Bonum and Ailsa Craig. Layering Clema¬ 
tises, Roses, and various shrubs which do 
not strike easily from cuttings. Shifted on 
Aspleniums into 5-inch pots. Potted off 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium cuttings. These are 
for early flowering in 5-inch pots next spring. 
Sowed Brown Cos Lettuce. 

August 8th.— Earthing up Celery. The 
blanching had been partly done with paper 
collars. Re-arranged plants in conservatory. 
Aehimenes and other plants in baskets are 
now at their best. Ventilators are open 
night and day. The syringe is used freely 
over plants which are not in flower. Many 
of the large, fine-foliaged plants are plunged 
out about the grounds in sheltered spots. 


law and custom. 

Putting greenhouse in market garden 

(Anxious ).—If this land has been in use as a 
market garden for the last twenty years with 
the concurrence of the landlord, you will, of 
course, come under the operation of the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, in 
spite of the absence of any written agree¬ 
ment. Under that Act you will be entitled 
upon leaving to remove any greenhouses you 
may erect, subject, however, to the provi¬ 
sions of Section 34 of the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act, 1883, which allows a tenant to re¬ 
move his fixtures conditionally upon his ob¬ 
serving the following: —(1) Before the re¬ 
moval of any fixture or building the tenant 
shall pay all rent owing by him, and shall 
perform or satisfy all his other obligations to 
the landlord in respect of the holding; (2) In 
the removal of any fixture or building the 
tenant shall not do any avoidable damage to 
any other building or other part of the hold¬ 
ing; (3) Immediately after the removal of 
any fixture or building, the tenant shall make 
good all damage occasioned to any other 
building or other part of the holding by the 
removal ; (4) The tenant shall not remove 
any fixture or building without giving one 
month's previous notice in writing to the 
landlord of the intention of the tenant to re¬ 
move it; (5 At any time before the expira¬ 
tion of the notice of removal the landlord, by 
notice in writing given by him to the tenant, 
may elect to purchase any fixture or building 
comprised in the notice of removal, and any 
fixture or building thus elected to be pur¬ 
chased shall lie left by the tenant, and shall 
become the property of the landlord, who 
shall pay the tenant the fair value thereof 
to an incoming tenant of the holding. —Bar¬ 
rister. 


BIRDS. 

Poultry post mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing In Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Dead canary (Toils ).—This canary ap¬ 
pears to have been suffering from atrophy, or 
wasting, the cause of which I cannot explain, 
except that the presence of insects is always 
a fruitful source of trouble with young birds. 
I should advise you to give all your canaries 
a tonic in their drinking water, and, as far as 
the red mite is coneemedfftlTe hest, thins fc^ 
that is Quassia eolution^-Jj ^ 


Canary dying (M. F. B .).—Fighting was prob¬ 
ably the indirect cause of the death of the bird 
examined. The bird had bruised itself seriously in 
several places, probably by dashing against the sides 
of the cage, and death ensued as the result. Your 
feeding is all right, but in the future during the 
breeding season do not place adult cocks together. 
Also, do not cage young canaries with strange adults. 
—J. T. Bird. 

Death of hen linnet (Cornwall ).—This bird’s 
death was mainly attributable to old age, the imme¬ 
diate cause of death being the rupture of a small 
internal vessel near the heart. We presume you 
allow your birds greenstuff regularly, your feeding 
being all right in other respects for nesting birds 
the young of which have not hatched out.—J. T. 
Bird. 

Cage birds.— Seeing In Gardening your answer rn 
bullfinch, to *‘ G. E. Baker," and having had much 
experience with cage birds, I think it might be use¬ 
ful to “ G. E. Baker" to know that it is extremely 
bad for birdcages to hang above gas-jets or oil- 
lamps, as the air is charged with carbonic acid gas, 
which means death. People often hang their cages 
high up from fear of cats, etc. We find we can 
scarcely give our birds enough Grass, " in seed." We 
put large bunches of it in the cages, and the birds 
enjoy picking out the little grains. Bullfinches, be¬ 
yond everything, enjoy Apple-pips.—M rs. C. A. 
Harris. 


POULTRY. 


Packing chickens to send by post —In your 
issue of July llth there are excellent directions for 
marketing chickens. Can any of your readers tell 
me the best way to pack chickens for postal transit 
in hot- weather? It is difficult to obtain them fresh 
after a twenty-four hours’ journey.—(M rs.) M. It. 
Buxton. 

[The best method of packing chickens for 
postal transit is to wrap each bird in a piece 
of grease-proof paper or in a clean linen rag, 
and pack in an ordinary poulterer’s bass. It 
is always a matter of extreme difficulty to 
keep chickens fresh for very long during’ hot 
weather, but the most important thing of all 
is to make certain that the bird is stone-cold 
before packing. A large number of the 
birds received at market are in a compara¬ 
tively poor condition owing to tho fact that 
they have been despatched before they were 
quite cold. When plucking is finished, the 
birds should be kept in as cool a place as 
possible for at least twelve or fourteen hours, 
otherwise they are almost certain to go bad 
en route.— E. *T. B.] 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
July 21st, 1908. 

There were many excellent exhibits at the 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, on the 
above-named date, hardy cut flowers, Water 
Lilies, Sweet Peas, and Carnations predomi¬ 
nating. There were some choice, if small, 
collections of Orchids, and Peas representa¬ 
tive of the finest new and old sorts were 
splendidly staged. Perhaps the most un¬ 
usual exhibit was the octagonal stand of 
Sweet Peas arranged by the Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., High Holborn, in the centre 
of the hall. The stand consisted of several 
stages in the form of steps, and at four 
corners brass rods fixed and carried over 
the top of the stand, met in dome-like out¬ 
line in the centre. The uprights were fur¬ 
nished with receptacles in which were ar¬ 
ranged many of the finest sorts of Sweet Peas, 
while overhead a large basket group of these 
depended from the centre. The arrangement 
attracted much attention. An exhibit of 
choice water plants came from Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, Gunnersbury House, Acton 
(gardener, Mr. J. Hudson). Only two varie¬ 
ties were displayed—Nymphtea gigantea 
Iludsoniania, with huge, deep mauve-blue 
flowers, and Nelumbium speciosum var. 
Osiris, with clear rosy-pink flowers of about 
10 inches across. The latter is, perhaps, one 
of the most delightful of all aquatic plants, 
the handsome flowers poised on yard-high 
stems defying description. This small group 
received a cultural commendation, the 
Nelumbium also being awarded a first-class 
certificate. The Messrs. James Veitcli and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had many diverse 
groups of plants and cut flowers, the exhibits 
including hardy and other Fuchsias, a full 
table of herbaceous Phloxes in the best varie¬ 
ties, pot-grown annuals in variety, and a 
really superb lot of well-flowered plants of 
Solanum Wendlandi. The plants of the 
latter were from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
each plant carrying a fine head of the deep 
lavender-blue flowers. The Messrs. Veitch 


also had an extensive lot of Lettuces. The 
border and Tree-Carnations from Mr. A. F. 
Dutton, Iver, Bucks, were very fine, the for¬ 
mer one of the most representative groups we 
have seen this season, and embracing many 
of the leading sorts. A collection of stove 
and greenhouse plants from Mr. E. H. Brown, 
Roehampton, was tastefully arranged by 
Mr. R. Bradford, the gardener, a large num¬ 
ber of well-grown plants being employed. 
Several new varieties of the pink-flowered 
Astilbes came from M. Georg Arends, Rons- 
dorf, Germany, two of the number (Pink 
Pearl and Ceres) receiving awards of merit. 
The Tree-Carnations from Messrs. Win. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, were very fine, and 
arranged with skill, the firm also contributing 
a capital assortment of the Malmaison varie¬ 
ties. Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
Surrey, was also an exhibitor of Carnations, 
chiefly of the border and show and fanev 
sorts. Cardinal, scarlet, and Splendour, 
bright purple, appear to represent the highest 
standard of excellence in these flowers to¬ 
day. Carnation Hercules is a big flower, and 
the result of crossing the Malmaison and the 
American Tree-Carnation. Of large size and 
fragrunt, it lacks refinement, but may lx? use¬ 
ful to the hybridist. The colour is niaroon- 
crimson, the latter of a rather dull shade. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed groups of the best market Fuchsias, 
together with Ixoras and other plants in 
variety. The Fuchsias included Ballet 
Girl, Phenomenal, Mrs. Marshall Improved, 
and Achievement, among manv leading sorts. 
The Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanlev, 
staged an admirable lot of the new hybrid 
Fuchsias, varieties of F. triphylla,’ and 
others. The planks were splendidly flowered, 
and demonstrated to the full their decorative 
value. Begonia Washington, double-flowered 
crimson, and very dwarf, was also good. 
Humea-s and the pink-flowered Spiraea Queen 
Alexandra made a very fine exhibit, and for 
which the Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., were responsible. 

Greenhouse flowering planks, Carnations in 
abundance, and pot-grown Figs were freely 
displayed by the Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield. Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield, had a fine display of the 
perennial Marguerites, Lychnis Haageana 
hybrids, Spiraeas, and Lilies, the last in¬ 
cluding L. Humboldti magnifieum, L. cana- 
dense, L. Gravi, L. testaceiim, L. parda- 
linum, and others. The same exhibitor also 
showed a l>eautiful lot of Water Lilies in a 
shallow tank-like receptacle. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a very 
fine exhibit of hardy flowers, in which the 
early varieties of Lemoine’s hybrid Gladioli 
were seen to advantage. The group likewise 
included a large array of seasonable flowering 
plants, some of the more uncommon l>eing 
Coriaria terininalis, C. japonica, with aml»er 
yellow and scarlet fruits respectively, and 
Crinum Powelli, with pink and white* trum¬ 
pet-shaped flowers. Mr. G. Reulhe, Keaton, 
Kent, had an interesting lot of alpine and 
other hardy flowers. Several distinct varie¬ 
ties of the Edelweiss were noted. Deefon- 
tainea spinosa in flower and Campanula 
Stansfieldi were also shown. The Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, arranged an 
extensive exhibit of seasonable hardy flowers, 
and the Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felt- 
ham, also had a large and representative 
gathering tastefully staged. A very compre¬ 
hensive group of herbaceous cut flowers from 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, con¬ 
stituted a feature of the exhibition, the group 
being admirably displayed. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
very pleasing group of the new frilled varie¬ 
ties of the tuberous Begonia, the colours em¬ 
bracing almost every known shade, and with 
flowers of handsome appearance. A now 
double Wichuraiana Rose, named Lady 
Godiva, came from Messrs. Paul and Son, 
The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt. The colour is 
pink and flesh, and the flowers are very neat 
and pleasing. 

The Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
staged a really grand lot of cooking Peas, 
some forty or more varieties in the leading 
new and old early and late sorts. Additional 
interest was created by the presence of the 
fruiting growths of many sorts. The old 
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sorts included such as Veitch’s Perfection, 
Dr. McLean, Champion of England, British 
Queen, and Ne Plus Ultra, still regarded by 
many as of the highest merit; while of the 
newer sorts, Alderman, Quite Content, Auto¬ 
crat, The Gladstone, and Superlative were 
admirable examples. Bystander is a superb- 
looking novelty for 1909, the handsome Peas 
and pods of a rich deep green. Messrs. J. R. 
King and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex, also exhi¬ 
bited Peas of many sorts. Messrs. Low and 
Co., Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Brad¬ 
ford, Colonel Holford, and others exhibited 
choice collections of Orchids. 

A complete list of the awards will lie found 
in our advertisement pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answert are .inserted in 
Gardening free of charge \f correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnivaistreel , Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and ' not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
ahoays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc .—Fair examples 
of each subject—leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The diferences between varieties 
of fruUs are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples'shouting the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
tune should be sent. 


PLANTS AND PLOWERB. 

Rose Blairi No. 1 (Mr. Allan).-We cannot learn 
that there was ever a Rose of this name. There is 
no mention of it in the old Rose-books. Blairi No. 2 
was raised Ly a Mr. Blair, who lived, we believe, 
somewhere in the norLh of London. Whether he 
ever introduced a No. 1 we cannot say. 

Roses for hedge (.V. Y. Z., Cheshire). — You could 
not plant any better Roses than the Chinese or 
Monthly Roses, unless it be the Polyantha tribe. Of 
the former the following would he best: Mine. 
Laurette Meesimy, Armosa, Fellenberg, Jean Bach 
Sisley, Common Blush, Fabvier, Petrus Denzel; and 
of the Polyanthus: Marie Pavie, Katherina Zeimet, 
perle d'Or, Ceeile Brunner. Schneewitcben, Georges 
Pernet, and Leonie Lamcsch. 

Books on landscape gardening (£?. L.).—There 
nre several books on landscape gardening, but we 
have never seen one that enters iuto the real spirit 
of the thing and gives good illustrations of the best 
work done. There is Kemp's book, aud an American 
house has lately republished Repton, but the draw¬ 
ings are poor and stiff, and do not show the artistic 
results. You will find all your wants met in " The 
English Flower Garden,” which shows the beauty of 
actual results in British gardens. 

Lily of the Valley (Ignoramus ).—You should 
procure the Lily of the Valley after the foliage has 
died down. You can obtain plants from any hardy 
plant nurseryman. Lily of the Valley likes a little 
shade and a deeply-trenched, well-manured soil. In 
planting, put all the strongest crowns in lines 
12 Inches apart, with 3 inches between each crown. 
The strongest crowns may flower next spring, but the 
weak ones will not do so for a year or two. Of 
course, if you can purchase flowering crowns, then 
all may flower. 

Polyanthus seed failing to grow (V.E. Oates). 
— It is very unusual for Polyanthus-seed to refuse to I 
grow, especially if 6aved the previous year. But it 
is a hard-shelled seed, and the coat becomes harder 
w ith age. Your best course will be to get some quite 
fresh-saved seed, and sow it in August to winter it 
as young plants, dibbling them out next spring. They 
will make grand plants to bloom the following year. 
Sow in a sheltered place outdoors, thinly, or, jf pre¬ 
ferred, in shallow boxes, so us to house the plants 
in a cold-frame all the winter. 

Gladioli in pots ( F.U. I).).— Yes, Gladioli can be 
grown in pots. They should he potted early in the 
season, say in February. If, another year, you wish 
to grow them in pots, you should pot early and 
place in a cold-frame. As they grow give all the air 
possible, and remove the lights when it can be safely 
done in order to ensure a sturdy growth. For single 
bulbs, pots 5 inches or 6 inches will be required, 
while a 7-inch pot will accommodate three bulbs. 
Two-thirds loam to one-tliird decayed manure and a 
little sand will suit them well, and as the pots get 
full of roots a little liquid-manure once a fortnight 
will do good. The Bride, a form of G. Colvillei, is 
often grown in this way, while G. hrenchleyensis and 
others succeed under the same treatment. 

Conservatory border (E. C. Devine ).—It is diffi¬ 
cult to grasp wnat you wish to do, but we take it 
that the only space concerning which you inquire is 
the border extending 2j feet from the’ outside wall. 
Presumably, the centre/fs'tor some reafioil to be kept 
free from plants. Yfflir qu*sf|cn, rfifaleplly, only 
refers 1 to a few dwarf \lir« mJh est iI|ALIih floor 


outline. Of such we can recommend: Azalea arncena, 
A. obtusa, A. rosteflora, Agapetes buxifolia, Euony- 
mus radicans Silver Gem, Hymenanthera crasei- 
folia, Mitraria coccinea, Notospartium Carinicheliw, 
Magnolia stellata, Deutzia, Loropetalum chinense, 
Philesia buxifolia, Pentapterygium serpens, Rhodo¬ 
dendron glaucum, R. anthopogon, R. lepidotum, R. 
racemosum, and shrubby Veronicas of sorts. 

Value of soot water (Bant:).— Soot-water is good 
for all soft-wooded, free-growing plants like Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Cinerarias, and the like. It is not wise to 
mix the soot with the water, but put, say, J bushel 
in a bag, sinking the bag in a tub of water, holding, 
say, 50 gallons, filling the tub up as required; the 
soot will last for at least one month’s water supply. 
Soot sprinkled thinly over the surface and lightly 
forked in is good for any plants in the open border. 

It must not, however, be used in excess, or it will in¬ 
jure the roots of the plants. 

Hedge of Roses by croquet-lawn (X. Y. Z., 

Cheshire ).—China Roses would be excellent for your 
hedge. Plant either all one sort or several. The 
following are all good: Armosa, Fellenberg, Mme. 
Laurette Measimy, Jean Bach Sisley, Common Blush, 
Queen Mab, Corntesse de Cayla, Fabvier, Baronne 
Piston de St. Cyr. Polyantha Roses also make beau¬ 
tiful hedges; sorts such ns Perle d’Or, Katherina 
Zeimet, Aschenbrodel, Ceeile Brunner are good, but 
the Chinas would be best. Other good Roses for 
the purpose are: Perpetual Thalia, Gloire dee Roso- 
manes, Alister Stella Gray, and Uruss an Teplitz; but 
these would grow some 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
whereas the Chinas would be about 3 feet. 

Dry border (Paddy ).—Your query, as presented, 
is somewhat vague, and you give no details of the 
size of the border. There are many things that will 
grow quite well in a dry soil—annual, biennial, and 
perennial, as Cornflowers, Marigolds, Lychnis, Asters, 
Verbenas, Thrift, Poppies, Snapdragon. Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, and many more. If you merely 
require a single line of plants, then Sweet Peas, or 
the white or red perennial Pea, Sunflowers, or Ane¬ 
mone iaponica in variety might suffice. Some of the 
Flag Irises, planted alternately with Lilium candi- 
duni, fronted by Megasea cordifolia and Spanish 
Irises, would give several distinct sets of bloom in a 
few weeks, and there arc others. You had better 
send Lhe size—width and length—of the border, and 
say whether bedding-plants or either of the above- 
named groups are preferred. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Priming Laurels (G. P. B'.).—Laurels should 
always be pruned or cut back with a knife and never 
with shears. The best time to do this pruning is in 
March, as, if any ]>ortion be bare, new shoots soon 
break out. But if the knife be properly used, cut¬ 
ting out the chief projecting branches, there are 
always leaves sufficient left to form a green face. 
Laurel-leaves are shed naturally in the spring and 
early summer, when a year old. No doubt yours are 
of that character. If leaves on the present season’s 
shoots be browned, presumably, they have been 
frosted. If so, the points of the shoots bearing those 
leaves should be cut off. Sometimes Laurels are 
planted too thickly, and then in time the roots be¬ 
come starved. When leaves are shed naturally the 
shrubs are all right, but if leaves turn brown and do 
not fall, then the wood is dead, and should be at 
once cut away. 

FRUIT. 

Air-roots on Vines (Par ).—The “ warts " which 
you find on the rods of your Vines are common under 
certain conditions, and are called air or adventitious 
roots. Whilst they remain, they doubtless absorb 
moisture from the air of the house, but in course of 
time they wither up and perish, as Ln the case of 
those you send. Really, they originate in an effort 
on the part of the Vine to get good root-action, and 
it is quite clear that the proper roots are not supply¬ 
ing it. Your best course would be to, if possible, 
lift the Vines next November, add some fresh soil, 
wood-ashes, and bone-dust to the border, then re¬ 
plant more shallow. While doing this It would also 
be well to see to the drainage of the border. 

Barren Strawberry-plants (Miss Clark).— 
Strawberry-plants do sometimes, without any ap¬ 
parent reason, go blind, and where such is the case 
the only course open is to destroy them. It will he 
wise for you to do that with yours, and to obtain 
strong young plants from a good fruiting stock. If 
obtained from a nursery, make the vendor give a 
guarantee that the plants which produced them did 
fruit well. You should get them, and plant as soon 
as you can in entirely fresh soil that has been deeply 
dug and well manured. Have them in firm soil. You 
do not mention variety, but the finest fruiters this 
side of the Channel are Royal Sovereign, Reward, 
Lender, FUlbaskct, Latest of All, and Givon’s Late 
Prolific. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes cracking (Bike ).—The cracking of 
Tomatoes is generally due either to overfeeding or 
withholding stimulants until the skin of the fruits 
has become hard or tough; then, if they are afforded 
stimulants liberally, the skin becomes so distended 
that they ultimately crack, or they split as a con¬ 
sequence of the skins having become so hard and 
unyielding. It is a matter entirely under the con¬ 
trol of the cultivator, and does not arise from physi¬ 
cal causes. 

Digging pasture-land (G. L .).—The price for 
digging land depends on the wages paid for labour in 
your northern locality. But to work It 1G inches 
deep means the opening of a trench across the 
ground at one end, 2 feet wide. For that purpose 
the turf should be pared off 4 inches thick and be 
stacked, then have 12 inches of the soil thrown out. 
Then the worker would have to mark out the next 
trench of 2 feet wide, to pare off from that the turf 
4 Inches deep, and put that into the bottom of the 
trench just made, upside down. On that he would 
put the spit of 12 inches of soil, and thus do the 


whole like that. There are 30 square yards to a 
square rod, and the pay would be, Londonwards, 
about Is. 6d. per rod, as a man could hardly do 
more than 3 rods per day if working hard. Your best 
plan is to bargain for the trenching at bo much a 
rod, and see the work is done according to agree¬ 
ment. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Lydford.—l, Your Roses have been attacked by the 
Orange-fungus, see reply to “ Insignio," in our issue 
of June 20th, page 240. 2, Prepare the ground by 
well trenching and manuring it, and plant the hedge 
in the autumn. 3, See “ Plants by Waterside," in 
our issue of April 18th, page 09, a copy of which can 

be had of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- 

IF. Gray.—Please send further particulars as to the 
soil. Judging from the pieces you send we should 
imagine that the soil is waterlogged and in want of 
druining. We should strongly advise you to procure 
some healthy suckers and make a fresh plantation in 
a well-drained, deeply-dug, and well-manured part of 

the garden.- Paddocks.— You had better cut out all 

the dead and dying growths, and give the plant, if 
isolated on the lawn, a heavy topdressing of manure 
and water freely when the weather is dry. It is just 
possible dryness at the roots, coupled with exhaus¬ 
tion of the soiL may be the cause of the " dilapi¬ 
dated general appearance." The failure may be due 

to frost.-IF. S. Jones.— It is quite impassible to 

suggest any valid reason for the failure from the 
leaves you send ns. One leaf shows traces of mil¬ 
dew, which would arise from a cold draught blowing 

over the plants. This is a very likely cause.-P. C. 

—We think the Currant you send is Champagne. 
Probably, the wet time we have had is the cause of 
your Figs rotting— i.e., if the trees are in the open 
air. Fruit-grower.—The builders you are employ¬ 
ing are quite right in advising a concrete foundation 

for the walls of the orchard-house and vinery.- 

A. Vivian. —The only reason we can suggest is that 
a mistake has been made in regard to the seed. The 
seeds of Vetch have been saved and aowu instead of 

the Sweet Peas.- M. L., Chester.—), You had 

better repot the Aralia. The district from which you 
write is too cold and bleak for it to do well in the 
open air. 2, Had you prepared stations for the trees 
you mention, they should have done well. The soil 
is evidently Loo wet and heavy. Dig out the clay, 
put in some good loamy soil, with some drainage in 

the shape of broken bricks, etc., and then plant.- 

Bromleas.—We think the malformation is due to 

some check to the growth of the plants.- Deben.— 

If you mean by “ blight," aphides or green-fly, then 
the best remedy is an extract of Quassia and soft 
soap. If you mean mildew, then see the reply to 
" Newbury," re " Mildew on Rambler Roses,” in our 

issue of July 11th, page 28G.- M. O. W.— Certainly 

not; the summer pruning of fruit-trees is very im¬ 
portant, and must be done with the greatest care.- 

Urgent.—Write to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 

Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W.- Little 

Chang.— Impossible to say without further particulars 

as to cultivation, age of shoots, etc.- E. M. 

La.7enby.-The weed you send is Ajuga reptana. The 
only thing you can do is to have the lawn dug up 
in the autumn after having well manured it, and 
either returf or, better, sow in the month of April 

following.- G. Lang.— Judging from the leaves you 

send us, your Peas have been attacked by thrips. 
Are you sure that the plants are not dry at t-ho 

roots, as this would cause the trouble?- A. K. F.— 

See reply to " J. G. W. G.," re "Brooms, cutting 
down,” in our issue of July 18th, page 300. The 
Black Currant-shoots have been attacked by the 
mite. If all are like those you send, we should dig 
them up and burn them and start with a clean lot. 
The bushes are, judging from the pieces you send, 
not doing very well, hence all the more liable to 

disease.- E. G. G.—i, The shoot is a wood-growth. 

2, Your Pears have been attacked by a fungus (Clados- 
porium dendriticum). The fault lice at the roots. 
The only thing, your trees being old, is to encourage 
the formation of surface-roots by mulching and feed¬ 
ing them.-IF. M. — Your Peas have been at¬ 

tacked by thrips, while there are also traces of mil¬ 
dew. You might try what a heavy mulch of manure 
laid along the rows will do, watering freely after 
having done this. Insufficient preparation of the 
soil is, doubtless, the cause. Late Peas must have 
trenches prepared for them, and into these trenches 
there must be dug plenty of good manure, otherwise 
the troubles you find will be sure to appear. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUIT8. 


Names of plants.—A Constant Subscriber.— Im¬ 
possible to name the Bamboo from flowers only. 
Your Bamboos axe now allowing bloom, and it is very 

probable that they will perish as a result of this.- 

II. K. S.—l, Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, Red Valerian 
(Centranthus ruber); 3, Spiraea sorbifolia.- Bur¬ 
leigh.—Carnation Germania.- H. S.—4, Gypsophila, 

paniculata; (5, Galega officinalis; 7, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica; 8, Godetia rosea (annual); 10, Helianthus 
double. The others we cannot name with any cer¬ 
tainty, as you only send leaves—to name correctly 
we must have good specimens, including both flowers 
and foliage. Kindly read our rules as to the number 
of specimens we undertake to name for any reader in 

any one week.-- S. A.—The Bush Germander (Teu- 

cri’um fruticans).- Rotation. — Specimens Insuffi¬ 

cient. Joe .—Salvia Grahami. Miss E. George.— 

1, Onopordon Acanthium; 2, Lysiinachia vulgaris; 

3, Campanula alpina.-A. C’oun.—Flower bad fallen 

to pieces. We do not reply to queries by post.- 

Jane C. Cummins .—Phlladelphus microphyllus.- 

Mrs. A. D. Fox .—The Green Rose.- Spinea .- Spirira 

sorbifolia. 


Catalogue received Bees, Ltd., Liverpool.— 
Bees' Bulbs for All Purposes. 
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FRUIT. 


SCARCITY OP APRICOTS. 


Fob some reason, not easily explained, there 
in, in the west of England, at any rate, a re¬ 
markable dearth of Apricots, and, what is so 
unusual, is that this shortness of crop is not 
due to frost or other spring influences, which 
so often account for summer failures. Trees 
were early in the year found to be short of 
flower-buds, and as the season advanced 
there was only an occasional flower to lie seen 
expanding its petals. Such incidents arc rare, 
because the Apricot usually flowers so freely. 
In some cases the shortness of crop has been 
regarded as an outcome of the heavy crop in 
1907, but in other cases there was less than 
an average yield last year, and yet these trees 
are not fruiting. I am not disposed to 
accept the theory of overcropping as an ex¬ 
planation of the present dearth, because the 
Apricot, ripening its fruit fairly early in sum¬ 
mer, is relieved of the strain, and can then 
direct its sap forces to the development of 
the buds. There must have been other condi¬ 
tions, local or general, to account for the pre¬ 
sent scarcity, or why was it other fruits—and 
Peaches in particular—flowered so freely, 
while at the same time they bore good crops 
in 1907. But for the fact that September 
was so fine and summer-like, I should have 
unhesitatingly said the reason was the dull, 
wet summer, but September being an im¬ 
portant month in the ripening of the summer 
shoots, many growers congratulated them¬ 
selves on the fact that this seasonable 
weather change came in time. We can only 
assume that, this summer spell in September 
came too late to benefit the Apricot, for this 
develops its wood and fruit-buds enrlier than 
do some other trees, a fact which is empha¬ 
sised in spring in the earlinees of its blossom. 
It would be interesting to know from other 
readers whether Apricots have developed this 
trait in common, or if it is found to be only 
local. 

The Apricot is a much-favoured fruit, and 
in some gardens considerable wall space is 
devoted to it, because of its particularly use¬ 
ful character. Like the Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine, it is too tender, or rather it is too 
precocious in its flowering to weather the 
erratic British climate, at any rate, except 
in the extreme south, and thus protection is 
necessary. A south aspect is found the bet¬ 
ter position, though a west wall will accom¬ 
modate Apricot-trees very well in some dis¬ 
tricts. Apricots are by no means cheaply pro¬ 
duced, when one considers the treatment 
and the amount of detail that are usually re¬ 
quired in the course of a season. Besides 
this, too, in most gardens loss of branches is 
frequent, and in time new purchases have to 
be made to replace decrepit and profitless 
trees. Often before the wall space is filled 


by the young tree this branch trouble inter¬ 
venes, and in a few y/ar£ hare walk! ore 
conspicuous. VjCJ *11 
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CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY. 

The Raspberry is a moisture-loving plant, 
found wild plentifully in the northern coun¬ 
ties in moist and shady places on the out¬ 
skirts of w T oods associated with Foxgloves 
and Dog Roses, a circumstance which fur¬ 
nishes a clue to its cultivation. The best 
plantation of Raspberries I ever remember 
to have seen occupied a low’-lying quarter 
somewhat shaded by large trees, which grow 
at some little distance on ; the soil w r as a deep, 
moist, very sandy loam resting on pure sand. 
The canes were extremely luxuriant, run¬ 
ning up straight and strong. Such a situa¬ 
tion should always be chosen, if possible, for 
Raspberries. A north border answers very 
well in the south, but is too shady in the 
north. The space behind north walls, how¬ 
ever, is too limited and valuable for summer 
crops to be devoted to Raspberries. Where 
there is no choice, the best must be made of 
any open quarter at command; and much 
can be effected by means of good manage¬ 
ment. The first consideration is well trench¬ 
ing the soil to the depth of 2 feet at least, 
for although the Raspberry is a shallow-root¬ 
ing plant, yet deep trenching is advisable, in 
order to aerate the ground and make the 
surface sweet. If the land is at all heavy, a 
liberal dressing must be given of any material j 
which will have the effect of lightening it— 
such as lime-rubbish, burnt clay, sand, leaf- 
mould. I have used sifted coal-ashes, 
mixed with manure bountifully, on heavy 
clay with the best effect; and with annual 
top-dressings of the same the roots will soon 
abandon tlie clay and spread themselves 
among the top-dressing like a mat. 

Though the Raspberry will make very 
luxuriant growth under favourable circum¬ 
stances, I do not think it advisable, as with 
other fruits, to give it much room ; planting 
in rows 4 feet apart each way will be suf¬ 
ficient. The roots do not wander far from 
the plants, which, when close, shade the soil j 
and protect them from the heat of the sun ; 
and the annual top-dressing maintains its 
vigour better than when the plants are 
allowed more room. I annually wheel in 
amongst the Raspberries and other small 
bush fruits unlimited quantities of short 
Grass from the machine-mowings of lawns ; 
it shades and keeps the soil moist, prevents 
the growth of weeds—for it must be remem¬ 
bered that this Grass contains no seeds of 
weeds. Various plans are adopted for the 
support of Raspberry canes; but the best 
which we have tried is training them in the 
form of fans to wires, stretched along the 
rows espalier fashion, from posts at either 
end, the fruiting canes being trained right 
and left, leaving the centre over the stools 
open, so as to afford room for the young 
canes in summer. Arching the canes rain¬ 
bow fashion and tying the tops together is 
another mode of training often practised, 
and if- has the advantage of not requiring any 
stakes; but it gives birds great facilities for 
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getting at the ripe fruit, and bundling tljc 
canes together is always objectionable. Tying , 
the canes in bundles to upright stakes is also 
to be avoided, inasmuch as there is not suf¬ 
ficient room for the development of the young 
canes and the fruit-bearing shoots together, 
and this bundling system is not favourable 
to a proper circulation of air among the 
ripening fruit. The espalier system of growth 
is much to be preferred, as it allows room 
for the fruiting branches to extend right and 
left, they receive an abundant, circulation of 
air, the young canes have room to grow, 
and, finally, the fruit can be gathered with 
facility. The autumn Raspberries—October 
Red and Yellow—unlike the common sum¬ 
mer kinds, are of a drooping, straggling 
habit, and partake more of the habit of the 
Blackberry or Bramble than of the Rasp¬ 
berry. They require a dry, warm situation, 
in order that they may ripen off their fruit 
in a season when there are much rain and 
occasional frosts. They are more slender in 
habit than most of the summer sorts, and, 
like the Bramble, fruit on the current year’s 
growth from the stool; they should, there¬ 
fore, be entirely cut over early in spring. 
The Bramble finds support on hedgerows, or 
on anything which may be near it, and 
autumn Raspberries must also have some 
support, else they get broken by the wind. 
A good plan is to drive in three strong stakes 
round each stool, and to fix them together at 
top by means of a wire or wooden hoop ; 
spread out the canes, and regulate and tie 
them to the hoop or wire, letting them hang 
over to the outside. All weak growths 
should be pulled up in summer, leaving only 
six or eight of the strongest. These autumn 
Raspberries must not be expected to equal in 
flavour the summer varieties. They aro> 
however, very prolific, and come in to help 
the dessert and the cook at a time when small 
fruits are scarce. 

Raspberries may occupy the same situation 
for years in succession, and yield good crops 
where the soil and climate are favourable ; 
but, in many instances, especially on dry 
soils, it will be necessary to renew them 
frequently, if strong growth is to be main¬ 
tained, and, consequently, crops of fine large 
fruit. The Raspberry has a tendency also to 
spread, and the stowJs get ragged and worn 
out. In forming ' new plantations, the 
strongest suckers should be carefully lifted 
and transplanted into nursery lines for a sea¬ 
son, to gain strength and make roots and 
buds at the bottom, and the following season, 
when ground has been trenched and prepared 
for them, they may be finally planted. Old 
plantations will be much improved by having 
the soil dug away from around the stools up 
to the points of the roots, and also by shak¬ 
ing away the soil partly from the roots, and 
substituting fresh rich soil, spreading the 
roots well out in it, and afterwards well 
mulching with rotten dung. The cane* of 
Rnspberries should not 1 ) 0 “ “shortened until 
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the wood has ripened and the foliage fallen, 
and there should be no deep digging between 
the rows, so as in any way to injure the 
roots. ' ' T. G. 


STRAWBERRY FILLBASKET. 

This variety is universally admitted to be 
well deserving its expressive name. It is 
one of the best-flavoured, as also one of the 
heaviest croppers, of all Messrs. Laxton’s 
raising, and is being very widely grown. It 
seems to have in it some of the quality of 
British Queen, with the most free productive¬ 
ness. Its season is a little later than is that 
of Royal Sovereign or Reward. Of the many 
Bedford selections, four very fine, un¬ 
doubtedly, are Royal Sovereign, Reward, Fill- 1 
basket, and Laxton’s Latest. If two others 
be added, those should be The Bedford and 
Latest of All. Outside of this half dozen, 
very widely grown now’ are the French pale- 
coloured variety, Louis Gauthier, a huge 
cropper, and having distinctly richly 
flavoured red fruits, and Givon’s Late Pro¬ 
lific, raised by Mr. Peters at Leatherhead, 
w’hich many growers prefer over all others 
as their best late cropper. Strawberries, 
however, are very much favoured or other¬ 
wise by soils. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apple trees unhealthy,—I am anxious to know 
wh.it is wrong with some standard Apple-trees 


again at the end of January. You can pur- 
| chase the chemicals in concentrated form 
from any horticultural sundriesman, so that 
all you have to do is to mix the ingredients 
sent with water at the rate prescribed on the 
tins in which the chemicals are sold. The 
solution must be applied in the form of a 
spray either with a spraying syringe, a knap¬ 
sack pump, or a garden engine having a 
spraying nozzle fitted at the end of the de¬ 
livery pipe or hose. Should you not possess 
either of these implements, perhaps you can 
arrange for the hire of one or the other from 
some up-to-date fruit-grower in your locality. 
An alternative is to smother the trees when 
dormant, and damp after rain, with freshly 
slaked lime, but although a good remedy, it 
i is not nearly so efficacious as is caustic alkali. 

1 To prevent cats from further damaging the 
I stems, bind them round with hay-bands or 
Moss, when the wounds already inflicted will 
quickly heal over.] 

Red-spider on Peach-tree.—I have a Peach¬ 
tree in a eold-houAe, which, after bearing well for 
two years, is now attacked by red-spider. The leaves 
are dropping and the fruit is shrivelling. I am 
afraid to fumigate as the house also contains a Vine, 
which is healthy and bearing a heavy crop of 
Grapes. Will you please tell me the probable cause 
of the Peach-tree suddenly failing, and give a 
remedy?—P ansy. 

[It is somewhat odd that you did not detect 
the red-spider on your Peach-tree before the 
; foliage and crop should become ruined by it. 

I Copious syringing with nothing else but clean 



Strawberry Fillbasket, 


planted about eight years ago, and will be thankful 
jf you can help me. The bark of the standard ap¬ 
pears rotting in places, and, if pieces are picked 
away, a small insect will run out, and there is also I 
il great deal of growth of a grey-green colour coming 
on the stem and branches. I enclose samples of the | 
decayed bark and the growth. 1 will be so glad if i 
you will kindly tell me in detail how to remedy it, | 
as 1 fear it is serious, and wonder whether it is 
canker, hut trust not. The tree most affected is a 
much-prized Codlin, which has a few heaJthy-looking 
Apples upon it. The soil is very stiff clay, and was 
part of the wood which surrounds the garden. The 
Apple-trees are planted In a border 5 feet wide. I 
am quite a novice at gardening, so will be thankful 
for your instructions. There ore also some deep 
scratches on one or two of the trees caused by cats, 
.should they be filled up?—G. Lang. 

[Your standard Apples are infested with 
Lichens and Moss, a sure indication that the 
situation is either low-lying and damp or that 
the ground stands in need of being drained. 
These parasites rob the trees of a great deal 
of vital energy, and should be got rid of at 
all costs. The most effectual way of accom¬ 
plishing this is to spray the trees with caustic 
alkali solution. You have no doubt often 


observed this recommended by us in the pages 
of this journal, in reply to correspondents in 
the past. If properly applied, or, in other 
words, if every part of the tree is wetted 
with the solution, it is so caustic that every¬ 
thing in the shape of Moss, Lichens, and in¬ 
flects is killed off at once, and the appearance 
of the trees becomes so changed afterwards 
that it will surprise This youJiad better 

do as soon as the tifres shed the|r»l|av*.s, and 


cold water would have subjugated it if only 
it had been taken in time. Ordinary fumiga¬ 
tion ifl useless. Your best course ia to first 
dissolve 2 ounces of soft-soap in a bucket of 
warm water, and then, in another bucket, 
place a 60-eized flower-potful of flowers of- 
sulphur. Add enough of the soapy w r ater, 
and work the sulphur into a paste. Then add 
more water, and so on until the whole of the 
sulphur is held in suspension, and syringe 
the tree with it. If this does not destroy the 
red-spider, repeat the dose in a few days’ 
time. After this keep any foliage which may 
be left on the tree syringed daily, and 
thoroughly cleanse the *tree when dormant 
with an insecticide or caustic alkali solution 
at a weaker strength than is permissible for 
Apples and Pears.] 

Black Currants dropping.— Can vou give a 
reason for Black Currants falling off * this year ? 
Would the application of poultry-manure account for 
it ? Do vou think this would be too hot and dry for 
them? Would horse-dung be better? Would soot be 
as good as lime for heavy soil? Do you think it is 
be-st to give Tomatoes or any other crop a variety of 
manures instead of just using one sort ? Do you think 
native guano is a good manure?—S. Miller. 

[With regard to the falling off of Black 
Currants, this is generally the result of the 
soil being in a dry state. Black Currants 
like moist surroundings, and some growers al¬ 
ways place a mulch of fitrawy manure over 
the roots of their bushes every spring with 
that end in view. This season we think cold 


winds and spring frosts to be the cause, the 
berries, when examined, being found very 
small and imperfect. We do not think the 
poultry-manure has had anything to do with 
it, although we should not apply this to Black 
Currants, which require something of a 
cooler nature, like cow-manure, especially on 
light soils. We should prefer lime for heavy 
soils. (See article on this subject in our issue 
for last week.) A change of manure of a 
suitable description is as good for Tomatoes 
as for other species of fruit. Adhering to one 
kind of manure alone for any length of time 
is not generally productive of good. With 
regard to native guano, we have had no ex¬ 
perience of this. The Peruvian guano named 
above is, if of a good brand, the very best 
kind obtainable of this particular class of 
manure. We do not reply to queries by post, 
as the answers we give are intended to bene¬ 
fit other readers besides the querist.] 

Mildew on Grapes — I will be much obliged to 
know the cause of mildew on Grape-Vine, how to 
eure, and how to prevent same.—8. P. 

[The mast fruitful cause of mildew is the 
maintenance of a cold, damp atmoephere 
during a epcll of dull, cool weather; also in 
using the front ventilators when the wind is 
blowing from the north or in an easterly 
direction. A too dry condition of the border 
will sometimes cause it, but, as a rule, it is 
generally brought about by one of the two 
things previously mentioned. The remedy in 
the first instance is to ventilate carefully, and 
to refrain from spilling water about; al6o to 
desist from damping down for the time being, 
or so long as the weather remains dull and 
cold, and to keep the atmosphere in constant 
circulation by the aid of the liot-water-pipes. 
In the second case, avoid admitting air by the 
front ventilators while the skin of the Grapes 
is green and tender wdienever the wind is in 
either of the quarters named. In fact, if it 
can be done without prejudice to the other 
inmates of the house, it is always be6t not to 
admit front air to a vinery, particularly in 
low-lying or cold districts, until the berries 
begin to change colour. With regard to a 
dry border, the remedy is obvious. For 
remedy, see reply to Win. Elvin, at p. 342.] 

The Strawberry Crop. —One hardly needs 
a better illustration of the variable nature of 
our English climate than has been expe¬ 
rienced during June. Early in the month the 
Strawberry crop was rather late, but gave 
promise of great abundance, and eyeryonc 
expected a good harvest; but the weather 
proved far too good, for it. was not only un¬ 
usually bright and sunny, but the rainfall in 
this locality was barely half an inch, and, 
with light, shingly soil, the plants began to 
flag, and the fruit to shrivel before the middle 
of the month. By the end of June the 
majority of Strawberry-beds were done, as 
far as any fruit fit for market was concerned. 
Of course, there were a few beds that held 
out longer, but it has been a very short sea¬ 
son. Nearly one-half the crop came to 
nothing, as the small berries, from lack of 
moisture, failed to swell up even to preserv¬ 
ing size. If we could get correct returns of 
actual profits, I doubt if this year’s prolific 
crop will leave the growers in much better 
position than they were before. Those who 
are advocating the wholesale extension of 
gardening for profit should make themselves 
acquainted with the actual returns before 
they advise people to embark in market 
growing. —James Groom, Oosport. 

Apple Lord Suffield. —As ail early cooking 
Apple this still maintains its high reputation, 
for it is one of the most prolific and regular 
croppers that I grow. As a sauce Apple it 
is without a rival. I have some fruits of this 
variety now (July 16th) fit for use. The 
trees have never failed to carry a crop for the 
past twenty-five years. I attribute this prin¬ 
cipally to the fact that, being such an early 
Apple, the trees are cleared of their crop 
early enough to swell up their fruit-buds 
as soon as the heavy autumnal rains '>ome. 

T have tried it in all sorts of forms of train¬ 
ing, but the most satisfactory is as a dwarf 
bush or pyramid. Great care is needed in 
gathering, as the fruit is of a pale lemon 
colour, and is very easily bruised. I always 
start gathering as soon as the largest fruits 
are fit Tor cooking.—J. G. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 

WHITE CHINESE AZALEA AT 
ABBOTSBURY GARDENS. 

This beautiful plant, which we first knew 
in the greenhouse, is hardy over a consider¬ 
able area of the southern counties, and much 
of the seashore, too. We remember seeing 
it not only at Abbotsbury, but at Castle 
Martyr, and even in the not very warm dis¬ 
trict of Sussex, neor Horsham. Its effect is 
very beautiful when seen in half-shady 
woods, as at Coolhurst, where it is grown 
without difficulty. The name of this plant, 
at one time well known as Azalea indica 
alba, is now, according to the botanists, 
Rhododendron ledifolium. 


A RED FLOWERED LEPTOSPERMUM. 
We are glad to record the discovery in New 
Zealand, and introduction into British gar¬ 
dens, of a variety of Leptospermum with red 
flowers. It is supposed to be a form of L. 
Bcoparium, which is common in all parts of 
New Zealand, and has been in cultivation 
in European gardens almost since Cook’s first 


page 398, for we are told that in New Zea- 
| land the flowers of the variety grandiflorum 
are uniformly of a deep rose colour. Be this 
as it may, the pink one is said to come fairly 
true from seed, a few only reverting to the 
type. Still another and more striking varia- 
. tion has been discovered on the sandhills 
north of Christchurch. This has copper- 
i brown leaves and blood-red flowers. It is 
said to come fairly true from seeds, Messrs. 
Nairn and Son, nurserymen, Christchurch, 
having proved this. It has been named L. 
Nicholli. We aro informed that Captain 
Dorrien-Smith succeeded in getting home to 
Tresco living plants of this blood-red form, 
and as it is easily propagated from cuttings, 
we may hope soon to see it about in those 
gardens in this country where Leptosper- 
rnums are at home. Certainly it ought to 
prove a beautiful addition to w hat are known 
, as hard-wooded greenhouse plants .—The 
Field. _ 

PLANTING OAK TREES. 

In' your issue of the 4th irist., “S. E. W.” 
refers to the planting of Oak-trees and their 
i premature decay, and asks whether the 


water:—I dug out about 18 inches of sand, making 
the holes the same width, put some slate at the 
bottom, and filled up with good soil. The creepers 
did well for some years, growing almost to the top 
of the house. Two years ago one died, and 1 re¬ 
placed it with another, which is doing well, and has 
grown about 12 feet to 13 feet high, but am sorry to 
say the other old creeper died this spring, so havo 
pulled it down, and I intend planting another. I 
omitted to say that 14 inches from the wall there 
is an asphalt footpath, and I can trace the roots 
underneath same. Has this been the cause of it 
dying, or have I not planted it properly? In the 
winter there is rather a strong, cold wind blowing. 
Would this affect it? I shall esteem it a favour if 
you could help me in the matter.—C onsanguinius. 

[No exception can be taken to the way in 
which your Ampelopsis was planted, and we 
do not think that the asphalt footpath had 
anything to do with the death of your speci¬ 
mens. A more likely cause is that they havo 
become waterlogged at the roots. In plant 
ing again we should recommend you to tako 
out the hole to a depth of 3 feet, and put a 
foot of broken brick rubble or some similar 
material in the bottom for drainage before 
putting in the soil in which your climber is 
to be planted. Wth regard to your words 
“Ampelopsis Veitchi, or Virginian Creeper,” 
we beg to point out that the two are quite 



The white Chinese Azalea (Rhododendron ledifolium) in Abbotsbury Gardens, L’orset. 


voyage of discovery in 1769, for it was in the 
Kew collection as early as 1772. The type is 
a shrub or small tree with ovate, pointed, 
three-nerved leaves and white flowers $ inch 
across. It is commonly known as the New 
Zealand Tea-plant, an infusion of its leaves 
having been drunk as a substitute for tea by 
Captain Cook’s men. It flowers very freely 
wherever it is grown as a garden shrub in the 
warmer parts of the British Islands, being 
quite hardy there, and in other parts as a 
greenhouse pot-plant. Captain A. Dorrien- 
Smith, when recently on a plant-collecting 
expedition in New Zealand, found this species 
occupying vast tracts of usually barren 
country, and in flower at nearly all seasons 
of the year. He also met with the pink- 
flowered form known as grandiflorum, which 
is in cultivation in England, having been 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, in 1835 
(t. 3419) from a plant grown at Kew from 
seeds obtained from Port Jackson in 1817. 
Its flowers are half as large again as those 
of the type and blush coloured. It is pos¬ 
sible that this is the pink-flowered L. Chap- 
manni, referred to by Captain Dorrien-Smith 

**“■'— ** W’ 


failure of the tree6 is in consequence’of not 
removing the tap-root. The following quota¬ 
tion from “The Complete Farmer,” pub¬ 
lished in 1769, suggests that the evil does not 
result from the tap-root, but from the trans¬ 
planting : 

"Where these trees are cultivated with a view to 
profit, the acorns should be sown where the trees are 
designed to grow, for those which are transplanted 
will never grow to the 6ize of those whicli stand 
where they are sown, nor will they last near so 
long sound; for in some places where these trees 
have been transplanted with the greatest care, and 
they have grown very fast for several years after, 
yet'they are now decaying, when those which remain 
In the place where they came up from the acorns are 
still very thriving and have not the least sign of de¬ 
cay. Therefore, whoever designs to cultivate these 
trees for timber should never think of transplanting 
them, but sow the acorns on the same ground where 
they are to grow, for the timber of all those trees 
which are transplanted is not near 60 valuable as 
that of the trees from acorns." 

J. E. Maycock. 

Wellingborough Free Library. 


Ampelopsis Veitchi dying —About ten years 
ago I planted two Ampelopsis Veitchi at the back of 
my house, which is built of brick, and faces about 
south-west. I planted them as follows, the ground 
being all sand, about 5 feet down you will come to 


distinct. Ampelopsis Veitchi is a close¬ 
growing climber that will attach itself to a 
wall by means of small sucker-like tendrils, 
whereas the Virginian Creeper is a far more 
vigorous subject, and, if required for cover¬ 
ing a wall, the main shoots must be secured 
thereto.] 

Hydrangeas. —These showy plants are now 
in great beauty, and in this locality they soon 
form very large bushes, as it is very seldom 
the wood gets injured in winter. The finest 
specimens I have ever seen were planted in 
hollow tree-stems cut into lengths of about 
4 feet, and placed in any sheltered nooks in 
shrubberies. The tree-stems were let into 
the soil about 1 foot, and then filled up with 
good loam, and one healthy young bush 
planted in the centre. It is surprising how 
soon they developed into large, spreading 
bushes, the outer branches hanging right 
down to the Grass. When covered with 
several hundreds of their massive heads of 
bloom they make a grand show for many 
weeks in succession. Watering with sulphate 
of iron occasionally will soon change the 
colour of the flowers frbm pink to lavender- 
blue.—J. G., Gmporl. 
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ROSES. 

EARLY-FLOWERING ROSES. 

In gardens of very limited area only the 
best Roses should be grown, and these will 
consist mainly of Tea, Hybrid Tea, and 
Hybrid Perpetual*; but there are some 
establishments where space could be found 
for some of the types that flower in advance 
of the three groups named, and a selection 
could well be made from the lists appended 
below'. Taking the 

Scotch Roses 

first, which commence to blossom at the end 
of May, there is the 

Double White, a charming little Rose of 
snowy-whiteness, very double, and produc¬ 
ing quantities of its tiny blossoms all over 
the bush. Then there is the 

Yellow Scotch, a lovely pale yellow, not 
extra double, but very showy. If variety be 
desired, there are pink, rose, and rosy-crim¬ 
son sorts that are usually grown to colour, 
and some delightful single varieties that arc 
very effective. The 

Stanwbll Perpetual is not only early- 
flowering, but it continues blooming well 
into the autumn. The pretty rosy-blush 
flowers are very sweet, and of quite a large 
size, compared to those of the other sorts. 
It is remarkable we have had no additions 
to these perpetual-flowering Scotch Roses. 
The 

Brier Roses 

are among our earliest varieties. Those 
known as Austrian Briers contain some 
grand yellow's. Perhaps the best is the 

Single Yellow Austrian, a lovely rich 
golden-yellow that quite dazzles one when 
it is in good condition. The 

Austrian Copper is a remarkable Rose, 
and one of the most charming of singles. 
Both of these arc very old Roses, having 
been introduced by Gerard in 1596. 

Harrisoni is a double variety of daffodil- 
yellow 7 . It makes a fine bush or standard, 
and is useful also for hedge work. 

Soleil d’Or is a wonderful Rose, so very 
attractive are its large, irregular blossoms. 
It- is too coarse to be beautiful in form, but 
in colour it is quite unique. 

Una should find a home in every garden, 
even if planted as a shrub. Its lovely Tea 
Rose-like buds are delightful in their buff- 
yellow colour. 

Gottfreid Keller is like a glorified Lady 
Penzance Brier, and as well as being early 
flowering, we have many beautiful blossoms 
during the summer and autumn. Under this 
same heading would be grouped Lord Pen¬ 
zance’s beautiful Hybrid Sweet Briers. Per¬ 
haps the three best are Anne of Geierstein, 
Amy Robsart, and Lady Penzance. It is 
not generally known that if the seed-pods 
are cut away immediately the plants are 
out of bloom a second crop of blossom may 
bo expected. 

Rosa rugosa. 

The type and also the single white are so 
well-known that there is no need to describe 
them, but I may remark that from these 
two we obtain the finest seed-pods or fruit. 
If they are cut down to the ground each year 
the fruiting is much better. 

Blanc Double de Courbet is a valuable 
sort, with large, double blossoms of a most 
dazzling whiteness. The buds are long and 
pretty. This Rose makes a grand hedge 
either alone or mingled with 

Mrs. Anthony Watbrer, which is a very 
fragrant, glowing crimson sort, and most 
profuse in flowering. 

Conrad F. Meyer must sooner or later 
be in every garden. It is grand, the huge 
pink blossoms often are fit for the exhibition- 
box, and they contrast so well with the re¬ 
markable reddish foliage. 

Rosa sinica 

is not met with so often as it should be. 
Where it grows well, what a lovely picture 
are its blossoms of snowy whiteness! I be¬ 
lieve, with your correspondent “ S. W. F.,’ 
that there are diffe/tHTfc forms of tllis Rose in 

Digitized by VjOOglC 


cultivation. It has given us that very re¬ 
markable hybrid, 

Sinica Anemone, that is just now so 
brilliant in its pinkish colouring. The blos¬ 
soms are very large, appearing on the pillars 
like a large-flowered Clematis. The foliage 
is also beautiful. 

Hybrid Chinese. 

So called because they originated by cross¬ 
ing R. galliea with the Chinese, and vice 
versd. There are only one or two that ex¬ 
hibit any of the China blood, one of the best 
being 

Blairi No. 2, which is now. yielding some 
most beautiful Tea-like buds of a glowing 
satin-pink colour. It is a fine Rose for 
standard, wall, or pillar. 

Fuloens, a deep crimson, of fine form, 
and n most useful early climber, is deserving 
of more extended culture. 

Charles Lawson is a useful old Rose, re¬ 
markably sweet. What a difference in forty 
or fifty years ! This Rose was then actually 
put up as an exhibition Rose, but now is 
practically despised. Of course, it is use¬ 
less for show unless it lie as a huge pot- 
plant, but it is still worth growing as a fine 
standard or bush. 

Carmine Pillar, one of the showiest of 
early Roses, gives a lovely bit of colour, nnd 
in fine weather the flowers are fairly durable. 

Rosa alba. 

This old tribe was formerly in much re¬ 
quest, but it is not now much grown. The 
best of the whole group is 

Celestial, a delightful flower of shell- 
pink colour and with pretty, long buds. This 
variety differs from 

Maiden’s Blush in form and in colour. 
This latter is a coarse Rose, very showy, 
and seen in many cottage gardens. It is of 
a soft blush colour. 

Fklicite (Parmentier) has a deep rosy- 
flesh centre, most bewitching and pretty, 
with a blush-pink edging to tne centres. 

Damask. 

The Damask Roses are supposed to be of 
great antiquity. Formerly all dark Roses 
were called Damask, but those I name here 
belong to R. Damascena, a distinct group, 
but now almost obsolete. One of the best of 
the group is 

Mme. Hardy, a fine, pure white sort, and 
when in full bloom extremely decorative. 

York and Lancaster, the true variety, 
belongs to this group, but it is a poor thing, 
and not worth growing. Much better is 
Rosa Mundi, often met with under the name 
of York and Lancaster. 

Rosa Gallic a. 

One of the best of this group is 

Blanchefleur, a fine white flowering, 
very early with the Scotch Roses. It is a 
good, useful, fair-sized flower. 

Moss. 

One can scarcely ealL the Moss Roses 
early flowering, hut there are one or tw r o, 
such as 

Celina, which are very useful. This is a 
lovely rich blood-red coloured small bloom, 
but well mossed. 

Common Blush is still the best Moss 
Rose grown, and the pretty little 

De Meaux is also worth having in every 
collection, on account of its diminutive 
blush-pink mossy buds. There is also a 
miniature Provence Rose bearing this name, 
which is most useful as an edging to these 
old-fashioned Rose-beds. 

It is among the Rambler and Wichuraiana 
Roses that we have some very beautiful 
early-flowering Roses. 

Rosa multiflora. 

One of the best is 

Aolaia, its numerous golden buds nnd 
creamy, open flowers being very sweet. It 
is rather tender. 

EUPHR08YNE, a pretty 6oft pink, with 
lovely golden stamens. 

Thalia, large bunches of pure white, very 
fragrant flowers. 

Electra. in some respects better than 
Aglaia, but much in the same way. It seems 
to be hardier. 

Goldfinch, a fine novelty, richer in colour 
than either Aglaia or Electra. 


Waltham Bride, one of the most fragrant 
of all early Ramblers. The flowers are milk- 
white, produced in great wavy sheaves. 

Tea Rambler has very tiny buds, but 
perfect in form and of a lovely coppery-pink 
colour. 

The Dawson, soft lavender-pink, a showy 
Rose well adapted for hedges. 

Leuchtstern, still one of the best, 
colour brilliant rose with large white eye. 
This is a fine Rose to plant under trees. 

Simplex, the type or R. multiflora, is ex¬ 
tremely interesting grown as a rambling 
shrub. Huge clusters of white Blackberry¬ 
like blossoms are freely produced. 

Wichuraiana. 

Of this fine race there are about ihree dis¬ 
tinct groups, judged from their period of 
blossoming. The early sorts that are worth 
growing largely are : 

ALBERIC HARBIER, h lovely white with 
pretty yellow buds. One of the best double 
sorts. 

.Jersey Beauty, single, yellow buds, large 
whitish blooms. very like the Cherokee Rose. 

Gardenia, rich canary-yellow buds. One 
of the best of the whole group. 

Rene Andre, a mixture of bronzy-pink 
and yellow. Most charming in the bud state. 

Ruby Queen, a distinct variety, rather 
more like the Hybrid Chinas in bloom. It is 
of a most brilliant rosy-red colour. 

Climbing Teas and Hybrid Teas. 

Of the earliest of these one of the best is 

Mme. Alfred Carriere, a good, useful, 
creamy-white flower. This blossoms almost 
continuously until autumn. 

Reink Olga de Wurtemburg, a brilliant 
rosy-red. Enormous grower, and grand for 
pillar or wall. 

Longworth Rambler is well known. 
It is a very cheerful rosy-red, a really good, 
useful Rose, and very perpetual. 

There are several sorts among the Hybrid 
Teas, Polyanthus, and China Roses * that 
might be named as flowering early, but I 
must defer a notice of these for another 
issue. Rosa. 


* LAYERING ROSES. 

It is not generally known that Roses may be 
propagated by layers something in the same 
way as Carnations arc increased, and the pre¬ 
sent is a very suitable time to carry out the 
work. The youngest novice will understand 
mo when I say it is necessary that the 
branches about to be layered should be as 
near to the ground as possible, because a 
Rose-shoot is rather brittle and is a^t to 
break when violently bent. Plants intended 
for layering should be pruned down very low 7 
in the spring, but there is always a number 
of plants, especially of the rambler race, 
w hose new grow ths are near the ground, anil 
it is these that can be layered at once. 

It may be asked, is layering better than 
rooting from cuttings? I say, no ; only one is 
more certain of success with many sorts that 
are difficult to root from cuttings, such as 
many of the Teas and Hybrid Teas. Layering 
is very simple. Dig the ground up around 
the plant and add a little gritty material, 
such as sand or burnt earth. Prepare some 
wooden pegs, about a foot long, with a crook 
at the end. These can usually be cut from 
Pea-sticks. Have one of these ready, then 
take a growth that has been produced this 
year, and one that has flowered, if possible, 
and bend it to the ground, securing it by 
means of the peg. The next operation is to 
cut the growth through the bark by placing 
the knife beneath a leaf-bud and bringing it 
upwards for about an inch. Do not cut too 
deeply into the pith, or the shoot will snap 
off. Then make an incision with a flat trowel, 
and press the cut part into the soil until it is 
down 2 inches or 3 inches. Gently bend the 
end of the shoot into an upright position, and 
fasten the soil tight about the layer with the 
handle of the trowel. The foliage above the 
ground should be retained. It is well to 
place a little piece of thin wood into the cut 
that has been made to keep the wound open 
as, of course, it is from the callus that forms 
here that the roots emerge. 

It will be seen that the difference between 
layers and cuttings is that in the former 

university of Illinois at 
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case the parent plant supports the layer 
whilst it is forming roots, and, moreover, the 
operation can be done at a time when the sap 
ia up, consequently, rooting takes place more 
quickly. 

If the weather is dry a gentle watering 
should be given occasionally, beyond this 
nothing further need be done until next 
April, when the layers may bo cut off and 
transplanted to their future positions, or, if 
preferred, they can be kept on another year, 
when they will have made more roots, and 
thus be more safely moved. Old-fashioned 
Roses, where well isolated, may be made into 
huge bushe« by layering a few branches in i 
this way and allowing them to remain as 
layered. __ __ W. X. 

ROSE MADAME CHARLES DE LUZE. 
This is a. distinct Hybrid Tea, one of the 
many beautiful novelties which Mona. Pernet' 
Ducher has given us. The intensity of the 
colouring in the centre of the half-open 


doors. It is remarkable liovv our noted raisers 
seem to possess si>etial strains. M. Pernet 
Ducher can 'lay claim to producing more of 
the orange-shaded Roses than any other 
raiser—indeed, the most of the Hybrid Teas 
that are so distinguished have come from this 
raiser. He appears now to have turned his 
attention to other colours, and if he can be 
induced to work on the crimsons, we may ob¬ 
tain some sterling novelties of this colour 
among the Hybrid Teas. One of his latest 
is Chateau de Clos Vougeet, which has a mar¬ 
vellously rich colour a fiery scarlet heavily 
shaded with blackish maroon—and is a flower 
of quaint formation, which promises to be¬ 
come very popular. E. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES, 

Roses cankered.—I have a great nunifier of 
Rose*, which have always done extremely well with 
me. I And that a good many of them have cankered 

some very badly. VVliat would you advise me to 
do? Shall I get rid of those Infected? Is it infec¬ 
tious? Some of the plants are throwing up strong 


Rose Mme. Charles de Luze. 


flowers is remarkable, and is accentuated by 
reason of the almost white of the outer petals. 
When established, the flat, expanded blos¬ 
soms come of a very large size, surrounded 
by numerous buds of an orange colour edged 
with white. 

I have a great liking for this Rose, for it is 
so free-flowering, and yields such fine trusses 
of blossom ; but they do not show up so well 
on the plant as the more erect growers. As a 
standard, Mine. C. de Luze would l>e most 
useful, for it will make a fine-spreading head, 
which one requires to give a sort of dignity 
to Roses grown in this form. This is why so 
many of the Hybrid Teas are preferred as 
standards. Sorts such as La Tosca, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, etc., are delightful when 
on stem6 of some 3 feet to 4 feet in height. 
Under glass. Mme. C. de Luze is especially 
good, the artificial heat seems to intensify 
the orange colouring, as it. does with many 
of this tribe and the Teas also.- There 
is a distinct Viole,t-liI» fragrance 
which is not ‘atrfierce{ %Lbtl Vn/t'fac nrtil%Lout- 


.shoots. Would it do to rut away the old and diseased 
wood in tile hopes of the young wood being free from 
it? The ground, which i* rather light, has always 
been heavily manured, but has had no lime or any¬ 
thing of that sort put into it. Would it be better if 
I grubbed up the old Hoses and planted the ground 
with something else for a year or two?—L. C. E. 

[Are you sure your Rose plants are 
cankered? Possibly the growths were in¬ 
jured by the winter frosts, and are now show¬ 
ing signs of this visitation, in the shape of 
blotches in the wood. Wo do not consider 
canker is infectious, but it is well to cut away 
the parts as early as you can. It is a good 
plan to transplant Roses every three or four 
years, and it would be advisable for you to 
have your plants moved iii October. Cut 
the diseased parts away at once, provided 
there be young growths on the plants to take 
their place. Real canker may sometimes be 
checked by binding the parts over with Moss 
and then covering with soil. A good dressing 
of lime might do much good to the plants, 
and it certainly would to the soil. If you can 
give the Roses a chunge of position, this 
would be very advisable.] 


A charming Climbing Tea Rose.— One is 

apt to tire of too many Ramblers in the gar¬ 
den, and a search is made for fast-growing 
Roses that have large and beautiful-coloured 
blossoms. These are mostly found among 
the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes. A 
beautiful variety, the subject of this note, is 
Souvenir de L. Viennot. It is pf a most 
lovely colour—a sort of rosv-earniine suf¬ 
fused with jonquil-yellow. The flower is 
rather more than semi-double, but not so full 
as to hinder the inner petals reflecting the 
beautiful yellow colouring, and when fully 
open this colour is seen to perfection. It is 
quite a strong grower, and would soon cover 
a lofty south or west wall, either aspect being 
most suitable for this variety. It was raised 
by Mims. Beruaix, and introduced iu 1898, so 
that it is almost an old Rose now, and yet it 
is rarely met with. Like most of the Tea 
and Noisette group, it is dependent on age of 
plant ere the full beauty as a climber can bo 
appreciated, and it should be one’s endeavour 
to make the plants cover a 
large area as quickly as 
possible by spreading out 
the growths and pruning 
very sparingly for the first 
three or four years. The 
only danger to attaining 
this object is the winter 
frosts, which often injure 
the hard wood, but a care¬ 
ful system of protecting 
with evergreen boughs, 
straw, and mats should en¬ 
able the plants to pass 
through an ordinary winter 
unharmed.—E. W. X. 

A fine crimson Hybrid 
Perpetual Rose (Horace 
Vernet).—For depth of 
flower, perfect shape, rich¬ 
ness of colouring, and frag¬ 
rance, Horace vernet has 
no equal. Being 6uch a 
glorious Rose, how is it 
that it is rarely seen in. 
gardens? The answer is 
that this variety can rarely 
be successfully grown, ex¬ 
cepting as a maiden. What 
a pity this should be so, for 
how many amateurs are 
there who can be troubled 
to bud some Briers each 
year? However, the fact 
remains that it must be 
grown like this, although I 
believe E. B. Lindsell suc¬ 
ceeds well with it as a cut¬ 
back. Probably, in his 
case, as he buds some hun¬ 
dreds every year, lie allows 
the plants to remain where 
they are budded. It will 
well repay anyone to plant 
out a hundred or two of 
rooted Brier cuttings every 
year, and bud them with 
such Roses as Horace Ver- 
nefc, A. K. Williams, Xavier 
Olibo, Duchess of Bedford. 
Duke of Wellington, Marie 
Baumann, Commandant Felix Faure, Victor 
Hugo, Charles Lefebvre, etc. These kinds 
are just now (July 15th) sending up glorious 
blassoma, and may bo cut with 2-feet to 3-feet 
growths. To possess such blooms, even 
| though the plants have to be annually dis¬ 
carded, is worth the trouble and expense in- 
S volved. A email piece of land sot apart in 
the kitchen-garden would be sufficient. Let 
| the ground be well trenched, and some \ inch 
• bones worked into the soil. Plant in Feb- 
| ruary good, selected Brier cuttings. These 
| are preferable to the seedling Brier, for in 
the first place they flower earlier, and in the 
second place their roots run nearer the sur¬ 
face, and are thus more readily benefited by 
liquid and other manure.— Rosa. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MANURES FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Soot is indispensable to the growth of 
Chrysanthemums; it gives a dark colour and 
robustness to the foliage. It is most easily 
applied in a liquid state. The best way to 
prepare it is to place at the rate of one bushel 
in a bag to 100 gallons of water; the bag 
should be sufficiently fine in the mesh, so that 
tho soot does not wash out into the water. 
Of all the manures easily obtained, espe¬ 
cially by growers residing in the country, 
animal manures are depended upon most 
largely. Local circumstances must l>e con¬ 
sidered in obtaining these, as well as other 
stimulants. Various kinds of liquid manure, 
such as the drainings from the cow-houses 
and stables, are excellent. In some instances 
the liquid from the places named cannot be 
collected in tanks direct; a very good substi¬ 
tute then may be had from a heap of mixed 
manure. The best plan is to throw clean 
water over the heap, and allow the water to 
soak through the manure and drain into a 
pit at the side of the heap. Sheep-manure, 
w'hero it can be had direct from the fields, 
makes a capital stimulant applied in a liquid 
form, so also do the droppings from deer or 
cow-manure made in the same way. FowI’a- 
manure may be treated in the same manner, 
and is most efficacious as a stimulant. 
Manure of the kinds named should be used 
in the same manner as described for soot, as 
the qualities beneficial to the plants are in 
this manner extracted without the incon¬ 
venience of solids. The varieties of artificial 
manures arc numerous, are very simple of 
application, and valuable if used according to 
the directions given with each. The chief of 
ammoniacal manures, which promote quick 
growth, are sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda; but these, if applied injudiciously, 
more especially in a wet season, often cause 
a failure. Phosphatic manures (bones in dif¬ 
ferent forms) contribute to firmness, and arc 
quite safe to use; indeed, some growers de¬ 
pend mainly upon bones for the growth of 
the plants from the start to the finish. Guano 
finds favour with some growers, and is, wdien 
of good quality, very stimulating; a 4-inch 
potful to 36 gallons of water, kept thoroughly 
stirred when being used, is a safe quantity. 
Nitrate of soda used judiciously to strong¬ 
growing varieties when the pots are full of 
healthy roots has a quick effect upon the 
foliage and growth of the plants. Should the 
plants not appear to be making free growth, 
nitrate of soda quickly excites the plants, 
and prepares them for other food. Half a 
teaspoonful powdered finely and watered in 
once or even twice in a season is sufficient 
fur a plant growing in a 10 inch pot. Should 
the season promise to be a wet one, nitrate 
of soda must not be used, as there w’ould be a 

reater difficulty in maturing the growth. 

Hants moderately furnished with roots 
should not have any nitrate, otherwise the 
leaves are certain to be burnt around the 
edges, thus causing a serious check to growth 
by a partial, if not a total, loss of many fine 
roots. Sulphate of ammonia in careful hands 
is an excellent manure, perhaps unequalled 
as a stimulant, but it must be used with care. 
It imparts colour to the leaves of the plant 
and richness to the blooms. Tho cultivator 
should be guided by the state of the weatlier 
at the time of application, and also by the 
state of the roots of the plants; indeed, this 
latter is the all-important point to consider. 
Sulphate of ammonia should not be given to 
the plants until they are well furnished with 
roots. Used in a liquid form is the correct 
way to apply it. Many people are afraid to 
use it as a stimulant, because they think it 
makes the blooms damp, which it assuredly 
does when used injudiciously; for instance, 
too strong doses often kill the roots, not only 
on the surface, but halfway down the soil in 
the pots. Especially is this the case when 
the sulphate is laid on the surface in a dry 
state and watered in. If plants are not 
thoroughly well supplied with roots, sulphate 
of ammonia should not be used. The best 
way to apply sulphate of ammonia is to dis¬ 
solve a quarter of ap-^punce in l gallon of 
water—weak liquid^nanur^ frora-Etbe farm¬ 
yard tank is better-VtolnneL r 'i.ig»|ia moon as 


the flow’er-buds are swelling freely, increas¬ 
ing the strength gradually until half an ounce 
is reached to each gallon of water, to be 
given once a week. Tho advantage of chemi¬ 
cal manures is their easy application, and 
each cultivator has his own particular kind. 
For the beginner printed instructions accom¬ 
pany each kind. In the case of animal 
manures it is difficult to define the quantity 
to U9e for making liquids; a safe guide is to 
use the liquid about the colour of pale 
brandy. 

How to feed the plants is the next point 
we have to consider. At the outset avoid 
the excessive use of. any kind ; much 
better is it to give liquid-manure weak and 
often. Commence with 60 ot-water, giving 
it to the- plants every time they need water 
for.nearly a week, then withhold.it for a time, 
when it is again used, this time with liquid- 
manure from the farmyard tanks, or from 
that made. from 6heep’s-manurc. After the 
buds are formed and swelling freely, stimu¬ 
lants should be given regularly, varying them 
constantly, as a change of food is desirable. 
Whatever sort is used, it should not be given 
more than three or four days at a time. 
During a spell of wet weather it is not pos¬ 
sible to use liquid made from animal 
manures; a little of any of the artificial 
manures should be sprinkled on the surface 
of the soil. By this means the plants receive 
nourishment; whereas, if liquid-manure were 
entirely depended upon, the plants would not 
be in a state to receive intervening waterings. 
In the case of weak-growing kinds, stimulants 
should be given to them in a slightly w'eaker 
state than to stronger kinds. Over-feeding 
brings on premature bud-formation or mal¬ 
formation of the petals, caused by forcing the 
large outer petals too quickly and not allowing 
the centre of the flower-bud to till up by degrees 
as it should do. When the soil in the pots is 
approaching dryness is the proper time to 
apply the stimulants. When the flower-buds 
are forming in the points of the shoots, a 
temporary check to the growth is given. At 
this time feeding the plants should cease for 
several days, as undue excitement to the 
plants is not desirable at that stage, but as 
soon as it can be seen that the buds arc 
swelling again, stimulanls may be given. 
Continue to feed the plants until the blooms 
arc three parts expanded, then cease to use 
stimulants, as it wilL be found that plants in 
that stage do not. require water nearly so 
often as those which are in a more backward 
condition. From the time that tho blooms 
are three parts developed, the plants will 
have sufficient energy bottled up to finish the 
blooms without artificial aid. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Phloxes I shouhl be much obliged 
if you could give me any information with regard to 
the disease which lias attacked my Phloxes. 1 en¬ 
close specimens. In some cases the leaves aro mal¬ 
formed, in others quite healthy, hut in both cases 
the shoots are very brittle, and whole clumps have 
been destroyed. I should be glad to know if there 
is any cure for this disease?—V. H. Cooper. 

[Your Phloxes are, no doubt, infested by 
eelworms, which are tho cause of their 
“going wrong,” but I must admit that I 
could not-find any in the stems. The 
Phloxes all over tho country seem to be 
attacked by this pest this year. I w r as exa¬ 
mining a plant a few T days ago which had its 
leaves deformed in the most curious manner. 
Some were cup-shaped, others not much 
wider than tho midribs, or puckered in a 
curious manner, or with a frill-like growth 
from the midrib. It is obvious that the 
eelworms cannot be destroyed whilst they 
are in the plants. I should suggest cutting 
off all the infested shoots and burning them. 
Make four holes round each plant, say, 
6 inches deep and 1 inch in diameter, then 
place an ounce of vaporite in each hole, and 
close it up again. This will not, however, 
kill any which may be in the roots.—G. S. S.J 

Harvest-bugs (W. T.) are of a bright red 
colour, and are only just visible to the naked 
eve. Persons differ very much in the way 
that they suffer from these insects. Some 
are hardly troubled by them at all, others 


suffer much from them. Sulphur ointment, 
rubbed in, or wetting the bites with am¬ 
monia in some form, benzine, or paraffin- 
oil, and gently rubbing them in will kill the 
mites. Flowers of sulphur, rubbed into the 
bites, is also a good remedy, and is useful in 
keeping them away if sprinkled on the under¬ 
clothing. 

More slugs. -All whose gardens adjoin 
fields are plagued by slugs, and can sympa¬ 
thise with “Amateur Gardener.” In our 
case, we have a double dose, for our flower 
garden melts into a bit of croft, that we use 
for Daffodils and other bulbs in Grass, and 
afterwards shut up for hay. Here, as in the 
fields all about., on certain days every blade 
of Grass has a small white slug on it. To do 
anything that would destroy these myriads 
seems quite impossible. Their season is later 
than that of the black slugs that live and 
breed in the garden soil. The latter perse¬ 
cute the spring plants, and the white slugs 
follow on about June. Bran traps keep dow n 
the black slugs ; also a large brown variety 
and a few very bright yellow ones, but what' 
I find to be the only real protection for seed¬ 
lings and choice plants is Tobacco-powder. I 
have tried the patent remedies, and, what¬ 
ever they may do elsewhere, they are, for one 
reason or another—expense and evanescence 
chiefly—no good here. But ordinarj 1- To¬ 
bacco-powder, which is fairly cheap, and ob¬ 
tainable from any seedsman, and which goes 
a long way, is quite a success—the slugs do 
not touch anything on which it is sprinkled. 
The effect also seems to survive rain, which 
washes away anything else. Another burden 
in the slug line is added when W'e try to grow 
Mushrooms. Enormous brown brutes, fully 
6 inches long when extended, come in through 
holes in the wall, and eat off all the young 
Mushrooms from the beds as fast as they 
come up. They are, however, easier to deal 
with than the woodlice, wdiich also like Mush¬ 
rooms very much, for they can be caught by 
going out late at night.—M. L. W. 

Apple saw-fly (G. B .).—Without doubt, tlie mag¬ 
got found in your Apples is that of the Apple taw-fly 
(Tenthredo testudinea). This fly deposits its eggs 
in 41he partially developed flower-buds, and thero 
hatches. The maggot eats its way into the fruit, and 
having done its full amount of harm, then eats its 
way out and descend* into the earth, there to be¬ 
come a chrysalis till, in due course, it. again emerges 
in the form of a fly the following year. Practically, 
lt-s course is like that of the eodlin-moth and maggot. 
Besides spraying the trees with mild arsenical soap 
solution when in bloom, every fallen Apple should be 
at once collected and destroyed, to possibly get rid 
of the maggot. As to the black spot on some of the 
fruits, that i3 due to a fungus. The cause chiefly is 
that the tree-roots are in sour or poor soil, and need 
lifting. A partial remedy is spraying the trees after 
the bloom is set twice or thrice with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. 

Iiillum giganteum diseased (F . Wynne ).—This 
Lily is attacked by the Lily disease (Sclerotinia or 
Botrytis). This disease is very difficult to cure, but 
lifting the bulbs and dusting them and the soil 
thoroughly with sulphur may destroy the fungus. 
Burn every particle of the infested .leave* or stems. 


Using liquid • sewage- — What is the best 
general use in a garden to which 1 can apply sewage- 
water. which 1 pump from cesspool weekly to keep 
the pool down to a fixed leved? The liquor pumped 
is not at all thick, and has no solid matter, but I 
understand it is better to let it stand and aerate 
before use, rather than apply it fresh. I also believe 
it is better for plants with tuberous roots than 
others, but that it can be applied with advantage to 
Roses. 1 shall be glad of advice how best to dtepose 
of it to advantage on the garden in both summer 
and winter. The garden is a large one. and there 
are about 5 acres of pasture. The quantity available 
is from 200 gals, to 300 gals, weekly.—0. 1*. W. 

[Liquid of any description pumped from a 
cesspool or well is naturally cold, and it is 
well always to expose it each day in a large 
tub or cistern to the softening influences of 
the air. Then, used late in the day, it is 
of the temperature of the soil, and may l>e 
applied freely to all descriptions of growing 
crops, to fruit-trees or bushes, or Straw¬ 
berries. after fruiting, or to Roses, hardy 
perennials, trees and shrubs, or anything 
needing moisture. If your garden is of fair 
dimensions, you should find no difficulty in 
making proper use of the sewage. If you 
could add to it each morning a gallon of 
soot in a coarse bag, good would result. 
Whenever the liquid is freely used, give the 
ground a good surface stirring with the hoe. 
to prevent it from becoming caked when it- 
dries. Sewage is gcod for a poor lawn, or 
mav be freelv used all winter on pasture.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE-FLOWERED HERBACEOUS 
> IRONIES. 

Hardy, vigorous, enduring, and sweet- 
scented in a majority of instances, these 
superb flowers of May and June occupy a 
position auite unique in the hardy plant gar 
den whep.-in flower, while they add not a 
little by their leaf-beauty during the late 
summer months. It should be remembered 


Where the established plants can be afforded 
liquid-manure during the autumn and winter, 
when the ground is moist enough to retain 
the value of the liquid about the roots, a 
greatly increased vigour will follow, as also 
larger and handsomer blooms. It is also an 
excellent plan in spring to flood the beds with 
water, and thus assist the plants to produce 
I the very finest blossoms possible. I consider 
it almost impossible to supply Pieonies too 
I liberally with liquid manure. Those who 
1 cannot command a liberal supply of liquid- 


ing gravel and sand obtain. Such soils are 
invariably shallow, and gravel and sand are 
usually reached at about 2 feet from the 
surface. Where the subsoil is chiefly sand, 
the latter, by its greater depth, preserves 
a coolness for the roots unknown where the 
subsoil is of a gravelly nature. In each case 
the plants can hardly be overfed. The case Is 
different where the soil is of a loamy nature 
and of great depth, for in these the Pseony 
will grow vigorously, often sending down its 
roots to a depth of 4 feet. Frequently, in tho 
more retentive soils, the heavy or 
lias clay soils, for example, the 
Pfeony, while taking longer to be¬ 
come established, often develops a 
species of root-canker, rare when 
the plants are grown iu the lighter 
soils. Thus, it would appear that 
a medium light loam is generally 
best for the Peeony. 


When to plant.— The best sea¬ 
son for the planting and trans¬ 
planting of F monies is a limited 
one. September and October are 
by far the best months of the 
year ; indeed, Pseonies may safely 
be regarded on much the same 
lines as bulbous-rooted plants, 
which, to secure the best results, 
must be in their places before 
rooting begins. In the case of 
the Pteony the new roots appenr 
usually about September, and by 
planting at the time stated, a 
minimum of loss both of vigour 
and a return to the flowering stage 
is experienced. The sellers of 
plants realise the importance of 
this early planting, but are not al¬ 
ways able to impress their cus¬ 
tomers of the fact, hence by a sort 
of compromise—viz., lifting and 
heeling in a given number of 
plants of saleable size each year, 
root action is checked, and the 
planting season considerably pro¬ 
longed, with but little harm. It 
is another matter, however, when 
an attempt is made to plant these 
things after new- growth has been 
made in spring, without doubt 
tho worst period of the year, as 
the miserable top growth and 
diminutive crown buds will clearly 
indicate later on if the plants are 
examined. Paeonies are said to 
he impatient of removal or fre¬ 
quent disturbance, and they cer¬ 
tainly arc if the disturbance takes 
place at an unseasonable time. 


Single Paeony The Bride. 


that these Paeonies are suited to other posi¬ 
tions than the border, as, for example, the 
more fully exposed parts of the woodland, 
the foreground of a planting of flowering 
shrubs, the shrubbery border, or in open 
beds aw’av on the outskirts of the lawn, and 
similar places. Indeed, in almost any good, 
open position, save where the soil is likely to 
be unduly robbed by encroaching tree-roots, 
these Paeonies may be planted with every 
hope of success. For preference, of course, 
one would plant them in the deepest of gar¬ 
den soils, providing fcKeifc wth a njifare 
during winter and ^n)c taCjbMg&in. 


manure should afford the plants each autumn 
a goodly dressing of well-decayed manure. 
In this way the newly-forming roots will 
receive assistance When this is most required. 
Blossoms of ordinary size and beauty are, of 
course, freely produced by the established 
plants by the ordinary methods of cultivation, 
but these will in no sense compare with those 
produced by the best methods of culture. 
Next to an abundance of rich food supplies, 
the supply of root-moisture is the most im- 
j portant. 'This fact is, I feel sure, not appre¬ 
ciated at its full worth, especially by tho6? 
resident in districts where light soils overly- 


SlZE OF PLANT.— Where the 
transplanting is being done at. 
home, it is a decided disadvantage 
to attempt to transplant large 
clumps intact. Big clumps may 
have their larger roots shortened 
considerably before dividing them 
up. By laying a big clump on its 
side, thrusting two garden forks 
placed back to back into the 
clump, and giving each fork an 
outward wrench, a big clump can 
be severed without loss of root or 
crown. By repeating the process, 
plants of moderate size, and such 
as possess three or four crowns 
result, and these are the most use¬ 
ful to plant. Hacking the plants 
to pieces with the spade is so crude 
a method, and so injurious withal, 
that no intelligent amateur would 
consider it for a moment. Pceonies 
always display their good qualities 
best when grouped together, and for this 
purpose a number of moderately sized plants, 
with free room for development, should be 
arranged together. It is important that the 
crowns be quite buried in the earth, as the 
new' roots issue from the base of the crowns. 

The following are among the best of the 
white-flowered Peeonies, single and double, 
“white” in the Paeony including shades of 

cream, and even deeper tints : . 

Double-flowered: Albatross, candidissima, 
Balfour, Enchantress, Duchesee de Nemours, 
F estiva maxiraa_[probably the largest white), 
formoka. grandiflbbLI N©t& -Harm 
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Lemoine, Progress,Virgo Marie, Mirielle, Sol- 
faterre (white and lemon), Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone (very fine), Triomphe de Paris, Lady 
Dartmouth, Lady Godiva, Alice Julvocourt. 
Single fl'mrerrd: Albiflora, Water-sprite, 
Purity, The Bride, Snowflake, Flag of 
France. Lady Jeune, Mrs. George Style, de¬ 
cora alba. In the case of the single-flowered 
varieties there is, not infrequently, a central 
tuft of anthers or petaloid filaments, that 
greatly enhances the beauty of the flower. 

Hampton Hill. E. H. J BN kin 8. 


TUFTED PANSIES FAILING. 


I H 4 VK been a grower of Tufted Tansies for many 
years, and have tried to overcome the failure with 
ordinary remedies—soot and lime, etc.—but have not 
succeeded. This year I took special care in the pre¬ 
paration of the ground. The manure used was peat¬ 
moss. half the soil of bed was removed and replaced 
by virgin soil, and this year l dressed with vaporite, 
according to instructions. In a bed of 130 plants, 
thirty have failed like the one I send you, and the 
t rouble is still going on. The plants bloom and grow 
well, and then suddenly fail.—A. Z. * 

-I have a row of yellow Tufted Pansies border¬ 
ing a bed of herbaceous plants. Patches of them are 
good, whilst many are a complete failure, having 
little or no growth, and the little there is goes yellow 
and bears no flowers. The cause appears to be some 
fungus or animal at the root. Will you kindly tell 
me the cause, and cure, and prevention of the same 
another year? 1 send a sample herewith.-A. R. 
'CltOSSAY. 


[At this time of the year we are in con¬ 
stant receipt of letters from readers of 
Gardening Illustrated bemouning the 
fact of having lost many of their Pansies, 
and unable to give a satisfactory reason for 
the plants failing. Pansies fail when planted 
in the same quarters two or three years in 
succession. Contrary to the generally ac¬ 
cepted opinion, the Pansy is a deep-rooting 
subject, and ns it flowers from the early 
spring until quite late in the autumn, it is 
easy to understand how it is drawing upon 
the resources of the soil, depriving it of many 
of its life-giving properties. In consequence 
of this, it is absolutely necessary that the 
soil be renewed annually, or. what is better, 
the quarters changed from time to time. Of 
course, we admit this is not possible in till 
gardens, as owing to the circumscribed area 
of many of them, and the difficulty of chang¬ 
ing the quarters every few years, it is not 
possible to carry out the instructions here 


given. You appear to have taken a wise 
course in taking out the soil of your garden 
and putting other good 6oil in its place. 

From a careful inspection of the roots 
sent to us, we are convinced that both the 
leather-jacket grub and the wireworm are 
responsible for the failure of your plants. 
We were able to trace that the wireworm 
had actually passed through the bottom of 
one of the stems sent to us, and others gave 
undoubted evidence of the depredations of 
the leather-jacket, grub, which is quite dis¬ 
tinct from any other pest in the character 
of its work. You mention that half the 
soil of the old bed was removed, and re¬ 
placed by “virgin soil,” and you also say 
“it was this year dressed with vaporite, ac¬ 
cording to instructions.” We think the very 
fact that you have used virgin soil, which we 
take to mean the top spit of an old pasture, 
is really responsible for much of your 
trouble. There is not the slightest doubt 
that in this virgin soil there was plenty of 
wireworms to cause you trouble, and we 
should hesitate to use similar soil without 
treating it in a way that will rid it of this 
terrible pest. We would advise you to renew 
the Pansy quarters in future, and to prepare 
the soil some few months beforehand, and if 
this is done we are satisfied that the trouble 
can be avoided, and good results in conse¬ 
quence accrue. The method of dealing with 
soil infested with wireworm is to prepare a 
heap, say, six months l>ofore the soil is re¬ 
quired by placing alternate layers of soil and 
manure to the depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, 
making up a big mound of sufficient size to 
meet the requirements of your garden. We 
know of a very successful Carnation grower 
whose soil was infested with wireworm, and 
who, by preparing the soil in the manner 
above suggested, has had the satisfaction of 
killing off all the wireworms in his soil, and 
never losing a Carnation from this source. 
The practice is to first place on the surface 
*uil peat Moss-litter from the stables or any 
uth**r hot manure, Kfllftwiiiz with ;l layer of 


Lire, KilT^vvlng with ;l lavcr 
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loam—i.e., virgin soil—to the same depth, 
and carrying tbi» up in the same fashion 
alternately until a big mound is made. The 
heat, contained in the not manure is sufficient 
to kill off all insect life in the soil, and, left 
thus for the period above mentioned, the 
material should he cut down and used as 
occasion demands. Vaporite and kilogrub, 
if placed at the bottom of the trench as the 
ground is prepared, have killed off a large 
proportion of both wireworms and other iu- 
sect pests. We tried them on a large area 
of what was recently an old pasture, and, 
considering the mimlier of plants put out in 
♦ his position, the number lost in the two 
years succeeding this treatment of the soil 
has been very small. We have heard of 
people digging in a green erop of Mustard, 
and also dressing the quarters with gas-lime. 
While we admit many of the wireworms and 
leather-jacket grubs are killed off by these 
means, it is not an absolutely satisfactory 
one, and when gas-lime is used it is not pos¬ 
sible to plant these quarters for some months 
ftuLsequently. and this ill the gardens 
attached to our homes is a distinct disad¬ 
vantage. The frequent use of the hoe be¬ 
tween the plants has a very deterrent effect 
upon the depredators. They do not like the 
soil to lie disturbed where they are located, 
and the frequent stirring of the soil not only 
kills many of them, but it also makes the 
surroundings very distasteful to them.] 


PLANTS AND MANURE. 

To all engaged in the delightful occupation 
of gardening, problems constantly present 
themselves for solution—problems simple in 
appearance, complex in reality—demanding 
for their solution more knowledge than we 
probably possess. I may be, perhaps, allowed 
to state some of the difficulties that have 
occurred to me in the course of a short ex¬ 
perience. The suggestions I make towards a 
solution are offered in no spirit of dogmatism. 
Everyone knows that if you bury a rich mass 
of manure or a dead animal deep down under 
a plant, in some mysterious manner the plant 
manages to reach it. Now', how is this? It 
may be that fine, fibrous rootlets go down¬ 
wards and seek and find the treasure. But 
I huve never been able to find such rootlets, 
and if some plants possess them certainly 
others seem to be without them. I suggest 
that the true reason is simply that the rain 
penetrates during wet weather down to the 
manure and impregnates the ground round it. 
Then, when dry weather comes, the earth 
above by capillary attraction sucks up the 
moisture from below', and the water charged 
with nutritious salts is carried upwards, so 
that there is a constant exchange of water 
between different layers of 6oil down to a 
depth of 4 feet or 5 feet. From this it fol¬ 
lows that a fertile subsoil may enrich a barren 
supersoil, and the advantages of deep manur¬ 
ing are realised, by the storing up of a large 
quantity of nutriment which is only adminis¬ 
tered to the plants in periodical doses. 

This naturally leads us on to a further in¬ 
quiry as to the actiou of rootlets in absorb¬ 
ing nutriment. It is plain that a plant only 
assimilates that which it needs, and the rest 
is left in the soil. If to a soil there be 
added some innocuous soluble substances 
which the plants cannot assimilate, those 
substances will be left behind. But how is 
the separation accomplished? If you give a 
man lieer to drink mingled with a disagree¬ 
able liquid, he cannot select—he must take 
one with the other; all or none. The selec¬ 
tive power of a plant can, as it seems to 
me, only be accounted for in one of two 
ways. Either the rootlets must have the 
power of screening off the liquids they do 
not want from those they imbibe or else they 
must take all in, and reject what they do not 
want. No other solutions of the difficulty 
seem possible. Now, to imagine a sort of 
membrane which shall allow' some sorts of 
liquids to pass and bar the passage of others, 
a property somewhat resembling that power 
of membranes which the chemists call endos- 
mosis, seems rather difficult. We have no 
experience of such membranes. I am not 
sufficient of a doctor to know whether analo¬ 
gous action of the stomach and intestines of 
animals would furnish a solution, but 1 


would suggest that it might be useful to in¬ 
quire whether plants have not got some 
power of expelling substances that they may 
have imbibed, but which are useless —in other 
words, whether they have got some excre- 
mental power, different from, but analogous 
to, that of auimals. If this be the ease, it 
seems to lead to some interesting conclusions. 
For, in the first place, since it is generally 
the case that the exerement of each animal 
is always poisonous to it, we should be led to 
iufer that when the same crop is grown too 
often on the same land it fails—not by reason 
of the exhaustion of the soil of those sort* of 
ingredients which the plant in question 
particularly desires, but because tint soil is 
poisoned. The poison, it is true, can be re¬ 
moved, either by digging or by lime, or else 
by draining. In this view the drainage of 
gardens is not merely useful for removing 
excess of subsoil water, but the drains carry 
off the poisonous matter, just as house drains 
do, the rain as it falls constantly refreshing 
the soil by washing out the poison. We see 
also why crops need rotation, for the excre- 
mental poison of one plant limy be quite 
innocuous to or even food for another, just 
as the excrement of animals, which always 
makes them ill if not removed, is the food of 
plants. We see also why plants left to grow' 
naturally, as on a bank or in a wood, do not 
end in the total suppression by the most fit 
of all the others. Primroses may grow ad¬ 
mirably on a bank among the Daffodils, the 
Bluebells, the Ladys mocks, Cuckoo-pints, 
and the thousand lovely weeds which adorn 
our hedgerows. But if 1 we root up all the 
others and have a bed of Primroses only, 
will not in time the earth get Primrose- 
poisoned? And is not the beautiful variety 
of Nature the result of the law that a plant 
cannot exist without its anti-plant? If this 
be true, it may also well happen that for 
successful forestry it is not wise to have 
woods planted with one sort of tree alone, 
but that certain varieties, if we only knew it, 
act as antidotes one to the other, and that 
trees of all sorts need their own special 
trees, shrubs. Lichens, or fungi to keep them 
in health. From this point of view it would 
follow that garden growth is a more compli¬ 
cated thing than it 6ecms, and that, for 
example, those who wish to establish 
perennial borders do well to mix the plants. 

How far this law—if it be a law—spreads 
further through creation might give rise to 
curious speculation. It may lie that animals 
also require anti cxcremental influences, 60 
that each is useful in neutralising poisons 
that are excreted from and would poison 
others. From this it would seem to follow' 
that each of the creations of Nature may be 
woven by invisible bands of union into the 
others, so that none can be considered as iso¬ 
lated, but that each for its health has need of 
all. Nay, more; in the psychical world it 
would be, perhaps, possible to show that 
human qualities, even the most beneficial, 
need their antidotes. But such speculation 
leads us too far; it is enough for us to ask, 
firstly, whether plants have something cor¬ 
responding to an cxcremental system ; and, 
secondly, whether the excrement of each 
plant acts as a poison to it? About two years 
ago I tried watering a Geranium with the sur¬ 
plus water which flowed through the hole in 
the pot, but the results were not very marked, 
possibly, because the effect to be observed was 
small in the case of a Geranium. I should 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers who 
could inform me whether this subject has 
been studied, and, if so, where to find any 
facte either to sustain or refute the theories 
that I have ventured to submit. 

(Sir) H. Cunynghamk. 

Barn Bidge, Nvtfidd, Surrey. 


Some dry weather flowers.— The hot, dry 
weather of the end of June left its mark on 
the flower-garden, and many kinds of tender 
flowers faded quickly. Where dry, shallow 
soils are the rule, one should cultivate the 
following largely, hs they seem rather to en¬ 
joy heat and-drought: Antirrhinums, Carna¬ 
tions, Echinops Ritro, with its blue, Thistle- 
like heads. Lilies in great variety, Polar 
goniums, Gvpsophila panieulata, Gaillardia 
grandifiora, Pentstemons, and Sweet-Sultans 
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in several colours, have all stood the heat 
well. The great secret is deep cultivation, and 
young, healthy plants to begin with.—J. G. 


LILIES AT HOLLAND PARK SHOW. 
The recent summer exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, held at Holland House, 
was remarkable for the vast number of hardy 
plants brought together. Among them were 
many different Lilies, especially on the stands 
of these nurserymen who make a speciality of 
these beautiful bulbous plants. Representa¬ 
tives of all the five sections into which 
botanists divide this extensive genus were 
noted, splendid examples of many species 

fiirmiiH' Tim Mnrljmn, 


nificum was also well represented. In this 
the spots are larger, and it also flowers more 
freely than the type. 

Liijum Kellooqi.— A small-growing spe¬ 
cies, whose drooping flowers are white, tinged 
with purple and spotted with maroon. At 
present it is but little known. 

Lilium Martagon, the common Martagon 
Lily, whose elegantly reflexed flowers are of 
a dull purple tint. The variety album (white) 
and dalniatic-um (blackish-purple) arc two 
very superior forms. 

Lilium Marhan, a hybrid between L. Han 
soni and L. Martagon album; and L. dal 
hansoni, whose parents are -L. Hansoni and 
L. Martagon dalmatieum, has flowers about 


L'lium Hansoni In Mr. Carrington Ley's garden at Ea*t Farleigh, near Maidstone, Kent. 


or Turk’s Cap Lilies were represented by the 
greatest number of species, for of them I 
noted the following: — 

Lilium canadense flavum and rubrum, 
the yellow and red forms of the Canadian 
Lily, one of the oldest species from the 
western continent. It has curious creeping 
bulbs, and prefers a moist, peaty soil. 

Lilium Grayi, a very near ally of the last, 
but the drooping, thimble-shaped blossoms 
arc bright crimson in colour. 

Lilium Hansoni, a Japanese species, 
whose flowers are as solid as if cut out of 
wax. It is of good constitution, and a really 
good garden Lily. See illustration. 

Lilium Humboldti. —A Californian Lily, 
whose rich, golden yellow flowers are spotted 
with maroon. The variety lr■ qaag- 


Lilium parvum, a Californian Lily, with 
small, drooping flowers of a clear yellow 
colour. 

Lilium pardalinum, the North American 
Panther Lily, is one of the most desir¬ 
able of Lilies for planting in Rhododendron- 
beds. This species will reach a height of 
6 feet to 8 feet, or even more, and bears a 
large pyramidal-shaped head of many flowers. 
The flowers are rich yellow', tipped with 
bright red, and more or less spotted. The 
variety Johnsoni is deeper in colour than the 
ordinary form. 

Lilium pomponium, a true Turk’s-Cap, 
with rich, crimson flowers. This is essen¬ 
tially a loam-loving Lily. 

Lilium superbum, the Swamp-Lily, a 
moisture-loving Lily from the eastern United 


States. It is somewhat in the way of L. 
i pardalinum, but the colour of the flowers is 
more variable, and, as a rule, paler. 

Lilium testaceum, one of the iqost dip- 
| tiuct and beautiful of all Lilies, the drooping 
flowers being poised on tall, wand-like stems. 
The clear nankeen tint of the blossoms is 
I quite unlike that of any other Lily. Beside 
all the above members of the ^Iartagon 
family, there are several distinct forms grown 
under the name of Burbanki, so that it is im¬ 
possible to say which is the true kind. 

The sub genus Archilirion contains only a 
few species, but among them are some of the 
i finest, of all. The following w'ere well repre- 
I sen ted : 

auratum, the Golden rayed Lily 
of Japan, a truly gorgeous 
species, but, unfortunately, very 
fastidious in its requirements. 
'The two varieties, platyphyllum, 
with particularly large, massive 
flowers, and rubro-vittatum, 
whose segments have a rich crim¬ 
son band down the centre of each, 
are among the lx'st of the numer¬ 
ous forms. 

Lilium Hknryi, a species from 
Western China, with deep, 
orange-yellow flowers. It has 
proved very amenable to cultiva¬ 
tion in this country. One of the 
tallest of Lilies, this species will, 
under favourable conditions, 
reach a height of 8 feet to 10 feet. 

Lilium speoiosum, an exceed¬ 
ingly useful Lily, and one largely 
employed for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, as well as the embellishment 
of the garden. It flowers natur¬ 
ally in the open ground about the 
end of August and in September. 
The fine flowering examples exhi¬ 
bited were obtained from retarded 
bulbs- that is to say, those which, 
in the ordinary course of events, 
would have flowered last autumn, 
but, by being stored in refrigera¬ 
tors, were kept till now. The 
varieties album (white, with 
brownish exterior), Krietzeri 
(white, with greenish centre), and 
rubrum (rich reddish-rose), were 
particularly noticeable. 

Lilium tiorinum, the Tiger 
Lily, a general favourite for the 
outdoor garden, where its orange- 
red flowers, spotted with blackish- 
purple, make a goodly show- dur¬ 
ing the latter half of the summer. 

The tube-flowered Lilies include 
some charming species and 
general favourites. I noted the 
lollowing: 

Lilium Browni.— Long truni 
pets, ivory-white inside and 
chocolate on the exterior. This 
Lily is much grown by the Dutch 
cultivators. 

Lilium candidum, the Ma¬ 
donna Lily, too well known to 
need and description. This Lily 
is admired wherever it will thrive. 

Lilium japonigum Colcueh 
TERI is a good deal in the way 
of Lilium Browni, but the flowers 
are somewhat shorter and more 
widely expanded, while it is tinged 
with yellow inside, and the ex¬ 
terior is much less darkly tinted 
than in L. Browni. 

Lilium Krameri, a very fastidious Lily, 
whose supply is only kept up in this country 
by annual importations from Japan. The 
flower is large in proportion to the size of the 
bulb, and though the colour varies somewhat, 
it is always some shade of pink, a decidedly 
uncommon hue among Lilies. 

Lilium longiflorum, a universal favour¬ 
ite, the long silvery trumpets being freely 
developed the first season after the bulbs are 
received—indeed, it flowers better at that 
time than any other. It has proved very 
amenable to the retarding process—indeed, 
large numbers are sent here every year from 
Japan for this mode ofj treatment. By this 
means flowers of L. longiflorum may be had 
all the year round. The Bermuda Lily, 
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known as Lilium Harriai, is but a form of 
L. longiflorum. 

Lilium Parryi, native of California, has 
creeping bulbe, but much less pronounced 
than arc those of L. pardalinum. Like that, 
however, it thrives in a moist, peaty soil. 
The flowers are funnel-shaped, partially 
drooping, and of a beautiful soft yellow 
colour, dotted more or less with crimson at 
the base of the interior. 

In the sub-genus characterised by erect, 
cup-shaped flowers, borne more or less in a 
head or cluster, particularly noticeable were : 

Lilium coridion, a pretty little Japanese 
Lily with bright yellow flowers. 

Lilium concolok, a counterpart of the pre¬ 
ceding, except that the flowers are scarlet. 

Lilium croceum (the Orange Lily), a 
favourite Lily with cottagers in many country 
districts, as it thrives particularly well in 
ordinary garden soil. The colour of the 
flower is a kind of bright orange-red, a very 
effective tint. 

Lilium elegans, also known os L. Thun- 
bergianum, is, considering its lowly stature, 
or, at all events, that of some of its varieties, 
quite a large-flowered Lily. The variety 
alutaceum has flowers of a distinct buff tint, 
while others are: Orange Queen (bright 
orange), Van Houttei (crimson), and san- 
guineum (light red). 

Lilium philadelphicum, a charming but 
fragile Lily, .which is very difficult to estab¬ 
lish. The slender stem reaches a height of 
about 18 inches, and bears generally from 
one to three flowers. They are cup-shaped, 
and in the centre the colour is yellow dotted 
with maroon, while the tips of the petals are 
scarlet. The segments of the flower are so 
narrowed at the base as to appear stalked, 
which feature gives to this Lily a very un¬ 
common appearance. 

Lilium umbellatum, a name applied to a 
group of forms of Lilium davuricum, or pos¬ 
sibly hybrids between that species and one or 
two nearly allied kinds. The richest-tinted 
variety is iricomparabile, whoso flowers are 
of a bright crimson colour. The forms of this 
Lily are all well adapted for the open border. 

Lilium giganteum has large, heart-shaped 
leaves, and long, greenish white flowers, 
tinged inside with purple. It is a noble Lily, 
of which several good examples were noted. 
—X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium testaceum. —This Lily is in colour 
totally distinct from any other member of the 
genus, the flowers being of a clear nankeen 
tint, while the anthers are bright orange. It 
is supposed to be of hybrid origin, the parents 
being the scarlet Turk’s-Cap Lily (L. chalce- 
donicum) and the Madonna Lily (L. candi- 
dum). In growth it moro nearly resembles 
this latter, while the flowers, which are as 
large as those of L. oandidum, are prettily re- 
flexed. The bulb is very much like that of 
the Madonna Lily, which is the earliest of all 
the Lilies to start into growth. L. testaceum 
comes next, or rather it appears above ground 
at much the same time as the pretty yellow- 
flowered L. Hansoni; while these two are 
eloeely followed by the scarlet Turk’s-Cap 
(L. chalcedonicum). Though this last com¬ 
mences to grow so early, it is among the later 
blooming Lilies, as July is often well ad¬ 
vanced before it flowers. L. testaceum, on 
the other hand, usually blooms towards the 
latter part of June. The perfume of the 
flowers is very pleasing. L. testaceum will 
grow in a light sandy loam better than many 
other Lilies. Besides the above name, it ns 
also known aa L. Isabellinum, L. peregrinum, 
and L. excelsum. This last name is very 
suggestive, as, when thoroughly established, 
it is really a tall and stately Lily. 

Cladiolus tristis. —This charming Gladio¬ 
lus, which bears pale-yellow flowers, is valu¬ 
able owing to the earliness of its blooming 
season, for by the middle of April it is gener¬ 
ally in full bloom in the south-west, long be¬ 
fore The Bride and the other so-called earlv- 
flowering Gladoli are in blossom. It is some¬ 
times called G. tristis concolor or G. tristis 
sulphureus to distinguish it from other less 
desirable forms. When G. tristis is ordered, 
nurserymen almostjnvariably e^id out a 
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variety with a band of purplish-black stretch¬ 
ing up the centre of the three higher petals. 
This form is far inferior in beauty to the pure- 
coloured one here written of. In Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening” G. tristis is de¬ 
scribed as having its three upper segments 
spotted with minute, reddish-brown dots; 
but I have never come across this variety. 
This Gladiolus was figured in a coloured 
plate in ‘‘The Garden,” some years ago, 
under the-title of Gladiolus sulphureus; hut, 
according to Nicholson, G. sulphureus is a 
synonym for Babiana stricta sulphurea, a 
plant that is only 9 inches in height, whereas 
the strongest scapes of G. tristis attain a 
height of 3 feet 6 inches. One particularly 
pleasing feature of this Gladiolus is that to¬ 
wards night the blossoms become deliciously 
scented, thirty or forty flower-scapes perfum¬ 
ing the air with a fragrance almost Magnolia¬ 
like. It is said to be a native of Natal, but 
in Devon and Cornwall it is perfectly hardy 
even when planted only 3 inches below the 
surface and entirely unprotected. The conns 
increase very rapidly from offsets, and it 
bears seed freely, which readily germinates. 
The leaves are rush-like, and when cut hori¬ 
zontally show a section like a cross in form. 
By the middle of July they are withered.— 
S. W. Fitzherbert. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of bulbs—I should be greatly 
obliged tf you would, in your valuable paper, give 
me cultural directions for the following bulbs:—(1) 
Richardia albo-maeulata. (2) Eurycles sylvestris. (3) 
Watsonia (Ardernei?). I have only a small green¬ 
house, without artificial heat.—B ruges. 

[Of the plants concerning which you in¬ 
quire, Richardia nlbo-maculata belongs to 
that section of the Arum Lily family, in 
which the tuber-like roots pass the winter 
in an absolutely dormant state, when they 
must be kept quite dry. Then, early in the 
spring, shake the tubers clear of the old 
soil, and repot in some ordinary potting com¬ 
post. They must then be watered sparingly 
at first, and liberally afterwards. This 
treatment will result in several spotted leaves 
being pushed up, and in the summer the 
flowers appear. They are much smaller 
than those of the common Arum Lily, and 
pale yellow in colour. As the leaves show 
signs of going to rest in the autumn less 
water must be given. The Eurycles must be 
potted in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, 
and after flowering encouraged to make good 
growth by giving it the warmest position pos¬ 
sible. In winter it should be kept dry, but 
need not be repotted in the spring if the 
roots are in good condition. Watsonia 
Ardernei may be potted and grown on in the 
greenhouse, or if the bulbs are obtained in 
the spring they may be planted out like 
Gladioli, to which they are nearly allied.] 

Plants for greenhouse — I have a lean-to green¬ 
house that I am very anxious to have nice, and shall 
be grateful for your advice. Now, J have in it some 
Geranium*, a little leggy, but flowering well, two or 
t hree single Begonias, Ferns of various sorts, and one 
or two other plants that have been given me, of 
which I do not know the names. I want to make it 
nice far the winter, but I can only keep the frost 
out. of it, and I cannot afford to spend much on it. 

1 have sown Primulas and Cinerarias, and they are 
now planted in tiny pots. What do you advise me 
to put in the house—Roses in pots? If so, what kind, 
and where shall 1 get them? Fuchsias—if so, what 
kinds, and where shall I get them? I shall be so 
grateful for any help you can give me, for I have not 
bad a greenhouse until thin last year, and am very 
ignorant about it.—K. E. B. 

[As you can only just keep the frost out 
of your greenhouse during the winter, you 
cannot expect many flowering plants at that 
time. A few hardy bulbs, 6uch as Narcissi, 
Snowdrops, Tulips, and Hyacinths will, with 
the protection given, anticipate their usual 
season of bloomng out-of-doors by a few 
weeks, and will, of course, then be much 
appreciated. Roman Hyacinths potted in 
October will flower by Christmas. Different 
hardy shrubs will be very effective in the 
spring, especially such as Azalea mollis, 
Lilacs, Prunus of sorts, Spiraea confusa, 
Deutziae of sorts, etc. Roses in pots will be 
of no service in the winter, though, of 
course, they will flower as spring advances. 
There are several fine-foliaged plants that 
will be very effective throughout, the winter, 


and we think that, considering the limited 
amount of heating, your better way will be 
to depend principally upon ornaniental-foli- 
aged subjects at that time, with the flowers 
later on. A few- good fine-foliaged plants 
are Aralia Sieboldi and its variegated variety, 
Araucaria excelsa. Asparagus Sprengeri, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatuin, Cordvline 
australis, Grevillea robusta, and the hardiest 
Palms, such as Corvpha australis, Latania 
borbonica, Rhapis flabelliformis, Kentia Bel- 
raorcana, Kentia Forsteriana, Chaniserons 
Fortunei, and Chamaerops humilis. For tne 
addresses of nurserymen from whom they 
can be obtained we must refer you to our 
advertising columns.] 

Seedling Plumbago — 1 liave h Plumbago, which 
I raised from seed last spring (1907), and it is now 
about 4 feet high, with side-shoots about 1 foot at 
the bottom and smaller at top. It is in a pot 
8 inches across at top. and looks healthy. What 
treatment j>hall I give it, as 1 am anxious for it to 
bloom this summer? Sometimes dead leaves appear 
close to main stem. Does it require cutting back?— 
T. O. 11. 

[Your Plumbago is not at all likely to 
flower this summer, unless the buds are 
showing now. Judging by your letter, it 
needs shifting into a larger pot, or if you 
can plant it out in a prepared bed in the 
greenhouse, so much the better. By no 
means cut it back. IF potted or planted out 
now, it should make, good growth before win¬ 
ter. then next summer it will, in all proba¬ 
bility, flower. For potting a mixture of loani, 
leaf-mould, and sand is very suitable—indeed, 
it requires just about the same soil as a 
Fuchsia.] 

Double Begonia flowers falling.—1 am grow¬ 
ing a number of double Begonias, which l hud from 
two different people, and 1 find the double mule 
bloom in between the two female or seed-bearing 
blooms invariably falls out before opening. Cun you 
tell me the cause of the double bloom dropping out 
before expanding?— A. Covkney. 

[The fact of your double-flowered Bv'gonias 
dropping all their male blooms points to some 
decided check, but what that i«, we cannot, 
of course, say. Various possibilities suggest 
themselves; for instance, the soil may be too 
dry or too wet, the plants may be wanting 
nourishment, or may have had an excess 
thereof, a by no means uncommon occurrence 
now there are -so many strong chemical 
manures. Again, a very dry or very close 
atmosphere will cause m#ny blooms to drop. 
From this you will, we hope, be able to de¬ 
tect the weak point in their cultivation.] 
Richardia Elliottiana -I am sending you by 
this post a small bulb of Richardia Elliottiana, which 
you will find in a partly rotten state. Last year' I 
had them affected in the same way, and dusted them 
nil over with quicklime, but they are just as bad 
this year again. Some time ago I read an article in 
Gardening advising a paraffin and soap bath, blit it 
did not give quantities of each; and, unfortunately. 
I cannot find the number containing the article. I 
hope 1 am not giving you too much trouble when I 
ask you to try and give me a remedy, as it means 
to me a serious lose.— Sarnia. 

[You give no particulars whatever of the 
treatment of your Riehardias, but from the 
appearance of the specimen sent, it appears 
to us that the corm was kept dry for too long 
a period, and, when potted or planted out, 
the old portion decayed as soon as the new 
was formed. As far as our memory serves us, 
the paraffin and soap bath referred to the 
common Arum Lily, and not the Richardia 
Elliottiana, whose behaviour is quite dif¬ 
ferent. For instance, R. Elliottiana starts 
into growth quite early in the year, pushes up 
its leaves and flowers, and then in the autumn 
goes absolutely to rest, passing the winter in 
the form of a dormant flattened tuber, 
whereas the common Arum Lily is at that 
time in full growth. If Richardia Elliottiana 
is grown in pots, it should, after being kept 
dry during the winter, be early in the new 
year shaken quite clear of the old soil, and 
repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
well-decayed manure, and sand. It will then 
grow freely, push up leaves and flowers, and 
gradually go to rest in the autumn.] 
Fibrous Begonias, treatment of (Pansy).— 
These are. for the most part, plants of easy cul¬ 
ture, needing much the same treatment as a Fuchsia, 
though in winter they require a somewhat warmer 
structure. The most suitable soil for fibrous Be¬ 
gonias in general is a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
or peat, and sand. They strike readily from cut¬ 
tings of the young growing shoots put in during the 
spring and early summer months. At no time roust 
they be dried off in the way that Tuberous Begonias 
are. Any nurseryman who grows a collection of 
greenhouse plants could supply these Begoniae. 
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FERNS. 

POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE 
DIVISILOBUM PLENUM. 

The figure which we give of this magnificent 
variety of the common Soft Shield Fern , 
(P. angulare) was prepared from a photo¬ 
graph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons’ nur¬ 
sery at Edmonton. It represents another of 
the charming forms into which this species 1 
has sported, and of which we have already 
given several examples in these columns. As 
will be seen, it exhibits, like the previous 
specimens, a delicacy and extent of subdivi¬ 
sion which no one familiar only with the far 
simpler and merely twice-divided or bipinnate 
normal type of the species could imagine as 
derivable from it. Nevertheless, it has been 


fronds and the 6nowy whiteness of the pro¬ 
tective scales which clothe them when they 
arise. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the beautiful native hardy Ferns are at length 
coming to the fore and taking their rightful 
place among the Hite of the Ferns of the 
world. C. T. Druery. 


VEGETABLES. 

RAMPION AS A SALAD. 
Numerous as are the winter salads, there is, 
however, one which is not sufficiently known, 
and which Ave have named ** itampion ” 
(Campanula Rapuneulus). It is a native bien¬ 
nial of the Campanula order, which in the 
autumn, and more especially winter and 
spring, makes excellent salad. Its blade- 


seeds should be mixed well at first with two- 
thirds their quantity of dry sifted sand. The 
sowing will then be much more regular as 
well as uniform. Lightly cover over the seed. 
The young plants begin to show in about ten 
days, and very often—too often, in fact—at 
this stage the crop is destroyed as soon as it 
makes its appearance—that is to say, the 
young Rampion is extremely delicate and un¬ 
equal to the endurance of the sun’s heat with¬ 
out some protection at this season, which is, 
perhaps, the sole reason for the neglect of its 
culture. To prevent this destruction and 
protect the young plants at this critical 
period, it is advisable to sow near it some 
other hardy vegetable of larger growth to 
serve as a sunshade during the first weeks of 
growth. As the protecting vegetable is not 
to remain beyond a certain brief period, in 



Polystichum angulare divisilobum plenum. 


found that, by cultural selection through the 
spores, when a wild sport is discovered, in 
which the fronds have gone a distinct step in 
this direction of extra division, the offspring 
is apt to vary still more on the same lines, 
and yield, perhaps, in one generation—but, 
at any rate, in two or three—such beauti¬ 
fully feathered forms as we have treated of. 
In doing this, too, the character of the cut¬ 
ting also varies— i.e., the shape and make of 
the ultimate divisions differ, and hence, 
despite, perhaps, identity of origin, a great 
diversity is eventually established. As the 
illustration speaks for itself, we need not 
enter into a description. Suffice it to say 
that it obviously rivals, if it does not eclipse, 
the best of exotic decomposite or much- 
divided forms, and it may be added that its 
beauty is not solely dependent upon its 
feathery character and"* general symmetry, 
but also upon the grateful Aiijk it prftelirising 


shaped leaves are somewhat, similar to those 
of the Corn-salad, but it <li(Ters from that, 
as may lie easily seen in its root, which is 
shaped like a long Radish, about 3 inches in 
length, and is white and crisp in texture. 
The whole of the plant is eatable, and is 
usually eaten raw as salad. Leaves and root 
are very pleasant to the taste; in other days 
(and still, though not so often) it was cooked 
and eaten ns a vegetable. 

Culture.— The soil for Rampion should be 
cool and not recently manured. We do not 
recommend sowing the seeds at the end of 
May or beginning of June, because if sown 
at that season the plants have a great ten¬ 
dency to flower in the autumn, which will 
diminish the crop by a full third; but we 
advise sowing at the end of June or in July. 
Sow broadcast on soil raked level. As the 
seed is very small, and there is the risk of 
sowing either too thinly or too thickly, the 


order to give the Rampion a chance, the 
Radish will bo found the best for the pur¬ 
pose. Thinning is sometimes necessary after 
the Radishes are taken up if the plants are 
growing too close, and watering at intervals 
in dry weather are all that is necessary 
pending the gathering, which will commence 
an about the end of October, and continue 
until the plants begin to flower.— Le Jardin. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting an uncropped garden.— Having just 
taken over a small garden full of nothing but weeds, 
and having removed them and dug the soil well up, 
I should like to know what I can do now towards 
providing winter and spring vegetables? The garden, 
I know, has a very good reputation, and faces south¬ 
east, well sheltered from north. Please give me in¬ 
formation how to plant the various things?— Ignora¬ 
mus. 

[You would do well to get a cheap book 
on vegetables to help you as to what to do. 
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With the ground prepared, however, you may 
sow email breadths each fortnight up to the 
third week in August of Snowball Turnip in 
shallow drills 10 inches apart; also sow 
Victoria Spinach now, and again two weeks 
later in drills. You can purchase and plant 
out at once White and Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli-plants, Savoy, and White Cabbages, 
also winter Kales, Scotch, and Cottagers', 
and Giant Autumn Cauliflowers, all in rows 
2 feet apart. Also plant in rows 15 inches 
apart Hardy Green and Rosette Cnleworts. 
You can bow Lettuce seed. All the Year 
Round (Cabbage), and Hardy Green (Cos) ; 
nlso Turnip-rooted Radishes. Later get 
Strawberry-plants, and put out into rows 
2 feet apart-. Also get roots of Rhubarb 
planted in November, and also then, if you , 
desire, Gooseberry and Currant bushes. 
Raspberry canes, and fruit-trees.] 

Seeds failing to grow. — 1 have made, durine 
spring, three sowings of Lettuce and Parsley. In 
each ease the seed was obtained from a different 
nurseryman. None have come up. My small garden 
is overrun with ants. Do these insects carry off the 
seeds for winter food, or is the failure due to old 
seed? I have read in your paper that hot soap¬ 
suds will drive ants away, but this means only to 
another part. Is there no way of exterminating them 
without injury to roots of fruit-trees, ete.?—K ast- 
roijrne. 

[Ants may have so burrowed amongst your 
seeds as to unearth them, and thus prevent 
growth, hut we do not think non growth is 
due to them. The seeds may have been too 
old, or have been sown too early in cold 
soil, or may have been sown too deep, or if 
growth followed a few slugs may have eaten 
up the little plants. To catch ants get bran, 
sprinkle sugar amongst it, and make mounds 
of it. These form traps. So also will elates 
coated with treacle, and kept so coated, laid 
about close to the ant nests. Where practi¬ 
cable, without injuring plants, boiling water 
poured over the nest kills many. As to 
seeds, get fresh seed, bow shallow and thinly, 
nnd dust the surface with soot. No doubt 
growth will soon follow. See that, birds do 
not eat the seeds.] 


Hellebore powder and vegetables —I should 
he great ly obliged if you would let me know if Helle¬ 
bore powder ie injurious to vegetables growing close 
by Gooseherry-hiwhes? My (iooseherry-bushe* are 
dreadfully eaten by caterpillar*, and 1 wanted to 
dust them with Hellebore, but my gardener was 
afraid it might he injurious to other things. Would 
lime and soot be equally effective? Thank you 
greatly for answering my other queries fn your paper. 
- E. A. Sims. 

[We fear it is too late to dust, Gooseberry- 
trees, etc., with Hellebore-powder, as no 
doubt ere now the caterpillars have descended 
into the soil, and have become chrysalids. If, 
however, the insects arc still active, dust the 
bushes at once, and save them, if possible, 
from further injury. If the vegetables grow 
ing beneath the bushes were Lettuces, Cab¬ 
bages. Spinach, or Cauliflower, it, would l>e 
unsafe to eat them, hut Potatoes, Peas, 
Beans, and roots would not lie harmed. Lime 
would be better to dust the bushes with than 
nothing ; so also would soot, as it would only 
dirty vegetables without injuring them. To 
get. rid of the caterpillars nave all the soil 
under tin* bushes 3 inches deep removed and 
buried, replacing it with fresh soil from the 
vegetable quarters.] 


Tomatoes diseased. 1 nm enclosing yon some 
more samples of the disease*, which, 1 am 6orry to 
say, is spreading rapidly, not only throughout the 
house planted with Tomatoes, hut even to some odd 
plants out-of-doors. This shows that it cannot be 
the result of insufficient air. The Tomatoes with 
gro*s growth are not attacked any more severely 
than those grown in pots with a confined root-run. 
1’ntil a fortnight, ago the plant.* appeared peculiarly 
healthv. The fruit is just, colouring. I should be 
obliged if yon could suggest a remedy. The mildew 
first, appears Urns: The leaf gets a yellow blotch, 
which gradually spreads. — Wm. Maurice Wruuit. 

[From the description you give of the way 
in which the disease first attacks the foliage 
of your Tomatoes, and after closely examin¬ 
ing the leaves you send, we think the disease 
to be the Tomato leaf mould (Cladosporium 
fulvum), a near ally of the Potato blight. 
You cannot, do better than spray at once 
■with sulphide of potassium—2 ozs. to three 
gallons of water, in which 2 ozs. of soft soap 
have been previously dissolved, and after a 
few days spray again. Then, if you find the 
disease is not arrested, repeat the spraying, as 
it will do no harm if^it does no good; but 
if the sulphide is of good quality, it should 
kill the fungus, 
fruits being on 


Hadjt not, been Jor the 
the vvo 


should have advised you to spray with Bor 
deaux mixture. Keep the atmosphere of the 
house buoyant and warm by maintaining a 
slight heat in the hot-water pipes, and venti¬ 
late as freely as circumstances permit, but 
avoid cold draughts. Also lie careful not to 
slop water about when watering. Smothering 
the ’ hot-water pipes with flowers of sulphur 
will also do good, as fumes will be given off 
so long as the pipes are kept warm. The 
best way to apply this is to make the sulphur 
into a kind of paste with the aid of a little 
water and soft soap, and then smear tlio 
pipes with it by hand. The pipes may be 
tolerably hot when it is first, put on. If you 
spray with the sulphide (which we strongly 
advise you to do), it would be well to either 
wash or wipe the fruits with a clean cloth 
before they are cooked or consumed in a raw- 
state.] 

Tomatoes not swelling.— Will you kindly give 
me your advice upon the following, at your earliest 
convenience:—I have some very good Tomato-plants, 
which look well as regards leaf and stem, and there 
is a nice lot of fruit set, but some of them fail to 
swell out as 1 should like to see them, and some of 
the first bunch are very small. Can you tell me 
what to give them to make them swell out quickly? 
Would nitrate of soda he sufficient alone? If so, how- 
much would you use. Is it a good plan to put de¬ 
cayed horse-dung among the soil before planting out 
Tomatoes, or would it be better to put it on the 
surface? Is there any advantage in having fire- 
heat at night during the summer? Some Tomato- 
plants grown out-of-doors seem to get on bettor, as 
regards the swelling of the first hunch, than eome 
grown inside. Can you explain this?—S. Miller. 

[We think the reason why the Tomatoes on 
the trusses fail to swell is because they are 
imperfect, and, if such is the case, they 
never will do so. If, on the other hand, the 
plants are starved or too dry at- the roots to 
enable the fruits to swell off, the remedy is 
obvious, aiul liquid-manure, Peruvian guano, 
or any of the manures compounded and 
vended for fruit growing will quickly effect 
an alteration. We do not advise the use of 
nitrate of eoda alone for Tomatoes. Neither 
should we use horse-dung, unless thoroughly 
decayed and in a dry condition, as a soil 
constituent, as it has a tendency to promote 
too rank growth. We should also prefer not 
to use such material as a mulch ; nut horse- 
manure in a fairly fresh condition is admis¬ 
sible, as its active or fertilising projierties 
benefit the roots of the plants as a result of 
their being washed out when affording water 
daily. When the weather is fine and warm, 
fire heat is not necessary, unless you are 
anxious to forward the ripening of the fruit, 
but. when the climatic conditions are damp ns 
well as lieing warm, such as has been the 
case of late, then fire-heat, if obtainable, is a 
decided advantage in more ways than one, 
not the least, being that, it assists in warding 
off fungus at tacks. J 

Sweet Tomatoes and Peas Will you oblige by 
giving mo one or two names of Tomatoes that are 
sweet rating? I am growing Up-io-Date, Stirling 
Castle, Princess of Wales, Duke of York, Holmes’ 
Supreme, but neither comes up to my desire for sweet¬ 
ness. Also some names of dwarf Peas, early, main, 
and late sorts, again for sweetness. I find Gradus, a 
large, mealy Pea, not- an abundant bearer, flavour 
and sweetness not nearly so good as English Wonder. 

J. W. II. 

[Sweetness is not a too common element in 
Tomatoes until quite ripe and pulpy. We 
find the element known as flavour, far from 
being common, to be most in request in these 
fruits when eaten uncooked. That flavour is, 
as a rule, most found in the yellow varieties, 
especially in Chiswick Peach, having lemon- 
coloured skins, and Golden Nugget, the fruits 
of smallish, oval size. Specially pleasant 
and refreshing are the small fruits of Red 
Currant and the long, bunched Cascade, 
and they arc generally sweeter than arc large 
fruits. Carter’s Sunrise, fruits red and 
medium-sized, is also very good. For our 
own taste we prefer the two first-named. The 
varieties you have are all of the Perfection 
type, and show very little variation in crop, 
form, colour, or taste. We know of no very 
dwarf Pen. sweeter than English Wonder. 
The best, late dwarf is Omega, a miniature 
Ne Plus Ultra. You may try William Hurst, 
early dwarf, with the other two. Generally 
people prefer not to have too much sugar in 
their Peas now.] 

Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price la. Cd. each, post free. Is. 0d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3{d.) for Volume XXIN. are now ready, 
and may bo had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post frep, for 2s 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Any specimen which re¬ 
quires more pot room, and which is intended 
to be repotted, should be attended to at 
once, but large shifts should not be given, 
as the object is to get the roots to fully 
occupy the new soil before winter comes. 
Sometimes the repotting may be delayed till 
spring, if liquid manure is given freely. 
Palm* may be carried on for several years by 
judicious feeding, and the same course may 
be adopted with other plants, as no doubt 
plants may be kept in health in smaller pots 
than many people use by giving a good plant 
food judiciously, and such plants will flower 
as well, and sometimes better, than when 
shifted into larger pots. Arum Lilies, if 
grown in pots, may be divided now, and the 
strongest crowns started in suitable-sized 
pots. If large pots full are wanted, three 
crowns may be placed in a 7-inch or 8-incli 
pot. The Arum Lily is a moisture-loving 

{ )lant, and the drainage should be free. The 
ast pinching may be given to scarlet Salvias 
and Eupatoriums, and Chrysanthemums 
should not be pinched after this date. I am 
referring now to bush plants, which are 
grown for the conservatory, and from which 
only moderate-sized blooms are required. 
Cuttings of Fuchsias will strike now in a 
close frame, or even outside in a shady place 
kept moist. If the young plants arc kept 
growing steadily all winter nice little flower¬ 
ing stuff may be had in 5-inc’n pots next May¬ 
or earlier, if warmth is given. Keep all 
flower-buds pinched off Zonal Pelargonium# 
during this month, if intended for winter 
flowering. Sow a good variety of Mignonette 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, or sow in small 
pot-s and shift on when strong enough. These 
will come in for early flowering, and a further 
sowing can be made in a month’s time for 
the winter. Use loam and leaf mould in 
equal parts, with a small quantity of plant 
food, soot, and old plaster added, the whole 
well blended and made firm in the pots. Sow 
enough seeds to give a chance of selection. 
Five plants in each pot will be sufficient to 
leave for flowering. Place the seed-pots in a 
well ventilated frame. Regulate the clinil>er« 
so that the shade may not be too dense, as 
the days are shortening, and the sun will 
soon lie losing its power. 

Unheated conservatory.— This is a good 
season for building and planting a cool- 
house. Among the climbers which may l»e 
planted in it. are Lapagerias ami Roses, 
especially Teas and Noisettes. Marechal Niel 
is a favourite, and is generally more success¬ 
ful in a cool-house than a warm one. Flower¬ 
ing Myrtles and Camellias may be planted 
to cover the back wall, if there is wall sur¬ 
face to cover, as these plant# only require a 
little shelter in the winter. In warm dis¬ 
tricts they will do altogether outside, hut 
shelter is required for the blossoms. Indian 
Rhododendrons and Tree Pieonies may also 
be grown. The hardy Palm Chamnerops ex- 
celsa and Dracaena lineata only require 
shelter from cold winds. To give colour 
there are numbers of Japanese plants with 
variegated foliage that will brighten- the 
house in winter. These will include Eulalias 
and the broad Silver-leaved Euonymus. For 
flowers grow plenty of Chyeanthemums and 
the Christmas Roses, and there may be room 
in pots or tubs for a group of hardy Ferns ; 
bulbs in early spring will be cheerful. 

Propagating bedding-plants. — It will 
soon be time to work up stock for next sea¬ 
son’s supply. No one likes to have the beds 
cut about bo early, hut if the- surplus plants 
Pelargoniums and others —were planted iu 
a reserve bed in the kitchen garden, these 
may he cuLfrom freely now, and the cuttings 
inserted in pots or boxes and stood out in 
the open fully exposed. Every cutting will 
root now, anil if stock is scarce in spring, 
the tops may be taken off and rooted. Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes, Ageratums. Lantanas, 
Petunias, and such fine-leaved plants as 
Alteraantheras, Coleus, etc., will require a 
frame, and be kept as close as is consistent 
with the prevention of damping. This is 
beet avoided by opening the frame every 
morning for an hour or two, but closing again 
as soon ns the cuttings a pp ear distressed by 
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exposure. Every damaged cutting or leaf 
should be picked off from time to time, but 
under favourable conditions there will not be 
much damping. Ventilate freely when cut¬ 
tings are rooted. 

Work in vineries. —Recently-planted Vines 
should lie stopped when 6 feet or 7 feet of 
growth has been made, to strengthen the bot¬ 
tom, as under favourable conditions a bunch 
or two of Grapes may be taken next season, 
but the next leader that breaks away may be 
permitted to extend, to encourage and stimu¬ 
late root action. Liquid-manure may lie 
given freely. If only a few' bunches are left 
in the early house, these may be cut, if there 
is a Grape-room, and the wood which is cut 
with the Grapes placed in bottles of water 
and a little charcoal added to keep it 6weet. 
Full air should be left on night and day, and 
it will be an advantage, if the wood is ripe 
and hard, if some of the lights could be taken 
off; but in modern houses these are generally 
fixtures, so all we can do is to give all the 
air possible. Syringe the foliage freely, and 
see that the roots are kept reasonably moist. 
Late Grapes should be carefully ventilated, 
and all sublaterals pinched back promptly, to 
prevent the main leaves being crowded. 
Wherever there is space for foliage, a little 
extension may be permitted. If the Vines 
are trained near the glass, there will be 
danger of damping among the Grapes, as 
every leaf which touches the glass forms a 
channel for the descent of moisture. Leave 
a little air on all night now 7 . 

Orchard-house. -Trees in pots will need 
abundant supplies of liquid-manure while 
the fruits of both Pearhex and Plums are 
swelling ; but when the fruit begins to colour 
give plnin water only, and not too much of 
that. The roots must, of course, have mois¬ 
ture, even when the fruits are ripening, but 
too much water will spoil the flavour. The 
pots, of course, will be mulched, and this will 
tend to keep the moisture in the soil. The 
syringe may lie used until the fruits are 
nearly ripe, as it is necessary to take pre¬ 
cautions against red-spider, but if the man¬ 
agement has been right the foliage will lie 
strong, and have a sufficient power of re¬ 
sistance against this pest. When the fruits 
are ripe and gathered, the trees will be better 
outside, but even then the necessary sup¬ 
plies of water must l>e given to keep the trees 
in health. When the trees are all outside, 
the house can he cleaned, ready for Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Melons. —Young plants swelling fruits 
should he helped with liquid-manure, hut do 
not pour water close to the main stem, 
especially if the heat in the bed is declining. 
Stop all young shoots which may l>e likely to 
shade the main leaves. Lift the fruits above 
the foliage by placing them on pans or bricks, 
with the nose end to the north. Meet the 
first speck of canker by surrounding the 
spot with quicklime or dry charcoal-dust. 
Ventilate freely early in the morning, and 
close after sprinkling at four o’clock. 

Flowers for cutting. Hardy flowers ,may 
l>e largely used now. Long-stalked flowers 
are always in demand, as also are Roses, 
Carnations, and Sweet Peas. Ox-eye Daisies 
(large - flowered varieties), Scabiosa Cau¬ 
casian Lilies of various kinds, Montbretias 
(best varieties), Gaillardias, Asters, Lark¬ 
spurs (annual and perennial), Coreopsis, 
Chelone barbata eoccinea, Gypsophila, Mar¬ 
guerites, Salpiglossis, Shirley Poppies, and 
Grasses of various kind are always useful. 
Do not crowd anything, nor yet use too many 
kinds of flowers at one time. 


Outdoor garden. The weather is very 
suitable now for budrTng and layering, and 
the budding need not be confined to Roses 
or the layering to Carnations ; both aie well 
known systems of propagation. Cuttings of 
choice evergreen shrubs, including conifers, 
may be inserted now in light, sandj r soil 
under glass, keeping them moist and shaded, 
and close, except for about an hour in the 
morning, to let out the damp and change the 
atmosphere. Rambling Roses arc popular, 
and very charming they are, though many 
only flower in the summer. Something more 
in connection therewith might be done with 
annual summer climbers** The ~ 
Creeper and other varieties iOL Ti 



might be used in this way. Tropaeolum 
epecioaum is very effective m some places. 
The roots require a cool position, but the 
plants will run up into the sunshine and 
cling to anything, and flower abundantly. 
Other climbers less particular about position 
are Lophospermum scandens and Maurandva 
Barclayana, which are perennial in the 
greenhouse. Cobnea scandens grows freely, 
but is not very bright. Among the annuals 
flowering now Nemesia strumosa is very 
pretty, and is useful for cutting. The first 
sowing should )>o marie under glass,, and out¬ 
side in May- 

Fruit garden.— Stone fruits of all kinds 
may be propagated now by budding. It is 
convenient when grafts have failed in spring 
to insert buds low down in Apple and Pear- 
stocks, and so gain time. The heavy rains 
of the past week have been very beneficial to 
fruit-trees. Where Currants and Gooseberries 
have made much wood it will lx; advisable to 
thin out all weakly shoots and shorten the 
others a little, if very long and soft. Cordon- 
trained Gooseberries and Currants on 
wires or walls can be easily protected with 
nets. If hexagon nets are used, the wasp-s 
cannot enter. In this way Currants may be 
preserved till late in autumn, and will be 
useful for blending with the autumn Rasp¬ 
berries. The latter should lie supported by 
stakes, if necessary, to keep the fruit off the 
ground. If wasps are likely to be numerous 
in any district, bottles containing sweetened 
beer should be hung up on walls near Apri¬ 
cots and Peaches, and the ventilators of the 
vineries where ripe Grapes are hanging should 
be covered with hexagon netting. Thin the 
young wood of Raspberries, leaving only the 
requisite number of canes for training in 
for next year. 

Vegetable garden. The present damp 
weather will, probably, bring on the Potato 
disease, and spraying with sulphate of copper 
and lime, to be of any use, should be done 
before the fungus appearfl. Drawing up the 
earth to form a sharp ridge over the tubers 
has some advantage. At present, 1 hate not 
seen or heard anything of the disease in this 
district, but the present, conditions are 
favourable to its growth, and spraying should 
be started. Winter Greens of all kinds will 
go in well now. Sow Cabbages for spring 
use. It is usual to make, at least two sow¬ 
ings, the second one about the second week in 
August. Plant out Coleworts 10 inches 
apart. These come in useful in winter. 
Coleworts are simply Cabbages sown early in 
June. Sow hardy Lettuces freely now, and 
plant out when ready 1 foot, apart. Thin 
Turnips to 1 foot, and make further sowings 
after early Potatoes. Plant out Endives 
1 foot apart, and make another sowing for 
winter. Gather all Peas when ready, as 
healthy plants may produce a second crop 
later; Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen 
generally do. Late-sown Peas must have 
every encouragement with mulch and water, 
if necessary. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 10th .—Made a further sowing of 
Cabbages for spring. Hardy Lettuces are 
sown freely now, and young plants of Let¬ 
tuces and Endives are set out from time to 
time, as required. As the early Potatoes are 
lifted the ground is dressed with short 
manure, soot, and sometimes artificials arc 
used, and then cropped with whatever is re¬ 
quired in the way of greens and salads. 

August 11th.- This is a busy propagating 
time, and cuttings of many plants are being 
inserted—some in frames and others in the 
open. Pelargoniums, for instance, are rooted 
in the full sunshine, other things chiefly in 
frames or under handliglits. Roses are root¬ 
ing now under handlignts, shaded and kept 
moist, but in all cases a little air is given 
for a time in the morning. 

August 12th.—- Spinach is sown freely now. 
This is one of the best green vegetables for 
winter. Pulled up Onions to harvest. Shal¬ 
lots and Garlic are now being dried. Herbs 
of various kinds are cut for drying and vege¬ 
tables collected for pickling. Finished 


planting Celery. We have made a large bed 
of the plants raised for late use, as these 
stand till quite late in spring. 

August 13th.— Potted the first batch of 
Freesias ; they will stand on a coal-asli bed 
outside for the present. Strawberries are 
being potted for forcing. As a considerable 
number are grown, the potting takes some 
time in connection with other work. When 
the plants are selected for forcing, enough 
will be left to plant new beds outside. This 
is always kept in mind when layering runners. 
Strong, selected plants menu a good crop 
next year. It is important to havo late as 
well as early kinds 

August IJfth .—Some budding and layering 
are still being done, and attention is given to 
cuttings. Own-root Roses in well prepared 
beds are superior to grafted or budded 
plants, as they are more lasting. If the 
growth becomes strong and gross, as we find 
happens with certain kinds, when autumn 
comes round they are lifted, the roots short¬ 
ened a bit, and replanted, and they go on 
again for years, and flower abundantly. 

August 15th .— Weeds are giving trouble, 
and will be dealt with promptly. Weed killer 
is generally used on roads and paths, and so 
one trouble is removed, as that is done when 
we get a dry week in the spring, and the 
dressing lasts for the year. Thinned the 
young wood of bush Apples and pyramid 
Pears. Deformed fruits have also been re¬ 
moved. Heavily-cropped trees are being 
helped with mulch and liquid manure. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry post mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Ickuield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be or use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Chickens dying: (Mrs. Whitiingham). - 
Your chickens are obviously suffering from 
enteric disease, the causes of which are 
numerous. It is quite possible that, the dirty 
water you speak of has started the trouble. 
In any ease, whatever be the cause, the 
remedy is to give each sufferer a dose of 
castor-oil, following this up by small doses 
of sweet-oil three times a day. At the same 
time give some steel or iron tonic in their 
drinking water and a tonic pill occasionally 
to any that are worse than the others. — J. 
Freeman. 

Duckling (Mrs. Williams). Your duck¬ 
ling was suffering from lung disease, the 
cause of which 1 cannot explain, as your 
ducks appear to be kept under the best con 
ditions. The loss of use of the legs, 1 should 
say, is due to stoppage of proper circulation, 
owing to the breathing organs going wrong. 
I would stop the use of Indian corn, and re¬ 
place it by oatmeal. As to medicine, I can 
only recommend you to give them some sort 
of tonic as soon as you see that any are going 
wrong. A dose of castor-oil as a preliminary 
will also do good.—J. Freeman. 


BIRDS. 

Small birds dying (Jnrr).- From the 
fuller particulars now given, it seems to me 
that both Mr. Bird’s and my own replies are 
quite reconcilable. This complaint is evi¬ 
dently tuberculous in its origin, and it would 
appear to have affected different organs in 
different birds—the lungs in the case of the 
bullfinch and the intestines in the canary 
cases. You seem to be keeping the birds 
under perfectly correct conditions, but it will 
be wise to try and discover the actual source 
of the outbreak, which I think may be found 
in one of the adult canaries, for it often is 
hereditary. As to treatment, you had better 
give all your birds some tonic in their drink¬ 
ing water, and when any arc taken ill try the 
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effect of email doses of pure olive-oil, given 
on the end of a feather.—J. Freeman. 

Death of Zebra-finch {Cornwall ).-Death In this 
caw* was attributable to a diseased liver, which may 
sometimes be put down to an over-fattening diet, 
and sometimes to proper attention not being given 
to the water supply. The seeds given comprise a 
suitable variety, though greenstuff is also necessary, 
and is especially good for the liver. In a properly- 
built and situated outdoor aviary canaries can be 
wintered capitally. Zebra-finches can be wintered 
out-of-doors, but at a great risk.—J. T. Bird. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening /res of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holbom , 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qxteries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
tent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altoayt be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming 1 flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases to trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be tent. Hot more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FL0WER8. 

American Pea Nut (Arachis hypogfea) (C. G. 
O’Brien).—This is a stove annual. Sandy loam is the 
soil most euitable for ite cultivation. Seeds should 
be sown in heat, and when the plants have grown to 
a sufficient .size they should be potted off singly and 
placed in the stove. After the plant ha3 finished 
flowering and the pods begin to lengthen, the pedicels 
force them into the earth, where they begin to ripen 
their seed. 

Alpine Auriculas (H. C .).—We have looked 
through Jas. Douglas's list of alpines, rather a email 
and select one, and find in it Mrs. Harry Turner, 
Queen of the East, and Mrs. P. Campbell. Those are 
sufficient to satisfy us that you have a good dozen. 
Mrs. Gordon, Charles Turner, and Bright Eyes we 
have known to be good ones. Auriculas need rather 
small than large pots, and. os a rule, do best in 
what are known as large 60’s until they become quite 
strong, then they need a shift into 48's or 5-inch 
j>ots. The compost should be three-fourths good 
turfy loam, that has been stacked several months, 
tfie other part being good old leaf-soil, fully decayed 
and well-rotted hotbed manure, with a little sharp 
white 6and mixed in it. Use only quite clean pots, 
give ample drainage, and pot firmly. 

Making a garden (F. G. S .).—If you will read 
reply to “ G. L.,” you will see how to treat your old 
Grass land. The soli should be prepared. That is 
work, however, you may not care to commence till 
later in the year, or you may prefer to employ 
labour to perform it. In any case, if you only have 
the pasture dug, it will be advisable to smother it 
before it is dug with soot to help kill any grubs or 
wireworm that maybe in it. We do not think half an 
acre is too much to work if you can give your whole 
time to it; but if you can give only spare time, one 
half that area would be ample We should prefer to 
bury the turf deeply, because that, as it rots, be¬ 
comes crop food. We should prefer to get Scotch or 
Irish Potato-seed, and plant those aJl over the 
ground next spring, then the following autumn it 
would be fit to plant with any vegetable crop. 

Potting up bulbs (An Old Subscriber).—As-many 
bulbs reach this country from Holland as early as 
September there should he no difficulty in obtaining 
yours by October, instead of,November. This will be 
a great advantage in the case of bulbs that you want 
in flower by Christma?. Where they are grown in 
quantity for market, the Tulips and Narcissi are 
usually planted thickly together In boxes, and after 
being well watered are 6tood out-of-doors and covered 
with ashes. Under this treatment they will root 
quickly, and without plenty of roots no forcing is 
effectual. For forcing the Tulips a bottom heat of 
70 dogs, is essential. When first taken into the forc¬ 
ing-house they should be well cojered with Cocoa-nut 
refuse, which, by maintaining'a uniform state of 
moisture, greatly assists the development of the 
flower-buds. By this means they may be • had in 
flower in three weeks or a month. The refuse, of 
course, must be cleared off before the blooms show 
colour. The flowers do not all develop at the same 
time, and that is the reason that they are usually 
grown in boxes, as they are readily lifted when at 
their beet and pots of flowers made up. The Nar¬ 
cissi need to be brought on more gradually, otherwise 
many of the flowers will go blind. These are more 
often disposed of in a cut state than in pots. 

Summer pruning of Penzance Briers (F. C. 
Eray ).~Provided you can well spread out your plants, 
there is no necessity for cutting away the old wood 
now, or, indeed, in the spring, unless it shows signs 
of debility. These fine Briers are capable of develop¬ 
ing into huge plants if given encouragement to do 
so, but they object to being crowded. Possibly, with 
your plants it would be advisable to remove just one 
or two of the oldest growths now. You_are under a 
wrong impression ns typrunins WichuzRlma. Roses in 
eumttier. W< never Id violet*' in> (pntlAllthe old 


wood, but some of it may be Temoved with ad¬ 
vantage. The Multiflora race, ue represented by 
Crimson Rambler, Blush Rambler, etc., should have 
all the old wood removed as soon as flowering is over, 
for if retained it suffers badly by winter frosts, 
whereas the young wood escapes uninjured. You 
may safely prune your Wichuraiana plants as you 
desire. As regards the pruning of other Roses now, 
the Hybrid l’erpetuals should have old blooms cut off, 
cutting back the shoot to a healthy looking eye, und 
ail seed-pods should be removed. Any thinning out 
of the growths should be deferred until September, 
then five or six, not more, of the best and ripest 
shoots should be letuined their full length, and all 
others cut down to their base. Repeat this every 
autumn. Tea, Hybrid Tea, China, and Polyant ha 
Roses are .greatly helped to produce a good, con¬ 
tinuous crop of blossom by pruning back the growths 
that have flowered, but it is only necessary to cut 
back to a good bud that looks like starting. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mountain Ash-berry jelly IW. Smith ).—The 
berries must be gathered when dry and fully ripe. 
Pick off the stalks and put into a preserving-pan, 
with a little water, and simmer until they can be 
broken up. Pour into a jelly-bag and run the juice 
through, but do not use any pressure or it will be 
cloudy. Allow a pound of loaf sugar to every pint of 
juice. Boil rather rapidly for an hour, skimming well, 
then put into perfectly dry pots and tie down at 
once. This jelly is used for eating with venison. The 
berries cannot be preserved for decoration, as they 
shrivel and fall off. 

FRUIT. 

Cherries falling (A'.).—The failure of your 
Cherries is. no doubt, due to dryness at the roots. 
Trees against walls are liable to get very dry at the 
roots, this ending Ln the collapse of the fruit at 
stoning time. You ought to have watered the trees 
and applied a good mulch of manure to retain the 
moisture directly you found that the fruit had set. 
Morello Cherries arc beet grown on north walls, giv¬ 
ing the sweet kinds the more favourable positions in 
the garden. 

Orapes mildewed (TFm. Elvin ).—We have never 
seen Grapes in such a bad condition, plainly showing 
that there has been gross neglect in attending to the 
Vines. You ought to dust flowers of sulphur all over 
the Vines, washing this off after a few days with clear 
rain water. In the winter you ought to paint all the 
inside woodwork, clean the glass, and limewash the 
walls. Then dissolve $ oz. of sulphide of potassium 
in a quart of water, mix it with clay and sulphur to 
a thin paste, and brush this into the bark and every 
crevice about the spurs on the Vine rods, applying 
this dressing immediately you see any further symp¬ 
toms of mildew. We should advise you to cut off all 
the bunches and at once burn them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Saving Tomato - seeds (F. A'.).—The simple 
method to adopt in saving seed of Tomatoes is to 
select one or more of the handsomest fruits when 
quite ripe, and to cut them in half, not from the 
stem downwards, but crosswise. Then with the blade 
of a penknife draw the seeds out from the pockets 
into a small basin. The flesh of the fruits can then 
be used cooked or otherwise. Wash the seeds well, 
strain them, and lay them out to dry on paper. 
Keep them moved a little to prevent sticking to tlie 
paper till quite dry. Then put into a 6mall box or 
paper packet and keep dry till you want to sow'. 

Asparagus Kale (A. K. F .).—This is a naturally 
late variety, forming a fine succession to other sorts, 
and it remains in use over a long period. Many make 
the mistake of sowing the seed t-oo early. The 
second week in May is quite soon enough, and the 
plants so raised may be depended on, if planted on 
an open plot of ground, not to come into use until 
the other varieties of Kale are about over. Wher¬ 
ever quantities of green vegetables are in demand 
all through the spring months, this Kale should be 
largely grown, and amateurs and cottagers would 
also find it to their advantage to grow a few rows 
of it. It is so hardy that it will come safely through 
a winter in which Broccoli often succumbs, and, 
being of a dwarf, compact habit, the plants can be 
set more closely together than is the case with other 
sorts. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Risborro .—You are keeping the plants In too sunny 
and dry a position. This Begonia requires a mixture 
of rough, turfy loam and fibrous peat, to which has 
been added plenty of white sand. Your plants have 
evidently been allowed to get dry at some time, hence 
the trouble. They must be shaded during the hottest 
part of the day.- E. C.—l, Very probably your Ger¬ 

man Irises are too thick, and the soil is exhausted. 
How long have they beefi in the position? 2, The 
Tropieolum will, no doubt, flow'er when it gets 
thoroughly established.—Lulia.—No manure what¬ 
ever is necessary to cause the Cupressus to retain the 
golden colour. The colour is always brightest in the 
early season and pales somewhat towards the autumn. 

- M. P. H.—Vfe could find no insects of any kind 

in the soil you sent us. Put them into a little bottle 
when you send again, which we should be glad if 
you would do. We will then do our best to help you. 

- Black Ink .—You cannot do better than grow 

Carter’s Sunrise Tomato.- Horticulture .—The best 

way will be to go into a large market nursery where 
fruit and plant-growing are carried on. There are 
many such round London. Another way would be to 
get into a gentleman's garden where outdoor and in¬ 
door gardening, including plant and fruit-growing, is 

well done.- Isaac Clench.— By all means plant your 

Strawberries in a fresh piece of ground.- A. R. 

Lambert .—Your Roses have been attacked by 
“Orange-fungus." See reply to “ Inaignio," in our 
issue of June 20th; page 240.- A. Aylard.— Any hor¬ 
ticultural sundriesman can supply the cloches.- 

Raven.— 1, The Loquat . is probably growing too 
strongly and requires restriction at the roots. It you 


have a cold conservatory we should be inclined to re¬ 
move it thereto. It very seldom fruits in this 
country. 2, We have never seen any bad results 
follow feeding groundsel to canaries. 3, The “ long 
rootlets " you find on your Vines are what is known 
as “ air roots." See reply to “ Par," iu our issue of 
August 1st, page 828.-— F. C. Bray.— “ Roses and 
Rose Culture," by the late Wm. Paul, price Is. 
" Profitable Fruit Growing," Is. These can be had 

through any publisher.- Boco.— See reply to your 

queries in our issue of August 1st, page SIC.- 

Hortus. — For such a position you cannot do better 
thaai plant a Holly hedge, procuring strong seedling- 
plants in the autumn, and planting in deeply- 
trenched, well-manured ground. Put. the plants 
about 13 inches apart..— M. S. T'udall.- it is im¬ 
possible to suggest any likely reason for * lie failure 
without some further particulars as to soil and modo 
of treatment. Judging from the piece you send us, 
the bushes seem to he in a poor condition from tho 
lack of nourishment.-*,— F. IV. H.— See article re 
“ Herbaceous Pteonies," in our issue of June 29th, 
1907, page 225, a copy of which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for ljd. Wc also deal with the 
transplanting of Pseonies in the present issue, 

page 335.- R. C. Parr.— Judging from the leaf you 

send, we should say that the plants.have been at¬ 
tacked by red-spider and thrips. There.is something 

radically wrong with the cultivation.- F. II. Dew.— 

It is not usual for the Chimonanthus to fruit. The 
fruits are not eatable, but if they ripen you can 

save the seed and sow the same.-Promts.—1, The 

beet way would be to have the tree grubbed up and 
burned. 2, We doubt very much if it is worth while 
troubling to remove the fruit-trees you refer to. 
They would take several years to recover, and even if 
they did, we question whether they would ever be of 
any real value. Far better procure, in the autumn, 
for the fresh position some healthy young trees of 

the varieties you wish to grow. - A. Donovan.— Write 

to Mr. J. Klinkcrt, 46, Beaumont-avenue, Rich¬ 
mond, Surrey. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J?.—1, Achillea Millefolium 
rosea; 2, Cimicifuga racemosa; 3, Aconitum Napellus; 

4, Tradescantia virginica.- J. II. C.— 1, ALstrremeria 

aurea; 2, Diplueu* glutiuosus; 3, Thalictrum minus; 
4, Campanula isophylia alba; a most useful plant 

for window-boxes.-T.—1, Willow Herb (Epilobium 

angustifolium); 2, Saxifrnga sarmentosa; 3, Medl- 

cago lupulinn.- O’C.— Gaillardia grnndiflora ; 2, 

Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl.); 3, Leycesteria 

formosa; 4, Dipiopappus chrysophyllus.-B'. II.— 1, 

Euonymus rndicana variegatus; 2, Campanula Rupun- 
culus; 3, Oentaurea candidi&sima; 4, Cassia corym- 

bosa.- E. R.—l, Campanula muralis: 2, Campanula 

rotundifolia; 3, Lilium testaceum: 4, Celsla Arcturus. 

- F. L. G.—l, Eucocnis punctata; 2, The common 

Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); 3, Campanula per- 

sicjfolia plena: 4, Epiinedium plnnatum.- T.— 1, 

Fruit of the Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium); 2, 
Eragrostis clegans, an annual Grass); 3, Sedum Sie- 

boldi vnriegatum; 4, Fuchsia fulgens.- G. A.— 1, 

Thalictrum minus: 2, Sedum spectabile: 3, Astrantia 

major: 4, Coreopsis lanceolata.- F. G.—l, Achillea 

ptarmica The Pearl; 2, One of the many forms of 
the English Iris (I. xiphioides); 3, The Foam-flower 

(Gyjwophiia panicuiata; 4, Statice latifolia.- Q.— 

1. Flame-flower (Tropieolum speciosum); 2, Ficus 
repens; 3, Sedum Sieboldi; 4, Kalosanthes cocclnea. 

- B. J.— 1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Caper Spurge 

(Euphorbia Lathyris): 3, Hieracium aurantiacum: 4, 

Lychnis chalcedonica.- F. L. M.—l, Nephrolepia 

exalt-ata; 2, Pt-eris cretica albo-lineata; 3, Pteris ser- 
rulata; 4. SelagineJIa Kraussiana aurea.- T. W.— 

1. Dactylis glomeratu; 2, Pteris tremula; 3, Phlebo- 

dium aureum.- Abnatls, Lichfield.— Seven Sisters 

Rose (Rosa Grevillei).- Mrs. R. E. Jones.— Evidently 

a Pyrus, but we must have to be quite sure a better 

specimen. Can you send it in fruit.-IF. T .—The 

Common Myrtle (Myrtua communis).- Joanna.— 

Collinsia bicolor.- C. G. O’Brien.—Specimen was 

shrivelled up, quite impossible to name.- Alpine.— 

Please send specimen in bloom, and then we will do 

our best to name it for you.- Notcib.— 1, Rose 

Campion (Agrostemma coronaria); 2, Ksempferia 
Pariahi; 3, Oxalis stricta, probably; must see fresh 

flowers.- Sac.— Weigela rosea; 2, Ligustrum ovali- 

foliuna- David Williams.— Probably Digitalis ambf. 

gua; should like to see a better specimen with leaves. 

- Arbor —The Black H or eh o und (Ballot a nigra).- 

Mervyn.— Erica ciliaris.- J. P. B .—Spiriea pa lmat a. 

- Dickson.— 1, Campanula persicifoha alba fl.-pl.; 

2. Thujopsis dolabrata; 3, Juniperus chinensis.- 

R. J. P.— White Goat's Rue (Galega officinalis alba); 
2, Buddleia variabiils: 8, Alstroemeria aurea; 4, Be¬ 
gonia. ascotensis; 5, Coreopsis lanceolata; C. Spirtea 
Ulmarii; 7, Begonia Dregei. Before sending any 
further specimens, kindly read our rules as to send¬ 
ing full name and address, noting also the number of 
specimens we undertake to name in any one week for 
a correspondent. 


Catalogue received —W. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, 
S.W .—Catalogue of Bulbs, etc. 


Cardiff Horticultural Show. At thin 

show Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
had an interesting exhibit of the best varie¬ 
ties of Melons now before the public, well- 
grown, shapely Tomatoes of both the red and 
the yellow kinds, and a large collection of 
Marrowfat Peas with beautiful dark green 
pods, some containing as many as thirteen 
Peas. The attractiveness of the exhibit was 
greatly enhanced by the floral decorations, 
consisting of seedling Carnations. Iceland 
Poppies, Coreopsis, etc. For this exhibit 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons were awarded the 
society’s gold medal. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY BRITISH QUEEN. 
Although we have so many new Straw¬ 
berries, there is not another which can beat 
British Queen for flavour. British Queen in 
olden times had a wonderful reputation, and, 
despite the fact that in point of erop it wa3 
inferior to many, yet its high quality was 
accepted as compensating for its small yield. 
In some soils—notably heavy or clayey 
mediums-fault was not found with it, but 
lighter soils afforded crops that could only he 
adjudged light. Although almost gone out 
of cultivation, yet raisers of new kinds are 
pleased if the seedling claims any semblance 
to the old favourite in point of flavour and 
firmness, and with this object in view, 
British Queen has been employed as a joint 
parent in producing some of our standard 
kinds of to-day. Perhaps one variety which 
comes nearest to British Queen among to¬ 
day’s stocks is Laxton’s Latest of All. This 
has some of the weak points of its parent; 
others have been strengthened by the fusion 
of a stronger constitution. Nor do I find any 
6 ign of depreciation of vigour and cropping 
character which was so pronounced in British 
Queen. British Queen with me gave such 
poor crops, due to blindness of the crowns, 
that the fruit was not worth picking. Latest 
of All, on the other hand, succeeds splen¬ 
didly, and only requires that the stock of 
new runners be maintained by yearling plant¬ 
ings to ensure a heavy yield of fine berries. 
There was a time when the connoiseur would 
willingly pay an enhanced price for British 
Queen, and which was really justified, be¬ 
cause of the specially high quality. But few 
present-day growers include the once familiar 
favourite in their collection, and in the 
market no inquiry seems to lie specially made 
for it now—indeed, among present-day con¬ 
sumers there are but. few who have any actual 
knowledge of its high rank and special 
quality. Were they to plant on any hut 
heavy or otherwise suitable land, the short¬ 
ness of the crop would quickly decide its 
destiny. Although the few who succeed with 
British Queen, probably, have sought for a 
better among the new-comers which are con¬ 
stantly introduced, 1 question whether it is 
given over in favour of any in the case of 
those, at any rate, who put quality first. It 
is. a misfortune that, so fine a variely should 
possess such signal failings. 

Wert Wilts. 


Birds and fruit.— The Wild Birds’ Protec¬ 
tion Act, says the East Kent Gazette , is virtu¬ 
ally a dead letter in fruit-growing districts. 
Bo much was admitted at a meeting of fruit 
growers convened by the Kent B’ruit Growers’ 
Association and held at Sittingbourne. The 
object of the meeting was to discuss the cater¬ 
pillar pest, and suggest steps to deal with it 
by discountenancing the indiscriminate shoot 
ing of birds. AttentytfiT^Rs^been^irlwii to 






the decimating warfare that has been carried 
on against the feathered tribes in this dis¬ 
trict. So-called “sparrow clubs,” whose 
ramifications knew no bounds, either in the 
nature of the birds which were their victims 
or the extent of the mischief which they did, 
had sprung up and practically made the air a 
silent wilderness. There have been differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to the effect of this war¬ 
fare on birds. Some people argued in favour 
of shooting every winged creature. Others, 
with more knowledge, discriminated between 
birds of various kinds, while the remainder 
were for protecting all birds, remarking that 
! if some damage were done it was more than 
compensated for by the good which insecti¬ 
vorous birds accomplished in their sphere of 
usefulness. At the meeting referred to the 
opinion was almost unanimous that a serious 
mistake had been made by those who had de¬ 
stroyed the birds so ruthlessly, and that fruit 
growers in some districts were paying a heavy 
toll to day in the shape of crops which had 
been attacked and destroyed by the cater¬ 
pillar. 


A NEW BLACKBERRY. 

At the Holland Park Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society an award of merit— 
perhaps rather hurriedly—was made to a 
very fine long Blackberry of the form and 
character of the Logan Berry, and said to 
have been a product of crossing that Bramble 
with a British Blackberry named Low Junior, 
and exhibited by Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield. Undoubtedly the berries were very 
fine, juicy, and sweet, and, if presenting the 
1 real nature of the fruit, most deservedly 
merited the award made. But the plants 
producing the fruit had l>oen grown under 
glass, hence it was not possible to deter¬ 
mine how far the fruits, ns thus presented, 
showed the real nature of the fruit under 
outdoor culture. It was expected that the 
firm would have sent such outdoor-grown 
fruits to the meeting of the R.ILS. fruit 
; committee on the 21st ult., hut none were 
shown. Brambles are hardly of the forms of 
fruit it is desired to grow under glass, hut, 
when so grown, it is easy to understand how 
fine the fruits may be, even of the Logan 
Berry, which in sunny positions in the open 
air come very fine, and richly coloured. It is 
interesting ^ to learn that Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., of Bedford, have a very fine new berry 
of the Bramble type, and a few years since 
we saw at Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ fruit 
nursery, at Langley, Bucks, a Bramble hav¬ 
ing very large red berries, when ripe—quite 
the finest we have ever seen. That form, 
, however, does not seem to have been put into 
commerce. But the raising of these new 
forms shows that attention has been centred 
upon the raising of improved varieties—work 
that might well have been done years ago. 
We seem, however, to have waited until the 
Americans took the field with the Logan 
Berry, which has been so widely planted. 


Had raisers made special eelections from our 
wild Brambles years ago, and have inter¬ 
crossed them, especially with Rubus lacinia- 
tus, we might have had now the finest 
real Blackberry in the world. A. P. 


MELONS IN FRAMES. 

Many would-be growers of Melons hesitate 
to plant because there is a feeling that 
Melons need a high temperature to succeed 
with them. Such a theory is correct when 
the spring season is that in which Melon cul¬ 
ture is adopted, but in the summer—at any 
rate, in normal seasons—Melons may be 
grown in frames and pits without resorting to 
extensive hot-bed preparations. That even 
then these fruits enjoy warmth from manure- 
beds or hot water pipes no one will deny, and 
it may be expected that the venture would he 
assured of greater success given these 
luxuries. Illustrations of the hardiness of 
Melons occur in mast seasons, varying with 
the time of year. For instance, in the month 
of May I found many sturdy, self-sown 
plants scattered over an outdoor prepared 
Marrow-bed. The Marrows were given the 
protection of hand-lights, or cloches, while 
the more tender Melons had to face the ele¬ 
ments. The seeds were found to have lain 
in a heap of old potting soil, and, being placed 
on mild heated manure, they quickly ger¬ 
minated. It must be remarked that these 
plants are casuals only, and are the outcome 
of chance. Had the seeds been sown with a 
view to such results being obtained, the prob¬ 
ability i9 they would never have appeared 
above ground at all. In the early months of 
the year it needs a fairly strong temperature 
to start, a Melon-seed, and even when this 
takes place careful nursing is necessary to 
aid its progreas from day to day. 

Melons in frames and pits, therefore, are 
a precarious crop, without the provision oF a 
manure bed or hot-water pipes, when the 
summer is a fitful one, so the anxious culti- 1 
vator must embark on Melon culture with a 
knowledge that without some such provision 
there is not a fully assured hope of success 
should the solar influences of the summer 
be. unfavourable. Cucumbers may be much 
more easily provided than ripe Melons, simply i 
because the Melons, when subject to low 1, 
temperature, are liable to attacks of canker’ 
in the stems. This disease in Melons cannot 
easily bo combatted, even when there is 
warmth to aid them, and still less can it be 
suppressed when there is neither sunshine nor 
artificial warmth. 

Those wishing to obtain a home supply of 
Melons in frames when cleared of bedding 
and other spring plants should set about 
procuring plants developing their primary 
leaves, for seed sown now will not provide 
ripe fruits in cool-frames until the summer 
has been well nigh spent, and it must be re¬ 
membered that it is in summer weather when 
Melons are so much valued. One plant set 
out in t her middle of an ordinary frame light 
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is usually sufficient; if the frame is a large 
one, then two may very well be planted. A 
barrow-load of some fairly heavy, yet fertile, 
soil would suffice for starting the plants, add¬ 
ing a light top-dressing later on when the 
fruits have set. A little bone-meal might be 
added with advantage, and especially if there 
is a deficiency of lime. Unless the soil is 
known to be poor and deficient of humus, 
manure is not necessary ; indeed, it may be 
very harmful, because undue grossness may 
be 6et up. Pinching and thinning of the 
shoots must be followed lip regularly, and 
when the flowers open the fruit-bearing ones 
must be pollinated by hand from the male or 
infertile blossoms after first removing the 
petals. 

Various devices are adopted by gardeners 
to evade the much-dreaded canker which 
often attacks the stem close to the soil. It is 
essential that this portion of the 6tem and 
the soil immediately surrounding it should be 
kept quite dry. A ring of kneaded clay from 
I inch to 2 inches from the stem, or a similar 
one of lime, bos been recommended by some. 
Others, again, break the bottom out of a pot, 
partly plunge this in the bed so that the 
upper half stands up, while hoops of zinc 
answer the same purpose with others. While 
many growers take this trouble with their 
plants to safeguard them against possible 


2 feet to 3 feet high, 2 feet across, and pro¬ 
duces in summer and autumn hundreds of 
fruits the size of a large Cherry, red-orange, 
enveloped by a membraneous coat. The fruits 
are eaten raw, and if the envelope is re- 
flexed and twisted, they may be iced in a 
syrup of sugar, and make a most valuable 
dessert. If harvested successfully as they 
get ripe and stored in an airy, dry, tem¬ 
perate place, they will keep in good condi¬ 
tion until January, or even February. Sow 
in February in a hot-bed, transplant under 
gla-ss, when strong enough, transplant again 
into small pots, and plant in the open at the 
end of May, feet apart in open, well- 
manured soil. A good mulching and water¬ 
ing in dry weather w’ill largely increase the 
crop.— D. Guiheneuf. 


STRAWBERRY REWARD. 

The illustration of fruits of this fine second 
early Straw'bcrry is that of a sample grown 
at Gunnersbury House, Middlesex, by Mr. 
Jas. Hudson, where it crops splendidly, and 
is held in very high favour. The fruits are 
both long and pointed, and of the well-known 
flattish or Coxcomb shape, of a deep red 
colour, and finely flavoured. It is one of the 
products of the Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford, 
who have given us so many fine varieties, of 



Strawberry Reward. 


disease attacks, there are just as many who 
do not need such precaution ; indeed, I have 
practised earthing tip of the stems with evi¬ 
dent advantage, stem-roots issuing quickly 
into the added soil. Training and thinning 
of the superfluous shoots must he attended 
to, stopping the fruit-bearing shoots at one 
or two joints beyond the fruit, and pinching 
out any that are not required back to their 
point of issue. This important work must be 
followed up regularly, because if an excess 
of growth is allowed to accumulate, and this 
in turn cut out freely, a considerable chock 
is given, and a possible attack of canker fol¬ 
lows. Feeding with stimulants once there is 
a set of three or four fruits will be necessary, 
if large or even medium-sized Melons are 
desired. This may he provided in any kind 
of artificial manure, and it may be pointed 
out that a change is highly desirable, and 
especially in some classes of soil is this found 
necessary. W. S. 


Peruvian Coo&eberry, Peruvian Cherry, 
Capuli (Physalis peruviana). —Thirty - five 
years ago this plant was much grown in some 
districts of France, but now it is scarce, and 
fruits are seldom seen in the Paris markets, 
although there is always a demand for them. 
The plant is perennial. with protection, hut 


best treated 
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which notably Royal Sovereign is. perhaps, 
the most widely grown. Mr. Hudson finds 
it to be a capital forcing variety also, a matter 
of much importance in some directions. Per¬ 
haps gardeners in that direction rely too 
much on but one or two varieties. It is in¬ 
teresting to learn that at the R.H.S. gardens. 
Wisley, next year, a trial of twelve plants 
each of scores of varieties forced will take 
place. The result will be looked forward to 
with great interest. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a Vine —As I constantly buy your 
paper, Uardf.m.nq Illustrated, 1 would be pleased if 
you can answer me the following question, either 
through your columns or direct: —I want to plant a 
young Vine, about three years old. Where is the 
best place to buy one? Any particulars you can give 
me as regards making pit for same will be welcome. 
—F.NO, Dublin . 

[If you scan our advertising columns you 
will there find the names of firms who make 
the growing of fruit-trees a speciality, and 
from whom you can obtain what you require 
in the shape of a Vine, hut it is doubtful if 
you will be able to got one at the age you 
name. Vines for planting are seldom used 
more than one year old. You can, however, 
obtain what are termed cut backs, these be¬ 
ing two-years-old, hut they are more expen¬ 
sive, and the advantages to he derived from 


their employment for the purpose under con* 
eideration, when compared with yearlings, 
are not worth naming, as the latter give by 
far the best results under good management. 
We suppose by pit you mean border. This 
should be 3 feet in depth—i.c., including the 
drainage—and if your house will allow for 
it, have quite 9 inches or 1 foot of the border 
above ground level. In this case, you would 
only have to excavate the ground to the 
depth of 2 feet. If the subsoil is of gravel or 
roek, you will not need to concrete the base; 
but if of clay or heavy soil bordering on 
clay, put in a 4-inch layer of cement con¬ 
crete, with a fall of 1 inch in 12 inches be¬ 
tween back and front, and provide a drain 
at the outer edge to carry off surplus water. 
The border in your case should be about 
12 feet in length, and the same in width, or 
you can make it 14 feet long and 10 feet wide 
if you find this a more convenient size. It 
is, however, quite unnecessary to make up 
the whole of the border at one time. A sec¬ 
tion 6 feet long and 3 feet wide would he 
ample to start with, and then you can add 
the remainder piece meal fashion each year 
until the maximum width and length are 
reached. In regard to the border itself, 
there should he 6 inched of drainage 
material, in two grades—large and small— 
consisting of broken bricks, resting upon the 
base, whether of concrete or otherwise. This 
should be covered with whole turves placed 
Grass side downwards. Whole turves should 
also be used to build up and encase the front 
and ends of the border with, and the interior 
portion filled with properly prepared com¬ 
post. This must consist of fibrous calcareous 
loam, such as is to be had from the top 

3 inches or 4 inches of old pasture. This 
after lying in a stack some few weeks, in 
order to kill the Grass, should be rather 
roughly chopped to pieces, and to each ton or 
a good two-horse cartload add $-inch bones 
and bone-meal, in the proportion of \ cwt. 
of each, some wood-ashes or charred refuse 
—say, one barrowload—and the same quantity 
of lime rubbish. If the loam is very heavy 
and adhesive, increase the quantity of the 
last-named material. After mixing all the in¬ 
gredients thoroughly together, make up the 
border at once, while the soil is dry. Make 
firm as the soil is wheeled in by levelling and 
treacling it, and leave the surface some 

4 inches higher than is required to allow for 
sinking. In the autumn protect the sur¬ 
face with something that will throw off rain 
water through the winter, and plant your 
Vine in February next. In giving the above 
advice, we are assuming you intend making 
the border outside, and at the front of the 
house. We do not reply to queries by post, 
os our answers are given for the benefit of 
all our readers, some of whom may he in 
need of the advice you wish for.] 

Apple Lord Suffield.— As an early cooking 
Apple there is nothing to equal the above, 
either in size, quality, or fertility. I am 
now (July 30th) gathering the largest fruits 
from the top branches, so that the smaller 
fruit below may swell up to full size. The 
crop is this year above the average. I have 
not had a failure with this sort for over 
twenty years. Those who have not yet tried 
this sort should do so, as it is superior to 
Keswick Codlin, that is by many grown for 
early supplies. The best form to grow it in 
is as a bush tree, for, the fruit being large, 
is liable to get blown off on higli trees, and 
the skin being of a pale lemon colour, shows 
the slightest bruise. As a sauce Apple or 
for making Apple jolly it is without a rival. 
—J. G 

Fruit dropping from trees.— Several 
notes have lately appeared from correspon¬ 
dents who seem to think that their trees 
must need very drastic measures to cure 
them of dropping their fruit, after it was, 
apparently, set and swelling off. As an old 
•observer, I would advise them to leave the 
roots alone, as far as root-pruning is con¬ 
cerned, hut to do all they can now to en¬ 
courage the roots to come near the surface 
by mulching and watering, if the weather is 
dry. Apples and Pears, as a rule, flowered 
very freely this year, and a large proportion 
of the bloom set‘and swelled up to a fair Bize, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AbPlIJISTRA LEAVES TURNING 
YELLOW. 

(■AN you tell me wliy some of the leaves of my Aspi¬ 
distra# turn bright yellow and die? A tine plant 
lias lost three leaves just lately in this way. It had 
been repotted in April. I should be glad of any 
other hints respecting the treatment of Aspidistras 
in dark London houses.—O. S. 

[The most probable cause of this occurring 
is to be attributed to the potting. It will oc¬ 
cur under the best conditions of culture after 
the roots have been disturbed or in any way 
submitted to a check if extra care is not be¬ 
stowed upon the plant for some time after¬ 
wards. Repotting is, of course, necessary 
with all plants, but when done, more attention 
afterwards is needed until the plants become 
established. We should imagine that the 
plant in question had either been potted in 
soil uncongenial to it, or that too much water 
had been supplied afterwards, thus causing 
the roots in a measure to perish, at the same 
time rendering the soil sour and unfit for 
healthy root action. It may have been caused 
through allowing the plant to get too dry at 
the roots after potting, the fresh soil looking, 
probably, moist eiiougn, but the mass of roots 
possibly far too dry. We have said sufficient 
on this point to indicate that a happy medium 
lias to be chosen to steer clear of either one 
evil or the other, the former being, however, 
the more to be dreaded. After a plant is 
potted it should be less exposed to sharp 
draughts or currents of air, and, if possible, 
be given a more congenial atmosphere than 
that afforded by a room. A greenhouse would 
suit it best at such a time, keeping the plant 
screened from the direct rays of the 6un with 
gentle bedewings overhead during warm days. 
A more remote cause might be insects, but to 
attacks of these the Aspidistra is not gener¬ 
ally subject. This can be guarded against at 
all times by carefully syringing the leaves, 
using water with a weak solution of soft soap 
m it well dissolved. In every case this 
syringing is beneficial to the plant both as 
regards health and appearance. 

The soil best suited to the Aspidistra is 
good turfy loam, two-thirds, silver sand, a 
little bone-meal, or well decomposed leaf-soil 
forming the remainder of the compost. Firm 
potting is requisite, the ball of the plant being 
kept a little lower in the pot than formerly, 
so as to allow of a good top-dressing of fresh 
soil upon the surface. In repotting into a 
larger pot, choose one not more than 1 inch 
greater in diameter. In the ease of a plant 
not in a healthy condition, the better way is 
lo carefully remove the exhausted soil suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of a good amount of fresh soil 
taking its place. Always select a clean pot 
for its reception in any case, and one that lias 
not bceu in use for a while previously is 
better than the same pot being used again at 
once. During the colder season of the year 
the Aspidistra (particularly the plant in ques¬ 
tion now it has been just potted) should not 
lie exposed to the cold air. By this we mean 
standing the plant near to a window which is 
frequently thrown open at the bottom. Air 
admitted from the top will do no harm, but 
if this cannot be conveniently arranged, then 
remove the plant away from the window for 
the time being. We believe injury is often 
done to plants in cold weather by this early 
morning exposure. The repotting of Aspidis¬ 
tras need not be performed under ordinary 
conditions more than once in two years. It 
is far better to keep the plants in compara¬ 
tively small pots as long ns they remain in a 
healthy state, the only extra attention being 
more frequent watering. This the. Aspidistra 
delights in so long as its roots are in a healthy 
condition. The addition of a little good soil 
upon the surface will do good at times. The 
variegated form is rather more tender thaD 
the ordinary type; hence it needs a little 
more careful management.] 


NOTES AXp ItEPLIE^ 

Bulbs for cut 

me wliat bulbs you coViiIAXR*t b jn 
for cutting—I mean the inobt profit^] 


ndJ* inform 
! Vlldcr glass 
{ Are Ixias 


of any use, or Spanish Iris? Would Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus* answer planted in ground (instead of pots) in 
cold frame, and then let remain until alter bloom¬ 
ing? Are Narcissi profitable bulbs to grow for cut 
bloom, or yellow and white Tulips? Can you suggest 
any other subject for growing under glass to supply 
cut bloom during the dull months?— J. Battersby. 

[You ask us to tell you what are the best 
bulbous plants to grow under glass for cut¬ 
ting, with a view to their being profitable ; 
but you omit to give us any information as to 
what conveniences you possess for growing 
these things. For example, you might ex¬ 
pend fifty pounds on one of the best Tulips, 
but if you only possess a cold-frame and ob¬ 
tain the flowers when they are abundant in 
every shop or market town, you may not even 
get your money back. Then there are other 
things to consider—your knowledge of the 
subject, whether you intend to dispose of the 
cut bloom locally or send to market, and 
there is the question of supply and demand. 
Tulips of all colours may be profitably grown 
as an early forced crop with bottom heat to 
get the flowers in from December to Febru¬ 
ary inclusive, but as a cold-frame crop the 
same things might be risky indeed. The 
same remark applies to Narcissi of all sec¬ 
tions, and in these earliness is a great point. 
Polyanthus-Narcissus would be no good un¬ 
less very early produced for market work, for 
they come literally by the shipload. We 
think you had better give us some idea of 
the conveniences you possess for growing 
such things, and we will then advise you 
further.] 

Oleanders not blooming- — 1 should be so glad 
if you will toll me why I cannot make my Oleanders 
a success? I have five of them showing for bloom, 
and they have been so for a good many weeks, but 
the buds do not swell, and arc now dropping off. 
They arc in pots out-of-doors in the full sun. Is it 
want of water or too much? They have disap¬ 
pointed me for year8. Two years ago two of them 
flowered, but not since. Neither I nor the gardener 
can understand the reason why they are such 
failures. I should he glad of any adv.iec on the sub¬ 
ject. I may add I have been feeding them with 
liquid cow-manure.—E. I!. N. 

[The flowers on your plant fall off, no 
doubt, owing to insufficient moisture and 
feeding. If properly drained, it is hardly 
possible to overwater the Nerium. A top¬ 
dressing of spent Mushroom manure, or well- 
rotted cow-manure, or frequent applications 
of liquid-manure, are of great service in pre¬ 
venting the falling of the buds to which your 
plants are subject. The Oleander enjoys a 
moist root run, and a genial atmosphere for 
its tops during its growing and flowering 
stages. In the summer the plants should be 
stood in the open air, so as to consolidate 
the growths and so fit them for flowering. 
We at one time grew a very large collection 
of all the known varieties. They were grown 
in small pots, and fed regularly with liquid- 
manure, and we never had any trouble with 
bud-dropping.] 

Manure-water. Nothing is so useful as 
a stimulant to pot-grown plants as fresh- 
made manure water. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to the best kind of 
manure-water. I am convinced nothing 
equals that made by soaking sheep, poultry, 
or horse-droppings, but it must be used with 
care, or harm will follow. In numerous 
small gardens these cannot be obtained. A 
supply can be obtained by providing one or 
more barrels. I use paraffin casks. When 
they are purchased I knock out one end, put 
in a. little straw and light it, allowing it to 
burn the oil round the wood, when the bar¬ 
rel is ready for use, and lasts for years. 
Some place can be found to put the barrel 
out of sight, or if the regulations of the dis¬ 
trict are severe, as in suburban gardens, 
then it is best to sink it in the ground, put¬ 
ting a lid over it. In this can be made ex¬ 
cellent manure-water by obtaining some of 
the above manures, adding a little soot. I 
am using two barrels, and it is astonishing 
the amount that may be made in a short time. 
—West Surrey. 

Airing pits and frames in summer. The 

amateur having these is often anxious in 
summer to obtain from them material that 
needs a lot of heat, and often commits many 
errors, and in no way more so than by keep¬ 
ing them too close. Nothing can be more 
unwise than allowing the frames to remain 
closed for many hours, so that no air can get 
to the occupants. If cultivators would but 


study nature more they would avoid many of 
the failures they now have. I have often 
seen young hands in private gardens treat 
plants in pit# more like Ferns than things 
that needed sun and air in abundance. I am 
convinced the major portion of Cucumbers 
and Melons that are grown in pits and get 
infested with fly fail from bad airing. Many 
inexperienced cultivators shut these up in the 
afternoon, after giving them a bath with the 
rose can or syringe, with sun on them, allow¬ 
ing them to remain in this 6tate till eight or 
nine the next morning. For many years I 
have made it a rule that when shutting up 
early is adopted, about six o’clock at night- 
air is given, according to the weather, and 
when it is desirable a mat is put on at night¬ 
fall, rather than close the frames. With 
plants grown for furnishing, the more air 
given the letter constitution the plants have, 
and they are far more lasting. Tomatoes 
ought never to bo shut up. A close, damp 
atmosphere is about the worst thing you can 
give them, this quickly bringing on disease. 
-J. C. F. C. 

The Oleander in the open air in North 
Devon — I think it may interest readers to know 
that, despite the severe winter, an Oleander is in 
lovely bloom on the house (it was plunted out two 
years ago) and a Nelumbhuu lias survived in the lake, 
but has not flowered as yet .— Lady Rosamond Christie, 
Tape Icy Park, Inxtow, H.S.O., hiorth Devon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 


WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Watering plants in pots requires more tare 
than many appear to think, and a great num¬ 
ber of Chrysanthemums suffer in this re¬ 
spect. Giving too much moisture at the 
roots rather than not enough is often the 
cause of unhealthy plants. This over water¬ 
ing is very likely to occur just after the 
plants are placed in the flowering pots. I 
believe in keeping the soil on the dry side — 
at least, until the same is completely filled 
with roots. Watering Chrysanthemums is 
considered quite a daily item. That is to 
say, a supply is given almost regardless of 
the weather. Now, it occurs to me that dur¬ 
ing dull, sunless days, unless the wind is dry¬ 
ing, there is enough moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere to prevent the leaves from flagging; 
and at such times the roots are more likely 
to be moving in partially dry earth than in 
that in a soddened state. I would rather 
sprinkle the leaves than pour water on the 
roots during sunless weather. I should then 
expect to find roots coming to the surface for 
moisture. During bright sunshine the danger 
of over-watering exists in a far less degree, 
and flagging of the leaves is then avoided. 
But not even then is it wise to water every 
plant at the same time. Go over the col¬ 
lection in the morning, and deal with plants 
quite dry at the roots. Then again at mid¬ 
day and in the evening take another round 
among the plants. The well-known practice 
of tapping the pots is a good one. A ringing 
sound usually indicates dryness at the root. 
But if a doubt exists, lift a pot, and its 
comparative weight will provide a very good 
sign of the condition of the earth. A cul¬ 
tural error to be avoided is not giving enough 
water at a time to thoroughly soak the whole 
ball of earth. Mere top moisture will not 
do; the bottom must be soaked as vv ^ - 
Then the mistake of applying manures too 
early is not uncommon. Stimulants aru 110 
necessary at the time roots have ample fresn 
soil to run in. To give fertilisers then is * 
sure means of either unhealthy or sol 
growth. When stimulants may be given de¬ 
pends upon the time the plants arc potte 
and the size of the pots used. If the pljjj 
are growing freely and the foliage healt )» 
we may be sure proper food is being «upP 1 , 
in abundance. When the pots are ' ve ‘* 11 . 

with roots the leaves quickly put on 11 
look, and then is the time to begin feedi g- 
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ROSES. 

GOOD YELLOW ROSES FOR THE 
OPEN AIK. 

To find a good yellow Rose for the open air 
is very difficult. Even with all the recent 
additions one must admit the ideal variety 
has yet to be raised. It seems marvellous 
that cross fertilisation has not yet produced 
the Rose we want, but I am persuaded that 
the same skill that produced the golden 
Roses we now possess will not fail in greater 
advances. The beautiful variety Friedrich 
Harms, which is illustrated below, is sup¬ 
posed to be synonymous with Franz Deegen. 
It was introduced by N. Wetter in 1900. Be¬ 
longing as it undoubtedly does to the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria race, it would be 
a splendid sort to plant where this tribe 
flourishes. It is not in every garden that 
K. A. Victoria can be successfully grown, 
but in some it is a success. The erect habit 
is much in favour of Friedrich Harms. 
Really, no drooping Rose can make an effec¬ 
tive plant, although I should not think of 
discarding a sort on that account alone. 
Many of our loveliest Roses droop, and for 
such the standard is the best way of growing 
them. 

I have been much gratified at the manner 


ROSES AT EXHIBITIONS. 
Despite the apparently ungenial weather of 
the early summer, it is noteworthy how fine 
have been the Roses staged at the late exhi¬ 
bitions. Some varieties in particular seem 
to come out in their highest characters in a 
season like the present, with its maximum of 
sunshine. Very prominent were the many 
fine dark varieties. It was often remarked 
how oft-recurring were names of reputedly 
uncertain exhibition varieties. At the exhi¬ 
bitions about the country it is seen in the 
blooms staged what influence the season has 
on the Rose. In deep, heavy soils thero is a 
texture which is not present where the land 
is light and quickly drained. 

Dark-coloured Roses evidently enjoyed the 
tropical June sun, for these have been in 
strong force this year, the colours being 
highly develojMid. Horace Vernet, for in¬ 
stance, with its crimson petals and highly- 
developed centres was a conspicuous flower 
in almost every stand. Then there were 
such as Victor Hugo, Duke of Wellington, 
Louis van Houtte, Xavier Olibo, Abel 
Carriere, Chas. Lefebvre, Alfred Colomb, 
A. K. Williams, a magnificent Rose when in 
its best form, but one having an occasional 
season ; Fislier Holmes, another attractive 
Rose in its favoured season, Duke of Teck, 



Uoae Friedrich Harms 


iu which Le Drug res has succeeded. It is a 
great advance on Mine. Ravary, both in 
colour and substance, but the latter is, per¬ 
haps, the more beautiful in petal. If 
growers of Le Progres would take the trouble 
to remove all flowers when they are just a 
little more than half open, the pale shade 
which the old flowers assume would not mar 
the rich golden colour of the half-open blos¬ 
soms. Another point to remember is to 
plant close and prune hard. Some we have 
so planted—they being little more than 
15 inches from each other—have made a 
grand display this year, and I really think 
this distance should be adopted. After two 
or three years, or even annually, the plants 
should be replanted, the operation putting 
fresh life into them, besides enabling one to 
clear awav any suckers from the roots. Two 
other delightful golden Roses are Perle des 
Jaunes and Prince Theodore Galitzine. Both 


are worthy of extensive planting, even devot¬ 
ing a bed to each. Their habit of growth is 
first-rate, and in colour they are equal to 
the two sorts already named. A delightful 
way would be to plant a large bed with the 
sorts named either in circles of a sort or in 
triangular blocks, interspersing standards 
6 feet apart of such splendid golden yellows 
as Billiard efc Barrc, Bouquet d’Or, Wm. 
Allen Richardson, Mme. Hector 
Mine. Pierre Cochet 





I 


Captain Hayward, Beauty of Waltham, 
Priuce Arthur, and Duke of Edinburgh. 
One of Messrs. Dickson’s seedlings staged 
by Messrs. Cant and Sons ut the Chippen¬ 
ham show was very attractive among the 
dark varieties. This one, Avoca by name, 
had a distinct and beautiful purplisli-sheen 
running through the bright crimson ground 
colour. Among light Roses, Bessie Brown 
is remembered in some rears for its immense 
pale flesh-coloured buds; this season they 
have not been so conspicuous, although some 
beautiful flowers have been noted. On the 
other hand, Dean Hole and White Maman 
Coehet have come out in their very best 
forms. The latter was staged by no less 
than six competitors at Bath in a class for 
twelve of any light colour, showing clearly 
that a warm”summer is eminently suited to 
that variety. Dean Hole is an even more 
attractive Rose when staged in groups of 
six or twelve. Mildred Grant and Florence 
Pemberton have been often seen, and the 
beautiful pale pink Her Majesty has been 
conspicuous. In some seasons this is scarcely 
ever met with, except in very large exhibits. 
Mrs. Edward MaAvley is another favourite of 
the year. The beautiful Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria was almost an absentee, and the 
still greater favourite, Frau Karl Druschki, 
has been staged in better form than in 1908. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant was not so often seen as I 
can recall in some years. Mine. Lambnrd, 


too, has not made itself so familiar. Some 
very fine buds of Mam&u Coehet have been 
seen. 


Beautiful as are these gems of the Rose- 
fields and marquees, the Rambler section 
demands quite as large a share of popular 
patronage, for these wreathe many a modest 
garden and villa lawn with their masses of 
diverse colours. The fault of some of those 


may bo said to be found in their fleeting sea¬ 
son. It is true by planting the numerous 
Rambling Roses a prolonged succession may 
be had, but what a gain would come in the 
successive displays which Alistcr Stella 
Gray, and Reine Olga d’Wurtemburg supply. 
Fine us the older Crimson Rambler is, l pre¬ 
fer Dorothy Perkins, because it extends the 
Rose season so much, and not only does it 
give a fine wreath of pink when at its best, 
but there is the occasional truss which fol¬ 
lows the main summer display. Staged to¬ 
gether, there is not much dissimilarity to lx; 
found in Lady Gay, but there is said to be 
a difference iu the growing plant. Mme. 
Abel Chatenay makes a good exhibition 
variety staged in bunches, and so does Lady 
Battersea, a Hybrid Tea with very attractive 
light crimson flowers. Comtesso du Cayla 
and lucicla plena nre other showy varieties, 
the latter not a Rambler, but forming a 
good hedge plant or single bush. Hiawatha 
is more attractive in a growing than a cut 
state. Lady Muriel Bathurst is a new and 
very pretty Tea Rose, growing in clusters, 
and exhibiting pretty tints on the edges of 
the petals, which are of varying yellow' 
shades. Mrs. Flight is, no doubt, one of the 
l>cst pale pink Ramblers, having large indivi¬ 
dual blooms and spreading clutters. Prince 
de Bulgarie as a garden Rose is fine, of pretty 
mixed shades of salmon and pink. Pupillon 
makes a large bush, and so does Fellenberg, 
and both are suitable for massing in beds 
of separate colours. Noella Nabonnand has 
a beautiful scent-indeed, I cannot recull 
another Rose that is superior in this respect. 
This makes a good pillar or arch Rose, and 
has crimson-coloured blooms. The Garland 
has a very descriptive name, and oil a low 
wall is charming. H. 


ROSES DOROTHY PERKINS AND 
LADY GAY. 

At a distance it is impossible to distinguish 
these two Roses from each other, but on 
closer inspection Lady Gay is seeu to bo 
richer in colour and a larger blossom. The 
difference is most marked when the tAvo Roses 
are grown as standards. Here the trusses of 
Lady Gay are verv brilliant in their rose- 
pink colouring. When the blossom is declin¬ 
ing Dorothy Perkins has a bad habit of 
bleaching, which is not bo marked in Lady 
Gay. The petals of Dorothy Perkins are 
somewhat twisted, and the trusses are lighter, 
a fact that renders this variety the more use- 
, ful of the two for culture in pots. One 
! wonders how our gardens would look if these 
i charming Roses Avere withdraAvn. Just now 
I (July 20th), after such heavy rains as we 
| have had when the Pelargoniums look washed 
out, these Roses give a cheerful colour on 
the arches and pillars which we should 
greatly miss. One is tempted to plant them 
on short pillars, a method of growth in which 
both sorts, also Hiawatha, appear particu¬ 
larly pleasing. Just now Hiawatha, grown 
in this way, is the most dazzling thing m the 
garden, and I am certain there is a great 
future for these Roses. Their growths, pruned 
j back to about 2 feet each spring, would keep 
I the plants comparatively dwarf, so that they 
never need be any trouble, because the old 
, w'ood can be freely removed every year. By 
I this evstem of culture and by planting own- 
root plants quite thick, stumpy bushes can 
be made, and that would be very effective. 
When the white Dorotliv is more common 
I this will give us an additional colour that will 
be very welcome. Rosa. 


The Marsh Rose (Rosa lucida).—This very 
precious bush comes into floAvcr after most 
of our wild Roses ha\ f e passed their best. I 
put it on the top of a sunk fence a good 
I many ye-nys-ago no-w, and .ever, since«_jt has 
grtfsl MileMmR’li lb4»(rld,Luu( "lily of fl»• w« 1 r, 
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but of fruit and general colour of leaf. It 
grows anywhere by the waterside, and in our 
country any soil seems to suit it. It. is, 
therefore, a grand plant for the wild garden, 
but is so handsome in July that it deserves 
a place among the finer shrubs.—It. 


ROSE MME. MAURICE DE LUZE. 
This has proved a really good Rose, and, 
judging from the specimens met with at the 
National Rose Show on the 3rd inst., it is a 
variety to grow in quantity. What I like 
about it is the firm, elongated buds, which 
stand up on stiff stalks. The petals are of 
quite a stout nature when in the bud, which 
enables the flower to withstand rain so well. 
The colour, a cochineal-carmine, centre 
shading off to deep clear rose-pink, is new 
among Roses. It will prove as interesting, 
from a colour point of view, as did Zepherin 
Drouhin when it was revived again a year 
or two ago. I am glad to find Mme. Maurice 
de Luze is fragrant.. 

M. Fernet Ducher, the raiser of the Rose 
under notice, has so enriched our collection 
that one feels grateful to him for working so 
indefatigably among the Hybrid Teas, and 
we can see by liis Soleil d’Or that he is alivo 
to the need for new breaks among our novel¬ 
ties. In the variety under notice we have a 
distinct type of flower, the blossoms being 
very wide, yet the petals are somewhat in¬ 
clined to incurve. It. is quite evident, that 
Mme. M. de Luze will make a valuable gar¬ 
den Rose, as it has the fine, erect habit that 
is so indispensable for this purpose. One 
must be careful in ordering not, to confuse 
this Rose with Mme. Charles de Luze, from 
the same raiSer. The two Ro>ses are very 
different, but one is apt to drop the Christian 
name where possible. If this is done, either 
sort might lie sent. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine old Rose -I should be much obliged if 
you will tell me the correct name of the enclosed 
old-fashioned and extremely fragrant Rose? It is 
like what we used to call Maiden’s Blush, but it is 
pure white, very free dowering, and remains in bloom 
for many weeks. I found t>ome old bushes of it 
when 1 came here (Lindfleld). The plants have not 
been either pruned or manured for mauy years, hut 
are always a mass of white, every June and July, 
wet or tine. One villager told me it was ealled the 
“ Ointment Itose.” In profusion of bloom it equals 
tho modern Roses,' and in fragrance far surpasses 
them. I should like to propagate young plants from 
the old bushes. Can 1 strike cuttings, and, if so, 
when should they be taken?—C. H. 

[The Rose we believe to be a variety of 
R. alba, probably Mme. Lcgiers, but we 
should like to see flowers in a fresher state 
another season. You can put. in some cut¬ 
tings of this Rose in September, using those 
cuttings that have a heel—i.e., a portion of 
the last, year’s growth attached. Plant them 
about 6 inches deep in gritty soil, and press 
soil firmly against the cuttings. You could 
also put down some layers at once. Take a 
growth or two nearest to the ground, and, 
having dug up the latter, place the shoot a 
few inches beneath the 6oil by the aid of a 
flat trowel. Previous to so doing you must 
make an incision in a slanting direction just 
beneath a bud, much in the same manner 
that a Carnation is prepared for layering.] 

Roses for tall screen —I wish to make a tall 
screen of Roses, to consist of two strong growing 
varieties, such as the Ayrshires, Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, etc. The position is rather exposed 
and windy. Will you kindly advise me what climbers 
would be mofet suitable, how the soil should be pre¬ 
pared, and what distance apart to plant, etc. 1 
want to nut them in a border about 3 feet wide and 
200 feet long, to form a thick dividing hedge. Is it 
advisable to train the shoots laterally? The top soil 
0 inches to 12 inches) is excellent, but below that 
is a mixture of sand, clay, and chalk. Roses grow 
well in the district (Hythe, Kent). Will you please 
also advise me how to prune after planting?—M. 
Bennett. 

[Undoubtedly the best, hardiest, and fastest 
growing Roses for your purpose would be the 
Aryshire, Evergreen. and Wichuraiana 
tribes, and some of the multiflora section 
could be interspersed to give variety. We 
presume you desire an effect as quickly as 
possible, and to obtain this a distance of 
about 4 feet apart would be about right, al¬ 
though at 6 feet apart the plants would 
eventually touch. Overcrowding, of course, 
can always be regulated by pruning. As to 
the preparation of the/Sott, we shouldladvise 
you to have the bord<** t^jcV’d tip V d<?l)th 


of 3 feet, breaking up the clay and chalk, 
but do not bring the chalk to the top. Some 
good farmyard manure should be added liber¬ 
ally to the lower soil, and as the eoil is rather 
a light one, we should recommend liberal 
waterings during May and June, using alter¬ 
nately liquid-manure and plain water about 
once a week. The best plants for you to pro¬ 
cure would be those on their own roots, and 
most of tho Rambling Roses are procurable 
in that form now. It will be well to tie out 
the plants in a palmate or fau-like fashion. 
Do not prune at all the first two years, be¬ 
yond removing any dead ends of the shoots. 
After two years it will be advisable to cut 
away one or two of the oldest growths each 
year, preferably as soon as flowering is over. 
As to varieties, they are very numerous, and 
you could not do better than place your order 
in the hands of a good Rose-grower, who 
would send you the best sorts, but you cer¬ 
tainly should have Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Gardenia. Jersey 
Beauty, Alberie Barbier, Blush Rambler, 
Felicite-Perpetue, Flora, Aglaia, Sweet¬ 
heart, etc.] 

Rambler Rosea planted In tubs.—1 should be 
greatly obliged if you can advise or help me re diffi¬ 
culty m Rose-growing. On Maxell 1st, 1907, I planted 
six climbing Roses — Qloire de Dijon, Crimson 
Rambler, Longworth Rambler—in large wooden boxes, 
2 feet square by 2 feet deep, perforated bottom, 
broken pottery, etc., at bottom, and filled with good 
loamy soil and manure. (I got a professional 
gardener to plant these.) These boxes have feet 
standing on a concrete verandah at the eouth end 
of my house, close up to a trellis, and my intention 
was for the Roses to grow up posts and cover the 
trellis-work. This year they sent out a few weak 
shoots each about 9 inches long. The Crimson 
Ramblers grew less, with small dwarfed leaves and 
one small bunch of flowers the size of Peas. During 
last winteT I covered the Toots to protect, and then 
well top-dressed in spring. 1 kept the soil moved, 
and well fed them with liquid-manure this spring, 
but no improvement this year—a few inches of growth 
and no flowers again. Two of the Gloire de Dijon 
•itc now dead. I have asked several gardeners to 
examine them, but can get no help, all appear 
mystified and puzzled. I enclose you plan and eleva¬ 
tion of verandah and trellis, which is due south. All 
of the Roses planted are failures. From the position, 
south, 1 expected these to simply romp away, but 
they appear to be absolute failures, although all my 
other Roses in beds have for two years been a 
glorious sight, Can you suggest any cause or remedy? 
—Towneley. 

[It would have been much better if you had 
planted Rases that had been grown in pots. 
Planting ground plants 60 late as March 
into tubs exposed to tho drying winds and 
strong eun at that time of j'ear was not con¬ 
ducive to success, and, mast probably, tho 
plants had been lying about, and were half 
spoilt before you received them. If we were 
thinking of piantiDg Rambling Roses in tubs 
we should rlo so in autumn, and select, as far 
as possible, plants on their own roots, unless 
plants grown in pots were procurable. In 
this case, of course, spring planting would 
make no difference. When once the roots arc 
well established in the soil the plants can 
take care of themselves. We should advise 
you to plant again this autumn, discarding 
the old plants, and start again. Do not plant 
Gloire de Dijon. It is rarely a success in 
such a position, and Longworth Rambler is 
not rambler enough to run up the posts as 
you desire. Six best varieties to plant for 
covering the trellis would be Lady Gay, 
Hiawatha, Alberie Barbier, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, and 
Mme. Jules Siegfried.] 

Rose Blairi No. 2 (Mr. Allan).— The fol¬ 
lowing extract from “A Book about Roses,” 
by the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, may interest 
Mr. Allan:—“No Rose-trees can be more 
admirably adapted for the pyramidal form, 
owing to their luxuriant growth and bloom, 
than Blairi No. 2, a perplexing title (trans¬ 
posed to ‘ Bleary Eye ’ by a cottager of my 
acquaintance) until we receive the explana¬ 
tion that the Rose was one of two seedlings 
raised by Mr. Blair, of Stamford Hill, near 
London.’ No. 1. though once eulogised (see 
Sweet’s ‘British Flower Garden,’ vol. iv., 
p. 405) as ‘ this splendid Rose,’ is worthless ; 
but No. 2, with its large, globular flowers 
. . . is a gem of purest ray serene. A 

bloom of it, etc.” 

Rose Hon. Ina Bingham.— Before the 
flowers expand they are in shape almost egg¬ 
like, the massive petals holding well together, 
and they are of such a delightful shell-pink 
shade that no one can ignore its claims.. Jt 


is little more than a single Rose, but so fine 
are its petals that before expanding tho 
flowers are as fine as any exhibition variety. 
The fragrance, too, is pleasing, and the foli¬ 
age a rich deep green, produced on very 
erect stems. For grouping, this Rose would 
bo excellent, as its habit is very compact for 
such an enormous bloom, and it would be 
quite a new departure—a distinct change 
from the large masses of small flowers of the 
Camoens type. Lovers of garden Roses 
must be grateful to Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons for giving us this lovely variety. I often 
wonder how many exquisite gems have been 
lost to cultivation through the rigid adher¬ 
ence of the old florists to their special stan¬ 
dard of excellence. —Rosa. 

Rose Paula. —This, shown by Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, and given an award of 
merit on the 4th of August by the floral 
committee of the R.H.S., is a Tea variety 
possessing strong fragrance, freedom of 
blooming, and large flowers of good form. 
The colour is a pale primrose shade, and 
very beautiful, and the variety is said to be 
very hardy. 

Climbing Malmaison Rose.—I find the climb¬ 
ing form of the old Souvenir de Malmaison freer and 
finer in its flowers than the ordinary kind. The 
greater strength, and it is a very vigorous kind, seems 
to open the flowers better.—R. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

GOOSEBERRY CLUSTER CUP 
DISEASE. 

The disease known as Gooseberry cluster- 
cups (Puccinia pringsheimiana, Kleb.) is one 
of those sporadic diseases which are present 
during certain seasons in considerable 
abundance, and then entirely disappear for 
years. This behaviour on the part of many 
parasitic fungi is at present inexplicable; 
there is no reason for suspecting climatic 
conditions to be the cause, and the requisite 
host-plants are equally available every sea¬ 
son. The fungus forms bright orange 
patches on the leaves and fruit, tho patches 
eventually being covered with minute cup¬ 
like bodies with white fringed edges, and 
filled with orange-coloured spores. It has 
been proved that other stages in the life- 
cycle of the Gooseberry cluster-cup grow on 
living leaves of sedges (Carex), appearing 
under the form of minute brown or blackish 
streaks resembling in general appearance 
Wheat rust (Puccinia graminis, Pers.). The 
winter spores produced on sedge leaves infect 
Gooseberry-leaves and fruit, and give origin 
to the cluster cup form of fruit. Although 
this is undoubtedly true in 6ome instances, 
the fact that cluster-cups appear on Goose¬ 
berry-bushes growing in gardens far removed 
from the vicinity of sedges, suggests that 
under certain conditions the cluster-cup con¬ 
dition can directly reproduce itself without 
the intervention of another form of the fun¬ 
gus, as lias been proved to be the case with 
other rusts. 

Prevention and remedy.—( 1) The disease 
rarely assumes the proportions of an epi¬ 
demic, and the most satisfactory method of 
arresting its spread is by collecting ami 
burning infected leaves and fruit. (2) Sedges 
growing in the vicinity of Gooseberry-bushes 
should be cut and burnt in the spring, be¬ 
fore the winter form of the rust matures on 
the leaves.— Leaflet No . 209 of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Friend or foe?— I would like to know whether 
this fly. specimen of which I enclose, is a friend or 
foe? They are at the present time very numerous in 
the Pars’ey-bed.— K. Lang. 

[The insect you 6ent is a specimen of a 
beetle belonging to the genus Telephorus, 
and commonly known as soldiers. They are 
beneficial rather than the reverse in gar¬ 
dens, as both thev and their grubs are car¬ 
nivorous.—G. S. S.] 


Index to* Volume XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. eacn, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, S$d.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of-all newsagents* or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post tree, for 2«. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

THE YELLOW WOOD ANEMONE 
(Anemone kanunculoides). 

The various shade-loving Anemones can be so 
placed as to give us many delightful effects, 
especially if planted in bold masses or 
patches, with each colour separate. Every¬ 
one knows the delightful picture afforded by 
our common white Wood Anemone, and most 
people acquainted with gardens know the 
blue and bluish varieties of that beautiful 
native plant, together with the fine and valu¬ 
able A. apennina, tho Apennine Wind¬ 
flower, and the Greek Windflower (A. 
blanda). But the yellow Wood Anemones 
are not so well known, even though A. ranun- 
culoidee, the yellow Wood Anemone or Wood 
Ginger, is a native of some parte of England, 
and is, though rarely, naturalised in Scot¬ 
land. Its pretty Buttercup-yellow flowers 
are very bright amid the Grass or carpeting 


border. They like a rather moist place, and 
last longer in beauty in such than in a dry 
and parched position, although they are not 
lovers of wet, ns distinguished from moist, 
places. S. Arnott. 


GROUPING HARDY PLANTS. 

One of the greatest improvements to be 
made in tho best of these is what we may 
call natural grouping, which is the antithesis 
of the dotting system, which spoils nearly 
all the gardens in the land. People take up 
a favourite plant and stick it everywhere, 
with the result that it bores instead of 
charms us. Here is a plant which, seen 
singly, is not very noticeable, but I put it 
in a large group among Magnolias, and its 
fine colour and form have been a pleasure 
ever since throughout the summer until it 
goes off into a yellow colour in autumn. I 
think the kind is the best from the fine¬ 
leaved point of view. It is one of the plants 
I love, for the reason that it forms such a 


THE NATIONAL SWEET PEA 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 

An unlooked-for feature of this great display 
of Sweet Peas, held in the Horticultural Hall 
on the 24th ult., was the success which at¬ 
tended southern growers. Very generally 
was it anticipated that the best blooms in the 
south would be over, the show being held 
unusually late, and that in consequence the 
northern and Welsh growers would have 
been specially favoured. But flowers from 
the north lacked the size, form, and rich 
colouring seen in the best south-grown 
blooms. When the chief prizes in tho show 
were taken by gardeners from Blandford, 
Dorset, and Woking and Addlestone in Sur¬ 
rey, it was evident that the south had not 
been in any sense handicapped. Probably 
the season hod generally, in the cooler regions 
of the kingdom, been too moist and cold to 
do Sweet Peas justice. Taking the average 
exhibits, it is just possible that merit was 
less than that of last year, but the quality 



Group of Siebold’s Plantain Lily (Funkia Sieboldi). 


alone some shady corner or some spot 
under trees. Still prettier, however, is the 
variety known as A. ranunculoides pallida, 
which has much paler and more refined- 
looking flowers. It was recommended to me 
many years ago by a keen amateur, who knew 
plants well, and I do not care to be without 
this bright little plant for the garden. Both 
of these yellow Wood Anemones are very 
easily grown, but they delight in a soil such 
as is to be found in some wood of deciduous 
trees, and in 6uch a modicum of shade as is 
afforded by these. They flower in spring, be¬ 
fore the trees are in full leaf, and when they 
have assumed their full foliage, the Ane : 
mones have gone to rest. In the semi-shade 
of the trees the effect of a glint of the colouring 
through the Grass or other herbage is bright 
and cheering in the extreme. Those wno 
have not the pleasure of owning a littje plan¬ 
tation may content themselves with a Tittle 
clump at the base of a irfockery^r :u. a iali- 
shady nook of the rock-gl^ePVo«‘ < *veTi 1 iiJ the 


dense canopy that weeds do not get into it— 
in fact, it keeps out intruders. 

A BLUE SOW THISTLE 
(Lactuca). 

I was anxious to get hold of some of these, 
thinking the good colour charming, but I did 
not auite know their nature. The one called 
L. alpina (or as it used to be called, Mul- 
gedium alpinum) is the most troublesome 
plant I ever had in a garden. It has the 
power of spreading everywhere, by seed or 
the smallest fragment of root, and covers 
the land with its marvellous leafage. If I 
had only known, I would have put it in the 
heart of a wood, where, in fact, I have put 
it since I found out how troublesome it is, 
and it looks very pretty, and is not in the 
way of anything. In the mixed border or 
any kind of garden it is a nuisance. The 
Willow-herb and Giant Polygonums are bad 
enough to get rid of, but not nearly so 
troublesome as this. C. K. 


seen in the chief exhibits in the leading classes 
was most certainly of the highest. Few 
have, perhaps, ever seen a finer dozen 
bunches than Mr. Wellesley’s gardener from 
Woking won the Eckford Memorial Cup with. 
When it is understood that the soil there is 
mere sand, some evidence is afforded of the 
productive capacity of sand, such as abounds 
in Surrey, to carry Sweet Peas to high perfec¬ 
tion when it is deeply worked and well 
manured. In relation to this latter element 
in the production of fine flowers, inquiry was 
made as to the use of nitro-bacterine for 
inoculative purposes, but no one seemed to 
have experimented with it to produce exhibi¬ 
tion flowers. In two cases on ordinary 
manured ground w r e learned that such inocu¬ 
lation had produced no difference in growth 
or in quality of bloom. The value or other¬ 
wise of this preparation can be fully proved 
only by a series of properly conducted tests, 
on diverse soils, and under numerous varying 
conditions.)nn a ai a ruAiinAirki 
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In ft few eases effort was made to break up 
the too common monotony of such exhibitions 
by introducing certain decorative features. 
The trade exhibitors, who utilised the wall 
spaces for their products, did in several cases 
introduce very effective arrangements that 
were very pleasing. The central round stand, 
with its domed top. was utilised by Messrs. 
Jas. Carter and Co. with singular effect, 
and strong desire was expressed that similar 
domed stands might, be introduced at some 
future time at. each corner of the hall. 
Messrs. Felton, the well-known London floral 
decorators, had provided a kind of triumphal 
arch of Sweet Peas at the entrance to the 
hall, which also made a very charming fea¬ 
ture. Anything of this character, which 
breaks up the monotony or these shows, can¬ 
not be otherwise than welcome. A. D. 

LILIL'M GIGANTEUM. 

To dm Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

SIR, —I should like to give my fellow-readers 
of your journal my experience with imported 
bulbs of this Lily. I have successfully grown 
Lilium giganteum for many years, having 
bought, at different times, some eight or ten 
bulbs, generally about the size of a small 
child'* fist. Last autumn I bought two bulbs 
from a well-known Dutch grower. They 
were magnificent bulbs, each of them weigh¬ 
ing well over U lb., and the price was, I 
thought, almost absurdly small—only 4s. 
each. But they were dear bulbs to me. 
They started splendidly; but soon one tailed 
ofT without making any flower-stem. The 
other made its stem, and went on well for 
some time, but then stopped, and is now only 
2 feet 10 inches high, and is starting to 
flower. The cause of this is only too evident. 
First, the big leaves were attacked at their 
edge with what looks like the HoHvhock 
fungus, turning the edges brown, and this 
rapidly extended to the whole leaf. I enclose 
you one—the largest leaf 1 have. 

My own little bullws started growth at the 
same time as their big brethren, and for long 
were free from the disease ; but it lias now 
begun to attack them. 

The grower replies to mv complaint that 
they must have been frosted, but this is not, 
tin* case, as they were carefully protected 
till well after the latest frost, and they are 
in a very well-sheltered border, and shaded 
from tlie east. The foliage of one of my ow n 
bulbs has now* been attacked. Can you or 
any of your readers advise me? 

Frank Wynne. 


the QUEEN OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 
There are some who deplore the absence of 
handsome hardy plants in mid and lnk**«um 
mer, and, no doubt, with some reason; but 
all such, and all lovers of hardy plants, 
should bear well in mind the queen flower rf 
the season the Carnation. Nothing else is 
so rich and charming in colour, both of 
foliage and flower, and yet it is surprising 
how seldom people face the problem of grow¬ 
ing it. They say it will not grow in their 
soils, and make all sorts of oilier excuses for 
its absence, whereas there is little difficulty 
where a little thought is given to it. Around 
<>ur long and varied coast line, the plant is 
generally happy and very easily grown, and in 
the Midlands and North it can be grown suc¬ 
cessfully. Where soil and climate suit it, as 
in and around Edinburgh, it seems to become 
a perennial or an evergreen bush, but in 
many less favoured places it has to be 
layered and planted every year, and hence 
the seeming difficulty of its culture. 

The way to get over it is to get a stock of 
good layers, and then to layer not too late in 
the year, especially in heavy soils, and plant 
as early as one can. Let us say layer at the 
end of July or beginning of August, and 
plant in September or October. We know 
that in many places that have warm soils and 
sheltered gardens one can work later, but it 
is best to bo on the safe side in many cool 
•toils. There arc now many fine self-coloured 
kinds of which strong layers should he put in 
in autumn. If we have no good plants we 
shall, of course,to find, out where 


easily. As the stock in such a case will be 
small, it is better to have them in lines in 
the kitchen garden or nursery, so that layer¬ 
ing and handling may be much more easily 
done than in the flower-beds; and having 
once got our stock, no care we can give is too 
much to bestow on such kinds as Lady Her 
mione and Trojan, fine stand-up plants that 
really give good effect in the flower-garden. 
Generally, it is better to avoid layering in the 
flower beds, as it is rather disfiguring at the 
best time of the year. To be quite successful 
wo ought to have the plants to layer set apart 
from those for the flower garden, especially if 
a good stock is wanted for the main show in 
July and August, or September, according 
to our latitude. It is worth remembering now 
as an incentive to paying more attention to 
this flower, that, owing to the labours of Mr. 
Martin Smith and others, wo arc much richer 
iu kinds than we used to be. Some of them, 
like those mentioned above, arc grand aids 
to a good garden. The poor, striped, spotty 
kinds of the florists are useless in comparison. 
The newer kinds have a much better habit 
and greater strength. 


>-11 [in, Guuiw., nuiu tv uim ii ii miuiu 

such good layers/an he^ot. anfllajt^flrst it is 
wel-1 1 to plant u- V]Ci| l^yer flielu 


HIMALAYAN PRIMULAS IN THE 
NORTH. 

The cool climate of Scotland and the north 
of England is generally favourable to the 
Himalayan Primulas, and nowhere can bet¬ 
ter results be seen with these in the United 
Kingdom than in suitable places in Scotland, 
where there is a fairly moist climate with¬ 
out an excessive winter rainfall, which ap¬ 
pears to be injurious to several of the 
species. In some gardens the Primula 
species are cultivated almost entirely in 
frames, but this artificial treatment is mainly 
followed for trade purposes, and in private 
gardens their cultivation is almost univer¬ 
sally in the open, with, possibly, a few re¬ 
serve plants under glass. Some few of the 
newer and rarer species, such as Primula 
Gnmbeliana, are not in cultivation in the 
open in the north, and these are not referred 
to in the following notes, which are intended 
to be as helpful as possible in giving an idea 
of the most reliable species and how and 
where they can be cultivated. 

Taking them in alphabetical order, we first 
come to 

Primula capitata, which, as almost 
everyone knows, is a very fine species, with 
round heads of fine purpfe flowers. This 
species is frequently short-lived, although in 
rather moist positions, but in full sun, it will 
frequently live for several years. Like 
others of its class, it is liable to decay, 
caused by a combination of heavy rains fol¬ 
lowed by severe frosts, these causing it to 
rot at the crown or to die off at the collar. 
A sheet of glass or a slate, raised about 
6 inches from the plant, is very helpful with 
this beautiful Himalayan Primrose. As al¬ 
ready indicated, it likes a moist soil, and 
this should be composed of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould and sand in about equal propor¬ 
tions. It is best propagated from seeds, and 
a few plants should be raised annually, sow¬ 
ing the seeds as soon as ripe under glass, or 
waiting until spring. Still more useful is 

Primula dbnticulata and its varieties, 
of which there is now a consilerablc num¬ 
ber varying in colour and size of flower from 
deep purple to white. This is a most valu¬ 
able garden plant, and, as a whole, one which 
is quite satisfactory in the north. While it 
likes a moist position, it can stand a much 
drier one. and in such only requires some 
attention in summer, when water should be 
copiously applied if the leaves are observed 
to flag. It is wonderful how soon they re¬ 
spond to a little attention in this way, and 
this points to the desirability of selecting a 
position where the roots of this Primrose 
can have access to water. Like P. capitata, 
the Toothed Primrose and its varieties, in¬ 
cluding cashmiriana, sometimes classed as a 
separate species, but properly only a variety, 
are apt to rot off at the neck or to decay at 
the crown in winter, and in gardens where 
this fault is prevalent the covering recom¬ 
mended for P. capitata should be employed, 
although it is well to do without it if pos¬ 
sible. In favourable seasons three Primulas 


will occasionally flower in winter. Although 
easily divided just after flowering, when the 
plants are large, it is well to raise a few 
seedlings occasionally, as these are more 
vigorous than divided plants. A similar soil 
to that for P. capitata is suitable. 

Primula floribunda.— This bright little 
yellow Primrose is not hardy with us ip 
Scotland, although it may stand a mild win¬ 
ter or two in some places, and it is be5^ 
treated as a plant for the dwelling or for, a 
conservatory or heated frame. Its absence 
from the outdoor garden is less to be re¬ 
gretted, seeing that P. sikkimensis thrives iq> 
well. It is easily raised from seeds, apd 
thrives in pots in loam, leaf soil, or a little 
peat and sand. 

Primula involucrata is one of the 
choicest of all the Himalayan Primroses, 
and, with its variety Munroi, thrives splen¬ 
didly in Scotland in the moist climate of tne 
west, although growing satisfactorily in the 
drier east as well. It suffers less from tluj 
vagaries of our winters than almost any other 
of the Himalayan Primroses, and does not 
decay by rot, unless it has been lifted out of 
the soil by frost and not attended to by 
pressing down again. As it dies back to the 
small crowns, it is easily overlooked in win¬ 
ter, and sonic care is needed to prevent it 
from being injured by those working among 
the plants. It likes a moderately wet bog, 
and a low corner into which the drainage of 
a patli runs at the base of a rockery will suit 
it well, a good compost being loam and lenf- 
soil or peat in about equal proportions, with 
a little saud mixed with it. Fine peat, 
ground down to about the size of Cocoanut- 
fibre, and now largely sold, is excellent in¬ 
stead of the leaf-soil, but clammy pent from 
a “Moss” is bad. In a position such as that 
indicated. P. involucrata and P. i. Munr ' 
will do splendidly, and will live and increase 
in beauty for years, giving their beautiful 
white, yellow-eyed flowers in plenty. It 
should be raised by division after flowering 
or by seeds. 

Primula mollis. -This I do not consider 
hardy in the north, and it should be treated 
as a greenhouse or conservatory plaJit. al¬ 
though in some places with care it will do 
in a cold frame. P. obtusifolia and P. proli- 
fera seem to require much the same treat¬ 
ment, although a trifle hardier than P. 
mollis, while I do not know of P. Reidi being 
successfully cultivated in the open in the 
north. 

Primula sikkimensis, on the other hand, 
is one of the best of all our Himalayan 
Primroses, and one which is always enjoyed 
with its drooping, light yellow flowers, 
sweetly fragrant, on tall stems. The Sikkim 
Cowslip is fairly long-lived, with reasonable 
care, especially where it* roots have access 
to water, but are not in it. It will thrive in 
a dry soil, but in this case frequent water¬ 
ings in summer are necessary. Its failure in 
some gardens may generally be ascribed to 
the crowns and roots being unobserved in 
winter, and destroyed by a careless wceder 
or worker ; to the roots being exposed either 
in winter and summer (a slight top-dressing 
once or twice a year being profitable), and to 
summer droughts. Occasional division is 
useful, but large plants giving many flowers 
are the most ornamental. A similar soi\ ip 
that suggested for the other Himalayan Pn; 
inulas will serve well for P. sikkimensis, andijt 
is one of the hardiest of the set, early deut'fp 
being due to some of the errors in cultiy.Ki 
tion already mentioned, and easily guardep 
against. Division of large plant* is b:st pph 
formed in early spring just after the pl4RW 
have started into growth, but raising frojfl 
seed 60 wn under gluss in spring or autumn 
is to be recommended. In suitable son§, 
self-sown 6eedlings will frequently appq<\L 
and should be allowed to remain where tb^y 
spring up if the place is favourable. I nyyv 
add that all these Himalayan Primroses 
joy plenty of sun where they have a proper 
supply of moisture. 

Dumfries. 6. AbnoTT. 

Chinese Bellflower (Platy codon).—Hafdv 
flower - growers sometimes complain 
scarcity of hardy flowers about this turn* «( 
the , Xh''Y ehvuj<r think, in making tip 
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Ranunculus nyssanus.— This is a 
showy member of the Buttercup family, 
growing to a height of about 18 inches, 
and bearing quantities of blossoms, each 
11 inches across, of brightly polished yel¬ 
low. The flowers are not so large as 
those of R. cor tu so ides, which is also a 
taller grower, but the plant is very free 
flowering, and absolutely hardy. It is, 
apparently, of the easiest possible cul¬ 
ture, and indifferent as to the character 
of the soil, a-s it may bo seen in the best 
of Health under very varying conditions. 
It increases rapidly, a small plant form¬ 
ing a clump 18 inches across in a few 
years. A good-sized patch has a very 
bright effect in the border in the early 
da-vs of Mav.— S. W. Fitzherbert. 


the groups, a good deal of the noble flowers 
we sometimes call Platycodon, which is now 
included in the Campanulas. All the forms 
of this are handsome, and put up with the 
July rains perhaps better than any other 
plants. They are most effective in mixed 
borders, in groups, or in the flower-garden, 
easy of culture in ordinary good soil, and 
flower long and well. 


OSTROWSKYA MAGNIFICA AND ITS 
CULTURE. 

This very remarkable plant is a little 
capricious in its growth in certain soils, and 
we should like to know a little more about 
it. if any of our readers who succeed with it 
will kindly send us a few words. The illus¬ 
tration we give shows a fine group of well- 
grown plants in Mr. J. Carrington Ley’s 


is now over 10 feet in diameter. When I dig the 
dead Grass up, the soil looks ns though it were blue- 
mouldy, but this appearance is nut on the beds when 
dug up. 1 shall be glad if you can suggest a remedy. 
-C. M. W. 

[There are several different kinds of fungi 
which make “fairy rings,” but the rings are 
all formed in the same manner; they in¬ 
crease in size every year, for the spawn of 
the fungus prefers fresh soil each year, push¬ 
ing outward into soil in which it has not 
previously grown, and dying away where it 
has been before. The dead spawn forms a 
very nutritious manure for Grass, conse¬ 
quently the latter grows more luxuriantly 
on that part of the lawn, and forms the rings 
that are so apparent, the fungus itself grow¬ 
ing on the outer edge of the rings. One way 
to prevent fresh rings being formed is to 
sweep off the Toadstools as soon as they ap¬ 
pear and before they have had time to dis 


A group of 08tro\v8kya magnifies. 


garden in that excellent “Hop-land” of his. 
In my own case, I find tins plant shrivels up 
without coming to any size. 1 may have had 
it in too hot a place against a wall. Per¬ 
haps some of our readers would kindly tell 
u« how it does best with them, and if in dry 
soil or in moist, as it is a plant all hardy 
flower lovers would like to have in a good 
state. R- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fairy-rings on lawn. -Will you please tell me 
what 1 had better do to remedy the following? A 
ring—what is called a “ Fairy-ring," 1 believe—lias 
been spreading for some time on the lawn. In its 
truck all the Grass turns brown and dies, and on 
the beds in the line of its circle everything wither*. 
It has now spread until, unfortunately, it has 
reached a fine Mine. Hoste Rose, which seems to be 
elowlv dying. I dug roiuid it the other day, and 
sprinkled flowers of sulphrfr Hbout 6 inches 2r 8 inches 
down, and also dug sofoe in/ok th 'i f-tififr?', and 
.sprinkled some on the ot, Tj(e l;kui, but 

that looks worse than the bare patcl^sj} The circle 


perse their .spores ; of course, it is of little 
use doing this on the lawn unless the Toad¬ 
stools are destroyed in the adjoining fields 
as well, for the spores may be carried about 
for long distances by the wind. As to get¬ 
ting rid of these rings, the surest way would 
be to take up the turf outside the ring for 
about a foot in width from the edge of the 
dark Grass and replace it with fresh turf. 
Watering with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium, 
dissolved in four gallons of water, or Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, might be useful.] 

Salpiglossis dying. -Will you kindly tell me 
what ks wrong with the roots of these Salpig!os*is- 
pUuits? 1 have a bed of line ones, apparently of 
healthy growth, but frequently find plants have sud¬ 
denly withered up and died. This happened last year 
also, but not to the same extent. The soil is rather 
light, bed sunny, and in good situation. I cannot 
ever see any traces of insects in the plants.—E. J. I*. 

[In soil like yours the Salpiglossis is apt 
to die off prematurely. Very often the cause 
is vvireworm in the stem- This eauuot bo 


Iris tuberosa. —This attractive plant, 
which is popularly known in this country 
as the Snake’s-head Iris, is, in Italy, 
styled La Vedovina, or the Little 
Widow, from the sombre colouring of 
its blossoms. The flowers, with their 
velvet-black falls and Apple-green stan¬ 
dards, have a subdued l>eauty of their 
own, and, being endowed with a deli¬ 
cate fragrance, are welcome for cutting, 
especially as in the south-west they ex¬ 
pand by the middle of February, when 
flowers are rare in the open garden. 
Iris tuberosa is a neglected plant, and 
thosj who have once grown it would not 
willingly lack its quaiutly-beautiful 
blossoms. It is of the easiest possible 
culture, and will flourish in gardens 
where the majority of bulbous Irises 
will incontinently die. It flowers and 
grows as well in the poorest and stoni¬ 
est of soil as in a bed of deep, rich 
loam, and may be shifted when in full growth 
without harm, if this operation is performed 
carefully. It is quite indifferent to site, 
growing as freely in an exposed, sunny posi¬ 
tion in one garden as it does in the con¬ 
fines of a shady wood in another. It is a 

native of the Levant, but has become 
naturalised in some parts of South Devon, 
where it now grows wild in the hedges. The 
flowers are borne on foot - stalks about 
18 inches ill height, and the leaves are rather 
over 2 feet in length. The leaf is peculiar in 
form, being quadrilateral in shape with a dis¬ 
tinct ridge at each corner.—S. W. F 
Phloxes falling.-I have a good many perennial 
Thloxes in my garden—dark-red and white varieties— 
and I am much grieved to see that where the blooms 
should be there is nothing but an interminable 
growth of small leaves. I find that in several friend* 
gardens in this district there is the same pheno¬ 
menon. I may say that mine are well established 
phmu and have never done this abnormal thing be¬ 
fore. How is it to be accounted for, and what do you 
recommend me to da?— »} W atson Palm eh. 


seen unless closely examined. Sprinkle soot 
over the surface, fork it in lightly, spread 
some half-rotted dung 2 inches thick on the 
surface, and give a thorough soaking of 
water.] 


Carnation Countess of Pembroke is a 

blush-coloured border variety of good sub¬ 
stance and form, and its best attribute 
is, to our thinking, its remarkable clove-like 
perfume. It was shown at the meeting of the 
R.H.S. on August 4th, and given an award 
of merit. It is as regards scent the finest 
thing we have seen for a long time, and w? 
could wish that many more so-called 
“sweet-scented” Carnations were like it in 
this respect. This excellent Carnation tame 
from Mr. T. Challis, Wilton Hous?, near 
Salisbury. 

The welcome rain. -Gone are the weeks 
of hot, dry weather and hot sunshine, 
and now most welcome to the parched 
flowers is the soft, gentle rain we are 
now getting (August 5th). Everything 
seems grateful for it, and there is a 
general revival among the drooping 
leaves. Roses have been very fine this 
year, the bright sun coming on the heels 
of a. wet spring having helped them 
considerably. A hot, dry time in early 
summer enables one to overtake the 
mowing and to cope with the weeds. 
On hot, dry soils or hard-caked lands 
this rain will lx; welcome, and for a 
time the hose and water-can will have 
to be laid aside. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— It may be safely 
said that the Zonal Pelargonium is the most 
useful of all those flowering plants that are 
used for window decoration. It grows with 
freedom under ordinary treatment, and will 
bear neglect in watering better than any other 
flowering plant, the Ivy-leaf section excepted. 
With fair treatment, the same plants will 
remain in condition from June until October, 
but easy as this plant is to manage, it does 
not yield the full measure of its beauty unless 
its needs are attended to all through the 
growing time. Plants that were potted into 
G-ineh pots early in May will by this time 
have filled the soil with roots, and will have 
practically taken out the nourishment which 
it contained when potted. This is a fact too 
often overlooked by window-gardeners, who 
are content with a comparatively poor dis¬ 
play of bloom in the late eummer and early 
autumn months. Many of the Zonals—in 
fact, the major portion of them—have long 
trusses, which tax the energies of the plants 
to develop, and which, unless food is given 
when needed, exhaust them to such an extent 
that, although there may bo a continuity of 
bloom, the later trusses are deficient in 
quality. Weak liquid-manure, given once a 
week from the time the pots are filled with 
roots, will keep them going. Guano in any 
of the forms now sold is a capital stimulant, 
only be careful as to strength. The water 
should be barely coloured. 

Freesia8.— Do not put off potting these 
until autumn is somewhat advanced. It is 
too late for the necessary amount of roots to 
be made. Get them potted up by the middle 
of August at the latest. I like to pot them 
ns soon as the month comes in, as they are 
ready to make roots when the time comes 
for them to do so. I stand them out-of- 
doors in the full sun, watering only when 
quite dry, and then moderately. The young 
leaves appear in the latter end of September, 
at which time they can be put into their win¬ 
ter quarters. They do very well in a cool 
room, where fire is only occasionally made. 

'VV indow-boxes.— Care must be taken not 
to allow these to become dry during hot 
weather. Look to them every morning about 
nine o’clock, and if they are in a sunny 
aspect, again at noon. The remarks on feed¬ 
ing made with respect to Zonal Pelargoniums 
apply to the miscellaneous occupants of 
boxes, which, being of a free-growing nature, 
soon fill the soil with roots. 

Byfleet. 


FERNS IN WINDOWS. 

It is a pity that Ferns are not in higher 
favour with window gardeners. Unlike the 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., that are so 
much grown for window decoration during 
the summer months, they are as ornamental 
in the depth of winter as when the days are 
at their longest and brightest. The difficulty 
those window gardeners experience in keep¬ 
ing their plants in a fresh, healthy condition 
is probably one reason why Ferns are not 
more in favour. It must be admitted that 
really good specimens are comparatively rare, 
and when a Fern comes into bad health, it 
certainly is by no means an attractive object. 
There are, however, no insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles to the successful culture of Ferns 
in rooms, and those who are fond of this 
graceful-habited family may be assured that 
by the observance of a few simple rules they 
will be able to maintain their plants in health 
the year through. It is most important that 
suitable varieties be selected, for there are 
kinds which are peculiarly fitted for window 
culture, whilst others require a considerable 
amount of skill to keep them in good health. 
The Maiden-hair, for instance, although in 
such high favour for decoration generally, is 
not one that I should advise window gar¬ 
deners to begin with. It is not a robust 
habited kind, and soon suffers unless the at¬ 
mospheric conditions are to its liking. One 
of the best of room Ferns is Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum ; it is of a harch^Enduring natlir^. and 
can be kept in good iealii]%:th cnange 
of soil for several yefffsr 1 do knbw of 


any Fern that will better bear without suffer¬ 
ing the vitiated atmosphere of a constantly 
heated apartment than this. It has pale 
green, much-divided fronds, and when in 
good condition has a nice appearance. Cyr- 
tomiuw falcatum (the Japan Holly Fern) has 
broad, rich green foliage, as lustrous and 
deep in tint as that of the common Holly. It 
is a distinct and ornamental Fern, that will 
bear with impunity an amount of rough-and- 
ready treatment that would prove fatal to 
most members of the family. It will bear 
cold draughts better than any Fern I know, 
tf frequently repotted and grown along freely, 
it comes to rather large dimensions; but it 
can bo kept in good condition for several 
years without repotting if well attended to 
with water. Polystichum setosura, Phlebo- 
dium aureuni, and Pteris tremula are also 
good for this purpose, and of easy culture. 

The hardy kinds are neglected by window 
gardeners. They are easily grown, and if it 
is desired to fill the window with flowering 
plants in summer, they can be placed in 
the open air. The Hart’e-tongue and its 
varieties are, by reason of their dwarf habit, 
very suitable, and the fronds being of great 
substance, do not suffer much from a dry at¬ 
mosphere or cold currents of air. Poly¬ 
podium cambricum, a form of the common 
Polypody, makes one of the finest window 
Ferns. It is one of the most graceful-habited 
Ferns in cultivation, excelling in this respect 
many exotic kinds, which demand constant 
warmth and much care. It must never be 
forgotten that Ferns love moisture at the 
roots and protection from hot sun. Those 
who have windows fronting north will find no 
difficulty with them, but where the sun can 
shine fully on them during a good portion of 
the day, they must in some way be screened 
from it. This is absolutely necessary, for 
under the influence of hot sunshine the fronds 
take on a yellow tinge, and it is the constant 
verdure that renders this family of decora- 
tivo plants so delightful. Never-failing atten¬ 
tion in watering is the keystone to success. 
Every morning look to each plant, and give it 
the water it requires for the day. Remember 
that a plant that is root-bound requires much 
more moisture than one that has just been 
repotted. During the summer months the 
soil should never be allowed to becomo dry, 
and every week the plants should be taken 
out and be well sprinkled to cleanse the 
foliage. 13. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Salpiglossis for cutting. Among annuals 
that are easily raised from seed, few are more 
useful, either for cutting or in the garden, 
than the Salpiglossis. I am now cutting 
quantities, as the Salpiglossis is one of the 
few things that do well in our light, dry soil 
in hot seasons. Not the least of its many 
good qualities is the wonderful variety of 
colour in the flowers. The late spring" was 
by no means favourable for getting seedlings 
to grow freely in the ope>n air, and I was 
obliged to start the first batch in boxes under 
glass, for being of tender growth when young, 
they are liable to be eaten off by slugs. Later 
sowings have done well in the open, and are 
now flowering very freely. The great draw¬ 
back to so many really beautiful flowers of 
annual growth is the short time they last in 
water after they are cut, but the Salpiglossis 
is by no means short-lived, as even the buds 
that are partly expanded when cut will open 
out fully when put into vases.—J. G. 

Snake Arum (Arum Dracunculus) as a 
room plant. —Tubers of this Arum, potted in 
October or November and kept in a tem¬ 
perate - house, will soon grow, and make 
most elegant, decorative plants, which can 
compete with Palms. It delights in a tem¬ 
perate drawing-room or conservatory, and 
lasts about one month after the flower has 
faded away. Moderate-sized tubers not 
strong enough to flower will produce smaller 
plants, which will last still longer.—D. 
Guiheneuf. 

Drying Catananche ccerulea for winter —I 

should be much obliged if some reader would kindly 
inform me how the Catananche coerulea should be 
gathered and dried for winter decoration? I have 
tried gathering the flowers in the morniug and hang¬ 
ing them up head downwards, but they always close 
up and wither. When and how am I to proceed?— 
E. M. VpicpjjT. 


FERNS. 

ASPLENIUMS. 

For the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or for 
house decoration, 6omo of the Aspleniums are 
among the most useful of all Ferns—light, 
graceful, and symmetrical in habit, with 
bright green fronds, which are of good sub¬ 
stance, and consequently stand a dry atmoH- 
phere better than many Ferns. Those of the 
viviparous group are, perhaps, the most ser¬ 
viceable, and these can be readily propagated 
from the bulbils or 6mall plants which are 
produced on the surface of the fronds. As¬ 
pleniums are, perhaps, rather slower in form¬ 
ing good plants than many of the Pterises, 
Adianturas, etc., but after they once get a 
good start, they grow away more freely, and 
with care the same plants will remain in good 
condition for a considerable time. It is, how¬ 
ever, necessary that young plants should b© 
grown on to succeed those which have be 
come too large, especially where they are re¬ 
quired for table decoration, etc. The As¬ 
pleniums may be propagated either by taking 
off the little bulbils when quite small and 
treating as tender seedlings, or by pegging 
down the fronds on some suitable soil for the 
young plants to form some roots, after which 
they may be removed and potted. The for¬ 
mer method is the better, as it does not inter¬ 
fere with the old plants so much. The bulbils 
may be taken off as soon as they have formed 
the first tiny frond; in some sorts they come 
off freely, while others require some care, 
otherwise a portion of the parent frond will 
come off with them, and it is best to avoid 
this if possible. Pots should be prepared 
before the bulbils arc taken off; they should 
have plenty of drainage, and may be filled to 
within an inch of the top with any rough 
porous soil, and surfaced over with sand, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the last cut up 
small, and all rubbed through a fine sieve. 
Into this the bulbils may be pressed firmly 
after giving the pots a good watering with a 
fine-rosed watering-pot, and placed in the 
close propagating pit. The young plants, 
which should be well shaded, especially for 
the first few days, do not require much heat, 
just enough to prevent damp and stagnation. 
As soon as they begin to grow, a little air 
may be given, and it is essential that the 
plants should be potted off singly before the 
roots get matted together. The Aspleniums 
like a rather light, open soil. Loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with plenty of sand added, 
are a good compost, and should be used in 
rather a rough state. Aspleniums will stand 
exposure better than most Ferns, but they 
thrive best in a shady position, and, although 
they do not require much heat, they should 
not be exposed to dry draughts. 

The following are a few of the most useful 
Aspleniums belonging to the viviparous sec¬ 
tion, the names given being those by which 
they arc most, generally known : A. biforme is 
extensively grown for market, and is one of 
the most useful. It is very prolific, producing 
young plants over the whole surface of the 
fronds. A. Colensoi also finds favour with 
market growers. It is dwarf and compact in 
habit, and begins to produce young plants 
while quite small. A. laxum pumilum is one 
of the handsomest of the genus. It is of in¬ 
termediate growth, with rather finely-cut 
fronds, just dense enough and not too heavy, 
and forms a very pretty table plant. The 
fronds have a bright shining surface, with a 
peculiar greyish shade. This species suc¬ 
ceeds best in a rather higher temperature. 
It does not produce stock so freely as some, 
and the young bulbils should be taken off 
while they are quite small, otherwise they 
fall off and are lost. A. foeniculaceum is 
another useful sort, with finely-cut drooping 
fronds, very useful in a small state, but it 
does not fill up enough in the centre to make 
a pretty plant after it gets beyond a certain 
size. A. nobile somewhat resembles the older 
species, A. viviparum, but is not quite so 
dense, and grows far more freely. A. bulbi- 
ferum must be included among the most use¬ 
ful. There are several intermediate forme 
between this and A biforme, and in the 
various stages of growth it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish them from one another. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDKOBIUM BARBATULUM. 

This species is sometimes grown in collec¬ 
tions under the name of D. Fytchianum, but, 
according to our botanical authorities, D. bar- 
batulum is the correct name. It was dis¬ 
covered in the early part of the last century 
in the forests that cover the mountains in 
western and southern India, usually growing 
on bushes and small trees exposed to full sun¬ 
shine during the dry season. About forty 
years ago Messrs. Veitch exhibited a plant 
in bloom at the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and which was then awarded a second-class I 
certificate. In 1877 Sir Trevor Lawrence 
showed a larger-flowered form, under the i 
name of Dendrobium barbatulum grandi- 
florum, and which received a similar award. 
The deciduous pseudo-bulbs, or stems, are I 
from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and bear 
from ten to twenty flowers in dense, nearly 
terminal racemes. The individual flowers 
measure from 1£ inches to 2 inches across, 
being pure white, or in some varieties faintly 
tinged with rose or lilac. It is well worthy 
of extended culture, especially where white 
Orchid flowers are required. The blooms 


When the terminal leaf at the extremity of 
the new growth is formed, the quantity of 
water applied to the roots should be gradually 
lessened, and when the leaves have fallen, no 
more need be afforded than is necessary to 
prevent the shrivelling of the new pseudo¬ 
bulbs. Keep the plants in a cool, dry house 
while at rest, a temperature of about oO degs. 
being sufficient. When the plants are in 
bloom it is advisable to place them in a 
moderately cool and dry position, as any ex¬ 
cess of moisture is apt to cause the flowers to 
become spotted and useless. 


VEGETABLES. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Would you kindly allow me to 
answer Dr. Penhall’s questions re artificial 
manures, in your issue of August 1st, p. 324? 
First of all, i wonder if he has ever heard of 
how James, the doctor’s gardener, described 
his lot, due to the coming of the motor and 
| the passing of the horse. “Well, James, 
and how’s the garden getting on?” said a 
friend over the wall. “Oh! badly.” “How’s 
I that?” “Why, there’s nee muck these days; 


kainit and basic slag to the land, at the same 
time burning all refuse possible and adding 
it to the mass in the rain-barrels. I may 
mention that basic slag is ideal for fruit- 
trees of all sorts. 

In the spring I would advise him to buy 
“super ” sulphate of potash and sulphate of 
ammonia. Mir them in the proportions of 
about 4, 1, 1, and without delay applj’ to all 
sorts of crops, at the rate of 3 to 4 oz. to 
the square yard. Apply in powder form, 
after a good mixing. Hoe it in or dig it in 
lightly. Do not let it lie in small heaps, but 
dust it over the soil. This is a complete 
manure, theoretically, although I need not 
point out to the doctor the absolute need of 
“humus” or vegetable matter in all soils, 
for many reasons—retention of heat and 
moisture, medium for bacteria, etc., etc. I 
would also advise him to buy at once for one 
shilling Cousin’s “Chemistry of the Garden ” 
(publishers, MacMillan and Co.). 

Rev. J. Bernard Hall. 

C orhridge. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery blanching badly.-I put out some 
Celery-plants in May, on a good soil, but not 
trenched. About two weeks ago I covered them with 
rolls of canvas (old floor-cloth), about 18 inches long. 



Dendrobium barbatulum. 


remain fresh on the plant for a long time. 
The plants should be grown in the smallest 
receptacles it is possible to get them into, 
either shallow pans or pots being preferable 
to baskets, and these should be well drained, 
the plants requiring but a very thin layer of 
compost to root into. The best materials 
for this purpose are a mixture of Osmunda 
and Polypodium fibres. Pot the plants very 
firmly, and during the operation throw in a 
moderate quantity of small crocks, the roots 
delighting to ramble amongst the hard, 
porous material. The surface may be con¬ 
siderably improved by pricking into it a few 
heads of living Sphagnum Moss. After the 
plants have been repotted, whether they are 
freshly imported or old-established specimens, 
a great deal of care in affording water is 
necessary. The safe plan is to keep them on 
the dry side until new roofs are seen pushing 
out from the base of the young growths, after 
this time gradually increasing the amount, 
and when in full growth, watering copiously 
whenever the potting compost is quite dry. 
Until the young growths are fairly well ad¬ 
vanced, keep the plants in a light, airy posi¬ 
tion in the intermediate house, and when 
about half-w'ay through the growing period, 
a few degrees more heat and atmospheric 
moisture will greatly asi ' ‘ ' 1 ” ' " 

development of strong “ 


f assist, toward the. full 
5 flowering•ueerfh^plbs. 


the master’s done Away with his horses and 
lots of manure you gets out of a motor-car 
and two motor bicycles.” 

From experience, I would advise: Every 
autumn, for Potatoes, apply to surface of 
land, after first digging, kainit at rate of 
2 oz. to every square yard. Especially will 
this be beneficial if the land is light, for the 
salt in the kainit will preserve the moisture. 
Kainit, I may say, supplies potash in its 
cheapest form, although it needs to be put 
on in autumn to become safe and available 
for the plant in the following spring. Of 
course, kainit can be generally applied if 
thought fit, although care and common-sense 
must bo used in the case of young bushes. 

I killed two bushes last winter through 
applying the kainit carelessly. Usually I 
weigh it out carefully, and then only good 
ensues. Also in the autumn basic slag may 
be most profitably applied to all soils at the , 
rate of 4 ozs. to even 8 ozs. per square yard, 
and especially will strong land be benefited. | 
Basic slag supplies lime and phosphates to 
the land, but, as with kainit, autumn appli¬ 
cation is necessary, to have the food ready 
or soluble for the bacteria and rootlets in 
spring. If Dr. Penhall has any old water- 
barrels, let him fill them with old leaves, 
etc., adding lime or cheap salt, to hasten 
decay, and empty the household slops on them 
for some weeks (in the casks), and then de¬ 
posit the decaying moss into trenches dug 
and left open all winter. Such trenches are 
ideal for growing Peas and Beetroot in, after 
being closed in when the frosts and snow 
have also co-operated in producing fertile 
soil. In the autumn, “or back-end, as we 
call it in Northumberland, let him apply 


The Celery is now about 2 feet 6 inches high, and is 
i growing all twisted. The centre is coming to the out¬ 
side. Please tell me the reason of this?—J. X. D. 

[We have never before heard of the use of 
strips of floorcloth as bands for blanching 
| Celery, and think that what \ou describe as 
I the twisted growth of the stems, although the 
bands have been on but two weeks, is 
due to the objectionable material used. Still, 
the bands may have been put on too tightly, 
and the Btenis have become twisted in their 
efforts to expand. As a rule, sheets of brown 
paper, cut into strips 9 inches to 12 inches 
wide, are used for the purpose, and one 
famous grower binds tissue paper round the 
6 teras of his plants first under the brown 
paper, because it gives to the stems as they 
grow more readily. To get strong plants, 
whether the ground be trenched or not, it is 
needful to have deep and heavily-manured 
soil beneath them, also to be able whilst be¬ 
ing thus blanched to give liberal supplies of 
liquid-manure. Remove some of the floor¬ 
cloth bands, and use paper as advised.] 
Woodlice in Mushroom-bed —Can you tell me 
what is the best cure for getting Tid of woodlice in a 
Mushroom-bed? I have a bed in a cellar that is just 
commencing to bring Mushrooms, but the woodlice 
are eating them off as fast as they get about the size 
of Peas. Any information as to how to destroy them 
without injury to the Mushrooms would be a great 
favour.—J. G. 

[A correspondent who has had consider¬ 
able experience of these in Mushroom-beds 
writes us that ho finds nothing so efficacious 
as Dalmatian-powder, which he buys in 
canisters from the chemist. He sprinkles it 
about the floors, round about the hot-water 
pipes, in the crevices between the beds and 
walls—in fact, wherever, it is possible for 
them to find a biding place and it- quickly 
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kills them off. He tells us that, there is no¬ 
thing of a poisonous nature in this powder, 
and that, consequently, it can be used with¬ 
out the slightest apprehension.] 

Watercress-bed—Could you kindly inform me 
through your valuable paper what 1 should do with 
a Watercress-bed, about half an acre? I have let it 
grow all the summer, and now the bloom Is jupt- over. 
When would the time be to rut the Cress down?— 
AQt'A. 

[If you had kept your Watercress hard out 
all the summer you should have plenty of 
young, crisp tops to be cutting now, for it is 
in hot weather, if from a cool, clean stream 
of water, that Watercress is most in demand. 
In any case, have all the tops cut hard down 
at once, to induce quite new growth to be 
made. If, at the same time, you can block 
tlio current of the water for a few days, to 
render it quiescent, and were to dress the 
bed with a hundredweight of guano, sprinkled 
evenly over it, that would greatly help to 
fertilise the soil, and cnuse> strong growth to 
follow. Before those were ready to cut, the 
flow of clear water would render it quite 
clean. Really, with so large a bed as half 
an acre you should have one half cleared off i 
each year, some fresh soil a few inches deep 
put down, then that portion planted with 
fresli cuttings and irrigated with water. 
Thus a new bed is soon formed. Seed sown 
also brings fine, robust plants.] 

Lettuces falling- -Can you assign any cause for 
the enclosed Lettuce dying as it has done? They are 
plunted on the ridges between the tVlery-trenehes, 
and now a great many of them are withering with¬ 
out any evident reason. The same thing happened 
last year, so I am anxious to find out if anything 
ran prevent the disaster. There aeetnsMo be no ex¬ 
cessive drought-, and still less was it so last year.— 

S. C. R. 

[The stunted and diseased appearance of 
the Lettuce-plant sent, is of a very unusual 
character, and may be due to some local con¬ 
ditions, such as poisoned soil or some fungoid 
element. The roots seem as if infested with 
the white mycelium of a mould or mildew, 
and, assuming that is the primary cause of 
the trouble, the soil needs a dressing of gas- 
liine the best of all sojl fungicides. It is 
possible that if your Celery trenches arc deep 
the ridges between them in which the Let¬ 
tuces are planted may have a sour element in 
them, and that only exposure to the air or a 
dressing of lime can correct. As you will 
later he using this soil to blanch Celery, it 
will not do to add gas-lime now ; but you may 
give a heavy dusting to it, of fine, fresh, kiln- 
lime, and fork it into the soil before adding 
it to the Celery. If any similar trouble pre¬ 
sents itself, use gas-lime on vacant ground 
at the rate of a bushel per two rods of 
ground.] 

Spinach as a catch-crop. In gardens 
where the soil is light it is a very good plan 
to sow any ground which falls vacant through 
clearing of early crops, and which is not 
wanted for other things, with Spinach, odd 
rows of which come in useful as long as they 
can be allowed to remain to provide supplies, 
which obviates the necessity of beginning on 
the winter Spinach proper until it has got 
strong. Such catch-crops do good in more 
ways than one. The slight preparation the 
surface requires kills ofF multitudes of seed¬ 
ling weeds, and the Spinach itself keeps 
down later weed growth, while it tends also 
to neatness, as nothing looks worse about a 
garden than to see rows of spent Pens and 
other things standing about the ground ac¬ 
companied by the attendant weeds, which 
have escaped the hoe in a busy time. When 
no longer wanted, or when the annual digging 
requires to he done, the Spinach can he 
turned in green, and is of great benefit to 
tlie soil. In closely-cropped gardens there is 
seldom any opportunity for letting ground 
lie fallow during any part of the growing sea¬ 
son, but it sometimes happens that a plot has 
to lie idle for a time or be occupied with a 
catch crop such as I advise, and of the two 
the latter is preferable. Spinach seed is 
cheap, and it takes but little to sow quite a 
large plot. Probably on heavier soil the crop 
taken would hardly repay for the trouble of 
preparing the surface, and no benefit would 
accrue from digging in a green crop later, 
hut, where the soil is very light its value is 
undoubted.—C. 

Digitized by (jQl glC 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Amateurs do not generally 
attempt the propagation of hard wooded 
plants, but with a few bell-glasses and a cool 
greenhouse or frame, the propagation of 
Azaleas and other things is not difficult. 
This is the season for propagating Azaleas 
from cuttings, as the wood now is in the 
right condition, just getting a little firm at 
the base. Years ago we propagated our 
Azaleas, and I may say the varieties were 
better than we have now. The foreign 
Azalea-grower studies the market man and 
the street hawker, so sends over plants which 
produce large flowers, mostly double, that 
certainly make a good show of colour, hut 
for delicacy and refinement arc not equal to 
the Azaleas we grew forty or fifty years ago. 
Then the plants brought into the market arc 
generally flowerless or dead the next season. 
This ought not to be, as Azaleas under 
favourable conditions will live at least a 
quarter of a century, and make plants 5 feet 
or 6 feet high, and nearly as much in dia¬ 
meter. To propagate Azaleas from cuttings 
take some 6-inch pots, half fill them with 
drainage, then fill up to within half an inch’ 
of the top of the pot with sandy peat, and 
press it in firm. Place half an inch of clean 
silver-sand on the surface, and give the 
whole a good watering with a rosed pot. 
Place a suitable-sized Jiell-glass on the sand, 
and press it down so as to leave a mark, 
and inside this mark dibble in the cuttings, 
so that they stand clear of the glass, and do 
not touch each other. The cuttings do not 
want, much trimming ; cut across close to a 
joint near a leaf. When the pot is full, give 
water to settle them in, and when dried a 
little place on the glass and stand in a shady 
part of the greenhouse. If exposed to the 
sun, shade with canvas or paper, and wipe 
the glass quite dry every morning. Water 
when dry by dipping the pots in a pail to the 
rim. 

Stove. - For winter flowering, Eucliaris 
Lilies will be given cool treatment to rest 
them. Being evergreen, they must not. be 
dried off, as that has a weakening effect upon 
the bulbs, hut less water will Ik* required 
while the plants are resting. There are 
several forms of Gesneras which are useful 
during the autumn and winter. G. zebrina 
is a striped-leaved variety; G. cinnabarina 
has crimson foliage, with orange and red 
spikes of flowers. The bulbs in appearance 
resemble enlarged Achimenes, and are 
usually started in spring or early summer, 
grown in a shady pit with warmth either in 
pans or pots. One plant will l>e enough for 
a 5-inch pot, or eight, or a dozen bulbs may 
be planted in a large pan. A mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand will he suitable. The 
shrubby Hibiscuses are very bright from this 
onwards. Those used to make a very bright 
effect in the annexe attached to the Victoria- 
house at Kew in September and later. They 
are not difficult to propagate and grow. 
Most, of them have red or rose-coloured 
flowers. Hibiscus Cooperi has variegated 
foliage, rather pretty and useful for cutting. 

The unheated vinery. In a favourable 
season Grapes will ripen in a perfectly cold 
house—nt least, so far as regards artificial 
heat, in a good aspect,. The best aspect for 
a span-roofed house for all purposes is when 
the house runs north and south—that is to 
say, the sloping glass roofs are east and west. 

I have seen Grapes in a north aspect, but 
such Grapes, iT they colour up, will not keep. 
We 1 mve a house planted with Vines in a 
western aspect. One might, say it is un¬ 
healed, because there are no visible means 
of heating, hut it is a corridor house, run 
ning across the ends of a block of span- 
roofed structures, and by opening the doors 
of connecting houses warmth enough can be 
obtained to keep out frost, hut not enough to 
dry up damp, and, therefore, although Black 
Hamburgh and Alicante grow large and 
colour well, there is a difficulty in keeping 
them, and they have to Ik* cleared off ln*fore 
the end of October. Twice there has been 
a little mildew in the house, but Campbell's 
sulphur vaporiser has checked it without 
leaving ar.v stain. There is a water-tap in 
this lions-*, and our boys in fetching water 


from this tap sometimes leave the door open, 
and there is nothing worse than an open 
door for introducing mildew. The sulphur 
vaporiser makes cure work, when promptly 
used, and it is well to know this in dealing 
with cold-houses. Mv experience leads me to 
the conclusion that fairly good Grapes mav 
be grown under a glass' roof anywhere, in 
any aspect, but unless well ripened they will 
not keep, and Grapes may colour well‘with¬ 
out being quite ripe enough to keep. 

Tomatoes for winter.— The worst months 
for Tomatoes are February and March. By- 
growing an early variety—say, Sunrise—and 
treating the plants liberally in the way of 
topdressing, on the young shoots which break 
away all over the main stems, as the first 
crop is gathered and the old foliage cleared 
away, a good second crop will he pro¬ 
duced that will continue to rijwn till 
late in January, and then with the 
turn of the day they are exhausted, and we 
must fall back upon young plants. If Toma¬ 
toes are planted in a light, roomy house in 
June, they will continue to grow' and set the 
blossom freely until and during October, and 
these late fruits will give a supply in a warm- 
house till the end of January, and if cuttings 
are rooted or seeds sown now or soon, to 
have strong, young plants to turn out into 
a light, warm-house by the end of December 
or beginning of the new year, there may be 
ripe fruit in April, which is as soon as they 
will ripen and colour well. They may be 
grown yin pots or boxes, but I have always 
had a better crop by planting in narrow beds 
of good soil on each side of light, span- 
roofed houses, training the plants under the 
roof. Then all the middle of the house can 
be used for other purposes. 

Plants for indoors. Where the electric 
light is used. Palms, especially Kentias, are 
very lasting. We have had large Palms in¬ 
doors in corridors and on staircases for 
months without being changed, and they are 
as fresh as when they were taken in. A man 
attends to the watering, and sponges the 
dust off when required. Of course, Aspi 
distras are everlasting; India-rubbers also 
keep well, but flowering plants are not. so 
lasting, and, therefore, tliey must Ik* changed 
when the flowers fade, ns nothing looks so 
had as a flowering plant in the sear and yel¬ 
low leaf. Large, white Marguerites keep 
fairly well, and good specimens of Achimenes 
are fairly lasting, bht at. this season graceful 
green foliage is most in request.. 

Outdoor garden. —Hardy annuals for 
spring bedding may be sown about the second 
or third week in August,. Sow thinly in 
rather poor, firm soil, so that the plants may 
be dwarf and sturdy. The following will 
move well : Godetias. Clarkias, Candytuft, 
Silene compact,a, Limnanthes Douglasi. 
Saponaria calabria. Cornflowers, Larkspur 
Branching. Poppies do not, transplant well, 
so should be sown thinly where they are to 
flower. The Shirley Poppies ore useful for 
cutting. They may be sown thinly in autumn 
and again in spring. Cuttings of exhibition 
Pansies may )>e rooted now in a prepared bed 
or in boxes in a shady frame. Tin* exhibi¬ 
tion or florist’s Pansy, as we knew it. years 
ago, seems to have disappeared, though Pan¬ 
sies are largely grown in beds and borders 
mostly from seeds. Hollyhocks are very 
effective. Very few named varieties are 
grown from cuttings now. Seedlings seem 
to satisfy the grower. Those who wish to 
raise plants from cuttings may do so now by 
cutting up the small stems into single joints 
and inserting them round the sides of pots 
in a shady frame. Remove faded floweis 
from Roses ami Pelargoniums. 

Fruit garden. —I think the Apricot lias not 
generally been a success in a pot—at least, l 
have never been quite satisfied with it. So 
grown, possibly it might be better on its own 
roots, and as Apricots come fairly true from 
seeds, for though the fruits on some seedling 
trees may he better than others, all the 
seedling trees 1 have known have produced 
fairly good fruit, and those who have plenty 
of wall space might do something with seed¬ 
lings, as the trees soon come into bearing, 
and somethyjg might be done with Apricots 
in cool-house*. So far as my experience 
goes, Apricots will noCbcar much forcing, 
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l)ufc, planted in a cool-house and trained 
[ifoout 18 inches from the glass, with a roller 
blind or some other means of protecting the 
bjossoms on cold nights, no artificial heat 
would be required; but the means of ventila¬ 
tion must be as perfect as possible. In this 
I think Apricots may be made to pay, 
pnq, if packed in small, neat boxes, they will 
fQon create a demand. Green Gage and 
other good dessert Plums might be treated in 
same way, now that, glass culture is re¬ 
ceiving more attention. Early Peaches on 
warm walls are now ripening, and the young 
growths should be trained so as not to shade 
tpe fruits. If the trees were mulched there 
will be moisture enough in the border to 
finish the early varieties, but late kinds, if 
the weather continues dry and hot, may have 
another soaking of liquid-manure. Vines on 
Walls should have the young shoots thinned 
and stopped, and if the position is a dry 
one, mulch and water will he required, to 
prevent the appearance of mildew. 

Vegetable garden. —This is the season to 
sow what are termed winter Onions. Sown 
in'well-broken up land, they may come after 
early Potatoes. Give a dressing of short 
nianure and a sprinkling of soot, forked in. 
Tread the land to make it firm. The kinds 
of Onions usually sown in spring may be 
sown in addition to the usual Tripoli varie¬ 
ties. All Onions are hardy enough if sown 
op firm land. Transplant in spring. Onions 
sown now will escape the maggot. Winter 
Spinach may be sown now and again towards 
tlie end of the month, to at and the winter. 
Transplant strong roots of Parsley to a warm 
site where a frame can lie placed over it in 
whiter. Shorten the roots a little, and cut 
a\Vav the large, old leaves, so that new 
growth may he made before winter. Pull 
>ip and harvest the spring-sown Onions when 
growth is completed. In the south a further 
sowing of early Cabbage may be made about 
m middle of the month. If the bed of 
spring Cabbages is intended to lie left, cut 
atvay old leaves, and place a mulch of manure 
between the rows. If Lon^pod or Broad 
Beans are cut down to within 8 inches or 
v inches of the ground and a mulch of 
manure given, if the plants are healthy a 
fitfi crop may be obtained. Sow Chervil and 
enf herbs for drying. 

K. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

August Dili .—Sowed seeds of several kinds 
of ornamental Asparagus. These are largely 
grown for cutting and other decorative work. 
Shifted on Begonias for w inter blooming, and 
PHinsettias are placed in flowering pots, 
mostly 6 inches in diameter. They grow well 
in loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Staking 
Chrysanthemums which are grown as bush 
plants for cutting. Put in cuttings of Ficus 
efastica. 

August 18th. Sowed a collection of hardy 
annuals. Pricked out Canterbury Bells and 
ot)Ver Campanulas, and sowed seeds of Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis. This ought to have 
been sown a little earlier, but was over¬ 
looked, but we have plants coming on. 
Potted off seedlings of various kinds, includ¬ 
ing Humea elegans. Sowed Schiznnthus 
Ywisetoneiisis in a box, and shall prick off 
iiljo small pots and grow under glass for 
spring-blooming in conservatory. 

August 19th .—Sowed Cucumber-seeds for 
planting in autumn and winter-house next 
month. Taking up earliest Potatoes. We 
want the land for other crops. Having a 
pretty good supply of manure of several 
kinds, including chemicals, we keep t lie 
ground fully cropjied, changing the crops 
for each plot as often as possible. With 
plenty of manure and deep culture there is 
not much to trouble about. 

August 20th .—Looked over young wall 
trees to train in young shoots left for exten¬ 
sion. Finished the summer pruning of fruit- 
trees. The trees will not make much more 
growth now, and the main thing is ripening 
wood and fruit; the two generally come 
along together. Wall trees in dry, hot posi¬ 
tions may yet have watejv^xcept PeacJies 

ripening. Thin out the y* -- J ' ,1 :nJ — 

berries, and cut out old 


rees in dry, hot posi- 
atep^xcept PeacJies 

raaogfc 


August 21st .—Potting off seedling Aralias 
and Grevilloas. Shifted on Cyclamens ; will 
be kept in cool pits or frames, shaded in the 
hottest part of the day. Sprinkled and 
closed for an hour or two at four o’clock, and 
opened again in the evening. Planting new 
beds of Strawberry Givon’s Late Prolific 
and Royal Sovereign. Sir Charles Napier 
and Paxton are also grown. Finished pot¬ 
ting Strawberries for forcing. 

August 22nd.- The hoe is used every 
spare moment. In this respect the prover¬ 
bial stitch in time is important, and saves 
much labour in the future. Land intended 
to be converted into lawn by sowing Grass 
seeds next month is being prepared by 
manuring and digging. A couple of drains, 
3 feet deep, have been run through the lowest 
part, where the land was damp. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 4th, 1908. 

The usual fortnightly meeting was held on 
the above-named date, and, as might have 
been expected on the day following the 
August Bank Holiday, the exhibition was by 
no means up to its usual standard, while the 
visitors were not numerous. 

The collection of Gladioli from Messrs. 
Kelway and Sons, l angport, filled one of the 
long tables, and included many of their 
choicest varieties. Messrs. II. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, also filled a long table with 
finely-grown plants of Campanula isophylla. 
The varieties chiefly represented were C. i. 
alba, C. i. Mayi, and C. i. gloriosa, the last 
named being of more compact and erect- 
growing habit, and very profuse flowering. 
Some well flowered Ixoras and white and red 
Lapagerias in 6-incli pots were also shown, 
together with many choice Ferns. Messrs. 
Webb and Brand, Saffron Walden, brought, 
an admirable lot of Hollyhocks in such self¬ 
colours as rose, pink, blush, yellow, maroon, 
white, and carmine; these old-time favourites 
attracted attention. Cut spikes and baskets 
of single blooms set in Moss were displaj ed, 
and while in each case the flowers were very 
fine and the spikes well filled, we cannot but 
deprecate the plan of cutting away the tops 
of the spikes. Doubtless this was done for 
convenience in packing. At the same time, 
the spikes are liereft, of much of their unique 
character bv so doing. 

The herbaceous Phloxes from Messrs. 
T. S. Ware and Co., Limited, Feltham, were, 
very fine, and a large number of brilliantly- 
flowered varieties was staged. Flambeau, 
Etna, Miss Pemberton, Le Sieole, Fried 
Fraulein von Lassburgh (white), were noted 
among the many sorts shown. Sweet Peas 
were shown in capital form by Messrs. J. K. 
King and Co., Coggesliall, who had quite a 
large and representative gathering of the 
loading sorts in commerce. Dahlias and 
hardy herbaceous flowers came from Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawdey, the Dahlias be¬ 
ing represented by both single and Cactus 
varieties. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kesion, Kent, 
had a small gathering of herbaceous flowers 
and cut flowering shrubs, such things as Des- 
fontainea spinosa, Berheridopsis corailina, 
Romnoya Coulteri, and Enibothrium cocci- 
nemn being remarked among the latter. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. Covent Garden, had 
an interesting lot of seedling plants of Euca¬ 
lypti from seeds sown in January last, some 
fourteen more or less distinct species being 
arranged for comparison. Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans, had a small group of 
Orchids, in which were many choice kinds; 
Vanda amirna var. Sandeme, a natural 
hybrid between V. Roxburghi and V. 
coerulea, with violet and blue flowers, was 
very interesting, while Sophro-Cattleya 
Warnhamensis var. J. M. Black (Sophronitis 
grandiflora x Cattleya amethystoglossa). with 
a solitary ruby-red flower with yellow throat, 
came from Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Streatham, 
and received a first-class certificate. 

A collection of fruit-trees from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
included such Peaches as Royal George, 
Prince of Woles, Thos. Rivers, and Belle 
Bauce, while of Nectarines Lord Napier and 
Goldoni were noted. Of Plums there were, 
finely-fruited examples of The Czar, Jeffer¬ 
son/and Denniston’s Improved. Apples in- 
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eluded The Gladstone and Charles Ross, 
Pears Doyenne d’Ete, while of Figs such as 
Bourjassote Grise, Negro Largo, Brown Tur¬ 
key, and Black Ischia were noteworthy. The 
trees in all cases tvere heavily laden witli 
fruits of the finest description, at once de¬ 
noting the highest culture. Of much in¬ 
terest, too, was the collection of some fifty 
or more varieties of dw T arf French Beans 
from the Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Holborn. These were from a sowing made 
in the open ground on May 15th la-st, the 
result being bushy plants of about 2 feet or 
rather less abundantly laden with the pods. 
We were impressed by Perpetual, which has 
received an award of merit; Ne Plus Ultra, 
Earliest of All, very free, and regarded as 
an improved Ne Plus Ultra, Newington 

Wonder, and Wythes’ Early Gem. Improved 

Stringless, Canadian Glory, Leonard’s 

Stringless, arc all of the stringless type, while 
Selected Canadian Wonder is an exceedingly 
prolific variety, producing clusters of long, 
fleshy Beans. Mrs. W. H. Plowman, 

16a, Chapter-street, Westminster, had a very 
nice exhibit of bottled fi nits and preserves. 
Of the former we noted Cherries, Apples, 
Gooseberries, Apricots, Red Currants, and 
others. There were also good examples of 
Black Currant and other jellies in the finest 
possible condition. 

A complete list, of awards appears in onr 
advertisement columns. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, lcknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at. 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardenino Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed. 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should Tie sent separately. 

Cross-bred hen (7. //. G.).- This fowl was 
suffering from liver disea.se in its last, stages. 
It appears to he parasitic in its origin. From 
the particulars given it would seem that your 
method of keeping poultry is quite satisfai- 
tory, although it would be letter to give 
them sharp flint grit instead of the gravel 
you refer to. ]f possible, move them to fresh 
land altogether, and reduce their food allow¬ 
ance. By way of medicine you had better 
give them some steel or iron tonic in their 
drinking water, and liver powder every two 
or three days in their soft food.—J. Free¬ 
man. 

Sulphur to poultry moulting (C. IF. A.). 
—Moulting generally commences during July, 
August, or September, and by it is meant the 
dropping out of the old feathers, these being 
replaced in the course of a month or six 
w'eokfi by an entirely new set. There is no 
mistaking the commencement of I he moult , 
ae the place quickly becomes strewn with 
feathers; the birds themselves are somewhat, 
listless, and their plumage loses its brilliant 
lustre. The sulphur should he supplied in 
the form of flowers of sulphur, and it should 
he powdered and mixed with the morning 
mash or else a little dissolved in the drinking- 
water. About a tablespoonful for every 
twenty birds is the best proportion.—E. T. B. 


Seedsmen’s successes. — Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, the King’s Seedsmen, Wordslcy, 
Stourbridge, have achieved unparalleled suc¬ 
cess at the important horticultural exhibi¬ 
tions in 1908, among their latest triumphs 
being a gold medal for vegetables at the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London; gold 
medal at the great Yorkshire gala for Glox¬ 
inias and Melons; silver cup at Wolver¬ 
hampton for vegetables. Sweet Peas, and 
Gloxinias; gold medal and silver cup at. 
Hanley for vegetables and Sweet Peas; 
silver-gilt medal at the R.H.S. Temple 
Show, London, for Calceolarias ; gold medal 
at Cardiff for vegetables and Sweet Pen*; 
silver-gilt medal at the National Sweet Pea 
Show, London, for Sweet Peas, etc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the snider are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be. used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate, piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folio winy 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming- flowers, shrubs, etc .—Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences Iwtwcen varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples shmring the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Planting Hepaticas, Primulas, etc. C F. C. 

Brai/).—September or early October would be :i good 
time to plant the subjects you name for spring 
flowering, and it will be decidedly to the advantage 
of the plants to get them into their places as early 
as possible. 

The Sweet Alyssum (Koniga maritima, eyn. 
Alysium maritimum) (S. S'.).— This is an annual with 
white flowers, useful as a carpeting plant and for 
edgings, it grows on the tops of walls in the west 
country and in saudy pluces. In such situations it is 
perennial, but in gardens is treated ns an annual, 
sowing itself freely. There is a variegated form. 

Carnations from cuttings (S. M. Horner).— 
Prepare a bed of fine, gritty soil under the partial 
shade of a fruit-tree, and take the cuttings in the 
usual way. Trim off the lower leaves, and then 
split the stem of the cutting with a sharp knife and 
insert a small stone to keep the cut part open. In¬ 
sert the cutting in the prepared bed, and water 
freely, and you will find that at least DO per cent, 
will root, and, with care, make good plants. 

Orange-fungus on Roses (Redbrooks).—Ye3-, 
your Roses have been attacked by what is known as 
Orange-fungus. No real harm follows the uppearance 
of this, excepting the premature defoliation, which, 
of course, is a great drain on the plant. There is no 
remedy for it, but in order to lessen its attack you 
should pick oil the affected leaves and burn them, 
syringing the plants afterwards with soup and water 
in which a handful of sulphur has been mixed. 

Erigeron mucronatus (T.).— You are quite right 
about this plant, and your specimen is correctly 
named. It is a charming little plant with coloured 
blossoms almost Daisy-like in character, hut of a 
pink-red hue, and afterwards nearly white. The 
plant is often met with under the name of Vitta- 
denia triloba, and makes an excellent summer rock 
plant, of easy culture and spreading quite freely. 
Jn a largo group 2 feet or more across there are 
always several shades of colour that make it both 
interesting and pretty. 

Clematises, pruning (Mrs. Iteadnell).— The two 
Clematises you mention— Wm. Kennet and alba 
niagna—belong to the lanuginosa section, which is 
summer flowering, and needs pruning annually. The 
best time to prune Clematises belonging to the lanu¬ 
ginosa section is in February, when a portion of the 
old flowering wood should he removed, cutting out at 
the same time all the weak and exhausted growths. 
In the spring, when pruning has been done, the plant 
will be benefited by a mulch of half rotten dung, 
and, if the weather should be hot and dry, copious 
waterings should be given. 

Bordeaux mixture (H\ B.).— The preparation on 
the leaves you send is Bordeaux mixture, which can 
be made in the following way:—Get 2 lb. of sulphate 
of copper from a chemist, and dissolve it in a large 
wooden tub by soaking it in hot water, say, 2 gallons. 
Then dissolve in a pail 2 lb. of fresh lime. When 
both materials are quite dissolved, put the two 
liquids together in the tub, and stir in 2 lb. of 
treacle to make it sticky. Then add IS gallons of 
water, and the liquid will be ready for use. It should 
be thrown over the plants in the form of a fine 
epray, and two applications ten days apart should be 
given to do the plants real service. 

Treatment of Tree Pseony <S. A. M.).— It would 
ho a very great pity to cut away the spreading 
growths of the Tree-Pieony, for it increases in 6ize 
but slowly. Despite your statement that it is im¬ 
possible to stake it without breaking, we think that 
if taken in hand when the leaves have fallen, by the 
exercise of a little patience and coaxing a fairly- 
bliapely plant might be formed. Cutting nway the 
old wood would certainly prevent it flowering next 
year, and probably two or three years after that. 
It is very seldom that a Tree-Picony can be in¬ 
creased by division, and seeds are rarely obtained. 
Such being the case, they are usually propagated by 
grafting the growing tops on to pieces of the roots, 
either of their own class or some of the herbaceous 
Lection. 

Hardy garden plants (F. M.).— The months of 
April and May are somewhat early for the better 
class of hardy plants suitable for cutting—that is, 
of the height you name. Of course, there are Tulips 
of many sections, and Daffodils galore, and quite a 
large number of goodjlmve-ring alpines- These latter, 
however, are outsjne the--^eope of I your inquiry. 
Among the tloweriiig plaits!: t lie M lie stated are 


Doronicum aiwtriacum, D. caucaslcum, and D. Harpur 
Crewe, all yellow flowered; Achillea mongolica, 
white; Trollius of sorts, yellow and orange; Iris ger- 
manica, blue; and I. g. Princess of Wales, white. 
Following the above, late in May or early in June, 
Pyrethrums, single and double, are plentiful, also a 
great host of Spanish and flag Irises in the latter 
montli, when a large number of good things begin 
their flowering. Late May to mid June is especially 
rich in flag Irises, and these aie very beautiful in 
the cut state. 

Vallota purpurea (.4.).—It. would be hard to 
name a more beautiful plant for the decoration of 
the greenhouse or conservatory during the autumn 
months than this. It is equally valuable when grown 
in small pots either for the sitting-room or for the 
decoration of the dinner-table associated with j 
Maiden hair or any light, graceful Ferns. A miBtako 
is sometimes made in drying off the bullis in winter— 
a practice productive of much harm and an almost 
certain preventive of the plant blooming the follow¬ 
ing year. Potting should take place as soon as the 
flowering is poet giving a compost of three parts rich 
loam and one part well decomposed cow-manure, 
leaf-mould, and coarse sand. The plants should be 
given a light place in a warm greenhouse and kept 
steadily growing, but unto! February very little 
water will be required. As the days grow longer 
more root moisture will be required, and from June 
till they throw up their flower-stems a cool pit facing 
south will grow them well. The flowers remain in 
good condition for a considerable time if shaded from 
strong sunshine; Indeed, old exhibitors of stove and 
greenhouse plants—who always included a large speci¬ 
men of this telling subject in their autumn collec¬ 
tions—by retarding them in a north aspect house 
made the same plants do duty at several shows. If 
a few plants are reserved for successful work, and 
are kept In a north or very cool-house until well Into 
the spring, and afterwards urged on in more genial 
temperature, a supply of bloom may be had for 
several months. 

Gloxinias, propagating, from leaves (J. R 

M.).— This beautiful class of plants can be easily 
raised from seed, but any varieties of exceptional 
merit may be selected and increased by propagating 
from leaves. For this purpose well matured leaves 
should he taken; they may be cut through the mid¬ 
rib as well as the principal lateral ribs at distances of 
about an inch apart. They may be laid flat on the 
surface of the propagating bed, which should pre¬ 
viously be prepared by surfacing it over with some 
fresh Cocoa nut fibre refuse, with which a little sand 
may bo mixed. After the leaves are placed on the 
surface a little dry sand may be put over each cut. 
The bed should he fairly moist, hut no water used 
after the leaves are laid down. If the bed gets too 
dry a little water may be given, but this should be 
done without wetting the surface of the leaves. If 
kept close and in a moderate bottom heat, corms 
will soon begin to form at each cut. Gloxinia leaves, 
being very fleshy, are liable to rot off if not carefully 
treated. They will naturally decay after the corms 
are beginning to swell, but if premature decay ap¬ 
pears, the affected part should be cut off and dry 
sand used to dry up the moisture. The young corms 
may be taken out of the propagating bed as soon as 
the’ leaves arc well dried off or they may be left for 
some time. When taken out they should be put into 
pans of sand and just covered. The pans may be 
kept on a shelf in a warm house, and the sand 
should be kept moist enough to prevent the corms 
shrivelling. They may be kept in this way until they 
begin to start into growth, when they should be taken 
out and potted singly into small pots, treating them 
as recommended for seedlings. Gloxinias are often 
grown in too much heat and over-shaded. When 
grown under cooler treatment and w’ell exposed to 
the light they make better plants, the flowers also 
being of greater substance nod lasting longer, while 
they are also less liable to the attacks of thrips, 
etc. 

TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Yew-hedge (Yew Hedges).— The 
cutting down ought to have been done in April. Old- 
established plants like those you have often suffer 
from dryness at the root, and if it is so in your case 
you will find an occasional soaking of water very 
beneficial, with, after you have cut the hedge down, 
a top-dressing of rotten manure. Seeing your hedge 
is so overgrown and bare at the bottom, we should 
feel inclined to grub it up, trench and manure the 
ground well, and put in its place a Holly-hedge, 
choosing strong seedling plants for the purpose. This, 
we think, would in the end be the most satisfactory 
plan. 

Pruning Lilacs (C. H. M. TP., Fork).—We should 
advise you to leave your Lilacs alone until they 
flower in the spring of 1009, and then you can cut 
them hack. You will have, however, to be cureful, 
as it is by no means certain, however carefully you 
prune, or how favourable the season may be for sub¬ 
sequent growth, that your bushes will make flower¬ 
ing wood for the year after. The error has been in 
past years, when a slight pruning of the younger 
wood, or even a pinching of the shoots that were in¬ 
clined to grow too fast would have kept the plants 
in bush form. Give your plants a good soaking of 
water, and then supply a heavy mulch of some 
rotten manure. This will save the watering-pot, and 
retain the moisture in the soil. Syringa is the 
botanic name for Lilac. 

FRUIT. 

Pears spotted (Dr. Borne*).—Your Pears have 
been attacked by the black-spot fungus, for which 
spray the tree in November and early in February 
with caustic alkali solution, and with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture just before the tree blossoms, soon after the 
fruit is set. anti once or twice afterwards, as may be 
deemed advisable. If possible or practicable to do 
so, lift the roots in November, and search for tap¬ 
roots under the ball or base of the tree, which sever 
with a long-handled chisel. The trench you will 
have to open to carry out the above recommendations 
should then be filled in with turfy loam, wood-ashes, 


or charred refuse, adding some bone-meal and a little 
lime rubbish in a fine state if the loam is of an 
adhesive nature, and mulch the surface when com¬ 
pleted: 

Treatment of early Peaches (Anxious).—In 
order that the foliage may be maintained fresh as 
long aa possible, plenty of air should be afforded 
both day and night. With bright sunshine the 
borders are apt to get dry and the foliage infested 
with red-spider. To prevent this troublesome pest 
from doing much mischief, see that the trees are 
washed occasionally, and that the border is kept 
moist . Many of the evils attending early forced trees 
may be traced to neglect after the fruit is gathered. 
When the borders are allowed to become too dry the 
leaves fall prematurely, which is often the cause of 
the buds dropping when forcing commences. With 
later houses from which the fruit has been gathered, 
every precaution should be taken to keep the foliage 
healthy, us it is only by so doing that the buds can 
be properly developed. 

Musa Cavendish! (A.).—There are, perhaps, 
many and various reasons for the somewhat rare 
occurrence of the fruiting of Musas, some of which 
are, doubtless, the amount of space required under 
gluas for their accommodation, and the great heat 
that must be accorded them if the fruiting is to he 
in any way successful. To these and other reasons is 
due the fact that fruiting examples are usually only 
seen in very large gardens and where ample space is 
at command for their accommodation. It can 
scarcely be said of these (as of some tropical, heat- 
loving subjects), that they are difficult to grow, for, 
on the contrary, they are among . the easiest, pro¬ 
vided the two great essentials (heat and moisture) 
are at command. Indeed, these are their chief re¬ 
quirements, particularly eo during their season of 
growth, for, as a matter of fact, much of the suc¬ 
cess which is achieved in the culture of these noble 
habited subjects is really due to sustaining a high 
temperature from the moment the sucker is planted 
tail its gigantic inflorescence has issued from the 
summit of its trunk like stem and the fruits de¬ 
veloped to their full size. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

S. S.— We hope to publish an article on Daturas 

(Brugmansia) in an early Issue.- J. G. Swan. — It U 

very difficult to advise without knowing something 
of the soil nnd whether you want the hedge ns a 
fence against cat-tie, etc. If so, there is nothing 
better than the common Thom. We should also 
suggest a hedge of Holly, than which there is nothing 
better. Prepare the ground well, and procure young, 
sturdy seedlings. The Privet is of no value whatever 

as a hedge.- Hilda Leese.— No need to be at- all 

alarmed. There is no disease whatever on the 

Grapes you send ue.- Greenhorn.—As you say the 

whole of the house you give the size of “ stands in 
a covered shed,” it is absurd to think of growing 

any plants therein. - R. J. S.— Your Roses have 

been attacked by the Orange fungus, see reply to 
“ Insignio,” in our issue of June 20th, page 240. The 
plants are evidently in want of food. Give them a 
good mulching of rotten manure and water freely, 
more especially as your soil Is " light and dusty.”— 
Blotting-pad.— See article, “Tufted "Punsies Failing,” 
in our Issue of August 8th, page 33C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —Chas. Jones.— 1, Lintris pyc- 
nostachya; 2, The Willow Gentian (Gentiona aselepl- 

adea); 3, Veronica Andersoni variegata.- Culver.— 

Elmagnua pungens variegata.- D. C.—Campanula 

lactiflora.- G. H. Raynor.— The Alexandrian Laurel 

(Ruscu 6 racemosus). - F. Gilpin.— The Blue Cupiddle 

(Catanancho coerulea).- S. W. G.— Odontoglossuni 

cordatum.- Baro.— We cannot undertake to name 

florist flowers.- J. G. Ilardham.— Leycesteria for- 

mosu.- A. T. B. A'.—The Buy Willow (Salix pent- 

andra); not a good hedge or fence plant, hut suit¬ 
able for growing by water.- Mary Benger.— Pot ell- 

tiila lacinosa.- M. J. b. W.— Gillia uggregnta var. 

- Miss Macausland.— Impossible to name from 

specimens sent, which had all fallen to pieces.— 

B. and S.— Maurandya Barclayana. - Bog Bean.— 

The specimen you send is evidently an Anchusa, but- 
without bottom leaves it is somewhat difficult to be 

quite sure.- C. It.— Either Lady Gay or Dorothy 

Perkins, flowers had all fallen.-.4. M. L. B. G. I — 

The Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica).- 

Don.— Cannot name from such a poor specimen.- — 
Mrs. Edwyn.—Ro&e had fallen to pieces; 2, Quito 
impossible to name ffom the leaves you send, "e 

must have flowers as well as foliage. - Long Reader. 

—We do not undertake to name florist flowers.— 
R. II. Brew.— Kindly send a fresh specimen, the one 
to hand is too dried up to be quite sure as to the 
name. Wo do not reply to queries by poet.— Col- 
wood.—The Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).— 
Miss Sherwin.— The Cypress Spurge (Euphorbia Cypa- 

rissias).- Fiveways.— See reply to “ H. C. K-." rr 

Lettuces failing, page 354. 

Name of fruit.— Chas. Rose.— Your Plum, judg¬ 
ing from the description you give, is probably the 
White Magnum Bonum, sometimes known as tin 1 
Yellow Magnum Bonum. We should like to sec sonic 
fruits a little later on. The cause of the failure to 
swell is, we fear, due to over-cropping. Try what a 
good mulch of manure and heavy watering will do 
at the same time thinning down the crop consider¬ 
ably. _ 


Catalogues received — E. H. Krclage and Son. 
Haarlem, Holland.—Genera/ Catalogue ol Bulbs .— 
John A. Laing, Seal Chart, near Sevenoake, Kent. - 

List of Flowering Bulbs and Roots. -Polrnan-Mooy. 

Haarlem, Holland.— Price List of Bulbs and Flower- 

roots. -linage and Schmidt.*-] List of Bulbs, etc .— 

W. CTifcbiish and Son, llighga'c. N.— List of Carna¬ 
tions and Finks; Catalogue of Bulbs, etc. 
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HARDY FLOWERS IN LATE SUMMER. 
Some friends of mine complain that most of 
their hardy flowers disappear in July, and 
I have been looking to see how far they are 
justified. My observations have extended 
over the end of July and the beginning of 
August, and my conclusion is that if people 
have no good hardy flowers at that season it 
is their own fault. The tnll Phloxes alone— 
and they are exquisite in beauty and variety 
of colour at this time—are easily grown, lov¬ 
ing moist and peaty soil, if one can get it, 
and plenty of water. Good kinds are easily 
got, and at least one grower I know is very 
successful in raising beautiful kinds from 
seed. 

After these, and the handsomest of all sum¬ 
mer flowers, are the Carnations, the hardy, 
£elf-coloured kinds. Nothing else is eo cheery 
and handsome in effect in the choicer flower 
garden. They cannot be grown well in many 
soils without layering, which should take 
place at the end of July, and, perhaps, early 
in August in favourable soils. This must be 
done regularly, or in many cases we shall not 
succeed. There is no limit to their hardi¬ 
ness, and they are often very beautiful in 
cold districts in the north. 

Roses where the Teas and China kinds are 
grown well are often in fine perfection at 
this time, and although they, like other 
things, may suffer from sudden storms, a few 
hours of fine weather will usually make good 
the loss. 

Few people grow them well, but the Peru¬ 
vian Lilies are often showy at this season, and 
well worthy of more care than they get, but 
they want warm and open soils and warm 
situations. By the waterside there is not a 
little beauty, especially from Loosestrife, 
Arrowheads, and the splendid Water Lilies, 
where they are taken care of, and rats and 
other enemies kept under. 

Clematises, when carefully grown, if pos¬ 
sible from layers, are glorious in the flower 
garden at "this time, and then there 
come in the splendid varieties of the 
scarlet Lobelia. It is the best time for 
Sweet Peas, and the better varieties of 
the Everlasting Pea are not to be de¬ 
spised. Then, again, We have the Japanese 
Windflower in its now numerous forms, 
Pentstemons, and the feathery Statice lati- 
folia, with Gladioli, Hollyhocks, and Dahlias. 
Where the Tufted Pansies are well cared for 
they are now in fine bloom. 

Pyes are at last being opened to the beauty 
and fitness for our gardens of our native 
Heaths and those of Western Europe. The 
autumnal kinds begin to flower in July—the 
very time when we are said to lose mast of 
our hardy flowers—and they last longer and 
are as beautiful as any plants can be, though 
they are seldom grown in any broad or simple 

Google* 


FRUIT. 

ROOTING STRAWBERRY LAYERS. 

A somewhat varied practice obtains in 
rooting the layers for future planting. The 
object of most growers is to possess well- 
rooted runners at the least possible expendi¬ 
ture of cost and labour. The more common 
practice is, perhaps, that of layering into 
small pots, for in this way the plants are 
conveniently handled, and, moreover, grow 
well after planting, assuming they come from 
strong parents, and are not kept in the small 
pots long enough to become starved. If 
allowed to become badly root-bound, there is 
a distinct loss in their early establishment, 
and in outdoor beds it is most important to 
have them rooted in good time and planted 
as early in August as possible to ensure a 
crop worth gathering in the season following. 

If layered late, the crop from yearling beds 
is often not worth troubling about, while the 
same plants and on exactly the same plot 
I may, if layered early, be made to provide 
quite a useful crop of large, well-developed 
berries. It is common knowledge that the 
finest produce come** from young plants— 
those in which the first flush of vigour is yet 
unexpended. No one will deny that though 
the older beds afford the greater profit, the 
young plantations are the more valuable, be¬ 
cause of the size of the berries. The small 
pot then serves a useful purpose in providing 
early, well-rooted material wherewith to 
secure fine berries and moderate crops in 
early summer. 

There are, however, other means of carry¬ 
ing out the work, and perhaps quite as ex¬ 
peditious, though not quite so commonly 
adopted. Young beds arc always valuable 
for obtaining strong runners from for plant¬ 
ing, both because they give early stock and 
because there are fewer and more vigorous 
runners. My practice is to clear away the 
straw used for the fruit, because it is found 
the layers do not root well lying on the 
mulch, and then collect the runners from 
two rows and bring them info one space. 
This done, a sprinkling of short manure, leaf 
soil, or even old potting soil over these soon 
sets up root-action, and in a short time they 
are ready to l>e transferred to their new 
sites with good root-balls. Watering a few 
times with a rosed-pot, should the weather 
be dry, will be beneficial. For home U 60 
this course certainly nppeals to me as being 
the most economical, and many vears’ prac¬ 
tice justifies both its adoption at home and 
its use to others. In the employment of 
pots it is necessary either to use a wire or 
wooden peg to keep the layer fixed in posi¬ 
tion, or a stone answers the same purpose. 
In the open bed neither is required, because 
the partial covering of short manure or soil 
obviates this. 

Another practice followed successfully by 
some is to cut the layers from the parent 


plants when of suitable strength, and prick 
them out into nursery beds on a firm Dase. 
A shallow bed of rather fine soil, not more 
tlian 2 inches thick, is prepared, and should 
the weather lie sunny and dry, this is kept 
freely watered for some days, or until the 
roots are working freely. The advocates of 
this practice are fewer than are those who 
adopt the two preceding courses, but, never¬ 
theless, in the hands of zealous practitioners 
by either of the methods, the desired result 
may be obtained—namely, strong, vigorous, 
and well-rooted layers, that will bear well 
the season following. Except under special 
circumstances, I favour the middle course 
of the three enumerated, because it affords a 
good rooted runner at the least expenditure 
of labour. For forcing, layering into pots is 
the most expeditious, and gives the best re¬ 
sults generally, because the layers are severed 
from the parent plants with an indepen¬ 
dence that is not found in ground runners 
when potted up. Perhaps the best course is 
to layer the runners intended for forcing 
direct into their permanent pots—at any 
rate, many growers adopt this method with 
very satisfactory results. W. S. 


BUSH FRUITS. 

Whatever may be the returns as to the 
crops of Apples, Pears, and Plums, all of 
which are exceedingly irregular. Cherries 
having been very good, certainly, and in 
spite of some failures, the bush fruit crop 
has been a heavy one. Whilst the immense 
supplies of these fruits seen in the markets 
tell their own tale, I have l>een most in¬ 
terested to note the crops seen in small gar¬ 
dens, and even on allotments, and have found 
them in all cases to have been remarkably 
good. Raspberries and Strawberries have 
been good also, and the newer Blackberries 
have heavy crops. I have taken special no¬ 
tice of Gooseberries and Black Currants, be¬ 
cause these are the two bush fruits concern¬ 
ing which such very; alarmist, reports have 
been spread. With respect to Gooseberry- 
mildew, not only have I on myriads of .bushes 
in Surrey gardens and allotments not seen 
the slightest evidence of its presence, but the 
huge crop in the country, shows that this 
trouble exists more in the imaginations of 
these alarmists than in reality. Had not the 
excessive cold spell of weather in April in¬ 
jured so much of the prospective Goose¬ 
berry crop, that would practically have been 
a record one. As to the Black Currant-mite, 
it has not been seen anywhere by me this 
season, whilst the crop has been a splendid 
one. 

The finest of all fungicides or insecticides 
is found in good culture, proper pruning, and 
in keeping bushes clean. It is the badly 
cared for bushes which suffer, and especially 
those weakened by being left too dense or 
starved from lack of feeding Nine-tenths of 
fruit troubles come from the roots being in 
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the wrong placer, or starved in poor, Baur 
soil. We, as gardeners, have far better em¬ 
ployment in doing our fruit crops well than 
in reading alarmist literature. A. D. 


FRUIT-TREE PESTS. 

In meet seasons the gardener has to faee 
many difficulties connected with fruit cul¬ 
ture, although some have more severe attacks 
than others. Usually the season opens with 
Peach aphides, which rarely fail to put in 
an early appearance. As a rule, I follow 
these up at the time of disbudding by remov¬ 
ing os many as possible of the infested 
shoots, always using a basket for conveying 
insect-infested and blistered shoots to a safe 
distance from the trees, and burning them. 
Steps must be taken early, for when aphides 
attack the leaves, they curl so readily that 
it is impossible to reach them with an in¬ 
secticide. Nectarines are subject to the 
same pest, but Apricots do not often become 
infested with aphis. There are many spe¬ 
cifics prepared by manufacturing chemists 
against summer pests, all of them more or 
less effective. Perhaps preparations contain¬ 
ing Quassia extract are most often used, and 
these can now be purchased at a reasonable 
price already prepared for use. The bitter¬ 
ness imparted by the spraying of this fluid 
over the trees makes the leaves unpalatable, 
and the insects die from want of food, due 
to the presence of the Quassia. The Peach- 
aphis is not so difficult to destroj' as the 
black-fly, which attacks Cherries growing in 
the open or against walls. A rather stronger 
solution is necessary in dealing with the 
Cherry-fly, and as it usually appears in small 
colonies at first, some considerable saving of 
labour might be effected if these are sought 
out and dealt with early. Winter dressings 
destroy much of the hibernating parent 
stock if these are followed up regularly and 
with thoroughness; but the possibilities of 
these clearances are much hampered if the 
walls are in a bad state, allowing of innu¬ 
merable hiding-places. If the colonies are 
attacked while they are yet small, there is a 
considerable saving in liquid as well as 
labour, for it is often remarked how quickly 
their numbers increase. Peaches, Nectar¬ 
ines, and Apricots are subject to brown scale, 
and need special treatment. Trees attacked 
with brown scale should receive winter dress¬ 
ings, as, when they arc leafless, they may 
be cleared more easily; but at this season of 
the year, even following winter dressings, a 
stray brown scale will be seen, and if these 
are allowed any quarter, their increase soon 
becomes apparent. No insecticide can be 
named which can be used with absolute 
safety on fruiting trees, because of the ab¬ 
sorbing nature of the skins of the fruit. 
Scale should be scraped off the branches by 
the aid of a wooden label or penknife. This 
is the only safe means of dealing with scale 
on Peach-trees. Plums suffer in some years 
to a serious extent from attacks of Plum- 
aphis, in others there is not much to hinder 
the growth of the trees. In well-furnished 
trees it will be advantageous to remove the 
extreme points, carrying a basket wherewith 
to ensure their non return to the trees. The 
stoke-hole or the smother fire soon reduces 
the risk of further infection. Quassia ex¬ 
tract is effective against these, and is an 
absolutely safe fluid to employ. In every 
case it is advisable to choose the evening 
for spraying; then there is more opportunity 
for the insecticide to do its work. Pears 
seem generally free from aphis invasion, but 
in some gardens a loathsome pest, known as 
the Pear-slug, commits havoc among the 
leaves. This can be destroyed fairly easily 
by dustings of lime when the foliage is damp 
enough to make it adhesive. The lime must 
be newly slaked to bo effective. 

The Oooeeberry-caterpillar proves an an¬ 
nual pest in some gardens, and, left alone, it 
quickly reduces the trees to skeletons. This 
year 1 found quite a large invasion in the 
middle of May, and at once the usual remedy 
was applied—namely, Hellebore-powder. 

Ordinary insecticide will not answer, and, 
further, Quassia would render the fruit un¬ 
fitted for dessert by reason of the 
bitter taste which it leaves, 
deadly poison, bn Gd' 


its contact with the fruit. If the fruit must 
be gathered for immediate use. following the 
application of Hellebore-powder, then the 
trees should be well syringed a day or two 
after, or as soon as it is seen the caterpillars 
are dead. The poisonous properties are said 
to have gone in the course of two or three 
days, so there is no need for the alarm some 
persons entertain in the use of this other¬ 
wise highly poisonous powder. There i6 no 
question about the clearance of caterpillar 
life if the Hellebore is fresh and is evenly 
distributed. It is most economically applied 
through a bellows, but it can be used as a 
spray by first mixing the powder in water, 
taking care to keep it well stirred meanwhile, 
for it is not soluble in water, and will 6ink 
to the bottom of the vessel. I have often 
used Hellebore in solution with telling effect. 
A chemical preparation known as “Bichu” 
is manufactured expressly for the destruction 
of all caterpillar life. It is so prepared that 
it is attractive to leaf-biting pests, its sweet¬ 
ness being distinctly observable. This is a 
very convenient preparation, especially for 
small growers, because its simplicity of use 
by means of an ordinary syringe places it 
within the reach of everyone. Codlin- and 
winter-moths are best dealt with in the win¬ 
ter season. The presence of the former is 
found in the fallen fruit later in the summer, 
often With the caterpillar encased. The best 
advice is that all such fruits be gathered and 
destroyed. Pigs will eat them greedily. To 
Grass orchards pigs should have daily access 
during the period when these insect-infested 
fruits are falling. In a garden, where at¬ 
tacks are found, a little daily trouble in 
gathering up fallen Apples would be well 
repaid. American blight is yet another pest 
which troubles the Apple-tree in some—in¬ 
deed, in many—gardens. Strong soda solu¬ 
tion, with soft-soap and refined petroleum 
added in small quantities, has proved a good 
summer remedy, preferably applied with a 
soft painter’s brush in dull weather. Caus¬ 
tic soda in winter may be relied on to kill 
them if well brushed into the crevices in 
which they are hiding, while neat’s-foot oil 
has also been found a good remedy. 

Red-spider is, perhaps, one of the most 
troublesome of garden pests, and one of the 
most difficult to exterminate. There is a 
preparation, sold under the name of Spidi- 
cidc, which claims to destroy these insects, 
and yet is harmless to leafage. Nicotine emul¬ 
sion is likewise good, but I do not apply this 
to trees bearing fruit, for there is a taint that 
is objectionable. I have found Gooseberries 
of late years much affected with red-spider, 
and intend applying this nicotine preparation 
directly the fruit has been gathered. Flowers 
of sulphur is one of the oldest remedies for 
red-spider, and, moreover, it is one that will 
act as a deterrent if applied thoroughly and 
in good time. This needs to be applied in 
a dry state, and therefore is not so con¬ 
venient as a liquid solution. The foliage 
must be lightly coated, so that the insect 
cannot feed without imbibing the sulphur 
particles. Usually the spider infests the 
under sides of the victimised foliage, there¬ 
fore remedies must be so applied that they 
reach the under surface. At the present time 
Rose-trees are found with the points of the 
shoots infested with aphis, and there is much 
evidence of caterpillars, which, if pressed 
between the finger and thumb, are at once 
killed. For these pests this is practically the 
only means of destroying them, because they 
so enfold themselves that no insecticide, 
powder or liquid, can roach them. The 
aphis can be quickly dealt with by spraying 
with an insecticide. West Wilts. 


NOTES ANT) PE PLIES. 

Apple trees in bad health.— Just after my pyra¬ 
mid Apple-trees had flowered I noticed many of the 
fruit-spurs withered and died right oft. On examin¬ 
ing these, I found a worm had bored up through the 
centre of the base of the fruit-spur. Can you tell me 
what to do to prevent this another season? Ought I 
to spray the trees? With what preparation, and 
when?—W. Vowles. 

[Your Apple-trees are suffering from an 
attack of the pith-borer (Lavcrna atra). The 
only thing you can do now is to cut hack 
every affected piece of wood to where it is 
sound and green and burn it.. Unfortunately, 


there is no remedy which you can apply to 
prevent a recurrence of attack, but much 
may be done to mitigate the evil by keeping 
the trees scrupulously clean at all times of 
the year. Should you not practise winter 
cleansing with the aid of the caustic alkali 
solution so often mentioned in these columns, 
we advise you to take this course next win¬ 
ter, commencing so soon as the trees have 
shed their leaves and the pruning of the trees 
has been performed. If sprayed then, and 
again at the end of January, the trees will 
be rid of all parasites, insects, and their 
eggs, and their appearance much improved, 
os it leaves the bark bright and shining ; also 
be careful to gather up all primings and 
other rubbish from beneath the trees, and 
burn them, and apply a dressing of fresh 
slaked lime. If the trees are in the garden, 
keep the surface soil stirred as often as cir¬ 
cumstances permit.] 

Second crop of Tigs.-Ou an outdoor Fig-tree 
against a south wall there is a fair crop of fruit 
nearly ripe, but besides them there is a number of 
small fruit just appearing. Ought these small Kim, 
which are now appearing along the to|>a of the 
branches, to be removed? If they remain, they do 
not survive the winter, 1 suppose, and ripen later on? 

I have been told this does happen, but 1 cannot be¬ 
lieve it.—E. ALLEN. 

[Fig-trees growing in the open-air, or even 
in perfectly cool houses, and which do not, 
therefore, ripen their second crop of fruit, 
are often weakened by the fruits being 
allowed to remain on the trees until autumn. 
Indeed, some people have an idea that these 
late-formed fruit will ripen early next year if 
allowed to remain on. This, as all practical 
gardeners know, is not the case, isolated 
fruits only maturing now and then, the 
majority falling to the ground as soon as the 
sap commences to rise in the spring. This is 
so even in the south of England, and after 
extra hot summers. Unless the trees are 
extra strong and need checking, all the Figs 
formed too late in the season for ripening 
should be removed as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. This enables the trees to 
increase their strength and form strong eni- 
brvo fruits on the extremities of the current 
year’s growths for swelling away next spring, 
as they can then appropriate the sap which 
otherwise would be used up by the second 
crop fruit if allowed to remain on.] 

Overgrown Peach trees.—I have, on a wall fac¬ 
ing south, two Peach-trees, which bear fairly well. 
They have a mass of young, green shoot*?. Ought 
these to he cut off now? Quite a large number of 
suckers come up in the flower-border, and these have 
been constantly cut, but I think something more 
drastic is required. Should the roots which bear the 
suckers be laid bare in the autumn, and the suckers 
cut oil?—K en. 

[Presumably 3 'our Poach trees were not dis¬ 
budded as they should have been in the 
spring, hence the present crowded condition 
of young shoots. By all means, thin these 
out at once, commencing by cutting away all 
with the exception of the one at the top of 
the branch, termed the leader ; if necessary, 
one half way down each shoot, and one or 
two at the base, according to space at com¬ 
mand. This is the way in which disbudding 
should have been performed last April or 
May ; and had it been done then your trees 
would not have been in their present 
neglected condition. If able to obtain the 
services of a practical man in your locality, 
we should advise you to get him to do the 
work for you, because it is quite possible 
that, in some parts of the tree, more shoots 
than we have advised you to leave may be re¬ 
quired, while in other cases one, or at the 
most two, at the base, in addition to the 
leader, would be ample. In case the 
} r oung shoots you name are laterals— i.e., 
growths issuing from the present seasons 
shoots—cut thorn back to one leaf. In re¬ 
gard to the suckers, keep these suppressed 
for the remainder of the season, then, when 
autumn arrives, lay bare the roots where 
they originate, and cut them clean off with 
a sharp knife. It is quite possible when the 
roots are laid bare that you will find a num¬ 
ber of protuberances or underground buds 
on them, which, if allowed to remain, will 
send up shoots in the future. These should, 
therefore, he cut clean out. Suckers rob 
trees of a great amount of nutriment, and 
no pains should be spared to get rid of 
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BEST GOOSEBERRIES. 

I AM one of those who think the Gooseberry 
a choice fruit—certainly the best native fruit 
—and when the finer-flavoured kinds are 
grown, better to eat than most Grapes. The 
vigour of the bush is such and the crop so 
regular that one of the chief drawbacks to 
fruit culture— i.e., uncertainty of the crop — 
is got rid of. I have been told by eminent 
doctors that Gooseberries arc perfectly 
wholesome, and they never knew anything 
to the contrary. Although, perhaps, best in 
the north country and Scotland, their cul¬ 
ture is quite easy in every country, but an 
airy, coo! place is, perhaps, the best. Not 
only human beings love them, but many 
other creatures care for them also, such as 
rata and birds, and hence the need of pro¬ 
tecting them in many woodland districts and 
isolated places. Rats will clear off a plan¬ 
tation in a week, and must be shut out. A 
good point of the fruit is that with a little 


gathering the fruit and part pruning at the 
same time helps much to get the bushes into 
a better shape, making the winter work a bit 
lighter. R. 

The Gooseberry is fur too much 
neglected in even good gardens. It is not 
only the cottager’s fruit, but it is at the same 
time fit for the gentleman’s table. The cul¬ 
ture of the Gooseberry, unlike that of the 
Vine, entails little or no expense. After 
being carefully planted, all it needs is atten¬ 
tion in the way of an annual top dressing of 
rotten manure and pruning, or, I might say, 
proper thinning out of the wood. Pruning 
consists in merely thinning the bushes, all 
misplace J and cross branches being cut 
away, leaving us much fruit-bearing wood as 
is consistent with the strength of the plant. 
The thinning of the wood is, no doubt, good 
practice when the fruit is required in quan¬ 
tity, and where it is used green, but if fine, 
large, well-flavoured berries are desired, 


Mount Pleasant. —Large, mid-season, 
greenish-yeliow. 

Overall.—S mall, late, deep red, very 
hairy, keepa well. 

Porcupine. —Small, mid - season, white, 
very hairy, exquisite flavour. 

Rosebery.—M edium size, mid-season, 
pale green, excellent. 

Topgallant. —Very large, mid - season, 
whitish-green. 

Warrington. — A red skinned, hairy 
fruit. It is also a first-rate late variety, and 
valuable for preserving. 

Whitesmith (hero figured). —Skin white, 
flavour excellent. T. 

VEGETABLES. 

NEW AND OLD POTATOES. 

By “new” Potatoes I mean those not yet in 
commerce or but just introduced. By “old” 
ones J mean those in cultiva- 



A fruiting branch of Gooseberry Whitesmith. 


care in selecting kinds the considerable 
period over which the Gooseberry season 
lasts can be prolonged. The Warrington I 
have gathered in Kent on netted walls as late 
as September. The large market kinds we 
see in Covent Garden are tasteless, poor 
things, and never should be grown by those 
who care for flavour. The best are the small 
and medium-sized kinds, and even of these a 
very careful selection should be made, and 
some of them are delicious. A great enemy 
is the Gooseberry-caterpillar, which must be 
carefully kept under, or we shall have no 
flavour in the fruit. I am very fond of eat¬ 
ing Gooseberries off the branehlets, and 60 
pruning the tree at the same time. Often 
the trees are overcrowded with wood and 
heavily laden with fruit, so that cutting out 
the excess branches laden with fruit does 
good to the bushes, and is a much quicker 
.way of gathering the fruit, which is not 
handled in the getting, and a pleasanter way 
of eating it. Often where the bushes are not 
very carefully pruned /in wia^r tl}i% of 

Digitize'**” 


tnejie the bushes are n 

I^nw|»yr tl^a 


then the centre of the bushes 
should be kept open, so as to 
admit all the air and sun¬ 
shine possible to impart 
flavour. An important point 
where handsome fruit is de¬ 
sired is to see to the thinning, 
which is all the more neces¬ 
sary in the case of varieties 
with a pendent habit of 
growth, these being 60 often 
weighed down with the fruit 
that it is often quite spoiled 
by lying on the ground. 

In the case of a Gotxseberry 
jilantation, never under any 
circumstances dig with the 
spade among the bushes. 
Early in the season apply a 
top dressing of good, rotten 
manure, thus bringing the 
roots to the surface. Check 
the weeds by means of the hoe, and there 
will be no need to have recourse to digging, 
either with the spade or the fork. 

The following is a selection of sorts that I 
have found of excellent flavour: — 

Aston Hepburn.—A small early variety, 
dark greenish-yellow. 

Broom Girl.— Large, early, greenish-yel¬ 
low, very fine flavour. 

Champagne.—A small, roundish fruit of 
excellent flavour. 

Early Sulphur. —An early variety, of 
medium size, very hairy, bright yellow. This 
is largely grown in the North of Scotland. 

Green Gaoe. —Medium size, early, dull 
green, of excellent flavour. 

Green Globe. —Large, early, pale green. 
Glenton or Langley Green.— Medium 
size, mid-season, light green, very hairy, of 
excellent flavour. A favourite Scotch variety. 

Gretna Green. —Large, early, very dark 
green, the richest-flavoured of any. 

Hedgehog.—M edium, late, pale red. 

Keepsake. —Large, early, whitish-green. 


tion for several or many years, 
the merits of which are well 
known generally. In relation 
to old ones rather than to new 
ones the fruit and vegetable 
committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society had nn in¬ 
teresting experience recently at 
Wisley, the committee having 
gone to those gardens to 
examine the large collection of 
Potatoes growing there. Out of 
this collection, some forty rows, 
not all distinct, were tried, 
four or more roots of each row 
being lifted. Growth generally 
on the sand there had been ex¬ 
cellent, and crops of tubers 
also excellent. One of the first 
lifted, for all were under num¬ 
ber only, gave a truly grand 
crop of white, long tubers, 
showing an average fully of 
twelve tons to the acre. That 
variety aroused great interest, 
because its name, was, so far, 
quite unknown. Further were 
seen several others giving ex¬ 
cellent crops and handsome, 
clean tubers. These were noted for further 
inspection when all the early varieties had 
been lifted. Ultimately the final duty of 
selection for awards began, and on the name 
of the first raised variety being called for 
the reply from the clerk came back, 
Sir John Llewellyn. That reply caused 
great laughter, as it was assumed this 
tine cropper was quite new. Some ten 
or twelve years have elapsed since Sir 
John Llewellyn was first seen on trial 
in the old Chiswick gardens, when it gave a 
grand crop. It is evident, given a good 6 tock, 
that it still retains all its finest features. 
Other varieties of special excellence were 
also old, such as Sharpe’s Express and 
Victor, Sutton’s Ringleader, the old Early 
Rose, and Midlothian Early, which is really 
a fine selection from the Duke of York. To 
this last, as also to Courtecn Seedling, a 
verv short-topped first early variety, having 
flattish, round tubers, awards of merit were 
given. Courteen Seedling was specially 60 
honoured because it is a first-cl&ss variety for 
forcing or pot culture. Still, it is an old 
variety, having been known in its locality of 
origin for many years, but has only just now- 
had a public trial. 

It is thus very interesting to note that not 
only are old varieties holding their own, but 
that if there were any seedling or new ones 
in the trial not one was thus far good enough 
to 6 ecure special notice. No doubt Potatoes 
are so good it is very difficult to improve 
upon them. It is just possible when the 
seventy to eighty stocks of late Potatoes are 
lifted at Wisley that, with those, as with 
early ones, old varieties are holding their 
own. We must not be too easily led away 
by the too common assumption that Potato 
varieties wear out. The old Early Rose has 
been with us some thirty-five years at 
least, and is still good. Much depends on 
methods of storing tubers, of culture, and of 
frequent changing of stacks. Generally 
Potato growth this season is wonderfully 
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good, a great change from the weak, stunted 
growth, seen so widely two or three years 
a §°* .That is, doubtless, due to the wider 
adoption of change of seed. A. D. 


EARTHING UP CELERY. 

How often do we see Celery earthed up, or 
rather soil put to it, long before it has com¬ 
pleted its growth. This is the greatest mis 
take possible, as should the weather prove 
dry and artificial waterings have to be re¬ 
sorted to, it is almost impossible to give them 
without washing the earth into the crowns, 
although long, steady rains may wet the 
roots without doing harm, ltuin, however, 
cannot be depended on to come when wanted, 
and the safer and better way is to leave the 
rows of plants as they are, and keep on 
watering and giving liquid-manure frequently 
till quite the end of September, as from now 
till then growth in Celery is generally most 
rapid. Those who happen to have Celery 
early, and want to blanch it, will find that 
they can do so by binding it round with thick 
brown paper, or, if near the seashore, by 
using sea-weed. The sea-weed will not only 
exclude light and make the Celery white, but 
it will keep away slugs and worms, which 
often do a deal of harm to the stems, as not 
only do they disfigure the outside, but they 
get into the inner leaves and heart and fur¬ 
row them in like manner. A good substitute 
for sea-weed may be had by making hay- 
bands of any soft, inferior hay or dry Grass, 
and wetting them in salt water, which will 
in no way hurt the Celery, but will keep 
away the insects referred to. My practice 
with regard to the plants, and it is one I 
can strongly recommend, is to go over the 
whole about this time, and run a piece of 
matting or raffia round each. This draws 
the leaves up together and greatly facilitates 
the work of earthing later on. Without the 
ties the outer leaves grow in anything but an 
upright direction, and it is a difficult matter 
to earth it. Later on the stalks become stiff 
and brittle, and often break at the base when 
drawn close by the hand. Tying prevents all 
this, and yet admits of full and free watering 
as long as growth continues, and not till that 
is finished is it necessary to commence 
blanching operations. S. 


VALUE OF HOEING. 

Whether the surface soil be baked by hot 
sun and drying winds, or beaten down firmly 
by heavy rains, it is beneficial to plants to 
stir the surface when it can be done. A 
loose surface soil is of great importance to 
the cultivation of plants, and particularly is 
it conducive to the prosperity of young ones. 
The man who wields the hoe does not merely 
chop off the weeds ; he stirs the soil as deeply 
as he can consistent with the character of the 
crop it is bearing. When the surface soil is 
lightened to the depth of even 1 inch or 
2 inches only, the operation tends to the 
admission of air and moisture. Air can pene¬ 
trate freely, and heavy rains can pass into 
the soil readily, both tending to raise the 
temperature and add fertility to the earth. 
It is remarkable that though soil when 
loosened is advantageous in communicating 
a higher temperature, and also moisture to 
the roots of the plants, yet in the heat of 
summer plants growing in such soil suffer less 
from excess of heat or want of rain than do 
others when the soil has not been loosened. 
This will be found to be the case also, but 
to a less degree, with plants in pots. The 
soil is best stirred when it is in a dry state, 
or nearly so. To hoe weeds during a wet 
summer is labour lost, for if left upon the 
ground they soon throw out roots and attach 
themselves again to the soil. It is best to 
hand-weed, pulling them up roots and all and 
shaking the soil from the roots. Plante in 
pots, as already stated, are greatly benefited 
by surface stirrings, which tend to keep the 
soil open and porous, and assist aeration ; 
the surface does not become soddened and 
produce a green growth or become sour. This 
js why the florist who grows his Carnations, 
Picotees, Auriculas, etc., in pots always 
makes a strong poinLj>f frequently stirring 
the surface soil in /the oatm of fubpecis that 


are well established in the pots. Beds of 
choice flowers, such as Pinks, Pansies, 
Ranunculuses, etc., are also improved in ap¬ 
pearance, and the plants helped in develop¬ 
ment by stirring the surface soil in drying 
weather. 


WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Towards the middle of August is a good 
date to sow seeds for this crop, so that the 
plants may make sturdy growth before the 
short days arc with us. One error too fre¬ 
quently made is allowing the plants to pro¬ 
duce fruits at an early stage, which weakens 
growth, and the result is the plants fail to 
produce fruits during December and the two 
succeeding months, a time when they are 
much appreciated, and, as a rule, in demand. 
With the best of structures a duily supply 
means much labour and forethought, so that 
every attention must be given the plants 
from the outset. There are three enemies to 
contend with in Cucumber-growing—aphis, 
mildew, and red-spider, either one, if allowed 
to make much headway, quickly crippling the 
plants. The fir«4 is best got rid of by fumi¬ 
gating lightly once a week, the second by 
dusting with flowers of sulphur the attacked 
foliage, and the last by careful syringing and 
sponging of the leaves. Painting tne pipes 
of an evening (when they have been made 
fairly hot) with sulphur also tends to lessen 
the attack, but great care is necessary, as 
the foliage is tender, and is quickly dis¬ 
figured. A parched atmosphere, brought 
about by hard firing, is a sure forerunner to 
red-spider, and it is doubtful whether a night 
temperature of 70 degs. is not more harmful 
to the plants than one of 10 degs. less. 
Given the latter figure, much less syringing 
is required, the plants remain stronger and 
healthier, consequently less liable to the 
attack of either the trio of pests mentioned 
earlier in these notes. Cucumbers during the 
dark days of winter require all the light pos¬ 
sible, so that it is necessary to keep the bine 
within a foot of the glass roof, which should 
lie thoroughly washed when preparing the 
structure for the reception of the plants. 

Beds provided with bottom-heat are best 
for winter Cucumbers, though not absolutely 
necessary, as I have grown good crops with¬ 
out it. About equal quantities of leaves and 
stable manure form a good heating medium, 
if from 2 feet to 3 feet in depth, after being 
well trodden down, and, should there be a 
flow and return 3-inch pipe at the bottom, 
so much the better. The plants are also a 
success when set out on slate slabs, provided 
a pipe or two runs underneath within 2 feet 
of the stage containing the rooting material. 
This should consist of three parts loam, not 
too retentive, and one part fresh horse drop¬ 
pings and flaky leaf-soil, adding a 5-inch pot¬ 
ful of soot to every two bushels of compost, 
which will be sufficient to set out each plant 
upon. Do not make the mounds very firm, 
as the roots enjoy a comparatively loose 
material to ramble in. Add a top-dressing 
of similar soil as the roots appear on the 
surface of the bed, and syringe but little 
during the dull days of winter. Pinch out tlie 
point of the leading shoot when half-way 
up the trellis, and the resulting laterals 
therefrom a leaf beyond each fruit, care be¬ 
ing taken not to train in more than there is 
space for, or you will have a crowd of growth 
with a minimum of fruit. Fill the required 
number of 3-inch pots with light compost, 
and press down one seed into each pot, and 
place in a temperature of 60 degs. by night, 
affording water carefully until the seedlings 
have made a true leaf. Stake and keep near 
the glass roof, and shaded from the sun up 
to four p.m. The mound should be placed 
in position within ten days after sowing the 
seed, so that the little plants can be set out 
before they get starved in the Bmall pots. 

Each grower has his own favourite variety, 
some preferring long fruits, others short 
ones. The old Telegraph and Lockie’s Per¬ 
fection nre still two of the most reliable. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 
Tomatoes scalded.—I am sending four Tomatoes, 
and shall be clad if you will tell me if they are 
diseased or what you consider wrong with them? 
The leaves of the plant are dying from the top. It 


is the only plant out of forty that has anything 
wrong with it, the others are nil carrying a heavy 
crop of large fruit. 1 shall feel obliged if you can 
tell me what is wrong with these.—J. W. 

[The yellow spots on your Tomatoes seem 
to be due to scalding, which is caused when 
the fruits are in the morning damp with 
moisture, because the house has been shut 
up close, and the sun scalds them before they 
are dry. Scalding, too, may, to a great ex¬ 
tent, be caused by the plan of cutting away 
the foliage, which one often sees. Rich food 
is often given in excess, and without foliage 
to absorb such food it is forced into the 
fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and scald¬ 
ing. We do not denude other plants of their 
leaves in the same way as one often sees the 
Tomato treated, and it is impossible to pre¬ 
vent the fruits scalding when this severe cut¬ 
ting takes place. The smooth varieties scald 
much sooner than the corrugated kinds, the 
skin being, probably, moro sensitive.] 

Mushroom culture — I shall esteem it a favour 
if you will kindly inform me through your valuable 
columns how to lay a Mushroom-bed, and general de¬ 
tails as to cultivation. I have a fairly large piece of 
laud under u wall juid fruit-trees, lacing oust, hut 
protected, which I think might be suitable for this 
purpose. You might also favour me by saying if the 
button or French Champignons require different 
spawn and treatment, also where to procure this 
spawn?— Romford. 

[This is a rather large subject, and you 
will do well to purchase a cheap book con¬ 
cerning ft, such as Barter’s “Mushrooms, 
and How' to Grow Them,” price Is. 2d., ob¬ 
tainable from any bookseller. The French 
term “Champignon” applies to the same 
stock of Agaricus campcstris as we grow 
here. It is simply the French name. The 
Mushrooms with them are gathered small, or 
as “buttons.” Presumably you purpose 
growing Mushrooms in the open, but under 
an east wall. That position may 6uit beds 
if made up at once, but. a warmer position 
may be desirable for beds made up in No¬ 
vember. The best form for outdoor pur¬ 
poses, as a rule, is the ridge. The bottom 
or floor should be fairly dry ; on that beds 
may be built up very solid, being in the mak¬ 
ing well trodden. They should be fully 3 feet 
broad at the base, and the centre of the 
ridge be 3 feet in height. But to make such 
beds a large quantity of clean stable-manure 
is needed. By clean we mean the horses in 
the stable must be healthy, that manure 
must have all long straw shaken out from it, 
and that dried and put aside for future use. 
As fust as the manure is received and the 
long litter removed, the short matter should 
be well shaken up and mixed and put into a 
heap. If dry, a good watering as the dung 
is being turned should be added. If the heap 
can be under an open shed, so much the 
better. If not, then to protect from rain 
mats should be laid over it. A long, pointed 
stick should be thrust into the heap. In 
three or four days warmth will result that 
can be tested by drawing out the stick arid 
feeling it. When quite warm, the heap 
should be turned, putting the outside inside, 
also adding, if dry, more water, but not 
enough to promote rotting. Again the heat 
test may be applied, and the heap once more 
turned. When once more warm, it may be 
made up into a solid ridge-sliaped bed, as 
described, and covered up with mats. In fogr 
or five days the bed should bo ready to 
spawn, if the heat be not too great. Spawn- 
cakes can be purchased from any good seeds¬ 
man at so much per dozen. These each have 
to be cut or broken into about eight pieces, 
each piece being forced into the face of the 
ridge dung-bed all over it, about 8 inches 
apart. Tne bed should have a gentle 
sprinkling of tepid water, then be 'coated 
over nearly an inch thick with good loain 
from an old pasture, well patted down 
smoothly with a spade, and again sprinkled 
over. Then the entire bed should be covered 
up, 9 inches to 10 inches in thickness, with 
the dry straw litter, and 6ome mats, if to be 
spared, laid along the top of the ridge. 
Mushrooms should be fit for pulling in some 
seven to eight weeks, much depending on 
how long warmth in the bed is maintained. 
It is thus seen that outdoor Mushroom cul¬ 
ture is a somewhat serious business, and 
needs much practical knowledge, as well tu* 
ample material, to make it a success.] 
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A yellow hedge and border —1 am 

planting a yellow hedge of various enrubs, 
etc., and am trying to have a yellow 
border in front of it. Can you give mo 
any suggestions?—A. W. McDonald. 

[On no account plant a yellow 
hedge, even though you may have 
shrubs lit for such an unpleasant 
object. As to flowers, there are 
too many “yellow things.” Of the 
American yellow composite plants 
alone there are hundreds, but a 
border made of them would be sure 
to lead to regrets, and that is not 
the way to make a good mixed bor¬ 
der, which should represent the 
best hardy plants and climbers, and 
the choicest of colours and good 
forms of leaf and habit.—E d.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. sturdy growing a plant as the common Laburnum is, from its late flowering quali- 

_ " Hydrangea, forming as it does a freely- ties, well worthy of extended cultivation. It 

, _ branched bush, a couple of feet high or there- is also known by the names of Cytisus cara- 

CLLKODENDRON I'CE'llDUM. abouts. The flowers are borne in flattened manicus and Podocytisus caramanicus.—X. 

Thjs Clerodendron is, from a flowering point clusters as in most of the others, and at this Tamarix Pallasi rosea. We certainly do 

of view, widely removed from the Japanese season are sufficiently numerous to make a not recognise to the full the great beauty of 
C. trichotomum, for the blossoms of this goodly «how. The major portion of the our own native Tamarisk, or of the other 
latter are white, and protrude from large red flower-cluster consists of small fertile bios- species in cultivation. One of them, namely, 
calyces after the manner of the indoor kinds, eoms of a pleasing shade of blue, blit the Tamarix Pallasi rosea, is later in flowering 
while they are disposed in an open panicle, showiest portion of the inflorescence is fur- than the others, and stands out as one of the 
Those of C. foetidum, on the other hand, are nished, as in most .Hydrangeas, by the large most beautiful of our hardy shrubs that 
packed closely together in a terminal head sterile blooms, which are arranged in an irre- bloom during the latter part of the summer, 
after the manner of an Ixura, but the bios- gnlar manner around the outside of the at which time it is at its best. Possibly, if 
Homs are much more crowded. C. foetidum, clusters. These sterile blooms are ut first it were allowed to grow untouched this 
in the milder districts of the country, is quite almost white, but after expansion they soon Tamarisk might attain tree like dimensions, 
hardy, but elsewhere a certain amount of pro- | become more or less flushed with red, many as the common kind does, yet if cut back 
tec Lion is necessary during severe winters, of them being particularly bright. In some annually it may be readily kept to a height 
Unlike the commonly cultivated members of flowers this bright colouring takes the form of 5 feet to 6 feet, or thereabouts. This 
the genus, the stems of this species are only of an irregular band round the margin of annual cutting back is very conducive to the 
of annual duration, but of a stout, sturdy each petal. Coming into flower during the formation of flower-buds. The tiny leaves are 
nature, and will reach a height of 4 feet to month of August, this Hydrangea is a parti- of a peculiar greyish tint, so that when out 
f» feet. The large heart-shaped leaves are de- cularly useful shrub. Its value in this re- of bloom a mass of this Tamarisk has, 
cidedly ornamental, while the flowers are of spect has been long proved at Kew, where viewed from a little distance, a peculiar 
a bright rosy-red tint, and deeper coloured in the common kind will not thrive out-of-doors, cloud-like appearance. The flowers them- 
the bud state than they are after expansion. The variety Lindleyi flowers from the axillary selves are of a pleasing shade of bright pink, 
When the conditions are favourable to its buds on the upper parts of the shoots, so that, and are borne in axillary spikes about 

3 inches in length for some distance 
along the current season’s shoots, 
so that each shoot forms a long, 
pink spray. Though the above 
name is that used at Kew, the 
Tamarisk in question is more gener¬ 
ally known by the name of T. his- 
pida aestivalis. There is a wide¬ 
spread idea that proximity to 
water is absolutely necessary to the 
Tamarisk, but such an idea will be 
speedily dispelled by noting its 
great beauty in a bed near the suc¬ 
culent house at Kew.—X. 


Clerodendron fu'tiduin. 


well-doing, this Clerodendron will quickly 
spread underground. It is also known by the 
specific name of Bungei, that of foetidum 
being derived from the fact that it gives off 
a very unpleasant smell if bruised in any way. 
At the close of a hot summer it, as a rule, | 
flowers with greater freedom than at any | 
other period. The Japanese C. trichotomum I 
is quite distinct from anything else when in 
flower, or, in fact, from any other hardy | 
shrub, irrespective of the flowering sc aeon. 
It is a free-growing species, quite hardy, and i 
can be easily increased to any extent from ' 
cuttings of the roots. T. 

NOTES AND HEPIAES. 

Hydrangea Hortensia Lindleyi.— At one 

time many Hydrangeas now regarded as but 
varieties of the common H. Hortensia were 
looked upon as distinct species. One of the : 
most marked in this respect is that at the 
head of this note. It used at one time to be 
generally met with as H. roseo alba, but occa¬ 
sionally as H. Lindleyi. The correct name, 
however, according to tbe*Kew Hand List, is 
as abuvf, Itj is by nofinean«y> vi|ylije>aiid 


should the terminal hud be killed, the flower¬ 
ing is not impaired thereby.—X. 

Laburnum caramanicum.— Of the true 
Laburnums there are but three distinct 
species—first, the Common Laburnum (L. 
vulgare) ; next, the Scotch Laburnum (L. 
alpinum); and, lastly, that at the head of this 
note, which is, in general appearance, very 
distinct from the other two. It is in habit 
more suggestive of a loose-growing Cytisus 
than the ordinary Laburnum. It is but a 
shrub in stature, and is thinly clothed with 
small trifoliate leaves, the central leaflet 
being considerably larger than the other two. 
A very notable feature connected with this 
Laburnum is its flowering season, for the 
deep yellow blossoms, borne in loose panicles, 
are at their beet in August and in the early 
part of September. Like most of its allies it 
will hold its own and thrive even in dry, 
sandy soil. This feature is, to a« great ex¬ 
tent, owing to the deep descending roots of 
so many of the Leguminoste. The Labur¬ 
num in question occurs in a state of nature 
from Asia Minor to Southern Greece. 
Though difficult to obtain from nurseries, this 


Indigofera Gerard iana.— From 
midsummer onwards till early 
autumn this pretty shrub continues 
to flower, and that, too, at a time 
when most of its relatives, and, in¬ 
deed, hardy shrubs in general, are 
past. As a rule, it dies nearly, if 
not quite, to the ground in the win¬ 
ter, but with the return of spring it 
pushes up young shoots freely. 
These shoots, which reach a length 
of 3 feet to 4 feet, are of a spreading char¬ 
acter, and will flower well the same summer. 
They are clothed with deep green pinnate 
leaves, almost Fern-like in their luxuri¬ 
ance ; indeed, they are so beautiful that 
the plant is well worth growing for the 
sake of its foliage alone. The blossoms, 
however, form a valuable additional feature. 
They are Pea-shaped, and borne on spikes 
about 6 inches long, produced from the leaf 
axils of the upper parts of the shoots. The 
colour is a bright rosy-purple. This lndi- 
gofera is a native of the Himalayas, and has 
been long known in this country. The 
above remarks as to habit, etc., refer to its 
behaviour in the open ground, for, given the 
protection of a wall, the branches often be¬ 
come permanent in character, and mount up 
to a height of 10 feet or a dozen feet, Some¬ 
times met with as I. floribunda, thisi Indi¬ 
gofera is, as far as I know, the hardiest of 
the genus, for a aeeond kind (T. decora alba), 
often found in catalogues, will not Bueeeed 
away from a wall. — X. 

Exochorda grandiftora <H R.)—Tim line shrub 
is of the order Rosacea', and is a native of North 
China, it is. propagated by seeds, layers,.or by 
sucker.', and grows well in any ordinary garden ‘oil. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

SOME TEA ROSES. 

(See July 25th, r. 303.) 

In my article on the Tea Roses some confu¬ 
sion may have arisen owing to the misprint 
of a name. Madame Joseph Schwartz is a 
white Rose delicately washed with clear 
rose and fleshy white. It is quite distinct, 
ami was raised in 1880. In the ordinary way 
on the Brier it grows freely, but not 
healthily, and variegated with black sticks, 
which is not an uncommon sight among Tea 
Rases on the Brier. 

Joseph Schwartz (without the prefix) is a 
soft and true yellow Rose. It barely lives 
with me on the Brier—one cannot even get 
a cutting of it—but last year I saw in Bes¬ 
son’s nursery, at Nice, fine bushes of it 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and covered with beauti¬ 
ful Roses. I asked how they got it to grow 
like that, and they said it was worked on 
Rosa indica major. I send these notes in 
supplement to my first, lest anyone interested 
should bo confused. Joseph Schwartz was 
raised by Schwartz in 1900. 

9 __ W. R. 

ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS. 

When Crimson Rambler was first intro¬ 
duced there were many who thought they 
had secured a perfectly ideal Climbing Rose, 
and in some respects, perhaps, they were not 
disappointed ; but even the most, enthusiastic 
admirer of it had to admit that, though j 
brilliant when at its best, the colour was 
anything but pleading when it commenced to 
fade, and, further, most people who grew it 
confessed to a disappointment at the ab¬ 
sence of scent, but when Dorothy Perkins 
was sent out it was acknowledged generally, 

I think, that a rival had appeared, and, as a 
grower of both, I should like to point out a 
few advantages of the latter. In the first 
place, Dorothy Perkins is more free in 
growth, is more amenable to training, and, 
if I may use a term passed upon it the other 
day, “it has more the growth of a wild Rose 
about it,” and so for covering pillars, per 
golas, or arches it is a variety that may be 
depended upon. If anything, it is more pro¬ 
lific with its blossoms, yielding them in a 
looser manner ; the colour, a delightful pink, 
is most pleasing, and, what is most import¬ 
ant, when it commences to fade and turns a 
whitish-pink, it is beautiful even then. Like 
all the Ramblers, it grows very quickly, so 
that anyone wishing to construct a pergola 
or a summer arbour may rest assured that in a 
couple of seasons Dorothy Perkins will do all 
that is wanted. At the time of writing this 
note, plants in my own garden are a mass of 
bloom, and shoots made this season are now 
over 12 feet in length, which will necessitate 
my having to remove some of the old growth 
another year to make room. Recently on a 
holiday tour I could not help noticing the 
remarks of people not specially interested in 
gardening anent these two varieties of Roses, 
and by common consent Dorothy Perkins was 
the favourite. One point I had almost 
omitted, and that is the pink blossoms har¬ 
monise with the decorations of most rooms, 
and this cannot be said of the glaring crim¬ 
son of the Rambler. I have not had an op¬ 
portunity of judging as to the merits of 
White Dorothy Perkins, but if it is as good 
ns the counterpart it will be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to white climbiug Roses. One ought 
not to forget, too, that for a town and sub¬ 
urban garden Dorothy Perkins has proved 
itself of great value. 

Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose blooms with green centres—1 should 
like, again, to ask you whether you can give any 
reason for my Roses having eo many deformed buds? 
You said before that It might probably have been 
caused by too much artificial manure. Last year I 
used much less. and this year none at all. Nearly 
every bud on Charles Lefehvre, Captain Christy, and 
Georges Nubonnand has been deformed, besides in¬ 
numerable ones on most of the other plants. It is 
chiefly on the strong growers. No one that 1 have 
asked can suggest any rarf&0». At one lim* I thought 
green ly might, have ciu^ed df\l>ut been 


very little this year. The plants arc of different ages. 

I should be much obliged if you could again suggest 
a reason. It is the first bloom buds that arc the 
worst.—E. C. 

[As you any it is the first bloom buds that 
are mostly injured, we should say the trouble 
arises from the late spring frosts. Being 
strong growers, you, probably, leave the 
shoots a good length, and the young growths 
appearing early have the embryo buds in¬ 
jured by the frosts. If you could shade such 
growths from the bright sun which usually 
follows a frosty night you might save them 
from injury, for it is the sun striking the 
frozen growths that causes the harm. If 
they can thaw gradually, and especially if 
syringed ever before sunrise with cold water, 
your plants would, probably, pass through 
the ordeal uninjured.] 

Rose Souvenir de Maria de Zayas.— For 
beauty of form and texture of blossom this 
Rose would be difficult to beat. It is one of 
Messrs. Soupert et Notting’s novelties of 
1906. Iu colour it is a carmine-red, a very 
distinct shade of colour which it is difficult 
to describe ; in fact, 1 know of no Rose that 
resembles it in this respect. It is a fine up¬ 
right grower, aud likely to prove useful in 
the garden and also for forcing. We have 
had a few really good things in the highly- 
coloured Hybrid Teas lately, and they are 
welcome in a class in which pale colours arc 
prominent. One of the best and showiest is 
Laurent Carle, a glorious flower of immense 
size and rich, glowing velvety carmine, with 
a still richer hue on the inner petals. Mine. 
J. W. Buddo is another good thing. It is 
rather thin, perhaps, but of a fine colour, 
and this is well maintained. The habit is 
erect, and growth vigorous. General Mne- 
arthur is one of the few Roses that our 
American friends have sent us, and, like 
Richmond, it will be a very welcome addi¬ 
tion, seeing that we have a delicious frag¬ 
rance in both of them. The colour as the 
buds open is not unlike that of Marquise 
Litta, but later they develop into a shade of 
scarlet red, not specially brilliant, but very 
showy, if somewhat flat. The large, spread¬ 
ing trusses of bloom are showy, and it. should 
be freely planted where high colour is 
wanted.— Rosa. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins at Phoenix Park, 
Dublin.— A magnificent, sight has been pre¬ 
sented of late by the climbing Roses, princi 
pally of the Wiehuraiaua type, in a large bed 
in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. All are admir 
ably grown by Mr. Anderson, but the pride 
of the lot has lain in the charming Dorothy 
Perkins, which, when well cultivated, is still 
unsurpassed by any Rose of its class and 
colour. At the Phoenix Park it was finer 
than in any of the many good gardens in 
which I have seen it, not only this season, 
but in many previous ones. Both in colour 
and in abundant bloom the group in this 
beautiful park was superb, the colouring be¬ 
ing vivid and the growth and profusion of 
flower extraordinary. The bed is composed 
of these climbing Roses on pillars and trail¬ 
ing over the ground, and the group of 
Dorothy Perkins was remarkably fine in this 
fashion. So fine was it that my companion, 
who was a flower-lover of wide experience, 
and I were doubtful of its being this favourite 
Rose until we went carefully into it and 
examined the labels, which are freely em¬ 
ployed at this park, to the advantage of the 
public.—S. A. 

Rose Celine Forestier.— This is an old gar¬ 
den favourite. Thirty years ago it was 
found in many gardens. Recently I have met 
with it very frequently, as it appears to be 
grown largely in this district (Camberley, 
Surrey), both against walls and otherwise. 
The finest specimen I have ever seen I met 
with recently growing against a high wall in 
a gentleman’s garden at Crosby Hall, Cam¬ 
berley. The plant was upwards of 20 feet 
high, and almost as much across. Here it 
grew most luxuriantly, although the soil was 
of a dry, sandy nature. It was planted close 
to the dwelling-house, and its rooting space 
was under a walk on a terrace, which shows 
these free-growing Roses do not. need the 
amount, of manure 60 many think is essential. 
At the time of my visit (early in July) it was 
covered with flowers. The primrose and gold 
shades are most effective against the glossy 


foliage, the perfume filling the air. In my 
own garden it thrives well as a dwarf bush, 
and is glorious against an old shed. Many 
think this Rose tender. This is not so when 
grown on a warm soil where the wood gets 
well "ripened—an important point. Nothing 
can be more benutiful when cut, the flowers 
filling the room with the sweet scent, a 
feature so many new Roses are devoid of.— 
J. e. _ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects injuring leaves.-You have so kindly 
given me valuable advice in the past that I venture 
to write to you again. Every year we are dreadfully 
troubled by flics in the garden—very much like the 
common household fly, only smaller and thinner. 
They pierce the leaves of almost all kinds of plants 
and shrubs. The Daisies aud Rosea get very much 
disfigured by them, the flowers being eaten and 
s|K»tted. I enclose a few leaves which will show you 
what 1 mean. Is there anything that 1 can spray 
the plants with to keep the flies off, and is there 
anything that I can do later on to destroy the grubs 
or eggs? 1 shall be very grateful for any hints that 
you can give me on this subject.— Rose M. Beachy. 

[If you would send up some of the flies, I 
will tell you what they are and how best to 
deal with them, but without seeing them I 
cannot express any opinion. At the same 
time, you might send up some more leaves 
of various plants which are 6aid to be in¬ 
jured by them.—G. S. S.] 

Injury to P.omneya Coulteri. 1 enclose soino 
leaves of Romneya Coulteri, eaten by tome insert. 
Can you tell me what it is, and the remedy? The 
plant is quite healthy, lias made good growth, but 
has no flowers this year—all the buds eaten out, I sup¬ 
pose.—H. J. W. COULSON. 

[The leaves of your Romneya have been 
attacked by one of the shot-hole fungi, 
probably a species of Cereospora. Pick off 
and burn all the badly-infested leaves as well 
as any that have fallen. Then sprny the 
plant with Bordeaux mixture or the following 
mixture: Mix \ oz. carbonate of copper, 
oz. carbonate of ammonia, dissolve them 
in about a pint of hot water. When tho¬ 
roughly dissolved, stir well into eight gallons 
of cold water. When the leaves have fallen, 
skim off about ati inch in depth of the sur¬ 
face soil and replace it with fresh. Burn or 
bury the soil which has been removed some 
9 inches or so below the surface.—G. 8. S-] 
Pear-tree slug — I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me what the enclosed animals are which 
are attacking my Pear-trees, with the result shown 
by the leaves enclosed. On one small tree the leaves 
are almost all destroyed. Also, is there any means 
of getting rid of them except picking each one off? 
Quassia and soap seems to have no effect.—W\ G. 
Stewart. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked bv 
the Pear slug, the chrysalides of which 
winter in the soil. Remove from 3 inches to 
4 inches of the soil over the roots in the 
autumn, burying elsewhere or burning, and 
replace with fresh. If the slug appears next 
year dust the trees freely in the evening with 
freshly slaked lime, giving a second dusting 
two or three evenings afterwards. After a 
few days syringe with clean water, to cleanse 
the trees. You should also when the leaves 
have fallen dress with the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, so often recommended in these pages 
for the destruction of Moss, insects, etc.] 
Grubs of caddis fly injuring Water Lilies - 
Wo have here an oval tank, built of brick, faced with 
cement, and measuring about 30 feet by 15 feet. 
Originally it was 5 feet deep, but it has since been 
filled up nearly half way with rubble, clay, and river 
mud, for the purpose of growing Water Lilies. There 
is always a plentiful supply of spring water, which 
runs through the tank, and the Lilies always have 
looked healthy, but as soon as they commence to 
make new leaves or flower-spikes they have been de¬ 
voured by thousands of insects resembling a shrimp, 
only much smaller in size. Twice I have replanted, 
but ae soon as growth commences they arc eaten 
rapidly. I have even started the plants in tubs and 
have got a nice amount of growth before transfer¬ 
ring to tank, but with do better results. I have 
tipped half a bushel of fresh lime into the tank 
several times, but this only answers temporarily. It 
kills them by thousands, but after a week or so they 
are just as numerous. I should be much obliged if 
you can suggest a Temedy, as it seems such a pity 
that such a large water surface should be wasted — 
Perplexed. 

[Your Water Lilies have been attacked by 
the grubs of the caddis-fly. These can be de¬ 
stroyed by pouring on the surface of the 
water some drops of a mixture of three parts 
colza-oil to one of paraffin. This will de¬ 
stroy this pest without in any way injuring 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LAWN GARDENS. 

Am ii) the torrent of talk about formalities 
and informalities of recent years one rarely 
hears a word of the best of all English gar¬ 
dens, the lawn garden. We fear many of 
these have been destroyed in the attempt to 
carry out all sorts of stupid and stereotyped 
plans, but, happily, a few remain. They are 
beautiful, whether large or small, and have 


though it is only when one has a very large 
and airy lawn that we have free play for all 
the lovely things one can arrange on it, and 
with good effect—far better effect than in 
most stiff flower gardens. Of this we have 
a fine example in Mr. Kremlin’s, at YVater- 
ingbury, in Kent, with its riches in choice 
hardy flowers. In the garden we show here 
we are struck by the pretty effect of great 
trees round the open lawn and the flower gar¬ 
den near the house. In the garden of the 
old house trees and shrubs of all kinds 6ur- 


uslier to Queen Elizabeth, one Barker, and 
was part of Windsor Forest. It then passed, 
through the marriage of his daughter, into 
the hands of tho Fairfax family (Lord Fair¬ 
fax), and was by them sold to the Palmers, 
who, after holding it some centuries, sold it 
to Mr. Philip Martineau. 

The chief beauty of the house is the mel¬ 
low colour of roofs and red brick walls, 
covered so luxuriantly with Wistaria, Mag¬ 
nolias, Ivy, and Banksian Roses. One of 
' tho finest white Wistarias to be seen any- 



Huret Court, Berks. View from house to lawn. 


great advantages over almost any other kind 
of garden. From the lawn one is not tied 
to any of the ideas which govern people when 
they make their flower gardens into carpets 
or mosaics. The freedom and the grace of 
the surroundings, too, are in our favour, as 
giving us delicious backgrounds for colour. 
We must not destroy the centre of the lawn, 
and must always keep it open, but on the 
fringes of it we may have all sorts of 
pleasant little bays, in which we can put 
groups of shrubs or flowejs as our tasie may 
lead us. Even very small lawns a^e »rect§us, 


round the lawns, of the dignity of which our 
view gives but a poor idea. Here the flower 
garden is kept near the house, but in the 
larger lawns we have freedom to place our 
plants and shrubs closer to the boundary all 
round the lawn, and in that way often get 
the finest effects possible in the garden. In 
the lawn garden we are not by any means 
obliged to dispense with the necessary level 
spaco round the house, but, once free of that, 
all is easv and simple. 

-- Hurst Court, formerly known as 

Hurst Lodge, was owned by a gentleman- 


where covers one side of a courtyard—a 
sheet of bloom in spring ; while the trees 
and lawns are, perhaps, the feature of the 
gardens. Across the little heart-shaped, 
paved garden rises a clean-stemmed Beceh- 
tree, with a background of clipped Yew, and 
a white, circular seat, like a crescent, round 
it. Blocks of Yew, closely clipped, and with 
rioting masses of Roses (Alister Stella Gray 
and the pink Papillon) running through 
them, border the little garden, filled now 
with brightest Begonias and dim, white 
Heliotrope standards, while great tubs of 
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Geraniums and Myrtle stand here and there 
on the flags, between which grow quantities 
of the small, old variety of Musk. Beyond 
this is a small garden dividing two stretches 
of lawn, and enclosed with trellises of Cle¬ 
matis and Dorothy Perkins and Mme. Alfred 
Carriere Roses, in which great pyramids of 
Clematis in all varieties flourish. A couple 
of fine old Yew-trees with tall, red stems 
guard the approach to a Rose garden, in 
which large massed beds of such China Roses 
as Comtesse du Cayla and Irene Watts vie 
in brilliance with Cramoisi Superieur, all 
the beds being bordered with Tufted Pansies 
in shades of mauve and purple. One can but 
touch briefly on the broad ditch planted with 
Meadow Sweet, Lythrum, white Willow Herb, 
and other good things, or on the planting in 
masses of scarlet Oak, scarlet Maple, Wil¬ 
low, and other bright-foliuged tilings that 
give colour to u green English garden ; and 
the border for rock plants. Space must l>e 
found fur mention of a couple of walled gar¬ 
dens—one grassed over, and with red brick 
paths ; Figs on all the walls, and a. gigantic 
Weeping Willow in the centre, the other 
literally filled with colour and scent most 
vivid. Liliuni candidum is in perfection do\vn 
the borders, while arches of Clematis Jack- 
lnanni, set off by a clump of Evening 
Primrose. There are groups of single Holly¬ 
hocks (Fig-leaved and disease-proof), masses 
of pink Carnations, backed by tall Pent 
stemons ; while at one end the mauve, white, 
and blue of a mass of Campanula pyrami- 
dalis are shown up by a belt of tall, pink 
Mallow', the same colouring being carried out 
in clumps of mauve and pink Sweet Peas, 
and in a border of Phlox just coming into 
bloom. 

Anything worth growing is here grown in 
quantity or else not at all, and everywhere 
is profusion of bloom for cutting. 


THE WHITE SIDALCEA 

(SIDALCEA CANDIDA). 

Hardy flowers abound in summer, and we 
have no reason to complain of want of diver¬ 
sity of character in the wealth of plants of 
the time. It is, I think, noteworthy, how¬ 
ever, that in June and early July our supply 
of composite plants is by no means so great 
as later in the season, and that, on the other 
hand, we have a much larger proportion of 
flowere of other natural orders. Some of 
these are highly ornamental, and among my 
favourites I would rank the pretty Sidalcea 
Candida, not by any means a new or rare I 
plant, but one which has certain claims upon I 
our notice, and one which will in general give 
satisfaction to those who like flowers of its 
class and colour. The Sidalcea belongs to 
the Mallow-worts, flowers which have many 
beauties in most cases, although sometimes 
accompanied by hues not particularly wel¬ 
come to many. In the case of S. Candida, 
however, we have blossoms which arc free 
from anything in the nature of harsh shades 
of colour, for the blooms are of a soft silky 
white, with some almost transparent lines 
towards the centre of the flowers, which add 
refinement and quietness to the colouring. 
Then the calyces, of a pleasing light-green, 
show between the bases of the petals, and 
give additional softness to the general effect 
<»f the ornamental spikes of flowers, which 
begin to open at. the base and gradually ex¬ 
tend upwards. The leaves have much of the 
Mallow-wort family in their form, and are 
quite in unison with the colour scheme of the 
plant as a whole. This is a Colorado species, 
and may be supposed to be perfectly hardy 
in the United Kingdom, but some growers 
have not found it absolutely so. I believe 
that it is so in most gardens, provided that 
it is given a dry soil, and a sunny place, 
where it is most at home. In height it is 
variable, depending upon the nature of the 
soil, but it may be broadly stated as from 
one to two feet, or even a little more. Sticks 
to support the spikes are sometimes needed, 
but they should show themselves as little as 
povssible. This Sidalcea can be increased by 
division ; but is quite easily raised from 
seeds, which are to be had from seedsmen,and 
may be sown in earlv^ring 
the reserve ganlen/from M 


of June. This plant, although not showy, is 
an excellent border flower deserving of the 
consideration of those who favour such sub¬ 
jects. 8. Arnott. 

PERUVIAN LILY (ALSTRCEMERIA). 

I know of nothing in the garden more lovely 
during summer than a large mass of A. 
aurantiaca. When out of flower the lower 
portion of the stems has a tendency to look 
untidy, owing to the brown leafage. When 
so placed that the. decaying leafage can be 
seen, some who are over-tidy in their gar¬ 
dens cut it down. Nothing is more harmful, 
as such treatment soon weakens the plants. 
Some thirty-five years ago I found in a gar 
den I had charge of the finest group standing 
on a lawn I have ever seen. Being anxious 
to make things look tidy, I wished to cut the 
plants, and was told that these beds were 
twenty-five years old, and that the plants 
must, not be cut over till all the leafage 
and stems were dead. The soil was never 
allowed to be dug, only pointed over, and a 
dressing of light manure put on in the 
autumn. Certainly nothing could have been 
more satisfactory. During the past three or 
four weeks I have visited several gardens on 
a light, dry soil iu West Surrey. In many I 
have found large groups of these. In two 
instances they were in huge masses many 
feet across. One lady had them so placed 
in a border that in the front of them were 
growing groups of other yellow low-growing 
plants to come into flower as these weut out, 
so as not to affect the colour arrangement, 
in this way the ripening stems were not seen. 
Hern all that was done was to cut off the 
seed-heads. All the best kinds were grown 
in this garden, the situation being on the 
side of a hill with a sandy subsoil. Here 
the plants only received u dressing in autumn, 
the stems being put on top to protect them 
during the winter. 

Another error many fall into is digging 
and hoeing amongst them. When planted 
they should be given a good sandy soil and 
a dry, porous bottom, planting 4 inches or 
5 inches deep. For years I grew them most 
satisfactorily in a low and dump heavy soil. 
By growing several kinds a long season of 
bloom may be had. A. pelegrina and the 
variety alba, although not so hardy as others, 
are quite safe when the roots are protected 
in winter. These are followed by A. auran- 
tiaca, lutea, and chi lens is, and continued 
by psittacina and pulchella, the two last con¬ 
tinuing well into the autumn. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for terrace wall in Devon —I um plant- 
ine a terrace wall with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
and would be very glad of suggestions of rare and 
beautiful shrubs or climbers that would be worth 
while to try iu a very tunny sheltered aspect, situa¬ 
tion North Devon, and near the sea.—C. * 

[There could hardly be a better situation 
than what you describe for rare and less- 
growu plants, such as Passion-flower, Myrtle, 
Sweet Verbena, the taller and nobler Roses 
- e.//., Laniarque, the Jalap plant, Clinn- 
thus, the finer Clematis, like La France. 
Then some of the greenhouse climbers might 
be grown in such a position, but you must 
consider what has been tried and found to do 
in the neighbourhood as well.] 

Plants for waterside.—I will be very much 
obliged jf you will kindly help me by suggesting 
some plants which would be likely to grow in a very 
shady piece of ground on the level of the river. I 
have tried many tilings, such as Polyanthus, Day 
Lilies, Lily of the Valley, Globe-flowers, etc., but find 
that these are injured by the flooding of the ground 
in winter. The river occasionally overflows the bank, 
and the ground is sometimes under water for several 
days. The Polyanthus did splendidly until the river 
flooded them. Would Ferns do? The soil seems 
good, and Spiraas are fairly healthy in it. I would 
like something more showy than Ferns, if possible, as 
the ground is seen from the river, and brightly- 
coloured flowers have a very pretty effect.—J. S. 

[The red Willow Herb, Solomon’s Seal, the 
Summer Snowflake, and some of the Spiraeas 
and the Loosetrife would do. You may also 
use some of the dwarfer Willows and Dog¬ 
woods, especially the Rosemary-leaved Wil¬ 
low.] 

Pallure of Asters. -1 am writing to know if you 
can tell me through your paper the reason my Asters 
are failing? 1 have grown six sorts from eecd. hut 
from the time of planting out a good many have 


died. They are now coming into flower, but every 
day I find two or three gone black just above the 
ground. If you can give me any information for 
future guidance I shall be pleased.—A. Henning. 

[Your plants have been attacked by a fun¬ 
gus that has during the past few years given 
a lot of trouble. The moment the plant is 
attacked by the fungus the latter encom¬ 
passes the whole plant, and so permeates the 
stem and tissues that the plant at once 
perishes. The Aster, moreover, appears 
peculiarly liable to these attacks, the dwarf, 
leafy growth, the close association of leaves 
with the earth, all helping the pest to do its 
deadly work. All you can do is to avoid 
late watering, and particularly sprinklings 
of water that wet the lowest foliage and re¬ 
main long damp. The only possible preven¬ 
tive is to syringe with sulphur—black sulphur 
for preference. Take a double huudfuL of 
this, mix gradually with soft water into a 
thick mustard-like paste, then add more 
water by degrees. This will be sufficient- for 
three gallons of water, which should lie boil¬ 
ing, or nearly, for the mixing. Dissolve two 
large tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, mix all to¬ 
gether, and spray the plants—at the base 
especially - not later than 4 p.m. In planting 
another year remove a few of the very 
lowest leaves, and early dust about the plants 
and stems some freshly air-slaked lime.] 

Three Snow Glories (Chionodoxa).—Can you tell 
me if there is any real distinctions, from the point 
of view of artistic effect in the open air, between 
Chionodoxa Alleni, C. cretensis, and C. Tmolusi?— 
R. N. 

[Chionodoxa Alleni is identical with C. 
gigantea. When the plant was first intro¬ 
duced it was distributed as C. Alleni and G'. 
gigantea. Chionodoxa Tmolusi is very similar 
to C. Lucilioe, except that it generally 
flowers somewhat later, and is not such a 
strong grower, and generally has a little 
more white in the centre. For the garden it 
is not so good as C. Lueiliee, and is only of 
value from a point of succession. Chionodoxa 
cretensis is a distinct little species, but, from 
a garden point of view, is not required. The 
flowers are similar in colour to those of C. 
Luciliae, but smaller, and the stems a little 
more erect and not so gracefully arched.] 

The Crosswort (Phuopsis stylosa, SVII. 
Crucianella stylosu).—Looking the other day 
upon a good group of the pretty Crosswort 
trailing among a soft-looking white Galium, 
I was reminded of the expression of a Con¬ 
tinental writer, who styled it a ‘ 1 charmaiUt 
Rvbiacee dc la Perse.” Charming indeed is 
this northern Persian plant, and doubly 
eh arming it is wheu grown in association 
witli the Galium referred to, the small white 
flowers and the foliage, of the Galium har¬ 
monising admirably with the elegant leaves 
and the pretty pink flowers of the Phuopsis, 
whose projecting styles give the plant such a 
wonderfully elegant appearance. It is of 
trailing habit, and the ball-likc heads of soft 
pink flowers are composed of many blooms, 
each having its protruding style to give spe¬ 
cial beauty to the flower as a whole. This 
Phuopsis, or Crucianella, as it is still more 
familiarly called, is an excellent, plant for the 
rock garden, adry bank, or even for the front 
of the border; but it has one fault—the emis¬ 
sion of a peculiar foxy odour towards evening, 
and in wet weather. This is unpleasant to 
some, but, on the whole, we cannot well part 
with this useful and beautiful flower because 
of this. It likes a rather dry soil, and is in¬ 
creased by division or by seeds.—S. A. 

The Siberian Lungwort (Mertensia sibi- 
rica).—Many, seeing the Siberian Lungwort 
for the first time, especially in the form of a 
small plant, are inclined to despise it. Oft- 
times, however, these same people, after 
having become acquainted with the plant in 
their own gardens or in those of their friends, 
are enraptured with this flower, which has 
many virtues and graces to draw the affec¬ 
tions of those who own it. It is not a plant 
which attracts by means of sharp contrasts of 
colouring or by reason of its flowers being 
boldly contrasted with the leaves. On the 
contrary, it is by a quiet harmony that it 
attaches our affections towards its beauty 
and induces us to rank ourselves among its 
admirers. The flowers, which possess the 
charm of change of colour, come in clusters of 
little blooms, which open out a kind of rasy- 
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pink, and pass off a purple-blue—both to bo 
seen in the name clusters. Then they look 
like some little ornaments of old coloured 
glass, while they are in perfect colour har¬ 
mony with the pretty glaucous green leaves. 
The plant itself is from 13 feet to 3 feet, rarely 
3 feet, in height, and makes a capital thing 
for the border of hardy flowers. A largo 
plant, when in perfection in June and July, 
is very beautiful. It is easily cultivated, 
thriving well in any common soil, and never 
objecting to a good bit of eliado, although 
doing quite well in the sun. A good plant 
should not be broken up into too small pieces, 
as it is only when it is of some size that the 


until the interior is examined that its chief 
beauty is seen. In the centre is a purple- 
black, five-pointed star, surrounded by five 
blotches of deep orange, above which are 
two zones of violet, the ground colour being 
lavender. The plant attains a height of from 
18 inches to 2 feet, and is herbaceous, dying 
down before the winter. In Devon and 
Cornwall it is perfectly hardy, and is never 
injured by the frost. The bruised foliage 
and stems emit a most unpleasant smell, 
which is also noticeable to a certain extent 
in the flowers. S. W. Fitzhebbert. 

Gladioli from Langporh A box of these, 
so effective in the garden in the late kiiiii- 


Stormonth and Son, of Kirkbridc, Cumber¬ 
land, the other day. This was the Spreading 
Centaury, a form of the common Erythreea 
or Centaury, hut why called diffusa it is hard 
to tell, as the little plant is one of the neatest 
and most compact of plants of its class. It 
is now a good many years sinco I raised it 
from seeds, and it is a few since I lost it 
through the effecU of a dry summer with a 
long absenco from home. Although it was 
hardy enough with me, this Erythnea does 
not stand prolonged drought, and will soon 
disappear if neglected in the way of watering 
at such a time. It is possible, however, so 
to plant it that, drought will not injure it so 
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Huret Court, Berks. View across lawn to flower-garden. (See “ Lawn Gardens," page 333.) 


beauty of this Siberian Lungwort is revealed. 
Although allied to the Pulmonariae, or Lung¬ 
worts, M. sibirica is a much more refined 
plant.—S. Arnott. 

Codonopsis ovata. — This Himalayan 
plant, which was introduced into this 
country in 1856, is nearly allied to the Cam¬ 
panulas. It has been known at different 
times under the names of Glossocomia ovata 
and Wahlenbergia Roylei. Though one of 
the most beautiful of June-flowering plants, 
and so long known in this country, it is but 
rarely that it is met with. The pendent 
flowers, borne at the end of the stems, arc 
bell -shaped and of good">ize. The elterior 
of the blossom is paleflaveitfKj* bp^Tfclte^ot 


mcr, comes to us from Messrs. Kelway and 
Soil, who have long been known as success¬ 
ful growers and exhibitors. In the spikes 
which have come to hand the flowers at the 
base are fully open, and by placing the 
spikes in a warm room the unopened blooms, 
judged by previous experience, will open 
fully. The varieties just to hand include 
King of Gladioli, salmon rose, white spot; 
Cellini, maroon, dark spot; Countess of 
Tankerville, salmon-rose ; Commodore Lo¬ 
gin, scarlet crimson, white centre ; and 
Golden Rav, very fine. 

The spreading Centaury (Erythnea dif¬ 
fusa).—I came upon an old favourite of mine, 
which I had lost, in the nurseries of Messrs. 


much as it would, by putting a few atones 
about the plant and by giving it a position 
where it is fairly moist underneath. It is a 
bright little plant, with deep rosy flowers in 
great plenty, while it grows only a few inches 
high—usually from two to four. In some 
places it bows itself, and seedlings come up 
quite freely. Seeds can he purchased, and 
sown in spring, either in the open or under 
glass.—S. Arnott. 

Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. l>d. each-post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
past free, 3>d.) fdr 11 Vohintt L\X1X. arc now ready, 
aiit|i may be^lHuJ- of-- all newsagents^, or o!f- the—Pub- 
lisher, post tree; fur -S. - — J - - 1 “ 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

IMPORTED AZALEAS. 

Immense numbers of Azaleas are imported 
every year into this country, principally 
from Belgium, and one often hears com¬ 
plaints made that many of them lose such a 
quantity of leaves soon after reaching here 
that they become greatly disfigured thereby. 
While some varieties are undoubtedly far 
more liable than others to lose their leaves, 
the extent to which this takes place depends 
a good deal upon the treatment accorded 
the plants, especially during the first month 
after importation. Most of the Azaleas sent 
to this country nro in the shape of small 
round-headed bushes, with a clear stem of 
about 6 inches high. They are planted out 
in a light vegetable soil, and, consequently, 
make very free growth. Such being the 
case, it is absolutely necessary to check them 
as littlle as possible in the shifting about, 
they have to undergo before they are estab¬ 
lished in this country ; and in order to sue- j 
coed with them a very good plan is to un¬ 
pack the plants directly they are received, 
when the state of the soil can be readily 
ascertained. Those that are dry should be 
soaked in a pail of water, as, if potted when 
very dry, it is almost impossible to moisten 
the centre of the ball, and, consequently, 
many of the leaves will drop. The unpack¬ 
ing directly the plants arc received is most 
essential for the preservation of the foliage, 
as they are crowded very tightly together, 
in order to reduce the cost of carriage as 
much as possible, and the leaves are liable 
to turn yellow, and drop, if confined in this 


way too long. When unpacked, and the tics 
that bind the head of the plant together 
loosened, the damp floor of the shed is a 
very good place to stand them till potting 
commences, and for this purpose 1 prefer 
equal parts of peat and leaf-mould, with a 
liberal admixture of sand, to peat alone, as 
the soil in which they have been grown is 
nearly all well-decayed leaf-mould. The 
size of the pots will, of course, depend upon 
that of the plants, but, on this subject, a 
word or two may well be said, for many of 
the plants that have been dug up from the 
open ground have balls of earth so large that 
if they were not. reduced the pot woirid he 
altogether out of proportion to the head of 
the plant-, and its value would consequently 
be greatly lessened. Such being the case, 
sufficient suil may be taken off to allow the 
plant a pot proportionate to its size, but a 
good deal ma}' sometimes be done towards 
this end by pressing the ball of earth to¬ 
gether with the hands before potting, us be¬ 
ing of a light spongy nature this can be done. 
In potting, especial care must be taken that 
every cavity is thoroughly filled with soil. 

With regard to the firmness of the soil, I 
fail to see the advantage of ramming it down 
to the extent that is often done, for many 
seem to think that an Azalea requires the 
soil to be almost as hard as a rock, against 
which opinion I may point out the light com¬ 
post in which they are grown in Belgium. 
Still, for large plants, it is necessary to 
make the soil much more solid than for the 
small freshly imported ones. When potted, 
the plants should be stood on a level surface 
and a thorough watering given them, a 
rather fine rose being used for the purpose. 

If the plants are received during the first 
half of September they may be stood in a 
cold frame, but after that a structure in 
which there is a little heat, just sufficient, in 
fact, to start the roots into growth without 
delay, will be of service. Overcrowding 
should be guarded against, and the plants 
must therefore be stood at such a distance 
that the tips of the branches just touch each 
other. Whether in a frame or greenhouse, 
the structure should be kept as close as pos¬ 
sible consistent with the requirements of 
the plants for a fortnight or so till they have 
fully recovered from the check of removal, 
and the delicate hair-like fibres are com¬ 


mencing to push their way into the new com¬ 
post. In the case of bright dry weather set¬ 
ting in, a good syringing a couple of times 
a day will be of service. When the plants 
arc established in /fTefr new quarifcra* more 


in new 


air should be given in order that the growth 
may bo thoroughly ripened, as, upon this, 
to a great extent, will depend the future dis¬ 
play of bloom. Of course, where required 
for forcing, the object is to ripen them as 
soon as possible in order that they may be 
again started in heat, and on that account 
the varieties that perfect their growth early 
and consequently have their buds in a promi 
nent state should alone be chosen. For very 
earfy forcing, however, these imported 
plants are not the best, the most suitable 
being those that are forced year after year, 
as if they do not suffer any check after the 
removal of the flowers, but are encouraged 
to grow as freely as possible, the specimens 
treated in this way gradually acquire an 
early flowering habit. G. 

MIGNONETTE. 

Everyone admires the fragrance of Mignon¬ 
ette, no matter at what time of year, biit 
there can bo no doubt of its value in pots for 
the greenhouse during the dull, dreary win¬ 
ter months, with so few really sweet-smelling 
subjects at hand. Coddling of the plants 
from the first, is answerable for many a 
failure. They cannot possibly have too much 
fresh air, and must be near the glass roof of 
a cool greenhouse until frost and cold, cut¬ 
ting winds arc with us. Even then, a stuffy 
atmosphere is the very worst treatment that 
can lx* afforded them, ami so long as actual 
frost docs not come into contact with them, 
the nearer the glass roof the bettor. The 
middle of August is a suitable date to make 
a sowing, either in 3-inch pots or direct into 
5.1 inch or 6 inch pots, the plants to be trans¬ 
ferred into pots 7.V inches and 8 inches in 
diameter as eoon as the roots can be noted 
at the drainage hole. The former will re¬ 
quire two shifts, and occupy a similar-sized 
pot as advocated for the latter. 

Soil.- Good fibrous loam, with a little de¬ 
cayed horse or cow manure rubbed through 
the hands, a small quantity of lime or mor¬ 
tar rubble pounded moderately fine, and a 
dash of soot, thoroughly blended, will make 
a good compost either for sowing the seed in 
or repotting of the plants. Let the pots be 
perfectly clean, carefully crooked, with a 
layer of flaky leaves over. The soil must 
be made very firm to within H inches of the 
riin, when all will be ready for the seeds, 
which should be scattered thinly and lightly 
covered. Place the pots in a cold-frame or 
pit, shaded from the sun. until the seedlings 
appear, when an elevated shelf, as previously 
mentioned, is the best position for them, 
applying water carefully and keeping an eye 
for slugs and caterpillars, the latter eating 
the leaves voraciously if once they get a 
footing. Three to five plants will be ample 
to leave in each pot, thinning out as soon as 
it can b seen which are the best plants to 
leave. Secure each little plant to a neat 
stake betimes, a-s they quickly tumble over 
if left long to themselves. I let half the 
batch go at will, the remainder I pinch tw'ice, 
these forming a succession to the former 
plants. The plants are kept on a shelf in the 
Peach house until early December, when 
the structure is started with on early vinery. 
The earliest batch is transferred to ft green¬ 
house and again placed on a shelf until w r ell 
into flower, the latter going into fruit-houses 
that are not started until March or April. 
Stimulants in a weak slate must be afforded 
the plants once or twice each week after 
they are established in their pots, and the 
shoots secured as they extend. Another sow¬ 
ing may be made in October and treated 
similarly to the foregoing ; in fact, where 
Mignonette is difficult to cultivate out-of- 
doors it is wise to sow- a few pots every two 
months, when a succession of flower can be 
kept up. 

There are many beautiful varieties at the 
present day. Bismarck, Crimson King, 
Machet, and its golden form. Golden Queen, 
Golden Gem, Miles’s Spiral, and Parson’s 
White are all suitable for pot work. These 
old plants produce a wealth of blossom if 
planted out in the borders towards the end 
of April, and come into flower long before 
outside-sown seed. It should have been 
► tated earlier in these notes that soot-water 
is a capital stimulant for Mignonette, and 


during early spring the plants must be daily 
syringed, if on shelves, or red-spider will get 
a hold of flic foliage, and sometimes thrips 
will gain a footing. Fumigation will rid 
them of these. 

James Mayne. 

Melon Cardens, Devon. 


NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

Treatment o! Steplianotis — I have a Steph 
allot is flowering for the first t ime for nine year* or 
so. I <io not know if it has flowered before. It is in 
a damp, walled-in, shaded, lean-to warm-house. It 
was pruned about two years ago. 1 have been in 
charge two and a half years, and do not know when 
it was repotted. It is on stage over pipes, in pot. 
Should 1 repot it, and in what materials?—S. Fitton. 

[If vour Steplianotis is in good condition — 
and the fact that it is flowering for the first 
time would suggest that it is—there is, as far 
as we can tell, no need to repot it. Of 
course, if we saw the plant we might be of a 
different opinion. In any case, we should 
not advise you to repot it before February 
next, at which time the roots will be active, 
and soon take possession of the new soil. 
Probably before then you will have an op¬ 
portunity to show it to a gardener with ex¬ 
perience of such things, and obtain his advice 
thereon. Yours is a question that is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to answer without personal 
inspection of the plant in question. Should 
r ou decide to repot it next spring, the Fol- 
ovving is a very suitable compost:—Two- 
thirds good fibrous loam fo one part fibrous 
peat, and in addition a liberal sprinkling of 
silver sand and a few, pieces of charcoal 
about the size of Horse-beans. The char¬ 
coal will tend to keep the soil sweet for a 
long time.] 

Lapagerias. Few* creeping plants on the 
roof of a greenhouse or conservatory aro 
more l>eautiful in their season of flowering 
than Lapagerias, but of them one has to sav 
that in the majority of houses they arc tel 
dom seen. This cannot be through lack of 
appreciation, inasmuch as the wax-like tubu¬ 
lar flowers are an attraction wherever grown, 
but rather, I imagine, owing to misconcep¬ 
tions in regard to their culture. I have seen 
attempts made with them in a small pot or 
equally confined space only end in failure ; 
and this is not to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that cramping of the roots, with 
bad drainage, is fatal to them. To grow 
Lapagerias to perfection one should, if pos¬ 
sible, plant them out in a border within the 
house, in a compost of peat and loam, with 
a good addition of charcoal, to keep the Foil 
sweet and wholesome, care being taken hot 
to 6tand anything near the plants likely to 
impede the light, training the young shoots 
out on wire supports and so on over the 
rafters. The obi idea that Lapagerias eouhl 
only be successfully cultivated under condi¬ 
tions found in a stove house has long since 
been refuted, for it. is well known that, one 
may have many blossoms in an ordinary 
greenhouse where a miscellaneous collection 
of plants is grown, provided that during tbe 
winter, frost is excluded. The plants will 
derive much benefit if they are carefully 
syringed with a fine rose in the evenings, 
which will do much towards dislodging 
thrips, which sometimes attack them.— 
Leahurst. 

Cesneras at Dublin. -A charming little 

non-competitive exhibit was set up at the 
show of the Boyal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland in Dublin the other day, and the 
gold medal awarded was justified by its 
beauty. The exhibit was a group of splen¬ 
didly-grown Gesneras from the garden of Mr. 
Keith, at Brcnnanstown House, Cabinteelv, 
Dublin, where Mr. Usher, the gardener, 
seems to grow T them excellently. The plants 
w r ere cultivated in an intermediate house, 
and although I have seen Gesneras taller, I 
have never met with them in finer condition. 
Healthy, comparatively dwarf, yet not 
stunted, giving abundant flower in the pink 
of condition, this group was a most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful oue, doing credit to their 
grower and his employers. Mrs. Keith. I am 
informed, is a great admirer of flowers, and 
the place is likely to become more and more 
known as one where good plant* will be 
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ORCHIDS. 

THE CULTURE OE NATIVE AND 
HARDY ORCHIDS. 

It must not be supposed that native Orchids 


The Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa). 

are as easily cultivated as most oilier tuber¬ 
ous plants. Many causes, of which we shall 
enumerate the chief, are against their cul¬ 
ture. The first reason is that in a garden one 
cannot grow both the dry-soil and moist or 
'boggy-soil kinds in the same bed, unless, of 
course, we make special provision for them. 
On the same principle, the southern species 
require a warmer situation than the northern, 
and often in moist climates require protec¬ 
tion against summer rains, and generally 
winter frosts. A cold frame is often needed 
for the warmth-loving species. 

But, given the will to cultivate only those 
of one’s own country, as Orchids cannot be 
raised from seed, the only way is to go into 
the country and collect them on the hillsides 
and in marsh and meadow. In nine cases 
out of ten the quest will be made in deplor¬ 
able conditions. The plants arc pulled up 
in flower—first drawback; some of the roots 
get broken, and frequently the tubers are 
injured. The common practice is to remove 
the soil from the plants and lift the tubers 
with their roots bare. Thereby the plant is 
deprived of organs whose function it is, to¬ 
gether with the leaves, to provide the food 
destined for the nourishment of the tuber in 
the ensuing season. 

An Experiment. —I have several times 
made the following experiment with one of 
the most beautiful of our native Orchids, 
Orchis fusca. Two plants were lifted in 
flower, one with a large ball of soil attached, 
and the other with the roots bare, to be 
afterwards enveloped in moistened cotton 
wool and wrapped in tissue-paper. So that 
the roots of this last might not be broken, 
the plant was dug up with a largo ball of 
earth, which was afterwards washed away 
gradually in a stream of water. Both were 
planted in pots the same day, the bare rooted 
plant being carefully potted in fine sifted 
soil. In other respects both plants received 
like attention. The bare-rooted one proved 
much the less vigorous. and dwindled from 
year to year; the other lived long in great 
beauty. Possibly tluyois another treason 
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Orchids of Western Europe may be put 
into two principal categories—viz., (1) those 
which come in moist places (meadow and 
marsh), and (2) those which choose rather the 
dry hillsides. Two special beds will be re¬ 
served for the one and the other kinds. The 
soil will be, as far as may be a free soil, 
not much manured. If the garden lias been 
liberally manured, it will be necessary to dig 
to a certain depth for a virgin soil. In 
both eases the bed should be dug to a 
depth of about 1 foot, and the soil heaped 
up on one side. For drainage, the bottom 
of the trench will be covered with crocks, 
gravel, cinders, or small slag. This is (1) for 
draining off surplus rain or other water in 
the case of the dry-soil species, and (2) to 
prevent earth-worms from feeding on the 
peat soil, which will bo added to the soil in 
the case of species that require moisture. 
The soil of the bods, or that part of the beds 
reserved for the dry-soil species, will, if too 
compact, need to Ixj amended with light soil, 
coarse sand, even pebbles or broken stone ; 
on the other hand, if the soil is too light, for 
the kinds that need moisture, it will need to 
be made less permeable by the addition of 
peat, bog-soil, old leaf-mould, and clay. If 
there happens to be near by a meadow where 
Orchids grow, it will be well to form the bed 
with soil taken from it. In that case the 
6 oil should be taken in the autumn, when 
the Grass is quite short, in slabs about 
4 inches thick, and stacked for use, to be 
added to two or three times in the winter. 
In the spring the bed will be formed of this 
soil. 

If, later on, we decide to cultivate the Or¬ 
chids of southern countries, it will be neces¬ 
sary to put frames over the beds in winter. 
The frames will be put on late in autumn, 
removed in the spring, and replaced in sum¬ 
mer, in order to protect the tubers from the 
rains at this season. They will be removed 
again in August, and put back in November. 
Orchids, if the autumn is a dry one, are best 
watered at this season, when they are emit¬ 
ting roots. They are not to he watered after 
they have passed out of flower. To keep 
weeds off the borders, these are covered with 


the best time to collect Orchids is when they | 
are in fruit, as the succeeding tubers are 
formed, and the annual roots have, so to 
speak, ceased work for the moment. In the I 
autumn the plants emit fresh roots. 


a thin carpeting of light Mosses taken from 
the woods. 

As it would be difficult to give to every 
kind of Orchid the exposure they would have 
had in the places they were taken from, it 


for this difference in endurance shown by the 
two plants ; some cryptogram conveyed in the 
ball of native soil, and living ns a symbiosis 
on the roots of the plant? Or it may bo 
the native soil was of better quality than that 
used in potting the bare-rooted specimen? 

I have observed, as re¬ 
gards the Jordan cul¬ 
tures, where the soils were 
free virgin soils, brought, 
in some instances, from the 
wilds of Couzon (Rhone) 
or the neighbourhood of 
the Azergues, as well as 
good peat soils—I have 
observed, I say, that these 
sorts of soils are very well 
suited to Orchids. It was 
otherwise with the free 
soil of the garden and 
with the artificial loams, 
made up of leaves and 
dried Grasses. However, 
certain Orchids which do 
not do well in peat soil do 
well enough in this soil. It 
is easier to grow the ground 
Orchids in open beds than 
in pots; they keep their 
beauty longer; yet with 
care they will keep very 
well in pots, especially 
such southern species as 
can be wintered under 
glass. 

In starting the culture 
of native Orchids, it is 
best to begin with those 
that are in or near one’s 
own district — in other 
words, those which one can 
collect for oneself. In lift¬ 
ing the plants in flower, it 
is best to he prepared to 
lift them with the ball of 
earth attached. This 
should be wrapped in 
paper t,o keep the soil to¬ 
gether ; in addition, they 
should lie closely packed in a basket or box, 
to guard against the inevitable jolting. Blit 


The Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile). 
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healthy growth, and this is obtained bv plung- 
ing outside. 

Work In the vinery. —All inside borders 
must be moist, if the Grapes are to be fully 
developed. If the drainage is clear, as it 
should be, it is almost impossible to over¬ 
water inside borders after the Grapes are 
stoned, and the water should be used to con¬ 
vey nourishment to the roots. Sublaterals, 
even if it may be desirable to allow them to 
remain longer in certain cases, should never 
be permitted to shade or crowd the main 
leaves. Shanking may be caused by dryness 
at the root. Shanking, in fact, is due to 
want of nourishment at a time of stress in 
the Vine’s growth, and may arise from vari¬ 
ous causes, of which dryness at the roots is 
only one. Very close pinching by lowering 
vitality may lead to shnnking, and, of 
course, over cropping is a fertile source of 
failure. Shanking, again, may he caused by 
deep rooting in a badly-drained border. 
This trouble is more often present in late 
houses than early-forced ones. Root-lifting 
is generally the most effective remedy, and 
this root-lifting may be done at any time 
after September. Fresh turfy loam round 
the roots is a great incentive to healthy 
growth. Ripe Grapes must be looked over 
often to remove had berries, and there is. 
generally something to be done in this way, 
especially if there is drip in the house. Ven¬ 
tilation is the remedy for damping. 

Winter Cucumbers. —Young plants should 
be coming on now, so as to plant a house in 
September. Let the plants come on quietly, 
so that they may be strong and vigorous, anil, 
when planted in the house, do not be in a 
hurry to begin stopping or pinching. When 
they begin to hear, regular pinching and 
thinning of the young growth will be neces¬ 
sary. We find Lockie’s Perfection and Tele¬ 
graph (true) good for winter. 

Plants in the house. —Flowering plants 
are rather scarce just now, and the demand i 
is not large, os fine-foliaged plants like j 
Palms, Crotons, and Caladiums are cooler I 
, in appearance. There are Lilies of various 
kinds which look well amid the foliage of 
Palms and Ferns. Celosias also may be had, 
and good specimens of Bougainvilleas are 
lasting. For good flowering plants a little 
out of the common we shall have to look to 
the stove. 

Outdoor garden. —Seedling Pansies and 
Violas should be transplanted from the seed¬ 
bed, to get strong, ready for planting in the 
beds during the autumn. Plant in rows 
6 inches apart, to permit of a small hoe be¬ 
ing used between the plants, to keep down 
weeds. Mulcli with a little old Mushroom 
manure, well broken up, to keep the roots 
cool and moist. If there is anything special 
in the Pansies now in stock, cuttings may be 
taken of the young shoots in the middle of 
the plants and inserted in a cold, shady 
frame, or a bed may be prepared in a shady 
border. Violets intended for framing that 
were planted out in April should now be 
growing freely, and should be encouraged by 
mulching and watering, especially iT there 
are any signs of red-spider on the foliage. 
Without good foliage the plants will fail. 
Seedling Hollyhocks and other perennials 
should be transplanted in nursery rows, with 
room enough 1o grow strong and sturdy. 
Such plants will flower next year. The 
single-flowered Hollyhocks are very bright 
for backgrounds, especially for distant effect. 
Shoots of Clematises which are near the 
ground may Ihj layered and will form roots 
during the autumn. Such plants are not so 
likely to die suddenly as when grafted. 
Clumps or borders of Lavender are nice 
now. In some soils old plants often die dur¬ 
ing the winter. Cuttings or slips will root, 
now planted firmly in sandy soil. Cuttings 
of choice Dahlias niay be rooted now in small 
pots plunged in an old Melon-bed where there 
is a little warmth, and kept close and shaded, 
'the Walnut makes a good shade-tree for a 
seat, as the insects are not troublesome. 

Fruit garden.— During these sudden spells 
of hot sunshine Vines on walls and under 
glass will require good soakings of water. 
Outdoor Figs will now be ripening, and if the 
roots were mulched and quite moist when the 
fruit began to ripen, possibly no more water 
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will be required. When fruits are approach¬ 
ing maturity the time for heavy watering is 
past, but there must be moisture enough in 
the soil enclosing the roots to finish the 
process. Vines in a well-drained bed will re¬ 
quire moisture until the ripening is finished, 
but I think we may safely assume that if a 
good soaking is given during the early period 
of colouring or ripening a mulch will keep 
it in the soil till the work is finished. Be¬ 
sides, now the days are shortening and the 
need for much moisture is less. Get all 
Strawberries potted for forcing, and use the 
remainder to make new plantations. Alpine 
Strawberries will come in useful now if they 
have justice done them. Clear liquid- 
manure will he useful for alpine and other 
late fruiting Strawberries now. Mat up a 
few hushes of Warrington Gooseberry for 
late use. Red Currants may be kept in the 
same way. 

Vegetable garden.— Earth up Celery, hav¬ 
ing first given a good soaking of liquid- 
manure by flooding the trenches, so that the 
effect may remain some time. Cardoons 
must also be well supplied with moisture. 
The leaves may be drawn together a little, to 
give them an erect position. Some paper 
wrapped round the base of the leaf 6tems will 
start the blanching. Vegetable Marrows and 
ridge Cucumbers should be cut for use 
whilst young, or the plants will soon cease 
to bear. Peas and Beans also should be 
gathered before the seeds mature, if the 
plants are to continue bearing. French 
Beans or Scarlet Runners, if more are pro¬ 
duced than are wanted, may be preserved for 
winter use by packing the pods in layers 
with salt between in earthenware jars or 
pans kept close in a dark cellar. This is 
a good time to make a full sowing of Spinach 
for winter use. Early Potatoes may be 
lifted now, and Onions harvested. Almost, 
any crop may follow early Potatoes, and 
spring Cabbages usually follow the Onions 
without much breaking up of the noil, ns 
Cabbages do better in rather firm land, 
especially during winter. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

August 2/jth .—Early Apples, Pears, and 
Plums are gathered ns they ripen, and placed 
in cool fruit-room. Peaches are looked over 
daily, ami the ripe fruits gathered carefully. 
If they have to be packed and sent away, 
they are gathered a little before they are 
quite ripe, so that they may arrive in good 
condition. Special boxes that will take one 
layer of fruits only are used for Peaches. 
Grapes are packed in handled baskets. 

August mh .—Everything possible is being 
done in the flower garden to prolong the 
beauty of the beds. Dead leaves and flowers 
are removed promptly, and the necessary 
pegging and pinching done to secure sym¬ 
metry, where exactness of outline is re¬ 
quired. Herbaceous borders are now very 
bright. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and 
other tall-growing plants are securely staked, 
to stand the gales which sometimes come at 
this season. Dead or faded flowers are re¬ 
moved from Roses. 

August 2Cth .—Made a sowing of Cauli¬ 
flowers for spring. Another sowing will be 
made later. All vacant ground is being 
filled with salading, Spinach, Turnips, 
Greens, or something that will be useful. 
Finished planting new beds of Strawberries. 
Strawberries for forcing arc in 0 inch pots in 
an open position, arranged in beds easy of 
access for watering, weeding, etc. Cuttings 
of various kinds will be taken from time to 
time as they can be obtained. 

August 27th. —Early-flowering Narcissi and 
other forcing bulbs have been potted and 
plunged outside to make roots. Bush Chrys¬ 
anthemums have been opened out and staked. 
Liquid-manure in combination with soot- 
water is given to all plants which have filled 
the pots with roots. Earwigs are being 
trapped or destroyed in various ways. Our 
plants are clean, but if a black-fly should ap¬ 
pear a pinch of Tobacco-powder settles it. 

August 28th .—Earthed up Celery when 
dry. Put in cuttings of Sunrise Tomato. 


This is a good variety for winter, as it sets 
freely, and though the fruits are not large, 
the crop in the aggregate is heavy. Finished 
potting Arum Lilies. They are, for the pre¬ 
sent, placed on a coal-ash bed in an open 
situation. Shifted on a lot of Ferns into 
5-inch pots. Cinerarias and Primulas are 
also being potted, and kept for the time 
being in cold-frames. 

August 29th .—Looked over the Briers first 
budded to loosen ties and rub off young 
shoots from the Brier stems. The earliest 
potted Cyclamens are now in cool pits, grow¬ 
ing freely. We have a few more young corms 
to pot on. These we find come in useful for 
late blooming, and the flowers on these young 
plants are always fine. Weak liquid manure 
is given to all plants which have filled the 
pots with rente. Soot water is used as a 
liquid stimulant. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, leknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject, 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Came chicken (TudsJ.—TWm bird died, as 
you surmised, of inflammation of the lungs 
(pneumonia), the cause of which it is difii 
cult to indicate, as if. may arise from heredi¬ 
tary lung trouble, or it may be due to over¬ 
crowding and want of ventilation in tho 
roosting-place; but in any event you may 
take it for a certainty that death has been 
hastened by Rice-feeding. Boiled Rice and 
corn (I suppose mixed grain) are not good 
for chickens. They should have a little soft 
food, composed of equal parts of Barley- 
meal and Oatmeal (coarsely ground, includ¬ 
ing the husk), and containing at least 10 per 
cent, of meat or meat and bone. This 
should be given in a crumbly form at inter¬ 
vals during the day, small grain being given 
at night only. The best remedy—and one 
that you will be wise to adopt at once for all 
of them—is some solution of iron in their 
drinking water.— John Freeman. 

Buff Orpington pullet (Mrs. Sherwood).— 
This bird had tubercular lung disease, which 
may be due to hereditary causes, or possibly 
there may be something wrong with the 
housing. Yon do not say how they are housed 
at night, but, from the particulars, I feel 
sure they are properly looked after in that 
respect; therefore, I thing it must l>e a ease 
of hereditary disease. I think you feed your 
poultry, if anything, too well. You had 
better reduce the food allowance and give 
them a tonic.— J. Freeman. 

White Leghorn hen (Miss Clarke).- This 
hen had an abnormally large liver, and death 
was due to the rupture of a small blood 
vessel in the region of the brain an occur¬ 
rence by no means uncommon under the cir¬ 
cumstances. The food you give is certainly 
calculated to encourage this sort of disease, 
and I should advise you to stop giving Indian 
Corn and Potatoes, both of which tend to 
congestion and enlargement, of the liver. 
Give your poultry also some liver medicine. 

J. Freeman. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, on Monday, 
August 10th, Mr. Charles H. Curtis in the 
chair. Four new members were elected. 
The amount of sick pay for the month was 
£46 8s. 6d., which is heavy for this time of 
the year. A member was granted 10s. per 
week for two or three weeks from the con¬ 
valescent fund, in addition to his sick pay, 
to enable him to .get a change of air. Ar¬ 
rangements for the annual dinner are being 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answert are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
ten (ten on one side of the paper only, arul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pubmsiikr, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be, on a separate pier* of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
ami fruit—\f to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. -Hot more than'four varieties at a 
time nhoidd be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Cotton Grass (Eriophoruin polytdaehyum) 
J 1 . ft.).—This is the name of the plant you send us. 
x'he English name—Cotton Grass—is very expressive, 
feeing the flowers so closely resemble tufts of cotton. 
The native epeeies all grow on wet hogs or turfy 
moors, where they often make conspicuous masses of 
vegetation. 

Rose foliage eaten by insect (Mrs. J. John- 
eon).—The foliage eent has been attacked by the 
mason-bee, which saws out the portions of the foliage 
to make its nest with. This bee has, probably, a nest 
in tiie wall near your plant. You can only watch for 
the depredators, and, when seen, follow them to Lheir 
nest and destroy them at night. 

Tailure of Mignonette ( ir. C.).- The Mignon¬ 
ette would appear to be suffering from something de¬ 
ficient in tile soil, and a little winter dressing of lime 
will most likely prove beneficial while avoiding 
manure. If yours is a soil of heavy character, you 
might incorporate freely old mortar with good re¬ 
sults. We fear you can do nothing now for the 
disease-stricken plants. 

Sweet Peas failing OF. C.).— The Sweet Peas 
arc suffering from a disease all too prevalent at the 
present time, and for which, unfortunately, there ie 
no known remedy. Indeed, the experts are by no 
means agreed as to the cause of the trouble, and the 
subject is still under investigation. Meanwhile, 
avoid excessively rich soils, and give the crop fresh 
quarters each year. 

Asters failing (N. P. II .).—It i« impossible to 
expert Asters to do well in such soil as you send. It 
is fur too light, with no I tody in it. Asters like a 
fairly heavy soil, with plenty of manure addl'd when 
digging, with a good mulch of manure when the 
plants are coming into hlooin, and abundance of 
water when the weather is dry. The plant sent has 
also been attacked by the fungus which you will find 
referred to in our issue of June 20th, page 242. 

Pruning Climbing Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses ( J. O. Clemmow).—U you have any-very old 
growths you wish to discard, these could be removed 
now with advantage, but we should not prune the 
younger growths until March. It will do no harm if 
wane of the more straggling pieces are removed or 
shortened, but it would lie better if they could be 
nailed to the wall or fence to ripen, as it is mainly 
from such growths that next year’s blossom is ob¬ 
tained, and in their case they should not be shortened 
at all. Where the main growths send out a number 
of healthy laterals, these are shortened to from 
3 inches to G inches in March. 

Climbing Rose for south wall (G. 17. ft.).— 
We.should not recommend the Climbing Frau Karl 
Druschki for a south wall. In the first place, it is 
not. strictly a climber—in fact, the original form will 
grow equally as vigorous if pruned sparingly; and, 
in the second place, its blossoms are so thin that too 
hot position would compel them to expand so very 
quickly. A good climber for this aspect would ue 
Climbing Kaiscrin Augusta Victoria. There is no 
yellow rambler of the style of Dorothy Perkins. We 
sincerely wish there were, but a good, creamy-yellow, 
late-flowering Rose is Alister Stella Gray, which we 
think would answer your purpose, although it is not 
nearly so rampant in growth. Reve d’Or is a 
vigorous grower, and should, after it has been estab¬ 
lished two or three years, blossom with Dorothy 
Perkins. 

Perennial plants ( F . C. Bray).— The following 
arc all good, ami useful for the purpose you name: — 
Of the taller plants: Lupiniw polyphyllus nlhus 
(white), Phlox Mrs. E. II. Jenkins (white). Aster 
A melius (violet ). Trolling Orange Globe, Delphinium 
belladonna (.sky-blue), Hemerocallis Thunbergi (pale 
yellow), Lilium te.staccum, L. croceum, and L. specio- 
sum cruentum are three good sorts of Lilies, and by 
planting three bulbs in a group a good display should 
result. Of dwnrfer plants you might obtain llelle- 
borua niger maxima* (white, rose tinted). Lychnis 
V isoaria rubra fl. pi. (red). Phlox canadensis Perry’s 
variety (blue). Campanula glomerata speciosa, C. 
Riverslea (both bluish violet in colour, but flowering 
at different periods), Armeria cephalotes rubra (red), 
Achillea mongolica (white). Anemone aylvestris 
(white), and Heuehera aunguinea splendens (scarlet). 

d ’P r with unhealthy foliage 
(*•• •* Mar land ).—'The foliage you send from u plant 
of Soleil d’Or is hadly attacked w ith Rose-rust. This, 
probably, arises owing Imm the plant being budded 
on tin* Manet ti sfoek/iur wc-Jiav* rcncltedjy found 


that Roses on this stock suffer most from Rose-rust. 
Many growers do not take any heed of the visitation, 
as it seldom appears until after the first blooming, 
and it does not seem to injure the growth for 
another year. But we admit it does not look nice to 
see the plants prematurely denuded of their foliage. 
A good remedy, if applied immediately the fungus is 
seen, is Bordeaux mixture, which can be obtained 
through any horticultural eundriesman. If you 
sprayed the plants with this fungicide at once, you 
would check its ravages, and you should have all 
the fallen leaves burnt. In the winter remove an 
inch or so of the surface soil and have this burnt, 
also any primings in the spring, then spray at inter 
vale during the .season with the mixture named. 


when cooked. Generally, a wet or eoapy flesh la due 
to soil which is, probably, deficient in lime and In 
potash elements, which produce starch. If Potatoes 
are much grown in shade or beneath trees, where 
the leaves fail to obtain sufficient sunlight, there will 
be a lack of starch. It is possible that you have 
lifted your Ashleaf Kidneys whilst still quite unripe, 
and that might explain the soft wet nature of the 
cooked flesh. In any case, if tne soil be the chief 
cause of the defect, where you propose to plant next 
year dress in November with half a bushel of ground 
lime per rod and fork it in. In January fork in both 
bone-flour and kainit, in equal parts, at the rate of 
G lb. per rod, and a month before planting a light 
dreeing of stable-manure. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Lilac (S. A. M.).— It is much too 
late to pinch back the Lilac now in order to induce 
it to flower next spring. Your only available plan is 
to leave it alone till the flowering season, then, 
directly this is past, whether the plant blooms or 
not, it may be pruned in whatever way you please. 
The object aimed at should be the removal of any 
weak and exhausted shoots, and the shortening hack 
of the vigorous ones. By thinning out the weak shoots 
t he sun and air have free play oji those that arc left, 
and in this way flower-buds are formed. With re¬ 
gard to the second part of your question It is now 
too late to do anything to ensure flowers next spring. 
It. will be as well to wait and see if they do bloom 
then, after which prune them as above recommended. 
If suckers are allowed to develop, Lilacs seldom 
flower in a satisfactory manner, so all suckers must 
be kept trimmed off. 

FRUIT. 

Vine leaves scalded (ft. 77. Kinsey).— The foliage 
has been scalded through the ventilation not being 
properly attended to. Scalding generally occurs after 
the berries are thinned and during the exhausting 
process of stoning All this time there is a great 
strain upon the Vines, especially upon the fruit-bear¬ 
ing laterals, as, if any burning does occur, it is 
generally the fruit-hearing laterals which, receive the 
injury, and which can ill afford to lose one leaf. A 
thin moisture settles upon the foLiage nt night, and 
if this should not be dissipated early on bright and 
sunny mornings by ventilation carefully applied, or 
before the sun raises the temperature, scalding or 
burning will ensue. In all vineries early and careful 
ventilation is what is needed, this being put on by 
degrees. Allowing the temperature to rise suddenly 
without any or little ventilation being on. and then 
putting on a great amount, will surely result in burnt 
foliage through the rapid evaporation of moisture. 
The black spots on the backs of the leaves are merely 
the dried green excrescences commonly known as 
wart*. These are a sort of granulation or extrava¬ 
sation of sap through the skin of the leaf, and are 
the outcome of some fit of ill-health on the part of 
the Vine. They ore injurious to the Vine, no doubt, 
as affecting respiration, etc., and are often caused by 
a too close, warm atmosphere saturated with mois¬ 
ture. 

A Tree Strawberry (.4. Donovan).— No doubt 
the plant to which you refer as being offered by a 
German seedsman is that worthless dwarf shrub ; 
Rubus sorbifolius, sometimes called the Strawberry 
Raspberry. You can obtain plants from any English 
nursery fairly cheap. The fruits are roundish, deep- 
red in colour when ripe, arid rough on the surface. 
The flesh is soft, but quite tasteless. They re¬ 
semble those of the Arbutus, a well-known garden 
shrub, which has been often called the Strawberry- 
tree. That shrub, however, grows very large and 
high. Rubus porbifolius, or by some called R. rosie- 
folius, increases itself by throwing out suckers, so 
that in time a small plant becomes a broad, dense 
bush. It is well adapted for cover in woods, and. no 
doubt, birds would consume the fruits. The plant 
comes from America, and is quite hardy.—A. I>. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pinger-and Toe among Turnips OF. D.).— 
The disease Finger and Toe in Turnips is the pro¬ 
duct of a fungus nr Plasmodium. The only probable 
cure for it is to dress the land with gas-lime, as the 
acid contained in the lime destroys the fungus. But 
it is not possible to bo dress land now, neither is it 
desirable to sow’ any Turnip-seed, or that of any 
members of the Cabbage tribe, on this dressed land 
at once. November is a good time to apply the lime, 
putting it on and evenly spreading it at the rate 
of 2 bushels to 3 rods, allowing it to lie to thoroughly 
slacken, then to more evenly distribute it after a 
week’s exposure, and well dig it in. If gas-lime can¬ 
not be obtained, use fresh ground lime, but dig that 
In at once. The following spring plant Potatoes or 
sow Peas, then it should be quite safe to sow Turnip- 
seed on it in August. Always burn, if possible, 
plants or root* of Cabbages or Turnips that have 
been diseased. 

Yellow-leaved Parsley (Peakrill).— Judging by 
the appearance of the Parsley-plants sent, they seem 
to have suffered from lack of thinning; but it is 
possible there is in your soil some element that is 
obnoxious to the plants, and that you had best seek 
to correct by dressing the furrow or strip of ground 
or bed where seed is to be sown now or in the spring 
with fresh, ground lime, nt the Tate of a quart to a 
square yard. If there be any fungus in the soil, that 
may prove a remedy. It Is rare that Parsley fails, 
and only then in soil that contains some offensive 
element. Parsley likes fairly good coll, and that 
should not only be deeply dug, but have some well- 
decayed stable-manure worked into it. Seed should 
be sown thinly in shallow drills, and when the seed¬ 
lings are well lip lie thinned out to 4 inches apart to 
allow the plants to develop. You may, perhaps, do 
well to obtain seed from a fresh source, ns that may 
be beneficial. 

Soapy Potatoes (Worplesdon).— The source from 
whence seed-tubers may be obtained has nothing to 
do with the nature of the tubers produced from them 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Sherwood. — See the article and Illustration, 
“Waterside grouping," in our issue of January 18th 
of this year, page 621. A copy can be had. post free. 

for ljd., from the publisher.- F. C. Bray.— The 

Plum-leaves you send have been attacked early in the 
season by green-fly. You ought, on the first- appear¬ 
ance of the pest, to have syringed them with para¬ 
ffin emulsion. 3, Your Rose Ls evidently one of the 
Ramblers. The wood now being made will, if well 
ripened, flower next year. 4, The Cherry-tree-leaves 
are eaten up with thrips and red-spider. Syringe 
thoroughly with paraffin emulsion or Quassia extract 

and soft eoap.-ft. A’.—All depends on what the 

soil of your garden is. If it is light, then the rough 
plaster Is of little value, but, if heavy and clayey, it 

will do good, and help to open it up.- Coolbaun.— 

Your Potatoes have been badly attacked by the 

Potato disease.- J. M. — See article on " Utilisation 

•of pond mud," in our issue of December 28, 1907, 
page 585, a copy of which can be had from the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for ljd. A. Clarke — See reply to 

“ Aqua," re “ Watercress-bed," in our issue of 

August 15th, page 354.- II. N. D — Your Cucumber- 

leaves are eaten up with rcd-epider and thripe, 
caused through keeping the plants dry at the roots 
and the atmosphere in the house too dry. We should 
advise you to clear them out at once, and have the 
house thoroughly cleaned.- E. Allen. —Not a garden¬ 
ing question.-Alma.—AH depends on the wording 

of the schedule. From what you say, we are of the 
opinion that only one plant- is allowed in each pot, 
anil we should not hesitate to disqualify where this 

wus not observed.- S. Fitton.—), We have never 

seen Foxglove* the height you mention. 2, Leave the 
Roses as they are. You cannot expect them to flower 
well the first year, seeing they were only planted in 
April. The better way would be to root them up, 
we think, and substitute good, healthy, well-rooted, 
young plants for them, as, we fear, they will never 

do much good- Breton.— Your gardener has dono 

quite right. The twisting of the necks is done to 
hasten the ripening.- Samuel Cooper.— Without see¬ 

ing the place it is impossible for us to suggest any 
plan, and your beet way will be to consult some 
practical man in the neighbourhood.— Irish.— You 
should consult one of the many bulb catalogues that 
can now be had.- — Eveley.— Any bottles will answer, 
so long as you can get the piece of wood that is cut 

off with the bunch into the water in the bottle.- 

77. T. S.—Ycs: you may cut down the Dahlias and 
lift them nt the time you say, but we should much 
prefer to leave the tubers in the ground until the 
frost has out the tops down, ls it really necessary 

that they he lifted at the time you say?- B. U. 

Kent- See reply to "A: Ilenning,’ re "Failure of 
Asters," page 3G4. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants —J. 0. Houseman. Impossible 
to name from such a dried-up scrap as you send us. 
We must have a good specimen, including leaves and 

flowers.- Ludy Brooke .—Pheasant’s Eye (Adonis 

autumnalLs). It i* found occasionally in cornfields 
in the warmer counties of England and Ireland, and 

sometimes in Scotland.- Salcombe.— 1, The Bladder 

Senna (C-olutea nrborescons); 2, The Lead-plant 

(Amorpha canescena).- C. J. Curtis.— 1, Rosa alba 

Maiden’* Blush, we think. To be quite sure, one 
mast be able to compare the flowers; 2, Linaria pur¬ 
purea.- Ttots.— K&losanthes (Crnseula) coccinea.- 

II. Weft*.—Alpine Rhododendron; to name with cer¬ 
tainty must see in bloom.- Pegasus.— Feverfew (Pyre- 

thrum Parthenium).- L. S. P.—l, Spiraea japonica; 

2, Spiriea Douglnsi; 8, Asparagus deflexu*.- 

C. E. B. K.—l, The Throat-wort (Trachelium coeru- 
leum); 2, Browallia (St reptosolen Jamesoni): 8, 

Lobelia of no value.- F. C. liray. — Rosa Wichnr- 

aiana Lady Gay.- Miss Grehan.— 1, Please send 

fresh specimen: 2, Sodum Eweral; 3, Loosestrife 

(Lysimachia vulgaris).- Edwin Smith.— 1, Leyces- 

teria formosa; 2, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 3, Althrca 
fleifolia.- F. Barker.— Specimen insufficient.- Mrs. 

D. C. Robinson.— We cannot undertake to name 

Sweet Peafl.- A. G. Williams.— Geranium pliauim. 

- Rev. J. F. S. Pritchett.— Passlflora triloba.- 

II. Holton.— Bocconia cordata.- J. 0. Clem mow.— 

Justicia cornea.- S. T. Didsbury. — l, Spinea bella; 

2, The Bladder Senna (Colutea arhorescens). 

Names of fruit.—IF. J. Murley.— Apples; 1. 
Early Stibbert: 3. Early Harvest; 2 and 4, Must see 
when ripe and fully developed. 


Catalogues received - Little and Ballantyne, 

Carlisle.— List of Bulbs for 190&. -J as. Ycitch and 

Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— List of Fruit frees; Catalogue 

of Bulbs. -E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull. — List 

of Bulbs for 190S. — Draps, 30, Chanelo de forest, 

Bruxelles. — General Catalogue of Plants. -Jas. 

Walsh, Portadown.— List of Bulbs. -Frank LHIev, 

Guernsey.— List of Bulbs.-II. J. Gas son. Rye, 

Sussex.—Garden Netting, etc. -Hugh Low and Co., 

Bush Hill Park. Enfield.— Special Offer of Cyclamen- 

seed; New Seedling Majmaison Carnatjons. -Sutton 

and Sons, Reading. -jCn-talngue of Bulbs for Pins. 
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FRUIT. 

RIPENED WOOD. 

There is no detail of greater importance 
in fruit culture than that of thoroughly 
consolidating the growth made during the 
summer. The more the wood of all fruit- 
trees grown under glass is exposed to sun 
and air the better, but this is not the 
only factor. It is too much the custom to 
look on a fruit house, after the crop has 
been gathered, as a house that needs no 
attention beyond throwing it. open wide to 
every wind that blows. Peach and Nectar¬ 
ine-trees that, have been carefully tended 
until the fruit, is finished are left to do 
their best with often a lot of red-spider 
and other insects upon them. In numerous 
cases that have come under my notice 
trees are left with the borders absolutely 
cracking from want of moisture, and foli¬ 
age flagging owing to the ripening process 
that was supposed to bo going on. Now- 
as a matter of fact, healthy trees in 
autumn, after the crop has been gathered 
and the full amount of air put on, require 
even more water than when the fruit was 
ripening. The borders are more exposed to 
drying influences, and, if the foliage has 
been well preserved, the evaporation from 
this is very considerable. All useless 
wood, i.c ., wood that has fruited and is not 
required for laying in, should be taken out 
immediately the crop is removed, which 
will allow the foliage on the remaining 
shoots to have full advantage of sun and 
nir, and, by properly carrying out their 
function of sap-elaboration, to strengthen 
the buds at their bases. Many varieties are 
prone to crack if very moist at the root 
when the fruit is finishing, and this makes 
it the more neeessary to give a thorough 
soaking immediately the pruning is done. 
Wet every portion of the border, and, on 
hot days, well wash the foliage with the 
syringe at least twice. The parts of the 
trees nearest to the glass, or the apex of 
the roof in sunny corners, and over the 
hot-water pipes, should come in for espe¬ 
cial attention, applying the water forcibly 
and not using it too cold. Increase the nir 
immediately the fruit is gathered, until in 
a few days the house may be thrown open 
entirely. It is the same with Vines and 
all tropical fruits; throwing a house open 
and allowing the roots to get dry, the 
foliage at the same time being crowded and 
covered with insects, is supposed in some 
mysterious way to act beneficially on the 
next season’s crop, but a little thought on 
the part of those in charge must show’ that 
it is wrong. Much more depends upon the 
leaves being kept healthy until the last 
than is generally supposed. They fall more 
quickly when the proiyrTimo corneal for, 
of coursej, tlie* loosening of/ fli * .?|clv |a?!d 
fall of the leaf are ji{st, The 


work of the Vine or other tree as are the 
bursting of the buds in spring and the sub¬ 
sequent development of the fruit. It is the 
greatest mistake to substitute roasting for 
ripening. To develop the wood properly, 
and to make it capable of producing a good 
crop of fruit, all the natural forces of the 
plant must be kept going. Growth is one 
part of Nature’s scheme, rest is another, 
and to try and force a Vine or other fruit- 
tree to ripen its wood prematurely is just 
as wrong ns undue haste in the earliest 
stages of forcing. 

With regard to late lateral growth on 
Vines, a good deal of misconception exists, 
and this, too, has its hearing upon the point 
at issue. Here, as in many other details, 
the middle course is the safest. I like to 
see a little late growth, and especially on 
young Vines. It keeps the sap moving and 
encourages the roots to activity. Very 
close stopping, or the entire removal of 
laterals, may possibly cause eyes to push 
that are better dormant, but to allow the 
growth to ramble away at will is wrong, 
leading often to shading of the principal 
leaves, and doing more harm than good. 
Where there is room. I let about four leaves 
form before pinching, but otherwise con¬ 
tinue to stop at the first leaf when this is 
about the size of a crown piece. Respect¬ 
ing bud dropping on very early Peaches, 
which some growers attribute to too liberal 
treatment after the fruit is gathered, I 
think this can only happen after a check 
of some kind. II. 


SHANKING OF GRAPES. 

In your reply to “T. W.,” August 15th, 
p. 345, giving reasons for the shanking of 
Grapes almost all the available ground is 
covered, and causes known to the practical 
grower have been given, but in connection 
with this subject the conditions of the weather 
have to be taken into account. It is well 
known that Vines are of an intensely ram¬ 
bling nature in regard to their roots, the 
very best constructed Vino border and the 
most scientific diet will not satisfy their 
craving for fresh ground. I have recollec¬ 
tions of a Vine border which was both ela¬ 
borate and extensive in construction. The 
Vines, too, for a time became almost world- 
famous, yet, despite the good food in the 
border, the roots wandered away until, as 
time went on, severe shanking of the other¬ 
wise handsome bunches followed. In seeking 
for a cause, thought was given to the possible 
migration of the roots, and on a search be¬ 
ing instituted, it was found that the sus¬ 
picion was well founded. Until this hap¬ 
pened shanked berries were practically un¬ 
known. but directly these roots were over¬ 
taken by a dry summer then shanking took 
place. This instance is, I am sure, only a 
reiteration of very many ; indeed, I believe 
the passing season will produce much of this 


evidence in very many gardens. It is in al¬ 
most every case beyond hope to give an 
ample and satisfying amount of root mois¬ 
ture to roots that have wandered, perhaps, 
many yards from the recognised border. I 
know of a particularly finely-developed Vine 
which fills quite a large house, and it was 
recognised years ago that a dripping sum¬ 
mer produced in this instance a magnificent 
crop, and in a tropical one like that of 1908, 
for instance, the extent of shanking was such 
ns to reduce the crop to the lowest possible 
' value. There is, I am convinced, a more fre- 
1 quent cause for shanking in the migration of 
the roots than any other known to practical 
gardeners. Overcropping, if persisted in, 
will invite debility—sufficient, probably, to 
set up shanking, but the absence of root 
moisture and food has to be reckoned with. 
I have an instance in my own garden this 
season of this troublesome and disappoint¬ 
ing trait in Vines, due, I am quite sure, to 
the migration of some roots to outside areas. 
With a well-drained border it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to overwater, when of limited size, in 
such dry weather as we are now experien¬ 
cing, and, if this is true, how can one expect 
heavy crops to mature when deprived, as 
they are now, of any semblance of surface 
moisture? West Wilts. 


APPLE ECKLINVILLE. 

One of the most reliable cooking Apples in 
my collection is Ecklinville, and not only is 
it regular and free in cropping, but it has all 
the. merits of a cooking fruit. Not once dur¬ 
ing the past sixteen years have trees of this 
kind failed to give a more or less heavy 
crop, i This year many of the lower branches 
have Headed support, the heavy crop bearing 
the branches down much below their natural 
position. A practice which is readily admis¬ 
sible in this kind is to partially thin the crop 
at the end of July and early in August, by 
which time the fruits have attained a rook¬ 
ing size. This relieves the strain on the 
trees, and allows the remainder to swell 
freely until ripe. The flesh is soft and the 
skin is tender, lienee it does not stand rail¬ 
way travel and the rougher means of packing. 
Local markets must lie found, so that the 
fruits are transferred direct from the tree 
to the consumer. For home consumption, 
however, the variety is one I can recommend, 
for .even the smallest collections. One point, 
common in Apple culture, however, must not 
be overlooked, and that is the adaptability 
of soil and locality. A fruit-tree of almost 
any kind may flourish in one garden and dis¬ 
trict and lie an absolute failure in another. 
While my trees grow’ and yield well for a 
number of years, and in some cases improve 
with age, I know of gardens where trees 
languish after a few years, and succumb to 
canker or other ailment^.! With me Ecklin¬ 
ville, presumably, on the free stock, grows 
strongly, and maintains ample leaf vigour, 
without becoming coarse, and Needs 
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any root treatment, as do many other varie¬ 
ties. It is not so well known as it might be. 
All who see carefully-gathered samples com¬ 
ment favourably on the large size and dis¬ 
tinct characters of this fruit. \V. S. 

NOTES ON FIGS. 

It is usual, even in small gardens, for a 
house to l>e devoted to Pearlies and Nec¬ 
tarines, Grapes and Melons, but it frequently 
happens that in large gardens, where provi¬ 
sion is made for these fruits on a large scale, 
Figs are not specially provided for. Some¬ 
times Fig culture is represented only by one 
solitary tree trained to the back wall of a 
Peach-house. It frequently happens that not 
more than one, or it may be two, members 
of a family appreciate Figs, and, this being 
so, it is not considered worth devoting a 
structure to them 

Good Figs, however, can be, and are, 
grown on the back walls of Peach-houses, 
where the front trellis is so arranged that, 
sunshine reaches almost the whole depth of 
the wall. By judicious management and a 
sunny aspect there is no more uncertainty 
attending their culture than in the case of 
Peaches or Melons, but, allowed to grow un¬ 
attended, except at long intervals, fruits are 
not freely borne. The Fig may be made to 
produce two and sometimes three crops in 


is not a very high one or uncertain. In 
planting Figs avoid rich soil, as this predis¬ 
poses tne trees to rank growth. Garden soil 
which has not been recently manured, and to 
which has been added a liberal quantity of 
refuse lime or old ceiling plaster, broken 
fairly small, will supply every requirement. 
Firmness of the border, too, is of importance. 
A position where there is a good deal of 
traffic is often chosen as the surrounding bor¬ 
der, and proves most suitable both for build¬ 
ing up a moderate and short jointed growth 
and regular crops of fruit in their season. A 
pithy growth brought about by over-rich soil 
is liable to be crippled by severe frost, and 
is shy in bearing. The roots are much in¬ 
clined to ramble away from prepared bor¬ 
ders, inside or outdoors, and to obviate this 
narrow brick pits with cemented joints are 
made. The roots, if they go beyond this 
boundary, can be shortened by digging a 
trench outside the pit walls. When restricted 
in root space, the growth is under control to 
a great extent, and if it is found necessary, 
it is easy to accelerate growth by feeding or 
top-dressing. 

From pot trees useful crops may be taken, 
the season easily extended, early or late, 
when other fruit-houses or a separate divi¬ 
sion provide the necessary head room, and a 
fair amount of sunshine at all times. From 
pots a second crop can be secured, and there 



Fig Dauphine. 


one season without any substantial effort. 
The earliest crop is produced from the sum¬ 
mer growth of last year ; the second follows 
this more or less closely, according to the 
treatment and the temperatures provided, on 
the current season’s shoots, hut it is only by 
early and repented pinching of the growing 
points that an early or general crop is 
secured. Unless stopped, the leaf and stem 
growth extends into several feet in the ease 
of a vigorous or healthy tree, whereas by the 
removal of the growing point the embryo 
fruits that form in the axils of the loaves 
swell and mature. 

The growth of Figs is of a rampant nature, 
requiring much close attention in stopping 
and the removal of superfluous shoots in 
summer, and a general thinning and re¬ 
arrangement of the rods in winter. Crowd¬ 
ing is fatal to fruit-bearing, because the 
luxuriant and abundant leafage shuts out the 
sun ami thus proper maturity of the wood is 
impossible. 

The outdoor cultivation of Figs is also I 
limited, for which several reasons maj F rea- I 
sonably be assigned. Their uncertainty in 
fruit-bearing, liability to injury in severe 
winters, and the great amount of labour re¬ 
quired in keeping them in good order may be 
mentioned as some causes that count for 
much in gardens r^ffrit-ted ns to llbcuir, and j 
v herjei the value selupji^fli * Ijiimfvjen ripe j 


is the additional advantage in this system of 
culture that when the crops are all gathered 
the trees can be stood outside and their space 
occupied by other plants. If in pots or tubs 
of good size. Figs remain fruitful over a long 
time, when every necessary attention is paid 
to the watering, feeding, and top-dressing. 

When and how to enjoy Figs.— Figs 
thoroughly ripened are amongst the richest 
and most luscious of fruits, but there is great 
variety. Very few people relish Figs on the 
first, acquaintance ; they are what are termed 
sickly. The taste is, no doubt, an acquired 
one, like that for Olives or raw Tomatoes, 
but the taste grows till one acquires a de¬ 
cided relish for them. Figs to l>e eatable 
must be ripe; unripe Figs arc simply 
nauseous and intolerable. If the white, milky 
juice is seen at the end of the stalk after be¬ 
ing gathered, that, fruit should not have been 
picked. A Fig that is ripe and fit to eat 
may be noted to droop a little, and to have 
a large “teardrop” at, the eye; the skin 
cracked a little, with the juice exuding and 
standing on the surface like drops of dew ; 
and beyond this, in fine, dry, sunny weather 
the Fruits sometimes dry up and increase in 
richness. As to 

Varieties, none is, perhaps, so profitable 
or reliable as the Brown Turkey. For flavour 
I consider Negro Largo bears the palm, but 
it docs not force well. White Marseilles is a 


good Fig, cropping in a young state and on 
stronger wood than most sorts; for cool- 
houses and back walls it is first class. Bour- 
jassotte Grise is a finely flavoured Fig ; in 
fact, the late Mr. Barron used to consider 
this the finest flavoured Fig of any, while 
the variety Dauphine, a fruit of which we 
figure to-day, is also of excellent flavour, and 
is deserving of extended culture. Where 
room is abundant, Castle Kennedy and the 
Black and White Ischia may well be planted ; 
the first, however, although a fine Fig, is 
ehy-bearing unless much restricted at the 
roots. For outdoor cultivation the Bruns¬ 
wick is still unsurpassed. W. 

NOTES AND DUPLIES. 

Syringing ripening Peaches.— Is it right for 
hot house Peaches rapidly ripening to be syringed 
with water every evening now, or ought they only to 
have the roots watered? Also, ought the doors of 
the house to be kept shut all day now—the heat is 
insufferable? There is ventilation, of course, from 
tiie top-lights and also at the bottom of house by 
«ide openings.—G. E. T. 

[As soon as Peaches commence changing 
colour, and the aroma of the fruit can be 
perceived, syringing should at once cease, 
only to be resumed so soon as the crop is 
cleared. With regard to root watering, this 
is a matter which should have had attention 
as soon as the fruits showed signs of colour¬ 
ing, when a thorough soaking of the border 
would have sufficed for the tree’s require¬ 
ments until the fruit had been gathered. 
Respecting the ventilation of the house, you 
can hardly afford too much air during the 
day in such bright and hot weather as thnt 
we have experienced of late. Under ordi¬ 
nary weather conditions ventilation by means 
of the top and 6i(le ventilators is sufficient.] 

Cutting off Vine leaves. Is it right to cut off 

Vine-leaves in great quantities growing near the top 
of the glass at this time of the year, when the 
Grapes are only the size of Peas?—G. E. T. 

[If the disbudding of Vines is properly 
attended to in the first instance, followed by 
the stopping of laterals aijd sub-laterals—par¬ 
ticularly the latter—as they are constantly 
being pushed out on healthy Vines, there 
should not be any, or but few, leaves to re¬ 
move at any time. If the leaves you re fer 
to arc primary leaves, or such us were pro¬ 
duced by the shoots when the Vines first 
broke into growth, they must not be cut off. 
On the other hand, should they result from 
sublateral growths, you may, if the roof is 
very crowded with leaves, and light ob¬ 
structed thereby, thin them out, but it must 
be done in a very gradual manner, otherwise 
the roots will receive a check, and shanking 
of the Grapes may follow.] 

Grafting scions.— May I ask you to kindly let 
mo know whether three or four-year-old scions of 
Apple, Pear, and Plum would be considered too old 
for grafting? 1 do not. of course, intend grafting at 
this time of year, but I should like to know this by 
tiie time priming-time is here, so as to have the 
seinns in readiness.— Mount Rock. 

[As a rule, wood of the previous summer’s 
growth, stout and well ripened, makes the 
best grafts or scions. We have employed 
two-year-old wood as stout as a man’s finger, 
and carrying fruiting buds, as grafts for old 
trees having large stems, but for young 
stocks year-old wood would be best. The 
proper course is to cut off so many strong 
shoots as may be wanted of each kind or 
variety of fruit-tree early in November, 
ranging from 12 inches to 16 inches long, to 
tie each variety into a bundle, put a label 
to it with name, then bury the bottom of 
each bundle in the ground G inches deep 
under a north wall or hedge, to keep the 
grafts at rest until needed for grafting in 
April. When lifted from the ground, as 
needed, stand the grafts in a pail of water, 
both to cleanse them and keep them fresh.] 
Watering a Vine (T.).— Without knowing some¬ 
thing about the conditions under which fhe Vine is 
growing, such as whether the soil is heavy or light, 
the depth of the border, and how it is drained, and, 
what is important, whether the border is inside or 
out., wc cannot assist you much. Usually, in well- 
made inside borders, where the soil is 3 feet deep, 
with 9 inches of drainage below, watering is done 
thus: When the Vines are started the soil is 
thoroughly soaked, again when the bunches are 
thinned, and when colouring commences another good 
soaking is given. After this, one more heavy water¬ 
ing, as a rule, carries the Grapes over the ripening 
stage. Ju yolie-case, dig a narrow hole, -18 inches 
de. |», in the border; if the soil is moist, withhold 
water; if the reverse, give a good soaking. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIA WILSONI. 

A few years ago the only Deutzias generally 
met with in gardens were D. crenata and D. 
gracilis. Now there are many other species, 
while the garden varieties are almost innu¬ 
merable. The recent explorations in Central 
and Western China have led to the discovery 
and introduction of many species, among 
others that herewith figured (Deutzia Wil- 
soni), whicli was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on June 9th. 

This vigorous-growing species, which was 
raised from seed collected in Central China 
by Wilson, after whom it is named, first 
flowered in the Coombe Wood Nurseries of 
Messrs. Veiteli during the summer of 1905. 
It is a vigorous growing species, the leaves 
rough to the touch, and slightly notched 
along the edges. The pure white flowers, ns 
may bo seen by our illustration, are freely 


sent the old wall and its base for about j 
100 feet give us a fine display. —E. Burrell, 
Claremont. 

The Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron).—Could 
you inform me of the nature of this shrub? I saw 
an article lately condemning the use of this in a 
shrubbery, and saying that a good deal of harm is 
done by it. Is it actually poisonous? If so, how |3 
the poison communicated? Should you recommend it 
for a shrubbery? I may say that the one 1 have 
was sent me hist winter as a substitute for another 
shrub ordered, which the nurseryman hud not in 
stock.—R ev. E. H. Blackwood Price. 

-Kindly name the plant, specimen of which T 

enclose? My object in asking your advice as to the 
name of the plant is because a man was ad milted to 
the hospital (Leamington) some days ago with a 
severe urticarial and vesicular rash all over his head 
and arms, causing much pain, irritation, and swell¬ 
ing, and he attributed it all to having been em¬ 
ployed in cutting some creepers, a specimen of which 
I obtained and send you. He stated he suffered in a 
less degree similarly in previous years with the same 
plant, but—according to him —it is only the juice 
that causes this skin disturbance, as when engaged 
in cutting. I .should like to know if this is a fact? 
The Poison Ivy I have heard of as one of these 
liable to produce skin irritation, so 1 have no doubt 
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Mount Etna Broom (Genista sethnensis).— 
This must be regarded as one of the giants 
of the Broom family, for, when growing 
freely, it will reach a height of 10 feet to 
15 feet. It is also one of the most elegant 
in habit, for the slender shoots are disposed 
in a very graceful manner. When old, it 
often assumes a decided tree-like form. The 
minor branchlets are quite thin and eord- 
like, sometimes gracefully arching, and at 
others almost strictly pendulous. They are 
clothed with bright green bark, so that al¬ 
though there are scarcely any leaves, the 
plant is practically an evergreen. Towards 
the latter part of July, and often well on 
into August, these long shoots arc clothed 
I with rich golden-yellow' blossoms, at which 
time they are doubly appreciated. As im¬ 
plied by the specific name, it is a native of 
| the slopes of Mount Etna, in Sicily, but, 
| contrary to what one might expect, it is 
quite hardy in the London district. Like 
i several of its allies, it will thrive in dry. 



Deutzia Wilson i 


produced at. the tips of the shoots, and also 
from the axils of the leaves. It is, without 
doubt, a fine addition to the list of Deutzias 
we now have in cultivation, and attracted 
attention when shown on the date mentioned 
above.___ 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Wistaria sinensis. -It is rather strange to 
see the above flowering in profusion in the 
beginning of August. This is my experience 
with it this year, and, from the number of 
buds on the young grow th, the display seems 
likely to continue right through the month. 
One gets in the majority of seasons occa¬ 
sional racemes, but the display this year is 
unique. We have two big, old plants—one 
on a south-east, the other on a south-west 
wall—and it is on the latter where we have 
the profusion of flower. Springing out of the 
wall at the base, and from a small front bor¬ 
der, are huge masses of Corydalis lutea, and, 
although such a corrfhinhtion may dot com¬ 
mend itself to a refii^djp^hj jusOt[t^re pre- 


thia is it. I have never seen it to recognise. If you ■ 
could afford me any information as to the irritant 
action of the plant through the medium of your cor- ! 
respoudence columns l shall be interested and grate- 
ful.-C. 8. V. H. 

[This, now known as Rhus radicans, is a 
rambling shrub, cither trailing along the 
ground and rooting at intervals, or climbing 
up trees or on walls, and attaching itself like 
Ivy. The leaves are composed of three dis¬ 
tinct leaflets. Its poisonous effects aro very 
marked, the hands and arms, and even the 
whole body of some people becoming greatly 
swollen from simply touching or handling a 
branch of tlio Poison Ivy, the swelling being 
accompanied with intolerable pain and in¬ 
flammation, and ending in ulceration. These 
effects are, however, not felt by everyone, 
some people being able to handle the plant 
with impunity. This plant is figured and 
described, and its poisonous effects fully 
dealt with in “The Principal Poisonous 
Plants of the United States,” by V. R. 
Cheshunt, Bulletin No. 20 U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


sandy soils, the deep-descending nature of 
its roots, common to so many Brooms, stand¬ 
ing it in good stead. From its somewhat 
giant appearance when by itself it might be 
a good plan to associate it with some 
medium-sized shrubs in order to relieve the 
bare appearance. This Broom was introduced 
in 1816, hut even now it is difficult to obtain 
from nurseries, though seeds are freely pro¬ 
duced, and germinate readily.—X. 

Deutzia Vilmorinae.-Thia, introduced by M. 
l’Abbd Fargcs, of the Foreign Missions, who sent seeds 
to M. Maurice do Vilinorin, in 1897, forme a neat- 
growing shrub, whose flowers, borne in thyrsoid pani¬ 
cles, are flat, pure white in colour, nnd larger than 
in most of the others. It is a promising species, but 
its value has yet to be proved.—X. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds .New Edition, 10th, revised, with desenp. 
lions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8oo, 15s.; post free, 158. 6d. 

‘‘The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in f vole., half vellum, tie. nett. Of 
1 all booksellers. 
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VEGETABLES. 

GARDEN ALLOTMENTS. 

Amidst all the evidences of gardening seen 
on every hand and under all sorts of condi¬ 
tions, none present themselves to me with 
such force as is frequently seen in a first- 
rate garden allotment—that is, one fully 
cropped, admirably cultivated, and neat and 
clean. No doubt this prominence is largely 
accentuated by the contrast presented by 
other and, possibly, immediately neighbour¬ 
ing plots, for too often is seen a plot of per¬ 
fect nature set in the midst of scores of 
others rough, untidy, and indifferently 
cropped. Many cottage gardens are so good 
as to bo almost surprising examples of what 
such a garden may be ; but then it is, as a 
rule, an isolated example. Thus the con¬ 
trast between good and bad culture is more 
evidenced on a group of allotments than is 
the case with cottage gardens. 

In what are regarded os high-class or 
gentlemen’s gardens, cultivated by profes¬ 
sionals, it is but natural that the best pos¬ 
sible cropping and culture should be looked 
for, although even there not always found, 
but I doubt whether any such garden, no 
matter how high-class it may be, presents 
such ail object lesson in cropping as* docs 
such a fine example of allotment cropping 
and culture as I not infrequently meet with 
in Surrey, and, probably, others engaged in 
determining their respective merits, meet 
with elsewhere. But the most remarkable 
fact in relation to these plots so commonly is 
that they are thus cropped and cultivated by 
men whose vocations have nothing whatever 
to do with gardening. I, os n rule, when I 
hue one of these superb plots, inquire the 
position or vocation of the worker, and in 
nearly every case it is found to be something 
absolutely wide of gardening. A few’ days 
since I had to judge a 20-rod plot by an 
entirely new competitor, who was a police- 
sergeant, and had come into the district 
from near London. Yet so high-class, so 
good in every repcct was the plot, with its 
splendid crop representation, that I am con¬ 
strained to say no professional gardener 
could have done the work better. When a 
man gardens an acre of ground he is less 
concerned as to the making the most of every 
foot of it. The worker of but twenty rods 
—the eighth part of an acre—on the other 
hand, does utilise every inch of space, hence 
the productiveness of such a small area is 
remarkable. 

If a worker having only odd hours each day 
in which he can cultivate and crop his allot¬ 
ment can do it so wonderfully well, how much 
more easily could a worker cultivate and 
crop two or three acres of ground when the 
whole of his time and labour can be devoted 
to it? But whilst on an allotment, cropping 
is largely done to suit the individual taste 
of the Worker, although our Surrey require¬ 
ments demand all useful crops shall have fair 
representation, especially those calculated to 
furnish a supply over a long season. On a 
small holding cropped chiefly for purposes 
of market sale, the range of crops may be 
more restricted, yet again, seeing how wide 
and varied is the demand for diverse pro¬ 
ducts on the part of the.public, how difficult 
is it to avoid having a wide range of crops 
so as to satisfy the needs of all classes of 
customers. Hardy fruits, especially bush 
fruits, flowers that are specially suited for 
cutting, Potatoes, Peas, Beans of kinds, 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Lettuces, Onions, 
Carrots, Beets, Tomatoes, Turnips, Shallots, 
Marrows, Celery, Rhubarb, Seakale, herbs, 
and small salads present a large variety, 
though not all that a small holder may grow, 
and yet have an ample supply of winter 
greens to market in the cold season of the 
year. The allotment-holder has all these, 
and more very often, and finds for them pro¬ 
fitable use or sale. Land of any quality or 
area depends for its productiveness on the 
labour and manure put into it. These are 
the elements of success in allotment culture. 

A. D. 

Liming a garden (H. the soil is already 

Tiidi and full nf manure, no mere need be applied 
for a year or two after a pond liming, as the lime 
iiuIhKa the fertilising nnuMrlii.' now Ling in the 
ground in an univ 'jndi'i"ii. —ire, a 

light <!n mg had hitter _h<rfgV'ii i\llil enhtiT. 1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of garden soil — My garden was nut 
cultivated for some years, and has been tilled now 
for three years, but vegetables of all kinds are 
very poor. It is manured with stable - manure. 
Would you recommend a dm*ing of any kind of arti¬ 
ficial manure, and, if to, what kind and how should 
it be applied?—N ellie Bly. 

[If dressings of stable manure fail to 
make your garden productive, it must be 
poor soil indeed. Do you properly prepare 
the manure? Have it in fresh, give it a 
soaking with house-slops, and turn it into a 
heap. After a week, turn and moisten 
again. Treat it in the same wav a third 
time, and after lying a week it should be in 
first-class condition to apply to the land. If 
you bury it whilst quite fresh, or after it has 
lain for months, and lost all its fertility, 
then little good results. But if you prefer 
to get artificial manure, get superphosphate 
and sulphate of potash, in equal parts, well 
mix and crush them, then apply to the soil 
at. the rate of 6 lb. per roil in January. 
When any erojie sown or planted on the 
dressed ground commence growth, dress 
each rod area with 3 lb. of sulphate of am¬ 
monia, strewed about evenly, and hoed in. 
Work your ground from 15 inches to 
20 inches deep, and manure liberally. You 
should then obtain fine crops.] 

Using liquid-manure. With reference to your 
reply to •• <S. I*. W.," page 334 1" Using liquid 
sewage I have similar cesspool arrangements and 
also a large garden and soine pasturage. Can you 
tell me the best met hod to dispose of the solid matter 
remaining in the ee.vpit, when the time comes for it 
to be cleared? I understand that my predecessor 
hero paid for its removal elsewhere, and the opinion 
here is that it in ** too strong" for use in the fields 
or garden.—U. T. 

[The way in which we dispose of the solid 
matter contained in a large sewage tank 
which is cleaned out unnually is to form a 
large basin in the corner of a field, in which 
the matter is deposited as brought from the 
tank in a “slush” cart 1 . When the tank has 
been emptied a heavy coating of ashes or any 
kind of soil most ready to hand is then cast 
over the solid matter, which prevents any 
smell rising, and at the same time acts as an 
absorbent, but the greater part of the mois¬ 
ture contained in the matter naturally passes 
on down into the soil in which the basin is 
formed. In three months, or less, according 
to weather conditions, the whole is dry 
enough to be turned and well mixed together, 
after an additional load or 60 of ashes or 
soil bus been cast over the surface. It is 
then ready for use. A good way of disposing 
of it is to spread it lightly on the surface 
where it is intended to grow’ a crop of Man¬ 
gels, Swedes, or Turnips before the manure 
is carted on and the ground ploughed. If held 
over till the following spring it would form 
a valuable dressing for Grass land. It might 
also be utilised for garden purposes, digging 
it in during the winter months. In this case 
some months should elapse before it is used, 
and it should be intimately mixed either with 
ashes or soil.] 

Rot in Vegetable Marrows.— When Vegetable 
Marrows rot off, when a quarter grown, is this caused 
by over-watering or insufficient watering, or what? 
They rot. at the flower end.—(JRIXDON. 

[Much rain, a low temperature, or exces¬ 
sive leaf growth, excluding sunlight and air 
from the flowers, arc the common causes of 
the blooms rottinq on the fruits, such as 
trouble yours. The flowers do not get 
properly fertilised; also they in damp 
weather become subject to mildew, which, 
entering the fruits through the decaying 
flowers, causes the rot seen. When fruits 
show, pinch out some of the leaves about 
them, to expose the fruits to the light. Also 
place under each one a piece of slate or 
board, to keep it off the damp soil. Pinch 
out the points of long, gross shoots, to cause 
many less strong, but more fruitful, ones to 
break. You say nothing as to your plants’ 
aspect or position. To do well they want 
shelter from cold winds and all possible sun¬ 
shine, yet not too highly enriched soil.] 

A green crop to dig in —Will you please recom¬ 
mend a cover crop which will stand the winter and 
serve ns green manure in the spring, and any when 
it .should be sown and when dug in? -Rustic. 

[One of the very best of all crops to sow in 
September to cover the ground, and early in 
the spring to dig in as manure, is Tares, ui\ | 
as commonly vailed, Vetches. becd should 


be sown in drills as for Peas, 9 inches or so 
apart, but be well protected from birds. 
The digging in of such a crop may be done 
at any time during open weather in the 
winter, provided the growth has become 
fairly dense. If desired, some black Oats 
may be mixed with the Tares. If it is pro¬ 
posed to follow the crop with Potatoes, Cab¬ 
bages, etc., it will suffice if the Tares Ire dug 
in a month beforehand.] 

Peas failing — I am enclosing specimen plants of 
Pea Buttercup, sown June 13th in row running east 
aud west, l have noticed Peas "going off” as en¬ 
closed, in various situations, and others growing 
alongside in quite a healthy state. What has gone 
wrong at the root? Is there a remedy? 1 shall be 
greatly obliged to hear from you through your query 
columns.—A uchiualo H. Ritchie. 

[Unless some of the seeds of the Pea you 
send a sample plant of were old and of weak 
growth capacity, we can find no other ex¬ 
planation of the trouble you have experi¬ 
enced with certain plants only of a sowing, 
aud not all, than that there must be in tlio 
soil some ingredient which is harmful, and 
which is only partially distributed in the 
ground, and does not affect it all alike. The 
roots and stem of the plant sent rather show 
the presence of some mould or fungoid ele¬ 
ment which lias caused shanking in the stein 
in the ground. The plant alone furnishes 
no evidence of what that element might bo ; 
an analysis of the soil might show, but that 
would be costly. Avoid sowing Peas in the 
same ground next year, also give it a heavy 
dressing of finely crushed kiln lime, at the 
rate of half a bushel per rod. forking it in 
early in the winter. It may be well to dress 
any fresh ground intended for Peas next 
year in the same way.] 

Streaky Parsnips -W hat is the cause of brown 
.streaks on the outside of Parsnips? When pulled. I 
find small, reddish insects on them. These insects 
arc in shape like a “ lady-bird,” but much smaller.— 
N. B. 

[The brown streaks or marks seen oil your 
Parsnip-roots are caused b’v tiny grubs or 
maggots in the soil, which feed on the skin, 
sucking the sap from the roots. Very often 
when such injuries prevail fungus attacks 
follow'. Your soil evidently needs a heavy 
dressing of fresh ground lime where you pur¬ 
pose growing Parsnips next year. Apply 
that and well fork it in early in January, and 
then sow seed middle of March in shallow 
drills 12 inches apart. Tf you do manure 
the ground early in the winter, bury it down 
fully 12 inches. Very large, long roots are 
undesirable.] 

Lettuces In summer.- Nothing takes the 
place of good Lettuces for salad, but they 
are not always easy to obtain, especially in 
the height of summer, and on hot, dry soil. 
To have Lettuces at their best the soil must 
be rich, with plenty of moisture. When¬ 
ever the plants receive a cheek, they run 
away to seed in dry weather. It is unwise to 
sow seed thickly with a view to planting 
the seedlings out. For many years 1 have 
given up this method, and rely on sowing the 
seed where the plants are to remain. Some 
may say it takes a lot of seed, but this is 
not so, seeing the seed may be sown very 
thinly. By so doing there is hardly any 
thinning, and there is no fear of slugs de¬ 
stroying them. If a little is sown once in 
ten days or a fortnight in drills, in hot 
weather watering the drills before sowing, 
covering them when sown with anything to 
prevent drying, the seed soon conies up. 
Recently I saw in a market field plants in all 
stages from this treatment. My friend said 
that a failure from planting out a big lot in 
hot weather some years ago induced him to 
adopt sowing Lettuces in their permanent 
places, and now he is successful.— SURREY. 

Globe Artichoke culture Uriah ).—It is very 
probable tlie cause of your Artichoke-plant* giving so 
few heads is that the soil being on chalk and gravel 
is not deep or rich enough. Probably, if you would 
have a trench opened, 2V feet wide and 1 foot deep, 
throwing out all the noil on to one side, then throw¬ 
ing out 12 inches of the chalky subsoil, replacing that 
with good •soil, with which are mixed liberal layers 
of manure, filling up the trench with the top .-oil, 
adding to that more manure, and allowing all to 
settle before planting, you would greatly increase the 
production of heads. Karly in April take off suckers 
with roots attached and plant them along the trench 
3 feet apart. Place a few sticks round each plant, 
shading them during the day if the sun is very 
bright. When rowed, water freely in dry weather; 
.(I >. later, give an <Vca-ioiiaI Making of li-juid- 
thiilmfeSjr nmleh round each plant-vit-h manure. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BRUGMAN81AS. 

These are, when well grown, exceedingly 
handsome plants, their magnificent bell¬ 
like, pendulous flowers emitting a delicious 
perfume during the afternoon and evening in 
the summer and autumn when planted out in 
the flower garden. The flowering season may 
be considerably prolonged when the plants 
are grown in the border of a cool conserva¬ 
tory or greenhouse, Brugniansias are of 
easy cultivation, and when well cared for will 
soon mnke large plants. The better way of 
growing them is as standards, so that when 
in flower their long drooping flowers may lie 
the better sceu. In growing them in the 
flower garden a position rather sheltered, but 
with a good proportion of sunshine, should 


trouble. For the open border of a large 
house a few standards with stems 8 feet or 
so in height would make a grand show. 

Their propagation is simple, merely taking 
off the young shoots in i.*e spring aiid strik¬ 
ing them in a gentle heat, one cutting in a 
smull pot. When struck do not let the plants 
starve, but grow on as fast as possible, keep¬ 
ing them to the one stem until of good height. 
They w ill yield a few flowers the first autumn 
when planted out, but the second season they 
should make a good show much earlier. As 
they become older they flower more profusely, 
the growth then not being, of course, quite 
so luxurinnt. 

When planted out iu the u|>eii ground 
Brugmnnsias nre seen to the best advantage 
as centre plnnts to fairly large beds, with a 
carjieting of dwarf plants under them. They 
should not be smothered up with other things 
of tall growth, or the result will be a sacri¬ 
fice of flower. The example of Bruginansia 


liaust themselves in a dry time unless well 
supplied with moisture and food. It must, 
however, be admitted that in a fine summer, 
and having all necessary care bestowed on 

them, a bed of double Petunias has a re¬ 
markably fine appearance. In a cool, airy 
greenhouse they are quite at home, and in 
their perfect doubleness and soft, pleasing 
tints they afford an excellent contrast to the 
flowering plants commonly grown under 
glass at this time of year. An important de¬ 
tail in their culture is to keep them well 
pinched back in their earlier stages of 
growth, otherwise, instead of neat, compact 
little specimens studded with bloom, long, 
straggling specimens will be formed with 
comparatively few flowers on them. They 
should not be allowed to flower until they 
become established after the last shift, and 

then, by giving bi-weekly doses of liquid 
manure, they will bloom all the summer 
through. 



Uruipinit'iia (Itatun) Knighti in bloom in the open air in summer. 


be chosen. The plants may be safely pul out 
about tho cud of AIuv ill good soil, not of a 
heavy charm ter. The best 1 remember to 
have' seen used to bo grown iu a southern 
garden, where they had been planted out 
from year to year for a long time, the same 
plants continuing to do good service. These 
plants were not potted in the autumn when 
lifted, but placed away in a cellar or shed 
where safe from frost, and there left nil the 
winter, to be brought out again and slightly 
started into growth before being planted out 
the following season. Many growers put 
them after lifting into large puts or tubs, and 
turn them out of these. Treated thus the 
plants do not die back so far, and when 
planting-time comes round they make a 
quicker start. When cultivated in a house 
either in tubs or in the border an annual 
pruning should be given them early in the 
spring; thus treated they would be kept 
fairly within bounds. JLIuder glass the chief 
enemy is green-fly, /but AL fciiMMulb^ is 
carried^i^ut Hi- time fcyjjAcJl iiiMzHl. any 


Kuighti iu the illustration is an instanr • of 
the good effect produced when not over¬ 
crowded. This is one of the best varieties iu 
cultivation with large, handsome, double 
flowers produced very freely. This sort is 
also of rather more compact grow th, yet very 
robust; its foliage is nlso of a darker green, 
and somewhat longer than that of other kinds. 
B. suaveolcns, another good white variety, is 
a profuse bloomer, its flowers being, perhaps, 
larger than those of B. Knighti, but single. 
B. sanguinea has flowers of a deep orange- 
yellow, tinged with green towards the base. 
This kind does not flower quite so freely as 
tlie white kinds, but it should be grown for 
its distinctive character. There is also a 
double yellow variety of B. chlornntha which 
is free flowering and well worthy of “being 
included. _-* 


Double Petunias.— These are very 6howy, 
but they nre not well fitted for the open air 
in this country. They quickly feci the in 
fluence of inclement weather, and they ex- 


WATERING. 

Matsy think this is a simple operation, and 
one that anyone can do. 8o it is, if the 
plants are well rooted and growing on a dry 
subsoil. These would hardly suffer if it 
rained every day. Bud watering is the cause 
why so many plants look in such an un¬ 
healthy state. I often think more plants 
suffer in this way in dry weather than when 
it is wet. Many go on the principle that if 
the plant does not want it now it will do so 
before night. Thus many plants are kept in 
a wet, sodden state, more suffering in this 
way than from being dry. When once the 
soil gets sour it is almost impossible to bring 
it back to a condition a plant will thrive in. 
Every plant should be allowed to get dry 
occasionally, provided it does not flng badly. 
This helps to keep the soil sweet. Everyone 
must have observed how r rapidly things grow 
in the open when rain comes after a period 
of dry weather. Frequently one is asked the 
question how often this or that plant must 
be watered. Nothing is more difficult to 
answer. Jn proof of this I may say that I 
have just potted a batch of Celosias. These 
will not need water for ten days or a fort¬ 
night. Seeing both plants and soil were in 
a moist state when potted, they were placed 
in n pit and syringed twice daily. This will 
retain the moisture in the soil, and, treated 
thus, there is no danger of the new soil get¬ 
ting over-wet and sour before the roots get 
into it. Another error in wniering plants is 
allowing them to get very dry and tnen hav¬ 
ing to water two or three times to moisten 
them. The best way is to soak them in a 
bucket, nnd the only safe way with Azaleas, 
etc. Whenever manure-water is used, it is 
best to give this when the soil is moist. 
Many cultivators give a dose of artificial 
manure on the surface, and then wash out a 
great portion of its goodness by excessive 
watering. West Surrey. 


TWO GOOD WARM HOUSE CLIMBERS. 
Just now there are in the intermediate com¬ 
partment of the **T” range at Kew two very 
beautiful, yet uncommon, climbers, both of 
which are flowering freely. The first, Thun 
bergia fragrans, is, according to the “Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening,” one of the oldest of 
the Tluinbergias. having been introduced 
from India ill 1796. It is a climber of 
medium vigour, the slender atoms being 
clothed with oblong leaves, hourt-shaiied at 
the base, from 2 inenes to 3 inches in length, 
and of a deep green tint. The flowers, each 
about a couple of inches across, are of the 
purest white, a tint that'contrasts markedly 
with the rich hue of the foliage. This Thun- 
bergia will flower for months together, nnd 
it is certainly entitled to rank as one of the 
most desirable climbers for a small or 
medium-sized structure, kept at a tempera¬ 
ture somewhat warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse. Whether in pots or planted in 
a prepared border it will thri\c in an ordi¬ 
nary potting mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
I have never been able to detect any scent 
in the blossoms, ItoWe 4he specific name of 
frfcgians spponf* to be somenhnf; of a mis¬ 
nomer; blit riie “Dictionary eff Gardening ” 
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mentions the typical T. fragrans, and de¬ 
scribes it as having pure white fragrant blos¬ 
soms, while T. fragrans laevis is said not to 
be fragrant. Perhaps the latter is the form 
now grown in this country as T. fragrans. 
The second climber to mention is 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, a more vigor¬ 
ous growing plant than the Thunbergia. Its 
long, wiry shoots are clothed with oppositely- 
arranged leaves, somewhat heart-shaped, and 
with a few large hairs just at the edges. The 
flowers, which are produced in small clusters 
from the axils of the leaves, are a couple of 
inches or a little more in diameter, and of a 
rich golden-yellow’ colour. In the United 
States, where nil climbers are spoken of as 
Vines, this is known as the Golden Vine. 
The petals are stalked at the base, and this 
gives to a flower a decidedly uncommon ap¬ 
pearance ; indeed, an individual bloom, 
apart from its surroundings, might readily 
be mistaken for an Oncidium. This Stig- 
maphyllon is a native of Brazil, and is very 
amenable to ordinary warm-house treatment. 
It is very readily propagated cither from cut¬ 
tings of the young growing shoots or of the 
roots. It will flower throughout the greater 
part of the summer, and often well on into 
the autumn months. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for cool-house —Many thanks for reply 
(“ E. C. Devine ”) to my inquiry of 17th ult.. in issue 
of 1st inst. Unfortunately, 1 did not make myself 
quite clear in reyard to plants wanted, and the re- 
t,ult is you only sive the names of shrul* suitable 
for breaking floor outline, and leave the very im¬ 
portant part, the roof, ulone. Will you kindly help me 
with the names of elimbers suitable for furnishing the 
sides and roof, and also please say if the Azalea and 
Rhododendron species you recommend are from the 
granitic or limestone region, as our soil contains so 
much lime that most of the kindB quickly die in it?— 
E. C. DEVINE. 

[Of climbers suitable for your cool-house 
may be especially mentioned; Berberid- 
opsis corallina, an evergreen climbing 
plant with drooping flowers somewhat like 
those of a Barberry, but crimson in 
colour; Passiflora coer-ilea, the blue Pas¬ 
sion flower; and Pnssiflora Constance 
Elliott, the white ; Lonicera sempervirens 
minor, the Scarlet Honeysuckle; Lonicera 
etrusca superba, a strong grower with a 
profusion of flowers cream and yellow in 
colour; Vitis Thomsoni, an exceedingly 
pretty slender-growing Vine, whose leaves, 
divided into five leaflets, are bright purple 
when young, becoming greener later on. 
Some of the garden forms of Clematis would 
also do well, such as ailba niagna, white; 
Counte«6 of Lovelace, double lilac; Lanu¬ 
ginosa oandida, mauve ; Lady Caroline 
Neville, French white; Lucy Lemoine, 
double white; Madame Grange, reddish 
violet; and Marcel Maser, lilac, with purple 
bar. Climbing Roses, too, can also be re¬ 
commended, especially such as :. Bouquet 
d’Or, salmon-yellowClimbing Niphetos, 
white; Cheshunt Hybrid, cherry carmine ; 
Gloiro de Dijon, fawn; Mare dial Niel, 
golden - yellow’; Reine Marie Henriette, 
carmine-rose; and William Allen ltichard L 
son, apricot-yellow’. Some of the Ramblers 
are also very good. If your soil contains a 
considerable amount of lime, it will not be 
suitable for the Rhododendrons.] 

The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica). 
—Though introduced during the early years 
of the last century, this is quite a rare 
plant; why, it is difficult to say, as it is of 
verv easy culture, while the blossoms are 
extremely beautiful. The Lagerstroemia, or 
Crape Myrtle, as it is sometimes called, 
forms a free-growing much-branchcd bush, 
which will be about this season heavi'ly 
laden with its bright rose-pink coloured 
flowers, whose beautifully crimped and 
frilled petals add so much to the attractive¬ 
ness of the specimen. If kept throughout 
the year in the stove, this Lagerstroemia 
will grow’ away freely, but will seldom flower 
well, the best results in the way of bloom¬ 
ing being obtained by encouraging the plant 
after flowering to make its growth in the 
temperature of a sjove or intermediate 
house, and then reidovina-R to pa|<4 win¬ 
ter in a greenhou ^ should 

only be kept slight'ly moist, in (<fc^r that the 


wood may be thoroughly ripened. The pro¬ 
pagation of the Crape Myrtle is easily 
effected by means of cuttings put in during 
the spring and early summer months. For 
this purpose the short-jointed shoots should 
be chosen, as they root much more readily 
than the stouter ones. 

Mandevilla suaveolens.— The large, pure 
whits Convolvulus-like flowers of this plant 
render it at this season of the year one of 
the showiest among greenhouse climbers, for 
though the individual blooms do not remain 
long in perfection, a succession is kept up 
for a considerable time. One thing to bjar 
in mind is that this Mandevilla must not be 
planted where a climber that will be effec¬ 
tive during the winter months is desired, as 
at that season it is quite bare of foliage as 
well as flowers. To be seen at its best, this 
Mandevilla requires to be planted out in a 
prepared border, as if confined in a pot it 
can seldom be induced to thrive. It is n 
native of.Chili, and in this country the pro 
tection of a cool greenhouse is all that is 
needed for its well-doing, except to keep the 
foliage clear of red-spider, which is very 
partial to it, and quickly disfigures the 
leaves. A liberal use of the syringe is the 
best way to keep this pest in check. 

Freesias.— It should not be forgotten that 
the present is a suitable time to secure bulbs. 
Too often, however, it is not considered that 
to have them in perfection they should be 
potted in September. Loam and leaf-mould, 
with sand, they like, and if got in now will 
be ready for bringing into heat in October. 
Freesias resent any interference when once 
planted, so that in potting the bulbs pots 
sufficiently large should be used. When 
growth has once commenced, Freesias bene¬ 
fit by applications of liquid-manure. Those 
who intend growing them should not defer 
too long the procuring of bulbs. It is useless 
potting Freesias in November with Hyaointln 
and Tulips, and expecting as good results as 
from bulbs potted in September.— Leahurbt. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

SEASONABLE 'WORK. 

The present is an exceedingly busy time 
with growers of Chrysanthemums. For 
some few weeks past, most of them have 
been concerned in retaining buds of tlieiT 
favourites, and growers of exhibition blooms 
have been anxious as to whether the buds 
they have retained have developed too 
soon in some cases, and rather earlier than 
desirable in others. The ultimate results, 
of course, will prove which was the better 
period in which to retain buds; but, if 
there is any doubt in the mind of any 
grower, he may now, during the period the 
plants are outdoors, take advantage of this 
opportunity to slightly retard the more for¬ 
ward buds, and help the growth of others. 
Those that were retained rather earlier 
than was desirable may have a dis¬ 
position to develop what are known as hen- 
and-chicken buds, these being common in 
the case of buds retained too soon. Hen* 
and-chickcn buds are small buds that form 
round about the crown buds, in many in¬ 
stances rendering such buds absolutely use¬ 
less for the purpose of developing blooms 
of high quality. We fear it is hopeless to 
ever expect to do much with such buds, but 
there are other buds retained at a slightly 
later period that are coming along very 
rapidly, rather too rapidly to answer the 
requirements of those who have no need of 
the blooms until the early days of Novem¬ 
ber. These same buds may be shaded. Wc 
should have no hesitation in taking such 
plants out of the row’ where they are grow 
ing with the others, standing theui in a 
somewhat shaded position, where cooler con 
ditions are 'likely to retard the development 
of the buds until a little later, when it may 
lx? possible to remove them to the open 
position again. It is a small detail of cul 
ture which is not very often observed, yet 
much depends upon it being done in time. 
There are other buds that were rather later 
in their development than may be considered 


good for them, in which case it is necessary 
to hurry them on. This may be done by a 
very judicious system of watering, that is to 
say, by keeping'the plants on the dry side, 
as' this will assist to ripen the wood, and 
also serve the purpose of the plants that are 
late in this respect. 

From this time forth buds of all varieties 
and types, no matter what they may be, 
should be retained as fast as they develop. 
There may be a few eases where late crown 
buds are 'appearing at the present time; 
these will 1x3 useful for making a bright and 
beautiful display from mid-November next 
onwards. Give these plants equal attention 
to those that had their buds retained 
earlier, so that, although the flowers may 
1x5 too late for exhibition, they may l>e 
grown well, and make the conservatory or 
greenhouse bright when most of the shows 
are over. Terminal buds are now coming 
on apace; numerous plants of the decora¬ 
tive varieties giving evidence of development 
of this type of buds, which, as most readers 
are aware, appear in clusters. Many 
growers, perhaps, do not understand what 
to do with terminal buds, being uncertain 
as to whether the whole of the buds should 
be retained, or whether only the largest and 
best-shaped one in the cluster should receive 
this attention. Much depends upon the ob¬ 
ject the grower has in view. Should he 
wish for a free display of blossoms that may 
be gathered in useful sprays, he would l>e 
wise if he just slightly thinned out the more 
crowded buds in each cluster. On the other 
hand, the grower may prefer to develop 
three blooms of useful size in each cluster, 
which, we may here remark, make a most 
affective qnd striking spray for decoration. 
There are others, again, who prefer ter¬ 
minal buds, and who invariably remove all 
buds but the largest and best-shaped one of 
the cluster, by these means procuring ulti¬ 
mately larg3 and handsome flowers of 
superb form and rich and glorious colour. 
Much depends upon the treatment of the 
plants during the period in which the buds 
are growing and developing. If large, full 
blooms arc to be obtained, it is very neces¬ 
sary that the plants be fed from this time 
forth. Chrysanthemums prefer a change of 
diet, and, for this reason, successful 
growers invariably give the plants a change 
of plant food. Soot water is applied one 
day; on another, animal manures in liquid 
form, and these, perhaps, changed every few 
days, and changed again by an application 
of liquid manure made with guano or any 
other well-known fertiliser. Never water 
the plants simply because the surface soil 
looks dry. This is very deceptive, espe¬ 
cially in the ease of plants that have been 
top-dressed. The only really satisfactory 
way of determining when the plants need 
water or liquid manure, is to rap the pot, 
and, when a distinct ring is given off in re¬ 
sponse to the rapping, it is a sure indica¬ 
tion that liquid in some form will be ap¬ 
preciated by the plants. If a dull thud be 
given off in response to the rapping, the 
plant should be left till the next time of 
going round the collection, when it should 
receive similar treatment, and be watered 
if dry. Should the weather continue dry 
and hot, we should not hesitate to frequently 
well syringe the plants, doing this in the 
late afternoon. Earwigs must be trapped, 
especially in the case of plants with shoots 
that are now showing their terminal buds, 
as, in a single night, they may cat away the 
buds that are in embryo in the apex of the 
shoot. 

The early flowering varieties outdoors 
are already* coming into bloom, too early 
some people think. We should prefer to 
sec them in flower two or three weeks later, 
as the blooms are appreciated much more 
in the cooler days and nights of September 
and October. Keep the plants staked and 
tied, and, as spent blossoms are seen, re¬ 
move them at once, that the buds and par¬ 
tially opened flowers may open freely. In 
dry weather give the, plants in the open 
border that have their buds well set fre¬ 
quent applications of liquid manure. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SWEET PEAS. 

I have seen many large beds filled with 
Sweet Peas this summer, both in public and 
private gardens, and in nearly all cases they 
have been planted too thickly. Have bold 
beds of Sweet Peas by all means, and, tho¬ 
roughly well done and cared for, they will 
last until the end of the season, but (I write 
with no fear of contradiction) there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing grown outside in the way of 
flower, fruit, or vegetable that responds to 
first-class treatment more than the Sweet 
Pea. If there- is an idea to fill large beds 
with Sweet Peas, sow four or five seeds in 
4-inch pots in February, plant three clumps 
on the outer edge of a ring one yard in 
diameter, use sticks quite 7 feet high, and do 
in t draw in too closely. The isosceles tri¬ 
angle business in the way of staking must be 


ting, it matters very little how they are 
planted. This is what I grow them for, mak¬ 
ing no pretension to be a specialist; but as a 
last word I should like to say to those who 1 
are responsible for certificating new varieties, j 
do not do it unless you are absolutely cer- 
tain that you have something decidedly dis¬ 
tinct, or, if in similar shade, better than any¬ 
thing already on the market. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


WATER GARDENING IN HYDE PARK. 
This pretty little corner of Hyde Park we 
show-, partly for its beauty and partly to illus¬ 
trate the extravagance of using costly plants 
requiring hothouse protection in winter for 
such a purpose, instead of taking all the ad¬ 
vantage wo can of the great choice we have 
now among American, Japanese, or Euro¬ 
pean trees and shrubs, some of which, if cut 
down annually, are* quite as fine and dis 


then succeseional sowings from February un¬ 
til June will ensure a good supply of bloom 
nearly the whole summer.—D. Guiheneuf. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Shirley Poppies. —Some tw r enty years ago 
I noticed in one corner of a tolerably large 
cornfield that the Poppies which plentifully 
bedecked it exhibited signs of variation. I 
could have picked out a dozen different 
shades of colour ; and the curious part of the 
affair was that in no other portion of the 
field were there any signs of departure from 
the type. Had I marked and gathered the 
seeds the so called Shirley Poppies would 
have originated simultaneously in two locali¬ 
ties. What could have caused the variation 
in that particular 6pot has ahvays been a 
mystery to mo. for although the field has 
since that time been frequently cropped with 
corn, I have never been able to find a single 


absolutely barred. Allow* a fair amount of 
room at top, or the haulm, if too much con¬ 
fined. will be unsightly. In the way of cul¬ 
ture I like to bastard trench for them, work¬ 
ing in a fair dose of cow-manure at the bot¬ 
tom of the top spit. Once get their toes into 
this, they are hound to do well, and last 
right through the season. When planting 
beds in this way with Sweet Peas I should 
always allow a clear yard between the 
chimps, and, if possible, carpet the interven¬ 
ing spaces with Tufted Pansies or something 
of similar character. My clumps are now 
(August 12th) close on 8feet high, and flower¬ 
ing splendidly. Gardening readers may 
say, “How can the necessary nipping of 
seed-pods be done under such circum¬ 
stances? ” Easily. A stout pot on either 
side the bed and a board run through this, a 
pair of scissors, and a man quick at the work 
will soon answer for tlufl^ecUDodR. JSjw^in 
colours or mixed, as nfey j>L® * il^fMcy. 
If grown simply for a msplav andQ^r cut¬ 


water gardening in Hyde Park, 


tinet in effect as these. The whole system 
of decorating our parks with Palms and like 
plants is as inartistic as it is costly ; and, 
besides, in the right sort of public garden 
we should wisely illustrate what is best done 
with the vegetation possible in our country. 
Even some of our native things would, in 
case of water, give us as good effects as those 
in the illustration. 

Saponaria Vaccarfa alba.- Some few 
years ago Saponaria Vaccaria rosea was 
much grown for the Paris market, and was 
much appreciated by florists for cutting. 
Recently a pure white variety lias been 
raised. These two plants will soon be popu¬ 
lar on account of their myriads of flowers 
nnd elegant habit. They grow from 12 inches 
to 18 inches high. They are hardy annuals, 
and are easily cultivated by sowing in rows 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. They do 
not like transplanting. Sow in October in 
the open for first flowering in early spring, 


flower therein that differed from the type. 
Strange to say, however, in another field 
not many hundred yards away, nnd which 
was clover after corn, the same thing has 
this year happened, but the tints were much 
moro varied than in the above-mentioned 
case ; in fact, some of the flowers were iden¬ 
tical with shades that one gets iu the Shirley 
strain. If it were soil that caused the 
change, it would bo perceived more or less 
every year, but when it occurs twice only in 
thirty years, apd once only in the same field, 
one is puzzled to find an explanation. It 
would be interesting to know if any of your 
readers living in corn-growing districts have 
ever noticed any such variation. 

The Giant Meadow Sweet (Spiraea 
gigantea).—This is 6imply a glorified form of 
our native plant, which, when it grows 
freely, perfumes the air during the late sum¬ 
mer months. It is, I think, r. native of 
Siberia, and, probably, grows naturally 
under conditions similar to those favoured 
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by our native species. The inflorescence, 
form of leaf, and delicate odour which char¬ 
acterise our Meadow Sweet also distinguish 
this exotic species. Grown in poor soil and 
in a dry situation there is nothing impressive 
about this Spirapa, for under such conditions 
it does not exceed in stature the common 
Meadow Sweet, but under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances it becomes a veritable giant, run¬ 
ning up to a height of 10 feet, with large, 
Vine-like leaves and big, spreading panicles 
of flowers. For the waterside or woodland 
this is a valuable plant, exhibiting a nobility 
of growth with a quiet., but impressive, 
beauty. 

Thalictrums.— The various species of 
these, listed under the names of aquilcgi- 
folium, adiantifolium, etc., are so closely 
allied that, when planted within measurable 
distance of each other, they give birth to 
self-sown seedlings, that show distinct traces 
of hybridisation. The difference is not 
great, but it is enough to create a certain 
amount of variety, which is what one likes 
to have in the outdoor garden. The foliage 
of these various species of Meadow Rue is 
most useful for floral arrangements and for 
wreaths and crosses not made with the very 
choicest flowers, and, under ordinary culture, 
can be had in good condition until the middle 
of July, after which time it becomes rather 
rusty. Needing a good bit of this kind of 
foliage all through the summer months, I 
generally cut some plants down to the ground 
early in June. These throw up a lot of 
leaves, which bear the impress of youth until 
autumn is far advanced. 

Shading Alpines. —-It is not in the power 
of nil to supply the necessary amount of 
moisture to their rock gardens in a time of 
prolonged drought, the consequence being 
that many of the surface-rooting things either 
die or lose much of their vitality. The differ¬ 
ence that slight shade makes under such cir¬ 
cumstances is very great. Screened from 
the direct influence, of the sun’s rays a plant 
will remain in good condition for a consider¬ 
able period, even when quite dry at the 
roots. It is well to have some branches of 
shrubs or trees in readiness which can be 
used when required, nnd which, admitting 
plenty of light and air, need not 1/p removed. 
A very slight shelter from the drying effects 
of a period of great heat and drought would 
be the salvation of many things which in 
their native haunts either enjoy some measure 
of protection from the sun's rays or grow at 
au altitude where tho heat of the sun is 
tempered by refreshing breezes. 

Hemerocallis disticha fl.-pl. lias been 
very good with me this season. The big, 
double flowers arc very effective, and as they 
open towards the end of July, when so many 
hardy flowers are over, the value of this Day 
Lily is greater than if it bloomed earlier in 
the year. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 

Si k Herbert Maxwell, Bart., writing 
from Monreith on July 122nd to the Gar- 
dentil's* Chronicle, sajs:—“The vigour of 
Buddleia variabilis is amazing, botli as re¬ 
gards the type and its variety Veitehi su- 
perba. Being in lull growth on April 24th, 
it was badly cut by the severe frost of that 
date, all the young shoots being destroyed, 
and young plants killed down to the ground. 
The bushes set to work to repair damages at 
once. They have made 3 feet and 4 feet, of 
fresh growth, and the remarkable part of it 
is that this growth is now (July 22nd) loaded 
with flower-buds, so that the display has 
merely been postponed a couple of months. 
Buddleia globosa, being later in starting 
growth, did not suffer at all, and the flower 
is past. Rubus spectabilis, which was cut as 
badly as B. variabilis, recovered as freely, 
but is producing very few flowers. R. nobilis 
was uninjured by the frost, owing to its later 
grow th iu spring. This fine shrub resembles 
R. spectabilis, but flowers two months later 
and far move continuously, producing no 
suckers. The loveliest of all the blue Ge¬ 
raniums is G. Wallichianum. It has the 
.spreading habit of G. sanguinenm, but it con¬ 
tinues to flower aU through eiumner and 
autumn. The blo/soms are ofyvbAvt^he size 
of a florin ; the white 


towards the claw’, and veined with crimson. 
G. platyanthum, recently introduced from 
China with trumpet-flourish, is a worthless 
plant, hanging its dingy flower-heads as if 
ashamed of their inferiority to our own G. 
pratense. Thirty years ago, or thereby, I 
dug up in the Valtclline Alps a sturdy Com¬ 
posite, which has flourished in the open bor¬ 
der ever since, growing 3 feet high, and pro¬ 
ducing large heads of a fine rose colour, after 
the manner of Centaurea macrocepliala. 
Hitherto 1 have failed to get it named; but 
now Professor Isaac Bayley Balfour pro¬ 
nounces it to be Centaurea Rhnponticum. 
The plants make a fine group with Delphi¬ 
nium. Another charming companion for that 
fairest of Larkspurs is the Queen of the 
Prairie (Spirsea lobata or venusta). It passes 
my comprehension how anybody can be con¬ 
tent w ith 8. palmata and neglect this species, 
which, though equally easy to grow, is in¬ 
finitely more refined and of purer rose. The 
common Evening Primr’ose (OEuothera bien¬ 
nis) is usually classed and treated as a 
biennial; but with me it is more durable 
than many things. Within ten yards of me 
as I write is a plant four years old, which 
has grown into a great bush 6 feet high ami 
12 feet round, although, in the interest of its 
neighbours, I have cut it. back severely every 
year. When it behaves like this it is a truly 
fine thing, and, were it rare and costly, would 
be as highly esteemed as Romneya Coulteri. 
A scattering of seed in any bare woodbind 
ground, not too dry, ensures an annual dis¬ 
play of showy, lemon yellow blossoms. An¬ 
other yellow-flowered American plant which 
has established itself permanently w ith us is 
the common Monkey - flower (Mimulus 
nitens). It lias escaped from cottage gar¬ 
dens into countless rills and brooks, taking 
complete possession of their margins, ana 
lining them, sometimes for a mile nnd more, 
with a continuous chain of gold, lasting in 
flower throughout June and July.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Lesser Dodder (Cuscuta. EpithynmnP.-I 
should be obliged if you would Rive" me the name of 
the enclosed flower—a creeper? I found it on a bank 
above the Lydd, a stream at the foot of Bray Tor, 
Dartmoor. Elev at ion about 900 feet. It twines round 
Heath, stems of low growing Whortleberry, but more 
especially affects the stems of the ground or low- 
growing Corse. It was rather abundant at the place, 
t noticed: but, as far as I can judge, is local, as J 
have not seen it on the other parts of Dartmoor I 
am acquainted with.-S pencer Heaven. 

[The plant you send is the Lesser Dodder 
(Cuscuta Epithymum), a parasitical annual 
with twining thread-like stems attaching it¬ 
self to the plant on which it grows, and into 
the texture of which it sends out aerial roots 
at the point of contact, and through these 
imbibes the sap of the plant attacked.] 

Moving turf.—I wish to move turf from part of 
a lawn to cover flower-beds. Please say the earliest 
date this can he done satisfactorily, the tools neces¬ 
sary, and the best way to do it?—RUSTIC. 

[Provided the weather be fairly cool and 
Grass is green, you may safely lift turf and 
relay it from the middle of September on¬ 
ward. The turf must be fairly moist before 
cutting, to enable it to be rolled without 
breaking. You can, of course, lay it almost 
as soon its lifted. But it will bo unwise to 
lay turf on the soil which has formed flower¬ 
beds, as that will inevitably .conduce to 
strong Grass growth* while there is also the 
liability of the soil sinking. You will do 
well to remove the top soil of the flower beds 
to a depth of 6 inches, replacing it with soil 
of a rather less fertile nature. Before you 
add that, however, have the soil left in the 
beds trodden firmly, to prevent sinking 
later, as certainly will be the case. Also 
have the top soil well trodden, and neatly 
levelled, so as to avoid, when done, the ap¬ 
pearance of patching. Well ram with a 
large wooden beater newly-laid turf rather 
than roll it. Roiling and machine-mowing 
may come later. You will require a turfing- 
knife to cut the turf into lengths of 3 feet 
and 1 foot wide, which are easily rolled up. 
This is a thin, sharp-edged instrument, some¬ 
what like a cheese-cutter, and fixed to a 
handle about 4 feet long. You will also re¬ 
quire a turfing iron for raising or pulling off 
the turves from the soil. This has an arrow- 
headed flat blade with ail angular haudle.} 


(Enothera marginata.— This, the loveliest 
of the Evening Primroses, is also known by 
the names of (Enothera eximia and (E. eaespi- 
tosa. Its large, cup-shaped, pure-white 
flowers are often 5 inches in diameter, and 
emit a delicious, Magnolia-like perfume. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, they are very fugitive, 
opening as the twilight approaches and fad¬ 
ing before the following noon, but on large 
plants they are produced in such abundance 
that the short life of the individual flowers is 
scarcely a matter of moment. Blossoms are 
borne continuously through the three summer 
months, and for these to be admired to the 
best advantage the plant should lx* grown on 
an elevated site slightly below’ the level of the 
eye, so that the blossoms may be closely in¬ 
spected. It is a native of the mountainous 
region of California, and was introduced into 
this country more than thirty years ago. It 
must be considered fairly hardy, as the best 
group of it that I have ever seen was in Nor¬ 
folk, where the winter frosts are severe. The 
ground for a space of 6 feet in length and 
3 feet in width was so covered with foliage 
that not a particle of soil was visible. Where 
it has not. acquired a lobust habit, however, 
it is very liable to die out in the winter. 
When it is happy in its environment it 
spreads rapidly, its shoots piercing the 
ground at some distance from the parent, 
plant. It likes a gritty and porous soil, and 
will grow well in pure sand. It is easily 
raised from cuttings of the stem, which, if 
taken off with an inch or so of the woody 
stock, and placed in a bed of pure sand in 
the open, covered by a bell-glass, and kept 
well watered and shaded, will soon root.-- 
S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Limnanthes Douglas!.— It would almost 
seem unnecessary to ivrite anything about the 
beautiful little Californian annual which 
bears this name, but from time to time one 
comes across people who know a fair number 
of plants, but who are ignorant of the name 
of this simple one, which they may have 
seen and admired. This year a self-sown 
patch of some size in my garden has attracted 
the attention of several people to this charm¬ 
ing little plant, and it occurs to me that this 
note may, therefore, bring it under tho 
notice of others who would like a pretty 
annual which, save in the most unsatisfactory 
soils, such as heavy clay, will perpetuate it¬ 
self from year to year, and which will never 
fail to come early into bloom, and give many 
of its beautiful yellow and white flowers. 
There is a white variety also, but I think that 
it is less beautiful than the other. It stands 
the winter better than meet annuals which 
are either self or hand-sown in autumn, and, 
as it seeds freely, it is really an advantage to 
thin out the plants in the earliest spring, so 
as to give those which are left some room to 
develop. It can do with a poor soil, and 
on such will give great pleasure. It is oft- 
times recommended as a bee-keeper’s flower, 
although it does not appear to be largely 
frequented by bees in my garden, in which 
bees have an unusually varied choice of 
pasture.— S. Aunott. 

Mulching hardy plants —The dry weather of 
the last few weeks has shown the value of mulching, 
particularly in gardens where the subsoil in of h 
sandy or gravelly nature. Plants like Phloxes. Star- 
wort's. and Chrysanthemums, that add much beauty 
to a place in the autumn, will now benefit if a mukh 
of old manure is given them. Those who have at 
thelt disposal a bed of partly-spent manure will find 
this vory useful for spreading over the surface. Wo 
do not always appreciate the advantage of mulching, 
but when a spell of dry weatheT sets in one cam 
easily 6ee its effects. I owe a succession of Tufted 
Pansy blooms largely to the plants having l>een 
mulched with old cow-manurc.—T ownsman. 

Moving Lilium candidum — Some people nrguo 
that the Madonna Lily does best left alone, heenuso 
one so often sees large clumps iu cottage gardens. 
Because they do exist, and keep on producing flowers 
for many years without dividing, is no proof that 
the bulbs would not produce far more and flnrr 
spikes if divided, and this i» just the time for the 
work. I may mention the Montbretia as an instanco 
of a plant that produces large spikes of its pretty 
blooms if divided, but it soon degenerates if left l» 
form a dense mass. It is hot, dry weather that so 
soon affects the old crowded clumps.—G osfort. 

Oxalis hirta —Last year you kindly gave me the 
name of this plant. It has teen in my garden thre-i 
years and in one close by for twelve years, without 
flowering. It grows vigorously. Soil naturally hot. 
but enriched, slopiDg steeply towards south. I have 
tried it in full sun nnd partial shade. Please *uy 
wUijt culture should 
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ORCHIDS. 

SARCOCHILUS HARTMANNI. 

This pretty little epiphytal Orchid, a native 
of Australia, was discovered by Mr. Hart¬ 
mann in the mountain woods near Too¬ 
woomba, in Queensland. In habit, the plant 


FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN LONDON GARDENS. 
A prominent feature of many small, shady 
London gardens and areas in summer is the 
abundance of native Ferns, principally of the 
Male Fern (Lastrea Filix mas), which they 


1 paved yards or ground beneath large trees 
where nothing else will grow may be made 
, cheerful by means of Ferns. Get together 
I a few of the largest and roughest stones that 
can be obtained and a load or two of guud 
soil, make irregular mounds here and there, 
and on these plant the Ferns, intermix with 
I them a few dwarf trailing plants, keep thejja 
. "ell watered, and they will soon produce a 
1 striking effect. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Sareochilus llarlnmnni. 


has a close resemblance to some of the dwarf¬ 
growing Saccolabiunis, the green leaves being 
thick and fleshy, sometimes toothed at the 
apex. The flowers, about £ inch in diameter, 
on short white pedicels, aro spotted with red, 
the sepals and petals white, spotted at the 
base on both sides with rod. The lip is rather 
shorter than the other segments. The two 
erect side lobes are white, striped with red- 
purple, with an orange-yellow centre. This 
species is closely allied to S. Fitzgeraldi, a 
very pretty plant when in bloom, which is 
also a native of Australia (N.S. Wales). 
Both plants are best grown in the ordinary 
flower pot, with wire handles about a foot in 
length, which will admit of the plants being 
hung near the roof-glass. The pots should be 
rather more than half full of drainage mate¬ 
rials, as the plants enjoy copious supplies of 
water at all seasons. They are best potted a 
trifle above the rim of the pot, and they must 
Ire firmly fixed in the compost, which should 
consist of equal parts of Osmunda-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, cutting both materials up 
moderately fine, mixing both well together, 
and adding plenty of small crocks to ensure 
thorough drainage. Fill up to within half an 
inch of the rim with the potting compost, 
and then finish off the surface with a layer 
of living Sphagnum Moss. These species [ 
will succeed very well during the summer 
mouths when hung up in a light position in 
the cool or Odontoglossum house, but in win¬ 
ter the drier and slightly warmer atmosphere 
of the intermediate house is more suitable for 
them. On April 21st, 1890, a well-flowered 
specimen was exhibited by Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence at the R.H.S., when the Orchid Com¬ 
mittee unanimously awarded it a botanical 
certificate. 


often contain, and which appear to thrive 
amid the dust and smoke almost as well as 
in the country; this fact is probably owing 
to their 6hady, cool position, and to the 
copious supplies of water they get. One fre¬ 
quently hears the remark mado that plants 
will not succeed in certain town gardens ; 
but, on inquiry, it nearly always turns out 
that the plants selected have not been suited 
to the generally shaded positions they have to 
occupy. Flowering plants that delight in 
abundant sunshine cannot be expected to 
thrive in the shady nooks and corners of 
area and other gardens. So in all such cases 
nothing can possibly be better than to have 
some of the hardy British Ferns, such as the 
kind before mentioned, and some of the com¬ 
mon Hart’s-tongucs (Scolopendrium vulgarc), 


WASPS IN THE VINERY. 

Those who grow Grapes have usually a 
yearly recurring trouble with wasjw. 
Many devices have been tried by Grape- 
growers to destroy the wasps, but, in some 
instances, the fruit has to he cut and re¬ 
moved in order to save a portion. Davis’s 
wasp destroyer is a preparation which has 
in times gone by afforded refliof, applying a 
little of this fluid to the berries that are 
actually being eaten—nob any others—as 
this chemical confection is said to bo 
poisonous. With care there is, however, no 
danger of harm following an application to 
any partially eaten berries. These are, of 
•course, removed and thrown away after¬ 
wards. The berries can be first cut out and 
placed 1 on shelves near the bunches at¬ 
tacked, but I have never found this so suc¬ 
cessful as leaving the berries and bunches 
intact. Scott’s destroyer is an older pre¬ 
paration than Davis’s, and I find it a good 
plan to keep a bottle or so of each, for, 
sometimes 011 c will act effectively, while 
the other fails, proving conclusively that 
the prescription varies in its proportions 
and chemical detail. A little can be placed 
on the leaves, and a speck here and there to 
attract the wasps, and if it. conforms to 
common usage, one, or at the most two, 
applications should clear the wasps. As a 
rule, I apply a little to berries in the early 
morning, and find that this keeps the 
wasps at bay the day through, but it is 
necessary to apply one of these remedies 
beforo the posts get too strong a hold, for 
if they come in large numbers they are not 
then easily repelled. Any seedsman can 
procure a supply, indeed, it is usually kept 
in stock, and the price comes within the 
range of most growers. It can be just as 


Growing Schizanthus (.11. Shaw ).—To obtain 
large specimens the Schizanthuses are eown in the early 
autumn, potted off as soon as they can be handled, 
and kept during the winter close to the glass in 
structure from which frost is just excluded. Seed 
sown in the spring will make useful flowering plants 
for the greenhouse in the summer. The one im¬ 
portant item in their culture is to keep the plants 
as near to the glass as possible in the greenhouse, 
and allow a free circulation of air amongst them. 
The points of the shoots, too, should be pinched out 
while the plants are still small, and again later on, 
if necessary. In this way good, sturdy plants are 
obtained, which will yield a fine display, l'ots 
6 inches in diameter are large enough for the spring- 
sown plante to flower in. As the pota get full of 
roots an occasional watering with liquid-manure will 
be of great service. 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume^ X^CIX. are now. ready, 
and may he had of all nefksugcnbL or qf-^lL pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for ‘Js. ^ -j (J vJ|^ 


Hardy l-’erns in a town garden. 


the broad, prickly toothed Buckler Fern 
(Lastrea dilatnta), the common Polypody 
(Polypodium vulgare), and the common 
Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum Lonchitis). 
When well established, it is surprising how 
effective even the commonest, of our native 
Ferns are. planted in the shade, and how 
beautiful they make an otherwise uninterest¬ 
ing corner look ; even little borders by hard- 


well employed on open-air crops, and much 
valuable fruit may be saved by its early 
application. Of course, bottles of sweet¬ 
ened beer form an effective trap. These are 
soon filled, and need to bo frequently 
emptied. These bottle tqaps are particularly 
valuable on JniijLwalls outdoors. 

UNIVkKbl IY Ur 
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NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Potatoes attacked.—I should he very pleased if 
you could tell me the cause of the disease on the 
enclosed Potato-tubers and how to preveut it another 
year? I have an allotment, BO yards by 8 yards, half 
of which is planted with Potatoes, and they are all 
the same as enclosed. I manured it in the winter 
with a mixture of horse and pig-manure. The 
Potatoes which I planted at Easter were in good 
condition, and had shoots about l inch long. I have 
shown them to a good many growers, but no one can 
tell me the cause—in fact, no one seems to have ever 
seen any like them before.—FRANK FREEMAN. 

[Your Potatoes have been attacked by a 
fungoid disease known as “Potato black 
scab” (CEdomyces leproides). Take lip and 
burn all the diseased plants, and do not 
grow Potatoes on the same ground for the 
next twelve months. There is no known 
cure for the disease.—G. S. S.] 

Rose-leaves injured. I enclose two Rose-leaves 
eaten into holes by some insect. .Some of iny Rases 
are quite stripped of leaves by these inserts. Can 
you tell me what they are, and also how to de.stroy 
them?—V oltaire. 

[The loaves of your Roses have apparently 
been oaten by the grubs of one of the saw- 
flies ; but, ns you did not send any of the 
insects, I cannot say for certain what ha6 
caused the injury. Spray the bushes (the 
undersides of the leaves as well as the 
upper) with a solution of paraffin emulsion, 
or with the following wash: loz. of 
freshly ground Hellebore and-2oz. flour, 
mixed together with a little water, adding 
enough water to make three gallons of 
wash, or a solution of Swift’s arsenate 
paste. If you would send up some of the 
insects I could tell what they are. During 
the winter remove the soil under the bushes 
to a depth of 2 inches, and burn or bury it 
deeply, as it will probably contain the 
chrysalides of these insects.—G. S. S.] 
Anemones failing-1 shall feel much obliged if 
you will kindly examine the accompanying Anemone 
fulgons tuber and tell me the cause of the decay? 
For some years the clump lias been in the same spot, 
and the Dowers have been very fine. Last year they 
were extra flue and numerous, but this spring there 
was only one bloom". Thinking the tubers bad got 
too crowded. I dug them up this morning and found 
them all rotten. It is the same with them in other 
parts of the garden. The A. apennina have gono the 
tame way, only that some of them had a nasty, 
white fungus in them. The coil is loam, and, as a 
rule, all Anemones do very well in it.— E. A. Bailey. 

[I caunot eay what is the cause of your 
Anemones rotting off in the way they have. 
There are no signs of the decay having 
been caused by any fungus or insect. Very 
possibly the weather last summer had some¬ 
thing to do with it. In future, when you 
send queries, kindly see our rule as to writ¬ 
ing on one side of the paper only.— 
G. S. S.] __ 

ROSES. 


ROSE GRUSS AN TEPL1TZ. 

It is a question with some individuals as to 
what they should do with this Rose. How is 
it best managed in order to got it to blossom 
best ? Surely such a glorious scarlet-crimson 
variety can be utilised effectively in the gar¬ 
den. Where it has been planted with such 
ns Marquis© do Salisbury, Mine. Abel 
C ha ten ay, etc., it. has proved a failure. Some 
may say peg it down, but, as a rule, this is 
not a success. There is only one plan I can 
think of, and that is replant the bushes each 
spring and prune back to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the base at time of planting. 
This Rose should not be planted in a strong, 
rich soil unless it is required as hedge. 
Iu my opinion, it is best grown eilner as a 
hedge or on standards. In either way tlie 
Rose affords a glorious feast of colour dur¬ 
ing August. When used ns a^ hedge, allow 
the plants 5 feet to 6 feet space between 
each, and instead of training them to wires, 
allow the growths to fall outward on both 
hides. This induces a freer blossoming all 
mer the growths. 1 have seen such a hedge 
some 300 yards long, and a grand sight it 
was. Apart from tho colour, there is the 
delicious fragrance which one welcomes. As 
a. standard nothing could be more brilliant. 
The growths will partially droop of their own 
accord, so that we have a nearly weeping 
Rose. Associated with standards of Aimee 
Vibert and Mme. yAiired Carrier* the effect 
is charming. Aston isbTkteci j^sliiGruss an 
Teplitz is a gr^t-^Vetees.^VTwed very 


sparingly and its old wood annually removed 
it soon develops into a large bush. 

To clothe the pillars of a pergola this Ro«e 
is also useful, and it carries on the flowering 
season when otherwise tho pergola would 
look somewhat dreary. A very suitable Rose 
to plant as an edging to a group of Gruss 
an Teplitz would be the China Fabvier, or 
the old Crimson China and Cramoisie 
Superieure. These would make a pretty 
groundwork for standards of Gruss an Tep¬ 
litz. Or, if a contrast were desired, plant 
White Pet or Katherine Zeiniet beneath the 
standards. Rosa. 

NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Moving Roses in September. -I shall l»c very 
much obliged if you will give me your advice. I 
have just been given .some 150 Ro*scs, which, however, 
must he moved in the middle of September. 1 nm 
purposing to have them taken np one day and for 
warded by train same night, to be replanted next 
day; but as to the ground, it is a cultivated veget¬ 
able garden (Potatoes, at present). Will this require 
trenching, and. if eo, how should the manure be 
mixed i.c., with tho bottom spit or with the top 
one? In the latter ease, 1 suppose it wuuld have to 
be forked in after the trenching has been completed? 
Some of the Rones have a white substance on the 
6terns, mostly on tho wood near the ground. What 
is this?—S. II. M. 

[We should not hesitate to replant Roses 
by the middle t>f September. Last year wo 
lifted many Roses and heeled them in, and 
on replanting them later, we found they 
had mud© numbers of white roots, and, had 
they been planted at once in their perma¬ 
nent positions, they would have been as 
successful as they were when planted later. 
Before digging up the plants, prepare some 
thick puddle by digging a hole in the gar¬ 
den and mixing some soil with water. 
T.hen, as you dig the plants, after trimming 
the roots and removing suckers, dip the 
roots in this mud. Shorten all growths 
back to about 2 feet, and, in \ ackiug, keep 
air away as much as possible. As the plants 
will be unpacked next day, they will not 
heat; otherwise, if they should be longer 
packed up, wo should remove all foliage. 

It would be best to trench the ground, un¬ 
less you know that this has been done with¬ 
in the last three or four years. The usual 
practice in trenching is to take out a trench 
the depth of a spade, and a yard in width, 
and wheel this to the end of the piece of 
ground. Then shovel out any loo.se soil, 
and take this, also, to the end. Now fork 
up the bottom soil, but do not remove it. 
On to this forked-up soil some manure is 
spread, and this can be mixed up with the 
forked-up soil. Now proceed to dig the 
next trench into the first one. This, with 
the loose soil, will complete the first 
trench. Doubtless, being a vegetable gar¬ 
den, the top soil has been fairly well 
manured, so you will not need to add any 
to the top of it; but, in planting the Roses, 
you might with advantage give them each a 
shovelful of prepared compost consisting of 
fine soil, well-decayed manure, burnt garden 
refuse, and road scrapings iu equal propor¬ 
tions. This is not essential, but is helpful. 
Put this mixture on to the roots, and be 
careful to plnut firmly. After tho plants 
have been planted a week, go over them 
again and tread tho soil about the roots, 
but choose a time when the top soil is 
fairly dry. The white sulxdanoe oil the 
Roses is evidently mildew. Del this be cut 
off at once and burn it.] 

Removing Rose-trees planted five years 
ago. I am leaving my house at Michaelmas. Do you 
think the following would stand removalAimtfe 
Vibert, Crimson Rambler, Longworlh Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkin*, Conrad F. Meyer. Mine. Alfred Car- 
liere, Kevc d'Or, Gloirc do Dijon, Mme. Isaac Pcriere, 
Penzance Brier?, Ayrshire Roses, Mme. Berard. — Mil¬ 
lard. 

[There will lie considerable risk iu trans¬ 
planting Roses that were planted five years 
ago. especially as they are Ramblers and 
Climbers. But we think }ou would be sue 
cessful if you use great care. Cut them down 
to within 2 feet or so of tho base, and re¬ 
move all foliage. It would be best to heel 
the plants in in a shady place until the end 
of October, and then replant. In the mean¬ 
time, you could have the new positions pre¬ 
pared for them. When removing, dip the 
roots in a thick mud and keep the growths 
moist during transit.] 


Sport from Dorothy Perkins Rose.— The en¬ 
closed Kose.s are cut from the same tree, in my 
garden, of Dorothy Perkins. This is its third year of 
flowering, and until now it has always been the 
ordinary pink colour. There are two separate 
branches of the white on diflerent sides of the tree. 
It is growing over :i rustic arch and is most vigorous 
and healthy. I shall be glad to know if you can 
account for it?—M. DOROTHEA KING. 

[Your sport is a most beautiful one, and 
you would do well to propagate it. It has a 
little more of the flesh tint than is seen in 
the new white Dorothy, which was so splen¬ 
didly shown by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons 
at Manchester recently* and which received 
the gold medal of the National Rose Society. 
There is a variety named Lady Godiva, 
which is a shade or two deeper than the sort 
you send. It is now becoming quite com¬ 
mon for Dorothy Perkins to produce sports 
such as you send, but there is a slight differ¬ 
ence in tint in most of them. If you cannot 
bud the sport on to a Brier or ou to some 
Rambler Rose you should take some cuttings 
in September. * By budding it you would ob¬ 
tain some fine trusses the first year, and you 
could exhibit it as a new variety at one of 
the Rose shows. You require to bud some 
fifty stocks, if possible, iu order to lie able 
to exhibit it well, or you might get some 
nurseryman to propagate it for you.] 

Rose Mme. Yermorel.— This is a splendid 
double flower as full as Jean Ducher, a 
Rose it resembles in many respects, but 
without its rough confused interior. The 
colour is a coppery-yellow shaded with buff 
and rose. At times, in the half-open stage, 
the blossoms are beautiful, and they are 
then quite fit for the exhibition box; but, 
generally speaking, it lacks finish to be a 
good show flower. Grown in standard 
form, no doubt the variety would be better 
than as a dwarf, for wc usually find the 
Tea Roses are much superior from stand¬ 
ards or half-standards. Why this should be 
so is a question. Mme. Vermorel was 
raised by Mari, and introduced in 1901. 
This same raiser gave us in that year Mme. 
Antoine Mari, one of the loveliest oT the 
Tea Roses, a flower of exquisite shape, afid 
charming with its rose and trench - white 
colouring.— Rosa. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschkl failing (A- *>• 

O'Brien).—We think the failure of your plants is 
more a question of the stock they were budded upon 
than the pruning. We have found this variety does 
not succeed at all well on the Manetti, whereas on 
the Brier, and especially the Brior-cutting. it is 
quite a success. Plants on their own roots would bo 
better still if you can procure them, and as it roots 


fredv from cuttings there should lie no difficulty. 
This Hiwo is very apt to make very roarse, thick 
growths. Where this is so, prune back very hard 
by the end of February. They should bo cut quite 
close to within an inch at most, from where they 
were budded. You do not eay whether you have been 
using artificial manures or not . These are often I lie 
cause of failure through overdosing. Gruss an Tep¬ 
litz is rather a peculiar Rase to grow. To flower it 
well us a dwarf plant it must be in rather poor soil. 
If it attempt* to make strong growth, we should 
transplant annually in autumn, then prune back 
growths in spring to within about 18 inches of their 
base. If you put in some cuttings next month and 
transplant them in the spring or 1010, they will 
flower fine that same summer. Grown as a standard 
or half-standard, this Rose is a great success, the 
fine, spreading heads being now a perfect blaze ol 
blossom. The book that approaches nearest to the 
one vou desire is “ The Book of tho Rose, by t rio 
into Rev. Foster Melliar, but tho book does not in¬ 
clude the more recent varietiee. 

Propagating climbing Roses. -September is a 
suitable mouth to propagate climbing Rose*. Shoo s 
of half-ripened wood, if taken with a “heel, readily 
strike if dibbled into sandy soil. A good plan to 
make up a bed, say, under u wall, and insert lno 
cuttings, making it eo that one may conveniently 
place a hand-light over it in winter. By this method 
one may soon get a stock of plants together. 
Another and even more eimplo plan is to insert rut - 
tings in wide-necked bottles of water, placing a little 
charcoal in the bottom to keep it fresh. Some can. 
however, is needed in potting the plant?, otherwise 
the roots, which are somewhat brittle, break on, but 
it is an eajy method.—LEAIIURST. 

Bobo Caroline Tea tout. 1 met a man »_ few 
weeks ago. who. in discussing Roses, said that. < aro- 
line Testout. was “the beat all-round pink variety, 
and. in support of his argument, he stated that li” 
could rel v on blossoms from hie bed? almost con¬ 
tinuously‘throughout the season. 1 venture ( u think 
there are many whose experience of this good old 
variety has been somewhat similar. It was amongst 
the first to bloom wth me, and 1 have frequently cut 
blossoms late in October almost as good an those m 
June. It has the advantage of being robust, and, be 
the season what It- may. it can generally be relied 
upon. Add to this, it is a capital sort for a garden 

« tr own, and you have a Rose which should be 
found in every collection, however small. The climb¬ 
ing Caroline Testout, too, is equally good.—D erry. 
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LYON ROSE. 


BOOKS. 



There will probably soon be a discussion as 
to who first employed the Brier Roses as seed 
or pollen parents in the production of some 
modern Roses. Is it not strange that such 
hardy things as the Copper Brier, the Aus¬ 
trian Yellow, and the Persian Yellow, that 
have been in our gardens for centuries, should 
have been left to modern raisers to employ in 
cross-fertilising the Roses of quite opposite 
character? Perhaps it was to Lord Penzance 
that wc owe the fiist hybrid, which he named 
Lady Penzance, and a lovely gem it is, but 
to Mods. Pernet Ducher must be accorded 
the honour of producing Soleil d’Or, one of 
the most remarkable hybrids the Rose world 
lias ever seen. To a seedling of Soleil d’Or, 
crossed with that superb Hybrid Tea, Melaine 
Soupert, we owe the truly wonderful Lyon 
Rose illustrated to-day, and which may 
certainly be called the Rose of its year. 
It is quite a marvel in 
colouring, the shade 
being a delightful 
shrimp - pink, with 
coral-red and chrome- 
yellow suffusions. Al¬ 
though showing in its 
growth its Brier rela¬ 
tionship, it produces a 
splendid flower, of 
quite exhibition form, 
with a splendid ar¬ 
rangement of petals, 
that appeals to one 
almost equally with 
the marvellous colour. 

That this Rose will be 
popular is quite 
assured, and it has al¬ 
ready been largely 
planted where a mass 
of a distinct shade of 
colour was desired. 

Under glass I was 
much pleased with it, 
both on account of its 
great lasting proper¬ 
ties and also its ex¬ 
quisite colour and 
form. Its hardiness 
has not yet been 
proved, but. judging 
from its vigour, I 
should say it would be 
hardy, although it will 
be well to treat it as 
a Hybrid Tea, and 
earth it up during 
winter. 

Now that we have 
evidence of what can 
be done in cross-ferti¬ 
lisation, we may rea¬ 
sonably expect other 
remarkable blendings 
when other Roses are 
worked upon. I think 
that M. Gravereaux’s 
Hybrid Brier, Les 
Rosati, will prove an 
interesting novelty, al¬ 
though not compar¬ 
able to Lyon Rose. 

Gottfreid Keller we all know and admire. It 
is a gain in the bud state, and, being per¬ 
petual-flowering, a real boon to lovers of gar¬ 
den Roses. Its resemblance to Lady Penzance 
would suggest that the Austrian Copper was 
here utilised in some indirect wav. There- is 
a recent Rose that has come rapidly to the 
front, and that is Gustave Gruncrwald. I 
see its raiser, Herr Lambert, says that it w as 
raised from Grossherzofin Victoria Melita, 
crossed with the Austrian Copper. I should 
have doubted this at one time, but have since 
seen such remarkable vagaries in the cross¬ 
fertilisation of the Rose that I can readily 
accept this statement, and one can detect the 
influence of the latter in the golden base to 
the petals. Rosa. 


“THE PERFECT CxARDEN.”* 

Op the multitude of books now published on 
matters relating to the garden, many are 
absolutely useless to the amateur for “practical 
teaching. The book before us, however, in 
6 pite of its somew'hat ostentatious title, is not 
without value for the beginner, since it indi¬ 
cates in what way the much-desired perfec¬ 
tion may be attained. The prologue is 
entitLed “Dream Gardens,” and deals with 
pleasaunces conjured up by the imagination 
from details in known gardens. Part I. is 
commenced with “The Soul of the Garden.” 
Here the writer states that “Nature is not the 
truest guide to artistic gardening. She is 
sometimes forcible, but she is invariably 
crude. She flings plants about very much as 
she flings blows. It may be that they have a 
beauty of their own, but it is not the beauty 


The Vapourer-moth (Orgyia antiqua) (II. 0.).— 
The caterpillars that you sent are those of the 
“ Vapourer-moth" (Orgyia antiqua), a common in¬ 
sert. They feed on a large variety of plants, but are 
seldom sulRciently numeatfus^to do much! harm.— 
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Rosa rcrnett.yana Lyon. 


of educated thought.” This, we think, 
grossly libels Nature, who, however wasteful 
she may be in her methods, “so careful of the 
type she seems, so careless of the single life,” 
is never crude, and produces pictures of 
beauty that the human artist is powerless to 
emulate. In “The Home-made Garden,” the 
limitations imposed by design are emphasised. 
“Design rules what is termed the informal 
as strictly as it rules the formal garden. 
There is no scope for individuality. It has 
fastened on the landscape gardener and made 
him its prey; and now prompts him to fly to 
pencil and cartridge-paper.” A happily- 
expressed view, that should always have due 
weight in garden-making is “The union of 
home and garden is a sacred social duty. The 
garden not only creates beautiful pictures and 
delightful odours, but pure thoughts, high 
aspirations, and noble ideals. If it grows 

• “ Tbe Perfect Garden: How to Keep it Beautiful 
and Fruitful," by Walter P. Wright. London. Grant 
Richards. ]90S. * Price Ca. 


under tbe hands of the owner, it will be an 
integral feature of the home. The two will 
never be thought of as separate units, but 
always os one. In “The cost of gardening,” 
the evil influence of design is again deplored. 
“Money is often wasted in the ill-considered 
shifting of great masses of soil under the 
malign influence of design.” “There is no 
necessity for expending vast sums in the cul¬ 
ture of plants, though this may be, and is, 
often done.” “To combat tiie idea that 
gardening is necessarily expensive is to do 
it a great service.” In the chapter on “Spe¬ 
cialism in Gardening,” it is pointed out that 
specialism is a thing quite apart from ordi¬ 
nary gardening. In “How to Learn Garden- 
i ing ” occur the sentences, “Those who sup¬ 
pose that flower-gardens are built up on 
theories will learn how important a part such 
prosaic things as spades and manure play in 
making them,” and, “after all, the best way 
of learning gardening is to practise it.” In 
“The Conquest of the Wild,” it is laid down 
that “ the configuration of the ground dictate's 
the style of a garden. Should the owner put 
his house on a steep hillside, he will have to 
get his levels for it by cutting out at the hack 
and building up in front, and then he makes 
a terrace or a series of terraces. A broad 
border can be formed beneath each terrace- 
wall, and this can be filled with groups of 
beautiful plants, arranged in careful colour 
I schemes. When he chooses a piece of level 
or undulating ground for hie site, he is not 
cramped in the same way. Flower-gardening 
is the science of producing beautiful effects— 
of refining and adorning Nature.” In “Colour 
for all Seasons,” the best methods of laying 
out the garden are considered. “Simplicity, 

I which has always been a dominant factor in 
Art, should be the soul of the garden. The 
only system that can do national good is one 
| that shall cover the country with beautiful 
gardens that" are well within the scope of 
these who own them. The implication that 
anything in the way of growing plants is un¬ 
worthy of the title of gardening unless it is 
done on a huge scale is presumptuous. It 
ought never to be said that a place is too 
small for flower-gardening.” Of the mixed 
border it is said, “The ordinary ‘mixed bor¬ 
der ’ of herbaceous flowers is often nothing 
but a higgledy-piggledy jumble of plants. 
The sole idea seems to be to cram in as many 
kinds as possible. When, however, colour 
assumes its proper status in relation to what 
are termed ‘ mixed borders,’ it is soon per 
oeived that the ‘mixed’ principle, as gene¬ 
rally understood, must disappear. We shall 
no longer crowd borders with all kinds of 
plants, but we shall furnish them with a 
limited number of varieties, the colours and 
flowering periods of which are carefully con¬ 
sidered in relation to each other. This is the 
flower-gardening of the future. It is guided 
by definite principles.” The remainder of 
the chapter is devoted to a list and short 
descriptions of the best plants for borders. 
"Hardy herbaceous plants ” are treated of in 
another chapter, and lists of heights and 
their flowering seasons are given. Of 
“Rockeries” it is written: “In the small 
garden, which affords no scope for flower¬ 
grouping, a rockery will he supreme. It will 
ho a little world unto itself.” Lists of the 
best rock-plants, with their seasons, are 
given. “Rose beauty” concludes with, 
“Our short Rose chapter teaches us that 
there are Roses for almost every garden pur¬ 
pose, and wc see that, to look upon the Rose 
merely as a show-tent flower is to trifle with 
one of the most precious of floral gifts. In 
working towards the ideal of a beautiful gar¬ 
den, we want all the help that our best plants 
can give, and the Rose stretches out both 
hands, laden with good things. It is a great 
and generous helper, and we must go half¬ 
way to meet it, with gratitude in our hearts 
that so much beauty is at our service.” In 
“Beauty of Climbers,” it is laid down that 
“the modern flower-garden must be rich in 
studies, in which climbers play a prominent 
part. We must not think of them as 
adjuncts, but as integral parts. They must 
come into our earliest schemes. Whatever 
its plan may be, a garden can never appear 
formal if rambling plants are employed freely 
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on pillars, arches, and pergolas. They rise 
triumphant over uniformity, and give that 
air of brightness and grace which adds so 
greatly to the charm of a garden.” Other 
chapters treat of “Picture beds,” “The 
Water Lily pool,” “Tree and ehrub beauty,” 
“Bulb beauty,” “Special flowers and how to 
use them,” “Garden auxiliaries,” “Garden 
enemies,” and “Glass-houses.” Five chap¬ 
ters are devoted to fruits and three to vege¬ 
tables, while the book is completed by nine¬ 
teen plans of gardens of various descriptions. 
The work is illustrated by six coloured plates, 
which are pleasing, though “A Rose-garden ” 
lacks colour, and in “A charming rock-gar¬ 
den,” the arrangement of the stones leaves 
something to be desired. There are also 
twenty five illustrations from photographs of 
varying merit. Spiin-a Arunens has the lops 
of the flower-spikes cut off, and Saxifraga 
Wftllacci gives no idea of the plant. The 
generic names of the plants are invariably 
spelt with a small instead of a large initial 
letter, as “kerria japonica,” “viburnum opu- 
his,” instead of “Kerria” and “Viburnum.’’ 
The author writes of the “bright red 
flowers” of Honesty, whereas they arc of a 
dull magenta shade, and omits to mention the 
beautiful pure white variety, which is just 
as easily grown. Hydrangea Ilortensia is 
given as Hydrangea hortensis, and Alstroe- 
iheria is spelt alstromeria. A careful perusal 
of the book leads to the conclusion that it is 
a decidedly useful work, and as the author 
appreciates to the full the beauties of the 
plants of which he writes, and advocates their 
rightful use, it should prove valuable to those 
about to lay out a garden, and also to those 
who wish to improve an old-established one. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. Ill the arrangement of the 
interior of the conservatory there is scope 
for much taste, if the house is large and 
lofty, and in the grouping of the plants some 
lessons may be learnt from studying nature. 
Unless the house is very lofty it will l>e more 
satisfactory to have such tilings as Palms, 
Araucarias, and Camellias in tubs rather 
than planted out in the borders, as they give 
opportunities for variety of treatment. When 
the large specimens are plant .1 in the bor¬ 
ders they become fixtures, and in making 
changes I have sometimes wished they could 
l>e moved easily. Of course, a good deal will 
be done with climbers, and every bit of wall 
surface supporting pillars and tie-rods should 
be covered with greenery and flowers. The 
floor of tlie house of a large one need not be 
all on the same level. I once had charge of 
a house where an elevated terrace-like path 
wound round the back. The front of the 
terrace appeared a-s a mound of Ferns and 
flne-foliaged plants, shaded by Palms. Some¬ 
where in a shady position a bank can be 
formed for tender Water Lilies and other 
aquatics. This is only a phase, if I may so 
term it, and there will be sites either flat or 
elevated for plants in pots, flowering plants, 
and others in season. I should prefer to 
group each family by itself. Thus Roses, 
Fuchsias. Begonias, Pelargoniums, and other 
things, each in its season, will come in suc¬ 
cession. This is merely a rough idea, which 
may he expanded to suit the taste of each 
owner of a conservatory. The greenhouse, 
on the other hand, is more for the growth of 
plants than display. Sow seeds of the Schi- 
zantlius family, several of which, includ¬ 
ing S. Wisetouensis. are beautiful greenhouse 
plants, and. if shifted into good-sized pots, 
will make large, attractive specimens. Early 
cuttings of Hydrangeas are now well rooted, 
and may he potted off into small pots, to Ik* 
shifted later on to produce in the spring one 
large truss of blossom. Vullota purpurea 
should now be placed in a cold-frame, very 
freely ventilated. 


Ferns under glass. Young plants that are 
likely to require more pot room before the 
spring should have a shift now. All the 
hardiest Ferns commonly used for decoration 
will grow well in Ipaqi. leaf-mouy. and 
littlej^and to keep f oponvuid j 
pot tin-gl'js be*t jit tfll Lj ^ ‘VeJi., w 
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short, stocky growth. The watering after re¬ 
potting should be in careful hands. Young 
seedlings in stores should l>e potted into 
2$-inch or 3-inch pots, according to size. 
Some of the newer varieties of Nephrolepis 
are beautiful for baskets or to make speci¬ 
mens, and ns these are getting cheaper now 
there will, probably, be a large demand for 
them. Maiden-hairs are, or should be, in 
good condition, and may have more ventila¬ 
tion to harden the growth. A little shade 
will still be required when the sun is hot 
and bright. At present the hardy kinds, of 
what are called greenhouse Ferns, including 
most of the Maiden-hairs, will do without 
fire-heat, but the nights are much colder, 
especially this week, and hollers and flues 
should be cleaned ready for use. There is 
not. likely to be much difference in price of 
fuel. The quotations we have received are 
a little lower, but. the difference is not great. 

Orchard-house.— All the early kinds of 
Peaches are now gathered, and the trees, if 
in pots, will be better outside. A few very 
late kinds which are not quite ripe may re¬ 
main in the house for a time, but the Peach 
season under glass is nearly over, and the 
house can be cleaned or repainted, ready for 
the new tenants, which are generally Chrys¬ 
anthemums. The Peaches should be repotted, 
or such of them as require repotting, during 
September or very early in October. Good 
loam, rather adhesive in character, with a 
little old manure, bone-meal, and mortar- 
rubble will be suitable compost; large shifts 
should not be given. When the trees have 
been shifted into the largo size, they may 
remain in the same pots for years, if the soil, 
as far as possible, is cleared away from the 
roots and a good top-dressing given. 

Pines.— During this or early next month 
the plants will be overhauled, and any suc¬ 
cessions which require a shift repotted. 
Suckers may be removed from the stools and 
the latter thrown out. The bottom-heat beds 
while the plants arc being attended to should 
be renewed or partially changed. We used 
to have tan for plunging years ago, and 
partial renewal generally suffices ; but Oak- 
leaves, even partially decayed, make good 
plunging material when there is a warm 
chamber beneath. Fires will be required 
regularly now. to keep up a night temperature 
of 65 digs, to 70 degs. in the fruiting-liouse, 
and CO degs. to 65 degs. in the succession- 
house. 1 noticed this morning (August 12th) 
the thermometer in a closed house, which 
during last week stood at 60 degs. at 5.30, 
was this morning at 48 degs., and outside 
the air was frosty, showing the necessity for 
lighting fires for tropical plants and fruits. 

Late Vineries. All Grapes which are re¬ 
quired to keep during winter should be ripe 
(luring September, even if fires have to be 
used. This has not been a bad ripening sea¬ 
son, and all Grapes, except Muscats, Lady 
Downe’s, and Grow Column will be approach¬ 
ing maturity. A little warmth in the pipes 
will be useful to dry up damp, and to enable 
night air to be given to complete the colour¬ 
ing. All sublaterals should be removed from 
Muscats, to let in the sunshine, unless there 
is any sluggishness in the root-action. In the 
latter case, a little more freedom of growth 
may l>e permitted, hut Muscats will not 
colour up well under a heavy canopy of foli¬ 
age. Black Grapes do not. colour or ripen 
well without ample foliage. If wasps give 
trouble, cover the ventilators with hexagon 
netting or scrim, to keep them out. 

In the house. Window boxes are some¬ 
times seedy at this season from lack of 
moisture. Ivy-leaved and other Pelargoniums 
will be bright, for some time longer yet, if 
liquid-manure is given twice a week. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums will be coming on 
in 5 inch or 6 inch pots for an autumn dis¬ 
play, and may be followed by small shrubs 
and early-flowering bulbs. The best shrubs 
for window boxes are the Gold and Silver 
forms of Euonymus. Small conifers soon 
lose colour. 

Outdoor garden.— There is always work 
to be done in the garden, though, perhaps, 
there is not so much pressure during the pre 
sent month. So far a* the outdoor garden 
is concerned, the most urgent work now is 


to secure the stock of plants for next year. 
Cuttings of nearly every plant, both hardy 
and tender, will root now, if inserted firmly 
in sandy soil either under glass or in the 
shady border outside. There is no better 
time for striking cuttings of Roses than Sep¬ 
tember—the earlier in the month the better. 
Nearly ev6ry known evergreen shrub or tree 
will root now in a cold-frame kept moist and 
shaded. All kinds of hardy annuals may be 
sown now for spring blooming. Now, when 
the garden is, or ought to be, at its best, 
one can see better where improvement can 
be made in the arrangement of beds and 
borders or in planting trees or shrubs, and 
if there is room for more choice trees, coni¬ 
fers, or others, one of the most, satisfactory 
trees in the garden is the Weeping Birch. It 
does not transplant so well as more common 
trees, ami takes longer to establish, but 
grows rapidly when once fairly started. 

Fruit garden.- Some kinds of early Apples 
and Pears may be eaten direct from the tree, 
but it is better to gather all fruits as soon 
as they part easily from the stalk, as when 
left longer they fall, and a bruised fruit has 
but little value for home use, and none for 
market. The last rains have much improved 
the Apples. Pears, and Plums. Of course, 
Apples are falling in gardens and orchards 
where grease-banus are not used and spray¬ 
ing neglected. I am inclined to think grease- 
bands have more value than spraying, and 
they are easily applied. To be really efficient 
they should be applied early in September, 
and if the grease dries more should be added. 
Those who are thinking of planting fruit- 
trees should prepare the sites in good time, 
and plant early in November. It has been 
stated that from some recent experiments 
in planting there is no advantage in devot¬ 
ing much time to preparing the land before 
planting, as the trees with roots thrust into a 
hole only large enough to receive them will 
grow as well, and sometimes better, than 
where more pains have been taken. Roils 
vary in character, and it is not wise to draw 
conclusions from only one experiment. 
There is no doubt, though, that firm planting 
is a very great advantage. 

Vegetable garden. -Though it may not be 
possible in a closely cropped garden to carry 
out any special system of rotation, it is wise 
to keep the matter in mind, and act upon it 
where possible; and though we cannot change 
any given crop to a fresh site, bv digging a 
little deeper, fresh soil ran he brought up 
that may in a sense give the same result as 
changing the crop to n fresh plot. Potatoes 
may often he dealt with by changing the 
seeds, and Potatoes occupy the land but a 
short time compared with Greens and some 
other root crops, so that the necessity for a 
change of soil is not so urgent. It appears 
to me the most important crops to study in 
respect, to rotation are the green crops, which 
include the whole of the Cabbage tribe. 
These are exhausting crops, and should he 
changed often, and the land manured for 
them. In many gardens the spring Cabbages, 
which are generally plnnted in the autumn, 
follow' the Onions! and as the ground was 
trenched and manured for Onions, not much 
preparation is required for the Cabbage, the 
ground being only given a dressing of soot 
and lightly forked in. Cabbages form hearts 
quicker when planted in firm ground, if the 
land is in good heart. Those who have net 
j sown Onions or Spinach should lose no more 
time. Lettuce and Endive for autumn and 
winter salads should he sown now and trans¬ 
planted soon. Those who have cool Tomato- 
houses will find Lettuces pay if plnnted when 
Tomatoes are cleared. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 81st .—The flower-beds are slill 
bright and effective, but we must have cut¬ 
tings for stock, and though the IkhIs will he 
damaged ns little ns possible, some loss of 
brightness in the Pelargonium beds must he 
expected. GJfli plVdJti may he lifted later, 
when tros(. is expected, and sprinjapstruck 
plants, if helped in lieaL, areJgood. We find 
a good bed of late sown Asters roilie ill 
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useful to fill blanks in teds or borders. 
The Salpiglossis is very effective now, and 
Humea elegans is used freely to give 
elevation. 

September 1st .—Shifted Cinerarias And 
Primulas into 5-inch pots. Some of the 
strongest plants will have another shift later. 
Calceolarias have been pricked off into boxes, 
and will be separated later. These will not 
bear sunshine, and will be kept in a cool, 
shady frame. Permanent shadings are bad 
for all of these things, as they weaken the 
growth. We are still shifting on Cyclamens. 
We believe in cool treatment for these now- 

September 2nd .—Faded flowers are removed 
from Hoses and liquid manure given to help 
late blooms. Early Apples and other fruits, 
including Peaches and Nectarines, are 
gathered as they ripen, to prevent falling. 
Crease-bands are placed round Apple-trees 
to arrest the progress of the larva' of codlin 
and other moths up the trees. If the grease 
dries more will be added. Sowed more 
Brown Cos and All the Year Round Cab¬ 
bage Lettuces. 

September Srd. — Put in cuttings of 
Rambler, China, and other Roses. A bed 
has been prepared on the north side of a 
wall and sand freely mixed with the soil, 
with a little sand on the surface. We seldom 
lose any. Later on a mulcji of leaf-mould 
will be given, and, of course, water will be 
given if the weather is very dry. Trans¬ 
planted seedling Hollyhocks and other hardy 
plants. All Chrysanthemums which have 
filled the pots with roots are now having 
weak liquid-manure twice a week. 

September ^M.—Potted several kinds of 
Narcissi for forcing. Tulips also are boxed 
for the same purpose. Instead of plunging 
these they are covered with long litter, 
which answers the same purpose. Finished 
putting in cuttings of show and fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums. The plants as they break will be 
repotted and kept in frames till the house is 
ready. At present the house is full of Toma¬ 
toes. Planted out more Lettuces for succes¬ 
sion. 

September r,th. Finished lifting early Pota¬ 
toes and selected good tillers for planting 
from the most prolific roots. There is a good 
deal in this, and, of course, we generally 
change part of our stock of seeds annually, 
though there is not so much deterioration in 
early kinds as late ones. All spare time is 
given up to the destruction of weeds. Celery 
is freely watered, especially before earthing 
up is done.______ 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 18th. 

Thk usual fortnightly meeting of the society 
was held on the above-named date, the col¬ 
lections staged beiug ou the whole distinctly 
good. Hardy plant collections were less 
numerous than usual, and, except for one 
fine collection of herbaceous Phloxes, were 
not. of a high order of merit. Undoubtedly 
the finest group in the hall was the superb 
collection of Crotons from Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, the plants being 
of a useful size, clean in growth, and the 
examples well coloured. In the case of so 
representative a gathering of these plants it 
is not easy to particularise, but such as 
Princess of Wales, Mortii, ami Edition- 
tonieiuse, the last very richly coloured and 
with spirally-twisted leaves, is very hand¬ 
some. The method of grouping, too, was ex¬ 
cellent, and reflected the highest credit, as in 
addition to arranging the varieties in dis¬ 
tinctive batches the latter were separated 
from each other by examples of the new 
Neplirolepis Ferns, the delicate green of the 
fronds imparting a pleasing effort all round. 
Messrs. Kehvay and Sons, Langport, again 
brought a beautiful assortment of their well- 
known Gladiolus Kelwayi, many of which, 
seeing the continuous spell of dry .weather 
lately experienced, were represented by un¬ 
commonly good spikes of flowers. Several 
yellow-flowered forms were noted in the col¬ 
lection, and we were much struck with that 
fine deep yellow self, known as Miss Zena 
Dare, which is. perhaps, one of the best at 
present known. Hardy Heaths (Ericas) 
formed a notable oxhihiKTWid \\y ti ustlthat 
Mr. L. R[- Russell, of |tic^ f^|l, 


and again brings many of these plants to 
these meetings, will still continue to do so. 
It is but recently that the exceptional beauty 
and variety of the hardy Heaths have re¬ 
ceived the attention they deserve, nnd we 
doubt not now' that the public has become 
aware of their value they will be more fre¬ 
quently seen in gardens in the near future. 
A full collection of those in flower at this 
season was staged, the same firm also con¬ 
tributing a large collection of hardy Fuchsias 
and well-flowered examples of F. tripliylla. 
Very fine, too, were the Caladiums from the 
Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood. The 
Messrs. J. Laing and Co., Forest Ilill, also 
brought a group of these in smaller sized 
examples. Cactus Duhlias in a host of dis¬ 
tinct and good sorts, many beautiful and 
interesting Grasses, a variety of annuals, 
and a pretty lot oT the Tufted Pansies in 
pans, came from Messrs. Carter Page and 
Co., London Wall, the whole forming an 
attractive exhibit. The Messrs. Canned and 
Sons, Swanley, also displayed Dahlias in 
variety, the new Collarette and Pteony- 
flowered sections, with Cactus and other 
sorts, being well represented. Cannas, too, 
w'ere particularly good from this firm. Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes from a new' exhibitor of 
hardy things, Mr. F. Eames, Frome, Somer¬ 
set, did not suggest a lack of moisture in the 
district named, the blossoms being of good 
size and the colours remarkably clear and 
effective. Cut with a much greater length of 
stem this collection would have been a very 
imposing one, this and the density of the 
arrangement being the chief defects. A col¬ 
lection of Asters, a bright lot of pot grown 
Celoeias in yellow', red, and other shades, 
with a handsome group of Buddleias and the 
newer Seneeios from China, made an exhibit 
of interest from the Messrs. James Veiteh 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. The Seneeios 
included handsome examples of S. Clivorum. 
S. Wilsonian a, and S. Veitehiana, a trio of 
strikingly ornamental hardy plants. The 
firm also included Thalictrum dipteroenrpum, 
a new species with red-violet sepals, for 
which an award of merit was granted. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had 
many cut hardy flowers and a small collec¬ 
tion of alpines/which received marked atten¬ 
tion during the day. 

Quite an interesting series of cut flowering 
shrubs and herbaceous plants came from 
the gardens of Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., 
Leonardslee, near Horsham, the group in¬ 
cluding Philesia buxifolia, Pelargonium End- 
licherianum, sprays pf Olea fragrans and 
Camphor, Magnolia glauca, fine spathes of 
Richardias from the open, a profusion of 
sprays of Solatium jasininoidos, and many 
other things taken from the open air. 

Messrs, Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, had 
a capital collection of early Apples. Pears, 
Plums, etc., in which such Apples as Beauty 
of Bath, Goodenough Nonsuch, Worcester 
Pearmain, Lady Sudeley, and \\ illiams’ 
Favourite were noted, the Plums including 
The Czar, Victoria, and Early Transparent. 
The collection of pot-grown trees from 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son. Waltham Cross, 
was Very fine, fine trees well cropped with 
fruits.being seen of Plums Pond's Seedling, 
Grand Duke, Belle de Septembre, and White 
Magnum Bonum. The Pears included Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Conference, Beurre Baclie- 
lier. and others, while good trees of Lord 
Napier Nectarine were also noted. The 
Messrs. Low and C‘>.. in addition to a choice 
lot of Orchids, had some good examples of 
early Apples. Messrs. Moore Rawdon, 
Leeds, had a lovely lot of Miltonias, Vanda 
coerulea. a very fine form. Onciclium Lanoe- 
anum, and a handsome lot of Lilium Nepa- 
lense. Messrs. Stanley and Co., Southgate ; 
Mr. H. S. Goodson. Putney; Gurney Wil¬ 
son and Co., Hayward’s Heath ; Charles- 
worth and Co., Bradford, and others, sent 
many choice and good Orchids. 

A complete prize list appears in our adver¬ 
tisement columns^ 

Seventy-eight years in one employ —Mr. 

Wilfred Ashley. M.IV, lately sent conprntiUations to 
his Hampshire home to a gardener who has beert in 
the employ of the Ashley family for seventy-eight 
years. This is believed to he a record service. The 
old man, who celebrates lie ninetieth birthday, is 
dill active in the garden. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Renting a garden.— I should esteem it a favour 
if you would kindly advise me what I ought to do in 
the following case: — I intend to have a piece of land 
sub-let to me, for which I shall pay rent. It measures 
about 40 yards by 60 yards, and I want to use it 
for gardening purposes, and would like to build a 
greenhouse on the same. Ought 1 to have a written 
agreement?—C autious. 

[You do not say so, but I suppose you want 
to use this us a market garden. If that is so, 
all that you need do is to have a letter from 
the landlord saying that he agrees that the 
garden shall be let to you for the purpose of 
a market garden. You will then come under 
the provisions of the Market Gardeners’ Com¬ 
pensation Act, 1895, and you will be justified 
in putting up whatever greenhouses or other 
fixtures you think necessary, and you will be 
able either to remove them nr to obtain com¬ 
pensation for them at the end of your ten¬ 
ancy. You will also be able to obtain com¬ 
pensation for other improvements to the 
holding which you have effected, as, for in¬ 
stance, fruit-trees and fruit-bushes, Straw¬ 
berry-plants, Asparagus, Rhubarb, and other 
vegetable crops.— Barrister.] 

Payment of tithe.— About thirteen years ago l 
bought a plot of land on which I have built a house. 
The land was sold to me ** free from all encum¬ 
brances.” A demand has now been made upon me 
for payment of tithe rent or, rather, redemption of 
tithe. Will not the conditjons of purchase or the 
lapse of thirteen years exempt me from payment? 
1 think the person who now owns the adjoining land 
has paid the tithe up to the present, no deduction 
having been made from his charge for tithe on ac¬ 
count, of the land sold oil. — Par. 

[No; you are quite wrong, aiul it is evident 
that you do not understand what is meant by 
the word “encumbrance.” The term, when 
applied to property, means any charge, lia¬ 
bility, lien, or claim—such as a mortgage or 
registered judgment-which needs to be dis¬ 
charged or withdrawn to enable a vendor of 
property to make out a dear title to convey 
the property to a purchaser. The fact of 
thirteen years having elapsed makes no dif¬ 
ference to your liability to pay the tithe de¬ 
manded, except to this extent, that no 
arrears can l>e enforced beyond two years. 
I cannot understand your objection to make 
a payment of this sort, because when you 
bought the piece of land it is quite certain 
that you wore made aware of the fact that it 
was subject to tithe rent charge, and. doubt¬ 
less. the price you paid for it was governed 
by that fact. Barrister.] 

POULTRY. 

Poultry post-mortem*-— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-strcet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letter, 
should be sent separately. 

White hen (Mrs. Scott). —Tills hen had en¬ 
largement (hypertrophy) of the liver, and 
there is little doubt, that liver disease is the 
cause of all your troubles. I should say the 
ground is tainted, and badly wants a rest. 
It never pays in the long run to keep poultry, 
turkeys, geese, ducks, etc., all together. 
What I should advise you to do is to thin 
down your stoc k of every kind to the smallest 
proportions possible. As far as the fowls an* 
concerned, transfer them to a remote part 
of the form, where they "ill practically he 
on untainted ground, and let their present 
run Ihj well limed, and have a rest—at all 
events, over next year to enable Grass to 
grow. As to feeding, I should rely chiefly 
upon Oats- and not too many of those. For 
medicine, give some liver powder every two 
or three days, aiul a steel or iron tonic in 
the drinking water.—J. FREEMAN. 

Minorca chicken (Miss f’lnrl-c).— This 
chicken had died, apparently, quite suddenly, 
of heart failure. There was nothing else the 
matter. The appearances were quite differ¬ 
ent. from those in other fowl, and the 
fact of both bjCHig-fomul dead at tin* same 
time was mere coincidence. J. Freeman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gauhkninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
Yules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolbom, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followin') 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e ., leaves and shoots as well as flo-wers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND PLOWEBS. 

Pruning Passion-flower (F. C. Bray ).—If your 
Passion-flower lias ample room to extend it will need 
no pruning whatever, but if the allotted space is 
covered the plant may be cut back to good eyes, and 
any old and exhausted wood removed. There is a 
great tendency to overprune many climbing plants, 
the Passifloras included. If cut buck very hard, 
strong growths and comparatively few flowers result. 

Roses from cuttings (G. IF.).—We do not like 
the plan of rooting the Roses in water. In October, 
make a cut in the ground with the spade about 
5 inches in depth, put a little coarse sand into it, 
take for cuttings this year’s ripened wood, about 
9 inches in length, with a heel if possible. Press the 
cuttings firmly into the sand, and tread the soil 
firmly. The cuttings should be put in rows. After 
frost see that the soil is Arm; tread if necessary. 
The following April mulch with Cocoa-nut-fibre. This 
is very important to prevent the young roots being 
killed by the -sun. In the following November the 
Roses are ready for planting. 

Pruning Clematis montana (M. J. P.).—Care¬ 
fully out out all superfluous growth, and shorten 
back the main branches, leaving a shoot or two near 
the top to draw’ up the sap. This should be done as 
soon as the flowering is over. If you do not mind 
sacrificing the bloom, we should advise you to do it 
even at this late date. The plants can he kept within 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each season after 
the flowering is over. If you can. we should mulch 
the roots now, ami give plenty of water so as to wash 
the goodness down to the roots. Plants on walls and 
house-fronts often get very dry at the roots, and, 
owing to this, many failures arise. 

Pruning Longworth Rambler and Aimee 
Vibert Roses (0. II. Rippin ).—These should not he 
pruned much for three or four years after planting. 
You did right in cutting them back as.you.did the 
first year, but-now let them grow as they like, and 
spread out the shoots as much as possible. The 
small, thin shoots, marked C, should be shortened 
back in March to 2 inches to 6 inches, according to 
strength, the strongest being left longest. The shoots 
marked B can be allowed to extend as much as they 
will. Pinch the points out by end of September. 
This assists the wood to harden before winter. Try a 
fan-shaped form of training, which aids the early 
blossoming as much as anything. 

Primula species (Mrs. Cecil Paget).-Thc species 
of Primula you inquire .about can be had from any 
nurseryman who makes a specialty of hardy plants. 
Your soil is, possibly, rather too dry for the mois¬ 
ture-loving Primulas, and if you could plant them 
near some running water they would probably do 
better, ndding some good leaf-soil and a little peat 
to your dry soil. They will not require manure, but 
in poor compost some thoroughly rotted cowshed- 
manure will be beneficial. Seeds of these Primulas 
generally require some patience, especially when not 
sown as soon as ripe, and you will always do well to 
keep the pots or pans for at least a year, never 
allowing the soil to become dry during that time.— 
S. Arnott. 


Old Cyclamen corms (G. IF.).—As soon as you 
see that the young leaves are appearing, you may 
repot your Cyclamens. . The corms should be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil and repotted in a mixture 
of two parts loani to one of leaf-mould, the fourth 
part made up of sand and well-dried cow-manure. 
After pot I mg, the plants should be stood in a frame 
on a bed of coal-ashe*. The frame should he shaded 
from the full rays of the sun during the hottest part 
of the day. When flr*t potted, the corms will need 
very little water, but the supply may be increased 
as ihe roots get hold of the fresh soil and the leaves 
develop. Let the plants be in the frame till the end 
of August, when they should he removed to a green¬ 
house, giving them a good light position. 

Red - flowered Mignonette (Irish ).—Without 
knowing the general culture given to Mignonette in 
your garden, it is difficult for us to determine the 
cause of the indifferent growth as 6een in the sample 
sent. Whether the poor growth is due to poor cul¬ 
ture, or soil, or to stock. Is out. of our power to 
determine. But we advise that next spring you ob¬ 
tain the Giant Red or the Machet, both the finest of 
the red-flowered pyramidal forms, and sow three 
seeds in each of numerous S-ineh pots that have been 
filled with good soil, standing them, after being 
watered, in a frame or greenhouse, and shading on 
sunny days with newspaper. 


April. When the 



first, week in 
p^hin out to 


one plant only to each pot Let them grow hardy, 
and plant outdoors middle to end id May, 12 inches | 
apart. If the ground be good, growth and flowers ; 
should be of the finest. 

Hsemanthus natalensis (Charlton ).—This is the , 
name of the plant you send flower and leaf of. It is i 
one of the most easily accommodated. The peduncle 
is produced at the same time as the leaves, and 
bears a very dense umbel of hundreds of flowers, 
with pale orange-coloured stamens and styles. Dur¬ 
ing the resting period any dry place from which 
frost can he excluded will do for the bulbs, and in 
summer an airy greenhouse, where t lie pot can be 
plunged into some moisture-retaining material, will 
suit, the plants. The bulbs require well-enriched 
leaf-soil, and this must not be made too Arm. 

Maize (Annie Meyer ).—The seeds of the Maize 
should be sown in a gentle hot-bed in April, although 
occasionally it will succeed if planted out-of-doors. 
Gradually harden off the plants before they have 
made more tlian three or four leaves, moving them to 
a cool frame very near the glass, so as to keep them 
sturdy, finally exposing them in the same position by 
taking the lights quite off. This course is, perhaps, 
the more desirable in the case of the variegated 
Maize, which does not grow so vigorously as the 
green kinds. In neither case should the plants be 
kept long in heat, for if thus treated they will not 
thrive 60 well. The first few leaves that the varie¬ 
gated kind makes are green, but they soon begin to 
manifest the variegation. The plants should be 
placed out-of-doors about the middle of.May. The 
Maize likes a warm soil, and should be given well- 
manured, rather light soil, putting the plants in 
lines one yard apart, with half this distance between 
the plants. An open position, not shaded in any way, 
ia very important. 

Good points of an exhibition Rose (R. D.).— 
The definition of a good Rose, as given by the 
National Rose Society, reads: “ The highest type of 
bloom is one which has form, size, brightness, sub¬ 
stance, and good foliage, and which is, at the time 
of judging, in the most perfect phase of its possible 
beauty.” A bad Rose as defined by the same society 
is indicated by “ faulty shape, confused or split 
centre, and faded colour, also heing undersized or 
oversized to the extent of coarseness or over-bloom¬ 
ing.” “ Form ” implies, petals abundant and of 
good substance, regularly and gracefully arranged 
within a circular outline, and having a well-formed 
centre. “ Size ” shall imply that the bloom is a full- 
sized representative specimen of the variety. 
“Brightness” includes freshness, brilliancy, and 
purity of colour. Doubtless, the judges would con¬ 
sider it a bad point to have two or three flowers of a 
similar coflour in' a box of twelve blooms, although, 
we should.say, they would be guided in their award 
mainly by the quality of the blossoms put up and the 
style in whch they are displayed. Certainly a Rose 
showing its eye is a defect. To avoid this you must 
select the hlooms not too old, and keep their centres 
tied up with wool until the moment for judging. 
Visit a good Rose show. You will learn much from 
this. Do not be careless in the matter of arranging. 
Each bloom should have a wire support to keep it 
upright and well above the Moss. The largest flowers 
should be in the back row, and the smallest in the 
front. The standard of excellence is now a very high 
one. You should grow such sorts as are considered 
ideal for exhibition, then have several plants of a 
kind. This is better than having a large collection. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Removal of shrubs (Millard ).—Whether the 
shrubs will stand removal or not depends, to a great 
extent, upon their age and the length of time they 
have been established in their present quarters. They 
are all shrubs that in an ordinary way can be readily 
transplanted, provided reasonable care is taken. As 
we sometimes get hot, dry weather just before 
Michaelmas, they should not be kept out of the 
ground for a longer period than is necessary, and 
after they are planted in their new quarters a good 
soaking of water, sufficient, in fact, to wet the soil 
around the roots, must be given. The Golden Privet, 
Weigela, and Syringa are three shrubs that will bear 
transplanting at almost any time. 

FRUIT. 

Adding to collection of Apples (Smilax ).—The 
collection of Apples you already have seems a good 
one. King’s Acre Pippin is very good; and other 
excellent eating Apples-are Allington Pippin and 
Charles Ross, both better than those you name. 
Your summer pruning seems to have been correct, 
provided not done too early. Marie Louise and Jar¬ 
gonelle Pears are both rather spreading growers, and 
must not be too hard pruned. Doyenne du Cornice 
is a superb Pear, but never one to crop heavily. We 
should prefer Louise Bonne of Jersey to Beurrd 
d'Avalon, as delicious and as free a bearer. • 

Gooseberry-caterpillar (If. W. II .).—When the 
leaves fall sweep them up and burn them; also re¬ 
move some 8 inches of the surface soil from beneath 
the bushes in the winter, wheeling it away and bury¬ 
ing it. replacing it with fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarters. In that way numbers of the caterpillars 
are got rid of. It is wise when the bushes are pruned 
or thinned to collect the trimmings and to burn 
these also. Dress the surface soil heavily with soot 
and freshly-slaked lime, to wash in, as that again 
helps to kill the caterpillars. Next year you should 
take measures to deal with the caterpillars as soon 
as they put in an appearance, not allowing them to 
denude the bushes of foliage, which has an injurious 
effect if allowed to go on year after year. 

Grapes shanking (T. Brown).—Yes, your Grape3 
are what is known as “shanked,” a term applied to 
denote the withering up of the stalks and berries of 
the Grapes, as is happening in the case of those you 
send us. Sometimes only a few berries shank, in 
other cases the whole bunch, and in ban cases the 
entire crop. The berries thus affected'never ripen, 
and soon decay. Many reasons have been given f<|>r 


this cause, among others overcropping. If the roots 
get into a bad subsoil shanking is sure to follow, 
while a sour and soddened border will also cause it. 
If the roots have gone down into a had subsoil, then 
the only remedy is to lift the Vines and replant 
them, affording good drainage if the position is low, 
and making the border of good porous soil, so that 
the roots can run freely. No need to keep the house 
warm for the Vine in the winter, hut if you have 
other plants in the house, then, of course, fire-heat 
is required. 

. VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of bones (Bones. Ilanley ).—The last 
plan in the case of small quantities is to bury in a 
dung-heap and let them ferment. After about a 
couple of months they will be soft, can easily he 
broken up, and used in whatever way- you wish. 
Bones can, of course, be reduced by the use of sul¬ 
phuric acid, but it is neither safe nor cheap when 
only small quantities have to be dealt with. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Rosea.—Yes, the Plum-leaves have been attacked 
by silver-icaf, for which we know of no-cure. Judg¬ 
ing by the piece of wood sent, the trees are in a very 
poor condition, and we should not hesitate to clear 
them out and replace with young, healthy speci¬ 
mens. 2, The Rose-leaves have been attacked by the 
Orange-fungus. See reply to “ Insignio,” in our issue 

of June 20, page 240.— —F. A. Iidsanquet. -The only 

way out of the difficulty is to have the lawn 
thoroughly dug and manured. When being dug. clear 
out all the weed you send, which is the Yarrow. 
You can then either returf it or sow it down next 

April with good Grass-seed.- Mrs. Watkin.— A’our 

Pelargoniums are being eaten by a caterpillar, speci¬ 
mens of which we found on the leaves sent. The only 
remedy is hand-picking. Examine the cuttings when 
you put them in, ;fnd destroy the caterpillars if any 
are found, and you will have no further trouble.— 
Lavender.— Unless you have Lavender in quantity it 
is of very little use troubling about marketing it.— 
Mrs. A. Weir.— Syringe the plants thoroughly with 
Quassia extract and soft soap. Use the extract from 
(J oz. of Quassia chips, adding to this 4 oz. of soft 
soap. Well mix these and add 5 gallons of water, 
with which thoroughly drench the foliage on both 
sides. Paraffin emulsion is also a fine remedy.— 
L. A. C.— You could fork in some slaked lime into 
the border. This would in time be washed down to 
the roots. You could also clear the surface-soil away 
and add a top-dressing of soil in which plenty of 
lime-rubble has been incorporated. 2. In air prob¬ 
ability the soil is exhausted, and the plant i* not 

strong enough to bloom.- Keen, but Ignorant.—\t 

is impossible for us to advise you without seeing the 
place, and your best plan will he to get the advice 

of some practical man in the district.- Jods.—Mv 

have never heard that Witloof is poisonous to the 
soil, and do not think that such is the case.— 
F. G. S. Ramson—Please send a complete head of 
your Celery. Are all the heads like the one you 

send?- Arthur C. Bonsall.— Y’ou will find in our 

issue of January 5lh, 1907, page 615, an exhaustive 
article dealing with the most suitable waterside trees 
and shrubs, all of which can he had from any 
nurseryman who specialises in such. A copy of the 
number can be had, post free, from the- publisher 

for l^d.- M. M. Yates.— The spots on the leaves are 

not unusual. Such leaves will fall, us is natural. So 
long as the plant is doing well there is no need of 
liquid-manure.-IF. J. Lock.— Please send a speci¬ 

men of the plant you call Spirsea assurgene,'— 
Arthur Symonds.— See reply to “ S. S. I\," re “Let¬ 
tuces failing,” in our issue of August 15th. page 354. 
— IF. II. A.—See reply to “ L. A. O.," re “Peach- 
stones splitting,” in our issue of August 15th. page 

345.-Verbena.—See replies to “ H. M. S.” awl 

“ Millard,” re “ Moving Rases in September ” and 
“ Removing Rose-trees planted five years ago,” oi\ 
page 380. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Arbor.—1, Pterls cretiea; 

Cyrtomium falcatum.- A. li. C.—l, Geranium pro- 

tense; 2, Borago sp.; please send specimen iu bloom; 

3, Ceutaurca montana alha.- Mrs. lfall.- Bignonia 

jasmfrioides.- T. Brown.—I, One of the many 

Rambler Roses; 2, Bladder Senna (Colutea arbores¬ 
cent); 3, Hibiscus ayriaeus var.; must see in flow er. 

- Miss Bennett.—We cannot name without flowers. 

- M. F.- Rosa Carolina <R.).- E. M. G - 1, The 

Tamarisk (TamarJx gallica); 2. EscalIonia macrantlia. 

- Mrs. Nevill.— Digitalis forruginoa.- C. U. I. 

Rehmnnnia angulata; 2, Berberidopsia coralliua; 3. 

French Willow (Epilcyhium an gust i folium).- Jodt.— 

The Cut-Jeaved Beech (Fagus sylvatica incisa).— 
Arbor.—1, Veronica speciasa: 2, Please send fresh 

specimen.- Double ,S.—Clarkia elegnns flore plena 

- -Miss Crowfoot.— The Red Cedar (Juniperiu Vir¬ 
ginian a)? To be quite sure must see the fruit. —* 
II. ({. fl.-l, Eticnllonin macrantlia; 2. Saintpanlia 
ionantha; 3, Ophiopogon Jabtiran varlegatum.— 
Balt.— ], Campanula rapunculoides; 2, Campanula 

lntifolia; 3, Olenria. Hansti.- Floralia.—l, Achillea 

Eupatoriura, if a tall-growing plant; 2, Blue Cupl- 
done (Catananche eoerulea): 3, Please send more com¬ 
plete specimen.-IF. A. H. Lewis.— Medicare Inpu- 

lina.- Miss Qrehan.— Aconitum Anthora. 

Name of fruit —Alfred Manning.— Apple Lord 
Sufficed. 


Catalogues received.—R. Sydenham, Ltd. 
Tenby-street, Birmingham .—Bulb List for 190S.— — 
1). Lowe and Sons. Edinburgh and Manchester- 

Catalogue of Horticultural Buildings, etc. -0. Ban- 

yard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone .—Supplement to Fruit 

Catalogue 1908-1909. -McHnttie and Co., Chester.— 

List of Bulbous Flower-roots. -Sluis and Greet, 

Enkliuizen, Holland — Crop Report. -Hayward 

Mathias, Medstead, Hants.— List of Carnations and 

Bicofees. -John Peed and Sop, West Norwood, S.K. 

CulatPffne of Bulbs. 
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back .. .. .. 395 

Hippeast rum aulicum .. 398 
Hydrangea Hortensia 
Lindloyi .. .. 395 

Hydrangea petiolaria .. 395 
Indoor plants .. .. 390 

Insects on roots.. .. 39S 

Irises (English) not 

flowering .. .. 392 

Lantanos.390 

Ijiw and rustoni .. 397 
Lilium longitlorum in 
the north .. 392 

Lily, the Pigmy Water 
(Nympluex tetragona) 393 
Loganberries, injury to 386 
Mathiola bicornis 393 

Melons, late, in frames 396 
Nitrate of 9oda .. 394 

Odontoglossum Oerstedi 
rnajus.339 


Orchids.380 

Outdoor garden.. .. 396 

Outdoor plants .. 391 

PanBies v. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies .392 

Pansies, Tufted, treat¬ 
ment of.392 

Pears cracking .. .. 398 

Pear-tree-lea\ea in bad 
condition .. 39S 

Pear-trees, planting es¬ 
palier .386 

Peas, while Everlasting 393 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
double-flowered .. 390 
Phloxes failing .. .. 391 

Plants and flowers .. 337 
Planta in the house .. 396 
Pluin-treea in bail con¬ 
dition .398 

Poppies, Iceland .. 293 
Potato-tree (Solanum 
crispum), the .. .. 395 

Poultry.397 

Raspberry, the .. .. 3S6 


Rehmannla angulata in 
the winter .. .. 392 

Rock-garden, plants for 393 
Room and window .. 388 
Rose, a fine autumn .. 387 
Rose Dorothy Perkins 
on a south wall .. 393 
Rose Frau Lilia Rauten- 

st ranch.387 

Rose Konigin Wilhelm- 

ina .388 

Rose Mme. Antoine 

Mari .3S7 

Rose Mile. Jeanne Phil¬ 
ippe .338 

Rose Philadelphia 

Rambler.388 

Rose Souvenir of Stella 

Gray .387 

Rose StanwellPerpetual 388 

Roses .387 

Roses, dwarf, shorten¬ 
ing growths of.. .. 387 

Roses for round beds .. 388 
Roses for walls .. .. 338 


RoBes, improving a col¬ 
lection of .. .. 398 

Roses, large • flowered, 
for autumn blooming 389 
Seeds in penny packets 392 
Soil, lightening clay .. 394 
Solanum jasuiinoides .. 396 

Store .396 

Strawberry The Bedford 385 
Table decoration .. 338 
Tomatoes in cool-houses 398 
Trees and shrubs .. 395 
Tropa-oluni speeiosum.. 398 
Vegetable garden .. 396 
Vegetables .. 394 

Vegetables at Shrews¬ 
bury .394 

Vinery, early .. .. 396 

Vinery,late .. .. 396 

Walnuts, keeping .. 386 
Weed In lawn .. 396 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing .. .. .. 398 

Wistaria planted last 
November, pruning .. £95 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON EARLY APPLES. 

Witen judging recently at a show at which 
early dessert Apples formed a conspicuous 
feature, I was much struck with the fre¬ 
quency with which the variety Beauty of 
Bath figured in the various classes, both in 
collections and for single dishes. This proves 
that it is a popular Apple in that particular 
locality, and it must have been pretty exten 
sively planted for so many dishes to be forth¬ 
coming. The fruits in most instances were 
of average size, clean, well formed, and some 
were handsomely coloured, but the flavour in 
all cases, when tested, was found to be be¬ 
low the mark. Another Apple which was 
staged in good numbers was Irish Peach or 
Early Crofton. This was all that could be 
desired, from a flavour point of view, as it 
was found very rich and aromatic, far sur¬ 
passing Beauty of Bath in every way. The 
fruits, too, were of fair size, well coloured, 
and free from the blemishes which often dis¬ 
figure them when the trees are grown on 
light or shallow soils. Although not so 
handsome as Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach is 
of far better quality, and still maintains its 
position as a first rate early dessert Apple. 
Red Jnneating or Early Margaret was, as far 
as my recollection serves me, not represented, 
but of Mr. Gladstone there wero several 
dishes, but in all cases, when tasted, they 
were found past their best. This is a highly- 
coloured fruit, and, if partaken of as gathered 
from the tree, when fully ripe it lias a rich, 
spicy flavour. Jacob’s Seedling was shown 
by many exhibitors. The fruits were, how¬ 
ever, deficient in colour in most cases, and 
required to have remained on the trees 
another ten days or a fortnight for the richly- 
perfumed flavour of the variety to have be¬ 
come fully developed. This is a fine autumn 
Apple, and it should find a place in every 
garden where these early maturing varieties 
are appreciated. It succeeds when grown 
and trained in any form of tree, it has a 
healthy, vigorous constitution, and bears in a 
young state. Duchess of Olden burgh was 
hut sparsely represented, hut in one instance 
the fruits, though rather below the mark in 
size, were beautifully coloured, and carried 
a good bloom, which is a well-known char¬ 
acteristic of the variety. It is a valuable 
autumn kind, ami deserving of cultivation, 
both from a commercial and private point of 
view. A few dishes of the handsome, blit 
rather shy-bearer, Red Astrachnn were in 
evidence. In point of quality this is not to 
be compared with am* of the foregoing, but 
the fruits find a ready sale on account of 
the colour being so brilliant and attractive. 

The above were the principal kinds which 
were exhibited calling for notice, and to them 
may be added as being worthy of cultivation 
for' autumn supply, although not ripening 
quite so early: KerpySPippin, Devonshire 
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Quarrenden, Summer Golden Pippin, or Yel¬ 
low Ingestrie, and that profitable, brilliantly- 
coloured sort, though only second-rate in 
flavour, Worcester Pearmain. Kerry Pippin 
is well known for its rich, crisp, juicy flesh 
and aromatic flavour) and is a most abun¬ 
dant bearer. Devonshire Quarrenden, or 
Quarrington, is well known, while Summer 
Golden Pippin, though very small, has a rich, 
vinous flavour, and is by many people highly 
appreciated for dessert. 

A. W. 


STRAWBERRY THE BEDFORD. 
The first year’s trial of this comparatively 
new Strawberry pleased me, and further and 
extended plantings have confirmed this good 
opinion. The constitution of the plant is 
extra good. There is a much greater neat¬ 
ness of leaf growth than is found in Royal 
Sovereign, and there is also a good and long- 
continued yield from two and three-year-old 
plants. It does not for this reason expose 
its crop, as does Royal Sovereign, to the 
birds, which are ever ready to prey upon the 
fruit. This variety produces such long 
flower stalks that the fruits often lie outside 
the range of leaf protection. Dr. Hogg, an 
old, but very high quality. Strawberry, was 
one of the parents of the Bedford crossed 
with another very old fnvourite—Sir Charles 
Napier. There is a blend presumably of the 
sweet with the ncid here, and a fruit alto¬ 
gether distinct from both parents. It is 
maincrop in season, tending to late rather 
than early, and I find it gives a long succes¬ 
sion of useful fruit. It has a bright colour, 
and attractive shape (bluntly conical), and 
is firm, which ensures good travelling. There 
is, therefore, good testimony in its favour— 
namely, good constitution, free bearing, 
bright colour, pleasing flavour, and a good 
travelling variety. With those several useful 
merits embodied, it ought to be at least de¬ 
serving of a trial. W. S. 


FIGS IN POTS. 

I ha vn seine of the above, “ Brown Turkey,” which 
have *•! iow n a good set of fruit, but lit a certain 
stage the fruit begins to wilt, and eventually falls 
oil. Can you give me any idea of the cause? The 
plants are in a general greenhouse, in which I have 
Tomatoes, Ferns, and other things: and there is 
artificial heat in spring and autumn.-S tafford. 

[When grown in pots Figs do not often 
cast their fruits at this season of the year. 
The cause must, therefore, be due to some 
cultural error, such as keeping the soil too 
dry at. the roots or in the reverse condition. 
It may also arise from syringing the trees 
when the fruits arrive at the flowering stage, 
indication of which is given by the eye or the 
orifice situated at the point or apex of each 
fruit becoming slightly open. They remain 
in this stage" for some little time, and if 
water once finds its way into the interior 
the fruits always drop as a result. But we 
imagine the first-named cause to be at the 
root of the evil by your mentioning that the 


fruit wilts before being shed. Overcropping 
has a tendency to produce the same disorder, 
but in this case the fruits do not wilt, but 
drop off in an apparently sound condition. 
The remedy in the first case is, of course, to 
supply the roots with more water, and in the 
second to reduce the supplies to within rea¬ 
sonable limits. If the pots are crammed full 
of roots, as they should be, a top-dressing of 
rich material, such as half turfy loam and 
half horse-droppings, mixed together anil 
held ill place by pieces of turf placed within 
the rims of the pots, will prove of the greatest 
benefit, as myriads of new roots will be 
quickly emitted by those now on the surface, 
and will in due course take possession of 
the mulch, and assist the fruits in attaining 
full size and high quality. Diluted liquid- 
manure may be administered once daily, in 
addition to the mulch, and in hot, dry 
weather it is quite possible that root mois¬ 
ture may be required as often as three and 
four times daily, particularly if the pots are 
not very large and the soil in a worn-out con¬ 
dition. The trees may possibly need repot¬ 
ting. This you may do any time in Septem¬ 
ber next. For this purpose use pots one or, 
at the most, two sizes larger than those in 
which the trees are now in, and use a mix¬ 
ture of turfy loam, pulled into pieces by hand, 
with a little lime rubbish broken up fine, a 
dash of A-ineh bones, and the same of hone- 
meal added to it. Knock each tree out of 
its pot and remove the crocks at the base ; 
but if they are so entangled among the roots 
ns to render this a difficult matter, you may 
cut both the roots and crocks away alto¬ 
gether. Then pick out as much of the old 
soil as you can from among the roots all 
over the ball with a pointed stick. See that 
the pots into which they are to be shifted are 
clean, dry, and well drained. Sprinkle a 
little soot and £-inch bones over the drain¬ 
age, cover this with some rough pieces of 
loam, firm the latter by ramming it with a 
blunt-ended stick, place the ball in position 
to ascertain if more compost or not is needed. 
Then begin to fill up the space between the 
side- oT tho pot and the ball gradually, 
firmly ramming each layer of compost, ns it. 
is put in, and cover the top of the hall with 
about an inch of the latter also, and well 
ram it. When completed there should be a 
clear space of 3 inches between the rim of 
the pot and the soil, both to hold mulching 
and facilitate watering in the growing season. 
If the soil is in a fairly moist condition, no 
water will be needed for a few days. Then 
give a good watering, after which only suf¬ 
ficient to enable the foliage to ripen off 
naturally is requisite. During the winter 
months 'the trees should be kept cool and 
dry at the roots.] 


Apple-tree from cutting.— As showing 
! quick results in Apple-growing, the follow¬ 
ing statement may interest. In the first week 
in ijFjjbmary this year I inerted into soil 
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Home 10 inches deep, in a hole made by a 
crowbar, a large cutting from an Apple-tree 
(name unknown), perhaps, 6 feet long, with 
four or five branches, each about 15 inches 
in length. About twenty Apples appeared, 
and these are reduced to eight, in order to 
relieve the cutting, which had, of course, no 
roots such a 6hort time ago. These eight 
have been considerably more forward than 
those on the parent tree, in a neighbour’s 
garden, and have now an improved appear¬ 
ance on those in that garden, probably owing 
to the wall. To that the cutting was very 
securely fastened, and water and a mulch 
were freely supplied. I should be interested 
to know whether any of your readers have 
had experience of such rapid results.—A. 
Stewart, Saundersfoot. 


years the habit has been to store in sand in a cool 
cellar, but I find that at the end of October Walnuts 
are useless. Is it best to rub in salt? Should the 
boxes be buried or only placed in a cool, dark 
cellar?—N orthants. 


GOOSEBERRY KEEPSAKE. 

This fine green - fruited variety is a great 
favourite with the Kentish growers for 
market, as it fruits early, hence has fine 
lorries to gather quickly in an unripe 
stage, and, to them, that is, of course, the 
chief or almost sole consideration. With 
those who like ripe Gooseberries, and few 
fruits are more acceptable on the dessert- 
table, Keepsake is a favourite, and one of 
the very best of its section. It is an old' 
variety, as Dr. Hogg records 
lorries having so long since 
as 1841 been exhibited weigh¬ 
ing 25 clwts. However, to the 
average Gooseberry - grower, 
that is a matter of little mo¬ 
ment. Those who want a 
selection of good-sized fruit 
for dessert, excellent repre¬ 
sentatives of each colour are: 

Keepsake, green ; White¬ 
smith, white ; Langley Beauty, 
yellow ; and Crown Boh, red. 

Keepsake is a good free 
grower of spreading habit. 


[Walnuts keep best when allowed to fall 
from the trees ; but if that cannot be, then 
they should be gathered when it is feund 
that the green coats part readily from the 
shells, then laid out on a floor to dry, and, 
after being separated from the coats, 
cleaned by putting a peek at a time into a 
large bag-or sack, held by two persons, who 
would, by the upward and downward 


flowers. I destroyed all I could find. Would these 
be the parents of these worms? If you cun tell me 
any way by which I can pet rid of these worms I 
shall be much obliged, otherwise the fruits are quite 
useless, and I shall have to root out the plants — 
W. Vowles. 


motion of their arms, allow the Nuts to 
run backward and forward in the bag. 
Then they may be put into large jars or 
similar receptacles, having a little dry salt 
strewn in amongst the layers to keep off 
mildew. A cool, dry place or store is best. 
When wanted, a gentle rub through a 
coarse bag, as before, brightens them up.] 
Planting espalier Pear-trees.—I wish to plant 
some espalier Pear-trees this autumn in a part of the 
garden that has been covered with course turf for 
about seven years. The soil here is light and sandy. 
At a depth of 2 feet is a layer of white sand, below 
that gravel. Will you kindly tell me what sized hole 
I should make for the young espaliers and what soil 
I should use to plant them in? 1 may mention that 
loam in this place is 18s. a load, so I should be glad 
to use that as sparingly as possible, always provided 
the espaliers do not suffer thereby. What stocks 
shall 1 have the Pears on? I shall be very grateful 


THE RASPBERRY. 

Although the summer has 
been exceptionally hot. and 
dry since the end of May, the 
Raspberry crop has been extra 
good and the fruit very fine 
in this locality. Complaints 
reach me from various centres 
of the scarcity of young canes 
for next year’s fruiting, and, 
doubtless, it is the ease where 
the soil is light or shallow. 

To assist the stools to push up 
the desired sucker growth, the 
old canes from which the 
fruit has been gathered 
should, if not already done, 
be at once cut away close to 
the ground, the surface soil pricked up 
with a garden - fork, and a thorough good 
watering given to the stools if on the dry 
side, and, if manure-water is available, it 
should bo used freely, finishing off with a 
mulch of fresh manure. Mistakes are at 
times made in allowing all the young 
growth from the base to remain until the 
new canes are tied in position early in the 
year, instead of cutting them out in early 
summer, so that the most promising shoots 
ran have space to develop. The autumn- 
bearing varieties will require plenty of 
root waterings where the rainfall has been 
light. Here, again, the thinning of the 
young shoots is more often neglected than 
in the early-fruiting varieties, the result 
being a mass of growth with but few fruit- 
ing-shoots. These late Raspberries come in 
most useful during September, October, 
and, frequently, well into November should 
the early frosts keep away. The wonder is 
they are not more grown, as they make an 
agreeable change from Plums and Apples, 
two fruits that are in season just then 
for tarts and stewing. Plums are evi¬ 
dently scarce in many places this year. 

_Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Walnuts —May I ask your advice as to 
picking and storing Walnuts, of which I have a very 
heavy crop this year? When to pick and how to 
store so as to avoid rapid drying 



apid drying up? In former 

Google 


Gooseberry Keepsake. 


if you will kindly answer those questions. Your very 
detailed reply to me some t ime ago on the subject of 
chemical manures has been most useful. Many 
thanks for it.—C. V. 

[We have seen Pears, on both Quince and 
Pear-stocks, doing well on sand. You do 
not say whether you propose to have the 
whole of your Grass land broken up; but, 
if you do, have the turf buried Grass down¬ 
wards in trenches 18 inches deep, throwing 
some 15 inches of soil on top of it, 
and working into that a light dressing 
of well - decayed manure, assuming the 
ground is poor. Strong - growing ‘ Pears 
should he on the Quince, and weak 
ones on the Pear - stock, but in both 
eases, plant rather shallow than deep, 
top - dressing with loam or well- 
aerated clay, ns that will gradually 
wash into the roots. If you ask your nur¬ 
seryman when you order your Pear - trees, 
to send the strong growers and weak 
growers on suitable stocks, no doubt he 
will do so. The light sandy soil would un¬ 
doubtedly benefit by treading, but the 
planting and mulching would assist to 
harden it. Put a mulch of manure over 
the soil about each tree.] 

Injury to Loganberries.—I have n row of 
Loganberries, and during the past two seasons the 
fruit has been spoilt by a kind of worm. In the tin- 
box enclosed, please find specimens. The pest seems 
to eat out the middle of the fruit, starting at the 
base. When the plants were flowering 1 noticed a 
number of light-brown, beetle-like insects on the 


[From the description you give of the 
beetles you observe on the flowers of your 
Loganberries there is not the slightest doubt 
but that they are responsible for the pre¬ 
sence of the grubs in the fruits. The scienti¬ 
fic name of the insect is Byturus tomentosus, 
and it attacks both Raspberries and Black¬ 
berries alike in some seasons. These insects, 
or beetles, lay their eggs in the blossoms, 
and the grubs, xvhen hatched out in due 
course, work their way into the fruits, and 
render them pulpy and useless. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there is really no effective remedy 
which can be used at the period of infesta¬ 
tion— i.c., when the canes are in flower—but 
it has been mentioned by some that many of 
the beetles can be destroyed by shaking them 
on to a cloth smeared with tar or some sticky 
substance from which they are unable to 
escape. This is best done either very early 
in the morning or late in the evening, when 
the insects arc in a drowsy condition. As the 
full grown maggots are supposed to leave the 
fruits to find a place elsewhere, such ns in 
the cracks of the bark, on the stems, and 
such-like places where they can hibernate 
and pass through the chrysalis stage, it will 
at once be seen that it is good policy to 
dispense with the old fruiting canes so soon 
as the berries have been gathered. By these 
means great numbers of the pest may be got 
rid of. Rubbish, too, of any description 
which may be likely to harbour the chrysalids 
should be raked up and burnt, and then if 
ground is kept clean at all times from coarse- 
growdng weeds, and the canes sprayed in the 
winter months with caustic alkali solution, 
you w-ill lessen and, in time, subdue the 
attack. Be careful to burn the old fruiting 
canes as soon as you cut them out, and if 
you have the canes trained on stakes with the 
dead bark remaining on them, paint them 
over with petroleum, taking care at the 
same time that the latter does not come into 
contact with the canes from which you ex¬ 
pect fruit another season. AVe much regret 
having kept you waiting so long for a reply, 
which is owing, we are sorry to say, to your 
query having l»een inadvertently laid on one 
side and forgotten.] 

Apple Lord Suffield. —Your correspondent 
is quite correct in his praise of Apple Lord 
Suffield, yet there is a variety which easily 
surpasses it, for while it possesses all the good 
qualities of Lord Suffield it has none of its 
fuilings. I allude to Early Victoria (Emneth’s 
Early). The fruit of this variety is similar 
to Lord Suffield, but Early Victoria does 
well almost anywhere, which Suffield does 
not, l>eing very liable to canker. Early Vic¬ 
toria is a strong grower, and very prolific, 
and I confidently believe will prove our best 
early Apple for kitchen use. Speaking of 
early Apples, one should not omit to mention 
White Transparent, an enormous cropper, 
and suitable for kitchen or dessert, ready in 
July, the well-known favourite. Beauty of 
Bath, and the delicious Jacob’s Seedling, the 
best all-round early autumn dessert variety. 
People with small gardens should not omit 
to plant early Apples, for when can enrly 
Apples be more enjoyed than when picked 
from the tree before breakfast on a sum¬ 
mer’s morning? Even market growers should 
bear early kinds in mind, for while most are 
planting “late keepers” I believe there will 
yet be a bigger demand for early varieties.— 
Laurence J . Cooty. 

Apricot-trees fruiting.—I notice in a recent 
issue o f Gardening Illustrated a query as to your 
readers’ experience of Apricot-tree.s bearing this year. 

In 1007 1 gathered from a tree growing in the open 
on a south w all about 200 Apricots. This year 1 have 
gathered six in all. They are all on one branch of 
the tree, rather more sheltered than the rest, and 
possibly, therefore, more likely to have been ripened 
last September. They are also larger than last year. 

1 had certainly put down the' failure this year to 
overcropping last, season, but am interested to know 
the now probable cause.—R ev. E. II. Blackwood- 
Price, St. Peter's Vicarage, Droiiwich. 

Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding cover* 
(price Is. 6 d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 31d.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

FRAU LILLA RAUTEN'STRAUCH. 
Perhaps this fine Hybrid Tea is never seen 
to better advantage than when grown as a 
standard. Its double and somewhat heavy 
blossoms droop, but when grown on a stan¬ 
dard one does not object to this so much, for 
the flowers cannot hide their beauty as they 
do when on a bush. If anything will hinder 
the advancement of this Rose in the estima¬ 
tion of the public it will, I think, be its 
cumbrous name. Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch 
is a descendant of Caroline Testout and 
Goldquelle, and was introduced to commerce 
by its raiser, Herr Peter Lambert, in 1903. 
16 possesses many of the characteristics of 
Caroline Testout, but it is a much fuller 
flower of very fine form. When fully ex¬ 
panded it reveals a charming rich apricot 
centre, obtained, no doubt, from- its pollen 
parent, Goldquelle, but in the* half-open 
stage the colour is rosy flesh. Under glass 
the gulden colour is very conspicuous, so 


should not hesitate to put it in the front row 
of a box of Teas for exhibition, so regular 
and shapely are its flowers. The blossoms 
droop, which detracts much from its value as 
a decorative variety, but I would not miss 
growing such a Rose on this account. The 
colours are a marvellous combination, being 
rich crimson-pink on the underside of the 
outer petals, the base of the petals is a sort 
of rosy-flesh, and the upper part of the bios- l 
som a beautiful ivory-white. In growth no¬ 
thing could be better, the variety forming a | 
fine dense bush, or, grown as a standard, a 
grand spreading head.— Rosa. 


A FINE AUTUMN ROSE. 

If a vote were taken as to which was the 1 
best autumn Rose, I think G. Nabonnand 
would bo chosen. How- it revels in the cooler i 
days and nights, and what superb blossoms 
it will produce with those huge petals we | 
know so well! What a difference, too, it 
makes when the plants are generously . 
treated. In a well-prepared bed with plenty 
of j-inch bones incorporated, we get the fine , 
ruby-red strong shoots to be crowned with ! 


They should be pruned hard each year. I 
am convinced that for such Roses this is best, 
as then we obtain plenty of good basal 
growths, which are crowned with those 
glorious trusses that make the autumnal blos¬ 
soms of many Tea Roses so effective. 

Rosa. 


ROSE SOUVENIR OF STELLA GRAY. 
This promises to be a fine addition to the 
Tea-scented Roses, and it is certainly one of 
the beet of last year’s novelties. It is as re¬ 
markable for its varying tints as Souvenir de 
William Robinson, a Rose everyone should 
grow'. The colour of the Rose under notice 
is deep orange, with splashes of yellow, apri¬ 
cot, salmon, and crimson, a truly delightful 
combination of tints. This variety being 
quite new, has scarcely been tried sufficiently 
as a garden Rose, hut it promises well in its 
growth, which appears to be free and brandl¬ 
ing. 1 do not suppose we shall ever tire of 
these yellowish Roses ; they are so distinct 
from the pinks and reds, hut we are still 
looking for a yellow Rose with quality in its 
blossom—one that shall surpass Pcrle dos 



Bose Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch. 


much so that one doubts sometimes whether 
the sort is true. This changing of colours 
with many of the Hybrid Teas when grown 
under special conditions is a remarkable trait 
in their character, and this is more notice¬ 
able with the very many varieties that have 
a yellow or apricot shading. 

In the Hybrid Tea class there are three 
distinct groups: —(a) Varieties flowering in 
large clusters, but with small flowers, such 
as Marquise de Salisbury, (fe) Varieties 
bearing quantities of blossoms of good 
quality, but not good enough for exhibition. 
To this group the variety we illustrate lie- 
longs. (c) Varieties producing exhibition 
blooms, such as William Shean. At present 
the varieties of group b predominate, and 
they are really our most precious Roses for 
the garden. Rosa. 

Rose Mme. Antoine Mari.— This beautiful 
Tea Rose is not vet so much appreciated as 
it should be—perhaps owing to the fact that 
it is rarely met with—but all who have 
planted it in quantityy'o^ grown it finely 
are loud in its praise. 11 

above the average in qiircMr of blojar^yi, and 
in a cool season with such exquisitc^snape I 


glorious bunches of bloom, each one like a 
bouquet. It is one of the best for blooming 
very late, although I often think the Rose is 
not treated fairly when its blossoms are 
allowed to become spoilt by a dreary Novem¬ 
ber. I believe I can trace the parentage of 
several of the recent Roses back to the 
variety we are considering. Certainly that 
delightful Rose Peace which originated as 
a sport from it betrays the fact in leaf, 
bloom, and stem. The colour is a pale citron- 
yellow, almost white, and it is equal in 
every respect to the parent sort. Bertha 
Klernan, introduced in 1906. was raised by 
crossing Safrano with G. Nabonnand. It 
partakes largely of the character of the lat¬ 
ter, but the blossoms have a sulphur-yellow 
tinting. The buds are long and the petals 
of the open flowers large and handsome. I 
consider it a most promising novelty. Sophia 
King is another of this group, having beauti¬ 
ful chamois-yellow flowers, shaded with buff 
and carmine. This was raised by crossing G. 
Nabonnand with Reind Emma des Pays Bns. 
All of the four sorts would group well to¬ 
gether, dividing the two latter with Peace. 
Give the plants ample space—say, 2 feet 
ap^rt each way, for they grow vigorously. 


Jardins, Etoile de Lyon, etc. We want the 
colour of this latter richer, if passible, and 
its beautiful form, but one that will suit our 
climate. It is rarely one can meet with 
Etoile de Lyon flourishing in England, unless 
it be in the forcing-house. This, no doubt, 
arises from its too double blossoms. It might 
succeed better against a south wall, but in 
the open it is a failure. Harry Kirk and 
Mrs. Peter Blair are good yellows, but they 
lack the size and fulness of the two sorts I 
have named. Harry Kirk I especially ad¬ 
mire. It is a fine free grower, blooms fairly 
large, and of a deep sulphur-yellow, and they 
are carried upon erect stems, which display 
their beauty to advantage. Mme. Paul Varin 
Bernier has proved to be a good, reliable 
sort, of splendid growth, somewhat after 
Mme. Pernet Ducher in habit, but not quite 
such large clusters of blossom. It was claimed 
for it by its raisers to be a Yellow Richmond. 
Certainly I think it might be planted with 
tliat free-flow’ering, brilliant Rose, if contrast 
were required. Rosa. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Shortening growths oi uwarf HosesL—Some 
of the shoot h froni the old wood ot to be a 
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good length. Will it do to shorten these shoots now? 
The Hoses are dwarf II.P. and II. Teas.—it. OWENS. 

[If the growths are more than 4 feet long 
they may be cut back to this length at once, 
but* you may lose the blossom, which some¬ 
times will come at the extreme ends of these 
long shoots. By shortening them now you 
will aid the ripening for another year. It is 
too early to do much prurting, but by the end 
of September all the plants would benefit bv 
a thinning out of the old wood, retaining 
to each plant four or five of the best of this 
year’s growths.] 

Rose Philadelphia Rambler.— Kindly state if 
Philadelphia Humbler is a satisfactory free-blooming 
Ro*<e? On a pillar, in .sunny position, I have had a 
plant growing on pillar two and a half years. It has 
Strong, healthy canes, 7 feet high, impruiicd last 
year, only three trusses of bloom this year, none 
last. Occupying a prominent position in amall garden, 
is it worth while persevering with it? What is its 
character?—F. D., Wilmnlow. 

[We do not consider Philadelphia Rambler 
a satisfactory Rose. When well established 
and its old wood retained it will bloom freely, 
but the blossoms* fail to open well, many of 
them having malformed centres, while the 
plant is much given to mildew. It is a fine 
Rose for forcing. Here the trusses develop 
grandly, and it is of a splendid colour. If 
you desire a red Rambler other than the 
Crimson Rambler, try Non Plus Ultra or 
Rubin, both fine showy Roses. Rubin flowers 
about the last week in June, and Non Plus 
Ultra about a week later. This latter is even 
now' giving us a few sprays of its beautiful 
rich dark purplish blossoms. Try and pro¬ 
cure these Ramblers on their own roots. 
They thrive much more satisfactorily than 
when budded upon the Brier or Manetti.] 

Large-flowered Roses for autumn blooming. 

— I want to plant some standard and bush Roses at 
the back of a 10-foot wide border filled with late 
summer and autumn-flowering plants. "Will you 
kindly tell me what large-flowered Roses you would 
recommend to make the greatest display? 1 think 
standard* of Vicounteu Folkestone, Lady Waterlow, 
Mme. Edm6e Metz, and Camoens might be good. 
Would Got fried Keller and Irish Glory be suitable to 
use at the back on short pillars—«.e., are they 
vigorous, free-flowering, and autumn-flowering enough 
for rny purpose? Would Mme. Isaac Perifere make 
suitable bushes and grow about 5 feet high?—C lay 
Soil. 

[As you have herbaceous and other plants 
in your border, you will require rather 
strong growers, if you desire the bushes to 
show above these" plants. Large-flowered 
Roses that make a really good display in the 
autumn are not so numerous as the smaller- 
flowered varieties, but we should certainly 
have standards, as you propose, of Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone, Lady Waterlow, and Mine. 
Edmee Metz. Camoens makes a good show, 
but its blossoms are not large. Countess 
Cairns would bo a much more beautiful sort. 
Other good sorts we could recommend would 
be as follows, those marked with an asterisk 
being best as standards :—*La France <le ’89, 
•Antoine Rivoirc, *Belle Lyonnaise, •Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, Marie Croibier, GabrielLe Pier¬ 
rette, *Frau Karl Druschki, Ella Gordon, 
Ulrich Brunner, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing, *Conrad F. Meyer, Mme. Wagram, 
La Tosca, Pharisaer, *Earl of Warwick. As 
pillars Gottfreid Keller would be very beauti¬ 
ful, and you could, doubtless, train Irish 
Glory in this manner. Other good pillar 
Roses would be Framjois Crousse, Gross an 
Teplitz, Gloire des Rosomanes, Zephirin 
Drouhin, and Gustave Regis. Mme. Isaac 
Pereire could be trained into a bush 5 feet 
high in course of time, and this fine old | 
Rose is worth growing in any garden.] 

Roses for walls.-I want, to prow four climbing 
B 0609 on south, south-east wall, distance from ground 
to overhanging caves about 111 feet. Could 1. grow 
Climbing Caroline Testout, Marechal Kiel, L’Idtfal, 
and Climbing Niphetos? Also, could 1 have dwarf 
China Roses in bed against this wall, as these appear 
to make the greatest show tor any length of time? 
On the west, north-west wall—no eaves—l have Reine 
Mane Henrietta and William Allen Richardson. ! 
Could I make a bed against wall of Caroline Testout 
or other H.T.? On the east, south-east wall-no 
eaves—slightly shaded, I have Gloiro de Dijon doing 
well. Are there any free-blooming dwarf Roses I 
could plant with advantage?—C. C. F. M. 

[Of the varieties ysu name for the south 
wall we should nol advise L’Ideal. The 

other sorts should jpmw well. If jyou want a 
fourth, try Mm Hector L«iifili%t. "Vour 
coinn certainly Volte OWifJUioses in 

bon r fronting this wall, and(^u could also 
dwarf Tea Rose between the 


climbers on the wall. This could he taken 
away later on, if desired. Some of the dwarf 
Tea* Roses are really more satisfactory on 
walls than the so-called climbers, and they 
will soon cover a space of 8 feet in height, 
but may be kept os low as 12 feet to 3 feet 
by pruning. They are practically ever- 
blooming. Such sorts as Marie Van Iloutte, 
Anna Ollivier, and Lady Roberts would do 
splendidly. In selecting China Roses, be 
sure and obtain Comtes.se de Cayla, Aurore, 
Queen Mab, Charlotte Klemm, and Mine. 
Eugene Resal. For the west border Caroline 
Testout would be a great success, and some 
of the freer Hybrid Teas, such as Pharisaer, 
Prince dc Bulgarie, Earl of Warwick, Joseph 
Hill, Mme. Abel Chatenay, etc., could also 
be grown here. If they grow too strongly, 
some of the growths on each plant could he 
partially bent over, which induces a more 
even growth. On the east border under a 
wall which is partially shaded you could plant 
hardy sorts, such as Armosa, Fellenberg, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Common Monthly, and Grusa an Teplitz. 
This last is a strong grower, so would need 
plenty of space, and it should be pegged 
down and pruned but very little.] 

Roses for round beds.— I want to plant two 
largp, round beds with very free-flowering pink or 
red Roses. In the centre of each is a weeping Dorothy 
Perkins, and at present the beds are filled with 
Poiyantha Roses. These are objected to, and I wish 
to replace them with larger-bloomed Hoses, which 
will make a show from the middle of July until the 
end of the autumn season. The position of these 
beds is rather exposed, so I should like fairly hardy 
Roses, although 1 may mention that. Georges Nabon- 
nnnd docs all right there. The best Roees 1 can 
think of for effect are Caroline Testout, with 
Camoens and Mme. Jules Grotlez round them, and 
perliaps Corallina. I shall be grateful if you can tell 
me of a better selection? 1 do not want many dif¬ 
ferent kinds. For the second bed, would Mine. Isaac 
Pericre do instead of Caroline Testout, or can you 
sugge.st a bcttei? What would you put round it?— 
Evelyn Le Marcuant. 

[For the two large round beds, which are 
somewhat exposed, you could not do better 
than have one of them planted with Caroline 
Testout, arid if you want a dwarfer sort to 
plant on the outer ring we would suggest 
Mme. Leon Pain. A good crimson variety 
would be Hugh Dickson, with an edging of 
Victor Hugo or Louis Van Houtte. We 
think either of these would be better than 
Mme. Isaac Periere. Other good combina¬ 
tions would be Corallina and Mmo. Jules 
Grolez, Captain Hayward and Marquise 
Litta, Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mme. 
Edmee Metz, and Earl of Warwick and Paul 
Lede. In each cose the first named is the 
stronger grower.] 

Rose Stanwell Perpetual. This is a per¬ 
petual-flowering Scotch Rose, raised at Stan¬ 
well, and introduced some years ago by Lee. 
It is as fragrant as it is beautiful. The 
colour is a lovely soft blush, quite a large 
flower, fairly double, and not at all like the 
Scotch Roses, save in foliage and prickles, 
and by these one can tell at a glance that it 
belongs to the R. spinossisima group. Stan- 
well Perpetual would make a good hedge 
Rose, if planted about 6 feet apart, and its 
growths trained out in a palmate form on to 
wires. This method of training gives this 
variety an opportunity of making a lot of 
twiggy growths that are essential to a free- 
flowering. As a semi-weeping Rose, this old 
Rose would be excellent. There are numbers 
of Roses that only need to be eeen grown in 
this way to become really popular—especially 
is this so with any that are good autumnal 
bloomers. - Rosa. 


Rose Mile. Jeanne Philippe.— In a recent 
article on yellow- Roses no mention is made 
of that excellent Rose Mile. Jeanne Philippe-. 
This does not seem to be so well known as it 
deserves to be. The colour of the bloom is 
deep, brilliant yellow’, the outer petals some¬ 
times flaked with scarlet. The plant Ls a 
strong grower; superior in this respect to 
Le Progres. The foliage is particularly 
handsome. For its hardiness, good habit, 
and freedom of bloom I consider this the 
most satisfactory yellow bedding Rose.— 
B. C. T., Staplehunsl, Kent. 


lose Xonigin Wilhelmina-Just now the blo^ 
ns of this Tea Rose are very tine, something be- 
een good flowers of Mme. Edmee Metz and Dean 
le. Th« colour is a sort of salmon rose-pink, quite 
Jbtinct shade, and it k? a spleudid grower.—R. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TABLE DECORATION. 

Now that the season for local shows is nearly 
over—and although on a small scale they 
may claim to be very interesting as exempli¬ 
fying the increasing good culture and taste 
of exhibitors—it may not be out of place to 
refer to notebooks with an idea to a com¬ 
parison with former years, and, personally, 
I have found vegetables and all things per¬ 
taining to floral decoration rather above and 
fruit rather below tlie average. In connec¬ 
tion with the subject named at the head of 
this note 1 may mention that the best things 
I have seen this year in the way of general 
table decoration or of centre pieces suitable 
for same have consisted of Gloxinias, Roses 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Carnations Robert Craig and Enchantress, 
Sweet Peas, and very rarely Poppies. Of the 
last it may be said, of the little girl in 
tlio well-known story, that “when they are 
good they are very good, and when they are 
bad they are horrid;” no flower requires 
such skilful manipulation in the way of ar¬ 
rangement— a happy medium, I mean, be¬ 
tween the very thin and the overcrowded. 
The general absence of Gvpsophyla is at 
once noticeable, and, I think, pleasing. 
Some years ago its use was so pronounced as 
to become somewhat, monotonous. The ten¬ 
dency to incongruous mixtures is also dying 
out, * although it still unfortunately exists, 
and, more unfortunately, finds favour in 
some quarters. I read, for instance, in a 
contemporary a criticism on a decision that 
had awarded first prize to a combination of 
the big yellow Hypericum and Maiden hair 
Fern. I should think so. If that was placed 
first, the remainder must have been very 
poor indeed. The newer forms of Salpiglossis 
make a handsome show when well arranged, 
but, as in the case of Gloxinias, they want 
careful bundling, to avoid heaviness. Lava- 
teras have entered rather largely into dif¬ 
ferent forms of floral decoration. They are 
very effective when well done. At present 
(August 24th) the various forms of Aster 
sinensis rank among the most useful outdoor 
things. The form of Loose-strife (Lythrum), 
known as Rose Queen, we are also cutting. 
It is of a pleasing shade, and is a lasting 
flower, a remark that specially applies to two 
others above-named—Lavateras and Aster 
sinensis. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Grevillea robusta— This, one of the most grace¬ 
ful of plants for table decoration, is easily raised 
from seed, the plants being fit to bring into the 
house after twelve months’ growth. To have them 
in good condition in this time, they delight in a 
moist, warm atmosphere, but after they are once 
established it is not necessary that they should re¬ 
ceive any different treatment from that given to 
Aspidistras. Aralias, and the general Tun of green¬ 
house plants.—WOODBASTWICK. 

A lovely combination.— The very unique 
whiteness, with a green cast, of white double 
Zinnias is quite perfect with fruited sprays 
or Rosa rugosa. The common single red Rosa 
rugosa has the most beautiful scarlet or rose- 
red waxen fruits, shining and plump, and the 
great substance, also waxen, of the deeply 
corrugated dark green leaves, with then- 
polished texture, is very satisfying. The 
whole thing is “just right” as a picture 
when the fruiting rugosa sprays and greenish 
white Zinnias are in vases of gold Venetian 
glass or bright Indian brassware simulating 
gold. 

Gypsophlla paniculata flore-pleno. -1 

got a few plants of this new double kind a 
few' seasons back, and at first they appeared 
to take unkindly to their position. Last 
year, however, I lifted the plants and gave 
them a good open position on ground that 
had been previously trenched and heavily 
manured, and at the present time (nud- 
Augusfc) they are in fine bloom. The light 
and airy growths develop into a dense bush 
from 24 feet to 3 feet} in height, this being 
literally smothered with miniature snow- 
white double flowers, borne on thread like 
stalks. For cutting I regard it as ideal; a 
few growths cut 'near to the ground anil 
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Odontoglossum Oerstedi majug. 


fall. This plant is easily increased by cut¬ 
tings of new growths in the spring. Insert 
these in sandy soil and keep them close until 
rooted.—D. B. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSS'UM OERSTED! MAJUS. 
This pretty dwarf species is a native of Costa 
Rica, where it was discovered by M. Warsce- 
wicz in 1848, and by several other collectors, 
including Dr. Oersted, whose name it per¬ 
petuates. It was introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, through M. 
Endres. The first plant bloomed in this 
country at the Chelsea nurseries in the spring 
of 1873, and was exhibited at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1877. It 
was awarded a firet-class certificate in 1884. 
In its native country O. Oerstedi grows at an 
altitude of from 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet above 
sea-level, and is found on dwarf trees, fully 
exposed to all kinds of weather. These trees 
are covered with short, living Moss, which is 
kept in a fresh, growing condition by the 
dense fogs that occur daily at these eleva¬ 
tions. The spikes are each about 5 inches or 
fi inches high, and. according to the strength 
of the small pseudo-bulbs, produce from two 
to five flowers, each of them measuring be¬ 
tween 1 inch and 2 inches across. The 
flowers of the variety "majus” are consider¬ 
ably larger than these figures, while the 
plaut may be distinguished from the type 
when not in bloom by its almost black pseudo 
bulbs. The flowers arc white, with the 
exception of the lip, which is yellow at the 
base, with an orange-yellow spotted crest ; 
the column is also white. Like O. Rotsi and 
O. Cervantesi, this choice variety deserves to 
be grown in quantity. The plant is easily 
cultivated, and the blooms will remain fresh 
for from eight weeks to ten weeks, or even 
longer, especially if no w r ater, either from 
the syringe or drip from the roof, is allowed 
to fall upon them. The plants arc best 
grown in small, shallow pans, with suitable 
copper wire handles attached, so that they 
may be suspended close to the roof glass. 
The pans should be two-thirds filled with 
drainage, the rooting medium consisting of 
Osmunda fibre. Poly podium fibre, and freshly 
gathered Sphagnum Moss in equal propor¬ 
tions. These materials should be cut up 
moderately fine, and well mixed together 
adding some small cropk^to assist the drain 
age. Pot the plants <™ite ^ryly, ^eyjjing the 


lmpet vase make a base of the bulbs on a level with the rim of 
charming floral picture. They have this ad- the pan, and, when potting is completed, * 
vantage also that when cut and dried the prick in a few heads of living Sphagnum 
blossoms retain tlieir whiteness, and do not I over the surface of the compost. For a 

month or two after re- ' 
potting, especially in the 
case of newly imported | 
plants, it is advisable to I 
water sparingly, merely 1 
sprinkling around the i 
edge of the compost, giv¬ 
ing just sufficient to keep 
the Sphagnum alive. As 
each plant becomes re- ; 
established, gradually in¬ 
crease the supply. Grow 
the plants in tho cool 
Odontoglossuiut - house, 
choosing the lightest 
position available, and 
when in bloom, keep the 
compost rather on the 
dry side until growth re¬ 
commences. 

FERNS. 

THE BIRD S NEST 
FERNS 

(Asplenium Nidus). 
(Reply to “Lexicon.”) 
These plants, which are 
easily grown into large, 
handsome specimens, re¬ 
quire good and careful 
drainage to their roots, 
because if this becomes 
clogged the chances are 
that they will throw' up deformed fronds, 
which spoil their beauty and render them eye¬ 
sores instead of ornaments. We should say 
that this deformity of the fronds mostly comes 
about through injury to the roots. The best 
way to prevent this is to put the plants after 
repotting them into a little more heat than 
usual, and to maintain a nice moist atmos¬ 
phere about them. The soil must be made 
sandy, and it should consist of light turfy 
loam and peat, with some leaf-mould, and 
good, sharp sand. The two plants here de¬ 
scribed are very dissimilar, although usually 
confounded. 

Asplenium Nidus var. australasicum. 


and rich bright green. In this plant the 
frond gradually becomes less as it descends, 
but the fact of the mid rib being so sharply 
keeled is a sufficient distinguishing character 
in a plant of any size. This plant succeeds 
best in a cool-house. Native of New South 
Wales. (See illustration. ) 

Asplenium Nidus. —This plant is a native 
of the East Indian Islands, and requires a 
warm-house to develop its beauties. It may 
be recognised at once from the above-named 
species bv its midrib being obtuse and 
rounded at the back, by the fronds coming 
out almost horizontally at first before ascend 
ing, and by the frond not being much 
diminished at the base, but in particular by 
its rounded and obtuse mid rib. The peculiar 
habit of the fronds spreading out directly 
from the bottom causes this plant to have a 
much broader base than the previously - 
named plant, and it has hence been called 
the Eagle’s-nest Fern. Both plants should 
be shaded from the sun. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

House for growing Terns. — I propose to liavo 
built a greenhouse for glowing exotic Ferns only, in 
stove temperature, and shall he obliged if you will 
be so kind as to help me with your advice, parti¬ 
cularly mentioning whether a span-roof or lean-to 
is preferable, the aspect for either, whether it should 
be sunk in tJie ground or not, and any special points 
you consider important.— Filices. 

[For growing Ferns, or, indeed, decorative 
plants of any kind, a span-roof structure is 
preferable to a lean-to, as, in this latter the 
plants, even if turned regularly, are furo to 
grow in a more or less one - sided mai.rier. 
Added to this, a step-stage, which is the 
only way a lean-to can be utilised for such 
things, exposes them more to draughts than 
when standing on an ordinary flat stage. 
For a span-roof the aspect is not of much 
importance, as, in any case, shading during 
bright weather, throughout the greater part 
of the year will be necessary. There is no 
occasion to sink the structure in the ground, 
but if it is by the lie of the land an advan¬ 
tage to do so, Buch a house would be quite 
as suitable for Ferns as one on the surface. 
In tho building of the structure, the better 
way will be to employ a reliable firm of 
greenhouse builders, as they have the neces¬ 
sary appliances for the cutting and prepar¬ 
ing of the wood, etc., as well as seasoned 


Australian Bird s-nebt Fern (Asplenium Nidus australasicum). 


—The fronds of this Fern come erect from 
the base, growing some 4 feet or more in 
length. The mid-rib is black and sharply 
keeled; the frond is coriaceous iu texture 


materials, always in stock. Very important 
features to bear in mind are first not to have 
the roof too flat and avoid top putty in glaz¬ 
ing. Atljce time top putty was universally 
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used, but it is now discontinued by nearly 
everyone. The brads to eecure the glass, and 
the fringes and latches, should be of brass, 
as, though a little dearer at first, they are 
far more satisfactory. The stages of the 
structure should not contain any wood, as 
it is so liable to set up fungus. Iron sup¬ 
ports, on which slates are laid, form a good 
and lasting stage. To retain the moisture, 
the stage may be covered with fine shingle 
washed clean, or finely-broken coke - brc-cze. 
This last retains moisture well. For the 
floor several materials may be used, such as 
flag-stones, tiles, cement, or stable cubes. 
These last enable one to walk dry shod when 
water is on the floor. The path, however, 
may to a great extent be kept clear of water 
without causing too dry an atmosphere if 
the soil is left bare underneath the stages 
and not covered with cement. It may be 
covered with ehingla or coke in the same 
way as the stage, as the moisture fro-n the 
ground will readily pass through these mate¬ 
rials. One thing to bear in mind is that the 
patli should be slightly higher than the 
ground at the sides, so that even if water is 
spilled thereon it soon drains away.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DOUBLE FLOWERED ZONAL PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

About forty years ago the first double- 
flowered Zonal Pelargoniums were put into 
commerce, and they then attracted a very 
large amount of attention. These earlier 
varieties were of very rank growth, and did 
not flower freely, so that they soon dropped 
out of cultivation. Before this happened, 
however, many raisers devoted their attention 
to these double-flowered Pelargoniums, with 
the result that there was quickly a great 
number of varieties. The most popular for 
some years was, however, not raised from 
seed, but originated as a sport from the then 
popular bedding variety, Vesuvius. The 
flowers of this were scarlet, and the sport to 
which the name of Wonderful was given was 
also of the same tint. 

I should say that the most popular double- 
flowered Pelargonium of the present day is 
F. V. Raspail, which was first distributed 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, as long ago as 
1878. For some years after its distribution 
it remained comparatively unknown, till 
taken in hand by come of the market 
growers, when it at once bounded into popu¬ 
larity. The great merit of these double 
flowered Pelargoniums is that the blossoms 
last in good condition so much longer than 
the single forms, which, unless they nre 
gummed, so quickly drop. Of late years a 
se-mi-double race has become very popular. 
This race, the a gros boh of the French, is 
characterised by particularly stout, vigorous 
growth, large leaves, mostly with a clearly- 
defined zone, and immense clusters of semi- 
double blossoms. One of the first of this 
race, or, at all events, the first to become 
popular, was King of Denmark, now met 
with almost everywhere. In addition to its 
other desirable qualities it is a good bedding 
variety. These strong-growing forms are 
admirably adapted for clothing the wall of 
a greenhouse or for furnishing the pillars 
therein. 

Next, in double-flowered varieties, comes 
a curious, yet, to my mind, a pleasing race, 
to which the name of Cactus-flowered Pela» 
goniums has been applied. In these the 
petals are narrow, and form a bloom in 
shape suggestive of a Cactus. The earliest 
of this section was Fire Dragon, still one of 
the best. It originated as a sport from 
F. V. Raspail, but tho others, I believe, are 
seedlings. Lastly, there are a few varieties 
with variegated leaves and double blossoms, 
but they are not much grown. 

These double-flowered Pelargoniums are so 
numerous that it is not easy to make a 
selection therefrom, especially as individual 
tastes vary so much. The following, how¬ 
ever, are all good and distinct:- Agrippa 
d’Aubigne, very deep crimson ; Bertha de 
Prosily, satiny-pink; Charles Chincholle, 
orange-salmon; Double-Jacoby, bright crim¬ 
son ; ^ V. Raspail^decn^fccui iGfalden 


Gate, orange-scarlet; General de Wet, 
light cerise; Gustave Lanson, salmon, tinged 
crimson; Hermine, white; Joseph Rouman- 
ille, rosy-salmon, scarlet centre; Jules 
Laforgne, deep rose-pink, white centre, 
shaded scarlet ; M. A. Roseleur, pink ; Mrs. 
Lawrence, soft satiny-salmon ; Mrs. G. Ash¬ 
worth, white; Mistral, scarlet, large white 
eye; M. Raoul d’Allard, purple, shaded 
red; Olive Schreiner, white, with a narrow 
Picotee-like edge of light red ; and Turtle’s 
Surprise, scarlet. 

Strong growers with semi-double flowers: 
A. J. Calisto, bright rose ; Capitaine Fley- 
elle, cherry-red; Decorator, light scarlet; 
Fleure bianc, white; Gloire de Montchat, 
clear rich scarlet ; Gustave Emich, orange- 
scarlet; King of Denmark, salmon; Mine. 
Landry, deep salmon; Reve d’Ossian, white, 
tinged flesh; and Ville de Poitiers, light 
clear scarlet. 

Cactus-flowered varieties: Countess, sal¬ 
mon ; Crimson King, deep crimson ; Fire 
Dragon, rich scarlet; Herbert Greenhill, 
rosy-pink ; J. R. Greenhill, soft pink ; Scar¬ 
let King, scarlet; and Snowdrop, white, with 
a slight blush tint. X. 


BULBS FOR POTS. 

Without some of the many bulbs our green¬ 
houses would be very much less bright than 
they are at the present day, with so many 
lovely colours, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Jonquils. Daffodils, Crocuses, Freesias, 
Lachenalias, lxias, and Oxaliscs afford. It is 
possible to have one or more of those men¬ 
tioned quite six months out of the twelve, 
and this without very much fire-heat, so long 
as frost does not actually damage the young 
growth. Tho month of August and early 
September are a suitable time to purchase 
any of the varieties enumerated above, and 
pots varying in size from 4 inches up to 
7 inches in diameter should be well washed, 
and. when dry, carefully drained, and a nice 
sandy soil got ready, so that the stock of bulbs 
may be quickly potted after coining to hand, 
as it is imperative that the pots arc well 
packed with roots, so that some sort of a 
stimulant can be afforded them as soon as the 
flower-spikes can be noted. A mixture of loam, 
flaky leaf-soil, and fresh horse-droppings 
respectively, with a good dash of river sand 
and a 7-inch potful of bone-meal, and the 
same of soot, thoroughly mixed together, will 
grow any kinds mentioned in this list. In 
potting any of the foregoing do not press the 
soil much previous to placing the bulbs in, 
as the roots in attempting to enter the firm 
soil below push the bulb out of the pot, 
which is not an uncommon thing to see among 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Oxalises, the last re¬ 
quiring to lx? set much deeper in the soil 
than tho majority of other bulbs or conns. 
Freesias, lxias, 'Lachenalias, and Crocuses 
look best when six or eight are placed in pots 
5 inches or 5$ inches in diameter. Roman 
Hyacinths do well if three are planted in a 
5-inch pot. The larger flowering varieties 
may either be potted singly in a similar size 
or three in a 7-inch pot, keeping to the one 
variety. The lovely sweet-scented Jonquil 
gives good returns when three are planted in 
a 5-incli pot, while the Daffodils are best 
treated a.s the ordinary named Hyacinths, 
labelling the latter and giving colour, so that 
a variety may be brought on together as 
regards colour. 

When a batch has been potted, give a good 
watering with a rose can, and stand the pots 
either in a pit, cold-frame, or even in the 
open, and cover the stronger growing bulbs 
with 3 inches or 4 inches of finely 6ifted eoal- 
aslies, the weaker bulbs, such as lxias and 
Freesias, with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or fine 
leaf-soil. It is wisest to have them under 
cover, or they are liable to get sodden, 
should it be a wet autumn, and an eye must 
be kept on them, as if mice find them out 
they soon play havoc by eating the bulb. 
The Grass-like growths of Freesias and 
lxias soon get crippled and elongated, unless 
they are brought to the light when a couple 
of inches of growth has been made, a cold- 
frame being the best position for them then 
and for several weeks after. Here they must 
be examined each day as to water, and the 
growth supported with a few twigs or strands 


of raffia, especially the Freesias, as if once 
they are allowed to get crippled the flower is 
worthless. With a little heat the Roman 
Hyacinths may be had in bloom towards the 
end of November, but a mistake is frequently 
made in hurrying them before they are well 
rooted. 

In fonvarding either of these spring bulbs 
be sure to keep them quite near the glass 
roof, and not in a higher temperature than 
60 degs. ; five less are much better, as tho 
flowers of Hyacinths come very much sturdier 
and of better colour when let come on in 
comparatively cool structures. Weak 
manure-water may bo afforded with advan¬ 
tage as soon as the pots are full of roots, 
and to prolong the flowering season part of 
the stock should remain in cold-frames, 
where protection can be given in severe 
weather. Devonian. 


LANTANAS. 

The Lantanas are in many parte of the 
tropics very troublesome weeds, but it 
cannot be denied that their flowers are 
very showy, and in this country they are 
valuable for the greenhouse during the 
summer, and equally so for flowering in the 
open ground at that season. They arc 
nearly related to the Verlienos, and, like 
them, the flowers are borne in flattish 
rounded heads. A very notable feature of 
all the Lantanas is the change that takes 
place in the colour of the flower after ex¬ 
pansion. Thu«, a head or cluster of blossoms 
will contain flowers in various stages of de¬ 
velopment, from yellow, through orange to 
red, and ultimately crimson, or nearly 
so. In some, the flowers, when fully de¬ 
veloped, are of a pleasing shade of deep 
pink, and these, as a rule, open almost 
white. The Lantanas are readily raised 
from seed, but, obtained in this way, the 
progeny is sure to be variable in colour, 
although all are beautiful. For this reason 
they are very often increased by cuttings, 
and where a uniform colour is desired, this 
is the better plan. As greenhouse plants, 
Lantanas need the same treatment as 
Fuchsias, that is to say, they pass the 
winter in a serai-dormant state, during 
which time they must be kept safe from 
frost and the roots moderately moist, or 
what is by the gardener termed just on the 
dry side. Then, in spring, with additional 
heat and moisture, they will start freely 
into growth, and, if increase is desired, 
these young shoots, when about a couple of 
inches long, form the best of cuttings. All 
that is necessary is to take them off with a 
sharp knife, remove the bottom leaves, and 
insert the cuttings into clean, well-drained 
pots of sandy soil. Then, placed in a close 
propagating case in a structure kept at nn 
intermediate temperature and shaded from 
the sun, they will root in about a fortnight. 
As soon as this stage is reached, the cut¬ 
tings must be inured to the ordinary at¬ 
mosphere of the house, then potted into 
small pots, using a light compost, such ns 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and a 
good sprinkling of sand. When the roots 
take possession of the new soil, the plants 
may be removed to cooler quarters, and will 
be available either for planting out or for 
greenhouse decoration the same season. 
Two varieties which are very useful for the 
edging of flower-beds are -. Chelsea Geni 
(bright crimson) and Drap d’Or (rich 
yellow). All the Lantanas are of a woody 
character, and, grown on year after year, 
will form good - sized bushes. One species, 
Lantana solviaefolia, with deep lilac- 
coloured flowers, is in the form of standards 
or pyramids, largely used in the parks in 
the mixed flower-beds now so much in 
vogue. Though the correct name, according 
to Kew, is as above, it is often met with 
under the name of L. delicatissima. X. 


Greenhouse climbers-thinning growth It 

is an easy matter to so let climbers grow on a green¬ 
house roof as to shut, out the light or a greater part 
of it, and thus plants in the house suffer. At this 
time of the year, when the days are shortening, it is 
advisable to go over them and cut awny all super¬ 
fluous shoots. At no time of the year ought climb¬ 
ing plants to be allowed Ux get the upper hand, how¬ 
ever beautifn’t they may btfr-jLEAHi nsi. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS ON ARCHES. 

My Clematises on Chestnut trellises about 
o feet high grew so rapidly this year that I 
had to take these and other plants across 
little arc-lies of Chestnut, and their effect is 
so good that I cannot help sending you a 
photograph of it. Sometimes we lose a 
branch, like all the world, but the plants 
often grow again, and some literally bear 
thousands of flowers. These and most of the 
goed ones are own-root plants. They have 
been some years in the place, and are, ap¬ 
parently, increasing vigorously—cert ’ 


sequently would be responsible for a minia¬ 
ture and dense leaf growth appearing as 
stated. Should these growths produce at a 
later period a dense mass of small flowers, 
I think the failing might be regarded ns 
due to some severe check locally experi¬ 
enced.— E. H. Jenkins. 


TRANSPLANTING DAFFODILS. 

B.,” page 308, introduces an interesting 


page 

subject, and this 


at a seasonable moment: 


hence a few further remarks may not be as the amateur is concerned, and so far as 


quite deeply in the soil—that is to say, 
8 inches or thereabouts—so that summer 
bedding plants, annuals, Begonias, or what 
you will, may be planted above them without 
in the least disturbing the bulbe themselves. 
It is, however, a most difficult thing to get 
the amateur to plant his bulbs so deeply. He 
is always afraid they will “never come up ”; 
and after the above recommendation I have 
often found the bulbs merely pressed into the 
surface soil, or, in other instances, quite two- 
tlurds exposed to the air. So far, therefore, 


„.| of P ll *cc* M*y »i..ow:ui MIC mutual i who mailer concerns a limited number of 

e, ap- lifting and transplanting of bulbous rooted I sorts, there is not the smallest need for the 
tamly i plants are but vaguely understood, and | amateur to lift his Daffodils each year, or 


Bv the amateur the annual this matter concerns a limited number 


Clematis Perle d’Azur over light arch. Tea Roses, Pinks, and Pansies below. 


this year. They get no protection and no 
attention in the way of top-dressing, growing 
in good deep loam. S. R. 


Phloxes failing.— One would like to 
know more concerning the Phloxes referred 
to by Mr. D. Wilson Palmer at page 351 ; 
but, on the face of it, and in the absence of 
more definite particulars, it would appear 
that the plants have exhausted the soil, or 
that the exceptionally dry spell of weather 
experienced some time since affected the 
plants at a somewhat critical period—viz., 
jiiRfc when the flower-buds should have been 
forming. In these circuj 
or complete cheek tp t 
result, with blindness, ail 


fulli 


usually he is waiting to lift them ere the last 
blooms have faded, while trespassing very 
much on the opposite extreme of lateness 
when the bulbs should be again in the soil. 
Meanwhile, after lifting the bulbs long before 
the foliage has matured, the bulbs are usually 
huddled together in 

coal-cellar, or given the not "infrequent 
alternative position of a sun-stricken 
shelf in a greenhouse ventilated by fits 
and starts, or possibly on occasion not 
at all. Hence these bulbs, dried off or 
roasted off long before they are ready, are 
failures continuously, and no one wonders 
why, more than the unthinking amateur, who 
has brought it all about. Many a time have 
I recommended the planting of Daffodil bulbs 


even biennially. How often 
such things may be lifted and 
replanted with advantage or 
otherwise depends not a little 
upon the original mode of 
planting, and in particular on 
the room permitted for future 
development, and not a little 
also on the depth and char¬ 
acter of the soil and the varie¬ 
ties grown. Daffodils in a 
large measure prefer a deep 
soil, and in not a few instances 
a cool, moist clay, and in such 
a medium the bulbs may re¬ 
main good aud healthy for 
years, each year affording a 
good display of bloom. This, 
however, does not in any way 
prove it to be the best way of 
dealing with the bulbs. In¬ 
deed, in all probability a simi¬ 
lar lot of bulbs treated oil the 
grower’s plan of annual or 
biennial lifting would, in a 
given numbers of years, yield 
lully double the number of 
flowers, and more than double 
the number of good, saleable 
bulbs. This is where the 
specialist scores, and, despite 
the fact that “B.” doubts the 
wisdom of his working 
methods, he is not usually the 
person to indulge in heavy 
and costly work. 

That certain species or 
varieties grow perfectly in 
meadow-land is a well-known 
fact, and an equally well- 
known fact is that such ns the 
common Lent Lily, and the 
old double Daffodil promptly 
die out in garden soils ; hence 
these cannot bo regarded ns 
fitting object lessons to guide 
us in the matter. The only 
true guide is the definite and 
prolonged experience in indi¬ 
vidual instances, and this, 
when accompanied by intelli¬ 
gent cultivation, is of the 
greatest possible value. Such 
bold and vigorous sorts as 
Emperor, Empress, and Sir 
Watkin possess a stature of 
their own, and are usually 
safe when permanently plan¬ 
ted in soils very diverse in 
their character. On the other 
hand, it would be quite an 
easy matter to point to cer¬ 
tain soils, where such as ob- 
vallaris, Golden Spur, the old 
double yellow', cernuus, 


and 

spurius varieties generally, can only be grown 
at all on the annual lifting and planting 
system, and hundreds of thousands have 
been lost by attempting to do otherwise. 
The sorts that do best when permanently 
planted are those having an inclination to 
box and placed in a I perpetual root production, and such as 
Emperor, Empress, the whole of the poeti- 
cus and incomparabilis groups and maxi- 
mums are instances of this, these likewise 
preferring a very deep soil, with cool rooting 
medium, or a soil much laden with moisture. 
Emperor, two years planted, in deep or moist 
soils, w'ill reach t«V nearly a yard high at 
flowering time, and I have more than once 
grown this variety to upwards of 30 inches 
high whenl planted in well-manured pasture 
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soil, and left for a second year. Lifting and 
drying in the case of a perpetually rooting 
sort such as this cannot be done without loss 
of size and stature to leaf and flower. How 
great is the loss in such a case may be fairly 
accurately gauged by planting the bulbs of 
this variety at intervals from August to the 
end of December, the last planted rarely ex¬ 
ceeding 6 inches or 9 inches in height. There 
is always a very considerable loss of stature, 
even when the bulb6 are lifted late in July 
and replanted the same hour; but the loss of 
stature is not proportionately great in the 
case of prill ceps, for example, a variety 
which loses the majority of its root fibres 
each year. The poeticus section is practi¬ 
cally perpetual in its rooting, and one may 
examine the plants at all seasons and find 
root-fibres of all lengths, from half an inch 
long and upwards. In removing ‘’some estab¬ 
lished clumps of Horsfieldi, Emperor, and 
others, just as tho bulbs were beginning to 
show roots,” your correspondent was in error, 
and careful lifting and transplanting at such 
a moment cannot make amends for work done 
at the wrong time. The best time to lift and 
replant any of these continuously-rooting 
sorts is when the foliage, late in June or 
early July, has fully ripened off. At that 
time no new roots would be apparent. The 
new basal root-fibres of the Daffodil are very 
brittle, and, descending in a vertical direc¬ 
tion, are readily damaged, and if broken, 
never elongate, and only produce lateral 
fibres on the old roots. ]ii these circum¬ 
stances it should be clear to all that early 
planting commends itself to all lovers of the 
Daffodil. E. H. Jenkins. 

THE CHIMNEY BELL-FLOWER 
(Campanula pyramidalih). 

Kindly tell me what is the best method of prowing 
really good specimens of Campanula pyramidulis?— 
II. Siiaw. 

[To get good specimens in pots good cul¬ 
ture must be afforded them. It takes from 
fifteen months to eighteen months to get 
them into flower from the time the seed is 
sown, and even then a certain percentage 
will sometimes refuse to bloom until the fol 
lowing summer. Sow early in March, using 
a sandy compost and 5-inch pots for the pur¬ 
pose, pressing the soil fairly firm. A fine, 
even surface is essential to scatter the seed 
upon, as it is very small. Water the soil 
with a fine rose can a few hours previously. 
Sow thinly, cover very lightly, ami place the 
pots in a temperature of 60 degs., covering 
with a slate or piece of glass to prevent 
evaporation, shading with Moss or paper in 
the latter case. Remove the covering im¬ 
mediately the 6eed has germinated, as the 
little seedlings are liable to damp. Stand 
the pot on a shelf in the greenhouse or iu a 
cold frame near the glass, and keep a good 
look-out for slugs, as they are fond of the 
seedlings. Prick them out into pans or shal¬ 
low cutting boxes as soon as large enough to 
handle, allowing inches between each 
plant, and before crowding each other pot 
up into •! inch or 5 inch pots, using good 
loam and half-decayed leaf soil. Place back 
under glass for a few days until the plant? 
get a start, when they may be stood out of 
doors, shifting into 8-inch or even 9 inch 
pots before they get pot-bound, towards the 
end of October pluugiug the pots iu coal 
ashes an inch or so over the rims, covering 
with glass lights when much frost or snow 
threatens, otherwise the sashes should be 
pulled back daily. As they begin to grow 
in spring stand outdoors if the frames are 
required, and feed the plants until the flowers 
begin to expand, when place in the green¬ 
house or conservatory, first staking each 
plant neatly. Keep dry overhead while in 
bloom. Any of the stock that docs not show 
flower should Ikj given a large pot, when fine 
plants will be had.] 


XOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Pansies v. Tufted Pansies. —Kindly explain 
the dlfTcr<-n<e between a.” Pansy" and a "Viola," 
botanic ally or horticultural!}*?—J. H. 

[The Tufted Pansies are hybrids of Pansies 
and alpine Violets^The term “tufted ” lias 
been veryproperl/used to distinguish plants 
of a spreading h fcitj fcJ P.rfc^d i^iibrietia, 


and alpine Violets, from plants with simple 
erect stems, like, say, the Stock. Lupine, and 
Aster. The florists’ Pansy is not so free and 
continuous-flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as 
after producing one or two huge blooms, its 
flowers diminish iu size and dwindle into 
insignificance. The Tufted Pan«y, on the 
other hand, will continue to bloom from April 
to October, and cverr later. The Pansy is 
more a florists’ and the Tufted Pansy mure 
a gardeners’ flower. Plants of this “tufted ” 
habit are often a mass of delicate rootlets 
even above the ground, so that they are 
easily increased, lienee, when older Pansies 
die after flowering, those crossed with the 
alpine species remain, like true perennials, 
and are easily increased. “Bedding Violas ” 
is a vulgar compound of bad English and 
Latin, whereas •* TuftedyP-a^wi^J’ ,i$ a good 
English name with a clear meaning. The'late 
Dr. Stuart, who raised some of t-he best and 
truest of them, says: “Tufted Pansies* are 
crosses from the garden Pansy and Viola 
cornuta, the latter being the seed-bearer. 
Pollen from V. cornuta applied to the Pansy 
produces a common enough form of bedding 
Pansy—never the tufty root-growth obtained 
when the cross is the other way. I have 
proved this by actual hand crossing. Most 
strains of Tufted Pansies are bred the 
wrong way, and, in consequence, lack the 
fibrous tufty root which makes the Violetta 
strain perennial.”] 

Seeds in penny packets.- For several years 1 
have tried to rear plants from seed* (bought In penny 
packets from various fir me-), and, wit li the exception 
of Nasturtiums and one or two other hardy plants, 
have never been successful. Would you kindly in¬ 
form me the Inst method for rearing plants from 
.seed?-A. W. ST. J. R. 

[Wo know' full well by the numerous com¬ 
plaints that reach this office that the seeds 
contained in these cheap packets are often 
not reliable. Far better that you spend a 
few more pence and purchase your seeds 
from good firms who advertise regularly in 
our paper. Such things as Dianthus, Go- 
detia, Candytuft, Alyssuni, Marigold, Wall¬ 
flower, Antirrhinum, Linuni, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, Canterbury Bell, Sweet William, and 
others, may be sown in any good garden soil 
in the open, and, if finely broken down, with 
every chance of success. As a rule, the good 
seeds appear too numerously, and do much 
mischief by overcrowding. Hence, by sowing 
thinly these latter are the cheaper.] 

Irises (English) not flowering -What can 1 
do to make these flower next year? They have been 
in present position two years; the soil is light and 
the aspect sunny.—J. B. R. 

[You should at once lift the bulbs and 
dry them off in a well-aired shed or out 
house. Divest them of all small offsets, 
and replant in the early part of November, 
either in heavier soil, or a moister situa¬ 
tion. Failing the^e, deeply trench a 
fresh piece of ground, and at 6 inches deep, 
bury a thick layer of cow-manure, and 
plant the bulbs at 3 inches deep, that is, 

3 inches from the surface, and the same 
distance above the layer of manure. 
Whether the plants will flower next year 
depends largely upon their present size. 
These Irises nro best lifted each year and 
given a long ‘season of rest., replanting them 
as above, and according them liberal treat¬ 
ment.] 

Llllum longiflorum in the north In what 
month should 1 plant bulbs of this Lily in north of 
Scotland? The soil i:- liirht: aspect sunny; spring 
long mid cold. How deep should the bulbs be put 
in? J. B. R. 

[Your only chance of flowering this Lily- 
in the North of Scotland would be by 
planting it in a position quite sheltered 
from north and east, and we do not hold 
out much hope of success. If you desire 
to experiment, however, you might prepare 
well a site as that suggested. Deeply dig 
and lightly manure the ground, and in 
November plant the best bulbs you can get 
it 6 inches deep, wholly embedding them 
in sand. At this depth the growth should 
not appear till severe frosts are past. At 
the end of February you might plant a 
second batch in a similar site and under 
the same conditions, inserting them at 

4 inches deep. You might further try plant¬ 
ing the bulbs in November, plunging them 
in ashes in a frame all the winter, finally— 


in March—planting them out in a well- 
prepared trench of 6oil in a sheltered 
place. Only in this way is it possible to 
say what can be done with a Lily of this 
character.] 

Herbaceous border. —I have a border, about SI 
yards wide, 17 yards long. Last year 1 planted 
various tall perennials, but the wind which drives 
through between the two houses (7 yards apart) plays 
havoc with all tall plants, so I am thinking of try¬ 
ing dwarf perennials—say, not over 18 inches high. 
If you think they will answer my purpose, please 
give names of several, as I wish to enter my garden 
for next year's show? Can I grow from seed sown 
n<rw in cold frame, or would it be better to buy 
plants later?—C. E. F. 

[it is most likely the dwarf perennials 
will succeed in the border named if the soil 
lye well dug and manured in advance. As 
you intend entering the garden for your 
next year’s show, you have omitted the most 
important item in connection therewith, 
viz., the probable date of the show. Again, 
it is possible that a mixed border would be 
far better for your purpose, and that one 
of annuals and perennials would be more 
effective for a given date than one wholly 
of perennials. This is suggested entirely 
from the exhibition side of the question, 
and, of course, much depends upon the 
schedule conditions. In any case, you had 
better give us a few more particulars, and 
we will do our best to help you. Sowing the 
seeds now in a frame would not help you, as 
they would not vegetate before March or 
April of next year.] 

Treatment of Tufted Pansies. -1 planted an 
edging of mauvo and white Tufted Panties last 
autumn. They tiave been splendid, and are still. 
Would you kindly tell me if it is necessary to divide 
them thw autumn, or can they remain us they are 
for another year? If division in necessary, please 
give me instructions as to the method? —Aida. 

[Yes, the plants will be quite safe where 
they are for another year, and, in all pro¬ 
bability, do much better than during the 
present season. When ihc flowering is past, 
cut away all straggling shoots, and, if pos¬ 
sible, loosen the soil along the row of 
plants and fork in a dressing of well- 
decayed manure, or, failing this, give a 
dressing of bone meal to the soil, and 
prick it into the soil with a small hand- 
fork. By doing ibis during the autumn, the 
plants will reap the benefit of the same.] 

Daffodils in the Grass. -Two years ago some 
Daffodils were planted in the Grass. The first year 
they all flowered, but last spring only a few leaves 
came up. The Grass w ;u» not mow n till they died down. 
Must the bulbs be renewed each year, or do they 
flower only in alternate years in the Grass? They 
looked so lovely 1 want to Tepeat the planting, if 
reeded.—H arrow. 

[Success or failure in these matters de¬ 
pends upon the varieties employed, but 
most of all on the character, and chiefly the 
moisture-holding capabilities of the soil. 
In continually cool and moist Grass land 
the Daffodil may go on for a score of years, 
and flower well each year, provided ample 
room was given for full development in tho 
beginning. You say nothing about the soil, 
or the kinds planted, or how the planting 
was done. Your bulbs, you say, were 
“planted in the Grass,” which may have 
required some preparation other than you 
gave it. Then, again, the original lot of 
bulbs may have taken disease, and from 
your description of the growth, there is no 
hope of their flowering next year. The best 
kinds to plant in cool and moist soils are : 
Princeps, many incomparabilis ^ forms, 
ornatus, Sir Wat kin, Emperor, Empress, 
the three last, named with the double 
white Pheasant eye Narcissua being good for 
wet places. If this reply does not quite fit 
the case, please send fuller particulars and 
repeat the question.] 

Rehmannla angulata In the winter.-I will 
be much obliged if you will inform me what is the 
correct winter treatment for Rthmannia angulata? 
I have been growing some plants since April, »nd 
they have been u grand success in the herbaceous 
border, and 1 am very anxious to save them through 
the winter if at all possible —Kitty. 

[As the plants are well-established, tho 
best plan to follow, assuming you desire them 
to remain in the open, will be to place a 
square box anout them and completely cover 
the crowns with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse—say, 
12 inches in depth. In a brick-pit, the 
plant, if plunged, will pass an ordinary win¬ 
ter tnharmed, and, in the circumstances, it 
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may possibly winter in the border, if pro¬ 
tected as above from frost, and the wet 
prevented from reaching the crown. On 
the other hand, if you do not care to risk 
it in the border, the plant may be lifted 
any time in October, and, if placed in a 
box of dry soil, will pass the winter safely 
in a cellar from which frost is excluded, or 
it may be placed under the stage of a 
greenhouse whose minimum temperature in 
winter would not be below 40 degs.] 

Gladioli, succession of. I am anxious to have 
Gladioli in bloom from May until Sept ember. Would 
you kindly tell me the names of the hardy varieties 
and their times of flowering? Would it he possible 
to plant any in November, as I leave home for the 
winter and do not retain until June, which is late 
for planting?—A ida. 

[It is quito possible to get a succession of 
Gladioli from May to September, but we 
doubt the practicability of your planting 
in November all the kinds necessary for such 
a flowering. The hardiest sorts are the 
Early flowering, Lemoine’s hybrids, and 
the Scarlet Breiuhleyensis. The first-named 
set could bo planted in November at 
G inches below the surface and he quite 
snfe, while the others named, if planted at 
the same depth, would require a six-inch 
covering of litter, light manure, or the like 
lo make them secure. If you could arrange 


wrong by the non-success of the alpines at 
present grown. As this is so in what you I 
describe “ideal conditions for flowers.” we t 
can only conclude they are not suited, i 
You ask us to say if the natural soil will do; ' 
but you do not give us the least idea of 
what it is like. What we particularly wish i 
to know before we can advise you satisfac¬ 
torily is: What is the height of the 
rockery? Is it a hank - shaped erection, or 
two or more sided? What are the bur- 
roundings- is it in full sun or partly 
shaded? And what kind of stone is it built 
of? You might also give an idea of the 
natural soil whether sandy, clayey, or 
what. Given these particulars we may be 
able to help you.] 

Iceland Poppies. 1 have some strong plants of 
Iceland Poppies from last year’s seed, which have 
flowered continually since April, clumps now being 
G inches and 8 inches across. Should I throw these 
away and plant fresh seedlings?—MATLEY. 

[Like other dwarf Poppies, this does not 
seem permanent, and is far better raised 
annually from seed, which is easily done.] 

THE PIGMY WATER LILY. 

(Nymphasa tktkagona). 

Herb is a little dwarf Water Lily (N. tetra¬ 
gon a) growing in an old marble mortar. 1 


In the works of reference it is said to be a 
greenhouse shrub, growing about 2 feet high, 
but in several gardens in Ireland I have seen 
it 4 feet or 5 feet in height. The leaves, like 
those of many other Sages, are wrinkled 
and rough, and the flowers, as already said, 
are scarlet. There arc, however, two forma 
—one much brighter and having larger flowers 
than the other. This is not a matter of soil, 
but a real difference in the variety, as both 
are to be seen in the same garden. The 
plants in some eases seem to he of great age, 
and have hard, thick, woody stems, be token- 
l iug some duration of life. It can be raised 
from cuttings or from seeds. S. Aknott. 

The Pyrenean Cermander (Teuerium 
pvrenaicuui).— An old favourite of mine, this 
little Germander is of but little use to me, 
as, despite the numbers slaughtered annu¬ 
ally, slugs are most destructive to it, while 
it lias just that littlo tendency to tenderness 
which causes it to be lost in severe winters 
| followed by heavy rains. It was thus with 
special pleasure that I saw a very fine plant 
of it in the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, 
Dublin, the other day. This is the finest 
specimen I have seen since 1 first made the 
acquaintance of the plant a number of years 
ago. It appears to like the limestone at 
Glasnevin, and formed a little mass of 



The Pigmy Water Lily (Nymphaea tetragona) in a marble mortar. 


for this being done ami the covering to be 
taken off in March, then the risk would !>e 
greatly reduced. Farly-flmvering varieties 
are : Fire King. Blushing Bride, No Plus 
Ultra, insignis, Peach-blossom, Queen Vic¬ 
toria. Salmon Queen, Ackerman, cardinalis 
elegans, Crimson Queen, Red Prince, Rose 
Queen. These flower during May and June, 
and are quickly followed by G. Colvillei 
albus. Next in succession is the scarlet- 
flowered G. Brenchleyensis. a very cheap 
and showy kind, which, with G. princeps 
and G. floribundus, is in flower in July, 
the Lemoinei hybrids following in August 
and later. These are the hardiest of this 
fine race of plants, and, if grown as sug¬ 
gested, should give satisfaction.] 

Rock-garden, plants for. I should bo much 
obliged if you would give me some advice in your 
paper how to treat a piece of rock <in my garden, 
which is just in front of all the principal windows? 
I have a few alpines in it, but they are not doing 
much good, also some Heather, Ivy, etc., but I want 
large patches of colour. It is a beautifully shaped 
piece of rock, and ehould, if properly treated, be a 
great feature in the garden. 1 send a rough plan. 
Will you, therefore, kindly give me a list of suitable 
low. close-growing plants, and the time to plant 
them? Should there be pockets created in the rock 
or is the natural soil sufficient? The conditions here 
(Windermere) are, of cojw*^, ideal for powers.— 

[You havo put to ^Pji^zling 

questions, and it is clear southing is 


lest it once or twice by putting it in open 
water with other kinds—or, if not lost, it 
could not be found—so I thought of putting 
it in this way near a tank, and it has done 
uncommonly well, and flowers regularly. A 
few sprays of Forget me not in the same 
basin go well with it. R. 

Matliiola bicorn is. In the spring 1 sowed tonic 
seed of above, and the plants have grown and 
flowered well, but there is nut the least perfume 
from them. Is there any rea-ou for this? Would 
old seed be the cause, or what?—It. OWENS. 

[If you have the true plant there should 
I be no failure in scent. There is more than 
one plant bearing the name of Night-scentcd 
Stock.] 

Graham s Sage (Salvia Grahami).—Among 
I the many plants which thrive in the open air 
j in some districts of Ireland, but which are 
not so accommodating in most parts of 
I Great Britain, is a fine, shrubby Salvia 
known as S. Grahami. It does not appear 
to be coloured in accordance with the de- 
1 scription in Nicholson’s ‘ Dictionary of Gar- 
j dening,” which speaks of S. Grahami ns hav¬ 
ing a corolla of purplish blue, while this one 
has the flowers of a fine scarlet, but it has 
I behind it such good botanical authorities that 
I it is, probably, correctly named. In any 
I case, it is a really fine shrub, which should 
I be more cultivated in the milder districts. 


| wrinkled foliage crowded with many of its 
little white and purplish flowers. It cannot 
be called showy or bright, but is one of the 
tiny alpines, only 2 inches or 3 inches high 
at the most, which appeal to so many of us, 
and which are suitable for the smallest gar 
den. It is propagated by division and seeds, 
and, as already suggested, is just about the, 
border line of hardy and tender plants in 
many gardens. -S. Aknott. 

White Everlasting Peas. — I quite agree with 
all that a “ Suburban Gardener ” says, page 309, as 
, to the merits of this Everlasting Tv-i, for at the pre¬ 
sent time (July 22nd) it is a perfu t mats of bloom, 
although I have been cutting freely for some time. 

1 My largest clumps have not been disturbed for at 
I least a dozen years. I find nearly all the seedlings 
come pure white, although you occasionally get a red 
1 one. I have a few young clumps of a new, clear- 
white sort, called the Pearl, the flowers of which are 
■ much larger and liner in every way than those of the 
' old variety.—J. Groom. 

Trailing Campanulas—taking cuttings — 

These can lie used either in window-boxes or baskets, 
and will bloom «-o continuously in any sunny window 
that their popularity is not surprising. Now is the 
time when they may be increased, and this can be 
done very easily by inserting cuttings round the 
I sides of a pot of sandy soil.—W. F. I). 

The Winter Aconite —Simple little blossoms are 
I the Winter Aconites, that in the very heart of winter 
remind us of the coining of the spring. But it has 
to be said of them that few grow them in the 
garden, not that they cannot be grown almost any¬ 
where—under hedges and trees—carpeting the ground 
with their golden, starry-like blossoms.— LSahvrst. 
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VEGETABLES 

VEGETABLES AT SHREWSBURY. 
Those who may wish to see in the autumn 
the finest vegetable competitions in the 
kingdom, should visit the great ehow at 
Shrewsbury, where not only are there 
many classes, but the largest sum in money 
prizes offered at any show, is competed for. 
In the leading classes the battle is with the 
giant growers, who have made high reputa¬ 
tions as such, and as successful exhibitors. 
While their products constitute object- 
lessons, for, generally, they are the most 
perfect the art of the gardener can create, 
they also assist the learner in the art of 
cultivation. No one who has not seen these 
exhibits can fully realise what beautiful ob¬ 
jects good culture can produce in vegetables, 
or with what taste and skill they may be dis¬ 
played. ’It is doubtful whether, to the gene¬ 
ral public, one of these superb collections is 
not as attractive as the most beautiful of 
floral or fruit displays. There is, however, 
at this great Shrewsbury Show, one material 
defect: because all the primary vegetable 
classes limit the number of dishes to nine 
only, only that nine can be seen in ]>er- 
haps forty to fifty collections, for there are 
some seven classes, each one requiring the 
above number of dishes in distinct kinds. 
There are thirty-four cash prizes, and the 
total sum offered is £113 10s. Now, these 
nine kinds throughout consisted of a centre 
pyramid; at the back Cauliflowers, per¬ 
haps six or nine, as the case may be, for the 
quantity in each dish is left to the compe¬ 
titor. That is flanked and standing erect op 
one side by long white blanched Leeks, 
and on the other by massive Celery. Imme¬ 
diately in front of the Cauliflowers come, 
usually, a dozen large Ailsa Craig Onions, 
on one side of those long red Carrots, and 
on the other twelve or fifteen Potatoes. 
The front three dishes are rich red Toma¬ 
toes, in the centre ; and on the sides Green 
Peas and Runner Beans. Now, these kinds 
of vegetables are so fully recognised as the 
leading autumn show vegetables, and, with¬ 
out doubt, they are also of first-clase domes¬ 
tic importance, that in hardly a single col¬ 
lection in all the open classes was any other 
kind found. 

Really, to get such a representation as the 
time of year demands, the collections should 
include twelve kinds at least, and, beyond 
what has been mentioned, there remain for 
the autumn, Cucumbers, Vegetable Mar 
rows, Beets, Parsnips, and white Cab¬ 
bages ; thus giving a choice of fifteen kinds 
from which to select twelve distinct ones. 
Such collections should easily be furnished, 
and be found more representative than the 
nine above mentioned are. Allowing Toma¬ 
toes, Beets, and Cucumbers to be regarded 
as salads, all the same, a class for collec¬ 
tion of salads to include those, also Let¬ 
tuces, Endives, Radishes, Mustard and 
Cress, young Onions, and anything else 
suitable would further not only encourage 
those useful products, but would provide for 
them publicity such as might be of groat 
service. 

No doubt, much of the cultivation lie- 
stowed on these exhibition vegetables is 
somewhat artificial; but, if artificial, it is 
gardening using art to bring out of these 
things the highest degree of perfection pos¬ 
sible, and, in all things publicly exhibited, 
we are entitled to look for the greatest per¬ 
fection. But, as wo often see in rural 
shows, very handsome samples are obtained 
with chiefly natural cultivation, to which 
rather more than ordinary care is added. 
For that extra care, apart from success at 
shows, there is material reward in the 
superior quality and greater abundance of 
the general crops. Let no one assume that 
labour 6pent in vegetable-exhibiting is 
waste. So far from that being the case, its 
effect is to create the finest crops. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lightening clay aoib*-I should b« area 

obliged if you —- *-*-■—■ 

medium of your 
1 i.i.1 best iko 


Clay soiiw-i enouio by gn 
m would nlfise advise nie^thlfaah .. 
')ur valUaoldLuawLJb to l^iteri 

to eonverntffe soil garden- 


sample of which I am sending you under separate 
cover—Into a lighter and more workable nature? 
The soil in question is imported, as the garden is one 
newly made. This is the third year of cultivation. 
The original soil was very gravelly and poor. The 
present soil suits everything beautifully, once the 
plants can gel established; but sowing seeds and 
planting are very difficult indeed, owing to the hard 
lumps of soil. When dry, and when freshly dug, the 
lumih* are as troublesome, it being almost impossible 
to make a seed-bed. Tho garden has had plenty of 
good stahle-iuaiiure, but no lime. If you will kindly 
advise what is the best thing to do, 1 shall be glad. 
I can get plenty of fine, clean tsuid. Would Ihi do 
any good dug in?—L. J. C. 

[Your soil, judging by the sample to hand, 
is indeed of a. harsh, tenacious nature. When 
dry it was baked like burnt clay, when wet it 
was pasty and sticky. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that in either condition it must be 
quite unfit for all ordinary garden purposes, 
although strong growing tilings, once estab¬ 
lished in it, might thrive very well. No 
doubt a dressing of lime would do good. To 
apply that, put down half a buslim of fresh 
kiln lime to every square rod of ground, and 
cast soil an inch thick over each heap. In a 
few days the moisture of the soil and air 
will cause the lime to slack or be pulverised, 
then it can, with the soil, be spread and at 
once dug in. But whilst its benefits would 
be temporary, you need the admixture with 
your tough, pasty soil of a great quantity of 
fibre and grit, and to that end nothing would 
be better for the purpose than working into 
it some 4 inches thickness of street sweep¬ 
ings, as they usually contain much grit and 
horse-manure. Such a dressing should do 
great good, and help to disintegrate the 
close, pasty clay. Such material you should 
be able to obtain cheaply in a town like Bir¬ 
mingham. If you can obtain from your own 
lawn, or from other gardens plenty of short- 
mown Grass, work that in also. Long, half- 
decayed straw-manure, not necessarily rotten, 
may be worked in freely also. Sand alone 
may be a very moderate alleviator of the 
trouble. It is, however, devoid of fertility.] 

Cardoons, blanching and cooking.— Will you 
please tell me when this vegetable should he tied and 
earthed up, and when it is ready for use? Also the 
best way of cooking it?—W rtiillan. 

[For growing the Cardoou a trench pre¬ 
pared on similar lines as for Celery is need¬ 
ful, the plants having a space of 2-J feet be¬ 
tween them and a distance of 3£ feet to 
4 feet is required between the trenches for 
earthing up in the autumn. Earthing up 
should not be done until the growth is 
finished, previous to which the leaves and 
stems must be tightly bound up with hay- 
bands to exclude air and prevent the soil 
getting in among the leaves and stems. Six 
weeks or more must be allowed for blanching 
and then they must be lifted and stored for 
winter use in a cool, yet frost proof, building, 
or, at any rate, in some place where they can 
be kept free from frost. A cool cellar is a 
very good place, and here they may be stood 
with a ball of roots attached, and, if not too 
damp, the blanching still continues. If you 
have no place to store them in this xvay, they 
can be protected where growing by placing 
litter along the ridges. The advantage of 
lifting them, however, is that they can be 
got at easily in severe weather, whereas those 
left outdoors sometimes cannot be dug up 
owing to severe frost. The blanched stalks 
or ribs of the inner leaves are chiefly used as 
a winter vegetable, as well as the main root, 
which is thick, fleshy, and tender, and of an 
agreeable flavour. To cook them, wash the 
Cardoons in water, and leave them in vine¬ 
gar and water until about to cook them. Boil 
them in an enamel saucepan in milk and 
water (three parts of water to one of milk) 
until tender. Drain them^ and serve with 
melted butter. The French way is to melt a 
small piece of butter in a saucepan, and 
when they are well drained put them in and 
add a small quantity of good brown stock. 
The Itnlians place them in a xery hot dish 
after draining them, and sprinkle "them with 
grated Parmesan cheese, which they allow 
to melt into them.] 

Caterpillars on Cabbages. —Is there anv remedv 
for caterpillars in Cabbages find Cauliflowers? Miue 
are very badly infested with them.—N. B. 

[These caterpillars are the product of the 
Cabbage-moth. If you could catch the 
moths when about in the dimmer-—they arc 
small brown ones—you would preveit* egg¬ 


laying. Whe.i caterpillars are too numerous 
to hand-pick, syringe -he Cabbages with 
warm mildly salt water, and, soon after, 
give a heavy washing with clear water. 
Dustings of fine salt over night, washed off 
with clear water the next morning, often 
do very much to kill the caterpillars.] 

Cucumbers failing.—I shall be very glad if you 
will tell rne what is the matter with my Cucumbers? 
When the young ones are a few inches long they rot 
away, beginning at the end. There are dozens like 
t-his, and the few I have had are very bitter. Tho 
plants arc healthy and vigorous, and I can fee no 
fungus. They are grown in exactly the same way 
as in other years, and I hav> never had them faJl 
before. The gardener thinks a mistake has been 
made, and a variety needing more heat has been 
grown.- M. B. 

[The fact of another variety having been 
sent in lieu of that you have received in 
former years has no connection whatever 
with the disease from which the Cucumbers 
on your plants are dying. This is a fungus 
named Glaeosporium longenarum, or the 
Cucumber Anthraenose, but we are not in a 
position to give von any idea as to its origin. 
One thing is certain—i.e., it is a devastating 
disease, and quickly ruins the crop either in 
a house or frame, once an attack is set up. 
In some instances the bine and leaves are 
affected also. As your plants are unaffected, 
the fruits only being diseased, we advise you 
to remove the latter forthwith, and burn 
them. Then spray the plants with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) 
three times, allowing an interval of five days 
to elapse between each application, and sus¬ 
pend the routine syringing for the time being. 
Also afford as much air to the frame us 
weather conditions permit, in order to assist 
in getting the internal atmosphere, the sur¬ 
face of the bed, etc., sweetened. Remove all 
very old or decaying leaves on the plants, 
thin out the bine wherever it is crowded—os 
this helps to favour and spread the disease— 
and if the roots are healthy and abundant, 
showing on the surface of the bed, top dress 
them with some good turfy loam, enriched 
with old Mushroom-manure or sweet, dried 
horse-droppings, and a dash of soot. This 
will induce the plants to make new growth 
in abundance, which should be thiuned and 
regulated so that it docs not become con¬ 
gested, and as the fruits appear, retain as 
many as will afford you a regular supply, ami 
cut off the remainder. By adopting the,se 
tactics you should be able to avert a recur¬ 
rence of the disease, and maintain the plants 
in a healthy, bearing condition till the end 
of the season. The fact of the fruits which 
have arrived at perfection being bitter in¬ 
clines us to think that your bed has lost its 
heat. Try the effect of a lining of fresh 
manure and leaves about a yard in width 
all round the frame, but be on the alert, 
and see it does not overheat and scald the 
inmates of the frame. The liver of sulphur 
is made by dissolving 2 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium in four gallons of warm water in 
which 2 oz. of 6oft-soap should have been 
previously dissolved. Should this make more 
than you require at any one time, you can, 
by reducing the quantity of the chemicals, so 
gauge it as to suit your requirements. It is 
always more effective when freshly made.] 

Nitrate of soda.—I should bo obliged if you could 
inform me why, when the above is sold at about Aid 
per ton. wholesale, I am charged IDs. fur 1 cwt., re¬ 
tail?— W. BlCHRR. 

[Why an artificial manure merchant 
should charge you £10 per toil wholesale, 
and 19s. per cwt. retail, we do not know, 
unless lie does not pay carriage of the ton 
at the wholesale rate, but does pay car¬ 
riage of the hundredweight at the retail 
rate. Prices per ton are relatively very 
much lower than per hundredweight. Wo 
know nothing as to distance lo be sent, or 
ether reasons or causes, for what seems to 
be a very high charge. If von think it to 
be unreasonable, cannot you get prices 
quoted you from other merchants?] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. '— New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip, 
tions of all the test plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s .; ju>st free, l.'s. lid. 

“Tne English Flower Garden” mag also be 
had fi fitly bound in 2 volts., half vellum, She. nett. Of 
all book Allen, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS. 

The climbing Hydrangea is also known as 
H. 6candens and H. volufcilis, while it is 
often confounded with Sehizophragma 
bydrangeoides, which is quite a distinct 
plant. In habit it differs widely from the 
ordinary Hydrangeas, as it is a true 
climber, attaching itself to wall or tree by 
means of aerial roots in the same manner 
as the Ivy docs. The flowers are borne in 
large, flattened corymbs composed for the 
most part of small, fertile blossoms, a few 
large, sterile blooms being scattered around 


ever, this Hydrangea cannot be surpassed, 
its effect when used in this manner 
being unique. Clinging to the trunk, with 
^rootlets thrown out from its lengthening 
growths, it requires no adventitious aid in 
the shape of wire or tarred string to ascend 
the bole, but, when once planted, makes its 
way upward rapidly year by year until it 
has enveloped the whole shaft with foliage 
and blossom. At Menabillv, in Cornwall, 
there are many examples on tree- 
I trunks. One, which was planted at the foot 
i of a great Turkey Oak, has ascended the 
bare trunk to a height of over forty feet, 
i and lias a picturesque appearance when in 
1 bloom. It will climb evergreens just as 


j trunks. Hydrangea petiolaris is a good 
, plant for clothing rough rock work, as it 
will cover large boulders with a network of 
i its wandering, flexible growths, which are 
l held in position by countless rootlets that 
cling tenaciously to everything within 
reach. It is very easily propagated, all 
that is necessary for effecting its increase 
being to lay the creeping stems on the 
ground, keeping those in position with 
| P e g 3 > when roots will be freely produced 
and shoots will start from the joints. When 
sufficient growth has been made, the 
pegged down stem may be cut into lengths, 

I each one of which will form a plant. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 



NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 


Pruning Wistaria planted 
last November.—I have a young 
Wistaria, planted in November. It 
flowered well, and now has plenty of 
new leaves. Ought it to be pruned 
now?— Harrow. 

[Leave the pruning alone till 
the leaves have fallen, and then 
cut back the growths to within 
three or four joints of the point 
from which they started in 
spring.] 

Hydrangea Hortensia Lind- 

leyi. 1 was interested in rend¬ 
ing the article (page 361) on 
Hydrangea Hortensia Lindleyi, 
as I saw last week at Falmouth 
several shrubs bearing out the 
description given by “X.’' 
“X.” does not state from what 
part of the country he writes 
from. H. Hortensia does not 
bear blue-colon red flowers here. 
I should, therefore, be glad to 
know if H. H. Lindleyi is as 
hardy as the type, and' also if 
the flowers are likely to be blue 
in the neighbourhood of Bris¬ 
tol. I very much admired the 
blue flowers surrounded by the 
white bracts. I had not seen it 
before. — David Williams, 
Fail a ml House , F at land , 
Bristol. 


The Climbing Hydrangea (Hydrangea petiolaris). 


the outside of the cluster. II. petiolaris is 
a deciduous climber and quite hardy. Its 
dense foliage is Ivy-like in appearance, and 
its deeply serrated, somewhat heart-shaped 
leaves, each about four inches in length and 
throe inches in breadth, are of a very 
pleasant green. It will do well on a wall, 
but cannot be recommended for that pur¬ 
pose as there arc many beautiful flowering 
climbers that are quite hardy in the south¬ 
west, which will flourish on walls, and are 
far more ornamental. Among these may be 
mentioned such as Cassia corymbosa, Trache- 
lospermum (Rhyncospermum) jasminoides, 
Mutisia decurrens, SoUlya heterophylla, 
Manettia bicolor, Lonicera Hildebrantiana, 
and many others. As 


a climber, how- 

k )gle 


readily as deciduous trees if their shade is 
not too dense, and I know a specimen that 
is doing very well on a Scotch Fir. The 
weak point of this Hydrangea is that the 
flower-trusses are composed mainly of the 
small, fertile, inconspicuous blossoms that 
detract somewhat from the decorative 
effect of the plant, the large, white, sterile 
blooms being few, and carried around the 
edges of the truss. If any liybridiser were 
to take the plant in hand, and, eventually, 
succeed in eliminating the fertile blossoms 
producing sterile ones in their place, as 
has been done in the case of Hydrangea 
Hortensia, we should have a plant that 
would always command admiration, whether 
used as a wall-climber or for covering tree- 


The Potato-tree (Solanum 
erispum).—Although the beau¬ 
tiful Solanum erispurn, known 
as the Potato-tree, is generally 
classed as hardy, it is a trifle 
tender in many parts of the 
United Kingdom, and it is only 
in the milder parts that it is 
seen at its best, and then al¬ 
ways on a wall. When it does 
well it is a most ornamental 
wall plant, growing to some 
12 feet or more high, and giv¬ 
ing its beautiful blue or blue- 
purple flowers in considerable 
profusion, followed by the yel¬ 
lowish fruit. It is not gener¬ 
ally known that there are two 
forms, one of these being much 
superior to the other. The bet¬ 
ter of the two may be called an 
almost perpetual bloomer, its 
flowers being yielded in the 
warmer districts, such is in the 
milder Irish gardens, for ten 
months in the year. I believe 
that this variety is known as the 
Glasnevin variety, from its hav¬ 
ing been distributed from the Glasnevin 
Botanic Gardens, where it was found 
superior to others, and where it is in per¬ 
fect condition. It is also to be found at 
Lord Ardilaun’s and other good gardens in 
Ireland, besides in a few’ in England. It is 
worth looking out for, as this perpetual 
variety is much to be preferred to the ordi¬ 
nary one, which gives its blooms for a much 
shorter time, and never seems to flower with 
equal effect.—S. Arnott. 

Cutting back Habrothamnus (S. R .).—It is 
very possible that your Hardener has cut the Habro- 
thamnus back because it was shading the conserva¬ 
tory plants underneath too much. This thinning out 
of climbers ia very necessary now that the season is 
waning to admit light and air td the other occupants 
of the house. ZDCITV fMT II I IMl r MC AX 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -Those who are growing 
Chrysanthemums for supplying large blooms 
will now be selecting the buds of the Japan¬ 
ese varieties. The Incurved may wait a little 
longer. What are termed second crown-buds 
usually give the best blooms, and, when 
selected, all competing growths must be re¬ 
moved. The plants must be securely staked 
and tied, ami should be in the charge of one 
man only ; he should have had some training 
for the work. Boy labour will hardly do for 
this work. Liquid-manure may be given 
twice a week, varying the chemical stimulant 
with soot-w ater occasionally. Some believe 
in top-dressing with loam and some arti¬ 
ficial manure, others depending upon liquid 
stimulants only. I always find after apply¬ 
ing a top dressing the roots very soon take 
possession of it, and I think a little fresh 
food is helpful at this season. Traps should 
lie placed for earwigs. Hollow Bean-stalks 
in 8-inch lengths form handy places for the 
insects, and they arc easily blown out into 
boiling water. Sheets of paper crumpled up 
and placed among the foliage will attract 
them when they retire, and they can be 
easily shaken out and killed. Referring 
again to the liquid-manure supply, it is easy 
to overdo it, and if the roots get a check from 
too much stimulant mildew may appear and 
give trouble. Late struck cuttings make 
useful plants grown in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, and 1 rained to one stem, carrying one 
good flower. Fill baskets with suitable 
plants for autumn and winter blooming. 
There should be a surplus stock of wire-bas¬ 
kets if a large house has to be decorated. 
Seedling plants of Asparagus plumosus and 
A. Sprengeri will form the drooping cover¬ 
ing material, and the centre may be filled 
with flowering plants, including bulbs of 
various kinds or winter-flowering Begonias. 
The baskets may be filled and kept in another 
house till the plants flower, and then be 
taken to the conservatory. For the present, 
Achimenes and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
bright. The Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, 
and other early-flowering bulbs should have 
been potted, or, at least, the first batch 
should have been started. These may be 
started in batches to give a long succession. 
Climbers may be reduced, to give more light 
to the plants below. Fire-heat will not be 
required yet, and a little night air may be 
given for the present, unless the nights be¬ 
come very cold, then, of course, ventilators 
should Ik* closed, but opened again early in 
the morning. I believe in keeping green 
house plants outside as long as it is safe to 
do so. 

Stove.— Cal ad i urns have now finished their 
growth, and will soon begin to lose colour, 
when less water should be given, so that they 
may gradually go to rest. Other fine -foliaged 
plants, especially Palms, Crotons, An- 
thuriums, and Paudamis Veit chi having per¬ 
manent foliage will require free supplies of 
water when dry, but as the days are visibly 
shortening less water will be required now 
than during the hot weather. Regular firee 
will be necessary now 7 , as the nights have lately 
been cold, and the night temperature should 
not be permitted to fall below 60 degs. Fire- 
heat should not bo excessive ; from 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. will Ik* high enough through the 
winter. It is not wise to do much potting 
now. except, in the ease of young plants in 
small pots that might be crippled if not 
shifted into other pots ; but most plants may 
be carried through the winter in henlth by 
adding a little .stimulant to the water. Any 
good artificial plant-food may l>e used, and, 
by judicious feeding, a large plant may be 
kept in health for a long time in a compara¬ 
tively small pot. Late potting, combined 
with careless watering, will ruin a collection 
of plants in a short time by souring the soil. 
It will soon be time to gather the plants back 
to the stove from other structures where they 
have been placed temporarily. 

Ferns under glass. -Spores are ripening 
now, and may be eollected and sown. We 
use 6-inch pot's, and place 2 inches to 3 inches 
of drainage in the bottom, fill with yellow 
loam, make quite Am. soak withlwater, sow 
spejrqs on dump ‘Xrfao/TV^v* ■(3'fl(Pt K 't "' t * 1 i 


a square of glass, and place in shady position, 
each pot being stood in a saucer, and all 
watering done from the bottom by placing 
water in the saucers. Ferns will require lesS 
shade now. Where whiting and size are used 
the shade will be thinning down now from 
the effects of the weather, and need not be re¬ 
placed. Where blinds are used they will be 
rolled down when the sun is bright. Young 
plants in small pots should be moved into 
5-inch pots; plants in boxes can be potted 
off, and after repotting, all plants should be 
kept a little closer for a time. 

Tomatoes in cool-houses.— Where the 
house will be required in October for storing 
plants in, all plants should Ik* stopped now, 
•so that all, or nearly all, fruits should be 
ripe by the middle of October. Many gar¬ 
deners and nurserymen fill the house in sum¬ 
mer with Tomatoes as a catch crop, to be 
cleared in October, and by stopping all lead¬ 
ing shoots and reducing the leaves a little 
we may hasten the ripening of the crop. 
Where the crop is heavy, some artificial 
manure in the water will pay by adding to 
the weight of the crop and hastening the 
ripening. We are trying a few hundreds of 
plants outside again this year, and at pre¬ 
sent they are doing well, and some ripe fruits 
have been gathered from them. If Septem¬ 
ber is fairly dry, the crop will, probably, 
ripen well. The only chance with Tomatoes 
in cool-houses or outside is to plant early 
kinds only. 

Early vinery. —If the Grapes are to bo left 
in the vinery the ventilators must be covered 
with scrim or hexagon netting, to keep out 
wasps and flies. If there is a Grape-room 
the early-house may be cleared and the house 
thrown open night and day to complete the 
ripening of the wood. After the Grapes are 
cut the condition of the border should he 
seen to, and, if very dry, give a good soaking 
of water and wash the foliage. 

Late vinery. —Use a little heat to finish 
ripening. This will help all thick-skinned 
Grapes, especially if the weather is damp 
and the nights cold. If the Grapes have to 
hang on the Vines till Christmas, or later, 
cover the border with long litter, to keep 
down dust and prevent the escape of the 
moisture. All plants in pots should be taken 
out and nothing left in to create damp. 
Keep the air in motion by ventilation and a 
little fire-heat. 

Late Melons in frames.— There will, prob¬ 
ably, be warmth enough in the bed to finish 
the crop, if at all advanced. Give air early 
in the morning, just a little, to change the 
atmosphere, and increase it as the day ad¬ 
vances. Close earl} 7 . Not much watering 
will Ik* required now. as the roots are down 
in the manure-bed, and heavy waterings may 
bring on canker. If the ventilation lias been 
right., the foliage should be healthy and 
green. Elevate the fruits above the foliage, 
with nose to the north. 

Plants in the house. —Do not overwater 
things now. nor yet crowd anything. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are coming in, 
and will take the place of Fuchsias and Be¬ 
gonias. Retarded Lilies are always appre¬ 
ciated among Ferns, and there is plenty of 
Liliitm laneifolium without buying retarded 
bulbs. Vallotft purpurea (Scarborough 
Lilies) are very useful room plants, and are 
now coming into bloom, and will last some 
time where colour is wanted. 

Outdoor garden.— This i« usually the pro¬ 
pagator’s busy season. Budding and layer¬ 
ing. for the most part, should he finished, 
though dwarf Briers may yet be budded. 
By clearing a little earth away from the 
collar moist bark can be found. The modern 
gardener does not often layer Roses, blit it 
is not a bad method of propagating bush 
Roses where there is plenty of branches 
which can easily be made to reach the 
ground. All kinds of evergreen shrubs and 
Roses can he propagated now from cuttings 
under glass, and many of the summer de¬ 
corative plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Myrtles, etc., can be struck now 
in pots or boxes firmly filled with sandy soil; 
but if they have to remain in the cutting- 
boxes or pots through the winter do not 
crowd the cuttings, but let each have a 


separate existence and room to become 
sturdy. Cuttings of Pentstemons will root 
now plunged in cold, shaded pit or frame. 
A larger use might be made of tubs and 
baskets, as these can be placed just where a 
little colour is wanted. Among the plants 
which may be grown in tubs are Agapan- 
tliuses, Oleanders, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Sweet Peas, and 
Brugmansias. There is a good deal of work 
tidying up now which may be done. 

Fruit garden. —Summer pruning should be 
finished now, as there will be no further 
growth. Where fruit borders have been 
mulched with manure during the hot weather 
the manure may be raked off now, as it will 
not do to permit it to he worked into the 
border. Too much manure w ill lead to gross 
growth that will not ripen. The best 
manure is top-spit loam, to include the turf 
from a sheep-run or common. This is the 
season for taking stock of the fruit-trees and 
marking those which ought to be removed or 
root-pruned. We are a conservative people, 
especially as regards old fruit-trees. To 
have fine fruit the old trees must be removed, 
and young trees planted from time to time. 
There is a good deal of the woolly-aphis on 
the Apple-trees in some gardens. This is bet¬ 
ter known as American-blight. It is quite 
possible to get rid of it by persistently touch¬ 
ing it up with a small brush dipped in para¬ 
ffin and applied to the white, fluffy patches. 
All fruits should be gathered When they part 
easily from the stalk. Plums are a heavy 
crop in many gardens, and may be used for 
jam-making a little before they are ripe. 
Deal with the heavily-laden trees in this way 
by thinning the crop. 

Vegetable garden. —It is too late to sow 
French Beans outside, but should there hap¬ 
pen to be a Melon-bed where the Melons have 
been cut-, if the soil is levelled and made a 
little firm, rows of an early variety of French 
Bean may be planted 18 inches apart, and a 
very useful crop may be obtained after the 
frost, has destroyed those outside. Mush- 
room-beds may be made up indoors now, but 
the Mushroom-house should be thoroughly 
cleaned and liniewashed before a bed is 
started, and if there is any old manure the 
remains of old beds, clear everything out, 
and if there have been woodlice or other in¬ 
sects in the house, pour boiling water into 
the cracks and crevices, so that a clean start 
may be made. If suitable manure is scarce, 
which in these days of motors taking the 
place of the horse is not unlikely, mix a fifth 
part of good loam with the fresh stable- 
manure, and blend all together, and after 
twice turning make up the beds. By mixing 
loam with the manure in the proportion 
stated the preparatory period may be short¬ 
ened. Celery will require free supplies of 
water, unless rain comes soon, as the ground 
is very dry. A thorough soaking should be 
given ' before earthing up. Late Celery 
should not be earthed up till some progress 
lias been made, as the banks of earth check 
the growth. Plant out Lettuces and En¬ 
dives, and keep them moist. A good bed of 
Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce will be useful 
for autumn salads. The seeds may Ik? sown 
thinly, and then thinned to 6 inches. Spread 
a little old Mushroom manure among the 
plants. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 7th.- Cuttings of various Roses 
are being planted now on borders partinllv 
shaded and sheltered by walls. Liquid- 
manure is being applied to beds of autumnal- 
blooming Roses. Re-arranged Palm-house 
and repotted a few plants which arc pot- 
bound. but only a small shift has been given. 
The watering will be in careful hands. 
Planted several beds of named Pink*;, also a 
good breadth of white kinds, chiefly Her 
Majesty. These are pulled to piece* at this 
season and planted firmly in masses for 
cutting. 

September 8th .—A good deal of time is 
taken up now with what may be termed tidy¬ 
ing up flower-bed* and borders, aml-the mow¬ 
ing machine must, still—go. its usual weekly 
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rouud. Early bulbs are being planted and 
potted, as I believe in early planting, especi¬ 
ally of Narcissi, Crocuses, Snowdrops, and 
Hyacinths. Tulips may wait a bit, as the 
beds for those cannot be cleared yet. We are 
still taking Pelargonium and other cuttings, 
as all the stock cannot be secured at once. 

September 9th. —Made a further sowing of 
Cauliflower. Both early and late kinds are 
sown now. Early Erfurt is a good variety^ 
The weather being dry, the lied was tho J 
roughly soaked with water. The seed was 
sown in drills. Every autumn Roses are 
planted in considerable numbers.- and the 
ground is now being manured ami trenched 
up to give time for settling. Shall plant in 
November, probably, early in the month. 

September 10th. —Roses intended far flower¬ 
ing in pots have been repotted where iteces-l 
sary and top-dressed where repotting is not 
required. They will, of course, remain out- 
aide for the time being. Several fruit-trees 
have been marked for root-pruning, and the 
work will be done shortly. Orchard-house 
trees have been repotted where necessary in 
good loam and manure mixed with a little 
soot, bone-meal, and old mortar, '.the Whole 
being well blended and the potting very firm. 
The pots are standing on an ash bed sur¬ 
rounded with litter. 

September llth.— From the middle of Sep¬ 
tember to the end of October is a good 
time for transplanting evergreens, and we 
generally have work of this kind to do, and 
as soon as rain comes to soften the ground 
we shall make a start. A few large speci¬ 
mens will have a trench made round them 
to cut the roots. The trench will then be 
filled up with good soil, rammed in firm, 
and left till next year. They may then be 
moved with safety. Lawson’s Cypress and 
Austrian Pines move badly, if large, unless 
treated in this way. 

September 12th.— Shifted on Begonias of 
the winter-flowering section, Glorie de Lor¬ 
raine being one of the most useful of these. 
Those will be kept in a warm, shady green¬ 
house for the present. Poinsettias and 
Euphorbias also have had a shift. Inserted 
the spade round plants of Salvia grandiflora 
and Eupatorium odoratnm, to prepare them 
for potting up shortly. Arums that were 
planted out are being potted up. They will 
be placed in a cold-pit and shaded till the 
roots become active. Planted a pit with 
dwarf French Beans. Sowed Mignonette in 
pots for winter blooming. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry post-mortems —Wo have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 11U, Icknield .street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for caeli, subject 
to the report, appearing in Gardknino Iu.ustratkd. 
I>t*ad bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the foe of one shilling, 
and not to our cilice - and should reach him not. Inter 
than the Saturday before dale of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vioiM to death, also- how the birds have been fed. 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further lo6se8. Letters 
should he sent separately. 

Black chicken (71. D. M. TV).—This 
chicken had tulierculru* lung disease, and, 
no doubt, had been suffering for some time 
without showing any symptoms. It in 
a very emaciated condition. There was no 
sign of any accident.: the swelling referred 
to was tuberculous in origin. 1 think it 
would he wise to remove the other chickens 
you refer to, by way of precaution, as the 
complaint is contagious. Treatment consists 
in removal to fresh ground, open-air room¬ 
ing, giving some steel or iron tonic to 
all the birds, lest others contract it. Any 
birds which do develop it may be given cod- 
liver oil and quinine in capsules, and similar 
tonics. — J. Freeman. 

Black hen (If. L. Davis i. —The symptoms 
you describe are those of liver disease, and 
this is what caused the death of the hen. 
No doubt, the others you mention have 
been suffering in the same wav. ThiB com¬ 
plaint is more prevalent just at tile time 
of moulting than at p*;ijJ<|{j>f the 


year, and I have known cases in which 
dozens of birds have died off in the 6ame 
way. The best tiling to do is to give some 
stimulating medicine and keep the birds on 
the move as much as possible (provided the 
weather does not turn wet’ in which event 
they need to be protected from chills). 
Give them some good pottltry “liver ’ 
powder in 'their soft food every ‘morning, 
and some form of iron tonic in their drink¬ 
ing water: the former is to clear the sys¬ 
tem and the latter to help them to bring 
out the new plumage rapidly.—J. Fpeeman. 

Buff Orpington hen (Mrs. Hahnemann). 
- This lien died of congestion of the liver, 
which generally is due to overfeeding (especi¬ 
ally with corn). Probably, the same trouble 
explains the other losses you have sustained. 
I should advise you to lessen the allowance 
of food, and remove the fowls, if possible, to 
fresh ground. By way of medicine, give some 
liver-powder in their soft food every few 
days, and also-give a steel or iron tonic in 
the drinking water. This hen, I may remark, 
was an old one, and poultry are more sub¬ 
ject to this complaint as they get older. It 
is especially fatal-to them during the summer 
time, when they are beginning to moult.— 
J. Freeman. 

Wild rabbits dying (J. Laivrancc). —Your 
letter ituly ( t;o\bat)d, but up to the tinie of 
sending in. replieA-no rabbit .has ..been re¬ 
ceived. It is, of course, most necessary 
(more so ih the case of rabbits than of birds) 
that I should have as. Ij’.esli a specimen as 
passible, and it might be best, for yon to 
shoot one instead of waiting for one already 
dead, as, apparently, there is sojhe fatal 
disease in the warren.— John Freeman. 


BIRDS. 

Homing pigeon (A. Kingsbury).—This 
bird died of acute indigestion, brought about 
by congestion of the liver. I should think 
this is to be explained by feeding on Indian 
corn, and most likely that is the cause of the 
death of the fowl you mention. As to treat¬ 
ment, I should advise you to stop Indian 
corn all round, both for poultry and pigeons. 
Dose.the former with some liver powder in 
tlieir soft food, and the latter with an iron 
tonic in their drinking water. -t-John Free¬ 
man. 

Thrush moulting (T. 0. JT.).— Give 

bread-and-milk but sparingly,- and very 
particular to see that it is quite freshly made 
and sweet. If yon have )>een feeding freely 
upon the above, reduce the allowance gradu¬ 
ally. Many experienced'bird-men never give 
bread-and-milk to thrushes. Only lean meat 
should he given .-never fat. Thrushes bene 
fit greatly by being given a small, freshly-cut 
turf'- or handfhl of short Grass frequently. 
Add to your usual bill offare one of the pre¬ 
pared lark foods upon the market and meal¬ 
worms. Your bird will soon moult satisfac¬ 
torily. With regard to the lianging Out-of- 
doors upon a south wall, remember that birds 
are best hung in the shade during the middle 
of-the day, when the sunshine happens to bo 
very fierce.— J. T. Bird. 

The Java sparrow (Dorothy Thorold)..— 
Tn all probability your birds are the grey 
variety of the Java sparrow, and arc amongst 
the best of all . foreign eage-birds. The 
trouble complained of may lie partly due to 
either ,, unsuitable feeding or the presence 
of par a Kites. llovv do you feed the birds? 
The food should consist, of mixed bird seeds, 
as put up for,aale for finch-feeding, and to bo 
iiad from any bird store and many grocers. 
In addition to such seeds the birds require a 
liberal allowance of freshly-gathered green¬ 
stuff, such as Watercress, Lettuce, Groundsel, 
duckweed, etc.—daily. The floor of the cage 
should be kept scrupulously clean, and well 
covered with sharp sand. If mites have to 
be reckoned with, the birds should bo well 
and carefully dusted upon the skin under the 
feathers with Pyretlirum powder, and should 
then l>e placed in temporary quarters until 
the cage is dipped overhead in boiling water 
for a few seconds, returning the birds again 
when the cage becomes,quite..dry and cold.i 


The scurfy legs are caused by uncleanliness, 
either now or liefore the birds came into your 
possession. To cure, see that the perches 
are kept scrupulously clean, and rub the 
legs sparingly with vaseline every third day 
until a cure is effected. Tn all probability, 
successful separation might be effected Sy 
housing the birds in a double breeding cage 
and inserting a wired slide between them.— 
J. T. Bird. 

Death of budgerigar (E. Webster).— The 
bird died through a stoppage, which might be 
brought on by lack of variety in the diet. 
With respect to your remaining bird, add to 
the bill of fare parrot food, also ripe fruit, 
and nuts,-but. make the change gradually at 
the start. The birds also relish a little sweet 
biscuit. During warm weather the change 
from room to hall, if only made occasionally, 
should not harm the birds, but it is not ad¬ 
visable to subject any foreign variety of bird 
to frequeut change of temperature. As your 
remaining bird seemed “quite happy” at the 
time of writing, he will, probably, remain so, 
but you would do well to provide him with a 
mate. These birds frequently nest during the 
winter half of the year, and the young are 
generally reared. The cage used should be 
a roomy otie, and of the. box type.—J. T. 
Bird. , 

A foreign bird.—I Have a bird that I brought 
from the Argentine, hoping it would live in an aviary 
with canaries, but was told that it would kill them 
all. It lias a very strong beak, and ia about the size 
of a thrush": name—King-of the Woods. Can any 
of your readers tell me of any bird, English or 
foreign, which would live at peace with him in an 
qut-of-doors aviary?—M rs. Francks. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Bees swarming.—I had ft second swarm of bees, 
which, instead of settling at homo. Hew off to a 
neighbour's garden in which stood an empty frame, 
with bare and foundation combs. I followed tin* 
bees, and was in time to see them enter my neigh¬ 
bour's frame, and on demanding my bets I was not 
allowed to remove them. In the end I accepted five 
shillings for them, as my neighbour threatened that 
if 1 did pot accept that sum, and insisted still on 
having the bees, he would take the top off the frame 
and let' the bees go. Kindly give me your opinion on 
this matter, in order that 1 may know how to act in 
future should such a thing occur again.—FER0U8. 

[Hive bees are property, and may be the 
subject of larceny, and so, when such 
fctees leave their homos and go on the 
land of another, they do not become the 
property of that other, nnd in Ibis the same 
rule is followed as in the oa.se of domesti¬ 
cated animals. Custom usually allows the 
owner of a swarm to follow it in immediate 
pursuit nnd retake it where he can find it, 
hut he is probably liable to an action of 
fivi'L trespass at the suit of the occupier of 
the land to which the bees have gone.] 
Libel upon former employ^ (Horti). 
Yes,‘it would appear from what you sav that 
you are entitled to bring an action for libel, 
hut'ifc is very necessary in all such eases to 
go fully into details, and I should, therefore, 
advise you to go and see a solicitor, and 
leave him to deal with the matter. He may 
be able to get a public apology and payment 
of costs, which is, of course, all you want.— 
Barrister. 

BOOKS. 

“WITH GOD IN MY GARDEN.”* 

It was a good idea to teach moral duty to 
children of country folk by means of parables 
drawn from the garden in simple language 
and homely illustration. The hook contains 
fifty-two such addresses, delivered to children 
of various ages as part of the regular Sunday 
morning worship. 


Book on fruit-tree pruning (H . II. AM. ^ on 

will, no doubt, find the information you want on the 
pruning of both wall and standard fruit-trees in 
“The Handy Book of Priming." J. Fdale. inclu¬ 
sive of chapters on grafting and budding, price, per 
post la. 9d. You should also get “ Fruit Culture for 
Amateurs,'' price 10d. These can he had through 
any bookseller. Whilst hooks are helpful, they often 
need some assistance in practical demonstration in 
nrimihg. afid, indeed, one or two such lessons with 
trees is often better than any book learning. _ 

* V Withrfbd in Mv Garden." Leonard E. Dow- 
sett. U. If. Allenson, Ltd , 1 H._ Flee' streef. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents folloio these 
r .?. : communications should be clearly and concisely 

written on one side of the paper only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumioalstreet, Uolbom, 
London, JS.C. Letters on business should l>e sent to the 
"ublibueb. name and address of the sender are 

required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used tnthe paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should lie sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as .Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folio win / 
the. receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
o’ cadi siihject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as /lowers 
ami fruit—if to be. had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
tune should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Insects on roots (C. V.).—I rnn sorry to say that 
when the piece of root reached me 1 was unable to 
detect any insects on it. Would you kindly send up 
some more specimens in a little box. They would 
then travel more safely.—G. 8. S. 

Bulbs in the north.— You still tell us nothing 
of what heat, you can command, and it is quite im¬ 
possible to have bulbs in bloom unless you have a 
well heated house, more especially at the time you 
say—January and February. Gladiolus tristis can be 
had from any bulb merchant, but we doubt whether 
you could procure it in any quantity. 

Improving a collection of Roses ( Millard ).— 
The varieties you have are mostly good, and there 
aro but few we should replace with others. The sorts 
we should discard are: Mme. Cade,au Ramey, 
Hom£rc, Devonien&is, Gruss an Trplitz, Snleil d'Or, 
Ards Pillar. La France de 'HD, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Fisher Holmes, and Marie Baumann; and replace 
these with Joseph Hill, Doan Hole, Marquise dc 
Ninety, Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Win. Sheun, Melanie 
Smipcrfc, Hugh Dickson, Commandant Felix Faure, 
George LaJng Paul, and Richmond. 

Caustic alkali solution (T. Tid«well).-lt you 
only wish to make a small quantity, dissolve $ lb. of 
caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add \ lb. of 
commercial potash (peariash), stir well, then mix 
both, adding enough water to make 5 gallons of 
solution. Apply to large sterna with a brush, and to 
the small branches in the form of a spray with a 
syringe or engine. Take care it does not touch the 
bare hands or the clothes. You must also bear in 
mind that the above can only be used when the trees 
are at Test. 


Weed in lawn (F. S. L., Torquay).— Yes; the 
wood you send specimens of in the Yarrow (Achillea 
Millefolium). Your soil is evidently very poor, and 
your best course is to have your lawn dug deeply 
early in the autumn, incorporating, as the work goes 
on, plenty of good rotten manure, and at the same 
time clearing out the weed. After the 6oil lias be¬ 
come firm you can, having well trodden and levelled 
the surface, retnrf it if you can get good dean turf 
in your neighbourhood. Should you fail to do this, 
then you can sow it down with Grass-seed next April. 
Do r.ot use seed from a hayloft, as this is full of 
weed-seeds, which will cause infinite trouble in a 
year or two. 

Tropeeoleum speciosum (Garni qh). —Tn the 
majority of gardens the plant dies down naturally 
late in the autumn, and if indifferent behaviour, 
growth ami flowering are the result of the plant re¬ 
maining evergreen you will he fully justified in cut¬ 
ting it down each year—indeed, the best screen-like 
mantle the plant is capable of producing is the out¬ 
come of annual free growth from the base. You will 
need exercise some patience with this somewhat fasti¬ 
dious subject, keeping it cool about the surface and 
sheltered from strong sun. Allow the plants to 
remain green till quite late in November, as this 
means greater strength to the roots. Dusting with 
fresh soot or lime, or both mixed, and hand-picking 
are the best remedies against the repeated attacks 
of the caterpillars. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins on a sonth wall 

(K. M .).—This Rose would do well if planted against 
a south wall, provided you prepare for it a good 
deep border wherein its roots may strike down and 
be well supplied with food. Nearly all the Wichu- 
raiana tribe succeed admirably when grown upon 
walls. bu>t their period of flowering is short. We 
should not hesitate to plant some of the beautiful 
Noisette and Tea Roses in such a position. Such 
sorts as Reve d'Or, Mme. Alfred C’arriere, Ophirie, 
Golden Queen, Mme. Jules Gravereaux. Climbing 
Niphetos, Online Foresticr, Souvr. de L. Viennot 
etc., should thrive beautifully, but they must have a 
border of good soil, of at least S feet in depth, and 
the pi arts should be well watered once or twice a 
week from May to August, alternating plain water 
with weak liquid-manure. Cratiegus Pyracantha 
would thrive very well, but such a wall is worthy of 
something better. 


Carnations failing (A. R. C .).-The failure 
the Carnation-plants is due to an attack of fungi 
the spores of which obtain a resting-place on tl 
sterns and presently become active, with fatal r 
suits to toe plant or that portion of it within the i 
Alienee of the attack. At times the main stem 
attacked, and then the entire plant, perish 
was the case with the laKorplani forwa ' 
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at present known are: (1) Lime and sulphur in equal 
parts, to be lightly dusted about the stems from 
time to time. (2) Sulphur in solution, with soft-soap 
added, first mixing a small handful of the former 
into a thick mustard-like paste, and dissolving two 
ounces of the soap in hot wter, then mix all together 
and syringe the 6tems freely. (3) Sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, one ounce of which dissolved in rain-water will 
make sufficient for 2$ gallons. In either case these 
should be applied early in the season, and subse¬ 
quently at fortnightly intervals, with a view to keep¬ 
ing the fungua at bay. 

Clematis Jackmani (Hugo S. Tayler).—\t is dif¬ 
ficult to say with any certainty what is the cause of 
the failure, some attributing it to a fungoid attack 
at the base of the plant, while others regard it as a 
sort of mysterious innate weakness to which this 
particular section is very prone. So far as cultiva¬ 
tion goes, it is best to plant in a rich and deep soil, 
with ample drainage, taking care to bury the stem 
2 inches or 3 inches deep to encourage rooting near 
the point of union. Another important matter is 
moisture, mid frequently the plants, when put out 
near a house wall, become unduly dry, and should be 
occasionally soaked with water. Many of the failing 
plants we have seen have had the union of stock and 
scion exposed at the surface like your own, and such 
as these are liable to all possible ills, and likewise 
the visits of domestic animals. If you are troubled 
by such as these, place a piece of wire-netting around 
the plant to ward off the attack, and cats may do 
much mischief with their paws as well. Another 
time do not allow the young plants to flower during 
the first year. 

Hippeastrum aulicum (M. 2V.).—The name of 
the flower you send is Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) auli¬ 
cum. a native of Brazil, from whence it was first in¬ 
troduced in 1810. It is one of the most easily grown 
of the numerous forms of Hippeastrum or Amaryllis 
that we have in our gardens. It needs the tempera¬ 
ture of what is commonly referred to as an inter¬ 
mediate house—that is to say. a structure whose 
lowest winter temperature does not fall below 
48 degs. to 60 degs. It will often flower in the 
autumn or well on into the winter months. Such 
being the case, if you need it to bloom at that time, 
it must not be dried off, but, on the other hand, it 
may be gradually ripened and kept dry during the 
winter to start again in the spring. You will by this 
see that it is of a very accommodating nature, and 
it will remain in the same pot for some years without 
repotting, provided the compost remains sweet and 
good. If the bulbs need repotting it should be done 
early in the year before growth recommences; but if 
they are not repotted, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure during the growing season will be helpful. 
After the month of May is over it will uot require 
any fire heat till t he spring. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Solanum jasminoirlea (F. C. Bray ).—Do not cut 
back this. If you have a sharp frost during the 
winter this will cut it hack, and the more foliage is 
left on the plant the less likelihood of the inner 
shoots being injured. Any portions blackeiied and 
shrivelled by the frost should not he removed until 
the plant starts into growth in the spring, when 
they may be cut buck to the living wood. If the 
frost does not injure it, then simply thin out the 
growths where too thick, and spur the others back 
in January or February. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-tree-leaves in bad condition ( Islip).— 
Judging from the leave* you send us the Pear-tree 
has been severely attacked by red-spider, evidently 
caused by dryness at the roots. You should at once 
give a thorough soaking of water, allowing this to 
drain through a mulch of rotten-manure. At the 
same time wash the foliage well with a garden en¬ 
gine. In the winter, when the foliage has fallen, 
dress the tree with the caustic alkali solution so 
often referred to in these pages. 

Plum-trees in bad condition (II. T. Jl.).— Judg¬ 
ing from the leaves yon send us, your trees have had 
a very severe attack of black-fly. Rake up all the 
leaves and burn them, and when they have ail fallen, 
syringe the trees with the caustic alkali solution so 
often recommended in these pages. Next spring, 
when you see any traces of the pest, syringe the 
trees with Quassia extract and soft soap or paraffin 
emulsion. The trees may be overgrown, in which 
ease seme thinning of the branches will also do good. 
You should ask a practical man in the district to 
look at them and advise you. 

Pears cracking (Miss Ellicombe ).—When Pears 
crack it is conclusive evidence that the roots are in 
sour or crude toil, and fail to find the needful food 
element*. Your only remedy is to lift the trees care¬ 
fully, preserving every possible piece of lateral root, 
cutting clean off ali downward roots, then replant¬ 
ing. Before doing t-hat, throw out several inches 
depth of the under soil, and wheel ft away, replac¬ 
ing with fresh soil from the vegetable quarter, then 
replanting, keeping the roots rather nearer the sur¬ 
face than before. Also replace the top soil in each 
case with fresh, and before filling in have it well 
pulverised. If you can add some wcod-ashes, bone 
dust, and lime rubbish, it will be helpful. After the 
soil has settled down lay a mulching of long manure 
over the roots. We cannot name from such speci¬ 
mens as you send. 

VEGETABLES. 

Gas-lime and soil (F . A. S .).—The sample of 
soil sent, necessarily very dry now, evidences the 
presence in it of lime in quantity. Unless the soil is 
sour or wet and contains fungus, breeding Cabbage 
and Turnip-club, or various vegetable diseases, or has 
in it grubs or wireworm, we should not employ so 
drastic a dressing as gas-lime. It would seem as if 
you had manured almost too liberally, and, perhaps, 
have not worked the soil sufficiently deep. To Re- 
cure good vegetable crops on any soil it is needful to 
work the ground to a depth of from 18 inches to 
24 inches. If your surface-soil is shallow'—that Is, 


but about 12 inches deep—at least it will pay you to 
break up the base or subsoil whatever it may lie, 
another 10 inches or 12 inches, working manure 
into it, as in time thut exposed to the air, and being 
manured, will become fertile soil also. Expose your 
ground in a Tough way to the elements this winter, 
and use animal manure rather less liberally on it for 
next year’s crops. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. K. Tidy. —All would depend on the size of the 
Everlasting Pea. As for the Lilac, the suckers, un¬ 
less the plant is on own roots, are probably Privct.cn 
which the Lilac is grafted. Yes, if you get the* 
climbing varieties. When sending queries, please read 
our rules as to putting each one on a separate sheet 

of paper.- B. C. Thomasset.—Yes; Tainarix tetran* 

dra should answer. Try also T. gallica and T. an- 

gliea, a form of T. gallica.- Landlord .—Not a 

gardening question.- Grindon .—You have a largo 

choice in the way of bulbs, such as Daffodils, Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus^, etc., while there are also 
8 pira:a3, Dielytra epectabilis, Solomon’s Seal, etc. 
Shrubs, too, such as Lilacs, Prunus, Azalea mollis, 
Rhododendrons, etc., may be had in bloom in the 
early .spring from such a house. Yrak. — You can¬ 
not do better than grow dwarf plants, such as Carna¬ 
tions, Pinks, Tufted Pansies, Heliunlhemums, and 

such like.- R. Ouien $.—Kindly say w’nat Echeveria 

you are referring to.- K. M. We cannot, owing to 

bud writing, quite make out the name of the weed 
you refer to. Do you mean the Horse-tail (Kqui- 
sttturn)?- A. Jl. C .—Gi t. Johnson’s “ Gardeners’ Dic¬ 

tionary.” the latest edition, through any bookseller. 

- S. G.— \\e have no doubt that an overdose of 

artificial manure in the soil lias been the cause of 
failure. You have practically burned up all the 
roots. Over-watering may have had something to do 
with it. We doubt whether the plants will recover 

sufficiently to produce any good flowers.- H.F.E.C. 

—The only thing we can suggest is that the soil in 
which the plant is growing is exhausted, or it may he 
that dryness at the roots may be the cause. We had 
a large plant go off in the same way, and, although 
there were odd pieces alive, it gradually failed, arid 
we had to pull it up and replace with another. The 
plant we refer to had been planted about twenty- 
one years. We know of another specimen which hits 
been planted for the same number of years which has 

also gone off in the same way.- S. Filton.—Hvo 

reply to F. Wynne, in our issue of July 25th, page 
314, re ” Bottling Green Peas.” A copy can be had 

from the publisher, post free, for Hd.- T. 11— No 

amount of cinders will do the tennis-court any good. 
What it want* is proper drainage, nnd until this >s 

done no good will follow.-H\ M. R.— No: you can 

never expect to grow Pines and other tropical fruits 
you mention in England with any hope of profit. 
The cultivation of Pine-apples in England lias mostly 
been given up. as the foreign Pines can now be had 
so cheaply. In a few gentlemen’s gardens they arc 

still grown.- Mrs. Ties field Cookxon.— You will' find 

an article dealing with the culture of Campanula 
pyramidalis in our issue of September 28th, 1907. 
page 405. A copy can be had from the publisher, 
post free, for ljd. See also page 392. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 


Names of plants..— Mrs. Godlcy.— Clematis inte- 

grifolia. We do not reply to queries by post.- 

Miss Ellirnore.—Reties too crushed to identify with 

any certainty.- Mrs. Dell.- French Honeysuckle 

(Hedysarum coronarium).- Scraper.—1, Salsafy or 

Scorzcuiera, cannot say which without roots; 2 and 3, 
must see matured plants; 4. specimens insufficient: 
5, Chinese Cabbage. You ought to procure a copy of 
” Vegetable Garden,’’ which deals fully with veget¬ 
ables of all kinds. - A. E. L— 1, Box Thorn (Ly- 

cium europwum); 2, Deciduous Cypress (Taxodium 

distiehum).- J. G. Houseman. — 1 , Hedychitim 

coronarium; 2, Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis).- 

A. B. €.— 1, Seduin Ewersi; 2, Begonia Ingraini; 
3, Fuchsia proeumbens; 4. Xillandsia sp.; 5, Please 

send fertile frond; C, Phlehodium aureuin.-lfm. 

Ogy.—l, Lysimachia vulgaris; 2, Golden Rod (Soli- 
dago Virgaurea); 8, Jerusalem Sage (Ph loin is fruti- 
cosa); 4, Bctony (Stachys Betonica); 5, Antennarm 
margaritacea; 6, Rose too crushed to identify; 7. 
Arum italicuiu, or it may he Arum nmculatum* well 

grown; must see the foliage to be quite euro. - Clay 

Soil. —Specimen insufficient; 2. Without cones, we 
think it is the Bald Cypress (Taxodium distiehum); 

3. Stflphylen colehica.- A. M. Walker. -The Yellow 

Fumitory (Corydalis lutea).-T. A. Hyde.— Clem- 

dendron fretidum eyn. C. Bungei.- Blackwood.- 

Chrys. carly-floweTiug Mine. Marie Masse: 2. The 
leaf you send is not that of Incarvllloa, hut that of 
a Pyretbrum; S, Please send more complete speci¬ 
men.- James I. Bryson.— The Japanese Wineberry 

(Rubus phoenicolasius). 

Names of fruit. J. A. 3/.—Plums: l. Princo of 
Wales; 2. McLaughlin’s Gage: 3, Victoria. When 
sending Plums for name it is always advisable to send 
a piece of wood, ns this is a great help in the nam¬ 
ing.- Brampton.—Pear Louise Bonne. When send¬ 

ing fruit, please read our rules ns to the number we 
require, and also note that ripe specimens must be 

sent.- -S.— Leave the fruit as long n6 you can on 

the tree, and when you find that on being lifted up 
it parts freely from the tree gather it. Please send 
us three specimens then, and we will then try an<1 
name it for you. Kindly read our rules as to frut| 

naming.-- Alfred Manning.— Plum Diamond. In this 

Plum the flesh separates with difficulty from tliw 
stone. 


deen .—Catalogue of Flower-roots. -Dobbie arid Co 

Rothesay.— Autumn Catalogue-. -R. II. Bath, Ltd 

Wisbech. — Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural' Note 

of Choice Bulbs, etc. -Webb and Sons. Stonrhrulp* 

- Ptlib Catalogue. 2nd edition. * 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

So Far ns concerns the two ‘‘magnificent 
bulbs” of the above Lily, referred to by your 
correspondent, Frank Wynne, at page 350. 
there is not the smallest doubt in my own 
mind that their size—obviously flowering- 
size bulbs—and the fact that they were- not 
established in their respective positions, are 
the chief causes of the failure recorded. Your 
correspondent hitherto has planted much 
smaller bulbs, and the time that has elapsed 
between planting and flowering has made all 
the difference between success and failure. 
The huge bulbs of more than 2 lb. weight 
had, doubtless, been denuded of all their 
root fibres, for convenience in packing and 
the like, and this was but the beginning of 
the end. Hence, monster bulbs on these 
lines are but a delusion and a snare, and, 
apart from being directly disappointing, as 
in the present instance, could not in any 
degree have fairly represented the noble and 
unique Lily under notice. The plants may 
or may not have come under the influence of 
the Lily-disease, but this is not the primary 
cause of the failure—rather the weak condi¬ 
tion of tlie plants in an endeavour to do an 
impossible thing might predispose the plants 
to attack. Dry winds, scorching hot sun, 
und insufficient supplies of root moisture and 
a general lack of nourishment to the plant, 
lieeause of the very limited or defective root- 
action in the case, may each and all be re¬ 
garded as contributory causes. The l>?st 
type of bulb for planting is the seedling when 
about half-grown—in other words, when 
about three years old. Such as these, given 
the best conditions, would flower three or 
four years later, and would, therefore, at 
flowering-time possess the advantage of the 
stored-up energies of that period, whilst fully 
established in the flowering position into the 
bargain. If readers of Gardening were to 
adopt the half-grown bulb as the best size 
to plant, quite treble the number could be 
obtained, and then by planting a smaller lot 
each year till the first planted lot began to 
bloom, an annual feast of this noble Lily 
would be secured at quite a small cost. Then, 
by making free? plantings of the offsets from 
the flowering plants no single year should be 
without a few of the unique spikes of bloom. 
The whole thing resolves itself into a little 
management at the start, and some patience, 
the latter to be presently repaid a hundred¬ 
fold. 

The finest spikes of this Lily are usually 
the outcome of method and good culture, and 
the difference between a 4-feet high spike 
with three or four flowers and a 10 feet high 
spike with treble the number, but represents 
the varying degrees of mismanagement al- 
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ready hinted at. It is recorded somewhere 
of the late G. F. Wilson, that when dealing 
with Lilies in his experimental garden at 
Wislev, he sowed the seeds of this and other 
species broadcast, and never disturbed them. 
Iu this way, doubtless, much seed was lost, 
but the method of thus sowing the seeds 
went far to show that this greatest of amateur 
Lily-growers was a believer in getting the 
plants early established in their positions. 
Such a method of procedure would not suit 
every garden, but the adoption of the prin¬ 
ciple modified will be well repaid. Lilium 
giganteum delights in generous fare, with 
ample supplies of moisture and liquid-manure 
to prolong the leaf growth as much as pos¬ 
sible each year, from the planting-time on¬ 
wards. The greater the depth of soil and 
attention given, the more majestic will be 
the flowering, and, under the best conditions, 
it is a giant indeed. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


TROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM. 

This, known as the Flame-flower, is a veri¬ 
table weed in Scotland, where it may be seen 
iri the late summer veiling buildings with 
sheets of glowing vermilion. In the south, 
however, it often proves an exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult plant to grow, though, since it is a 
native of Chili, it would naturally be ex¬ 
pected to succeed better in a warmer locality 
than in the colder north. Holes 2 feet deep 
and 2 feet across should be dug and filled 
with sandy peat, and the long, thin tubers 
planted in this. In certain gardens in the 
south-west it does well, but in many others 
is an absolute failure. In one garden it was 
planted with great care, in specially prepared 
compost, in several positions, and a few roots 
being left over, these were placed in a cut 
made by a spade beneath a Rhododendron 
bush, without any preparation of the eoil. 
In a few years all the carefully-planted tubers 
had disappeared, and it was thought that the 
plant was lost to the garden, when, one day, 
a glimpse of scarlet was observed on the top 
of a Rhododendron, and it was found that 
the carelessly-planted and forgotten tubers 
had thrown up shoots that had clambered to 
the top of the bush. This plant increased in 
beauty for many years, and is still in the 
best of health. This Tropceolum often does 
extremely well when planted beneath an ever¬ 
green hedge. In a garden in a Devon town 
the tennis lawn is bounded on one side by a 
tall hedge of Berberis stenophvlla, beneath 
which this Tropaeolum is planted. In the 
spring the long, arching shoots of the Ber¬ 
beris are studded with brilliant orange 
flowers, and when these are past their best 
they are cut back. Then the Tropceolum 
spreads its trailing growths over the hedge, 
and soon transforms it to a wall of living 
scarlet. In another garden in the same 
neighbourhood it has grown superbly on a 
north wall, and is still, after many weeks of 


brilliance, in flower. Unfortunately, in my 
own garden, I have been unable to establish 
it, although it has been planted in sandy 
peat on the north 6ide of a hedge of Solanum 
jasminoides, where its roots are in constant 
shade, and where it has been copiously 
watered, but though it has been tried three 
times, it loses its vigour and dies after the 
first year. This Tropieolum has been found 
to succeed even in the north of Norway. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


THE BLUE ROCK BINDWEED 
(Convolvulus mauritanicus). 
Although generally cultivated as a basket 
plant at present, this lovely Bindweed is ono 
of the finest of rock plants in the warmer 
districts of the United Kingdom, although it 
cannot be considered hardy enough for the 
colder parts. While it grows freely enough, 
it is not so obtrusive as many of its allied 
plants, and its pretty leaves and large, flat 
flowers of a beautiful shade of purplish-blue 
are delightful trailing over stones on the 
rock garden or covering some dry and sunny 
bank. I think I have never seen it more 
beautiful than in the Glasnevin Botanio 
Gardens the other day, when it was revelling 
in the heat and sunshine of one of the finest 
days of early August, although some other 
things were beginning to suffer from drought. 
It likes a rather dry soil, but its roots ap¬ 
preciate the coolness of the stones, like many 
other plants of its class. At Glasnevin Mr. 
Moore appreciates it trailing about, and says 
he cannot well have too much of it. The 
plant is in itself of a pendent habit, so that 
it lends itself well to such purposes as have 
been already indicated, and, probably, a 
little protection in winter would pull it 
through in many winters. It can be raised 
from seeds or by division. 

S. Arnott. 

[The above- is supposed to require a sunny 
position in sandy, well-drained soil, but we 
have seen it doing well in a stiffish, cold soil, 
ill vVhich it often survives the winter in 
southern England, but is very irregular in 
that way, some plants surviving and Rome 
dying in the same line. Generally it is bet¬ 
ter grown indoors in winter.-^-ED^j 


Wallflowers. —The failure With Wallflowers 
may sometimes be traced to their being 
planted too closely in the first instance. Just 
now, therefore, when some have to give them 
one more shift before they are planted in 
their final quarters, may I remind them that 
plenty of space should be allowed them, in 
view of their value as spring flowers. Do not 
plant them in soil heavily charged with 
manure, as this will only predispose to rank 
growth, and the largest plants are not always 
the strongest—in fact, the little, sturdy 
plants stand the winter best.— Woodbast- 
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CAMPION (LYCHNIS). 

The genus Lychnis is composed of many 
beautiful and diverse forms, all hardy and 
easily grown in the open garden in quite 
ordinary soils. The majority of the species 
arc suitable for the border, the exceptions 
being such as L. alpina, L. Lagascae, and 
L. pyrenaica, which, by reason of their 
dwarfness, would, in ordinary circumstances, 
be better in raised positions in the rock gar¬ 
den. Dwarfness alone, however, is no reason 
for relegating low-growing plants to the rock 
garden ; but in these days, when the ten¬ 
dency to bold masses is so much in vogue 
these smaller-growing things would most 
likely be crowded out or smothered by their 
taller-growing companions. To some extent, 
of course, this would depend upon environ¬ 
ment, the size of the border, and the manner 


affording timely dressings of soot to the 
crowns of the plants. A notable example of 
the excellent results of periodically raising 
seedlings may be found in L. chalcedonica, a 
brilliant scarlet, and there is no reason why 
only a solitary example of this handsome kind 
should be 6een when a group of fifty may be 
had from a threepenny or sixpenny packet of 
seeds. Seed-raising in such a case, too, is 
well-nigh a necessity, inasmuch as this 
popular old-time species is by no means one 
of the most easily-managed subject* to in¬ 
crease by means of division, whereas seed¬ 
ling-raising is very easy. The cultivation of 
the plants is also a simple matter, and any 
good garden soil that is not water-logged in 
winter will suit the major portion. 
Planting 6eason spring or autumn. The fol¬ 
lowing are among the most important : — 

L. ALBA (syn. L. vespertina) (White 


Lychnis alba flore-pleno, syn. L. vespertina fl.-pL 


of planting. For all practical purposes, the 
whole of the species may be regarded as 
perennial, notwithstanding which fact some 
of them give the best results when periodi¬ 
cally raised from seeds, and these produced 
in abundance soon make good flowering 
examples. Prominent instances in point are 
L. chalcedonica (type), L. eoronaria, L. 
Flos Jovis, and the whole of those that 
centre around L. fulgens and Ij. grandiflora. 
Indeed, of some of these the renewing of the 
plants from seeds is essential, the older 
plants in certain soils dying out, not because 
of any innate weakness or lack of true 
perennial character, but rather by reason of 
the slugs during the winter devouring the 
crown-buds just below the surface of the 
soil. In those gardens where such as L. 
Haageana escape such attacks the older 
plants will be seen to advantage, and, to a 
large extent, the |^an?b / m^v lx^iJjejved by 




Campion), the typical species, possesses no 
special garden value, but the double white 
form, L. alba flore-pleno (see illustration), 
most usually catalogued as L. vespertina 
fl.-pl., is among the best of good border 
perennials. The plant attains to fully 3 feet 
high, and produces a wonderful profusion of 
its pure white and somewhat fragrant blos¬ 
soms. It is of easy cultivation in well-drained 
loamy soils, and resents frequent transplant¬ 
ing. Division of tlie roots can only be carried 
out with success by the experienced grower 
of hardy plants, and propagation is best 
effected by means of the radical shoots. 
Tom away in spring-time with a heel 
attached, these growths quickly emit roots, 
and soon make good plants. For years this 
plant defied all the efforts of the hardy plant 
specialist to increase it. a few being obtained 
by division of the root-stock from time to 
time. The secret of propagation by nuttings 


was initiated by the writer many years ago, 
and to-day the plant is fairly plentiful. 

L. alpina.— A plant of dwarf and tufted 
habit of growth of not more than a few inches 
high. The blossoms are of a reddish-pink, 
and usually appear in June. It is best suited 
to the rock garden in deep, sandy loam. It 
is an interesting rather than a showy plant. 

L. chalcedonica (Scarlet Lychnis).—I 
have already referred to this handsome bor¬ 
der perennial, with its heads of brilliant 
scarlet flowers poised on 3 feet high stems 
above a self-supporting growth. The number 
of good perennials with brilliant scarlet 
flowers is not large, hence there is the greater 
need for making the most of those we possess. 
A plant of much vigour, and doing best 
when grown in strong and moist loamy soils, 
it is worth a good deal of attention from 
those who prefer striking effect* in the gar¬ 
den. The seedlings should be 
planted in their flowering posi¬ 
tions when a few months old, 
and in rich and deep soils will 
provide a display of colour rarely 
seen. The seedling plants pro¬ 
duce much the largest heads of 
flowers, and in this respect are 
unequalled. L. c. fl.-pl. is a 
counterpart in habit and colour, 
but not so effective as the single- 
flowered kind when raised from 
seeds and generously treated. 
A flesh-coloured variety was at 
one time in cultivation, but by 
comparison with the above it is 
poor, and incapable of any good 
result as a garden plant. 

L. CCELI-ROSA (Agrostemma) 
(Rose of Heaven) is best treated 
as an annual or biennial. The 
plant is 2£ feet high, flowers 
rose. 

L. coronaria (Agrostemma) 
(Crowned Campion).—A showy 
and desirable plant, with erect 
tufts of woolly leaves and rose- 
coloured flowers on stems feet 
high. The plant may be in¬ 
creased to any extent by means 
of seeds, which are best sown as 
soon as ripe in the open border. 

L. DioiCA.— The best form of 
this species is L. d. rubra fl.-pl., 
the double red Campion, which 
grows about 2 feet in height. 
From a vigorous leaf tuft numer¬ 
ous clammy stems appear, and a 
profusion of reddish flowers in 
June and later. 

L. Flos cuculi FL.-rr,. 
(double Ragged Robin). — A 
pretty plant in all its forms, 
single or double, for the shrub¬ 
bery and the wild garden. 

L. Flos Jovis (Rose Cam¬ 
pion).—A showy and beautiful 
early summer-flowering plant, 
with rose-coloured flowers. It is 
best when raised from seeds, as 
in the case of L. coronaria. 

L. folgens, from Siberia; 
L. grandiflora, China and 
Japan; and L. Haageana, of 
garden origin, with their varie¬ 
ties, may for garden purposes 
be regarded collectively. In each case there 
is the same tendency to a semi-tuberous 
root-stock and clustered crown-tuft an inch 
or two inches below ground, from which 
the leafv stems terminated by handsome 
heads of flowers of scarlet, crimson, 
orange, or kindred shades arise. These 
richly-coloured flowers are often of large 
size, and in some instances reach as much as 
2 inches across, and the plants are worth a 
good deal of care to ensure success. A warm 
position is best for all these, the plants grow¬ 
ing quite freely in sandy loam. Some years 
ago large groups of plants were grown in a 
very hot position within the shelter of a 
house wall, and where the plants were prac¬ 
tically safe from winter wet. Thus grown, 
the plants continued good for years, and, 
reaching nearly 3 feet high, were, in their 
season, ablaze with colour, while the plants 
in the-open -nursery beds, and of wjiich the 
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above were a part, wore poor by comparison. 
Because of their unique beauty the plants 


should be grown freely from seeds and tried I from seeds. 


and flowers very freely. Good for sunny 
ledges in the rock garden, and easily raised 


rubra fl.-pl., which is sometimes known as 
L. V. splendens plena. These are very de¬ 
sirable plants, of not more than 18 inches 
high, the close-tufted habit of growth being 
composed of long, linear, acuminate leaves, 
from which the clammy flower-spikes issue. 
In either case the plants lend themselves ad¬ 
mirably to effective border planting or for 
massing in groups or for beds, their free- 
flowering being vouched for by the excellent 
group seen in the picture herewith. These 
forms of L. Viscaria should be planted cither 
annually or biennially, to be decided by indi¬ 
vidual circumstances, spring planting being 
attended by the best results. The plants aro 
easily increased by division of the root-stock, 
and, if planted at once, suffer little in con¬ 
sequence, and while a change of soil is good, 
excessive manuring must be avoided. 

E. H. J. 


Lychnis coronaria. 


in various positions, the warmest ones being i 
the most suitable, as a rule. In some in¬ 
stances, the plant has proved a great success I 
in a cool, moist 
bog, where its 
flowers would 
create a gorgeous 
picture. L. fulgens 
I have seen doing 
finely in the past 
in the rather heavy 
clayey soils in 
G 1 o u c e s tershire, 
and of the three 
named, L. grandi- 
flora is the least 
hardy, and for 
which a slight 
covering is sug¬ 
gested. The varie¬ 
ties of this and L. 

Ilaagoana are very 
free flowering, and 
very desirable in 
any garden. 

L. Lagasc;e.— A 
neat ? low-growing 
species of Spanish 
origin, with wiry, 
trailing stems and 
small, entire, some¬ 
what glaucous 
leaves, and smoth¬ 
ered in its season 
with rosy - pink 
flowers. Of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness in 
some districts, it is 
quite content in the 
south when not 
jnolested by slugs, 
and, being easily 
raised from seeds, 
may be planted in 
the rock garden 
and on old walls 
and ruins. The 
plant is rarely more 
than 3 inches high. 

L. pyrenaica.— An excellent companion to 
the last, with white or iometfnte* f^sR-lintted 
flowers. The plant is oMJsfr trailing nJteifc, 


L. Viscaria (German Catchfly).—The typi¬ 
cal species is not worthy of inclusion in the 
border, but may be grown freely in the wood- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a slope.—I have a very steep 6lope. 
about 4 feet to 5 feet high, at one side of my croquet- 
lawn, the soil being bad and clayey. Periwinkle and 
Everlasting Peas grow on the top, and a few strug¬ 
gling Coton easters are at the foot,nnddoing no good. 

I want to cover this eyesore, and would he most, 
grateful for your assistance in the matter. I thought 
I of Furze. If this would be suitable, would you kindly 
| tell me where to procure the plant#?— Riada. 

[You can hardly do better than plant the 
best Rocksprays (Cotoncasters), such as C. 

I horizontalis, C. microphylla, C. in. thymi- 
| folia, and C. m. congesta. Groups of Everlast¬ 
ing Pea are easily grown, and look well hang 
j ing down such banks. The Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle not trained is also fine on such slopes.] 

Brugmansia failing.- Can you tell me the 
reason why my Briigmansia-lcaves assume such a 
curious colour and drop ofT? The plants are in large 
' pots, and looked very healthy until the end of July, 
when the leaves turned like the one enclosed. 1 see 
by an article in a recent issue they ought to he 
treated like Pelargoniums, and I have done so. Two 
years ago they bloomed beautifully. I keep them in 
a heated greenhouse in the winter.—M. 11. 

[During the summer Brugmansias are 
liberal feeders, and, being of a soft, succu¬ 
lent nature, many of the leaves turn yellow 
and drop if they experience a check of any 
kind, even to allowing the roots to become 
dry. You do not say under what conditions 


Lychnis Vise aria alba. 

land, the shrubbery, the fernery, and other 
places. The most important of this group 
are L. V. alba (see illustration) and L. V. 


Original from 

the plants now are, but the leaf sent appears 
of so thin a texture as to suggest that it may 
have been developed under glass in top close 
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an atmosphere. If 60 , a cheek would affect 
it more than if out-of-doors. Plants cramped 
in pots too small for them are very apt to 
lose many of their leaves.] 

Planting a bed.— I have a large oval bed in my 
Grass garden, which I want to plant with something 
permanent, suitable, and original. Up to the present 
I have had Begonias in the summer and Tulips or 
Hyacinths in the spring. I would like. If possible, a 
permanent arrangement that would be in beauty both 
►pring and summer, and will be grateful for any 
buggestiona?—R iada 

[If you want colour all the summer, we 
doubt if you could have anything so good 
as a bed of the best Tea and China Roses, 
with an undergrowth of Pansies or any 
dwarf flower you like. Thus you will have 
bloom at both seasons. If not 60 particular 
about colour, a bed of Yuccas, especially the 
flowering kinds, would be one of the finest 
things you could have, and would last good 
for twenty years. The China Roses, if pos¬ 
sible, get on their own roots— i.c.. not budded 
on the Brier or anything else.—E d.] 

Weed in lawn.—1 should he much obliged if you 
would tell me the name of the enclosed weed, and 
the best means of getting rid of it from a lawn? It 
grows in circular patches, as a rule, and spreads 
rapidly.—H. J. Graham. 

[The “weed” is a diminutive form of the 
Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leueanthe- 
mum), and may be easily eradicated by dig¬ 
ging it out wherever it occurs in the lawn. 
You may then lay down fresh turf or sow 
Grass-seed to produce a new sward.] 

Zeeland Poppy dying. — I will be much obliged 
if the Editor oi Gardening will examine the enclosed 
root of Iceland Poppy and tell me the cause of its 
condition, as many of the plants have gone in the 
same way? They were all seedlings this year, and 
flowered splendidly.—M. WiiB. 

[The most likely cause is that the plants 
have come to the end of their tether. When 
this Poppy makes a supreme effort at flower¬ 
ing the plants frequently collapse as the re¬ 
sult. This Poppy cannot be regarded as 
perennial. The best results are obtained by 
treating it as a hardy biennial. All the 
varieties are so easily raised from seed that 
they aro not worth growing in other ways, 
and the plants rarely do much good after the 
first good flowering.] 

Soil for Pritillarias —What soil is suitable for 
Fritillarias, and should they be taken up in summer? 
—Sunflower. 

[If by “ Fritillarios ” you mean the Crown 
Imperial section of the family, these prefer 
rich loamy soil, and the bulbs should not be 
planted less than 6 inches deep. The genus 
Fritillaria is a large and varied one, some 
species requiring peat and quite different 
treatment. If, therefore, you have any par¬ 
ticular species in mind, you had better send 
us its name. We may then be able to give 
you more definite assistance.] 

Lifting Tulips and Daffodils. —Please tell me 
whether Tulips and Daffodils, left in the ground till 
now, should be raised and the ground manured, or 
should they be top-dressed or left alone? —Sunflower. 

[It is now too late to lift these bulbs, the 
proper .season being July, when the bulbs are 
in the dormant stage. You could certainly 
afford them a good mulch of decayed manure, 
or this and the burnt ashes from rubbish 
fires would bo valuable. In the majority of 
garden soils Tulips are best if lifted each 
year early in July, or at least during that 
month, and carefully dried off for replanting 
in October or later.] 

Ziilium tigrinum fl.-pl.— The enclosed is a photo 
of a Lilium titrrinum grown under glass at the above 
address. The plant has ten blooms, each bloom has 
three and four layers of petals alternately. I do 
not know whether it is a novelty or a common occur¬ 
rence, but I would like your opinion of it.—G eo. 
Cross, Dalston. 

[The Lily you send photo of is the double 
form of the Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum fl.-pl.), 
and is well known. The variety comes quite 
true, and may be purchased in any quantity 
from the bulb merchants who advertise in 
our columns.] 

Arenaria montana. — Kindly inform me if 
Arcnari* montana requires any special treatment or 
soil? My two plants on the top of a Tockery only 
had a few flowers this spring, while those of a friend, 
obtjyned from the same source at the same time, 
flowered well in the spring and is agaio in bloom now. 
—Mrs. N. Cookson. 

[Your plant is, possibly, in a position where 
it. is periodically dry at the root, and can¬ 
not make the grovvjJi^t otherwise jwould. The 
plant requires nothing >more. thin -jordinarv 
saridy soil, and.Vgilljj/ "b^s&AtiVh a fair 


amount of root moisture, all should be well. 
There should exist not less than 15 inches 
depth of soil, and if the position be more 
than ordinarily exposed to sun and heat, 
bury some broken sandstone with the soil 
and put a sheltering block of stone near it 
on tne south side. If the plants are so 
placed that the water is thrown from the 
roots, this should he remedied at once. As a 
rule, the plant is of quite easy culture, and 
blossoms profusely.] 


FERNS. 

PTERIS TREMULA. 

In private establishments this species is 
generally considered too common to be 
worthy of attention, yet as a commercial 
plant it is one of the most popular Ferns we 
have, and deservedly so, too, for when well 
grown it forms a light and elegant specimen. 
It also has the recommendation of being of 
free growth, and lasting well in a cool 
atmosphere. As this, like many other Ferns 
of rapid growth, loses much of its beauty 
with age, it is necessary to have a stock of 
young plants. Spores germinate freely 
enough, but they require some care in the 
initial stage, as the seedlings generally come 
up very thickly, and, being soft and fleshy, 
are liable to damp off. As soon as the small 
green prothalia have covered the surface of 
the pots they should bn taken out in little 
patches ail'd pricked off into pans or pots. 
They will require dividing again a little 
later on. In ease of damping making its ap¬ 
pearance, the affected parts should be re¬ 
moved and a little dry sand applied. This 
will often prevent its spreading. The seed¬ 
lings should be potted off singly ns soon as 
they have made about two small fronds. 
Pteris treinula succeeds best in rather a cool 
atmosphere, and even in a young state it will 
do much better where there is little or no 
artificial heat, but it must not be exposed to 
a draught. Pot the plants in good open 
loamy soil, keeping the crowns down low 
enough so that the roots which start from 
the base of the fronds may readily take hold 
of the soil. Give the plants plenty of room, 
60 that the fronds may spread out and not 
become drawn up, as being of rapid growth, 
they are very liable to run up weakly if a 
little crowded. Attend regularly to the 
watering, and after the pots are well filled 
with roots a little liquid-manure may be used 
occasionally with good effect. With ordinary 
care, good, useful plants may be established 
iu a very short time. 


SEEDLING FERNS. 

Where there is a number of these in different 
stages of development, it is a very good plan 
to go over them all at the present time, and 
either to prick them off or pot them into 
small pots as may be necessary. The reason 
for giving them a thorough overhauling at 
this season of the year is, that if overcrowded 
during the winter, many of them, especially 
the more delicate kinds, are very liable to 
decay, so that it is absolutely necessary that 
something be done to prevent this happening 
before winter sets in. If delayed longer than 
this the young roots do not take hold of the 
new soil so kindly as they do now. In the 
ease of spores that were sown late in the sea¬ 
son, they will probably have covered the soil 
with a dense Moss-like cushion, and if at¬ 
tempts be made to winter them in this state 
they would certainly decay. In the case of 
such delicate subjects as these, the pricking 
off is effected by filling 6ome well-drained 
pots with light soil, sifted fine, and though 
levelled over it must not be pressed down at 
all, thus leaving a soft bed for the reception 
of the young growing Bpores. Then with a 
pointed stick, a little clump not larger than 
the top of a pencil is lifted and deposited 
in its place in the new soil, when, if 
gently pressed with the forefinger, it enters 
the soil, purposely kept light, quite deep 
enough to fix it securely in its place. Where 
the seedlings are far advanced, and the young 
fronds making their appearance, the plants 
should be pricked off in just the same way, 
except that the soil must be somewhat firmer. 


for it will be necessary to use a dibble for the 
roots. In either case, as the pots are filled 
with the young Ferns they should be placed 
in a close propagating case for a time, until 
they recover from tne shift, after which, 
those which are sufficiently advanced to 
throw up fronds can be placed on a shelf cr 
in a similar position. A necessary article 
among young seedling Ferns is a watering- 
pot with a very fine rose. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHID FROM BURMAH. 

I would be oblitred if, through the medium of Gardening, 
the enclosed Orchid from Burnuih can he named, 
and any hints as to culture given?—Miss Crowfoot. 

[Owing to the dry and withered state of the 
specimen sent for identification, it is impos¬ 
sible to discern the colour of the flowers, but 
from their formation and the general ap¬ 
pearance of the spike, we have no doubt that, 
it is a variety of Aerides rmiLtiflorum, a 
species well known both in India and Bur¬ 
undi. Presuming that your plant has been 
recently imported, it should bo carefully 
sponged all over to cleanse it from all dirt 
and insects, cutting away decayed leaves 
and dead roots. It should then be suspended 
head downwards in a shady part of a house, 
having a night temperature ranging between 
60 degs. and 70 degs., and be slightly dewed 
over, using tepid rainwater with a fine 
sprayer at least once a day, more frequently 
when the weather is bright and sunny. This 
kind of treatment should be continued until 
the leaves have absorbed sufficient moisture, 
become plump, and the stems beginning to 
push out new roots, or the old roots to again 
become active. After this has occurred the 
plant may be placed into a. shallow Teak- 
wood basket, which should be small in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the plant. The basket 
should have copper-wire handles attached to 
it, so that the plant may be suspended well 
up to the roof glass, handles about 12 inches 
or 18 inches in length being the most suit¬ 
able. Cover the bottom of the basket with 
some thin pieces of crocks, then place the 
plant in the centre, putting in as many of 
the lower roots as possible, and avoid break¬ 
ing them as much as possible. Carefully 
work iu amongst these roots a compost con¬ 
sisting of clean, picked Sphagnum Moss and 
crocks, about one half of each. The crocks 
should be broken up to about the size of 
Peas, or smaller. Press the compost 
around the plant with moderate firmness 
until within ^ inch of the top rod of the 
basket. The surface should then be covered 
with a layer of freshly-gathered Sphagnum 
Moss, which should also be made quite firm 
in a conical form. After the operation is 
completed, susjxMid the plant in the same 
position as before, taking care that it can be 
conveniently shaded from all sunshine. 

Do not give more water for a few weeks 
than is absolutely necessary to keep the 
Sphagnum Moss on the surface in a healthy, 
growing condition, but not luxuriantly so. 
The sprayer will answer the purpose very 
well. When the‘points of the roots assume 
a healthy green colour, especially those 
which may be rambling about in the air, they 
delight to be gently sprayed over very fre¬ 
quently, particularly during bright, sunny 
weather, but this should be discontinued be¬ 
fore winter. Should any flower-spikes make 
their appearance before the plant has become 
properly established, it is advisable to re¬ 
move them, because if retained and allowed 
to develop the strain may cause the stem and 
leaves to shrivel, several of the latter falling 
off prematurely—in fact, nothing tends so 
much to weaken this class of plants ns 
early flowering. Through the winter the 
plant should do well in a temperature of 
between 55 degs. and 60 degs., provided the 
atmosphere is kept neither too moist nor too 
dry. A medium and evenly-balanced atmos¬ 
phere is the thing to be maintained to ensure 
success.] 


Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding covera 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 0d.) and Index (Sd. 
post free, SJdd for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2a. 
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come it. They would, however, by close ob¬ 
servation soon take note of the change for 
the better when once they got over the formal 
system, especially if they be of a discerning 
turn of mind. Not only is there a decided 
advantage in point of effect, but in nearly 
every case is there a decided saving in the 
amount of plants required to produce the 
same display. At all seasons of the year 
there are plants suited for such arrange¬ 
ments ; dwarf kinds even need not he ex¬ 
cluded, as these, too, may he grouped in a 
similar way iu front of others or in rustic 
baskets where these are appreciated. 


CONSERVATORIES WITHOUT STAGES. 

The remarks upon this subject have more 
particular reference to arrangements made 
for effect in the grouping together of plants 
than they have to that of merely arranging 
the plants solely for purposes of growth. By 
the fatter means many subjects are far better 
developed and brought to perfection ; by the 
former they are seen to greater advantage 
when in their beauty. A well--arranged group 
of plants in a conservatory produces at all 
times a pleasing effect, lu attaining this, the 
great point to aim at is a diversity in the 
arrangement from time to time. In accom¬ 
plishing this change from previous methods, 
when the plants are all grouped upon the 
level, without any cumbrous stage upon which quite so easy to manage, 
to place thorn, quite a different appearance rest of * K ~ v,, ‘" 

may be wrought, even with nearly the same 
material. To facilitate such a system of 
arranging plants it is an advantage, without 
doubt, to have a paved or concrete floor, or 
else one covered with fine gravel. Thus the 
groups can 1 h? entirely varied to suit the 
taste, the walks changed in their course, ami 
either made wide when the supply of plants 


FUCHSIA TR1PHYLLA HYBRIDS. 

The new hybrids of Fuchsia triphylla are a 
very valuable acquisition, but they are not , 
apparently, as the 
the family known to our gardens. 

I have always found that there existed j 
with the very fine large double - flowered 
Fuchsias, such as Phenomenal, a great dis¬ 
like of glass over them in summer, yet their | 
beautiful blossoms suffer so much from sun, 
wind, and rain, that one longs to keep the 
.specimen plants in pots under shelter. I 
But. if this be done, although the flowers arc 


hybrids—perhaps eight or nine distinct, 
and that is quite enough. 

Fuchsias arc a most interesting family 
not half enough used at present, and if any 
of your readers are not possessed of any of 
the large-flowered ones, let me beg them to 
get Rose Phenomenal and La Robuste, just 
to see how charming are the gay rose nnd 
lilac flowers of the former, and the soft 
shell - blush and pinky - mauve blossoms of 
the latter, combined with Bplandid size. I 
lind that all Fuchsias are particularly 
averse to any sourness in the leaf-mould 
used for potting. It has often been noticed 
that leaf-mould may be good from one yard 
of ground and poisonous from the next, 
though no solution of the problem has been 
offered. Wo have quantities of Ilex leaf- 
mould in our garden, and, for four or five 
years it has been quite a success; but this 
year everything for which it was used has 
had to be repotted. ANON. 



A conservatory without stages. 


is not so plentiful or narrowed when there 
is an abundance. This does not prevent such 
prominent plants as Palms, Dracaenas, and 
Tree Ferns being used when of large and 
noble proportions. Such enn be planted out 
in small beds, each one by itself or a few to¬ 
gether, according to the case. These at 
times may have flowering plants grouped 
against or around them, and on other occa¬ 
sions bo left almost or quite free. To such 
a system of arrangement belongs that which 
is clearly shown in the accompanying en¬ 
graving. * The grouping together there illus¬ 
trated of Lilies is a system not nearly 


protected, the plants languish. This trait 
seems even more pronounjed in the tri¬ 
phylla hybrids. They enjoy the open air. 
and flourish exceedingly out-of-doors, while 
their very waxy and fragile - looking long, 
tubular flowers, in dense pendent clusters, 
stand the weather splendidly. I have some 
of them in pots banked up with masses of 
other flowering plants nnd fneed with 
stones—a method of bedding - out to which 
we are forced to resort here by reason of 
invading tree roots everywhere in that part, 
of the garden which must be kept gay—and 
for this purpose they are absolutely ideal. 


much adopted as it might be both with these £ have also seen them used to good effect 
and other plants of somewhat tall and dis- - n g r0 upe of flowering plants at local flower 
tinct growth. It produces a better effect. s j )OWg . but, for this purpose, those which 
moreover, than when the same number of have 6hort, 6enii erect flowers of a bright 
plants is scattered all over the house, and gc . ar j e £ an d pale pple-green leaves are not 
these, in all probability, arranged in a 0( j j n co i our a9 the varieties with dark 

methodical, matter-of-fact way. aa if geo lfi and ]ong rose-red flower,, 

metrical precision were the chief or on j Andenk an H , Henkel, the earliest of the 
point to to considered both in height and , mirket. is still 

distance. Such a system os the latter, whan | i . , 

effect is the chief consideration, cannot lie about the best. J/and Corsite’ 
too strongly condemned, yet it is the chief presented by two. named Cupid and Coralle 
study of some to attain to this error. Those 1 ^ ls n — ' vl ' 
who’ follow this matter-of-fact way would, 
perhaps. find it rather hard wor^, jir requir¬ 


ing at least a str 



latter is, with me. a poor doer 
compared with the good habit and growth 
of some of the "dark - leaved varieties, 
to over-1 There are not yet so very nuny of 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potting up Carnationa.- Kindly inform mo 
when I fliouid pot up perpetual Carnation b now 
planted out in the open? Will small rooted cutting 
of same ttund the winter out-of-dooraV—M bs. Cook- 
son. 

[The Carnations should be potted up at 
once, using good sandy loam with bone-meal, 
and, in the case of heavy loam, some old 
mortar mixed with the soil. The smaller 
plants will be much better if potted in a 
similar mixture and placed in pits or frames, 
excluding frost.] 

Lotus j MO b aui . —One species of Lotus 
has within the last few years become very 
popular. This is Lotus peliorrhynchus, a 
native of Teneriffe, whose long, trailing 
shoots are clothed with distinct greyish 
leaves, and studded with scarlet flowers, in 
appearance somewhat suggesting a small 
bloom of Clianthus punieeus. One, how¬ 
ever, rarely meets with an old-time favourite, 
Lotus jacobteus, which is quite a different 
plant from Lotus peliorrhynchus. The 
general habit of Lotus jacobteus is to form a 
much-branched, but slender-growing, bushy 
plant, clothed with trifoliate leaves, whose 
lance-shaped leaflets are of a hoary tint. 
The Pea-shaped flowers, borne in clusters to¬ 
wards the poiuts of the shoots, are of a deep 
purple colour—in fact, nearly black. It is 
very easily increased by seeds, which ripen 
readily, but plants obtained in this way are 
not all uniform, as in some the colour of the 
flowers is much paler, and in addition they 
have a greenish tinge, so that such as these 
are much less effective than the best form, 
whose blossoms are of a rich velvety hue. 
For this reason the best type only used to 
be propagated by means of cuttings, which 
are not at all difficult to root. They should 
be formed of the young, short-jointed shoots 
in spring, and kept close till rooted. Lotus 
jacobteus is a native of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, and the date of its introduction is 
given as 1714.—X. 

A beautiful greenhouse climber (Mantle- 
villa suaveolens).—The main trouble with 
this Mandevilla, when grown in the green¬ 
house, is to keep it clear of insect pests, 
especially red-spider, which soon disfigures 
the leaves and causes them to drop. For this 
reason it should be grown in a structure in 
which no fire-heat whatever is used during 
the summer months, and in this way, if freely 
syringed, it may be grown free and healthy. 
Just now it forms a delightful feature, the 
large, pure white Convolvulus-like blossoms 
being borne in great profusion. In addition 
to this, they are deliciously fragrant. A 
native of the Buenos Ayres district, this 
Mandevilla was introduced about seventy 
years ago. Beautiful though it be when in 
good condition under glass, Mandevilla 
suaveolens is even finer where it can bo 
grown altogether out-of-doors. This is the 
case in the particularly favoured parts of 
these islands, such as in the extreme south¬ 
west of England and in many parts of Ire¬ 
land. An open and effectually-drained soil 
suits it best. Although so suggestive of a 
Convolvulus in flower, this Mandevilla is in 
no way related thereto, but it belongs to 
the natural order Apocynaeeoe, which also in 


thesi eludes such well know i n a du- 
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winkles, Dipladenias, Allamandas, and other 
popular flowers. When cut the Mandevilla 
exudes a quantity of milky sap.—X. 

Fuchsias from seed. —There is a great 
deal of interest in raising Fuchsias from 
seed, even if one does not obtain any varie¬ 
ties out of the common. At this season of 
the year many of the plants will be found 
bearing Cherry-like fruits, some of which, 
when ripe, will, if cut open, be found to con¬ 
tain a few good seeds. It is not always the 
largest and most promising fruits .that pro¬ 
duce the greatest number of seeds, for a few 
superior varieties from which I have tried 
to obtain seed for years have always proved 
barren, though every autumn they bear a 
number of fruits, some of them of unusual 
size. If the desire is to obtain a first-class 
variety, systematic crossing must, of course, 
be carried out, as seeds obtained from the 
ordinary garden varieties without any atten¬ 
tion being directed to this matter produce, 
as a rule, a very mixed progeny. For all 
this, it is extremely interesting to raise even 
such as these, and as the plants develop, the 
pleasures of anticipation may be freely in¬ 
dulged in, though they are by no means al¬ 
ways realised. With regard to cleaning the 
seed, I prefer, when the fruits are quite ripe, 
to cut tnein open and pick out the good seeds, 
which are readily distinguished from the un¬ 
developed ones. They are then stored in a 
paper packet, and in the spring sown in Rome 
light soil and placed in a gentle heat. 
Though 6ome will flower the same sea-son, it 
is only in the second year that their merits 
can be fully determined. As the raiser of 
many popular varieties, I have met with 
numerous interesting features, not the least 
remarkable being the raising of a good 
golden-leaved variety from the crossing of 
two green-leaved kinds. All the plants from 
the cross except this one had green leaves.— 
X. 

Ixoras in flower.— During the greater part 
of the summer, and even extending into the 
early autumn months, the Ixoras, by reason 
of their brightly-coloured blossoms, are very 
attractive in the stove. In the days when 
large specimen stove and greenhouse plants 
used to form a prominent feature at many 
flower shows, these Ixoras were extensively 
grown for the purpose. There is, however, 
no reason why their culture should be limited 
to large specimens, as they may be success¬ 
fully flowered in pots from 5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter, for they greatly resent 
a large mass of soil around the roots. The 
treatment given to the general run of stove 
plants suits them well. Their liability to the 
attacks of mealy-bug is sometimes urged 
against them, but I fail to see that they are 
less troubled in this respect than many other 
plants. A small brush dipped in methylated 
spirit may be depended upon to destroy 
every bug it touches. A fair amount of 
atmospheric moisture is very necessary, 
otherwise the leaves are liable to be attacked 
by thrips, which soon greatly disfigure them. 
A suitable compost for Ixoras in general may 
be made up of two parts fibrous peat to one 
part loam, and almost half a part or rough 
silver sand. There are many varieties in cul¬ 
tivation, but it must be confessed that some 
of them greatly resemble each other, the 
majority of them having flowers of some 
shade of orange or salmon. Of these Prince 
of Orange and Williamsi are two good kinds. 
The flowers of acuminata are white, and of 
Westi pink, while that strong-growing, quite 
distinct species, known as I. macrothyrsa, 
has huge heads of crimson blossoms.—G. S. C. 

Fuchsia Alice Hoffmann. —There is a great 
sameness in most of the garden varieties of 
Fuchsia, but this is of much dwarfer habit 
than the majority, and for outdoor work it 
is well suited. It forms a freely-branched, 
compact little plant, whose flowers, borne in 
great profusion, have bright coral-red sepals 
and a white, semi-double corolla. In such 
numbers are the flowers borne that a bed of 
this Fuchsia, when in good condition, pre¬ 
sents quite a mass of blossoms. Not only is 
it a very desirable variety for this mode of 
treatment, but, grown in pots in the green¬ 
house, it forms neat, bushy little specimens, 
that, will flower freely through 
mer. The great bcauffy^oL 


variety, Ballet Girl, was brought home to 
me during a recent visit to Brompton Ceme¬ 
tery. A grave planted with this particular 
kind, in the shape of dwarf, bushy plants, 
formed a perfect picture. From the some¬ 
what elevated position the plants had not 
grown particularly strong, but were sturdy, 
and absolutely laden with their bright- 
coloured blossoms. This variety is, doubt¬ 
less. the most popular of all those with double 
white corollas as dwarf plants.—X. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Now that the worries of crown-bud retaining 
are practically over, growers may look for¬ 
ward with confidence to the future. Al¬ 
though we have used this expression regard¬ 
ing crown-bud retaining, it may be that in 
some late districts, or in the case of plants 
that were rooted quite late in the season, 
the buds have not yet developed on such 
plants, but as these can only be grown for 
decoration, and not for exhibition, the ques¬ 
tion of the date when buds are retained is of 
little or no consequence. The only matter of 
concern to growers now is the question of 
thinning out the terminal-buds as they are 
develop<Kl. For decoration these terminal- 
buds are the best, and as they will continue 
to develop from this time forth, and for a 
considerable period, according to the earli- 
ness or lateness of the varieties, they must 
be retained as they come along, and dealt 
with from time to time. 

In determining what to do with the ter¬ 
minal-buds, the grower must bear in mind 
what object he has in view regarding the 
flowers when they are fully developed. In 
many gardens growers are content to grow 
on the plants to the terminal-buds, and also 
to allow almost the whole of these to produce 
blossoms, in which case the effect is very 
pretty. In the case of the more crowded 
clusters of buds, however, the beauty of the 
display may, to some extent, be spoiled when 
this is done. Thin out, therefore, the more 
crowded buds in each cluster of buds, and iu 
this way ensure the development of indi¬ 
vidual blooms on stems of sufficient length 
to make them useful for indoor decoration 
in a cut state. 

We wish that raisers of new varieties and 
those who distribute novelties would observe 
greater discrimination when sending out a 
new variety. The test of a decorative variety 
should be not only the colour of the blos¬ 
soms and their pleasing form, but the length 
of flower-stalk. When cutting it should be 
possible to break out each individual flower 
from the spray as it develops. Ideal plants 
may be had by reducing the number of blooms 
on each spray to about three. The flowers 
in this case should be of pleasiug form, and 
of bright and lasting colours, and most im¬ 
portant of all, they should be equi distant, on 
the spray. All too often the culture of what 
are known as decorative Chrysanthemums is 
but slovenly done. If the 6ame attention 
were given to the free-flowering decorative 
kinds as is meted out to their larger-flowered 
rivals, we are sure growers would be more 
satisfied with the display these plants make, 
and it would be an inducement to them to 
consistently accord such plants good culture. 

Good results may be obtained by allowing 
one bud only to each spray, selecting, of 
course, the largest and best,-shaped bud from 
among the cluster. If this be tied up erect, 
and tne plants grown strongly subsequently, 
there is no reason whatever why these flowers 
should not be large and of beautiful form, 
and be fully developed at a rather later 
period, when most of the mid-season kinds 
are past their best. Just at the late period 
referred to Chrysanthemums are more highly 
valued than at any other time, as the scar¬ 
city of flowers in mid-winter enhances their 
worth, especially so in the case of these 
flowers, because either on the plant or in a 
cut state they last so long. 

In the meantime, we have to consider how 
the plants may be maintained in health. 
They must have liquid-manure in weak doseR 
pretty frequently, varying the character of 
the manure applied from time to time. For 


a few days it will be well to apply guano, 
then some concentrated manure, and subse¬ 
quently to this animal manures in variety, 
with an occasional dose of soot-water. At no 
time should we give strong doses. Many 
growers think that if a weak dose will pro¬ 
duce a certain result, a much stronger one 
must of necessity produce a much better re¬ 
sult ; but there is a limit to the strength at 
which manure-water can be applied. We 
have to remember that the surface roots are 
developing fast just now, and a strong dose 
of manure may burn the surface roots, mid 
irreparably damage the flowering prospects 
of the plants. 

The question of housing the plants natur¬ 
ally arises at this time. No matter whether 
the plants be wanted for exhibition or for 
decoration, as soon as the buds begin to show 
colour they should be placed under glass. It 
is a mistake to allow these plants to remain 
outdoors after the buds begin to show colour, 
jis almost invariably moisture settles in the 
base of the petals, either through rainfall or 
through heavy dews, causing them to decay, 
and rendering them of little or no service to 
the grower. Therefore, have in readiness, if 
not already prepared, the glass structure in 
which the plants are to be housed. We re 
cently mentioned this matter, but it is well 
to emphasise the importance of dealing with 
the question of housing forthwith. See that 
the roof is perfectly water-tight, ventilators 
in proper working order, ana, most import¬ 
ant of all, that the heating apparatus is in 
working order, too. Too often this matter is 
left until the plants are housed, and then 
something goes wrong, and with the experi¬ 
ence of a very sharp frost, the prospects of 
our flowers are considerably jeopardised. 
Plants that are to flower later in the season 
should be the last to be housed, and, should 
hard weather ensue in late September or 
October, always be prepared to afford such 
plants a rough shelter of some sort or 
another. It is astonishing what an excellent 
shelter tiffany will afford to plants, if this 
be placed over the top of them during the 
night, or a screen be made and placed on the 
windward side to check the ill effects of 
severe frosts. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums.—I am growing 
some Chrysanthemums for exhibition. I have some 
fine, strong plants, in 10 pots, and the potting soil 
contained a good quantity of bone-meal—about 40 II). 
in the fifty pote 1 am growing them in. 1 have the 
buds of most of them secured. 1 have about I bushel 
of fresh sheep-manure in a bag in 36 gallons of 
water. It lias been in soak a week or ten days, and 
has been frequently stirred. How many quart6 of 
this liquor should I put in a gallon of water for the 
minimum, and how* much for the maximum? Would 
a few doses of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
potash (both of which I have) be beneficial to my 
plants? la fresh horse-manure, from stables, satur¬ 
ated with urine, also suitable for making liquid?— 
Ciirisfie. 

[As you mixed in your final compost about 
40 lb. bone-meal, and potted finally some fifty 
plants with the same, the root** of your 
plants have an abundant Rupply of plant, 
food from this source alone, although, of 
course, it is not quickly assimilated. Seeing 
you have Boaked half a bushel of sheeps’ 
manure in thirty-six gallons of water, you 
may add an equal quantity of manure-water 
to clear water, and well mix before using. 
As an example, therefore, add a gallon of 
clear water, or rather less, to every gallon 
of sheeps’ manure-water. This is perfectly 
safe. Take care, however, to see that there 
is no sediment in the manure-water when it 
is applied. Observe this rule throughout the 
remainder of the season. Sulphate of am¬ 
monia and nitrates are stimulants, and may 
be used occasionally to give a stimulus to the 
growth. It is a good plan to apply these occa¬ 
sionally only, and not continuously. It is 
useless to apply stimulants to weakly plants 
in the hope of making them strong. Not 
until the buds are well set and developing 
satisfactorily should we care to apply stimu¬ 
lants. You may take fresh horse-manure 
from the stables and soak the same, when 
using diluting to the colour of pale ale. In 
moist weather we should be disposed to use 
liquid made from this source, avoiding its use 
in hot and trying times,]: 


sum- 
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Those who have choice varieties of Rliodo- | apply it first and then mulch the surface 
dendrons should examine the soil round the directly afterwards. The mulching should 
roots to see if it is dry, and, if such is the be laid on 3 inches thick, and renewed as 

RHODODENDRONS IN A DRY SUMMER case, give them a thorough soaking of water often as it becomes wasted. Where liquid- 

AND AUTUMN at on(,c > repeating the application once a manure is available, a liberal supply of it 

week during the autumn, for these plants would also do good, but the roots of the 

^ E know of no hardy evergreen shrub that suffer as much in the autumn, if the weather plants should bo first soaked with ordinary 

feels the effect of a dry summer more than [ s dry, as they do in the height of summer, water, so that they may have the full benefit 

the Rhododendron. An experienced eye will The swelling of the flower-buds which is of the stimulant. 

be able to tell by a glance at the foliage going on through the autumn appears to tax In the variety John Henry Agnew, a truss 

whether the plants require water or not, be- the resources of the plants a good deal. The t of which we figure to-day, the flowers are 



Rhododendron John Henry Agnew. 


TREE3 AND SHRUBS. 


cause no hardy shrub shows more plainly 
than Rhododendrons that the roots are dry. 
If this is the case, they have a distressed ap¬ 
pearance, the leaves hang down, ahd, in bad 
cases, the points of the young shoots droop 
also, so that altogether the plants have an 
unhappy look. Plants in this condition will 
not flower satisfactorily next year, and, in 
bad cases, not at all, for the reason that they 
cannot form flower-buds, 
tressed condition. 


j,.owing to their idis- 

Gck *gFe 


plants that will be likely to require attention 
first are those which occupy positions some¬ 
what elevated, such as on sloping banks or 
raised beds. They are also likely to suffer 
from the want of water when the plants stand 
as isolated specimens on Grass, and more 
particularly w’hen the soil has to be made for 
them, as in such cases the roots have only a 
limited root-run in a suitable soil. The best 
plan to follow in any case where water is 
given to the roots of trees or shrubs is to 


pale blush in colour, with distinct chocolate 
spot in the throat. 


Feijoa Sellowiana. —Although this fine 
shrub or tree, introduced in 1898, is but 
little met with, it is generally cultivated as 
a warm greenhouse plant, but it may be well 
to mention that it can be grown successfully 
in the. mildest localities as a wall shrub. As 
such it is, for example, to be seen in the 
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S'SXSUfti pleasure a'^tinet ‘fTmirtS KL^' .““"T* * hid * “ 6-- 

of seeing it in flower recently. It is hand- similar to lion-critical eyes to those of the thfeo h north west wall, where it gets only 
some as a wallshrub, its shining, deep green Rhus Toxicodendron which fortunatelv Ins !tn. r sunshine during the day, nnd 

asanstfissrHsra 

S' sassJa. 2 ?* ssv*xz 

,,. „,5i, n. ,.i.„i :_*J£lTa*r£ , 2J? HTJSi 


.. ^ . 4T-- -■— . "x- - oojuio ij v ujv itiuves uione. me 

I he blooms are solitary, of a creamy- leuves are compound, consisting of three leaf- 
wlnte or yellow on the exterior, and purplish- lets attached to a common stalk, the lateral 
crimson in the interior. The fruit is said to leaflets being almost stalklosn and the inter¬ 
ne like thnt of a (mam. and of a delicious mediate one borne on a relatively loin stalk 
” S , ! h ,° Tll . e 4 ™«. Virginian creeper. Amp-lops is 


eighteen flower-clusters. These are invalu¬ 
able for indoor decoration, the great bios- 
sonis, over 6 inches in length, and nearly 


inter- 5 inches across at the open mouth', being 


aromatic flavour. Such plants as Tho P'ei oa The true vTrgi^ian Am&Wsh f. e ' icio *“'y rented. When they first expanS 

help to redeem any- garden in which it will quinquefolia. has also comoound lea es m ' “IT °J “ pale .ve lowish-white tint, but 
thrive and flower from the common-place— si-ding of three to scion, but usually five. a^icror'ange'-S 11 ff°“ ntl1 thp - v h*' 0 " 10 

———- all?' each “‘oiL ‘“tX™ Arauja serlcofera Vvn. Physianthua 

1RL.NLS PI88ARDI. Japanese creeper, Ampelopsis Veilchi (Vitis ttll ^ ns ) -'This climber, which is said to lie a 

I am distressed at the comment of “C.” on inconstane), has very variable leaves, both in \ l '° of ^“enos Ayres w generally grown 
Primus Pissardi, and his resolution to cut size and outline, but. they are always of a u I lcter 8 Iass > but “ doubtful if it is worthy 

dow n all his tret's of it, for in this garden more fleshy character, and have a more elossv °* SU ° 1 P r l otec I tl . on ’ a » there are many more 

it is fdlllltl PYPF\t><linrrl v vnlnaKlo oa •>.. .,,1 uiii-fonn 4li<i.> 41. -a...-, ..r il._ nr... i ° N Omameiltal fiUbieets for COllServJl 1 nrv rlppnrn- 


garden m which it will quinquefolia. has also compound leaves <on- 
m the common-place.— sisting of three to seven, but usually five. 

_ leaflets, radiately attached to the common 

1>RTTYT!« piuQinm t talk ' each ° ,,e shortly stalked. The 

ttUALS r'lo&AUDl. Japanese creeper, Ampelojisis Veitchi (Vitis 


down all his trees of it, for in this garden 


it is found exceedingly valuable as an ad- surface than those of the Poison Ivy, anil 
junet to cut flowers, and is always admired they are nearly always only toothed or 


of such protection, as there are many more 
ornamental subjects for conservatory "decora¬ 
tion. In the south-west, however, it is iior- 

1_l.. vrri. . . * . * . 


by visitors who see it, especially in early notched, or three or five lobed Occasion- fcct y ha ™hen borne 1,1 profusion the 
spring, when its leafage is of a most beauti*- ally, however, on barren branches the leaves °L ea ? y j 1 ?. flo 1 wera “ ave , rathe T a protty 
fill and delicate pale bronze. Under one consist of three distinct, equallv-stalked leaf- £* and tbe l» r g e . leathery, light green 
specimen 1 have a planting of vari coloured lets. Ampelopsis Veitchi is a synonym of the 13 « raceful al ! d d,st, . nc . t ; ^ j s » very 

Polyanthuses, a most charming association, older A. tricuspidata; but most botanists re- f,mck grower, reaching a height of 30 feet 
Even when the leaves are, as 1 concede they gard Ampelopsis as a section of Vitis. the ° r ^ 10 f 6 ir J a f ew y ear *- In some gardens it 

now are, a dark reddish brown, I really do Grape-Vine genus, under which the name is se * frceIy ’ 1,1 onc J-hat- I know dozens of 

not think anyone with artistic* taste would Vitis iueonstans. The Field. great, corrugated fruits, as large, or larger, 

call them ugly. They are a little heavy, per- _ t " an a cr,c »et-ball, having been produced. 


baps, where they are old, but the younger 
growth is beautiful for mixing with Sweet 
Peas and other cut flowers. Will “C.” be¬ 
fore he finally condemns his trees just try 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia. Th is is one of 

the best of August-flowering shrubs, but. in 


using some of the foliage with all or any of common with ninny other natives of Chili, u 
tile following flowers, with which they make more humid atmosphere than is to be found 
n really exquisite harmony for decoration : in many parts of this country suits it best. 


n ready exquisite harmony for decoration : in many parts of this country suits it best. 

Rink Cactus Dahlias, the rosv-crimson Pom- For this reason it is. speaking in a general 
poll Dahlia called Elizabeth (by the way, this way, more successfully grown in the West of 
is a most perfect flower in every respect, and England and in Ireland, where the climate 


great, corrugated fruits, as large, or larger, 
than a cricket-ball, having been produced. 
A few years ago there was in the public 
gardens at Torquay a large plant which had 
covered a largo expanse of perpendicular 
cliff, and which fruited freely, but it after¬ 
wards died— S. \V. Fitzherbert. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MARQUISE DE SINETY (HYBRID 
TEA). 


one of the very best of all Dahlias), iilac-blue more nearly resembles that of its native TEA). 

SI at ice latifolia and the great blue globes of country. This Eucryphia is said, in a wild From a colour point or view this novelty is 
.henmops Ritro. pale rosy-pink Pentstemons, state, to attain a height of 10 feet to 15 feet, one of the most remarkable productions* of 
pink and lilac fevveot Peas, pink Salpiglossis, thus forming quite a small tree, but in this recent years. Not since the same raiser. M. 
rose-pink Zinnias (this is one of the loveliest country it has not yet reached these dimen- Pernet Ducher, introduced his Soleil d’Or 
combinations ~ p **--—*■* '"■■■* • • .... — 


Pernet Ducher, introduced his Soleil d’Or 


combinations of all), pink Pyre thrum sions. The dark green pinnate leaves are has such a lovely coloured Rose been raised, 
roseum, sulphur-yellow Carnation Miss composed of five leaflets, oval in shape, and and to describe it is almost impossible. 
Audrey Campbell or rose Carnation Mrs. toothed at. the edges. The flowers are pure Whether its raiser has employed Soleil d’Or 
Nicholson. After seeing the effect of a large white, and in contour suggest those of a or one of its offspring in the production of 
rhina howl filled with Zinnias and sprays of Hypericum, the resemblance being height- Marquise do Sinety must be left to conjee- 
Prunus Pissardi, arranged in one of those ened by the cluster of long filaments tinned i "“ ’ 1 " * 1 ** 1 ‘ * 


Marquise do Sinety must bo left to conjec- 


; l * wcw Kinuutticu ueignis, 1 am sure mote ally trie flowers are from L’* inches to 3 inches Hybrid leas. Rose growers that can carry 
trees would have a permanent respite. in diameter, nnd produced from the axils of their minds back some years will remember 

Jso SioNATi RE, the upper leaves. To succeed with this Eu- the splendid bunches of Ma Capucine which 

- Regarded as a fruiting-tree, “C.,” cryphia it needs a fairly moist, yet well- Messrs. Prince, Mattock, and others used to 

page 345, may have ground for complaint, drained, soil, with a moderate amount of exhibit at the Crystal Palace. The Rose 
but 1 question whether many readers who peat and sand, a spot sheltered from cold under notice, Marquise de Sinety, reminds 
have planted it for effect in the landscape winds, and where the full rays of the sun me very much of Ma Capucine in colour, 
w ill act on his advice and cut the trees down, are somewhat broken. Above all, it greatly only that it is about ten times larger. It is 
There are, it is true, some, perhaps many, objects to being transplanted. This Eu- a rich ochre-yellow, shaded with nasturtium- 
instances where the leaf-colour of this tree cryphia was introduced by Richard Pearce, red, and the buds are of an ochre-carmine 
is disappointing. In poor or light ground in when travelling in South America for Messrs, tint, altogether an exquisite blending of 
a dry season there is, as one might reason- Veiteh in 1860. In their nursery at Coombe colours. This Rose is onc of those sorts 


is disappointing. In poor or light ground in when travelling in South America for Messrs, tint, altogether an exquisite blending of 
a dry season there is, as one might reason- Veiteh in 1860. In their nursery at Coombe colours. This Rose is onc of those sorts 
ably expect, poverty in leaf-colour, indeed, Wood it has long proved a delightful 6imi- that are prone to lose colour in very hot 
this may be so marked as to reduce the other- mer feature. In “Hortus Veitchi” a mistake weather, but in the cool days that often fol- 
w’kse ornamental aspect of the tree to n very is made in classing it with evergreens, for it low a very fine time it comes of a most, 
low standard. A change of season would is strictly deciduous. Its relative (E. cordi- glorious colour, the rich tints being well 
mend matters somewhat, but, according to folia) is, however, quite evergreen in maintained. The form of the flower is glo- 

my experience, this tree needs not so much character.—X. bular, fairly double. The foliage is a very 

rich ground as a good deep holding and heavy Lonicera Hildebrand!.— On page *114 r ‘ cb g ree11 * a,,d the wood quite reddish, with 

soil ; indeed, clay subsoils seem to give the e. H. Jenkins, writing of this Honeysuckle’ ft lovel y bloom upon it like we have on a 
fine rich colouring which is the desirable states that “ frequently the Messrs. R. Veitcl! Gr *P c - Altl ou 8 h not strongly scented, there 
characteristic of this Prunus. Like “C.," I llr „i Son, Exeter, bring sprays of flowers to >S heweror, a sweet, delicate fragrance that 
find that bullfinches have a partiality for the the meetings of the Koval Horticultural adds h' l' 1 *' other attractions of a really good 
buds, and for this reason I rarely find a ripe Society, cut from the open ” This however novelt - v - 14 is llot a Rose I could recom- 
fruit. But I am not concerned about this. is „ mistake, the plant in question, from T’* 1 ' for . town growing or for an unfavour- 
because the object in planting was for colour which Messrs. Veiteh’s flowers are out being ahle l ,osltlon or Bml , bllt . g lvo ” g°°d «od 
effect. When the tree occupies a position in accommodated in a class 1 ,™,^ Mr Ten ar, d an open situation, it is a variety thnt 

the landscape where green i, the predomi- kins writes^'of' it being “more tardy than is sll0uId 1>c freel >’ P la ' lted - 1 «“ afraid « » 
nntmg colour, it will afford a contrast which generally supposed even in inland districts ” a Rose 4 ,at won *d not be a success grown ns 
cannot be other than pleasing, assuming thnt but last winter Messrs. Veitch’s plant was so a a4aa dard, but I>erhaps it is somewhat too 

41.ax coil IC . no n twl rln.xix Wpo-T W r f to ... .. ... *. . Aar v 4 ex itocc n n nnininn nn 41 1 ft 4. nmtit 


rich ground as a good deep holding and henvy 
Hoil ; indeed, clay subsoils seem to give the 
fine rich colouring which i.s the desirable 


Lonicera Hildebrand!.— On page 274, 

E. 11. Jenkins, writing of this Honeysuckle, 


fine rich colouring which is the desirable states that “frequently the Messrs. R. Veiteh 
characteristic of this Prunus. Like “C., I Son, Exeter, bring sprays of flowers to 


the landscape. where green is the predomi¬ 
nating colour, it will afford a contrast which 


kins writes of it being “more hardy than is 
generally supposed, even in inland districts,” 


the soil is holding and deep.— West Wilts. 

FACTS AS TO POISON IVY 
(Rhus Toxicodendron). 


badly cut, even though it was in a glass¬ 
house, that it lost every leaf, and was. this 
spring, cut hard back, so that it is now much 
smaller than it was two years ago. While in 
the Isle of Wight this summer I revisited the 


early to pass an opinion on that point. 
Beautiful companions for Marquise de Siuety 
would be Paul Lede, a Rose that improves 
in favour every year, Joseph Hill, a truly 
beautiful variety, and Melanie Soupert, a 


Rhus Toxicodendron is a North American ut- t? ev Honrv Ewbank’s enrdon nt Rvdo Rose nlmost as remarkable in colour ns 
climbing or trailing shrub with poisonous “n'.ta £?2 of several and foWl «•« Sine*}'. Rosa. 


properties, to which some persons are highly that this Lonicera. which. I"believe, Mr. Ew- 

susceptible, whilst other persons are ap- ballk , vas the first to flower in the open in this NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

parently immune. At all events, it is eulti- country, had greatly decreased in size in the Marechal Nlel Rose In cold-house.-l h.ivo > 
\atcd and handled by some persons without interval, though it was showing healthy Rose tree as above, which 1 cut down. It has now 
any appreciable injury, and it has l>eeii sold growth Plants in « noted garden near Pen one fetron 8 leader running across rafters, which 1 

sa?“irr ,i,,g za " cc '•<«»>• c » 4 ^«g», «.«d Jeon'; 

name uf Ampelopsis lioj^i. J4nhtrS>belong- iQgt, every leaf, though I believe they subse- have akirted— at! tl»c cnd^wlierd atoHHd. Yhe*e I 
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have also pinched. Is it possible to get them all to 
start at once? My object is to train on wires, about 
every 10 inches, straight up the rafters. How is it 
done?— II. u. Haggar. 

[You cannot obtain your desire until the 
second year. It would have been best had you 
not stopped the growth this season. This 
long shoot, which we presume you have 
trained horizontally, must be thoroughly 
hardened before it will send out new growths. 
Next season you must only cut away this 
growth at the point where you wish "it to j 
finish laterally, and then as the new growths 
push out you can rub off such as you do not j 
require. We do not know wliat sort of plant ] 
you have, but a standard or half-standard is 
always best for this purpose. It is usual to 
plant it in the centre of the house and cut it 1 
back hard the first season, then train two 
growths—one to the right and one to the left, 
like a letter T. There must bo a powerful 
root-action to induce a free breaking of the 


be grand for the pillars of a pergola, for 
standards, or in any form. It is not a ram¬ 
pant climber, but will cover a considerable 
space in time. The leathery foliage will with¬ 
stand mildew—a great recommendation. 
Trier was raised by Herr Lambert, of Trier, 
from Aglaia, crossed with Mrs. R. G. Sliar- 
! man Crawford, and it looks as though we 
must employ good autumnal Hybrid Per 
petuals to obtain autumn flowering climbers. 
There is that delightful fragrance in Trier 
reminiscent of the summer-flowering Roses of 
the Ayrshire and Evergreen types. I think it 
should be grouped with the Hybrid Musks, 
for it has a near resemblance to the Musk 
Roses.— Rosa. 

Pink Roses for hot garden.—I should hr 
greatly obliged if " Rosa ” could give me the names 
of three new H.T. Roses, pink, of sorts? They arc 
for a very hot garden in South Devon; dry. light 
soil, no watering, but good cultivation. Must be 
very robust, strong growers, free from mildew; must 
not hang their heads like Dean Hole; not decorative 



Rose Marquise de Sinety. (See page 400.) 


growths from these two arms, and to insure 
this a border should bo prepared for the 
Rose just as though you were planting a 
Grape Vine. In the spring keep the growth 
well syringed. This will encourage the eyes 
to break, although sometimes they are very 
slow to do so, and will often start more freely 
towards the extreme ends. If this proves 60 
you must pinch out the points of these so 
that the other eyes may be induced to start.] 
Rose Trier. —Since Abater Stella Gray 
appeared, some thirteen years ago, we have 
not had a more interesting climbing variety 
than Trier that can truly be said to be 
autumn blooming. The colour is pale salmon- 
pink, with deep golden anthers, flowers semi- i 
double, in large clusters. The buds are a 
sort of deep salmon iu colour. It is con¬ 
stantly in bloom, and just now is most 
beautiful, vieing with Longworth Rambler, 
Aimee Vibert, Gruss^ajj Teplitz, GJoire deo , 
Rosoroanes, and others. 'J'hi.T vpiild 

make a delightful fre Vbil ^Jihd 'rtrarokid also 


I Roses. I have, doing well iu this Rose-garden, Lady 
I Ashtown, Lady Battersea, Mile. Abel Cliatenay, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine Guiimoi**eau, Sou¬ 
venir do 1*. Carnot , Caroline Test out, and Dean Hole. 
I have had to discard so many Roses as they cannot 
stand the heat and drought. We have glorious 
! blooms from Rases that like heat. I prefer such 
Roses as Dean Hole, if only they would not go swan- 
I necked.—S. Devon. 

[If you desire to exclude Roses that are 
mildew-proof, I fear you will find a difficulty 
in obtaining the sorts you desire. Even such 
a Rose as Mme. Edmee Metz, which is often 
referred to as mildew-proof, has its young 
growths affected jusfc now. If you were to 
commence to spray the plants immediately a 
few spots of mildew are seen you would have 
no difficulty on that score. The varieties I 
would name as being likely to best suit your 
requirements are given below, in the order of 
merit:—Mrs. E. G. Hill, Gustave Gruner- 
wald, Countess of Anneslev, Konigin Wilhel- 
mina, Baronin Armyard Von Biel, Hon. Ina 
Bingham, Farben Konigin, Mme. Maurice de 
Luze. As you like Roses of the type of Denn 


Hole, I should recommend a trial of Earl of 
Warwick. It is a grand variety, although 
not pink in colour, but it is a salmon-pink 
with vermilion shading, a truly beautiful 
flower, especially in autumn. Two very fine 
new pink Roses are Mme. Segond Weber and 
Mrs. David Jardine, but I have not yet tried 
them outdoors.- Rosa.] 

VEGETABLES. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

A writer in a gardening paper recently 
gave a list of six names of Cauliflowers, seed 
of which might bo sown now. Unfortunately, 
for the benefit of amateur readers no men¬ 
tion was made of doing so under glass, as 
plants outdoors would all be killed during 
the winter. To mention the names of six 
varieties was absurd, especially since of the 
whole six there are only two distinct varie¬ 
ties, hence such advice is very misleading. 
Then, so far a-s relates to those of the Early 
Snowball typo, it is unwise to advise sowings 
of those being made in the autumn, as plants 
are very apt in the spring to button, and 
thus become worthless. The best season for 
sowing that type is in February, under glass, 
in gentle warmth, growing the plants on 
quickly, hardening them in a cool-frame, and 
finally planting out on a warm border at the 
end of April. So treated heads are produced 
as early as can bo got from any sowing made 
in the autumn of other varieties. If plants 
of this dwarf early stock be got singly into 
7-inch pots, or be planted out 12 inches 
apart in a frame, they will heart in some two 
or three weeks earlier than will plants out¬ 
doors. If any sowing be made in a frame or 
under handlights at the end of August it 
should be of that stock which is variously 
known as Early London, Magnum Bonum, 
or other appellations. But it is needful to 
have these plants dibbled up 6 inches apart 
in a frame for the winter, or put outdoors in 
dumps of five or seven plants under cloches 
or handlights, the number in each case being 
reduced by two in tlio spring. But hand- 
lights and cloches are expensive things, they 
aro very breakable, and awkward things to 
house when not in use. If, on the other 
hand, when a February sowing is made of the 
Snowball variety, a second one is made of 
the later variety, or even of the Snowball 
under cooler conditions, a succession of 
beautiful white heads may bo had in that 
way from two or three plantings for at least 
a couple of months. Then come in plants 
from early sowings of Autumn Giant or 
Mammoth, and with successional ones of 
those an abundant supply of white heads is 
kept up till Christmas. A. D. 


TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED 
GARDEN. 

Wij.i, you oblige by informing me. through the 
medium of your paper, what will be the best way to 
treat an old garden, of about 2 of an acre, which 
has been utterly neglected for some years, and is 
now overrun with weeds? The soil is very light, 
with a chalk subsoil. There arc numerous fruit trees, 
but very little fruit. It is hedged round with tall 
Nut-bushes, which are not carrying any nuts.—W. F. 

[The first thing we should advise you to 
do with your neglected garden is to have it 
thoroughly cleaned by digging up the deeply- 
rooting weeds with a fork, hoeing off the 
others, and burning the whole afterwards. 
The ashes you can scatter on the surface of 
the ground, or save them for future use by 
placing them under cover in an open shed or 
some convenient place where they can be 
kept dry. This done, you can then turn 
your attention to the overgrown Nut bushes, 
and as they are not bearing, you may reduce 
those both in height and width to suit your 
convenience. If left 6 feet in height and 
3 feet in width, they would afford a good deal 
of shelter by acting as a wind-break to the 
garden. With regard to these Nut bushes, 
w’e may add, for your own and other readers’ 
information, particulars of the way we dealt 
with some overgrown Nut bushes growing on 
the outskirts of the kitchen garden some four 
years ago. These | brief been planted in such 
a manner thatjt was_ppssible to cut a wind¬ 
ing pathway 3 feet in width right through 
the middle of the row of bushes, after which 
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the more pliable of the branches on either 
side were bent over and fastened securely to 
each other, thus forming a bower or covered 
way, which affords a delightful retreat in hot 
weather. All stubborn and surplus branches 
were dispensed with, and as the trees arc, of 
course, leafless during wdnter and early 
spring, advantage was taken of the fact to 
plant the ground on either side of the path 
beneath the branches with Snowdrops, 
Siberian Squills, Musk Hyacinths, and 
Daffodils, these affording a beautiful dis¬ 
play in early spring. If you can turn your 
Nut bushes to account in this way, we ad¬ 
vise you to do so, and feel certain you will not 
regret having done so afterwards. We should 
have added that, although trained in this 
way, the bushes bear well most seasons. 
The garden having been cleared, the next 
thing will be to get it trenched throughout. 
Fortunately, you have the autumn before 
you, in which to get this done. The first 
preliminary will be to obtain from twenty to 
thirty loads of well-rotted manure. One half 
of this will be for digging and mixing with 
the subsoil, and the other half with the top 
spit. Yours being a light soil overlying chnlk, 
and, therefore, very absorbent of moisture, 
this quantity of manure will not be any too 
much, as you require something of this 
nature both to make the soil more retentive, 
and, at tho same time, to nourish the roots of 
whatever you may intend growing in the gar¬ 
den. Were wo similarly situated, and had 
the means at command, we should not hesi¬ 
tate to give the garden a surface dressing ot 
dry marl or clay, to render the staple more 
holding, but this may, possibly, be out of 
the question in your locality. The mere fact 
of digging the soil two spits in depth, leaving 
the bottom one in situ, after breaking it up 
and chopping it to pieces, will work wonders, 
and render it available for most kitchen gar¬ 
den crops. Such a soil is, of course, not 
suitable for Apples, Pears, etc., unless you 
are prepared to mulch, water, and well feed 
tlie roots, but bu6h fruits, such as Red and 
White Currants, Gooseberries, and Rasp¬ 
berries, would succeed fairly well, and 
Strawberries also, if you thoroughly consoli¬ 
date the ground before planting and water 
well in dry seasons. The 6oil would not be 
heavy enough for Black Currants. We have 
not particularised any of the vegetable crops, 
but may mention that Potatoes, Carrots, 
Beetroots, early, second early, and 6ome few 
main crop Peas, Beans, Spinach, Celery, and 
Asparagus should, with proper attention, do 
well with you. 

Get the above work carried out as soon as 
you arc able, and then you can, if you wish, 
plant such fruits a-s we recommend this com¬ 
ing autumn—at any rate, yon would then 
have ample time to arrive at a decision as to 
the best use to put the garden to after peru¬ 
sing this answer to your query.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onion disease- I should lie very grateful if ymi 
could tel! me anything about a disease uhirh for the 
lust few years lias been very destructive to my 
Onions, whether sown in heat and transplanted or 
sown in the open around. It appears on the base of 
the bulb like a white fungus. The roots perish. The 
plant dies before its time, and, finally, the whole 
bulb turns soft and rotten. In some cases it appears 
on Onions after they have been stored. In my ease 
I have always detected it before storing, and have 
had no further bother afterwards. I purpose, when I 
remove my Onions, to give the bed a good dressing 
of va-porite. which very' much resembles gas-lime in 
outward appearance. The ground was fresh trenched 
last year, and is in thorough good heart—very stiff 
clay, mixed with lighter soil.—W. B. 

[The fungus which attacks your Onions 
is. doubtless, the too well - known mildew, 
which, in many directions, literally destroys 
the leaves, then attacks the bulbs, and 
soon cuuses them to soften and decay. It 
is commonly known os the “Onion-rot 
mould.” It is one of the Peronosporas, and 
so far seems to be kept in check only by 
free sprayings with the copper sulphate 
and lime solution, with which is mixed 
srft soap or treacle, to render the liquid 
sticky. Such spraying should commence 
early in the growth of the plants, in those 
places where previously it has been preva¬ 
lent. and be continued fortnightly for the 
season. Not only should the solution, which 
must not be strong! ke|fc ^he ^l#nl4^1ean, 


but it should destroy soil sporeB or myce¬ 
lium also. Possibly, vaporite dressed on 
the ground after all diseased Onions have 
been removed and burned, may do good, 
as should gas-lime at the rate of a bushel 
per rod, spread on at once, and allowed to 
lie for four weeks before digging it in. 
Dress the soil where Onions are sown next 
spring with a mixture of lime and sulphur.] 

Pulling Rhubarb late.— Is it right to pull 
Rhubarb now? My employers want me to supply it 
now. If I keep on pulling, will not thus hurt tho 
crowns for another year? Please say what is the 
proper course to follow?—E. R. WlllTTON. 

[If done in moderation, it will not harm 
the Rhubarb crowns to pull the stalks now, 
but at the same time it should soon be dis¬ 
continued— i.e. f if these same crowns are to 
be forced or expected to yield Rhubarb of 
first-rate quality next year. Most growers 
invariably desist pulling in the case of crowns 
required for forcing or any.other special pur¬ 
pose early in the season.] 

A weedy Asparagus-bed.— Would you kindly 
tell me what to do with my Asparagus-beds? They 
are full of twitch Gnrss. Can I dig them up and 
weed them? When is the proper time to do so? 
Should I put- the plants back in the same place, and 
what soil is best to use.— K. A. II. 

[It is quite useless to attempt to clean the 
ground in which your Asparagus is now grow¬ 
ing. If you can find any crowns, you can 
lift them, and, by laying them in close in a 
dark cellar, you may frequently, after gently 
watering, get some weak, blanched shoots, 
which, though small, will be nice to eat. 
After all the shoots are cut, seeing the clumps 
are full of twitch, ou should burn them and 
set about preparing a new Asparagus-bed. 
Purchase next April some two-year-old roots, 
which place in a furrow 4 inches deep and 
6 inches wide, with 18 inches in tho line 
between each plant in well-drained soil, 
which has been deeply trenched and well 
manured. If you give these plants attention 
during the summer, in the way of a slight 
dressing of salt, and in the winter a top¬ 
dressing of manure, if the soil is light, with 
frequent doses of liquid-manure during the 
growing season, you will be able to cut good 
heads the third year after planting, and 
many years after.] 

Cucumbers in frames _Keep the growth 

thin, and stop all young shoots one leaf be¬ 
yond the fruit. There will, probably, be a 
little falling off in the production now, as 
the weather is much colder, especially at 
night. Lot the frames have a little ventila¬ 
tion early in the morning, but close early 
enough to thoroughly warm the plants in 
the afternoon. If growing on a dung-bed, 
they will not want much water beyond a light 
dewing over on a bright day, closing the 
frame before three o’clock. Cover up at 
night. Cucumbers in cool-houses may be 
worked without ventilation now. If the sun 
is warm, and the foliage show signs of dis¬ 
tress, damp the house thoroughly, and the 
foliage will soon recover, as wo want all the 
warmth we can get from the sun now. Unless 
the fruits can be kept growing freely they 
will very likely be bitter, and not usable. 
If there is a warm-house for winter Cucum¬ 
bers, there should be young, sturdy plants 
ready to go out now. 


A plague of slugs. —Will you kindly let me know 
what is best to be done with a garden infested with 
slugs? They seem to live in the soil, and eat up the 
young plants often before they appear on the sur¬ 
face. They have also ruined my crop of Potatoes this 
year by hollowing out the tubers, practically living 
inside them, and leaving nothing but a shell. The 
mast destructive variety .seems to be a little black 
ones with a touch of yellow on the under surface.— 
Puzzled. 

[To destroy slugs, get fresh lime, slack it in 
a dry shed, then at night—when the slugs 
ore out—literally smother the ground with 
it. If you can do this for four or five weeks, 
alternating the lime dressing with one of 
fresh soot, you will destroy the slugs whole¬ 
sale. The dressing must always be put on 
when the pests are feeding. You must not 
mind if the dressings seem offensive, as they 
will do the soil great good. In the spring, 
when tender seedlings are coming up or fresh 
plants put out, similar dressings must be ap¬ 
plied to kill any young slugs that may be 
about.] 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON THE STRAWBERRY. 

It is many years since less fruit was spoilt 
with slugs and rain than was the case this 
season. The majority of the berries ripened 
satisfactorily, and the flavour was, accord¬ 
ing to my taste, excellent. Those who 
strawed down their quarters early in May 
reaped tho benefit this year, as by so doing 
the moisture was conserved in the ground 
until the last fruits were gathered. Royal 
Sovereign still holds tho field as an early 
and prodigious cropper, and I hear little com¬ 
plaint as to poor flavour. Leader runs it 
very close in both respects on our soil, and 
that soil influences any given variety few 
will deny. As a late fruiter nothing sur¬ 
passes Givon’s Late Prolific as to flavour, 
but it is not nearly so prolific witli me as the 
two preceding varieties are, this bearing me 
out as regards the question of soil, as it has 
a good record of bearing freely with the 
majority of cultivators. Ere these lines ap¬ 
pear the mulch, runners, and rough outside 
leaves of the old stools will have been cleared 
away, and the ground hoed and cleaned of 
weeds. The Strawberry has a habit of per¬ 
sistently propagating itself by runners until 
quite late into the autumn. These, if left on 
the parent plant, rob it of much vigour that 
ought to go to building up stout crowns for 
next years crop of blossom. Happily, the 
slugs did little damage to the fruit, tho 
weather and the ground proving too hot and 
dry for them. The birds, as usual, have 
been a worry all through the season ; in fact, 
they would insist on sampling some of the 
finest fruit,- many of which had two thick¬ 
nesses of herring-net over them. 

J. M. 


PEAR IN BAD CONDITION. 

I would be obliged if 1 could bo advised as to how to 
treat a Pear-tree, in an orchard, probably fifteen or 
twenty years old, specimen of the leaves and fruit 
enclosed. The leaves arc covered with black mnrk3 
and the fruit split.—S ir A. Biggk. 

[The Pear-leaves sent appear to have been 
infested with the Pear-leaf Cluster-cups 
(Roestelia cancellata), and, judging by the 
condition of the fruit submitted, we should 
say that the tree has also suffered from the 
Pear-leaf blight, which would blacken the 
leaves and cause the fruits to crack. In 
order to prevent the spores of the fungus in 
both cases from spreading, be careful to 
gather up and burn all leaves as they fall 
from the tree. If all of the fruits are in the 
same condition as the one you send us, pick 
and destroy them by burning also. Between 
now and the fall of the leaf you can do a 
great deal towards destroying the spores of 
both diseases by spraying the remainder of 
the foliage on the tree several times in suc¬ 
cession with Bordeaux mixture. Then, in 
October or November, or as soon as the 
leaves are down, spray with caustic alkali 
solution, thoroughly wetting every portion of 
the tree—not merely damping it—which will 
destroy all spores resting in the crevices of 
the bark, etc. Repeat this spraying again to¬ 
wards the end of January or early in Febru¬ 
ary, and in the same thorough manner. Then, 
when the buds on the tree exhibit signs of 
growing, spray with the Bordeaux mixture, 
again when the fruit has set. and finally 
about a fortnight afterwards. It is also pos¬ 
sible that the cracking of the fruit is partly 
due to the roots of the tree having descended 
into a cold, sour subsoil. The remedy for 
this, if such is the case, is root-pruning, but 
only one-half of the root system may be dealt 
with in one season. In the opening of a 
trench to perform this operation all the large 
and thick, coarse roots met with should be 
severed, and the ends pared smooth after¬ 
wards with a sharp knife. After ceasing to 
meet with roots in the trench, tap-roots 
should be searched for by tunnelling under 
the ball, and if any are found, cut them off 
close up to the ball. When refilling the 
trench, introduce some fresh compost, con¬ 
sisting principally of turfy loam, with a small 
quantity of bone-meal, wood-ashes, or burnt 
refuse and lime rubbish added, to enrich 
and render the whole porous. This, though 
encouraging the formation of fibrous roots 
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and greatly benefiting the general health of 
the tree, will have no effect whatever in 
destroying the fungoid diseases which have 
attacked the foliage, if not the fruit, for 
which you must spray as advised. When the 
trench has been filled in, give a soaking of 
water, if the soil is dry, and mulch the sur¬ 
face.] 


NECTARINE HUMBOLDT. 

The Nectarine illustrated is one of the late 
Mr. Rivers’ seedlings. As can be seen by re¬ 
ference to our illustration, the fruit is of 
the first size, is handsomely proportioned, 
and distinguished by a well-defined suture on 
one side only. The apex is also terminated by 
a nipple. It is also a richly-coloured fruit, 
the skin becoming, when freely exposed to 
the sun, of a dark crimson or mahogany hue. 
Where not so coloured it is then golden-yel¬ 
low. The flesh is orange-yellow, juicy, and 
tender, tinted red round the stone, to which 
it clings, and has a rich, luscious flavour. 
It is a good hardy, free bearing variety, suc¬ 
ceeding equally under glass or on a wall out¬ 
side, and comes into use in a genial season 
towards the latter end of August. The time 
of ripening is, of course, much dependent on 
the aspect which is accorded the tree, as on 
a wall having a western aspect the fruits do 


in planting, but some wood-ashes, bone 
dust, and soot may be mixed with the soil. 
Possibly a few liberal waterings may be 
needed next year. The spot on your Pears 
is due to a fungus, but that arises chiefly 
because the roots are in poor or sour soil. 
You do not mention the area of your gar¬ 
den ; but, if small, you seem vlisposed to 
rather crowd the trees. Certainly, bush or 
pyramid trees should not be less than 
10 feet apart each way ; and would be later 
still better if 12 feet apart, especially if you 
have bush fruits between them. 

If, at any future time, you should have 
occasion to send us any queries, kindly 
first read our rules as to writing on one 
side of the paper only. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brown-rot on Apples.— Kindly tell me how to 

treat an espalier Apple-tree, specimen of fruit en¬ 
closed? The fruit is deformed and covered with 
black-brown marks, and in several cases the fruit 
has already rotted off. The tree is a very vigorous 
grower, and bears a heavy crop.—S ir Arthur Bigqe. 

[The Apple submitted is affected with the 
brown-rot fungus (Monilia fructigena), and 
this, no doubt, is also present on both foliage 
and bark of the tree. After the fruit is 
gathered treat the same as recommended for 



Nectarine Humboldt. 


not mature till quite a fortnight later than 
the period mentioned. The flowers are large 
and handsome, and set very freely. It is a 
most valuable Nectarine, and should be in 
every collection, both for indoor and outdoor 
culture. It is a seedling from the well- 
known Pine-Apple Nectarine, which was 
raised from Pitmaston Orange Nectarine. 


TRANSPLANTING PEAR-TREES. 
(Reply to “Smilax.”) 

As your Pear-trees are hut three years 
planted, you may safely lift and replant 
them, doing so towards the end of October. 
Your best course will be to open a trench ' 
20 inches wide, and as deep all round eacli 
tree 3 feet from the steins, carefully 
loosening all roots found. Then draw off 
into the trench all the top soil down to the 
roots ; prune any coarse roots back mode- j 
rately, and have ready a wide hole 6 inches 
deep in which to replant each tree. Better 
plant shallow, although the soil should have 
been deeply worked in each hole; as the 
roots will go deeper in time. When 
planted, place a mulch of long manure 
2 inches thick over the soil under each 
tree ; you had better prune each one 
moderately hard next spring, to equalise 
top and roots. Do notarise a:»y raw fnanure j 
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the Pear-tree, but in regard to spraying only. 
The Bordeaux mixture should be made as 
follows : Take £ lb. sulphate of copper, 6 oz. 
of quicklime, and five gallons of water. The 
copper sulphate should be tied up in a piece 
of canvas and dissolved in a little boiling 
water in a wooden vessel. The quicklime 
(see that this is fresh from the kiln, and not 
slaked in any way) should also be gradually 
slaked and just enough water added after¬ 
wards to produce a milk-like fluid. Pour this 
into the copper sulphate liquid, stir both to¬ 
gether, then add the five gallons of water, 
when it is ready for use. By following this 
formula you will be able to make about as 
much as you will require each time you 
spray. Be careful to use wooden vessels only 
for the mixing and making. The ingredient-s 
for making the alkali wash you can buy ready 
mixed in canisters from any horticultural 
sundriesman, so that you have merely to dis¬ 
solve them and add water according to 
directions.] 

Grease-bands on Apple-trees.—I see constant 
reference to grease-bands in your journal. Kindly 
tell me what kind of “ grease ” is used, and how it 
should he applied, how high above the ground, and 
how wide the band should be?—E nquirer. 

[Put strips of brown paper at about 1 foot 
from the base of the tree round the 6tem, and 
smear these with cart grease or any sticky 
substance to prevent the female moths getting 


on to the branches. Do not paint the 6tem 
of the tree. Examine the bands frequently, 
and smear them a second time if it is found 
that the grease has become dry. You ought 
to do this at once, so as to prevent the cater¬ 
pillars when they leave the fruit crawling up 
the stems to find a convenient place in 
which to hide and become chrysalides. If 
any of your Apples have already fallen owing 
to the attacks of the Codlin-moth they should 
be collected before the caterpillars have had 
time to make their way out.] 

Black Hamburgh Grapes cracking.—I have a 
small cold vinery in which is a Black Hamburgh 
Vine, the berries of which are cracking. The crop 
this year is light, but last year there was a heavy 
crop. The foliage is strong and healthy. The border 
is an outside one. The house being rather low is 
somewhat damp, but I have the top ventilators open 
aJl night to about 8 inches. The house is heated, 
but heat is only applied during the winter to protect 
the bedding plants which are kept in it. Can you 
tell me the cause of and the remedy for the crack¬ 
ing of the berries?—P. K. Whitton. 

[(1) The only thing we can suggest as the 
probable cause of your Black Hamburgh 
Grapes splitting is that they received a check 
through being allowed to get too dry at the 
roots soon after they had finished stoning, 
which would cause the skins of the berries to 
harden and be unable to yield to the pressure 
from within. Then, when the border re¬ 
ceived a thorough moistening, in all prob¬ 
ability from a heavy fall of rain, the sap- 
flow would be greatly accelerated, and the 
skins of the berries being tough and unyield¬ 
ing, they would split in the manner com¬ 
plained of. As the mischief is done, there 
is little you can do now beyond placing some¬ 
thing on the border which will either throw 
off rain-water or absorb it until such time as 
the Grapes are all cut. Another season keep 
the border in an equable state of moisture all 
through the growing season.] 

The setting of fruits, Nuts, and berries. 

—The setting of fruits, also Nut and berry- 
bearing plants, was this year somewhat 
erratic, and, taking the season generally, I 
hardly think the results will be so satisfac¬ 
tory as was at first imagined. I should say 
this is distinctly attributable to the very- 
varied weather experienced when different 
things were in flower. For instance, on n 
south-west wall, where we have early and 
late dessert Cherries, the former were very 
scarce ; the others, as represented by Big- 
gareau Napoleon, Elton, and Florence, are 
a splendid crop. Cordon Pears on a south¬ 
east wall are a capital crop; on a north¬ 
west aspect they are very thin. Walnuts are 
a heavy crop, but Cobs and Filberts are very 
scarce. I have noted in previous years the 
extraordinary development of catkins with 
the tiny Nuts on either side on our big tree 
of Pterocarya caucasica. This season one 
might search its wide expanse—nearly 130 
yards in circumference—and hardly find a 
dozen. I noticed the short catkins came off 
very quickly—possibly, before the longer 
Nut-bearing flower had opened. I have not 
had time to go through the different forms of 
the common Holly to see if the flower is set, 
but on the Laurel-leaved Holly (I. latifolia), 
that is usually, with us, a mass of berries, I 
fail to find a single fruit. I noted above in 
connection with Pears that the crop was 
partial, and this also applies to Apples. In 
one part of the garden they are fairly plenti¬ 
ful, and in another decidedly thin. - E. 
Burrell, Claremont. 

Pear Beurr6 Ciffard.— This Pear is of ex¬ 
cellent quality, if eaten as soon as ripe, but 
if any attempt is made at keeping it the flesh 
either becomes mealy or goes rotten at the 
core. Its season of use is from the middle to 
the end of August, and if the fruits are 
allowed to hang till nearly ripe, and then 
placed in the fruit-room for a day or so to 
finish, the flesh becomes quite melting, nrnl 
develops a high flavour. It is a handsome- 
looking fruit, medium to large in size, the 
finest specimens being yielded by cordons, 
and it is a free bearer. Those who have to 
meet a heavy demand for fruit for the des¬ 
sert at this time of year should grow several 
trees of Beurre Giftard, giving each one a 
different aspect, so as to prolong the supply 
until the earliest fruits of Williams’ Bon 
Chretien ready for-useQ-^ W. 
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Conservatory.— If blinds have Iwen used, 
they may be removed now, and if the shade 
has been produced by climbers, these may 
be gradually thinned, to let in more light. 
Except on warm nights, the house may be 
nearly closed, and only a little air left on 
along the ridge. This is a time when plant- 
houses are being re-arranged for the winter. 
Stove plants will be taken back to the stove. 
Palms and Ferns which have been plunged 
in shady dells or nooks about the grounds 
should be placed under cover, as we may ex¬ 
pect destructive gales of wind shortly. It is 
desirable, if possible, to have in the winter 
a flowering climber or two twining about 
in bloom. Tropreolnm Fireball and T. Comet 
planted out and trained up near the glass or 
hanging from baskets will flower all winter. 
Solanmn iasminoides grows and flowers freely 
through the autumn. The Tacsonias are still 
flowering freely. Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums planted out are still effective, 
and baskets of Achimenes are still in fair 
condition, and, of course, most of the sum¬ 
mer-flowering things yet show some sem¬ 
blance of beauty. Begonias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Celosias, both plumosa and the 
more formal-shaped Coxcomb, mixed with a 
few Ferns, will form a nice group. There 
are late-flowering or early-flowering Heaths, 
which are very fresh and interesting when set 
lip on some elevated pedicel and not crowded. 
Among the odds and ends of things which, 
when well done, come as a surprise. Kalo- 
santhes eoccinea is still effective. It is one 
of the old-fashioned plants that we have seen 
grown as an exhibition specimen in the past. 
Crowea saligna latifolia is a pretty pink- 
flowered, hard-wooded plant now in bloom. 
Scarlet Salvias which are planted out should 
be cut round with a spade, ready for potting 
up, and Arum Lilies may be potted up. * 
Stove.— The supply of winter flowers will 
bo partly flrawn from this house. Eucharis 
Lilies may be had in succession, and Crinums 
are even more valuable than Eucharis Lilies. 
The flowers of Ixoras are very lasting, and 
the plants are more easily propagated and 
grown than is generally supposed. Cuttings 
of Ixoras may be rooted in bottom-heat. 
They must have warmth during growth, 
especially when the plants are young. Old 
specimens, when in flower, may be taken to 
the conservatory, but must be taken back to 
the stove before cold weather comes. The 
watering must be done with judgment, now 
that the days are drawing in. Let the plants 
get fairly dry. and then give enough water 
to moisten all the soil, hut plants receiving 
liquid-manure should not, have it when the 
soil is quite dry, as some of it would be 
wasted. Better give plain water first, and 
then give the liquid-manure. This will give 
the roots a chance to take it up and utilise it. 
The soft - wooded winter - flowering stove 
plants, sucli as Begonias. Poinsettias, Eu¬ 
phorbias, and others should be in their 
flowering pots now, and should have a night 
temperature not much under 60 degs.. and if 
the growth has been made firm by ventilation 
they will soon break into flower. Liquid- 
manure in some form may lx? given to all 
plants coming into bloom. 

Vines in pots for forcing.— The canes will 
now he hard and brown, with the foliage 
still green and firm or leathery. Liquid- 
manure may be given occasionally, and the 
soil should never be permitted to get dust- 
dry. When this stage is reached, place them 
outside against a sunny wall and secure the 
canes to the wall. An occasional syringing 
in dry weather will tend to keep the foliage 
healthy, so that the leaves may retain their 
colour till they fall naturally. Strong, short- 
jointed canes in 12-incli pots will produce 
from 6 lb. to 10 lb. of good Grapes. There 
arc several ways of forcing Vines in pots, but 
I have never found any better plan than half- 
plunging the pots in a bed of leaves where 
there is a steady fermentation, and after the 
Vines have broken and the bunches are 
thinned, clear awav the leaves round the 


sides of the pots, without disturbing them, 
and fill in with good loam and manure, into 
which the roots will find their way and gain 
Substantial help. / fmm ^ _ 
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Lifting the roots of early Vines.— Of 

course, no one will touch this job till it is 
really necessary, but when Vines are going 
wrong and do not respond to top-dressing, 
and shanking is common, the only real 
remedy is lifting the roots carefully, putting 
the drainage right, making a good border, 
and laying the roots in it at within 9 inches 
of the surface. Deep borders arc not neces¬ 
sary. If we 6tart with a border 2 feet deep, 
the depth will gradually increase with the 
annual top-dressing, even if the top-dressing 
does not exceed 2 inches or 3 inches. When 
top-dressing inside borders, the dry, ex¬ 
hausted surface soil is generally taken out; 
hut under any circumstances there will be a 
little rise in the border. The best course is 
to make the borders partly inside and partly 
outside. 1 believe it is next to impossible to 
keep the roots of Vines or Figs altogether in¬ 
side, unless there is a substantial wall to en¬ 
close them inside, and even then the founda¬ 
tions must be deep in 1 ho ground, and ns the 
roots will go outside it is better to make some 
provision outside for them, if the outside bed 
is only 3 feet or 4 feet wide. September is a 
suitable month for lifting the roots of Vines. 
If the house is shaded and the syringe used 
over the foliage several times during the day, 
and the inside borders kept moist while the 
outside roots are being lifted, the foliage re¬ 
tained will help to get the roots established. 

Roses in pots. —Young plants that were j 
started in pots last autumn will, probably, do | 
with a top-dressing. If any require more 
pot room, let them have it now. A good- 
sized plant may lx? grown in a 7-inch or 
8-iiieh pot. I do not think Roses can bo 
profitably grown in small pots. They must 
have room for root expansion, and any plants 
in small pots now should have a shift, and 
not be overwatered. 

Plants in the house.— What an advantage 
the electric light is for the room plants ! We 
have had specimen Palms, Aspidistras, and 
Dracaenas in the house in dark corridors and 
staircases for many months, and they are 
still in good condition. The foliage is occa¬ 
sionally sponged, to free it from dust, but 
this is all the attention they have had, ex¬ 
cept watering when dry. Large plants arc 
more easily kept in condition than 6mall 
ones. 

Outdoor garden. —September is the best 
month for making new lawns from seeds. 
Prepare the land by digging and manuring, 
and if there is a damp place anywhere run 
a 3-foot drain through it. If a foot of stones 
or rubble is placed over the pipes no water 
I will lie there in the future. A Grass path 
through the garden and grounds, with arches 
of Roses at intervals, and borders of Roses 
and herbaceous plants on each side is always 
an interesting feature. The ground must be 
made firm before the Grass-seeds are sown, 
and a little fine sifted stuff, such as can be 
obtained when breaking up an old hot-bed, is 
good for covering the seeds. Roll down 
when the surface is dry. Grass-seeds at this 
season will germinate in a few days. Good 
turf is difficult to obtain, and. for the 
mast part, the turf available is full of 
weeds or the seeds of weeds, so that 
seeds from a good source make the best 
and cheapest lawn. Portulaeas are pretty 
annuals for sowing in the rock garden or a 
sunny position. Verbenas are coming to the 
front again, and they make very bright 
masses. We used to have good beds of 
Cupheas, and I think these old plants would 
be appreciated again now. Those who want a 
young stock of Rosea on their own roots 
should take cuttings during September or 
the first week in October. Prepare a bed of 
good soil, surfaced with sand, and plant the 
cuttings firmly. Assuming the cuttings arc 
9 inches long, half the length or a little more 
may he in the ground. Layer Clematises 
now. Cuttings of choice evergreens, includ¬ 
ing Hollies, will root in shady frames. 

Fruit garden. Place grease bands round 
the stems of the trees in good time—do it at 
once and when the grease dries, add a little 
more, so that the wingless females may be 
captured as they crawl over the grease. All 
fallen Apples should be gathered daily, as 
each may contain a maggot, unless the mag 
got has escaped by eating its way out. If 


there are old trees to be grubbed up, get the 
work done at once, and prepare the site for 
young trees by changing most of the soil. 
Most of the best late Pears require a wall in 
a good aspect to produce good fruit. Glou 
Moreeau, for instance, is a good winter fruit, 
but it is not often good on espaliers or pyra¬ 
mids, unless the trees are planted on stations 
in good soil. Late Pears do not thrive in 
cold clay soil, unless considerable pains are 
taken to insure a well-drained and warm bed 
for the roots. The same remarks apply to 
the best late dessert Apples, such as Ribston 
Pippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin, both of 
which are failures in cold, damp land, unless 
planted on stations and some better stuff 
brought in to surround the roots. We have 
had good Strawberries on clay land after 
draining and trenching, manure being used 
freely, especially in top-dressings. Rasp¬ 
berries do well under the shade of standard 
fruit-trees where the land lias been deeply 
worked before planting, and rich top-dress¬ 
ing given afterwards. Raspberries'* grow 
wild in the woods and shade seems to suit 
them. 

Vegetable garden.— South of London 
there is yet time to sow Onions and Spinach. 
Turnips also for standing the winter may be 
sown. A little superphosphate sown in the 
drills will push the crop forward, but the 
Diants should be thinned promptly. It is too 
ate now to plant winter Greens, but Cole- 
worts or Tom Thumb Savoys may lx? planted 
9 inches or 10 inches apart, to come in for 
winter use. Celery which has made growth 
freely may be partly earthed up, or sur¬ 
rounding with paper will have the same 
effect, and give a chance of watering, if 
necessary. I think it is a mistake to earth 
up Celery too early, as it stops the growth. 
A little earth round the base of the plants, 
after removing small sucker like growths 
from the base, is not objectionable, as it 
acts as a mulch, and is, on the whole, bene¬ 
ficial. Early Potatoes may be lifted now’, 
and the land, or some of it, cropped with 
late Turnips, Lettuces, Endives, etc. What 
is termed the black-scab Potato disease 
seems to he spreading. This appears to be 
due to a fungus (Clirysophyetis endiabiotica). 
which forms wart - like excrescences, which 
spread round the tuber. I have seen several 
cases of it recently—one during the present 
week. There appears to lie no cure, except 
by destroying the tubers, resting the land, 
and dressing with lime. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September -“-Potatoes are generally 

free from the usual diseases which appear at 
this season, but the fungoid disease known as 
black-scab, from what I have seen, appears 
to bo spreading, and should be stamped out 
by destroying all diseased tubers and plant¬ 
ing on fresh land next season. Sunrise is the 
best Tomato we have seen outside this sea¬ 
son. All leading shoots have been stopped, 
and no more growth permitted. 

September /JM.—Now that all the early 
Potatoes are lifted and seeds or sets for 
planting selected and covered with litter out¬ 
side, the vacant land is being planted or sown 
with something useful, including Coleworts. 
late Spinach, White Stone Turnips, and Let¬ 
tuces, for standing in the seed-bed till spring. 
Tomato-houses will he filled later with Let¬ 
tuces and Violets. The plants have been 
specially prepared, and will be lifted with 
balls. 

September 10th .—The early layers of Car¬ 
nations are now well rooted, and the bedo 
are being prepared for them, and when 
settled a bit the Carnations will be planted. 
Road-scrapings and turfy loam, with a little 
soot and old cow-manure, will grow Carna¬ 
tions in the best possible manner. Named 
Pinks have been planted 9 inches apart in 
beds prepared for them. Common white 
Pinks will lx? pulled to pieces and replanted 
shortly. 

September 17th .—Sowed more Mignonette 
in pots for winter flowering, and potted more 
Freesias and other early-flowering bulbs. 
Both Mignonette and Freesias will do iu 
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cold-frames well ventilated. Finished pot¬ 
ting up Arum Lilies, Salvias, Solan urns, etc. 
They "ill be stood under a shady wall for a 
time, and be freely syringed. A site has been 
prepared for a group of Yuccas. It forms a 
sort of recess somewhat elevated in the rear 
of a rock garden. Special features of dis¬ 
tinct character are always interesting. 

September 18th .—The house reserved for 
the hard-wooded plants has been cleared of 
Tomatoes, and the interior thoroughly 
cleaned with soap and water. The hard- 
wooded plants will be housed ns soon as pos¬ 
sible now, before heavy rains and gales are 
upon us. Those who import Azaleas will 
soon have plants in hand. We usually have 
several hundreds. They are potted firmly, 
and very often some reduction has to foe 
made in the balls. They will be kept quite 
cool for a time, to complete the ripening. 

September 10th .—Sowed Cauliflowers in a 
frame. We generally make one sowing out¬ 
side towards the end of August, and a further 
6owing in cold-frame in September. All 
green crops have been earthed up to shelter 
them from the wind. % Spinach and Turnips 
have been thinned, the former to 6 inches 
and Turnips to 12 inches. All warm borders 
have been filled with Lettuces and Endives 
for salads during autumn and winter. Spring 
Onions have been harvested and ground pre¬ 
pared for Cabbages. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 1st. 

The fortnightly meeting, held on the above 
date, was in every way excellent, the groups 
of Dahlias, hardy plants, Carnations, being 
noteworthy, while the several collections of 
fruit-trees in pots and gathered fruits were 
also noteworthy. 

The most important group before the floral 
committee was the gold medal collection of 
Cactus and other Dahlias from Messrs. 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, who, by 
exhibiting these flowers in circular groups iii 
baskets—one colour only in each basket— 
not only, we think, display them to the best 
passible advantage, but also afford the visitor 
the best opportunity of inspecting them. We 
have no room to record a list of names in 
this case, but we may say the collection was 
very large, and representative of the newest 
and best of this important group. The hardy 
plant group from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfiela, 
was particularly fine, including large masses 
of Pyrethrums, Larkspurs, Lilies of the 
auratum section, Papaver Mrs. Perry (a 
clear salmon-coloured variety), and the 
equally good Asc-lepias tuberosa with orange 
flowers. The newer Montbretias or Trito- 
nias, as raised at Westwick, were admirably 
shown by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co’, 
Colchester, a full-length table being occu¬ 
pied with the cut spikes, arranged in hold 
groups. Norvic. Prometheus, and Hereward 
are some of the more important of these 
handsome flowers, which, during recent 
years, have been so greatly improved. 

Messrs. Kelwav and Son, Langport. again 
sent a fine lot of Gladiolus, two of these 
{Snow Cloud and Golden Measure) receiving 
the nward of merit. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a large dis¬ 
play of annuals and flowering trots and 
shrubs, a neat-growing Holly (Hex Pernyi) 
obtaining a first-class certificate. Messrs. 
W. Wells, and Co., Merstham, occupied two 
large tables with early flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and hybrid Pentstemons, the latter re¬ 
presentative of a high-class strain. Model- 
grown plants of Tree Carnations in 5-inch 
pots were shown by Messrs. II. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, the plants full of bloom 
and buds at 18 inches high. Elizabeth (scar¬ 
let), Mrs. Brooks and The Belle (white), 
Enchantress and Mrs. Burnett (pink), Coro¬ 
nation (cerise-pink) were among those shown 
in this admirable lot. Dahlias of the Pa*onv- 
flowered section in a large number of varie¬ 
ties came from Messrs. Baker, Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

Herbaceous Phloxes were finely displayed 
by Messrs. Gunn and Son, Olton, near Bir¬ 
mingham ; herbaceous and alpine plants 
came from Messrs. T. S/^Ware, Limitld, 
Feltham ; Mr. L. R. Russ«ffll, R^Jpoi;^htid 


a group of Ivies and variegated plants. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons and Mr. F. Brazier, 
Caterham, each had groups of hardy cut 
flowers. Only one or two small collections 
of Orchids were staged at this meeting. 

Fruit-trees in pots, both orchard-house- 
grown and others from the open, displayed 
cultural skill in no 6mall degree, the former 
indicating what is possible to those of un¬ 
limited means, the latter showing what the 
small amateur without glass may accomplish. 
The groups representing, we think, the 
highest skill and cultural excellence were the 
pot-grown fruit-trees from Messrs. G. Btin- 
var<l and Co., Maidstone, and from the 
king’s Acre Nursery, Hereford, each of those 
obtaining a gold medal. In the group from 
Messrs. Bunyard, pot-trees of Pears, Apples, 
Plums, and Peaches were seen, a large num¬ 
ber of dishes of fruit being arranged in 
front. Of the Plums in this collection we 
noted White Magnum Bonum, Reine Claude 
de Bavay (a Gage), Belgian Purple, Presi¬ 
dent (very fine), Monarch (dark, handsome), 
Admiral, Coe’s Golden Drop, and Giant 
Prune, the last a heavy cropper. Of Peach- 
trees in pots Sea Eagle and Duchess of York 
were notable examples. The Pcare included 
Triumph de Vienne and Marguerite Marillat. 
Of Apples there were Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Beaumont’s Red Winter Reinnette, and 
others, while fronting these was a large num¬ 
ber of dishes of fruits, including Nuts and 
Rubus lacinatus. In the fine collection 
from The King’s Acre Nursery, Hereford, all 
the exhibits were orchard-house pot-grown 
examples, and at once attention was arrested 
by a magnificent fan trained Peach-tree, with 
its huge load of sixty-eight fine fruits. To 
some, of course, the crop was excessive, and 
these would have been content with fewer 
fruits of larger size, but we incline to the 
opinion that the highest cultural skill is re¬ 
presented by such quantity and quality as 
here seen, nnd in a far greater degree than 
could possibly be the case than it is in those 
instances where mere size is gained by very 
severe thinning—the latter, to our thinking, 
not requiring the greatest skill. This fine 
example was in a 12-inch pot, the tree being 
about 7 feet across. Another handsome fan- 
trained tree of Thos. Rivers’ Peach was also 
shown. Other fruits in this fine collection 
included Figs. Apples The Queen, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Worcester Pearmain, and Em¬ 
peror Alexander. Of Grapes there were 
well-fruited examples of Black Hamburgh 
and Ryton Muscat; of Nectarines Spenser 
and Pineapple. Of Plums Grand Duke, 
Monarch, and Coe’s Late Orange ; while the 
collection of Pears included Pitmaston 
Duchess, Doyenne Boussoch and Durondeau, 
among others. For these two collections we 
have nothing but the highest praise, and any¬ 
thing finer would be difficult to imagine. 

The collection from Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swan ley, represented another phase of 
fruit-tree culture in pots, and, possibly, one 
too long ignored. The plants, however, 
prove the possibility of such work being done 
in the smallest of gardens nnd in the open 
air, and we think not a few amateurs would 
like to grow half-a-dozen trees in this way. 
Plums, Apples, and Pears were all repre¬ 
sented, and in addition to bearing a good 
crop, the fruits of many were well advanced. 
The trees were not more than 3 feet high. 
Of Apples Red Quarrenden, Frogmorc Pro¬ 
lific. Royal Snow, Chas. Ross, The Queen, 
Worcester Pearmain, Twenty Ounce, and 
Carlisle Castlo were noted, others lx*ing 
equally well represented. In addition there 
were sixty-six dishes of fruits of excellent 
quality throughout. 

Messrs. Peed and Sons. West Norwood, 
staged a large number of dishes of Apples. 
Pears, and Plums. A very handsome and 
by no means an every-day exhibit was the 
superb lot of two dozen fruits of The Queen 
Pine, from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury Park (gardener, Mr. G. 
Reynolds), who also sent splendid dishes of j 
the following Peaches: Gladstone, Princess 
of Wales, Sea Eagle, nnd Nectarine Peach, 
with Nectarines Pineapple and Victoria. 
For this collection of high class fruits there 
was nothing but the highest praise. Six 
capital bunches of Madresfleld Court Grapes 


were exhibited by Mr. Waldorf Astor, Clive¬ 
den, near Taplow (gardener, Air. Carnm). 

The list of awards appears in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


BIRDS. 

Death of canary (Raven ).—The hanging 
of the cage in the bright sunshine at mid¬ 
day is the cause of the canary’s death—sun¬ 
stroke, in fact, or heat apoplexy, as it is 
frequently termed. Though a fairly common 
practice with bird-keepers, cage-birds of any 
kind should never be hung where the rays of 
the mid-dav summer sun can reach them. 
There is no risk of infection. The feeding 
is suitable, but the feet of the bird suggest 
that the perches need to be scraped.—J. T. 
Bird. 


Conference on the spraying of fruit- 
trees. With the hearty concurrence of the 
National Fruit Growers’ Federation, the 
Royal Horticultural Society is organising a 
conference on spraying on the second day of 
their annual exhibition of British-grown 
fruit at their hall in Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster. The conference will be warmly 
welcomed by fruit growers as a means of 
obtaining and disseminating the latest expert 
information on this very practical subject. 
The following is the programme proposed: — 
October 16th, 1908. 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., 

Colonel Ward, M.P., in the chair; papers by 
Mr. Geo. Mas see, V.M.H., and Mr. H. F. 
Getting, F.R.H.S. 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., 
Colonel Long, M.P., in the chair; papers by 
Prof. F. V. Theobald, M.A., and Mr. G. 
Hammond, F.R.H.S. Discussion invited. 
Seats will be reserved for any making applica¬ 
tion before October 9th. - W. Wilks, 
Secretary. 

Prizes for bulbs in fibre.— Mr. Robert 
Sydenham has offered, and the council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society have accepted, 
tiie following prizes to be competed for on 
March 9th, 1909:—For bulbs grown in Moss- 
fibre or similar material (not earth), and 
without drainage:—(a) Six single Hyacinths, 
in separate vases, not to exceed 6 inches in 
diameter, to be selected from any of the 
foliowing twelve varieties : Balfour, General 
Vetter, Grand Lilas, Grand Maitre, Inno¬ 
cence, Isabella, Jaques, Johan, Koh-i-noor. 
King of the Blues, La Grandesso, and Rri 
des Beiges. Prizes: 25s., 21s., 10s., 7s. 6d. 

(b) Six vases of Tulips, in vases not to ex¬ 
ceed 7 inches, but no restriction as to the 
number of bulbs in a vase, to lx* selected 
from the following varieties: Duchesne de 
Parma. Dusart Fabioia, Joost van Vender, 
Keizer-kroon, Non Tresor, Prince of Astoria. 
Rose Gris de Lin, Thomas Moore, Van de 
Neer, Vermilion Brilliant, White Potte- 
bakker. Prizes: 25s., 21s., 15s., 10s., 7s. 6d. 

(c) Six vases of Narcissi, vases not to ex¬ 
ceed 7 inches in diameter, but no restriction 
as to the number of bulbs in a vase, to lx* 
selected from the following varieties: Barri 
conspicuus, Cumpernelle rugulosus, C. J. 
Backhouse, Emperor, Frank Miles, Lulworth. 
Leonie. Mine, de Graaff, Phyllis. SirWatkin, 
Victoria, Waterwiteh. Prizes: 25s., 21s., 
15s., 10s., 7s. 6d. 

Colour chart.— The council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society have long felt the need 
of a chart for the international standardisa¬ 
tion of colours, but the huge expense of pro¬ 
ducing it has hitherto deterred them from 
issuing it. Not long since a most admirable 
chart, containing more than 1.450 shades of 
colour between white and black, was pub¬ 
lished in France at the instance of the 
French Chrysanthemum Society, the price in 
England being £1 Is. net, and by it it is now 
possible to exactly recognise or describe to a 
friend or purchaser at a distance the precise 
colour of any possible flower. You may have 
met with an Azalea, for instance, which 
greatly strikes your fancy ; you take out your 
chart and match its shade, and describe it 
to your nurseryman os. colour apricot, p. 55, 
shade 5, and he turns to his chart and sees 
exactly what, it is you want or describe. Or 
a nurseryman, having raised a new variety, 
can, bvj simply quoting “Colour chart, p. -y 
shade —, exaetlv represent to-fois customers 
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the colour beauty of Ilia new production. 
The cost of this chart (£1 Is.) has been some¬ 
what prohibitive to it« purchase in the past, 
but by undertaking to be responsible for the 
dispersal of a large number, the society is 
now in a position to offer this chart to its 
fellows at the reduced cost of 14s. 6d., for 
which price it can be obtained at the society’s 
offices, Vineent-square, Westminster, or it 
can be sent free by post for. 15s., but in all 
cases a cheque or postal order must be sent 
beforehand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansroers art inserted (a 
Gardening free of churn* if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly awl concisely 
written on one siile of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknino, 17, Furnioal-street, llolborn, 
London, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he nuiy desire to 
be used in the. paper. When more than one query is sent., 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followin/ 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc. —Fair examples 
o f each subject—i.e.. leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numltered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pteris-fronds unhealthy (Gcrnt ).—The fronds 
you send ut> we found on examination to have been 
attacked by thrips. You have been keeping the 
plants in too dry an atmosphere. To destroy this 
pet>l, vaporise with the XL All vaporiser. 

Cosmos blpinnatus not blooming (C. Groves). 
— You say nothing as to how and when you raised 
your plants, but we fear that you were too late in 
sowing. The Cosmos must be treated as a tender 
annual, sowing the seeds in heat in February or early 
in March, pluming out the seedlings when well hard¬ 
ened oil into good, rich, moist soil with a warm ex¬ 
posure. r lhey will then bloom from August to Octo¬ 
ber. It is quite possible that, given favourable 
weather, your plants may yet bloom. 

Scale on Palm ( J. A. U.). — Your Palm has been 
attacked by scale. Lay it on its side on a large table 
outdoors, then go over every portion of the etems 
and leaves with a hlunt-edgcd knife and scrape off 
every bit of scale to be found. Then make up strong 
soapy-water, using 1 lb. of soft-soap to a bucketful 
of boiling water, and when it is dissolved and the 
water is yet quite warm give the whole of the-stems 
and leaves a good washing with a fairly hard brush. 
Then thoroughly syringe with clean water. It is of 
no use to ignore this pest., and any plant infested 
must he thoroughly cleansed. 

. A plague of caterpillars (S. B. D .).—Unless 
samples be sent it is not possible to determine which 
kind of caterpillar out of several which prey on 
leafage may be your visitant. Spraying with salted 
water may help to check them, but the solution must 
be mild or it will burn the foliage. The most drastic 
solution for spraying to destroy caterpillars is one 
of London purple. It is an arsenical compound, and 
should be used at the rate of 1 lb. to 260 gallons of 
water. If a little size or soft-soap be added to it 
the solution is made more adhesive. Another good 
destructive solution is one of paraffin. Get hard 
soap, 10 ounces; boiling water, 2 gallons: and paraffin, 
2 gallons. Dissolve the soap in the boiling water, 
stirring it to assist dissolving, then add the paraffin, 
and with a syringe churn or mix it into 'an emulsion. 
Then add water thirty times more than the solution, 
and spray the trees or bushes or plants infested by 
caterpillars thoroughly. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons, layering (T. B.).—The best 
method of propagating Rhododendrons is by layers. 
This is far better than grafting. Layered plants 
make the handsomest bushes, and, of course, one is 
not troubled with suckers of the ponticum or other 
kinds employed as stocks. The layers may be put 
down in spring, preferably March or April, and again 
in early autumn. Peat, with n quantity of sand 
added, is the best soil in which to insert the layers. 
The lower branches must bo utilised for the pur¬ 
pose. If they cannot readily he brought down to the 
ground you may cut a notch halfway through the 
branch, so that it will bend, but not break away 
totally from the parent plant. Last season’s growths 
make the best layers. Strip off a few of the lower 
leaves, then take the shoot in the left hand and 
make a cut about ]£ inches in length with a sharp 
knife up the centre of the shoot. This is technically 
called tongueing the shoot. A flat layering-trowel, 
something like a cheese-knife, with a straight edge, 
should be at hand. Insert this In the soil so as to 
make a cut about 6 inches or 6 inches deep. Then 
bend the prepared shoot very gentJy, and fix it into 
the soil with some wooden or wire pegs in such a 
manner that the tongue formed by the out points 
downward. See that it rests upon the soil at the 
bottom of the onffiTRy* made by tie trowel, then 
l> ri the soil flrmll aroiigcT^he kp the handle 


of the latter, and the operation ia complete. If dry 
weather follow, a watering now and then will be 
beneficial. The layers make the best plants if 
allowed to remain on the stool two years, although 
they will root more or less freely in twelve months. 
The flower-buds should be removed from the layers 
before inserting them in the soil. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Figs (B. S. Austen).—Early in 
September pick off all the fruits which are as large ae 
Peas, as they arc not likely to be of any use for the 
next crop, and only tend to weaken the tree. We 
are assuming, of course, that your Fig-trees are grow¬ 
ing in the open air. 

Apples cracking (Ajax, Limerick).—The only 
reason we can suggest for the cracking of your 
Apples is that the roots have gone dowm into some 
sour or poor soil. When that happens a fungus is 
produced, which preys on the ill-formed fruit3 and 
quite spoils them. We should advise you to try hard 
root-pruning, treating one side of the tree only this 
year. Cut off 1 all downward 'cots, so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of new and fibrous ones on the 
surface. It is tlien that mulchings Will he beneficial. 
The.i, when the tree is leafless, spray it with the 
caustic alkali solution, and in the spring with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture to kill any fungoid germs that may 
be harbouring in the tree 

Mildew on Orapes (J. TP. Schiller ).—We have 
seldom seen Grapes so badly attacked by mildew, 
plainly showing that the cultivation is at fault. We 
should advise you to at once cut off all the bunches 
and burn them, and dust flowers of sulphur all over 
the Vines, washing this off after a few days with 
clear rain-water, in the Winter all the inside wood¬ 
work should be thoroughly cleaned and repainted, 
and if there is a back wall have this lime-washed. 
Then dissolve } oz. of sulphide of potassium in a 
quart of water, mix it with clay and sulphur to a 
thin paste, and brush this into the bark and every 
crevice about the spurs on the Vine-rods, applying 
this dressing immediately you see any further signs 
of mildew. 

Transplanting fruit-bushes (H. J. T .).—For 
books such as you require see answer to “ W. W. M.” 
With respect to the best time to transplant your 
hushes, do that from the middle of October. Before 
doing so, thin out all weak inner or cross-shoots on 
your Goose berry-bushes, and shorten all other or lead 
ing shoots one third or so. That will help to relieve 
the heads. Cut out old branches of the Black Cur¬ 
rants, thus thinning the bushes, but preserve all 
young growths, as those carry the next year’s fruit. 
Cut back to about two leaf-buds all shoots on Red 
Currants, ns those fruit on the old wood. As to 
Raspberries, it is of little use to transplant old stock, 
but, if you care to do so, lift and transplant them 
carefully with all the roots you can, having first cut 
out all old canes. Also on each stock thin out the 
young canes to but two or three to each stock, 
shortening those to 3 feet or 4 feet. To make a 
new plantation lift and transplant the young suckers 
that have come up outside the stocks, cutting them 
back to C inches long only, doing that next March. 

Root-pruning Plum-trees (Amateur ).—It is 
most probable that your Plum-trees, on a wall, have 
sent out strong roots, as, because of the overhang¬ 
ing coping on the wall, they would fad to find moWi- 
ture near the wall. You had better open a trench 

2 feet wide and us deep, 4 feet from each tree, and 
cut off all strong roots. Also grub under the trees 
and sever any downward ones, refilling the trenches 
with fresli soil. That treatment would necessitate 
your shortening back at once all breastwood shoots 
to one half their length, and after leaf-fail cut all 
back to but. two or three leaf-buds, to form spurs 
close home. If you find the soil near the wall very 
dry, after the root-pruning, give that portion a good 
soaking of water, an that should encourage fibrous 
roots to form. As the roots will be thus severely 
reduced, the wood area must be reduced also. Next 
summer water liberally close to the wall, aud mulch 
round each tree with long manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rabbit-manure (F . Rogers ).—This is not only 
useless, but positively injurious. 

Preserving Kidney Beans (Anon). — The 
simplest and most common method of preserving 
these Beans, whether runners or dwarfs, is to gather 
them whilst young and dry, to trim off stems and 
points, then to place them in a wide-mouthed jar in 
layers, with salt freely sprinkled between each layer. 
When all are thus treated and pressed down, n sur¬ 
face dressing of salt should be given, the jar being 
then tied down and stood in a dry place. The salt 
gradually becomes brine. The Beans when wanted 
for use are, of course, very salt, but this can be 
corrected by soaking them in clear water all night 
before cooking. It is of no use to preserve old Beans, 
as they will never be tender. 

Cabbages clubbing (F. M. Deacon ).—The best 
remedy for clubbing, from which the Cauliflower and 
Cabbage you mention are suffering, whether it be en¬ 
gendered by slime fungus or by the club-beetle, is, 
without doubt, gas-lime. That should be applied to 
vacant ground at once, at the rate of 2 bushels to 

3 ro«is, if clubbing is very bad. If it be not, then 
put 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After lying on the 
ground from four to six weeks, dig the dressing in. 
Even a dressing nt fhe same rate of fresh lime 
is good also. Rather than plant any of the Cabbage 
tribe, plant Potatoes, Heakaue, or Rhubarb, or sow 
Onions, Parsnips, or Beet—indeed, anything other 
than Cabbage. By doing so for a couple of years 
the club trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans also 
may be sown with advantage. 

Blanching Leeks (Showman ).—The chief growers 
of Leeks for exhibition, by their methods, produce 
stems as thick as broom-handles, and blanched pure 
white, fully 12 inches to 14 inches long. They plant 
out from a sowing made under glass in March, into A 
heavily manured but very shallow trench, just deep 


enough to hold soakings of water Ln dry weather. 
They fix floor-boards, or, indeed, any boards, 6 inches 
broad, on each side of the plants, 3 inches from the 
stems, holding them erect by cross strips, also closing 
up the ends. Then they gradually fill these up level 
with sifted soil, stripping off the leaves as the plants 
grow. Later, other similar boards are fixed upon the 
others in the same way, and these gradually filled 
with fine soil, until over 12 inches of th© stems are 
thus covered. All the time the plants are helped at 
the bottom with manure-water. Cannot you treat 
your Leeks in much the same way? No finer or more 
perfect Leeks are seen than are thus produced. 

Black spot in Tomatoes (M. B.).-Your Toma¬ 
toes have been attacked by a fungus known as 
Cladosporium fulvuro. It germinates soonest in 
moisture, and in th© morning any moisture that may 
have accumulated through vapour rising from the 
soil during the night, and become condensed, in¬ 
variably runs down to the lowest point of the fruit 
just where th© decaying bloom is. The moisture 
would do no harm were there no spores of the 
fungus in the house. These, settling on the fruits, 
are washed by the moisture down to the flower-base, 
or apex, and at once become fertile or active, pene¬ 
trating the fruit through the tiny orifice left by 
the decaying bloom. Then it commences to spread, 
and in its growth preying upon the flesh or tissue, 
causes it to blacken or decay, just as is seen in your 
fruits. Too commonly amateurs water Tomato- 
plant© too freely, ©specially doing so towards night, 
then shutting the house or frame close, quite bottl¬ 
ing in any vapour that is certain to exhale during 
the night. Watering sho'uld be done early in the 
morning, and then with the house thrown open and 
ample ventilation provided, the atmosphere is dried, 
ami there is little vapour created at night. Once 
the spot is seen on the fruit©, cure, so far as these 
affected parts are concerned, is impossible. They 
should be at once picked off, taken away, and de¬ 
stroyed. Th© best cur© for this trouble is to dis¬ 
solve 10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of sul¬ 
phur in two quart© of boiling water, adding 2 gallons 
of water, and syringing the plants with this. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. M. Delap. — In the Gladiolus Lemoinei set there 
are many flowers like the one you send. We consider 
the bloom very small, but the size may increase with 
the strength of the tulb. What one wants to see to 
form a correct judgment is the complete spike, and 

not a single bloom.- Cornwall .—The Sweet William 

is a perennial, but it is best to consider it only as a 

biennial.- Leo .—You will find nu article dealing 

fully with the “ Forcing of Daffodils ” in our issue of 
December loth, 1900, page 574, a copy ol which can 

be had from the publisher, post free, for l$d.- 

Mortimer .—You cannot do better than get the last 
edition of ** Alpine Flowers for Gardens,” from John 
Murray, Albemarle-street, London, W. Price lCs. Od. 

-H\ IF.—1, It is quite impossible for us to advise 

as to heating your house without seeing the same. 
2, You cannot keep Pelargoniums well in the winter 
without beat, especially in your district. 3, You can 
rai«e your Stocks and Asters very easily, if you can 
make up a hotbed; or you could raise them in boxes 
in your greenhouse. March is quite early enough to 
sow these, as you cannot plant out before the middle 
of May, and they will only get leggy and spoiled if 

you raise them too soon.- J. L.— 1, The only way 

you can have one fire is to so arrange the pipes 
that you can heat the two houses from the one 
boiler, and do away with the flue entirely. The fire¬ 
place that answers for the flue you cannot turn to 
account for heating the boiler. You ought to get a 
practical man to advise you ns to what you had best 
do. 2, Kindly say whether you refer to indoor or out¬ 
door flowers for cutting?- Chemical Soil .—The only 

way to clear up the point is to have the soil 

analysed.- Grateful .—All through the summer while 

the plant© are in bloom.- Druschki .—Your best plan 

will be to advertise in these pages 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Lady Brooke .—Digitalis fer- 

ruginea.- W. J. Lock .—Your Spiraea is S. eorbi- 

folia.- Ajax .—Androsace lanuginosa.- L. A'.—The 

Poison Ivy (Rhus radicals, eyn. Rhus Toxicodendron). 
- Alfred Manning.—1, The Cypress Spurge (Eu¬ 
phorbia Cypariseus); 2, Pulmonaria officinalis, also 

known as P. saccharata.- Arborea.— 1, Fuchsia not 

recognised; 2, Lyciura europa;um; 3, The Masterwort 

(Astrantia major).- Septimus Ellis .—Specimen too 

crushed to identify.-IK. S. T.—l, Cotoneaster 

raicrophylla; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 3, Be¬ 
gonia metallica; 4, Begonia Sutherlandi.- Colonel 

Fetherstonhaugh.—l, Bupthalmum speciosum; 2, Sil- 

phium pufoliatum; 3, AbuCilon vitifolium.-Alban 

Tims.— 1, Bocconia cordata; 2, Dimorphotheca Kek- 
loni; 3, Coreopsis tinctoria, eyn. C. bicolor; an an¬ 
nual.- Pegasus.—1, Prunus Pissardi; 2, Berberis 

Darwini.- Cranfield. — 1, Geranium pratenee ; 2, 

Corydalia lutea; 3, Crinum Moorel.- C. G. U. 

Vician and Ellen Smith .—Rhus radicanfi, eyn. Rhus 
Toxicodendron. See note in our issue of August 29th, 

page 373.- Thomas Clarke .—Impatiens Sultani.- 

J. D .—We cannot undertake to name Sweet Peas. 

Names of fruit.— The Cliff.— 5, Apple hot recog¬ 
nised; evidently n local variety.- Alfred Manning. 

—Please send full-grown specimens, and not less than 
three, a© per our rule© for naming fruit. 


Catalogues received.— Dobie and Mason, 22, 

Oak-street, Manchester .—Select Flowering Bulbs. - 

Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deansgate, Manchester.— 

Bulb List. -Win. Samson and Co., 8 and 10, Port- 

land-street, Kilmaraoek .—Flower Roots for 1908. - 

Simon-Louifl, frferes, ii Metz-Planti&res (Lorraine).— 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE AUTUMN VEGETABLE SUPPLY. 
The month of September reminds us of the 
approach of autumn. Certain it is that in 
many gardens where a little forethought has 
not "been brought to bear there is often a 
very serious falling off of seasonable vege¬ 
tables at a time when they can ill be spared, 
and it is very difficult to keep up an ordinary 
supply without encroaching upon those re¬ 
served for the colder season. With a fine 
autumn it is well known how lone some of 
the ordinary summer vegetables will keep in 
good condition and prove very welcome. 
Amongst these serviceable late crops may be 
mentioned French and Runner Beans, Globe 
Artichokes, late Peas, Cauliflowers, and 
Vegetable Marrow’s. All these are useful 
autumn vegetables, and, when they fail sud¬ 
denly, they are much missed. The Runner 
Bean is a most useful vegetable for autumn, 
and as long as frosts keep off, or can be kept 
off, a supply can bo had. In small gardens 
where a supply has to be maintained the 
close picking off of the pods as they become 
large enough is of the utmost importance, as 
even if not required for immediate use they 
may be salted down in earthenware jars for 
winter use. Knowing how quickly Runner 
Beans show the effects of frost, a slight cover¬ 
ing thrown over a portion of the crop upon 
the likelihood of a sudden frost occurring 
may, perhaps, be the means of their being 
saved for, perhaps, three or four weeks 
longer. Although these early frosts often 
come upon us suddenly, there is generally 
sufficient warning to enable a covering to be 
placed over. A heavy covering is not needed, 
a piece of tiffany being sufficient to ward ofl 
a moderate frost. Certainly this may not 
occur until the end of the month, if even 
then, but it is always best to be prepared. 
In the case of French Beans, frames are the 
best protectors, as these arc easily placed in 
position, and the glass covering affords addi¬ 
tional warmth—that is, where the rows have 
been arranged for the purpose. Covering 
with mats, or even waterproof canvas, will 
ward off a lot of frost, and should certainly 
be practised where a supply has to be main¬ 
tained as long as possible. With late French 
Beans it is also very advantageous, if the 
earliest opportunity is taken, to place small 
spray sticks along each side of the rows, so 
as to allow as much direct light and sunshine 
as possible. Bv doing this and keeping the 
pods closely picked off, a good supply may lx? 
maintained until comparatively late in the 
season. Very often the latter part of Sep¬ 
tember and the early days of October are 
very warm and bright, but in the case of 
French Beans it is not safe to leave them 
uncovered after the end of the month, and 
very often they need it earlier. Vegetable 
Marrows succumb to even a moderate frost, 
and although it would be a difficult matter 
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to protect plants covering a large surface, it 
is often easy enough to protect the best part 
of a plant or two either by mats, to be kept 
off the tops with suitable supports, or, what 
is better, a spare frame. At any rate, it is 
much the wisest, if it can l>3 so arranger!, to 
protect even a plant or two, so as to be pre¬ 
pared against an emergency. In many gar¬ 
dens, especially those of a small size, such 
crops as Runner and French Beans, with 
Vegetable Marrows, are about all there is to 
rely upon, so in these cases it will be most 
advantageous to have some means of pro¬ 
tection, or. at any rate, to be prepared in 
case of a sudden visitation. Globe Artichokes 
also well repay for a little extra attention 
at this season. At this time there is gener¬ 
ally a quantity of smaller late heads show¬ 
ing, besides those from this season’s planted 
suckers. If these can be secured from in¬ 
jury, they will be found very acceptable. All 
that is needed is to place a few strong sticks 
around those it is intended to protect, so 
that a mat can be thrown over them when 
frost threatens. Old heads and stems which 
are still attached to the plants should be re¬ 
moved, as these, if allowed to remain, only 
draw the support from the later and succes¬ 
sion heads. Cauliflowers are generally toler¬ 
ably safe up till the end of the month, but 
after that it is best to either draw the tops 
together and tie them with a piece of mat¬ 
ting or have leaves laid over them—at least, 
those that are showing heads. This is gener- 
I ally sufficient to ward off a moderate frost. 


TURNIPS. 

With the exception of the first crop, Tur¬ 
nips have been very scarce, nothing being 
worthy the name of a Turnip until after the 
middle of August with us, even with periodi¬ 
cal waterings during the long drought of 
June and first week of July. From the 
middle to the end of August the winter crop 
is usually sown, but now the ground has had 
a thorough soaking, a good breadth may well 
be got in during the first half of September, 
and which will, doubtless, overtake some of 
the earlier sowings. Ground vacated by 
Potatoes, Peas, Cauliflower, and other sum¬ 
mer crops, if it has been well manured for 
their reception, should be in good heart for 
winter Turnips, provided a light dressing of 
soot, wood-ashes, or even lime be applied 
before forking over the ground. We are 
not likelv to suffer from drought so severely 
as in the two months above mentioned. 
Shorter days and cooler nights will hasten 
the young seedlings, yet it is well to keep an 
eye for slugs, which sometimes reduce the 
plants considerably. Sow in quite shallow 
drills, 15 inches to 18 inches apart, as soon 
as the soil can l)e worked, and thin out to 
6 inches apart in good time, frequently ply¬ 
ing the hoe between the rows, so as to pro¬ 
mote a quick growth. Turnips to lx? really 
good must grow quickly. It is too late to 


sow yellow'-fleshed varieties, these requiring 
longer to mature than the others, while they 
are decidedly superior as regards flavour, 
without which a Turnip is useless. The 
varieties Red Globe, Chirk Castle, and All 
the Year Round are suitable for these late 
sowings, and as green stuff is likely to bo 
scarce in many places, owing to the unsuit¬ 
able weather for planting, vacant corners 
and spaces may well be utilised for this crop. 
Even if they do not bulb satisfactorily, they 
will provide “tops,” which many people 
enjoy in early spring. 

Bicton . ' J. Maynk. 


TOMATOES. 

The great and rather prolonged heat of early 
summer has been just the thing for Toma¬ 
toes, either in or out-of-doors, and in all 
stages of growth. It has given them a start, 
encouraged root action by warming the soil, 
and put substance into the foliage. Growers 
of outdoor Tomatoes for profit nave, so far, 
reason to be thankful. Spring frosts did 
not come late enough to do any damage, and 
those who prepared their plants well are now 
reaping their reward, for in the warmer coun¬ 
ties, at least, the first truss has set its fruit, 
the largest swelling away as freely and 
rapidly as is usually the case with plants in 
cool-houses. It is, however, only plants that 
have been carefully prepared that are in this 
satisfactory condition, and there is a wonder¬ 
ful difference between the after-progress of 
plants that have been brought along under 
the most favourable conditions and those 
that have been even to a small extent de¬ 
prived of a full measure of light and air. 

In the case of out-of-door culture the seed 
should not be sown earlier and not much 
later than the first week in March. This 
gives just the time to get the plants well 
established in 2$ inch pots by the end of May. 
By that time the pots ure well filled with 
active roots, which will begin to travel into 
the fresh ground within a week of setting 
them out. If sown earlier than the above- 
named date, they are liable to become root- 
bound, and come into a semi-stunted condi¬ 
tion, from which, in my experience, they 
never quite recover. Too early sowing re¬ 
tards, in the case of plants that are to be 
grown in the open air or in cool-houses, ns 
before the season is advanced enough for them 
to be put into their permanent place they 
come to a standstill. 

The Tomato is one of the most free-grow¬ 
ing things in cultivation, all the time it is 
kept going, but it is most difficult to get it 
into free growth if once there has been a 
stoppage. The would - tie Tomato-grower 
should bear in mind that one really good 
plant will yield more than three or four 
w’cakly ones. Those who have no warm- 
house'in which to raise and bring them along 
must, perforce, buy, and frequently have to 
get them from a distance. Some who adver¬ 
tise in the columns of this paper offer them 
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out of boxes and out of single pots. How¬ 
ever goixl they may be, a certain check is 
sustained when they are separated, whereas 
from pots the roots grasp the fresh soil in the 
course of ten days, and go away at once into 
free growth. It is not only that plants of 
this description make more''rapid progress, 
but the differenco between them and plants 
that have been taken from boxes into which 
they have been pricked out from the seed- 
frame, is very marked later on when the 
first truss expands. Every Tomato-grower 
knows that the trouble is with the first truss, 
which, always the most valuable, is uncer¬ 
tain as regards setting. The reason is that 
the plant has not become sufficiently estab¬ 
lished when the first blooms expand, the 
flow of sap not being sufficiently free to make 
the pollen work. This season I put out about 
seventy plants in cool-house early in June. 
A portion of them was in 2}-inch pots in 
capital condition, and these set every bloom 
that opened, and have from eight to twelve 
fruits on them, and many of them will be 
colouring early in August. The remainder 
that were taken from boxes have stood some 
time before going away, and are nearly three 
weeks later. * J. Cornhii.l. 


CABBAGES. 

Ere this appears in print no doubt univer¬ 
sally Cabbage-seeds will have been sown. 
Generally to secure strong plants to put out 
in October, August 20th, or thereabouts, 
seems to be the favourite date for sowing. 
Of course, very much depends on weather 
and soil, as seedling growth is more or less 
rapid in accordance. The early July sow¬ 
ings, to give plants to put out in September 
for April hearting, are, no doubt, ere now 
represented by plants 2 inches or 3 inches in 
height. When drawing from such sowings 
are made, it is always wise to first pull out 
and east aside any that seem specially ro¬ 
bust, as those will be assuredly rogues. 
Then, from any one early sowing it is well to 
make two plantings at intervals of a fort¬ 
night, not only to give a succession of hearts 
in due course, but to have some secure in 
case—so erratic are Cabbage-plants the 
first planting results in many bolters. Cer¬ 
tainly it is the case that “bolting” is more 
or less a product of variety, some Cabbages 
being very unfitted for autumn sowing, but 
excellent for spring sowing. In all these 
varieties what may be described as the in¬ 
herent annual character is somewhat de¬ 
veloped. That really superb Cabbage, Les 
Etampes, one of the very best we ever ob¬ 
tained from France, is of no use autumn 
sown, but it is first-class when spring sown. 
Unfortunately, we have less need for Cab¬ 
bages in the summer time than in spring or 
autumn, hence such a variety has not the 
value good biennial ones have. August sow¬ 
ings rarely produce bolters, except they do 
contain any rogues. These, however, should 
always, when pulled, be cast aside. The late 
cowing also should not be of the small hearted 
early varieties, but rather of stouter ones, 
such as will, when the heads are cut in the 
spring, give strong stems, to stand through 
the year into the next, and under such condi¬ 
tions give a wealth of stout, small heads or 
sprouts. 

Whilst the small-hearting first earlies, such 
as April, Ellani's Early, Little Gem, First 
and Best, or under whatever name known, 
should be planted fairly close, and be pulled 
ns wanted, to early clear the ground for a 
later crop, that course is not desirable for 
late-planted ones. For this purpose Flower 
of Spring, Offenham, London Market, 
Wheelers’ Imperial, and various others are 
all excellent. These, of course, need ample 
room and deeply-worked, well-manured soil, 
ns a crop that is to stand on the ground 
for fully ten months necessarily needs liberal 
feeding. It is worthy of note that firm 
ground for Cabbage-plants not only conduces 
to hardier growth, but also to earlier heart¬ 
ing, just as soft soil lends to the production 
of gross leafage and later hearting. One of 
the host breadths of Cabbage I have ever 
seen is in a large garden where it 
is the rule to plant on the ground 
from which spring - sown Onions have 
been removed. The land has -been 
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deeply worked and heavily manured for 
the Onion crop, and is consequently in just 
the very best condition to carry Cabbages 
and do them well. Whether there may be 
any connection between very light porous 
soils and bolting I cannot say, but in this 
case a bolted plant is indeed a rarity. 

Cabbages for spring sowing and late sum¬ 
mer or autumn cutting that are to be relied 
upon nre Nonpareil, Les Etampes, Wiuning- 
stadt, St. John’s, and Christmas Drumhead. 
Of course, there are many others that are 
good also. Unfortunately, there are still in 
commerce far too many coarse, uneven 
stocks, such as are sold by email local seeds¬ 
men, and can be seen in every direction in 
cottage gardens and allotments in the sum¬ 
mer months. I have often advised cottagers 
who seem to depend on these Cabbages to 
club together and procure from some reliable 
firm, seed of really good stock, which gives 
even-sized, medijim, compact heads, and 
thus secure greatly improved samples. 

A. D. 


THE QUALITY OF POTATOES. 

The food value of Potatoes is almost en¬ 
tirely dependent upon their starch content. 
From extensive chemical analyses which have 
been made of the tubers grown under differ¬ 
ent soil, mammal, and variety conditions, it 
has been found that the starch content may 
be as low as 8 per cent, and as high as 29 per 
cent. These investigations have stimulated 
cultural efforts to improve the Potato-plants, 
to the end that more abundant crops may be 
produced, and that these crops shall give a 
more acceptable product for human food. 
Among other conditions, it is found that 
Potatoes that are grown in a depth of soil 
ranging from 2 inches to 4 inches are gener¬ 
ally richer in starch than those grown either 
shallower or deeper. Those grown deeper 
than 4 inches are oftentimes watery, and 
seem to be immature, both in regard to starch 
development and cellular structure. When 
the content of starch falls much below 17 per 
cent, the indications are that the tubers have 
not developed properly—that is, they have 
not ripened, or they have grown under ad¬ 
verse climatic or soil conditions—and such 
Potatoes, if cooked for human food, will not 
meet the standard set for table Potatoes in 
this country. At the same time, we have to 
remember that the cooking value of Potatoes 
varies with the tastes and estimation of dif¬ 
ferent persons. For example, a Potato of a 
I starchy flavour, white and floury in colour, 
and mealy when cooked, is by most persons 
considered more desirable than a Potato 
which is strong flavoured or soggy after boil¬ 
ing. This mealy condition is usually found 
in Potatoes with a starch content ranging 
from 18 to 24 per cent. On the other hand, 
there are persons who prefer tubers which 
retain their form when cooked, are yellow in 
colour, and are soggy after boiling. This 
condition is usually found in Potatoes low in 
starc-h content and high in protein. These 
low qualities may be due to unripeness or to 
unfavourable conditions for growth and de¬ 
velopment. Then there are market estimates 
of quality in Potatoes which have no direct 
relation to the cooking or structural con¬ 
siderations. These may be classed as size, 
surface, or skin aspects, and shapeliness, and 
sometimes variety considerations. Excepting 
the Potatoes put on the market as earlies, 
those having a more or less netted skin, or 
those whose skin has a corky appearance, 
are usually preferred to the smooth and 
clear-skinned tubers. This appearance or 
touch is, in some instanc?s, a variety char¬ 
acteristic, but in general it indicates a de¬ 
gree of maturity or development which pro¬ 
mises good cooking quality. On the other 
hand, the Potatoes of smooth and clear skin 
are oftentimes excessively watery or imma¬ 
ture. Quality in Potatoes, from both the 
trade and cooking points of view, varies to a 
limited extent in different varieties, but, as a 
general rule, a knowledge of variety char¬ 
acteristics is possessed only by those who 
have given the question some 6tudy. How¬ 
ever, it is a matter of common observation 
that some varieties resist disease in storage 
better than others, and some deteriorate in 
cooking quality after going into storage. 


Undesirable flavours or colours are de¬ 
veloped, and sometimes the tendency to 
break down into a mealy condition upon boil¬ 
ing diminishes. In spite of all these dis¬ 
tinguishing features, it is very difficult to 
separate individual tubers or varieties of 
poor quality from these of good quality upon 
a superficial examination. It is very seldom 
that a person can go into the storage-room 
and select the varieties of desirable quality 
from the undesirable with any great degree 
of certainty .—The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scabbed Potatoes.— Will you kindly tell me 
through your paper the cause of Potatoes becoming 
spotted like the one enclosed? I have some grown 
specially for «eed. Would it be advisable to plant 
them next season in fresh ground? Enclosed is a 
badly-spotted specimen; most of them are not so 
badly marked.—I nkpot. 

[Your Potatoes have been attacked by a 
fungus known as Sclerotium, which acts*in¬ 
juriously on the skins more or less, accord¬ 
ing to its strength in the soil. Sometimes 
scab is disfiguring, but otherwise harmless. 
The sample tuber you send shows compara¬ 
tively little scab, as we have seen cases in 
which the tubers have been one mass of 
cracks and warts, quite unfit for food. Where 
soil is so infested with fungus, the wisest 
course is to give it a dressing of gas lime, 
which may be put on to it at once, if carry¬ 
ing no crop. Apply 2 bushels to 3 rods of 
ground, spreading it about evenly, and well 
breaking it. up. Let it lie exposed for a month, 
then break it still finer, and dig it in. Fol¬ 
low the next year rather with some other 
erop than Potatoes. If you must plant 
Potatoes after, get fresh tubers, and when 
you plant use soot and wood-ashes very 
liberally.] 

Summer roots. — I wish to deprecate 
strongly the too common practice of putting 
into schedules of cottagers’ shows for July 
or August, and specially for the first-named 
month, classes for deep-growing roots, such 
as Parsnips, Long Beets, and long Carrots. 

I was at a rural show on Bank Holiday 
where there were a dozen lots of round or 
globe-rooted Beets and only four of long- 
rooted, yet the framers of the schedule had 
foolishly given four prizes for the long Beets 
and blit three for the round-rooted. In the 
ease of Carrots, it is evident that ordinary 
spring-sown Intermediates are not ready, 
whilst stump-rooted Carrots nre quite fit. 
The latter or short, early-rootecl forms alone 
should be invited in the summer. When these 
long roots are thus early lifted, and this 
specially applies to Beets and Parsnips, un¬ 
til the roots are lifted it is not possible to 
tell whether fit for exhibition or not. Wlint 
happens, therefore, is that three or four 
times the number of roots needed to show is 
lifted, and all rejected as waste or spoiled. 
Tliat is hardly the object of cottage garden 
exhibitions.— D. 

Longpod Beans. -Never have I wen Long- 
pod or Broad Beans more free from black 
aphis or carrying finer crops of pods than this 
year. So very commonly have I seen in July 
the plants either alive with aphis or burnt up 
almost, because these insects have sucked 
the juices from the plants. On many- scores 
of breadths on allotments and in cottage gar¬ 
dens not an insect has been visible. I beaded 
this note Longpod Beans because it seems 
now the common rule to sow' these Beans, 
and not Broad Windsor. The productive 
qualities of the Longpods far excel those of 
the Broad ones, but they also vary as to 
stocks. So many pods have the Beans in 
them quite close set, showing seven and eight 
in a pod. Others have the Beans wider apart, 
lienee whilst the pods seem of equal length 
and size, the shelled produce is far less than 
is found in good, full pods. Opening pods 
and testing their productiveness are essential 
to a right judgment in Bean competitions.— 

D. 


Aphides on roots (C. Vandeleur ).—The Insoots 
you enclosed ere certainly one of the aphides, hut, 
as I am away from home and have not access to my 
hooks, [ cannot give you the specific name. When 
you find antA in any number visiting a plant. you 
may be almost certain it is attacked by aphides or 
such irsects, the ants being in search of the sweet 
matter that they secrete. From what you say, your 
plant is in u very bad condition; Spray the plant 
with some insecticide to kill the nphidr#. — fJ. 8. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LEPTOSPERMUM BULLATUM. 

This modest-looking Australian bush should 
he easily enough grown in coast gardens any¬ 
where. I remember seeing it or one of its 
relations very fine in Wales, but I did not 
think it would have a chance inland. Yet 
this past winter it'has withstood til degs. of 
frost, and has flowered since very prottilv. 
The soil in which the plant, part of which is 
hero figured, grows is cold and heavy, which 
is against the success of Australian plants. 

_R. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Philadelphus two good late bloom¬ 
ing kinds. —The various kinds of Mock 
Orange are valuable shrubs for the gar¬ 
den, and no garden ought to be without, one 
or more kinds. The blooming season is a 
long one, from early in May till the 
close of July. Mod people are acquainted 
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i still remains Ampclopsis Veitchi. The I 
| newer variety at the hecid of this note is a 
I seedling from the older kind, from the ordi¬ 
nary form of which it is readily distinguished 
| by its more 6lender growth and smaller 
l leaves, which are very deeply cut, and usually 
i seven lobed. During the summer the colour 
of the foliage is of a beautiful metallic green, 
a tint by no means unknown among the ordi 
nary forms of Veitch’s Ampclopsis. In the 
autumn the leaves before they drop change 
to a brilliant red tint. Last year an award 
of merit was given to this variety by the 
I Royal Horticultural Society, an honour that, 
at least in my opinion, was well merited. 
Like the typical kind, it can be readily struck 
i from cuttings, so that it will, doubtless, be 
generally distributed before long. There is 
no doubt that a good deal of the popularity 
| of Ampclopsis Veitchi is owing to the fact 
that it is in every way self-supporting, hence 
, when it is employed for clothing a wall no 
nailing whatever is required. This is a great ; 
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with the common kind, but not so with the 
two under notice, viz., inodorus and Gor¬ 
don ianus, which deserve to be more often 
planted. Those who object to the Mock 
Oranges on account of their strong smell 
should grow P. inodorus. A neighbour of 
mine has several bushes from 8 to 10 feet 
high. These hang over the dividing fence. 1 
and, at the close of June, they were full 
of bloom. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the long sprays of bloom of the purest 
white. P. Gordonianus is fctronger-grow- 
ing and more erect; it is scented, but not 1 
so pronounced as in the common kind, and 
it is not quite so pure white as P. inodorus. 
Pew shrubs are so ornamental in July as 
this. Being a strong-growing kind, it 
rapidly fills the space, and should be given 
room. For cutting, this scentless kind can 
be recommended.—C. 

A pretty form of Veitch's Ampelopsis 

(Ampclopsis Lowi).—Botanists tell |s that 
the corfypt name of e v Ai<1 is 
Vitis i i icons Ians, but ro-meKrly w&TmTc it 


recommendation, for many are loth to dis¬ 
figure a wall, especially of a dwelling-house, 
by driving nails into it. One sometimes 
hears of Ampelopsis Veitchi dying off in an 
unaccountable manner, but one of the first 
introduced plants, which now covers a con¬ 
siderable space, lias been under my observa¬ 
tion for nearly forty years, and there is no 
sign of it dying—indeed, it is this season in 
particularly good condition.—X. 

Seeds in penny packets.—I am interested in 
your correspondent's, “ A. W. St. Y. R.’s,” letter as 
to difficulty of rearing plants from seeds bought in 
penny packets. My experience has been very dif¬ 
ferent. I have tried every kind of seed. I have 
plenty of good plants, and have given away quanti¬ 
ties to my friends, and at a cost which can only be 
achieved by the penny packet.—T. C. N. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Ground s’— New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo, los. ; post free, log. 8d. 

“The English Flower Garden” wag also be 
had jinelg bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2is. nelt. Of 
all booksellers. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mussel-scale on Apple-trees.— Will you kindly 
tell me the meaning of spots on Apple sent here 
with? The trunk of the tree is covered with the 
same kind of thing, as well as most of the fruit. 
The tree i6 a King of the Pippins. A reply through 
your columns will oblige. J. Charles Lang. 

[Your Apple-troe has been attacked by the 
common “Muwsel scale.” You cannot do 
better than scrub the affected parts with a 
stiffish brush, dipped in a solution of paraffin 
emulsion or some of the insecticides that are 
sold which contain paraffin and soft-soap. 
The scale lays its eggs beneath itself, and 
then shrivels up and dies, the outer covering 
of the insect remaining and forming a shelter 
for the eggs and young scale. In applying 
any insecticide it is most important to remove 
the scale so that the remedy may reach the 
eggs or young insects. Any time in the win¬ 
ter would he a good time to ]>erform the oj>or- 
ation. The young ones hatch and leave the 
scale towards the end of May or 
early in June. If the infest'd 
pails are then well scrubbed, 
even with a dry brush, the young 
ones will be destroyed. If the 
insect attacks parts of the tree 
which cannot be dealt with in 
this manner, the best way is to 
spray it with the following caustic 
wash: Put I lb. of caustic soda 
into a gallon of water, and add 
J lb. of carbonate of potash 
(pearlnsh). Stir until all is dis¬ 
solved, then add 9 gallons of 
water, and last of all, 10 oz. of 
soft-soap that has be-'n dissolved 
in a little hot water. Stir all tho¬ 
roughly together, and the mix¬ 
ture is ready for use. This mix¬ 
ture is very caustic, and will in¬ 
jure the clothes if it gets upon 
them, and should not be allowed 
to remain on the skin. It will 
destroy any insect life that it 
comes into contact with, also 
Moss and Lichens, but it must 
be applied before the buds show 
any signs of opening.] 

Fungus on Phillyrsea.-Can you 

oblige me by telling me what is the 
cause of tin- grow'th on enclosed shoots 
of the Phiilyrira on trees *ome fifteen 
years old?—W hin Hirst. 

[Your Phillyrma is attacked by 
one of the cluster cup fungi (aEei- 
dium Phillyrese). Cut off and 
burn all the infested 6hoots. and 
spray the bush with Bordeaux 
mixture, or with the following 
mixture, which will not. leave any 
appreciable colouring matter on 
the leaves: Mix 1 oz. of car 
bonate of copper into a paste 
with a little water, put it into a 
wooden or earthen vessel, then 
add half a pint of strong ammonia 
to two quarts of water (avoid the 
fumes as much as possible), and 
mix slowly with the copper paste. 
Allow the mixture to stand for 
some hours, and then pour off the 
clear blue fluid and dilute it with nine to 
twelve gallons of water before using. If the 
disease makes its appearance again next 
year, employ the same means as soon as you 
notice it.—G. S. S.] 

Eel-worms.— What are eel-worms like? Are they 
destructive in a garden, and, if so. in what way? 
What is the best way to get rid of them?—GLEANN 
Mor. 

[Eelworms are very small creatures, 
measuring only one twenty-fifth of an inch in 
length, and are very slender, being much the 
shape of an eel. They are white and rather 
glossy in appearance. They can only be de¬ 
tected in the tissues of a plant by the aid of 
a strong magnifying glass. The best way of 
getting rid of them is by destroying the 
plants they are infesting, and dressing the 
soil with gas-lime or vaporite.—G. S. S.] 

Begonia flowera falling (H. L. E. 77.).—Your 
plants have, no doubt, received a check in some way. 
The soil may be too dry or too wot. or iUltray bo 
exrtauMedA-or your plants inuy-tKive'had an overdoso 
of nianurr. A very dry or a very -close atmosphere 
will also outlie the blooms ito drop. 
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FRUIT. 

OLD STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
Although occasionally one hears of Straw¬ 
berry-plants remaining in bearing condition 
for several years, it is very seldom that they 
are worth retaining longer than three or four 
years at the most. By many people Straw¬ 
berries are expected to keep on bearing for 
the time stated, and whatever may be said 
to the contrary as to the plants failing to 
prove remunerative after the second crop has 
been taken, these old plants are relied on 
still. To a certain extent, of course, it de¬ 
pends greatly upon the condition of the soil 
whether the plants will do well or not, and 
the soil must be good indeed which will en¬ 
able it to be done. Wherever wo have seen 
these old plants succeeding fairly well is 
where they have been grown on what we may 
term the lazy-bed system—that is, runners 
from the parent plant are allowed to remain, 
at least, a selection of the strongest, and 
which on becoming established may fruit 
fairly well. But this style of Strawberry- 
growing does not suit present-day gardeners. 
As a rule, on most soils good fruit may be 
had for two years with little, if any, other 
inanurial assistance beyond the preparation 
the ground received at the outset. After this 
time, however, support must be afforded if 
the plants are expected to produce good fruit, 
and this in plenty. It will have been ob¬ 
served in the case of these old plants that 
they become very much crowded up with 
crowns, each struggling for supremacy with 
the others, with the result that they are 
partially ousted from the soil. Fresh roots 
start from these crowns but very sparsely, 
unless, however, manurial assistance is within 
their reach, when, of course, they strike 
ahead and ripen up good crowns with strong 
trusses of bloom in embryo. This is in 
marked contrast to where no such support is 
afforded, for lacking as they do fresh root 
force, they not only very quickly collapse 
upon a dry time occurring, but mildew also 
attacks them, and very little fruit arrives at 
maturity, and what there is is of poor 
quality. Taking the above observations into 
consideration, the advisability of affording 
the plants such support as will enable them 
to form strong crowns during the season pre¬ 
ceding fruiting is obvious. It depends en¬ 
tirely upon the satisfactory condition of the 
plants during the autumn whether they will 
fruit well or not, and it behoves those who 
may have such plants in hand to treat them 
so that the most may be secured from them. 

The runners, of course, will have been re 
moved ere this, but if not, there should be no 
further delay, for runners not only act ns 
robbers of the parent plant, but deprive it 
of that free exposure to light and circulation 
of air which are 60 essential for their well 
doing. The Strawberry being a surface 
rooter, of course any attempt at digging be¬ 
tween the rows would end disastrously. Be 
sides, a loose root-run is very inimical to its 
well-doing. Although this may be the case, 
a light pointing over will be found very ad¬ 
vantageous, especially as the surface is trod¬ 
den often very firmly during the picking sea¬ 
son. If the soil be allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed, the plants are apt to suffer from the 
want of moisture, the soil being also apt to 
crack badly if of a clayey nature. For the 
above reason, we therefore recommend that 
the surface be lightly pointed over, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a good dusting of soot, or, failing 
this, lime ; but the soot is preferable. This 
not only acts as a stimulant, but assists in 
clearing the soil of slugs. If these are not 
destroyed now, they hibernate amongst the 
crowns during winter, and come out the next 
season to recommence their depredations. 
Not only soot, but a dressing of burned re¬ 
fuse will be found of marked advantage. A 
dressing of fresh soil is also beneficial, and 
where fresh soil is lacking, the old surfacing 
which is often removed from Vine borders 
would be very suitable. A dressing of this to 
the depth of an inch, taking care to pack it 
well around the base of the crowns, would 
prove of the utmnst/tefccfiL and j\jtjlyepay 
for the trouble. Tli ^rc-ra eJI n< fear 

of the plants growingtoo stroi^gry’, and on 


those soils where Strawberries do not grow 
very freely and appear as if lacking support, 
a dressing of some good artificial manure is 
of advantage, this producing a strong and 
healthy, yet fruitful, growth. 


FRUIT-GROWING IN HEREFORD. 

We take the following, dealing with fruit¬ 
growing from a paper, “Small Holdings in 
Hereford,” which recently appeared in the 
“Journal of the Board of Agriculture ”:— 

“The soil throughout the greater portion 
of Hereford is derived from the old red 
sandstone formation, and varies from 
light land in the south, well suited for corn 
and sheep or for Potato culture, to a strong 
loam or a moderately stiff clay elsewhere 
Both soil and climate appear to be spe¬ 
cially favourable for the Apple crop. 
Apples grown in the county develop a finer 
colour than is attainable in many localities, 
and growers meet with a considerable 
amount of success at important shows all 
over the country. 

“Holdings devoted mainly to fruit culture 
are not nearly so numerous as Grass or 
general mixed holdings. The soil and cli¬ 
mate, however, are acknowledged to be 
specially favourable for fruit, and its 
cultivation is increasing. Old Grass 
orchards of standard Apple-trees, mainly 
cider varieties, are numerous, and have 
existed here for ages. The production of 
cider fruit is likely to receive more atten¬ 
tion in the near future than it has in the 
past, for, while the trade in cider has 
developed considerably, the orchards have 
degenerated, and little planting of eider 
varieties has been done. A good many 
large fruit plantations have been estab¬ 
lished during recent years, and small 
holders have now gone in for fruit culture to 
some extent. For fruit culture there is in 
the county plenty of land ns suitable ns any 
to be found in districts where the industry 
has been long established, and ; t is let at 
a lower rental — the average being about 
£1 10s. to £1 15s. per acre. The piincipal 
disadvantages connected with this class of 
small holding are the large amount of 
capital required per acre, the time taken 
For the trees to come into full bearing, and 
the uncertainty of the crop, owing to late 
frosts and other unfavourable conditions of 
weather. Tenants possessed of the neces¬ 
sary technical training and the landlord’s 
permission to plant, may get over the need 
of a large capital at the commencement by 
planting a small portion of land each season 
and raising the trees themselves, a system 
which has been adopted in establishing 
most of the existing plantations, and also 
by under-planting with small frui, which 
?oon comes into hearing, such ns Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, or Strawberries. The 
difficulty arising from the uncertainty of 
the fruit crop is overcome by planting 
several kinds of fruit, and a few' varieties of 
each, including both early and late ones. 
It ie rarely that more than one or two 
kinds of fruit fail to produce a crop, or 
that both early and late varieties are 
seriously affected by spring frosts, so that 
by adopting this method the grow r er is 
fairly certain of an income from some por¬ 
tion of his plantation. The cost of stocking 
land with bush Apples planted 15 feet apart 
is about £10 an acre, including cultivation, 
purchase of trees, and planting, and for 
Gooseberries or Currants planted between 
the rows at 5 feet apart £21, making a 
total of £31 per acre. There is practically 
no market gardening carried on in the 
count}", beyond that on allotments in the 
neighbourhood of the towns, and a little 
Potato - growing in the south, though there 
ie plenty of laud suited for it.” 


NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Mildew on Peach-shoots. —Kindly tell me the 
cause of and remedy for the blight on accompanying 
Peach-shoots? The tree is one mass of it. It is on an 
old south wall, has made vigorous growth, has had one 
dressing of insecticide, otherwise not much cultiva¬ 
tion. I fear.-Miss E. E. Brown. 

[The Peach-shoots are infested with mil¬ 
dew, and the cause of the leaves being curled 
and twisted is the Peach aphis, mauy of 


which insects are still present on the under 
sides of the leaves. If the tree is not bear¬ 
ing fruit, syringe it with Quassia extract at 
the prescribed strength. This you can pur¬ 
chase from your seedsman, and will find 
directions arS to its use on the tins or jars iu 
which it is sold. This will rid the tree of its 
insect foe. For the mildew, which is a fun¬ 
gus, syringe the tree thoroughly with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of potassium (liver of sul¬ 
phur). To make this take 2 oz. of the potas¬ 
sium sulphide and dissolve in a little warm 
water. Then in four gallons of water dis¬ 
solve or work up about 2 oz. of soft-soap, 
after which add the chemical to it, when it is 
ready for use. Next winter have the old wall 
attended to, stopping up all nail-holes and 
crevices, and pointing faulty joints or mortar 
courses. In mid-winter spray with caustic 
alkali solution, at the strength recommended 
for Peach-trees.] 

Plum, mould on.— A fortnight ago you were 
good enough to give me .some information in your 
correspondence column rc the disease in a Plum-tree. 
You .said you would like another specimen of the 
Plum later on, and I am now eeuding you one. which 
has been taken with the same disease as last year. 

I have had to gather all the Plums on the tree—viz., 
14 lb. —in order to make some use of them. If you 
can gather anything from the enclosed, and could 
suggest a cure, washing or spraying the tree—it 
seems to me to be caused by blight —I should bo 
much obliged.—C. Rose. 

[At first sight, the Plum sent would ap¬ 
pear to have split as a result of the wet 
weather, or the splitting may have arisen 
from the application of too much water to 
the roots after the soil about the latter had 
for some time been in a dry condition. This 
would cause the fruits to cease swelling, and 
the skins to become tough. Then, if water 
was applied in liberal quantities at one time 
the sudden acceleration of the sap flow would 
naturally cause the skins to split. The fruit 
is covered with a grey mould, and it is quite 
possible, if you feel confident that the above 
have nothing to do with the splitting, that it 
may be due to a fungoid disease—perhaps the 
brown-rot (Monilia fructigena), which ap¬ 
pears to be rather prevalent this season. In 
this event your first care should he to destroy 
by fire any other fruits you have similarly 
affected. Then subject the tree to a series 
of sprayings, as follows : Between now and 
the fall of the leaf, and before the buds break 
next spring, and about a fortnight after the 
fruit is set, spray with Bordeaux mixture. 
In November and at the end of January spray 
with caustic alkali solution. This should 
free the tree from the fungus, and also render 
it proof against insect attack.] 

Apple-scab fungus. -Cun you tell mo the i*aut»e 
of thin black spot on Apples, the name of the disea.se, 
and best, cure or means of prevention another year? 
— PERCY' C. Mordan. 

[The small Apple sent shows a severe 
attack of the Apple-scab fungus (Fusieladium 
dendrieitum). In the majority of cases the 
disease is a product of bad root conditions, 
the tree roots having got into very poor cr 
sour soil, where they fail to find proper food 
constituents. That is the chief eausc_.of 
similar troubles amongst fruits. Opening a 
deep, broad trench round the trees some 
6 feet from the roots of the trees, if large, 
and 4 feet if smaller ; clean severing every 
root found, and grubbing under with a broad, 
sharp chisel on a long Ash handle, and a 
stout ^mallet, to sever every downward root, 
refilling the trench with some fresh soil and 
a little manure mixed with it, also removing 
the surface soil over the roots, and replacing 
with fresli soil and some well-dccayecl 
manure, are the primary remedy. But at 
once, not troubling about 6uch worthless 
fruit, spray the trees with the Bordeaux 
or sulphate of copper and lime solution. 
Repeat the spraying twice next spring in a 
weaker form—once just before the buds 
open and again after the flowers have fallen.] 

Raspberries not fruiting —I have some very 
good rows of Raspberry-canes which for two years 
have not yielded any amount of fruit. The berry 
forma, but docs not swell, and gradually dies away. 
When first planted I could take first prize at local 
shows. The canes are strong and vigorous, many of 
them over 6 feet high. The soil they are in is fairly 
strong, and has been well manured.—W. H. 

[We have examined the dead blossoms and 
injured Raspberries with a microscope, and 
have arrived at the conclusion that, provided 
the daniuge was not caused Uy spring frosts, 
the injury is due ijo insect agency. The 
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season is, of course, too far advanced for the 
fruits to contain maggots—at any rate, the 
microscope does not reveal any in those you | 
send. All the same, we strongly incline to ' 
the belief that the mischief must be the 
work of the Raspberry-beetle (Byturus to- 
mentosus). These beetles are very small, 
reddish-brown in colour, and when they 
attack the flowers of the Raspberry, do a 
great amount of harm in a short time, either 
by eating outright or so injuring the re¬ 
productive organs that the few fruits which 
do 6well off are abortive and useless. The 
few samples of fruit you send exhibit this 
self-same condition. The beetle® frequent 
the blossoms for the purpose of egg laying, 
and it is while engaged in this that the mis¬ 
chief is done. The eggs in due course pro¬ 
duce small maggots, which infest the fruits 
to such an extent, in some instances, as to 
render them valueless. These leave the fruits 
when full grown, and take refuge in the 
crevices of the bark on the old canes, or in 
the bark of the stakes which support the 
ennes. Here they pass through the chrysalis 
period, and in spring the beetles apj>ear, 
ready for an attack, in some cases, so soon 


reported that outbreaks of American Goose¬ 
berry-mildew had occurred at Orsett, South 
Ockendon, Tiptree, Witham, Kelvedon, Hat¬ 
field Peverel, Tolleshunt D’Arcy, Tolleshunt 
Major, and Tollesbury. It was also stated 
that there were two kinds of mildew— 
American and European. Dr. Salter said it 
would bo disastrous to destroy whole planta¬ 
tions of Gooseberry-bushes, and added that j 
Mr. A. C. Wilkin, a large grower at Tiptree, 
was of opinion that it would be effectual to 1 
prune off the infected shoots and spray the ( 
bushes. It was reported that Mr. E. A. 
Ealand, of the Essex County Laboratories, 
had found both kinds of mildew. The com¬ 
mittee authorised the county inspectors to 
enter premises where the disease was be¬ 
lieved to exist, and to forward specimens to 
Mr. Ealand for report. 


BRAMBLES ON PERGOLAS. 

The annexed illustration shows bow it is 
possible to blend beauty with profit in the 
covering of an arched pergola with fruiting 
Brambles. I saw such an one a year 
since at Merfield Manor, near Basingstoke, 


Brambles growing over a pergola. 


as the buds are formed, but generally when 
the blossoms unfold. 

Such, in brief, is the life-hislory of the in- 
fi'.’ct; and, with regard to remedies, the only 
thing we can advise you to do is to cut out and 
burn the whole of the old bearing cane® at 
once, as well as any rubbish there may be in 
the way of weeds, etc. If the stakes you use 
for supiMjrting the canes have rough or loose 
bark on them, remove these also. Then, in 
November, and again towards the end of 
January, spray the canes with caustic alkali 
solution, not forgetting to well wet the sup¬ 
porting stakes at the same time. Then, when 
the blossoms on the canes are about to open 
next spring, take an old cloth, smear one 
side all over with tar, and pass up and down 
the rows with it, shaking the canes vigor¬ 
ously, so that the beetles will fall into it, 
when they will soon succumb. This is best 
done early in the morning and towards dusk, 
as the beetles are then drowsy. In the 
middle of the day they are very lively, and 
fly off as soon ns disturbed. By following 
this treatment you will get rid of the pest.] 
Gooseberry-mildew in Essex.— At a meet¬ 
ing of a committee Essex Goiinty 

Council,| held at Cheli^qrcj^jf ei. 


entirely covered with Ainerieau and good 
English -Brambles, forming quite a charm¬ 
ing feature. Necessarily the side supports 
were fairly close together, aud- Brambles in 
several of a variety planted on either side, 
and trained right over to meet at the top. 
The varieties included Rubus Jaeiniatus, or 
the Parsley-leaved Bramble, Wilson Junior, 
Kittauinny the Loganberry, and the 
Japanese * Wineberry, The last was, un¬ 
doubtedly, the most ornamental, the wood 
being so highly coloured. W r e should pre¬ 
fer a constant blending of the diverse varie¬ 
ties rather than having them in blocks. One 
desirable feature in such an arrangement 
would be the introduction of a golden-fruited 
Bramble, similar in colour to the fruit of 
Golden Queen or Guinea Raspberries. Such a 
variety may come some day. There remain a® 
suitable for the purpose the dark red-berried 
Mahdi. a variety not much known, and there 
is also the even less-known Rubus inno- 
minatus, a variety from North China, hav¬ 
ing long clusters or panicles of orange-red 
fruits. These have a Blackberry flavour, 
and are larger than Blackberries. 

It is thus seen that if anyone purposes 
planting such a Bramble pergola as is illus¬ 


trated he has ample material for the pur¬ 
pose. The base or enclosed path should be 
fully 6 feet wide, and the top of the pergola 
8 feet in height. Necessarily side fruiting 
growth® from the main stems would hang 
down at least 12 inches. If even wider and a 
little higher it might be better. The Bramble® 
should nave a border from 2 feet to 3 feet 
wide on each side of the path, and that be 
worked 2 feet deep, also having some well- 
decayed manure incorporated into it. In 
about two years the structure should be well 
furnished. D. 

Apple Lord Suffield. —Mr. Groom has a 
good word for this favourite Apple on 
page 344, claiming that, among early cooking 
sorts, there is nothing to equal it for size, 
fertility, and quality. It is now almost uni¬ 
versally known that Lord Suffield does not 
succeed everywhere. That there are healthy 
trees and crops I have, however, had this 
season already ample proof at the summer 
exhibition®, where Lord Suffield is always 
more or less in evidence. Mr. Groom says 
that it is superior to Keswick Codlin, an 
Apple that gets but very little recommenda¬ 
tion now there are other 
better class sorts in the 
market. I am unable to 
report so favourably as 
Mr. Groom of the sterling 
qualities of Lord Suffield, 
for either the stock or the 
soil does not suit it; in¬ 
deed, the variety is one 
that has been headed down 
and regrafted because 
neither quality nor fer¬ 
tility was satisfactory. 
Lord Grosvenor succeeds 
splendidly, grows freely, 
and crops heavily—in fact, 
too much so—but I do not 
regard this as equal to 
Lord Suffield, because 
there are not the same 
smooth surface and even 
contour. As a cooking 
Apple it may claim an 
equality. I should even 
venture to associate it 
with Mr. Groom’s choice 
as a snucc or jelly Apple. 
—W. S. 

Nectarine Pr6coc6 de 
Croncels. As the prefix 
denotes, this is a very 
early-ripening Nectarine. 
It is of Continental origin, 
and with the French 
growers it ranks with the 
earliest varieties. It. is a 
fine fruit, and not only is 
it a suitable and first-rate 
sort to grow under glass in 
the earliest, house, but is 
also first rate outdoors. I 
tasted a tine sample of out¬ 
door grown fruits about 
the middle ‘of last month, and anything more 
. luscious- it has never- been my good fortune 
I to taste in the shape of a Nectarine. These 
fruits were also more highly coloured than 
u^uol, and were also very large. It is a 
good bearer, and those having a vacancy on 
a .wall, facing due south, and who may also 
be requiring Nectarines as early as they can 
be bad would do well to give it a trial. It 
is a white-fleshed sort, juicy, and richly 
flavoured. The first time I saw fruits of this 
I variety was some eight or nine years ago, 

I when Mr. J. Mclndoc, then of Hutton Hall, 
j Guiseboro’, staged a good dish of it iu his 
collection of fruit at the Temple Show. 

Strawberries in pots.— Where thousands 
I of plants have to be prepared for forcing 
I they take up.a good deal of room, and one is 
glad to stand them in any open position, but 
I it is better to have some means of keeping 
out the worms. Ashes in a 2-inch laj’er 6eem 
l the least trouble. All runners must be cut 
off and- the pots kept free from weeds, and 
j the foliage must have room to develop, and 
the water supply should be near, so that 
I watering may be done when necessary. 

I IR R A MA -C WA MDA 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ARRANGING GREENHOUSE. 

I am going to build a greenhouse, about 50 feet long 
by 0 feet wide. It is to be 2 span, against a wall 
facing west. The greater part is to be for Rosea, 
and lest for Carnations. Would you kindly give me 
your idea of the best way to have the arrangements 
{07 ventilating, staging, etc., carried out? Should 
I have ordinary staging for pots, borders, or raised 
benches to hold about 0 inches of soil, with pipes 
underneath? Would these be best, one on each side, 
«ith walk in centre, or one border, with walk against’ 
tin wall? Would you advise forcing the Rosea foi 
virter ilowcriij, and giving a rest in summer, or 
jesting them in winter, and flowering in summer' 
uiiat six kinds would you recommend for the first 
tilling?-If. N. H. 

[In tho first place, we think your green¬ 
house a little out of proportion, and that an 
increased width of 18 inches, if possible, 
would be a great gain. For winter work the 
western aspect is not the best, hut possibly 
this is the only one available. The ventila¬ 
tion would lx 1 best effected by means of lights 
fixed on the long side of roof, the lights to 
lie about 3 feet by 1J feet, laid on the roof, 
screwed to the ridge, and ojx'iied and closed 
by lever rods from either end. or from one 
end only. Ventilating boxes should also be 
lived in the front wall, and either hinged or 
sliding doors for the admission if air. Inter 
nally the best arrangement for sLaging would 
be a central path, and benches for soil on 
either side. It will depend very much on the 
height of the house at front at the eaves 
whether you arrange the front bench on the 
ground or very near it, keeping the one at 
the hack somewhat above the other by reason 
of the greater head-room above. By arrang¬ 
ing the beds for benches on the soil or near, 
brick fronts could be fixed, and by affording 
a brick or clinker drain of 6 inches deep n 
more permanent lved would be the result. 
These benches would also give the plants the 
best possible chance, with the many weak 
points arising out of ordinary staging and 
pot culture entirely removed. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the hot-water pipes might be 
brought in at one end—eav. at the door- 
branch right and left, carrying a flow at back 
and front, and dropping into return at other 
end, traverse the sides of the pathway 6 inches 
above the floor till the point of entry is 
nearly reached, when by a swan-neck con¬ 
nect ion the water may lx? conducted back to 
the boiler. Pipes of .3 inches diameter will 
lit* large enough. 

The Roses should not lx* forced in the first 
>cur iit all, but, if October planted, may lx* 
primed at Christmas time, and allowed to 
break slowly and naturally, applying only 
sufficient heat to exclude frost in the mean 
time. The next year you could prune the 
plants much earlier, and apply heat at 
Christmas or thereabouts. The soil mixture 
of loam, leaf mould, sand (if required), 
manure, and bone meal should be prepared 
a mouth in advance, and turned at least 
I"ice before going into the house. A similar 
soil with b\s,s manure will do for the Carna- 
I ions, but a sharp look out. must be kept for 
w ireworm. 

For the back bench the follow ing Roses are 
recommended:—Captain Hayward, Joseph 
Lowe, Mrs. John Laing, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, and La France. 
For the front bench, Richmond, Mme. A. 
Chutcnay, The Bride, Lady Roberts, Queen 
of Spain, Bridesmaid. A set of Trej-Carna- 
tions should include Enchantress, Mrs. Law- 
son, White Perfection, Britannia, Rose-Pink 
Encliantre.se, and Robert Craig. Carefully 
treated, the Carnal ions should last for two 
v ears.J 

Chironia ixifera. -There is no group of 
greenhouse plants more undeservedly 
neglected than the Chironias. Easily grown 
and propagated, of good habit, and extremely 
pretty when in flower, they might well be 
seen to advantage in many a greenhouse dur¬ 
ing the autumn. Some four or five species 
are in cultivation, the best of which are C. 
podunculata, C. palustris, and C. ixifera. 
The last is readily distinguished from the 
others by its slender, wiry 6terns and smaller 
flowers. What the flowers lack in size, how¬ 
ever, thev aniplv coprp^nsate for in numbers. 

Digitized'by GOOglC 


They are each about three quarters of an inch 
in diameter, the five ovate, pointed petals lx*- 
ing of a delicate pinkish purple colour. The 
tiny leaves arc, narrowly oblong, and about 
half an inch long. Naturally the species is 
of prostrate habit, but when grown in a pot 
may b:* brought with the aid of a small stake 
into an upright bushv shape. It. thrives in 
sandy loam, and is easily increased by means 
of cuttings. 

CAMPANULA YIDALI. 

This species of Campanula is widely re 
moved from the rest of the Canterbury Bells, 
as it forms a plant of a shrubby character, 
clothed with dark green, oblong shaped 
leaves, about 2 inches in length, and of a 
thick, waxy nature. The stem is stout and 
fleshy, while tho flower-stems, which are 
formed by tiie elongation of the branches, 
are, in vigorous specimens, a yard high or 
thereabouts, but often less, especially if the 
plants are confined in rather small pots. The 
upper part of the spike is studded with large, 
yvaxy-white blossoms of a distinct form, be¬ 
ing somewhat between a boll and an urn 
shaped flower. From their great substance 
they remain in beauty a long time, and this 
Campanula forms a very ornamental flower 
ing plant for the cool greenhouse in July and 
August. It is a native of the Azores, and 
requires to lx protected from frost during 
the winter, but iT planted out when nil danger 
of severe weather is over, it both grows 
strongly and flowers well in the open ground. 
We have several times tried to keep it through 
the winter outside, not fur from London, but 
it was always killed by the frost. This Cam 
panula may be struck from cuttings put 111 
during the spring, but it seeds very freely, 
and this is the best way to increase it. The 
seed should be sown in the spring, when the 
young plants quickly make their appearance, 
and grow away freely afterwards. C. Vidali 
was introduced as long ago as 1851, but it is 
rarely seen outside of a botanic garden, 
though it deserves more extended cultivation. 

- This Campanula was discovered by 

Captain Vidal on a small island near Flores, 
in the Azores, in 1851, so that it has been 
known in this country for over fifty years. 
When in full bloom it is a very attractive 
plant. It, is of shrubby growth, forming” a 
woody stem about a foot in height, from 
which numerous erect branches start, many 
of these elongating into flower-spikes. These 
often attain a height of over ‘2 feet, and an 
example bearing thirty or more flower shoots 
presents a remarkably pleasing picture. J 
have had a plant that lived in the o|x*n gar¬ 
den for over throe years unprotected that 
produced thirty five flower spikes, ami bore 
many hundreds of flowers. Every growth, un¬ 
fortunately, flowered, and the strain was so 
great that the plant pushed out no new 
growths, and died. Two dozen blooms are 
often borne on a flower spike. Tim blossoms 
are long, drooping, and bell shaped, creamy 
white in colour, with a bright orange ring at 
the base of the cup. The flower, which is 
waxy, very substantial in texture, and re¬ 
mains fresh for a considerable period, is con¬ 
tracted in the middle, but expanded again at 
tho mouth. The narrow leaves arc about 
3 inches in length, fleshv. and serrated, with 
glossy upper surfaces. This Campanula pro¬ 
duces seed in quantity, which, if sown in the 
early spring, generally germinates well. 
Plants will flower the second year from seed. 
Cuttings taken in the spring are sometimes 
recommended, but the glutinous, white sap 
which freely exudes from them often renders 
it difficult to strike them. This Campanula 
cannot be recommended for open air culture, 
except in the very warmest localities, and 
will not stand 10 degs. of frost, plants having 
been killed in both of the past two winters 
in an exceptionally favoured garden in South 
Devon. In mild winters, such as are usually 
experienced, however, the plants are never 
harmed. It is a valuable Campanula for 
conservatory decoration.—S. W. Fitz- 
HEKBERT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nertera depressa.— This charming little 
plant is by no means common, and, when met 
with, is almost invariably seen under gluss. 


It lias a widely extended range, being found 
in a wild state in New Zealand, South 
America. Java, and other parts of the world. 
Its minute leaves form a cushioned growth 
that does not rise more than half au inch 
from the ground. The blossoms are quite 
inconspicuous, being pale green in colour, 
very small, and borne in the axils of the 
leaves. These are followed by berries, which 
are at, first green, but begin to colour in July, 
eventually assuming a bright orange tint, and 
remaining 111 beauty for many months. These 
berries entirely cover the mat of foliage, and 
produce a most decorative effect. Even as 
late as December the plants are often studded 
with many bright berries when grown per¬ 
manently in the open air. It is extremely 
seldom, however, that this plant is cultivated 
in the open garden, and the instances of its 
being so grown might, probably, be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Many years ago 
I saw it in the best of health in the garden 
of a Somersetshire rectory, and it has also 
been reported as flourishing in Middlesex in 
the open air, so that there, is no reason why, 
at any rate, those who live in the southern 
counties should not try it out-of-doors. All 
who possess a rock garden and have a mild 
climate should grow this pretty little plant, 
which is interesting even when not bearing 
berries, jus its close mat of liny, Apple green 
leaves, clinging closely to the ground, ren¬ 
ders it distinct from all other rock plants. 
Here it is growing on a shady ledge, facing 
north, in a compost of sandy peat, and shares 
its quarters wit h Short in galaeifolia, Ourisia 
coccinea, and Philesia buxifolia, all of which 
are doing well. Like, the Ourisia and the 
Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis), it 
enjoys abundant moisture during dry 
weather.—S. W. F. 

Repotting Lilium aura turn.—Kindly tell me 
wli.it to do with Liliuni auraturn after flowering?— 
J. IX. Amberley , Clog. 

[When the folinge begins to fail you 
should withhold water, and as soon as the 
stem dies down clear it, away with the atten¬ 
dant roots, shake out the bulb, and repot it, 
afterwards placing in a frame and covering 
with ashes or Cocoa-fibre. Here let it re¬ 
main until the spring, when the fibre or 
ashes should be cleared off, and when the 
grow th t< )o high for the frame, remove to 
a cold house. As soon as the flower-spikes 
appear, top-dress wjtli rich soil, so as to 
encourage the formation of roots from the 
stem.] 

Tragrant winter Bowers. Beauty alone, rather 
Hum fragrance in blossoms, is frequently aimed at, 
>et, perhaps, it. is more ini|xjriaul that during winter 
our greenhouse* should contain sweet seen ted bios- 
some. Now is the time when consideration and pre¬ 
paration .should be made with a view to securing 
such flowers. Mignonette sown in pots, two or three 
seeds in each, will provide plants in a house that, for 
many weeks will emit sweetness. Freesias and Hya¬ 
cinths should be potted, the former immediately, and 
the latter in October. Irises, like reticulata, also 
should be potted. Urompton Stocks, that are always 
a success out-of-doors require very little heat indeed 
to induce the flowers to open; and Wallflowers, in .1 
house from which frost is hut just excluded, will 
provide delightful fragrance, coupled with beauty, for 
weeks together. Then there are l,ilitK of the Valley, 
the crowns of which may be j Matted in succession to 
keep up a supply of pure-white flowers.—TOWNSM AN. 

Housing tender plants.— K behoves all wlm 
have such under their rare to bo prepared with 
their arrangements so that on the first signs of frost 
such may bo taken indoors without delay. To this 
end it is important that the greenhouse should be 
ready for their reception, ami any little jobs to be 
done ought to be undertaken now. (Hazing or paint 
ing or structural alterations in stages should he at 
once got in hand, as well as the overhauling of tho 
heating apparatus. Many plants can, of course, bo 
accommodated in frames for a time, and covered at 
nicht with mats, but tall plants, like Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, over whieb lundi trouble has been bestowed, 
ought to have early attention, as one night of frost 
will spoil flic bec-t of prospd t.- and undo the work of 
month.;. It m better to be a few days too early, if 
one has to ventilate day afid night, than a day too 
late.—L eahurst. 

Scarborough Zdlles — People who are used to 
growing Dutch bulbs, and have not had experience 
with Scarborough Lilies (Vallotas). sometimes fall 
into the error of allowing these beautiful flowering 
plants to dry off when they have ceased blooming. 
No greater mistake could be made with them, as 
they must be kept growing all the winter. They do 
not want a lot of heat. You may grow them in a 
house window, if the room is one from which freet 
is excluded in winter. That is the reason why the 
Scarborough Lily is such a favourite with cottagers, 
who grow them in their kitchen windows and contrive 
to have a show of bloom every year, having a potful 
of healthy foliage when the flowers have eeased.— 
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R08ES. 

SINGLE RUSES. 

The beauty of a single flower appeals to the 
true lover of Nature as no double blossom 
can. and he would he void of feeling who 
could remain unmoved when beholding a fine 
specimen plant in full bloom of such as Rosa 
laevigata. Not all the rich colouring of a 
Crimson Rambler can compare with the 
beauty of form and colouring such as a mass 
of Carmine Pillar will produce in June ; and 
where is there a double Rose half so lovely 
ns a perfect flower of R. sinica Anemone? I 
In my opinion, most of the single Roses ; 
should be grown in the garden as flowering 
shrubs, and not planted among the double 
kinds, where the contrast would be too vio¬ 
lent. It must obviously be a large garden 
to contain tlie very many beautiful single 
species aud varieties that are now to be had, 
hut there are few gardens but what could be 
made to accommodate some of the best, and 
I propose to name a selection, every one of 
which# is worthy of cultivation. Where 


Mrs. O. G. Orpen. —A fine Rose, with 
hugo bunches of blossom, from seven to 
twenty in number, and each flower about 
4 inches across. The colour is rosy-pink, 
with rich yellow stamens. 

Lady Curzon is a lovely variety of a 
Dog Rose-pink colour. Of our native wild 
Brier (R. canina) we have a charming hybrid 
named Una. one of the very best of the early- 
flowering single Roses. It has buds as 
beautiful in colouring as a Tea Rose, in 
colour a soft fawn yellow, opening to fine 
creamy-white flowers. 

R. RUBIGINOSA OR SWEET BRIER.—Tile 
late Lord Penzance gave the world some 
charming hybrids of this Rose, which seem 
to become more popular as the years go by. 
His Lady Penzance is a beauty—a lovely- 
apricot and orange colour. Perhaps the next 
best is Anne of Geierstein, a very vivid scar¬ 
let-red- colour. 

R. punicea (the single Copper Austrian 
Brier) is very distinct. It is a marvellous 
colour -a sort of terra-cotta and yellow. 
Then there is the 

Austrian or Single Yellow, a very 


introductions for many years. Its huge 
flowers are of a lovely rose-pink colour, and 
it blooms about the end of May. 

R. multiplora, known sometimes as the 
Blackberry Rose, makes a grand show when 
planted boldly and grown as a free bush. A 
good variety, possibly a hybrid, is Waltham 
Rambler, a Rose with an enormous cluster 
of Apple-blossom-like flowers. Perhaps Car¬ 
mine Pillar may also be grouped here, nl 
though from its early flowering, one would 
hardly think so. It is, without doubt, one 
of the dozen best single Roses. 

Rosa WlCHURAIANA has laid the founda¬ 
tion of many delightful additions to our gar¬ 
dens. It is itself a very pretty Rose, late flower¬ 
ing, and very showy. One of its best single 
forms is R. Wichuraiana rubra, a variety that 
flowers late. It is a lovely ruby-red colour. 
Jersey Beauty is a large creamy-white, re¬ 
sembling the Cherokee Rose. It is delightful 
in June, and most useful for many purposes, 
not the least being its lovely, glistening foli¬ 
age. Joseph Billiard is one of the most 
beautiful of recent novelties. It is as large 
as Jersey Beauty, the colours rich carmine, 



The Musk Uose (llcaa lnoschata). 


possible, grow them as isolated hushes, ex- i 
tepting those that are of a climbing nature, I 
which, of course, should be given a support I 
of some kind, such as a tripod formed of | 
three stout Larch poles, with their side spurs ( 
left on. Wherever possible, single Roses | 
should be obtained on their own roots. Many | 
of them root very readily, and they are cer¬ 
tainly more satisfactory. As far as practic¬ 
able. it may be advisable to group these i 
single Roses under the special type to which | 
they belong, and the first will be, 

R. muschata (the Musk Rose), so beauti | 
fully illustrated herewith. It is a delightful 
species, flowering profusely about the middle 
of July. What a picture it makes when well J 
established upon some lofty pergola, the [ 
top of an arbour, or anywhere where there , 
is room for its development! Brunoni is 
merely a glaucous-leaved form of the above. 

R. macrantha. —There is a difference of j 
opinion among experts whether this is a dis- | 
tinefc species. It appears to belong to R. 
gallica. The large, handsome flowers, of a . 
very pale blush white are much appreciated, j 
It will, perhaps, yet play an important part 
in giving us some garden y Roses. | 

Already , jWCj have >i)ie| 


a ^>**>(1 garden i Kose 


clear, beautiful yellow, as rich as Marechal 
Niel. Both of these Roses are among the 
oldest of varieties now grown, and it is in¬ 
teresting to know that Rose hybridisers are 
using these Roses in their various experi¬ 
ments. Two other Brier Roses that are de¬ 
cidedly worth grow ing are Janet’s Pride and 
Hebe’s Lip. both prettily marked. Allied to 
the Scotch Roses (R. spinossissima) we have 
that grand sort 

It. Altaic A. which is generally the first 
to expand in May, and a pretfy sight it is 
when the fine, tall bushes arc covered with 
the large, white blossoms. Closely allied to 
this is 

It. Xanthina, a charming yellow Rose, 
with flowers about 2 inches across. It blos¬ 
soms towards the end of May. Not unlike 
this Rosa is 

R. Hugonis, a verv beautiful species, with 
flowers of a lovely yellow, and about 2 inches 
across. It was raised at Kow from seed sent 
to the British Museum by Father Callan. 

D. L/EVIGATA (the Cherokee Rose) J have 
already alluded to, and I would advise that a 
piece of wall lie devoted to its culture. A 
hybrid of this Rose, 

R. sinica Anemone, is one of the best 


{link, and yellow. Hiawatha is now well 
known. It is a very brilliant Rambler, and 
can lie employed in such a variety of ways 
that it will, probably, soon be in every gar¬ 
den. It is especially useful in that it, flowers 
late, thus making a fine companion to 
Dorothy Perkins. Next to the rose-coloured 

R. kugosa (the Japanese Rose), the single 
white form of this is very beautiful, and 
both of them yield handsome fruit, if pruned 
hard each year. Just now (August 20th), on 
a south wall, 

R. bracteata (the Macartney Rose) i.s a 
Ros" all should possess, for it lias such a 
wealth of golden stamens. 

R. setigera (the Prairie Rose) is valuable 
in that it flowers much later than most cf 
the species, whereas 

R. alpina is just the reverse, this being 
one of the earliest Roses to open with us. 

R. Andersoni is a charming single Rcse 
of a lovely pink. Extremely showy when in 
full bloom. 

R. lucida. a bright red flower, is useful 
for its beautiful foliage, which changes to 
red in autumn. Its white variety is also 

Paul's Sinclis WHiikJJa Noiwjtti;, is, 
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perhaps, one of the best perpetual flowering 
single Roses, especially for arches. In the 
Tea and Hybrid Teas 
we have a group capable of groat things, 
now that there are so many individuals rais¬ 
ing Rases. No one who saw the variety 
Simplicity, as exhibited by Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, at Manchester, could desire a more 
lovely flower. As one of the judges who gave 
it the gold medal told me, it was like a 
huge white Water Lily. I quite expect there 
will be as large a demand for this as there 
has been, and will be, for 

Irish Elegance, whose reddish-apricot, 
elongated buds have about the most entran¬ 
cing colour one could imagine. 

Irish Engineer is a lovely colour, some¬ 
thing like Gloire de Margottin, and it is of 
very large size. 

Irish Beauty is pure white, produced in 
fine clusters, and 

Irish Glory is a rose-pink, with huge 
blossoms, borne upon fine, erect growths. 

The merit of these Rosea is that they are 
as continuous in flowering as the true Teas, 
and no one would be better repaid than he 
who plants a bed of them. I cannot con¬ 
clude these notes without alluding to a Rose 
that is rather more than single. I mean 
Gottfreid Keller.— This is such a 
charming Rose in colour that it should find 
a place in every garden, and as it is as |>er- 
petunl as a Tea Rose, it could well be planted 
in the Tea Rose garden. 

Rosa. 


ROSES FOR NEW ROSE GARDEN. 
(Reply to J. McDonald.) 

On the whole, we think your arrangement n 
very good one. In the centre bed Richmond 
would do well to surround Frau Karl Dru- 
achki, although we think Liberty a more 
beautiful individual blossom for outdoors. 
For beds 3, 4, 5, 6, you could not do better 
than have Teas and Hybrid Teas, and we 
should advise such Roses for the whole of 
the beds, excepting Nos. 10 and 11, as they 
provide a more continuous display. For 
No. 3 we should recommend Mine. Ravary ; 
No. 4, Anna Ollivier; No. 5, Pharisacr; 
No. 6, Mme. Hoste. If you desired more 
variety in each bed the following would 
harmonise : For No. 3, *Le Progres, Lady 
Roberts, Mine. P. Vnrin Bernier. No. 4, G. 
Nabonnand, Betty. *Mme. E. Boullet. No. 5, | 
La Tosea, Clara Watson, Antoine Rivoire. | 
No. 6, *Sulphurea, Mari© Van Houtto, Com 
t°ssc A. Kinskv. As regards No. 7 bed, 
Caroline Testout would lie an excellent sort, 
nnd to go with it Mine. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Leon Pain, and Gabrielle Pierrette. For 
No. 8 we should advise Earl of Warwick. 
Mrs. Sliarman Crawford would he too much 
addicted to mildew. To go with Earl of 
Warwick plant. *Paul Lode, Dean Hole, and 
Mme. Edmee Metz. For No. 9 bed Mar¬ 
quise de Salisbury would give a brilliant bit 
of colour. A few half standards of Gross an 
Teplitz interspersed would have a telling 
effect. In beds No. 10 and 11 we .should re¬ 
commend Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas that are near them in habit. A good 
selection would be Alfred Colomb, Hugh 
Dickson, Captain Hayward, Charles Lefe- 
bvre, Clio, Commandant Felix Faure, Dr. 
Andry, Duke of Wellington, Jubilee, Duke 
of Connaught, *Louis Van Houtte, Mme. V. 
Verdier, *Merveille de Lyon, Gloire Lyon- 
naise, Mrs. John Laing, Pride of Waltham, 
Ulrich Brunner, *Victor Hugo, Admiral 
Dewey, Countess Cairns, George Laing Paul, 
Gustave Grunerwald, Killarney, La France, 
Lndy Battersea, *Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Vivscountess Folkestone. 

These would not only give you some bril¬ 
liant colours and fine quality of blossom, but 
many of them arc sweetly fragrant, a quality 
rather lacking in the Hybrid Teas. Those 
sorts marked with an asterisk would be 
rather dwarf in habit ; they should, there 
fore, be planted towards the front of the bed 
or border. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Non-flowering Rambler Roses. -About three 
'cars ago I planted Tluiiiu and Aglaia-. Climbing 
Roses on wire garden-iyche*. -Jhongh.^>f vt^oroufc 
growth, and pruned by aigandtsiel nt- shown 


any bloom. The soil is day, and the plants are well 
manured each winter. Dorothy Perkins does well. 
Can you suggest eause and remedy?—F. W. R. 

[The cause of the non-flowering of the sorts 
named is, doubtless, due to tbc pruning. 
These Roses should not be pruned at all 
after the first season until they have been 
established three or four years. Just re¬ 
move the tips of the shoots, and allow them 
to grow as they like, avoiding overcrowding 
by opening out the growths. It is a good 
plan to cut them back to within 2 feet of the 
ground the first year, then a more bushy 
base is obtained ; but if you desire them to 
grow high then we should not even prune the 
first year. After about the fourth year one 
or two of the oldest growths should be entirely 
•removed. Our advice would be to leave the 
plants entirely unpruned next spring, and 
w© think you will then obtain some blossom.] 

Best manure for Roses.— Kindly tell me what 
is the best manure for Roses, the best time to apply 
same, and in what quantity?—SBNEX. 

[Good farmyard manure is difficult to sur¬ 
pass, but it should contain the liquid drain 
ings from th© stables and cowyard as well as 
the solid matter. This, dug in in November, 
is a good fertiliser; then, in February, give 
each standard or bush about two handfuls of 
bone-meal, hoeing it into the soil in the 
vicinity of the plants. In May aud June 
liquid-manure should bo given once a week, 
and rather more frequently to old plants. 
The liquid made from cow-manure and soot 
is very safe and effectual. Where it is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain liquid-manure, a teaspoonful 
of good guano should be given once in two 
weeks from May to the time of the buds 
showing colour.] 

Red climbing Rose. —Will you kindly name a 
red. crimson, or pink Rene that is similar in habit to 
Gloire de Dijon, hardy, vigorous, aud that will bloom 
all the season?—G. Groves. 

[Taking all points into consideration, we 
do not think you can do better than plant 
Gruss an Teplitz. It has a fine rich colour, 
blooms in clusters, and when well grown 
produces good, large blossoms, although not 
quite so full and large as Gloire de Dijon. 
The next best to this would be Francis 
Crousse. It has a fine individual flower, and 
as a hedge Rose it is a great success. We 
have not yet tried Hugh Dickson as a hedge 
Rose, but believe it would answer, although 
not quite so free in growth as th© last 
named, but as an individual flower it is 
superb, and worthy of trial in this form. As 
a standard or bush it is, probably, the best 
crimson Rose grown.] 

Rose foliage injured. -I’an you kindly give me 
seme information about the enclosed Ro*>e-leaves? 
No. 1 sample is eaten on the under side. No. 2 
sample is the general condition of the leaves. Both 
samples are from same tree, the new leaves of which 
are mildewed. The tree is iu good soil, facing south, 
ami has made plenty of new wood. (1) Cause of the 
condition in No. 1, and treatment? (2) Cause of the 
condition No. 2, and treatment? (3) Cause of mil¬ 
dew, and treatment ?—Senex 

[The Rose leaves in packet marked No. 1 
have been injured by th© Rose-slug worm, 
the larva of on© of the saw-flies. It is a 
very troublesome pest. The adults appear 
first in May, when the females lay their eggs 
iu the mid rib of the leaves. The larvae are 
pale yellowish-green, with a darker line down 
the back. When mature they fall to the 
ground. They can easily be killed by spray¬ 
ing the hushes with Hellebore-wash, but, of 
course, this must be done as soon as the 
larvie are seen on the upper side of the leaf, 
where they work. You should be careful to 
burn in the winter the surface soil around 
the plants that have been attacked. The 
leaves marked No. 2 merely show the effects 
of the changeable weather, and we do not 
think there is any disease present. In reply 
to your question as to cause of mildew, we 
may say it arises when th© foliage is in a 
very soft condition, caused by the change¬ 
able weather. Some varieties are very prone 
to it, owing to the want of a firmness of leaf. 
Roses that have a glossy, leathery foliage 
are not subject to mildew. Damp, warm, 
stuffy weather makes the plants very sus¬ 
ceptible to mildew, and certain varieties that 
are very much given to it, such as Her 
Majesty, Killarney, etc., should have the 
affected parts removed as soon as seen, in 
order that, they do not propagate the fungus. 
You will do well to obtain some Mo-Effic, and 


when you see the mildew in its early stages 
spray the foliage with it, and repeat it at. 
intervals of three or four days for about a 
month. Carbolic soap, known as “Life¬ 
buoy,” lias proved an effectual remedy, if 
persevered with. Use half a bar to three 
gallons of soft water.] 

Tea Roses easy to grow. —Iu my garden, in a 
fairly sheltered corner, I nave several Tea Roses, in¬ 
cluding Mrs. B. R. Cant and Souvenir dc Pierre 
Netting, and although I get plenty of buds, few of 
them open. Please give me a list of a dozen or so, 
which, if not so full, are fairly hardy and will open 
fairly well. I am about twelve miles from the east 
coast.—W. M. 

[The two varieties you name are not speci¬ 
ally good as garden Roses. Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting is a grand Rose, but its 
flowers need protecting from the weather. 
You would succeed much better with such 
sorts as G. Nabonnand. Peace, Anna Ollivier, 
Lady Roberts, Mme. Hoste, Marie d’Orleans, 
Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. Lambard, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. 
Ravary, Lady Battersea, Mme. Leon Pain, 
Paul Lede, Earl of Warwick, Marie Van 
Houtte, Lady Ashtown, Konigin Wilhtlmina, 
and Florence Pemberton.] 

Tea Roses for cold greenhouse.— I have a 
small greenhouse (no artificial heat), and I should 
like to grow a few Tea Roses in the border. As [ 
want fine blooms, kindly name about eight of the 
best for my purposes?—W. M. 

[As you desire Roses of quality, you could 
not do better than plant Anna Ollivier, Mme. 
Hoste. Lady Roberts, White Mainan Coehet, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Joseph Hill, Mrs. Myles 
Kennedy, Medea, or Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince. These Roses will grow very well 
without artificial heat, although th© majority 
of th© true Teas arc finer when it cau be 
given.] 

Rose Soleil d'Or with diseased foliage 

v.4. Stewart ).—The leaves sent are badly attacked 
with the Rose-leaf scorch. It i? a very troublesome 
rungus, and the injury caused by it is due to the 
early falling of the leaf, which is very exhausting to 
the plant. You cannot do anything now, excepting 
to gather up all diseased leaves and burn them. In 
the spring spray the plants with liver of sulphur, 
commencing when the leaves are half-grown, and re¬ 
peat at intervals of about a week. The liver of sul¬ 
phur is prepared as follows:—1 oz. to 10 gallons of 
water. This is also a very useful preparation where 
the Roses have been attacked with red-epider. 

Rose Blairii No. 2.— Thanks for the note re 
Roses Blairii Nos. 1 and 2, ill your iseue of the 15th. 
Both my forms of this Rose arc cluster Roses, the 
flowers each about lj inches in diameter, one pure 
white and the other blush-pink, this latter flowering 
just as the other has gone off. Each of them runs at 
least 20 feet each way. and the growth in both case* 
is very strong.-A. ALLEN, St. Johns, Putney Mill, 
S.W. 

Pear-tree slug.—1 shall be greatly obliged for 
any information you can give me as to accompanying 
slug like creatures. What are they, how do they 
eerne, arid how can they be got rid of? During the 
six weeks' drought, ending on July 8th they entirely 
devoured the leaves of «t Boil Chretien Pear-tree, 
against a wall, and (spread to the Plum-tree adjoin¬ 
ing, and also a Cherry, some yard* off: and when 
the rain came they disappeared. Now the tree has 
a fre±h crop of leaves, which are being again eat« :i 
by a fresh crop of creatures, which are not yet so 
large as the flrt,t ones. .Should I have burnt the 
fallen leaves, and will it be any good to do so now ? 
There was very little blossom on the tree, which was 
planted four yeans ago, and no fruit. 1 have seen a 
very few of the creatures in another garden, but 
nothing like the multitudes on these two trees.— 
Bkcadclym. 

[The leaves you aend have been attacked 
by the Pear slug, the chrysalides of which 
winter iu the soil. Remove from 3 inches to 
4 inches of the soil over the roots, in the 
autumn burying elsewhere, or burning, and 
replace with fresh. If the slug appears next 
year, dust the trees freely in the evening 
with freshly-slaked lime, giving a second dust¬ 
ing two or three evenings afterwards. After 
a few days syringe with clean water, to 
cleanse the trees. You should also, when the 
leaves have fallen, dress with the caustic 
alkali solution, so valuable for the destruc¬ 
tion of Moss, insects, etc.] 

Fungus on Tufted Pansies. — I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me the disease (mid cure 
for it) from which a small bed of Viola Primrose 
Dame is suffering?—C. Bov ill. 

[Your Violets are attacked by the Violet 
cluster-cup fungus (Accidium violae). If 
the plants are very badly attacked, I should 
at once burn them, and make a fresh bed 
elsewhere. You might, if they are only 
slightly attacked, pick off th© infested leaves 
and burn them, and then spray the plants 
With Bordeaux mixture, wetting both sides of 
the leave's.—G. S. S.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHINESE BELL-FLOWER (PLATY- 
CODON GRANDIFLORUM). 

A handsome Siberian perennial, perfectly 
hardy in light dry soils, but very impatient 
of damp and undrained situations, where its 
thick fleshy roots arc sure to decay, some¬ 
times from below upwards, but more generally 
from above downwards, rotting off just at the 
neck. The flowers are as much as 2 inches to 
3 inches across, of a deep blue colour, with 
a slightly slaty shade therein. They are pro¬ 
duced in clusters at the summit of each of 
the branches, which proceed from the old 
root-stock, rising to a height of about 18 
inches, and being very slender at the base. 
If neglected in the matter of supports in their 


level with the eye, would be shown to great 
advantage. Like most of the Campanulas, to 
which the Platycodons are nearly allied, it 
has a tendency to sport in colour, and to re¬ 
vert from blue to white through various modi¬ 
fications. Equally pretty and acceptable as 
a garden plant is the white variety, though 
it is by no means so frequently met with as 
the blue type. Besides the white form, there 
is a variety, the flowers of which have a ten¬ 
dency to become semi-double by a sort of 
“hose-iu-hoee ” doubling of the corolla, 
very similar to what happens in the case 
of many other Campanulas. A good rich 
loamy soil suits the plant best, but it 
should be well drained and the situation an 
open one. As regards propagation, the best 
mode is that of raising seedlings, as seed can 
be readily procured. The young shoots, 


grandiflorum, and its flowers, though smaller 
in size, are produced in greater quantity and 
are pretty evenly distributed along the upper 
half of the stems. From its taller stature, 
and also the fact that its young shoots are 
far more woody and vigorous in their growth 
than those of P. grandiflorum, ite true posi¬ 
tion should be in the second or third row of 
the herbaceous border. 


The Chinese Bellflower (Platycodon grandiflorum). 


early state of growth, they are sure to fall to 
the ground, thus giving the plant, however 
beautiful its blossoms may be, an untidy ap¬ 
pearance. If such a result occurs from early 
neglect, it is almost impossible to remedy it 
when the flowers are nearly developed, as 
branch after branch will break away, if made 
to assume the usually erect position, in the 
process of tying. When down, it will be bet¬ 
ter to leave them as they are, allowing 
the bloom to compensate by its beauty for 
any untidy appearance that the plant may 
present, merely taking the precaution to peg 
down the branches, else the sportive winds 
may whisk them round, and effect their total 
dislocation from the parent stock. Possibly 
the best position for such a plant would be 
overhanging a rocky ledge in a sunny corner 
of the rock garden, wh^re^a negligent char¬ 
acter 
situs 


vernaiiguig n iucti.y icuge in it sunny toruer 
f the rock garden, why^T'a negligent t*har- 
eter of growth would he in keV*m 50ifa ?ts 
ituation, and its floww^ prociiiceek a 


taken off when about 3 inches long in spring, 
will strike, but not freely, if placed in a 
gentle bottom-heat, but the plant is a bad one 
to divide—indeed, the attempt often results 
in failure, and, if done at all, must be car¬ 
ried out in May, when the growth has just 
commenced. There are a few varieties of 
this plant, the most distinct being the dwarf 
variety known as 

P. grandiflorum Mariesi, which seldom 
grows more than from 9 inches to a foot 
high, every stem bearing several of the large, 
deep purple flowers. This was discovered in 
Japan by Mr. Maries, when travelling for 
Messrs. Veiteh. Then there is 

P. o. autumnale or CHINENSE, from China 
and Japan. Compared with P. grandiflorum 
it is both taller and more robust in growth, 
attaining a height of 3 feet under favourable 
circumstances ; its leaves are narrower, but 
more densely arranged than those of P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Anchusa italica (Dropmore variety). 
— I have a very good plant of Anchusa italica (Drop- 
more variety), and 1 should like to divide or otherwise 
increase it. Will you kindly tell me in your paper 
how I can best do so?—J. E. 8 . Hewett. 

[While seeds of this variety, as of nil 
others of the group, are produced rather 
freely, they cannot he relied upon to come 
true, hence the plant must bo 
increased by division of the 
root-stock, or by root-cuttings, 
or both. By the former of 
these methods not much pro¬ 
gress can be made; indeed, it 
will depend upon the number of 
crowns of which the root-stock 
is composed, each crown repre¬ 
senting a plant, if the work be 
carefully performed. By the 
“root-cutting” method quite a 
number of plants may be 
raised, and that easily. This 
work may be done at any time 
between November and Febru¬ 
ary. Lift the plant., cut away 
as many roots as can be well 
spared, laying all in one direc¬ 
tion, so as to keep the upper 
ends always uppermost. Any 
roots from the size of a Cedar- 
wood pencil to the largest avail¬ 
able may be used, the roots to 
be subsequently cut into lengths 
of IV inches or thereabouts, 
keeping the ends that would 
naturally be nearest the crown 
of the plant always as the 
upper end. When the whole of 
the roots are cut into the above- 
named lengths, take some well- 
drained pots, seed-pans, or 
boxes of a sufficient depth, and, 
having placed very sandy soil or 
Cocoa-nut fibre therein, so 
arrange the pieces of roots that 
the top is just exposed to view. 
Well-drained flower-pots of 
C inches diameter will do quite 
well, each pot of this size being 
capable of holding a score of 
the root-cuttings by placing 
them at intervals around the 
inside of the pot. With the 
roots in position fill the central 
portion with sandy soil, and 
water to settle the whole. If 
you have a frame in a green 
house where a temperature of 
4b degs. or 50 degs. is main¬ 
tained, the pots should be 
placed therein. Very little 
water will be required for the 
first few weeks, and growth 
from the apical portion of the 
root will appear in a month 
or six weeks. With more 
abundant growth give plenty of air, and sub¬ 
sequently transplant os you would seedlings 
prior to planting them out in the border in 
spring.] 

Mesembryanthemums during the winter. —I 

have the common Mesembryanthemuni on my rockery, 
growing well, from email cuttings and email roots put 
in this spring. Can these be left out through the 
winter, if covert'd with loose manure or other protec¬ 
tion from frost? I have seen it growing profusely— 

6 feet long, hanging down—on the East Coast of Eng¬ 
land. where it cannot have been moved for years.— 
Colonel. Farnham, Surrey. 

[We fear it would be little use trying the 
plant in the open in your district. There are 
many things perfectly hardy and perennial 
along the eoast-line in various parts of the 
country that have not the least pretentions 
to hardiness fifteen or twenty miles inland. 
However, your only way is to experiment, 
and if the plants are in a well-exposed and 
sunny position the best plan will be t<^ cover 
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them over with tv sheet of glass raised and 
fixed a few inches above tho plants to throw 
off the wet. Hardiness in many things is 
often a question of local influence and en¬ 
vironment, and a plant may be quite hardy 
on a sunny ledge of rock or planted in the 
face of a nearly vertical wall, and succumb 
entirely if planted on the level ground not 
more than a dozeu feet away. The chief 
point to observe in your experiment is over 
head dryness, securing ground dryness by the 
free use of sandstone or old mortar about the 
plants. If you have not these, use a little 
Cocoa-nut-fibre about tho base. Manure 
should not be used.] 

Protecting Anchusa italica(Dropmore variety). 

— What should be done to protect Anchusa italica 
(Dropmore variety) during the winter/ Is it aufe to 
divide it ill autumn?—B. 

[The Anchusa may be covered with Cocoa- 
nut fibre or ashes during very severe weather, 
making a mound over the crown to throw 
off snow and wet. Spring is a better time 
than autumn for dividing the plant, but you 
may lift it and secure some root pieces if 
you have the warmth of a greenhouse, and 
so increase it by these means. See reply to 
**J. E. H. liewett,” page 421.] 

Plants for beds.-I should be greatly obliged if 
you would advise me how to plant two beds, 8 feet 
by 18 feet each, on either side of a tiled walk, on the 
smith side of a sheltered cottage In West Cornwall, 
two miles from the sea? I have tried mixed peren¬ 
nial* last year and this, and have not had much suc- 
< e.'s. l tried rather formal planting, but when you 
put Lupins in each corner, and And that one grows 
as big us a Lilac-bush, while another is killed, and 
two are half eaten by slugs, the effect is not good. 
Would you advise Tea Roses and a border of Pinks, 
or is t he situation too hot for Roses? The soil is 
very light.—C. W. S. 

[So far as we understand the question, you 
can hardly do better than plant China and 
the best Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, with an 
undergrowth of Pinks, Pansies, Primroses, 
or any dwarf early flowering plant you prefer. 
In a iight soil have the China Roses on their 
own roots. Do not go by paper plans, but 
study the ground itself or what does best in 
the neighbouring gardens.] 

Herbaceous border. —Will you be good enough 
to advise me, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, which I have taken regularly for years, as to 
the best way to proceed with the following border? 
It contains a great many bulbs besides herbaceous 
plants, and measures 1G yards by 3 yards. The toil 
has become very poor, and 1 meant to have it 
trenched and manured this autumn, but suppose by 
the time the herbaceous things can be disturbed the 
bulb* will havo started to make roots. This makes 
mo uncertain how to go to work. Will you also ad¬ 
vise me as to how Chad better arrange the bulhc 
«lien replanting? I want to obviate, if possible, the 
long delay in early summer when the bulb foliage is 
dying down before animals ran be put in their place. 

I should also be very glad if you can tell me the best 
order m whHi to replace the herbaceous things? I 
have t'lir>>nntheu.ums, ("imicifug.i racemusa, Pclits- 
teri’crs. Lvclini*. mauve and white Japanese Anc- 
inones,Doronieunie, Poteutillu, Gypsophila paniciUata, 
Promo*, Authemis timtoriu, Michaelmas Palsies, 
Campanula pyramidal)*. Phloxes, Lupins (tree), Ice¬ 
land Poppies, Delphiniums, etc.— Brampton 
(Wc fear you have left the matter rather 
late in the reason before seeking advice. 
The bulbous plants, for example, could not 
now be moved without receiving a very 
serious check, and unless their positions arc 
well known you might do much mischief if 
you attempt to move the other plants near. 
The Narcissi, and, indeed, the whole of the 
bulbous-rooted things, should have been 
marked when in leaf or flower, and lifted in 
.Inly and dried off. The other plants could 
then have been lifted late in September or 
in October and replanted. In no other way 
uin you hope to deal satisfactorily with these 
mixed borders, and unless the bulbous plant# 
arc given ample room for development the 
work of replanting is necessary every two or 
three years, a similar remark applying to the 
other occupants of the border. The fn»*t that 
such replanting becomes necessary so fre¬ 
quently, and that many vacancies or gaps 
would appear where the bulbs had been 
planted, is one of the strongest points against 
their general adoption on a small scale. In 
the small mixed border bulbous plants should 
not be used in any indiscriminate way, but 
should be plunted in conjunction with some 
other plant that could be moved at the same 
time. For example, Daffodils and Tulips, 
and a broad belt of Carnations, the two first 
being ready for lifting at the same time as 
the Carnations xynr+»l be ready lor layering, 
hence there wonW be/lfe eijiffa while 


a very effective display would be secured. 
This season, by reason of the rains quickly 
following a long spell of drought, a large 
number of Narcissi had recommenced root¬ 
ing by the middle of August. We think, 
therefore, in all the circumstances, that you 
had better mulch the border for this season, 
and apply liquid manure also, unless the bul¬ 
bous plants, being in a well-defined area, 
could be treated in this way, and the her¬ 
baceous plants lifted and replanted in 
autumn. The better way, now that the bulbs 
cannot be safely removed, would be to mulch 
the whole border, and defer the re-arrang¬ 
ing till next season, when the entire border 
could be trenched, manured, and replanted 
with advantage.] 

The Tree-Lupin (LupinuK. arboreus).— I have a 
Tree-Lupin Snow Queen, and a* I think it one of the 
prettiest plants in iny garden, I would like to move it 
from the back garden to tho front, if it can be done 
without injury. I raised it from seed sown outside in 
the spring of 1907, and though it did not flower that 
year, it was covered this summer with elegant 
racemes of snow-white flowers lasting for weeks. It 
is about 4 feet high, and about ft feet across. If it 
is advisable to move it, would you kindly let me know 
the most suitable time and manner, and ought it to 
have as much sun in its new position as it has in its 
present one? In it* present position it has the »un 
practically all day. Poe* this plant continue flower¬ 
ing for many year*, and does it require any pruning 
or training?— Highpifxd. 

[We are doubtful whether, given a severe 
winter, this species or its varieties will be 
quite hardy in your district. The plant 
rarely dies outright, but is often cut rather 
severely, and breaks away again in spring. 
If you desire to give it a fresh position, you 
should do so at once, and you may with im¬ 
punity prune it back to half its present size 
for greater convenience when transplanting. 
It is not fastidious as to position or soil, but 
should be accorded a place where there is 
ample room for development, as it often 
reaches as much as 8 feet high, and the same 
in diameter in some localities. Its greatest 
size is reached, perhaps, when strong seed¬ 
lings are well planted and allowed to remain 
for some years without disturbance. Where 
the plant becomes too large for its position, 
it may be kept in bounds by annual priming 
and thinning out of the shoots. Training is 
not needed other than the knife affords, un¬ 
less the plant be grown against a wall, for 
which purpose it is well suited. Then, if 
trained for a year or two to cover space, it 
may then be allowed a freer growth.] 

Anemone Pulsatilla seedlings in the 
winter. -Meuse tell me what to do with Ancmoiir 
Pulsatilla seedling* in winter? - B. 

[A few more particulars would have, been 
helpful, as you say nothing about the seed 
lings. The species, however, is quite hardy, 
and. assuming the young plants are in pots 
or boxes, they had better remain undisturbed 
till March next, when you could plant them 
out in the border or in any other position. 
Where the seeds are sown in autumn or win¬ 
ter, and the plants appear in spring, the best 
thing to do is to transplant the seedlings to 
good soil in the open ground for a year, to 
gather strength, when they may be trails 
ferred to their permanent positions. The 
species is not adverse to chalky soils, and 
usually grows quite freely in such. If you 
have a frame, the seedlings might be given 
this protection during the winter.] 

Growing Opuntia and other Cacti in the 
open air. 1 nave a Corpus multiplex (syn. Kclii- 
Iiopsis multiplex) and an Opuntia Raflnesquii grow¬ 
ing on my rockery, and should like to keep them 
through the winter. Will you kindly tell me if it is 
necessary to protect them or if they are beet left 
alone? I suppose it i* the heavy rain that they do 
not like more than tlie frost and snow, owing to their 
natural habitat being very dry 1 thought of having 
a e-mail hand light made to shelter them. Will tills 
ke-r> them too close? They are growing in broken 
sandstone. lime rubbish, and a little garden soil arid 
leaf-mould mixed, 18 inches deep. The Opuntia has 
made two new branches this summer, and the Cereus 
is sending out at least half-a-dozen flowers or new 
growths. I can hardly tell which vet. The slugs have 
not troubled them at all yet, although we are over¬ 
run with them. Will you kindly tell me the names 
of about a dozen hardy members of the Cactus 
family, and ho v to grow them out-of-doors, so that, 
if those I have at present live through the winter. 1 
can try a few other sorts next year? —H. W Paltry. 

[The Opuntia will be quite safe in the open 
if guarded from wet, and a sheet of glass 
raised a few inches above the plant and 
fixed in position will he ample protection. 
The Echinopsis, wc fear, will not stand the 


winter in the open, even though you protect 
it with a handUght. If you are disposed to 
put it to the test, however, arrange a hand- 
light or large bell-glass over it, with 2 inches 
of air space about the base, and pack the 
plant round about with old mortar or small 
pieces of sandstone and some charcoal. It 
is the moisture-laden character of our cli 
mate that is responsible for many failures 
among these things in the open air, but few 
of them surviving a winter even ill favoured 
places. Reliably hardy species are Agave 
utahensis, Mesembryanthemum uneinatnm, 
Opuntia arenaria, O. arboreseena, O. fra- 
gilis, O. polyacantlia, and O. humilis. So far 
as their culture is concerned, you are quite 
right if you omit the leaf-mould in future, 
and not give so great a depth of soil. Very 
vigorous plants are very susceptible to frost 
and wet, hence a poor soil with high and dry 
position i» best.] 

Water-plants.— Could you give me a list of plants 
ami shrubs that would do well and be ornamental in 
a marsh? Laurels and conifers die in it. Willows 
do well, and Rhododendrons moderately. Would 
Azaleas be likely to do, as the spot i* sheltered? 
There is some peat in the ground, but it is very wet, 
although it slopes to u stream and has been drained 
repeatedly. -Riada. 

[Among hardy plants, you cat) plant some 
of the Day Lilies, Meadow Sweets, Irises, 
Gunneras, the American Swamp Lilies, 
Loosestrife, Golden Rod, Polygonum, Moon 
Daisies, Michaelmas Daisies, Cardinal-flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis), and Iris Kwmpferi. 
adding also such ns the Royal Fern (Os- 
munda regal is) and the Feather Ferns (Stru- 
thiopteris). Among trees and shrubs } r ou will 
find nothing to equal the Willows and Pop¬ 
lars. Tito Western Arbor-Vitae and the 
Hemlock Spruce do well in wet ground, as 
do the Norway Spruce and the Sitka Spruce. 
The Red Cedar also does well by water. The 
Crabs also do well by the water.] 

Anemones failing (E. A. Bailey). — 
Anemone fulgene is one of the first to suffer 
from rot or decay when left alone in the soil, 
and to some extent in the British climate, at 
least, it is possibly the result of age and % 
too wet condition of the ©oil. Doubtless, too, 
in nature, this species is not a long liver, the 
roots or tubers perishing or dying out after 
an exceptionally good flowering, their kind 
l>eing perpetuated by means of seeds. 
Usually the life of the tuber may be consider¬ 
ably prolonged by lifting and drying off each 
year, and not a few plants, either tuberous or 
bulbous rooted coming from cl inn* warmer 
than our own, appear dissatisfied with tho 
more humid conditions of England in slim¬ 
mer time, and large portions of the tubers 
will be found quite decayed, and nothing hut 
the husk remaining. Often- enough, too. the 
tuberous and rhizomatorus ©per ie-s of Ane 
mono fall a prey to fungoid attacks, whole 
colonics being cleared out in a season. In 
these circumstances, frequent change of 
position perhaps is the best thing, while 
avoiding the use of poor or indifferent leaf- 
mould. 

Polygonumn Ruby King. Most owners 
of gardens are, I take it, acquainted with the 
perennial border varieties of Polygonum, such 
as P. ouspidatum and P. amplexicaule, but 
few T think are aware of the beauty of the 
annual variety forming the subject of this 
note. It grows to about the same height as 
I*, amplexicaule, but it is more free flower¬ 
ing ; the spikes are larger and longer, and the 
colour brighter and more intense. It is a 
fine plant, to grow in groups and inaeses in 
a mixed border, or as an addition to tho 
herbaceous border, the habit of growth and 
the highly coloured flowers rendering it ex¬ 
tremely useful for either. A good breadth 
grown in the “cutting” garden will also be 
found very serviceable, where large vases and 
trumpet glasses have to be filled with 
flowers .to stand in entrance halls, etc., os, 
if cut off near to the ground, the stems can 
be had from 3 feet to 4 feet in length. Any 
ordinary garden soil suits it well, and tho 
seed should be sown where the plants are to 
bloom in early spring.—A. W. 

Index to Volume XXIX. -The blndiup covers 
(price Is. «M. each, post free. 1*. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free. Sld.r for Volume XXIX. are now ready. 

ml may be*liad of-all newsagent!-; or of the l'ub- 

" nllX- r" pofix n fee, for L ■ I-, * 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

THREAD PETALLED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Attention in the past has been given chiefly 
to the large-flowered Japanese sorts, and 
these in many instances are now grown in 
rather a freer manner. Plants carrying from 
eight to twenty flowers are often met with, 
such being more interesting from every point 
of view, and infinitely superior to plants pro¬ 
ducing onlv three or four huge blooms, which, 
when cut, last a comparatively short time. 

The illustration to-day shows one of the 
beautiful spidery or thread-petalled kinds, of 
which we have now a fairly interesting selec¬ 
tion. These plants, producing dainty flowers, 
are not nearly so often grown as their merits 
deserve, but those who are fortunate enough 
to have a few plants set a great value on 
them, and rightly so. They flower at a sea¬ 
son of the when there is very little else 

in blossom, and when the plants are grown 


kinds, Mrs. James Carter, one of the best- 
known of the thread-petalled sorts. It is also 
known as Thistle-head. Its blossoms are not 
large, but they are very beautiful, having 
numerous thread-like florets of a pale yellow 
colour. When disbudded thq plants produce 
very interesting flowers, but if only partially 
disbudded pretty sprays may be gathered 
quite freely. 

A few good sorts that should be grown in 
addition to the variety already mentioned are 
the following : — 

Mrs. W. Filkins, a bright golden-yellow, 
thread-like petals, very reliable, and of good 
size. 

Mrs. W. Butters, pure white, the most 
characteristic-looking flower of the whole 
series. 

Cheveux d’Or, rich golden-yellow, flowers 
of the prettiest form, very telling in mid¬ 
winter. 

Bertie Bindon, pure white flower, about 
2 inches in diameter, developed in beautiful 
sprays, petals fimbriated at the tips. 

Jessie Madeline Cole, a pretty soft 


A thread-petalled Chrysanthemum— .Mrs. Jas. Carter. 


well the individual blossoms and sprays of , canary - yellow tinner, about & inches in 
the more freely-grown plants provide do j diameter, having beautiful thread-like florets, 
corative material of the very best. As plants | that last in fresh eonditi on for a long time, 
for conservatory decoration, some of them i The plant is bushy, and the flowers are well 
are not so good as they might be, but there | disposed in the sprays. 

Sam Caswell.—T his is quite a distinct 


are in cultivation a few varieties that pos¬ 
sess a very bushy habit of growth, develop¬ 
ing, as a rule, numerous sprays of useful 
blossoms, which are valuable for all forms of 
indoor decoration. We wish that growers 
would devote more attention to this pretty sec¬ 
tion. " 11 . - • 


To grow them successfully the flowering usually come with a golden 
pots should not be too large, and each plant " 1 

should have an abundance of room given to 
it in the standing ground, so that air and sun 
may exercise their ripening influence, at the 
same time promoting growth of the very best 
kind. Too often these plants are crowded to¬ 
gether with many other Chrysanthemums of 
a taller and more robust growth, and not in¬ 
frequently they are so overshadowed that 
neither sun nor air can exercise their bene¬ 
ficial influence. 

In tlie accompanying illustration we have a 
representation of one of the>umre interest.!’ 


uynrore interesting I 

Gck .gre 


flower of this series, the colour being deep 
pink and the florets of a narrow silken 
character. In 

Crimson Tangle the flowers are of a rich 
crimson, with golden reverse, and the buds 
centre. The 
ilk-like florets are very long, and make a 
flower of drooping form. 

King of Plumes.—T his, the largest of the 
series, has a flower of a deep yellow colour, 
with prettily notched and cut florets, that 
last a long time and travel well when packed 
in boxes. 

Sweet Sultan.—T his plant is so named 
because of its resemblance to this pretty 
annual. The thread-like florets stand up 
erect, and, being shaded red on a yellow 
ground, the effect is charming. 

Jitsujetui. This is quite a distinct 


flower, with thread like florets of a soft pink 
and white shade of colour. 

With the foregoing, readers should have 
quite a charming display of these quaint 
little flowers, and no one who has once grown 
them well will regret having taken them in 
hand. E. G. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Carden Chrysanthemums after bloom¬ 
ing. —What to do with garden Chrysanthe¬ 
mums after,khey have done blooming,"to keep 
them through the winter with the least pos¬ 
sible loss, is a problem that is not always 
satisfactorily solved. In a mild season it is 
possible to go through the winter and have 
few mishaps, but some sorts succumb with 
the first few hard frosts, unless afforded pro¬ 
tection. It is, of course, always a great ad¬ 
vantage to have Chrysanthemums on a bor¬ 
der sheltered from cutting winds by a wall, 
but where this does not obtain, one can do 
much for them by affording a light covering 
of leaves in November, after the stalks have 
been cut away. Best of all, per¬ 
haps, are the fronds of Bracken, 
which are warm, yet light. In the 
spring old stools should bo divi¬ 
ded, and no plant ought to go more 
than a couple of seasons without 
this attention. If this plan is fol¬ 
lowed, there is really no need to 
propagate cuttings of many of the 
early flowering sorts, and go to the 
trouble of housing them, if the 
plants are merely wanted for gar¬ 
den decoration, as many of the old 
stools pulled to pieces iu April will 
give all that is wanted. Many of 
the plants blooming in my garden 
at the moment of writing these 
notes were dealt with in this 
manner.— Woodbastwick. 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Flora. 
—This appears to be doing better 
than ever this year. It is one of 
the first I grew, fully twenty years 
ago, and of the early-flowering 
varieties for the outdoor garden it 
is, probably, better known than 
any other Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. For market it is still very 
largely grown, as is evidenced by 
the fact that numerous window- 
boxes and, balconies in London 
and other largo towns are made 
bright and cheerful by its free use. 
In the suburbs of London the 
plants are growing freely this sea¬ 
son, developing bright yellow 
flowers in useful sprays, and many 
old plants have grown away with 
more than usual freedom, which 
shows its wonderful vigour. Quite 
recently I was driving through one 
of the more popular seaside towns 
on the south coast., and was sur¬ 
prised to see how well the plants 
were doing, in some cases vieing 
with the more showy subjects that 
are now flowering profusely in the 
richness and beauty of its'display. 
Seldom have I seen this fine old plant in such 
a beautiful condition.—C. A. II. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— 

Complaints are frequently made that we are 
getting the early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
in bloom too early. These remarks do not 
apply to the large, disbudded flowers that 
some market growers are sending to Covent 
Garden Market in large numbers at this 
period, but more particularly to the ordinary 
outdoor garden kinds. To what cause may 
we attribute this extra earliness in flowering? 
From observations I have made for some 
years past I am convinced that it is entirely 
due to leaving the plants undisturbed in the 
same quarters for more than one season. 
New plants seldom come into flower so early 
as these old plants. Goacher’s Crimson, all 
the members of the Mme. Marie Masse 
family, and many other varieties might lie 
mentioned as flowering considerably earlier 
when old plants are left to provide the dis¬ 
play. I believe in raliWin^ a batch of young 


plants epeh se 


season. A. It. H. 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Con8ervatorie8.— All plants which have 
been planted outside for the summer should 
now be potted up and placed in a cool, shady 
place for a time, and sheltered from the 
wind. They will, of course, be placed under 
glass before frost comes. These will include 
Salvias, Arum Lilies, Solanums, Eupa- 
toriums, etc. Many growers do not plant 
these things out, but they do very well, and, 
as a rule, make better plants than when 
grown in pots. They lift very well if the roots 
are cut round with a spade a week or ten 
days before they are lifted. We generally 
place them on a coal-ash-bed on the north 
side of a wall for a few days after lifting. 
This gives them time to begin root-action be¬ 
fore taking them indoors, and it helps them 
to retain their foliage. A few plants for 
early flowering may have been grown in 
pots, and then the lifted plants malke a suc¬ 
cession. This is specially the case with Arum 
Lilies and Solanums. We believe in grow¬ 
ing most of the late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots, as the wood ripens better and 
the flowers are more satisfactory. Vallota 
purpurea is now throwing up its spikes, and 
will soon be a mass of scarlet where several 
flowering bulbs are in one pot. The best 
way to induce these bulbs to flower freely 
is to ripen them well outside during August, 
lb is best not to repot too often, as the 
plants flower best when a little pot-bound. 
Continue the thinning of the climbers, to let 
in more light. Young shoots of Cobcea senn- 
dens variegata may be permitted—in fact, 
encouraged to hang about and form festoons 
from the tie-rods and rafters. This and the 
scarlet Tropseolum Fireball are charming 
when they intermix in the roof of a lofty 
house, and will be effective all winter. All 
winter-flowering plants should now be in a 
house where a little warmth can be given 
when required. Even Cyclamens will be bet¬ 
ter taken out of cold-frames now into a drier 
atmosphere. The strongest plants will now 
be showing flowers, and if kept too close and 
shaded the leaf stalks will draw up too much i 
and the plants lose that sturdy, robust char- j 
actor so necessary to ehow the flowers to the ! 
best advantage. Imported Azaleas usually 
come to hand now or shortly. It is generally i 
necessary to reduce the balls more or less | 
before potting, and if a few roots arc cut j 
away the plants soon recover. Pot firmly in 
good peat, and stand the plants in a cool, 
shady pit or house for a time, and syringe 
daily, and if the roots are kept reasonably 
moist fresh roots will be made. Do not, of 
course, overwater, or the soil will become 
sour before the roots take possession. Chrys¬ 
anthemums with developed buds should he 
placed under cover before they show colour. 

, Stove. —Now that the house has had a 
thorough cleaning, and the plants brought 
hack from other houses, do not overcrowd. 
1 would rather throw out a plant if not very 
valuable than keep more than the house will 
accommodate. We ought to do without shade, 
especially shading of a permanent character. 
Holler-blinds are sometimes useful in winter, 
if there is a shelter on the ridge for the 
blind to rest under when not in use. A 
covering of canvas on a cold, frosty night 
means economy in fuel. Roller-blinds should 
lx* made of rot-proof scrim, and then they 
will last much longer than ordinary canvas. 
Do the watering now in the morning, and 
tap each pot before watering each plant. A 
man accustomed to do this does not. waste 
much time over it, and he will not make a 
mistake. Errors in watering lead to loss of 
tone or health in the plants. Steady fires 
will be necessary now at night, but keep down 
fires during the day. 

Hard-wooded plants.— To do Heaths and 
a general collection of New Holland or Cape 
plants justice they should have a house to 
themselves. They require abundance of 
light, free ventilation, and a night tempera¬ 
ture not. exceeding 45 dees, to 50 degs., and 
if the thermometer falls a little below 
40 degs. on a cold night, no harm will be 
done. Here, again, the watering is most im¬ 
portant. Too much or too little water will 
certainly bring/'TPfcuhle. ThpJglL this class 
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of plants should have a house to themselves, 
this need not prevent good specimens when 
in bloom being taken to the conservatory, 
when a change is required. A specimen 
Heath or Epacris or any of the Australian 
plants when in bloom will give character, 
and are much appreciated in the conserva¬ 
tory, especially in winter. The one and 
only objection to this class of plants is it 
spoils them to cut blooms from them. 

Carnation-house. To clo Carnations well 
they should have a light house to themselves. 
Many growers in the summer keep the 
plants on a coal-asli-bed outside, sheltered, if 
possible, from gales of wind. At any rate, 
they want ripening outside for winter flower¬ 
ing. If potted in the right kind of soil they 
are not much troubled with disease. Mag¬ 
gots sometimes want looking after and dig¬ 
ging out. The loam for Carnations must be 
of the very best quality. Kettering loam 
docs them well when blended with good leaf- 
mould, a littlo very old cow-manure, and 
some sand to keep it open. In the last shift 
a little artificial plant food may lx added. 
The finest flowers, as a rule, come from the 
young plants, but two-year or even older 
plants in 7 inch or 8 inch pots will throw a 
lot of good blooms, if reasonably disbudded. 
The ventilation must be free, and the water¬ 
ing in careful hands. 

Early Peach-house. —The wood is, doubt¬ 
less, well ripened now. In the case of young 
trees which have been only moderately forced 
it may lx necessary to use a little tire-heat 
to give the necessary firmness to the wood, 
especially if, as sometimes is the case, young 
trees are frequently inclined to make gross 
wood. As a rule, all Peach-trees require 
now is free ventilation and water enough to 
moisten the roots, and so permit the foliage 
to ripen off gradually. 

Late Crape8. —These should have a little 
fire-heat to finish the ripening of the fruit 
and wood, and one is as important as the 
other. The house should never lx closed 
now, though, of course, advantage should be 
taken of the variation of the temperature 
outside. The houso should bo free from 
drip, if the Crapes are to be kept, but if the 
ventilation is right the condensed moisture 
will escape, and not seltle on the berries. 
Ripe Grapes should be looked over often, 
and bad berries cut out. 

Violets in frames. The frames should be 
thoroughly cleaned, especially after Melons 
and Cucumbers, which may leave red-spider 
or mildew. Room should be given to each 
plant to spread out a little. Plant firmly, 
and when things have settled a mulch of 
sifted ashes on the surface I have found 
beneficial. It keeps the moisture in the bed, 
and prevents foliage and flowers damping. 
Keep the lights off in fine weather, and prop 
up back and front when wet. 

Figs in pots.- This is an easy and profit¬ 
able way of growing Figs for the home des¬ 
sert, ns two crops in the season may be ob¬ 
tained from quite young plants in 8-inch 
pots. If more food is required to finish off 
the second crop, a zinc collar can be fitted 
inside the rim of the pot, and a rich top¬ 
dressing given ; liquid-manure can he used 
freely. Figs are easily propagated from 
cuttings of short-jointed, ripe wood or by 
layering, but not from suckers. 

Plants in the house. —Chrysanthemums 
are useful now. Use as few plants as pos¬ 
sible. but let them be good and well flowered, 
and tlie Ferns and Palms healthy and clean. 
If scale appears on Palms or Ferns, they 
should lx rubbed with a sponge and soft- 
soap and water, but the mixture should not 
be permitted to run down the stem to the 
rootls. Give a little nitrate of soda in the 
water used for plants which have filled the 
pots with roots. 

Outdoor garden. Remove weak shoots 
from climbing Roses. Ramblers will benefit 
from this attention. Where bush Roses 
throw' up very fitrong shoots which draw 
nourishment from the flowering growths the 
robbing shoots should be stopped. If a foot 
or so is taken off the ends the back buds will 
i break and often flower late in the autumn. 

I Roses budded on Manctti stocks will require 


watching to remove suckers. Briers also will 
lx looked round at the same time, though 
these are less likely to be overlooked. 
Liquid-manure now will lx useful to the late- 
blooming Roses. Do not forget to put in cut¬ 
tings of Roses now, if you desire own-rooted 
plants. Seeds of any choice hardy plants or 
annuals should be saved when ready. Choice, 
uncommon things are best saved at home, as 
my experience has been that purchased seeds 
are often disappointing. Cuttings of Pent- 
stemons and Antirrhinums will root now in 
a cold frame or under a handlight. Any 
shrub which is difficult to strike from cut¬ 
tings may be layered now'. Some of these 
things are commonly grafted. Prunus tri¬ 
loba, for instance, is commonly grnfted on 
the Plum. I have a bed of such plants now, 
and the suckers are a perpetual nuisance. 
There will he a good deal of tying and thin¬ 
ning to do among the Dahlias, to protect 
from the rough winds. Masses of white and 
scarlet herbaceous Phloxes are very bright 
and effective now. Decided colours in groups 
are more effective than mixtures. Groups of 
Hyacinthus candicans and Gladiolus Brench- 
levensis are alse very attractive. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums will move just as 
they arc coming into flower to fill beds from 
which the beauty has departed. 

Fruit garden. -There is a glut in the mid- 
season Plums. Green Gages, where no thin¬ 
ning has been done, are small and inferior 
in flavour, and in our district aro low in 
price. These mid-season varieties are good 
for the private grower to make into 
jam ; but for market, early and late sorts 
pay better. Rivers’ Prolific made a fair 
price, and there was no difficulty in getting 
rid of them; Golden Drop and Monarch 
generally come right. Victoria and the 
Czar are abundant, and very cheap—in fact, 
in some districts, hardly saleable. Do not 
forget to put grease-bands round the trunks 
of Apple-trees in good time. It is no use 
doing this after the insects have ascended 
the trees. It is quite late enough for plant¬ 
ing Strawlxrries. Change the stock some¬ 
times, to keep the crops always good. Sir 
Joseph Paxton should not be altogether dis¬ 
carded. Any variety which has occupied a 
prominent position so many years must have 
some merit, but the feeling need not prevent 
the trial of new' varieties. Firm the ground 
beforo planting, and plant when the surface 
is dry. Water and mulch, if necessary. Re¬ 
move all old canes which have borne the sea¬ 
son’s crop from Raspberries, and reduce the 
number of young canes where the number 
exceeds four. There is a growing demand 
for the Loganberry, but it should have more 
room than the Raspberry. More attention 
might be given to Blackberries, if there is 
a rough fence anywhere for them to ramble 
over. Gather early Apples and Pears in 
good time, but do not lx too hasty with late 
varieties. The gnles are doing some damage* 
to fruit crops in some districts. Grub up all 
inferior trees. 

Vegetable garden.— Take advantage of 
fine weather to earth up Celery. The leaves 
of Cardoons may be drawn together and 
some pa|xr placed round the bottom of the 
stems. Tomatoes outside arc showing signs 
of cracking, and will soon decay. These 
want fine, sunny weather now to compl te 
the ripening. The crop in a cool-house lias 
been very good, and the planks remain 
healthy. Sunrise is our favourite variety, 
and with a little help in feeding the fruits 
come large enough. Very few people want 
largo Tomatoes now. In planting Cabbages 
for spring, plant a patch rather thickly on 
nn early border, to come in very early. 
There is no good in leaving early Potatoes in 
the ground now. There is no disease at pre¬ 
sent. but if Potatoes are not lifted when the 
6kins are set a second growth may take 
place, and supertubering will spoil the 
flavour. Thin Spinach and Turnips- 
Spinach is not often transplanted, hut it may 
be moved successfully if required. Parsley 
is always in demand, and the winter and 
spring supply is important. Plants lifted, the 
oldest leaves cut off and the roots planted 
the foot of a ppall, where shelter can he 
given, if necessary, will he very useful. 
Parsley and herbs may lx cut when dry h'f 
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bottling. When thoroughly dry, herbs may 
be rubbed fine and placed in wide--mouth 
bottles for flavouring, to save the green crop 
in winter. Spare pits and frames, when Melons 
and Cucumbers are done with, may be planted 
with Lettuces and other salad plants. To¬ 
mato-houses, if not wanted for other pur¬ 
poses, may be filled with Lettuces, to come 
on in early spring. If there is a deep pit not 
wanted for anything else, reserve it for 
Cauliflowers and winter Broccoli. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 21st. —All seed-sowing has been 
finished for the season. Cabbages have been 
planted for spring, including a patch on the 
south border, 1 foot apart, to come in early 
and be cleared promptly, and the ground pre¬ 
pared for the next crop—probably, French 
Beans. Rotation of crops always receives 
duo weight, though sometimes in a system 
of close cropping some divergence has to be 
made. All early Potatoes aro being lifted, 
and for the present stored in pits. 

September 22nd. —The rains have pretty 
well moistened the ground. We shall begin 
planting evergreens very shortly, and there 
are always some alterations to be made, in¬ 
volving the removal of turf. Such work will 
l»e started now, but in making new lawns 
we rely now chiefly upon seeds, and Septem¬ 
ber is the best month for sowing. The 
ground will be thoroughly broken up and 
manured. 

September 33rd. —Chrysanthemums where 
the buds are getting prominent are being 
placed under cover, but the late varieties for 
Christmas cutting will remain outside as 
long as the frost keeps off. Fruit-gathering 
is being attended to every fine day. Plums 
are very abundant—in fact, too abundant, 
from a grower’s point of view. Several 
Apple-trees aro being root-pruned, being 
too vigorous. 

September 2Jflh. —New beds are being pre¬ 
pared for Roses, and some of the flower-beds 
are being cleared for Roses in separate 
colours, and attention is being given to Car¬ 
nations, especially self-coloured. Our layers, 
for the most part, being well-rooted, a top¬ 
dressing of good loam has been given to the 
beds, with a little old cow-manure and a 
sprinkling of soot. We believe in autumn 
planting. We used to get road-scrapings to 
dress Carnations and Pink-beds, but now the 
roads are repaired with granite it will not do. 

September 25th. —Mushroom-beds are being 
made up in the house now, and succession- 
beds will be made as the manure comes to 
hand. We have had very prolific beds made 
with fresh manure and loam—about one-fifth 
of the latter—and the whole well blended and 
the bed made firm. A good many Narcissi 
are grown in boxes for cutting front, and 
these will lx* boxed in succession. N. poeti- 
cus ornatus also is being boxed now. Dutch 
Roman Hyacinths are potted to succeed the 
French form. 

September 26th.— Celery and Cardoons are 
earthed up when dry. Turnips and Spinach 
have been thinned. Weeds have appeared 
again since the rain came, and an effort will 
he made to destroy them when small. Briers 
budded this season have been examined, and 
the ties loosened and all Brier shoots rubbed 
off the stem of the stock. Re-arranged con¬ 
servatory to make room for a group of early 
Chrysanthemums. Potted off a lot of seed¬ 
ling Asparagus Sprengeri and plumosus 
nanus. 


BEES. 

Bee-keeping.—Being only a beginner in the art 
of bee-keeping, 1 should like to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions on the subject, viz:—(1) What race do the en¬ 
closed bees belong to? (2) Is this small portion of 
brood diseased? (3) How can I get rid of the wax- 
moth ?-G. W. Batters. 

[(1) The bees sent are the well-known black 
bees, with a dash of Italian or Ligurian 
blood in them. Two were drones ; the other 
one a recently-hatched worker. (2) Yes ; and 
the disease is highly infectious. Prompt and 
special treatment is Necessary, to 

save the stock; butXfji^l 1 vveVjfo^stocks 


on hand, burn the infected one, to prevent 
the disease spreading. (3) If the moth has 
got a good hold of the combs, the best plan 
is to transfer the bees to a clean hive and to 
give them clean comb, or brood foundation, 
feeding if necessary. If the stock is but 
slightly attacked, keep the interior of the 
hive scrupulously clean, scraping the floor¬ 
board and the walls where they rest upon the 
floorboard, and paint all cracks and crevices 
with Condy’s Fluid. Also place a lump of 
napthaline, the size of a Walnut, upon the 
floor of the hive, and examine the combs for 
larvae of the moth, and destroy them. Keep 
the hive entrance narrow.— J. T. Bird.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Liability to pay tithe-rent charge. T I am 

obliged for the reply to my enquiry re tithe in this 
week's issue. )t in, however, not correct to say that 
I was made aware when l bought the piece of land 
that it was subject to tithe-rent charge. No mention 
was made of there being any tithe on the land when 
I bought it. The demand now made is the first inti¬ 
mation that it was subject to any payment for tithe. 
The fact of th'rteen years having elapsed before 1 
was made aware that there was any tithe upon the 
land was the reason for my asking whether 1 was 
liable before consenting to pay.-B ar. 

[If you were not made aware at the time 
you bought the property that it was subject 
to this charge, you appear to be a victim 
either to deception or to negligence, and it 
might be well to interview the solicitor who 
was concerned in the transfer of title-, and 
ascertain what view he takes of the matter. 
I fear, however, that after this lapse of time 
you have no remedy—assuming, of course, 
that the demand is founded upon right, and 
bearing in mind that only two years’ arrears 
can be collected. I think you must be mis¬ 
taken, however, and that it is your own self 
that is to blame.— Barrister.]" 

Notice to quit market garden (J. C.).— 
You are asking me calmly to assume that 
you are entitled to give six months’ notice, 
but you give no reason or authority for that 
proposition. If you have an agreement which 
entitles you to leave on that notice, all well 
and good; but if you have no such agree¬ 
ment, it will be ns well for me to remind you 
that the Agricultural Holdings Acts require 
for such tenancies as yours that a year’s 
notice be given on either side, terminating on 
the anniversary of entry. With regard to the 
mode of giving notice, it will suffice to serve 
this by registered post; but I would advise 
you to send it a few days before the actual 
date necessary to ensure delivery, and to en¬ 
able any matters to be dealt with that may 
arise when it is delivered to the landlord.— 
Barrister. 


POULTRY. 


FOWL CHOLERA. 

Fowl cholera is a highly infectious disease, 
which, though comparatively rare in this 
country, has caused serious loss to poultry- 
keepers on the Continent of Europe, in 
North America, and in South Africa. It fre¬ 
quently assumes an epidemic form, and, in 
such cases, often more than half the stock 
have succumbed. The disease affects not 
only fowls, as its name implies, but also 
geese, ducks, pigeons, pheasants, and some 
wild birds, such as sparrovys and finches. 
Rabbits can be inoculated with the disease, 
but the larger domestic animals are not sus¬ 
ceptible to the complaint. The cause of the 
disease is a microbe, a minute ovoid bacil¬ 
lus, which is found in the blood, organs, and 
contents of the intestines of the infected 
animals. It passes into their droppings, and 
so is taken up in the food or drinking water 
of the healthy birds. Occasionally the 
disease is introduced into a flock by the 
purchase of infected birds, by infection 
picked up at poultry shows, or by birds be¬ 
ing put into contaminated crates belonging 
to dealers or other persons. The microbe, 
however, is very easily destroyed by a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, or sulphuric acid. 
It also dies after an exposure to sun and air. 

Symptoms. —The period of incubation is 
very short—in some cases not more than 
eight hours, while it rarely exceeds sixteen. 
Fowls that have pecked the dead body of a 


comrade have been known to develop the 
disease in twenty-four hours. The disease 
takes two forms, the acute and the chronic. 
In the first case, the course of the illness is 
very rapid, and it frequently happens that 
no symptoms are observed, the bird dying be¬ 
fore it is noticed as being ill. It may col¬ 
lapse in its walk, or fall from its perch to 
the ground and die, after giving a few flaps 
of its wings. But the symptoms when they 
are noticeable are as follows:—Affected 
birds become depressed, huddle themselves 
together, and hide their heads under their 
wings. The feathers become ruffled, the 
wings and tail droop, and the birds sway 
from side to side or stagger. The appetite 
is lessened, while thirst is greatly increased. 
There is a discharge from the eyes, nose, 
and beak, and the comb and wattles turn 
bluish-red. The most marked symptom, 
however, is diarrhoea. The evacuations are 
frequent and watery, being white or yellow 
at first, and becoming greenish and foetid as 
the disease progresses, while the feathers 
round the hind parts become matted to¬ 
gether. Except in the specially acute form 
mentioned above, the disease lasts from one 
to three days, though cases are on record 
where the illness was prolonged for a week. 
The birds usually die in a state of stupor or 
convulsions. The death-rate in acute cases 
is very high, sometimes reaching even 80 or 
90 per cent. 

In the chronic form the more violent symp¬ 
toms are not present, but the bird becomes 
thin and bloodless, and suffers from constant 
diarrhoea. Sometimes there is a breaking 
out on one or more of the joints, and the in¬ 
flammation then set up naturally retards the 
recovery of the sick bird. Towards the end 
of an epidemic, however, milder cases occur, 
among which there are a greater number of 
recoveries. Birds which get well acquire a 
certain amount of immunity, and if they 
thrive are valuable for restocking purposes. 

Appearance after death. —In ordinary 
cases the only marks visible to the naked eye 
will be found in the intestinal tract, tho 
contents of which are watery, frothy, and 
sometimes blood-stained. In the intestinal 
wall, and particularly in the mucous mem¬ 
brane, are formed patches of clotted blood, 
and areas of congestion, ranging in colour 
from red to purple and black. The liver 
and spleen are usually enlarged, while in 
some cases the lungs are consolidated. In 
some places the mucous membrane may be 
destroyed, and in others patches of yellow 
exudate may be found. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that there are other poultry 
diseases with which it can easily be con¬ 
fused by the inexpert, and that in certain 
cases a microscopical examination is neces¬ 
sary. 

Precautions.— (1) All newly-purchased 
birds should be isolated for a day, and the 
same course should be adopted in the case 
of birds returning from a poultry show. 
(2) Crates and packing material should always 
be disinfected, and care should be taken to 
secure an uncontaminated supply of food and 
drinking water. (3) When the disease ap¬ 
pears nil infected bird.s should be strictly 
isolated, and healthy ones should be moved 
to fresh ground. The infected runs and 
pens should be sprayed with a disinfectant, 
such as a 5 per cent, solution of carbolic 
acid, or 2 per cent, of commercial sulphuric 
acid in water. 

Remedy. —There is no practical medical 
treatment which can be advised for diseased 
birds. A protective serum is in use on the 
Continent, but the smalL value of poultry 
renders the extensive use of this remedy too 
costly, except, perhaps, in the case of valu¬ 
able pedigree birds. Fowl cholera is a notifi¬ 
able disease in some Continental countries, 
and English poultry-keepers wishing to sell 
stock in such countries would be obliged to 
give a guarantee of freedom from infection.- 
Leaflet No. CG of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


•otiltrv Post-mortems.—We have arranged with 
.°John Fre“ a” MO, Icknield-street Bir- 

iBham, to make a general examination of dead 
iltry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
. nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
the report appearing in Gardening Iixiimrated. 
mi homes must he sent, carnage paid, direct to 
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Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
ami not to our otliee; iuim should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Wild rabbits dying (J. Laurence ).—The 
cau.se of death of the rabbit you eeut seems 
to have been intestinal inflammation, which 
may be due to irritant poison. It would, 
however, be necessary to have a complete 
analysis to determine precisely. The kidneys 
and intestines were in a state of acute in¬ 
flammation, such as would be found in arseni¬ 
cal poisoning. The liver, on the other hand, 
was in a good state, and the lungs (which 1 
expected to find tuberculous before I saw the 
rabbit) were also sound. I hope this infor¬ 
mation will suffice to put you on the track of 
the cause.— J. Freeman/ 

Turkeys dying (J. T .).—It is very dis¬ 
appointing to have young turkeys dying at 
this age. These appear to be victims of 
acute indigestion, and I am not sure whether 
giving them permanganate of potassium is 
not the real cause of the trouble. It is a 
most dangerous thing to use in this way, and 
should be discontinued at once. I would 
also advise you to remove them to fresh 
ground, if possible, and try a change of food. 
You do not say what “turkey food’’ it is you 
give them, but you would do wisely to try 
some biscuit and meat food, which should be 
given about three times a day, and small 
grain at night. Also give an iron tonic in 
the drinking water, instead of this perman¬ 
ganate.—J. F. 

Buff Orpington cock (Cackle ).—Liver 
disease is very prevalent at the present time, 
when birds are in the moult, as this cock 
was. It is necessary to deal specially with 
any birds that show symptoms of illness when 
moulting ; and the best plan is to give them 
(whatever their symptoms) a good dose of 
castor-oil, and remove them to a warm place, 
feeding them for a time on soft food only, 
and giving cod-liver oil and quinine in cap¬ 
sules as a stimulant; also an iron tonic in 
the drinking water. This will generally help 
them through all right.—J. F. 

Covering a fowl-run with creepers.—1 have a 
fowl-run, wire enclosed, of some size, and wish to 
cover it with one or more plants to improve its ap¬ 
pearance, and a'so to afford shade for the hens in 
summer I should feel obliged if you would kindly 
advise me ns to what 1 might plant with advantage? 
Hops 1 have tried, but do not like. Would the Vir¬ 
ginia Creeper he likely to serve my purjiose—if so, 
what sort would he best? Would Figs answer my 
purpose? I may add that the run has abundant sun¬ 
shine.-II. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for the house (Olivia M. Lynn*).- Among 
plants milt able for the purpose you will find Knotty- 
mils throad-lc.'ived form), Aspidistra, Adiuntum eapil- 
Ilie-Veneris. C\itomiuni fair-alum, Rays, Palms, green- 
leaved Drachmas, and Bamboos answer well. 

Chrysanthemums after blooming < Chnj).— 
When the plants have reused flowering, at the end 
of November, at once rut. them down,' thus concen¬ 
trating all the energy of the roots upon producing 
stout, healthy cuttings for next season. Place the 
old stools in a cold-frame, and cover up with mats 
or such-like when severe weather prevails. Ho long 
a* the plants can he kept in a cool, airy place they 
will continue to give cuttings. If you have no cold- 
frame, stand the old stools on the floor of the green¬ 
house, or. failing this, a shed in which there are a 
few windows. 

Treatment of Plumbaffo (Paddy). -After flower 
ing. the shoots may be thinned out and shortened 
hack slightly, but the principal part of the pruning 
should he left, until the spring, just ns the plant is 
starting into growth. The plant may then be cut 
hack to within three or four eyes of the old wood, 
"ml, if potting is necessary, this may be done when 
the plant has well started into growth. You must be 
very careful of the watering after repotting It 
should he kept fairly dry through the winter at the 
mot*. This Plumbago docs far better if planted out 
in a border in the greenhouse. TbcCampannlasshould 
be thrown away. They are of no further use 


unless severe frost comes, when a covering over them 
wil’ keep thorn safe. The sloping position throws off 
the wet—the greatest enemy to these succulents in 
the winter. Erheverias are easily increased from the 
offsets formed round the base of old plants. 

Pruning Rose Wichuraiana (F. C. Bray).— All 
that is necessary when pruning this Rose is to cut 
aw.iy some of the oldest growths to encourage the 
youag wood on which the best flow r ers are always 
produced You can cut away the weak growths now 
and any very old shoots to admit light and air to 
ripen the wood that will flower next year. Treat 
this Rose, in th» matter of soil, as you would other 
Roses, and a good growth and flowering will follow. 
Leave the pruning of the Gloire de Dijon Rose alone, 
arid encourage the growth in the spring by mulching 
with manure, and watering freely if the weather is 
at all dry. The slender growth made shows that 
feeding is required. 

Past-climbing Roses for old Apple-trees 

(/). ./, R .).—There are no single Roses suitable for the 
purpose that are perpetual flowering, but .the follow¬ 
ing list would extend over a long period, and by 
planting two against each tree, an early and late 
sort, you could obtain a beautiful display. Those 
sorts marked with an asterisk are not very fast-grow¬ 
ing, hut. if planted with another sort, you would oh- 
tain a beautiful free-flowering base to the trees. We 
recommend the following: —Una, Carmine Pillar, 
Hiawatha, Pink Roanier, SVichuraiana rubra, Jersey 
Beauty, Joseph Billiard, Brunoni, Anne of Geierstein, 
Paul’s Single White, Rubin, Blush Rambler, Electra, 
•Bardou Job, ’Gottfried Keller, ’Trier, ’Gloire des 
Rosomaiiee. 

Pelargonium-cuttings (R. Owens). —It is too 

late to put in cuttings of Pelargoniums into a cold- 
frame. You can put them into boxes or pots, and 
stand them in the greenhouse, watering very carc- 
fu'iy until they begin to root. They can be‘left in 
the boxes or j»ots during the winter, and potted off 
early in the spring. Had you put the cuttings into 
the frame early in August they would have been 
rooted ere this, and could have been potted up singly 
and transferred to the greenhouse for the winter. 
The Calceolaria cuttings may be dibbled into sandy 
toil iu a cold-frame, where they may remain for the 
winter, protecting when the weather is very severe. 
When they begin to grow, admit some air during 
mild weather to keep the plants stocky and dwarf. 

Aluines for carpet (W'. D.).—Under "Names of 
plant s ” you will find the alpines you submit for 
naming. Nos. 1, 2, 3 are not suitable for carpeting, 
unless on a small scale, but might serve n 3 small or 
subordinate grouj>s within smaller limits as circles 
and the like. The others could be employed chiefly 
as a groundwork. Nos. 4 and 5 being the most useful. 
No. (i we would prefer not to use, as there are so 
many better things. It is not clear from your letter 
whether you wish to use the above for spring or for 
summer beds, or what other plants you are hoping to 
use in conjunction with them. There are many use¬ 
ful, distinct, easily-grown, and cheap plants suitable 
for the purpose you name, and if you send a few 
more particulars of your requirements we will then 
give you the names of those best suited. 

Treatment of Gloxinias and Begonias (Be 
pinner).—(\) If only a few in number, allow them to 
remain in their pots, and keep absolutely dry till the . 
spring. If numerous, they may, in ord‘er to econo¬ 
mise space, be shaken clear of the 6 oil in which they 
have grown, and be laid in a box and covered with 
some sandy soil, which must be kept dry. With the 
return of spring and an occasional damping they 
will start into growth, when, directly the new shoots 
can be seen from the top of the tuber, they must he 
repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
The winter temperature should he from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. ( 2 ) Certainly, otherwise it will be Impossible 
to maintain a minimum temperature of 45 degs.. or 
not more than a couple of .degrees less during cold 
weather. (3) You can neither take cuttings nor carry 
out division of the roots now. in the spring, when 
the new shoots on the Begonias are a couple of inches 
long, they can he taken off and treated an cuttings, 
but a good deal of experience is necessary to fineness 
and we should not advise it. Better far, if you need 
more than you have, purchase a few mixed tubers in 
the spring, when they can be obtained at a cheap 
rate. The Gloxinias can be increased by mature 
leaves put into pots of sandy soil next summer, but, 
ae with Begonias, you can buy .seedlings in the spring 
very cheaply. 

FRUIT. 

Crab-Apple jelly (Ipnoramus).— Take 12 lb. of 

Siberian or Crab Apples, remove the stalks, and wipe 
them with a soft cloth quite clean. Cut them into 
pieces, and put them into a large basin with 0 pints 
of water, cover, and let stand until the next day; 
then turn aJl into a preserving-pan, and simmer by 
the side of the fire until the Apples are quite soft. 
Have a coarse, clean cloth tied on the legs of a 
kitchen chair reversed on the table, nnd strain the 
juice of the Apples through the cloth two or three 
times until it is quite clear. Do not squeeze the 
pulp, but let the juice gradually drop through the 
cloth. When all is ready, measure the juice, and 
atlow 1 lb. of sugar for every pint of juice. Put. all 
into the preserving-pan, and boil rapidly for three- 
quarters of an hour; be careful to stir a!! the time 
to prevent the jelly from burning, and remove every 
particle of scum as it rises to the surface. Pour into 
join arS ’ aj,< * * rea * m the same way as ordinary 


Echeveria secunda fflauca, wintering (Robert 
Owen*).—! Ins may be dibbled into sandy soil in a 
cold-frame for the winter, and if severe weather 
fill catena, cover over with a mat. If room under 
glaKs is scarce, they may be s-tored away in a shed or 
tod-house. If packed closely into boxes they will 
need no water during the winter, and will stand 
eevcial degrees of frost. It may also be wintered 
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Seaweed as manure (Freshwater).— Sea wei 
comes ns manure into much the same category i 
ordinary green crops that may be dug into the’so 
us manure There are two diverse Seaweeds, tl 
best being Fucus digitntus, which contain? some 20.1 
per cent, of potash, and Fucus serratus, which has 
proportion of but 3.08 per cent, of the same ingr 
<nenr. Roth are good nitrogenous manures. We nr 
ie< to have Seaweed collected early in the winte 
S?iHi n Ced * n . a lnr « f ‘ hoa P to promote partial decon 
position, employing the product when it has niater 


ally shrunk as a top-dressing for crops. It is advis¬ 
able, in order to fully utilise Seaweed as a garden 
manure, to give the soil to which it has been applied 
a. dressing of basic-el ag 3 lb., and kainit 2 lb. at 
once, well forking it in, then adding the decom¬ 
posed Seaweed in March, cropping soon after. The 
reason for applying the artificial manures mentioned 
so early is that they are 6 ome time in becoming 
soluble. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mis* H. Hawlcins.— One of the best plants for your 
purpose is the dwarf Campanula pumila alba, which 
when planted requires little further attention, and 
will flower freely every year. Any of the mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Thymus lanuginosus or Veronica repens would 
also do. The Arabia you refer to is A. albida varie- 
gata, which we should not recommend. Aubrietias 
are also very suitable.— —G. IF. Nicholls.— On no ac¬ 
count use salt or weed-killer on your bowling-green. 
The only way is to spud out the weeds with an old 
knife, filling up the holes with good soil, and iu early 
spring top-dressing with a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould. rotten manure, and wood-ashes, and sowing a 

little good Graos-eeed over all.-.4. G.— You should 

get a copy of " Alpine Flowers for Gardens," in 
which the whole subject of rock-gardening is fully 
dealt with. This you can procure through any 
bookseller.- A. II. A .—The shelter of glass will cer¬ 

tainly hasten the flowering of a Rose by a week or 
two. We should advise you to plant it out. and train 
it over the roof. A good variety would be Gloire 

de Dijon.-,4»i Old Subscriber. — Your Tomato is 

what, is known as the Pear-shaped. It is not mlicit 
grown now.-—,S\ R .—We should advise you to plant 
either Primus psemlo-Cerasus or Primus serriilata. 
The time of flowering will in a great measure de¬ 
pend on the season.- E. Weston.— You will find an 

article dealing with " Rtone splitting in Peaches" in 
our issue of Aug 10th, 1907, u copy of which can he 

had of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- Miss 

Arthur.— J. This query is very vague, you say nothin'' 
as to what you wish to grow. Besides, in such a 
frame you can do very little in the way of plant- 
growing, the only use you can make of it being f« r 
cuttings and growing on a few pot-plante in the 
summer. 2 , Impossible to say. 3, The leaves appear 
to be dying off naturally. It is very probably an 

early Pear.- Mr. H. Fitzhugh-Barry.— Kindly any 

what you refer to as Valerian. Do you mean Cen- 
tranbhus ruber (Red Valerian), Valeriana (Valerian), 
or Polemonium (Greek Valerian). It is always ad¬ 
visable to give the Latin name.- Chry.— You will 

And queries 1 and 3 dealt with in our issue of Sep¬ 
tember 12th, page 404, under the heading of “Chrys¬ 
anthemums: seasonable hints.” No. 2 wo will deal 

with in a coming issue.- E. Barrett.— You should 

write to the secretary of the National Carnation 
Society, T. K. Henwood, 1G, Hamilton-road, Reading, 
for a copy of the 1007 report, price Is., to non-mem¬ 
bers. Iu this you will find lists of all the winning 

flowers in the various classes.-Ninon.—We do not 

remember having seen an Ivy-leaf like the one you 
send. Are all the leaves on the plant the same* as 

the one sent?- R. M. Harvey.—See reply to Miss 

Ellieombc, in our issue of September Gtli, page Mis, 

re “ Pears cracking.”-//. Maude King. — Write to 

M.M. Vilmorin et Cic., 4, Quai dc la Megisserie, 
Paris. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of plants.— L. K.— Impossible to name 
from the two leaves you send. We must have a piece 

of the wood and leaves as well.- IF. D.—l, Semper- 

vivum arachnoideutn ; 2, Sempervivum arenarium; 
3 , Saxifraga Aizoon; 4, Seduni Lydium; f», Sedum 
hispanicum var. glaucum; 6, Saxifraga taygetta.— 

Olivia M. Lyons.— Cryptomeria japonica.- Knott, 

Kirkley.— Hoary Cinquefoil (Potentilla argenteu).- 

E. K. Tidy.—I, Cassia corymbosa.- John McKay.- 

The coloured flower is Zephyranthes enrinata; the 

white flower, Zephyranthes Candida.-IF. .1. E. 

We should any that it is the common Silver Fir (Allies 
pectin at a), but from «uch a tiny scrap and only a 
few scales of the cone, it is impassible to cay with 
certainty.— E. B., Blackheath. —The Japan Knot- 

weed (Polygonum cuapidatum).- It. Spink. - 1 , Dtn- 

drobium longieornu; 2 , Appears to he Coelogvne on I 
lata, must have flower*: No. 3 ie a Coe logy ne or a 
P holidota, but without flowers it is quite impossible 
to name. We cannot put. a value on Orchids without 
seeing the plants. The Dendrohiufn is the rarest 
species.- -H. Graham.—1, Achillea ptnrmica The 
Pearl; 2 , Pulmouaria snccharata; 3 , Libocednu de 

currena.- Mrs. Patrick.— We must have a fresh 

specimen with leaves to be able to name with any 

certainty.- M. B .—Lilium tigrinum.- J. L.—Be- 

gonia ascotensis.- John Bissct. —Prairie Dock (SiI- 

pliium terebinthinaceum).- K. Weston. — Alonsoa 

Warscewiczii.- Arborea.— Fuchsia corallina, eyn. K. 

exoniensis.- E. K. Tidy.— 2, Petteria ramentacca; 

also known as Cytisua Weldenf. 

Names of fruit.-S. Jf.-Fig Castle Kennedy. 
Please send a complete specimen of your Carnation, 

and then we will do our best to help you.- J. 

Sheard.— Apple not recoguised. 


Catalogues received.— W. Atlee Burpee and Co., 
Philadelphia. — Three New Spencer Street Peas •— 
Jas. Backhouse and Son, York .-Bulb List for IMS. 
--Edmondson Bros., iu, Dame-street, Dublin.—List 

OJ Bulbs, Autumn, 1‘jos. - Daniels Bros.. Norwich. - 

( utalopue of Bulbs, Roots, and Fruit-trees, etc ,—- 
Barr and Sons, 12. King-street. Covent Garden, W.C. 
-Gold Medal Daffodils for l'JOS: List of Uuachith*. 

TuOp*, Crocuses, etc. -T. S. Ware (’02), Limited, 

reltham. — Bulbs and Roots; Roses, Ilardy Perennials, 

c * c - - Ant. Roozen and Son. Overveen, Haarlem.— 

Batch and Cape Bulbs.--Geo. Cooling and Sons, 
th.— Autumn Bulb and Plant List. 


Roof garden.— I want (q utilise a zinc flat as a 
roof garden. Will any of your readers (who have 
roof gardens) kindljr tell me how deep the boxes and 
tut.? need to be for ordinary flower* to grow in - 
Novice. . ... 
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VEGETABLES. 

ABOUT POTATOES. 

Considering the very dry time from the 
middle of May up to the end of the first 
week in July, the early maturing varieties 
carried average crops, but the majority of 
the tubers were much below their usual size, 
though exceptionally good as regards flavour, 
especially Duke of York, a variety I intend 
to grow largely next year. Ensign Bagally, 
an American ’ introduction, yielded heavy 
crops, and the same must be said of Puritan, 
Cramond Blossom, and Duchess of Cornwall. 
The last is best treated as a main crop, the 
keeping qualities being first-rate. Charles 
Fuller and Fuller’s Invincible are two good 
croppers, with very strong haulm, and both 
splendid when cooked. Both are round, the 
former coloured. For general crop, excel¬ 
lent flavour, and keeping qualities I have 
yet to find one to beat Up to-Date, which 
still maintains its title ns well ns its reputa¬ 
tion os a first-class Potato. The late varie¬ 
ties suffered somewhat from the long spell 
of dry weather, and looked like giving up 
once or twice, but the rain coming on 
August 19th and continuing sixteen consecu- 
tive days improved the appearance of the 
haulm. It is feared this has caused them 
to grow out generally, in which case it would 
be wise to lift the" entire crop before the 
month is out. Very few diseased tubers have 
been found this season, but scab is prevalent 
in some places, judging from the produce 
staged at cottagers’ shows, though such 
tubers are excellent in flavour, unless very 
hadlv infested. Potatoes are best lifted in 
dry weather, and may then be stored in , 
greater bulk. In wet or even showery 
weather it is difficult to detect any diseased 
tubers, and carrying in with them so much 
adhering soil keeps them wet, and if disease 
is about it soon affects sound tubers. A cool, 
dark store is the best place, leaving a little 
ventilation on for a few weeks, and sorting 
them over the first opportunity, thus, giving 
them a chance to dry, if stored while wet. 

Devonian. 


SPRING CABBAGE. 

In many localities winter Greens, and even 
Broccoli, will be either small or very scarce, 
owing to the long spell of drought experi¬ 
enced during July and early August a time 
when such Brassieas should have been 
planted—hence the necessity for getting good 
breadths of Cabbage planted out early, and 
established before winter, so as to somewhat 
make good the loss likely to ensue amongst 
late Broccoli, etc., etc. It is also quite likely 
that early hatches of Cabbage-plants will he 
scarce, as the ground was very parched to¬ 
wards the end of July, the usual date for 
sowing in the west, and although the drills 
were well moistened nw^ous to sowing the 
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seed, little progress was made until the wel- 
come rain came on August 19th, in our case. 
To forward nice, sturdy plants for setting 
out during next month, we are pricking out 
into nursery lines 4 inches apart more than 
we usually do, so that we may have plenty 
at planting-time. In the mean time, the 
plot that has home spring-sown Onions will 
lie cleaned and forked over, in readiness for 
the drills to he got out with the “biddex,” 
which is better not done until the plants are 
ready for removal. Now the ground has 
been thoroughly soaked there will be no 
necessity to apply water after pricking out, 
unless the weather should again set in very 
dry, and even then it should not be over¬ 
done, as the nights are exceptionally cold 
this autumn, even in this genial county. I 
tried several varieties of Cabbage last spring, 
and the earliest to mature was Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial, which formed very compact heads, 
with few outside leaves unfit for cookings an 
ideal Cabbage for a gentleman’s table. This 
variety will be largely planted here this 
autumn, and the plants being so compact, 
15 inches each way are ample for them, 
especially when, as in our case, the roots are 
cleared away as soon as cut, and the ground 
occupied with another crop, such as Peas, 
Turnips; Dwarf Beans, etc., hut if intended 
to stand until the following spring, a space 
of 18 inches asunder each way is necessary. 
Uieton, Devon. J. Mayne. 


HOW TO USE MANURES. 

III.— Sources of Nitrogen. 

The function of nitrogenous manures is to 
encourage the growth of leaf and stem. They 
may thus be said to be the most forcing of 
all manures. They certainly give the most 
visible results, and are, therefore, in danger 
of being too freely used by the inexperienced. 
It is not difficult to overdo their use, particu¬ 
larly if care is not taken to keep up the 
supply of phosphates and potash at the same 
time." If this is done, nitrogenous fertilisers 
are most useful, chiefly in the vegetable gar¬ 
den, and in skilful hands are a most potent 
aid to the production of good and heavy 
crops. 

There is only one form in which the roots 
of plants can take up nitrogen, and that is in 
the form of nitrates, and all other sources of 
nitrogen have to remain in the soil until 
they have undergone certain changes (aided 
by bacteria) and become nitrates. They are 
then soluble in the soil water, and immedi¬ 
ately available as plant food. Amongst arti¬ 
ficial or chemical manures the two chief 
sources of nitrogen are nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia. The former is the 
most soluble and most rapid in its action of 
all the manures we use. As its nitrogen is 
in the form of a nitrate, it is immediately 
available for the use of the plants, and its 
effect is seen in the dark green colour of the 
leaves within a few hours after the first 


shower following its application. Since it is 
so soluble it can be understood that it may 
easily be washed out of the 6oil and wasted. 
To avoid this it is invariably applied when 
the plants are in active growth, and able to 
make uso of it. If the land must be dressed 
before this time—at seed-sowing, for in¬ 
stance—some other source of nitrogen is 
used, such as sulphate of ammonia, guano, or 
farmyard manure. It follows, therefore, that 
nitrate of soda is almost invariably used as 
a top-dressing after the crops are above 
ground, and for this purpose it is unsur¬ 
passed. The gardener who has a store of 
nitrate of soda can use it as a fillip for any 
green crop which hangs fire or looks “off 
colour,” and he will lie gratified to see an 
almost immediate assumption of healthy 
green colour and a rapid start into growth. 
He must not overdo it, however, as it is easy 
to force a too violent and sappy growth, 
rendering the plants tender and liable to 
disease. To avoid this it is better to give 
several small doses rather than one large 
one, and in this way the gardener is able to 
feed his crop with nitrogen throughout its 
period of growth, avoiding waste, and keep¬ 
ing the growth under control. With Cab¬ 
bages, for instance—a crop which can stand 
a lot of nitrogen, since a good growth of 
tender, green leaves is all that is wanted—a 
heavy dose of nitrate of soda at the start 
might cause “bolting,” but if the same quan¬ 
tity of manure is given in two or three small 
top-dressings, the crop is gradually fed dur¬ 
ing its period of growth, all the manure is 
used, and a large crop of high quality should 
result. Since the manure is quickly washed 
away out of reach of the roots, if not used, 
it is economical to apply it only to the soil 
immediately over the roots, and many gar¬ 
deners actually do this with the aid of a 
spoon, placing a small quantity round each 
plant. Even without doing this, as little as 
1 cwt. per acre (2 lb. per square rod) can he 
sown with care, or even less; and this quan¬ 
tity may be considered a standard dressing 
for most purposes, such as root crops, Grass, 
and fruit-trees. For such succulent crops as 
Cabbages, Seakale, Asparagus, and Celery 
twice the amount may well be given, or even 
more, but the dose (should lie divided into 
two or more top-dressings, given nt intervals 
of about a week or ten days, the best time of 
application being after a shower. The 
manure should not he allowed to fall on the 
leaves, as it may burn them, though it is not 
thus injurious to Grass. Nitrate of soda 
must not be mixed with superphosphate, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, or dissolved bones, as 
such mixtures result in the liberation of 
nitric acid. 

Sulphate of ammonia owes its nitrogen to 
the ammonia it contains, this being a com¬ 
bination of nitrogen and hydrogen. It is, 
therefore, not quite so quickly available as a 
plant food, because it has to be changed into 
a nitrate in the- soil before it can be taken 
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up by the roots. For this to happen it is 
necessary that the soil should contain liine. 
This slower action has its advantages. The 
manure may be applied at the time of seed¬ 
sowing without danger of its being dissolved 
and washed away before the seedlings can 
use it. It is then gradually liberated, and 
becomes available for the crop throughout 
the early stages of its growth. It may be 
used in tho same quantities as nitrate of 
soda, and has precisely the same effect, ex¬ 
cept that it is slower and more gradual in its 
action. Still, it is very quick-acting, as 
manures go, and may be used ns a top-dress¬ 
ing, if desired, and is frequently preferred 
for this purpose on very light soils, where 
nitrate of soda would be too quickly washed 
away and lost. Its chief value, however, is 
for incorporating with the soil at the time of 
sowing vegetable seeds, and it may then form 
an ingredient of mixtures containing super¬ 
phosphate and a potash manure, making a 
“complete dressing," such as will be de¬ 
scribed in a later article. A very excellent 
plan of supplying nitrogen to a crop, often 
adopted, is to give some of it as sulphate of 
ammonia at the time of seed-sowing, and the 
rest as nitrate of soda in one or more top- 
dressings when the crop is above ground and 
in active growth. Thus the crop is fed with 
nitrogen during its entire period of growth, 
and any tendency of the nitrate of soda to 
injure the texture of heavy soils is corrected 
by the acid sulphate of ammonia. The only 
manures with which sulphate of ammonia 
may not be mixed are lime, basic slag, and 
basic superphosphate, such mixtures result¬ 
ing in the liberation and loss of ammonia 
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gas. Sulphate of ammonia is caustic to foli¬ 
age in the same way as nitrate of soda. 

As these two purely nitrogenous manures 
arc so similar in their effects, there may be 
some doubt as to which to use, so that it will 
not lie out of place to quote the general 
directions given by the Board of Agriculture : 
Other things being equal, we are told nitrate 
of soda is specially suitable: (a) For use in 
spring and early summer; (b) for use on 
heavy land ; (c) for use as a top-dressing ; (d) 
for use in a dry district; (e) for use where 
immediate effect is desired. Speaking gener¬ 
ally, sulphate of ammonia suits better: (a) 
For use on crops that make their growth 
late in the season ; (l>) for use on light land ; 

(c) for us6 on soil holding abundance of lime ; 

(d) for use where it. can be mixed with the 
soil (in contrast to top dressing); (e) for use 
in a wet district. 

There are, of course, other valuable 
sources of nitrogen, such as farmyard 
manure and many guanos, but these are not 
purely nitrogenous fertilisers like the above, 
and must be left for future consideration. 

E. B. 


Cottager 6ilver medalists. The Royal 
Horticultural Society biing now landowners 
in Surrey, have for several years very kindly 
placed at the disposul of the county educa¬ 
tion committee, which controls the gardening 
work in the county, two silver Knightian 
medals—one for the best cottage garden 
pointed by the county instructors, and one 
for the best allotment. These medals are 
eagerly sought for 
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but no one is allowed to obtain two of them 
at any time. Yet it is of the greatest satis¬ 
faction to note that several of those who 
have in the past won medals still present 
their gardens annually for competition in the 
various local classes, and, in a way, that 
commands the highest praise. This year the 
cottage garden medal goes to a Mr. Burrell, 
of Westcott, near Dorking, and tho allotment 
medal to Mr. J. Coleman, of Epsom. The 
average medal winning points for garden or 
allotment are 200, a number which shows very 
high excellence indeed.—A. D. 


PERPETUAL SPINACH, OR SPINACH 
BEET. 

This is an excellent and useful vegetable, 
which can bo had all the year round by mak¬ 
ing sowings at three different times—one in 
April, one in July, and another in September, 
devoting ground to it according to the de¬ 
mand. The Perpetual Spinach seems to grow 
luxuriantly on any soil and at all seasons of 
the year, and, being a gross feeder, one can 
give the plants a good quantity of liquid or 
other manure. Often, in very hot, dry 
weather, the round - leaved or summer 
Spinach is liable to run early to seed ; there¬ 
fore, it produces but few loaves, and those of 
only second quality. The perpetual sort, on 
the contrary, grows well in hot weather, 
and by feeding the plants freely with arti 
ficial manure one is able to get from the 
spring (April) sowing alone a good supply 
during the summer and autumn. The second 
sowing must be made early in July, in order 
to give the plants time to get well established 
before winter, and from these one is able to 
have a good supply, in proportion to the 
size of tne piece of ground devoted to the 
crop. The September-sown lot comes in well 
in early spring. This Spinach is exceedingly 
hardy, and often, when the ordinary prickly- 
seeded winter Spinach is killed, it survives 
the winter. 

Ground for this Spinach is either dug 
deeply, or, better still, trenched, working 
into it at the same time plenty of rotten 
manure for the roots to feed upon. The seed 
may be sown broadcast upon the beds, or in 
rows, which afford a hotter opportunity for 
keeping the ground free from weeds, and, if 
need be, artificial manure can be sown be¬ 
tween tho rows, hoeing it in deeply with a 
draw hoe. Bone-meal is one of the best 
manures for Spinach ; it seems to invigorate 
the plants in a very short time after being 
used. Liquid-manure from the farmyard is, 
however, quite as good, only it requires to Ir-* 
oftener used during the season. Two good 
dressings of bone-meal will carry a crop on 
for six months. The kinds best worth grow 
ing are the following: — 

WHITE-LEAF OR SPINACH BEET.- The 
leaves of this variety, when true, arc numer¬ 
ous, broad, slightly undulated, and of a very 
light or yellowish-green colour. The leaf 
stalks are somewhat larger than those of 
the Beetroot, and arc of a paler colour Mian 
the blade of the leaf. 

Silvery Spinach or Seakale Beet.—A 
very fine kind, with large, broad leaves, 
which are very much undulated, half erect, 
and remarkable for the size of their stalks, 
often 4 inches broad or more, ami midribs. 
This variety has, when cooked, a very deli¬ 
cate, acidulous taste. Tho blade of the leaf 
may also be used. 

White curled Swiss Spinach Beet.— 
Tin's is almost as vigorous and productive a 
variety as the preceding one, with leaves 
equally white, but crimpled and curled in a 
remarkable manner. The stalks and mid 
ribs are not so broad as those of the preced¬ 
ing kind, but they arc of quite as good 
quality. ___ T. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scabbed Potatoes. Could you till mo what 
causes the disease on the enclosed Potato? You will 
notice it is only skin deep. I have had a wonderful 
return from the tubers planted, hut nearly all are thus 
affected. They are not affected in flavour, and when 
dry from keeping, the disense seeme to disappear. 
Potatoes have not been planted on the ground these 
are on for two years.—J. W. If. 

[Scab in the skin of the Potato is com¬ 
monly ascribed to a fungus (Sorosporium 
scabies). That, eminent mycologist, Dr. 


M. C. Cooke, fully describes its operations 
and appearance, but offers no remedy. Scab 
has been attributed to all sorts of causes, 
but, oddly enough, it is very abundant 
everywhere this year in ordinary soils. It 
has been found by many others, as by your¬ 
self, that the skin eruptions seem after dry¬ 
storing to somewhat subside or disappear. 
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As th: 1 trouble is only skin-d-ep, the flesh 
of tho Potato does not suffer. It used to be 
thought lime in the soil caused scab, but that 
is an exploded theory ; so also is the belief 
that earth-worms during very dry weather 
sucked sap from the Potatoes through the 
skins. Scab shows itself in all sorts of soils, 
and it is difficult to believe that, all these 
soils are alike fungus infested. It has to be 
shown yet whether this scab trouble is caused 
by some soil substance first, the fungus fol¬ 
lowing, or whether the fungus is the sole or 
primary cause.] 

Wart disease of Potatoes.- The Board of 

Agriculture and Fisheries desire to make it 
known that the Potato disease known as 
wart disease. Cauliflower disease, or Muck- 
scab, has been scheduled under the Destruc¬ 
tive Insects and Bests Order of 1908. This 
order requires all occupiers of land on which 
the disease has appeared to report the fact 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
4, Whitehall-plaoe, London, S.W. Wart 
disease has been somewhat prevalent in the 
Potato crop this year, and cases have been 
reported from Lancaster, Cheshire, Derby¬ 
shire, Leicester, Salop, Stafford, Warwick, 
Worcester, Merioneth, Glamorgan, and 
Dumfries. Growers arc, therefore, recom¬ 
mended to examine their Potatoes carefully, 
while the crops are being lifted, with the 
view of detecting this disease, which, if 
neglected, may do serious injury. When the 
Potato is only slightly attacked, warty ex- 
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cresccneos grow out. from the eves; in a bad 
attack the whole tuber has a distorted, al¬ 
most sponge-like, appearance. A leaflet de¬ 
scribing the disease and suggesting preven¬ 
tive measures will be forwarded post free on 
application to the Secretary, Board of Agri- 
culture ami Fisheries, 4, Whitehall place, 

Diversity of Illinois at 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE RE1NE CAROLA 1)E SAXE. 
Doubtless owing to the vast number of 
novelties each year it must happen that 
there are some varieties of merit that get 
overlooked. This has been the case with the 
above-named Rose ; if nut, how is it such 
a beautiful variety is found in few collec¬ 
tions?— indeed, 1 should say very few Rose 
growers know the Rose. It, was raised by 
(Janion, and introduced in 1903. In form it 
is delightful, as may be seen by the illustra¬ 
tion, and in colour it is a lovely flesh-pink, 
with a pale, nearly white, shade towards the 
edges of the petals. It is a Rose free from 
what 1 may terra “Soppiness,” a fault that 
so many of the Hybrid Teas possess. They 
are beautiful in their way, and 1 admire them 
for their informal beauty, but vve turn to 
these solid, shapely Roses with a sense of 


Countess of Annesley is, of course, a 
better-known Rose, and a real beauty it is, 
being a lovely soft rosy-salmon colour. 
When freely disbudded it will come of a 
good large size, nnd is a Rose well fitted for 
exhibition, for the garden, or for pot culture. 

•Corona. --This is one of the White Lady 
type, with very solid flowers of an exquisite 
shape. The colour is a delicate flesh-white. 
It is one of those Roses that have the. outer 
petals pointed, which seems to give them 
such a dignity, although condemned by the 
true florist. 

•Frau Peter Lambert is a variety the 
result of a compound cross between Mine. 
Abel Chatenay and others. It, is thoroughly 
distinct, with a whitish hue towards the end 
of the petals that appears so beautiful upon 
delicate rose-pink colour. 

Lady Calmouth has been mentioned be¬ 
fore in those columns. It is a grand flower 
of the type of Souvenir do Mine. Eugene 
Verdier, but the lemon-white flowers are 
larger, and the growth superior. 


Rose Reine C'arola de Save. 


relief, knowing that they will endure when 
the other forms have fallen.. 1 do not say 
Reine Carola de Saxe is exactly a show 
bloom, although I should say it would make 
a good reliable front row flower, but for the 
garden it should certainly be included in a 
representative collection. “ Form .will always 
command more homage than colour—not for 
decorative purposes, I grant, but for exhibi¬ 
tion or cutting for vases, where the indivi¬ 
dual blossom is seen to perfection. 

Among the Hybrid Teas there are some 
varieties in which form is very pronounced, 
and perhaps I may be pardoned if I name a 
few that are not particularly well known: — 

Baronin Armgard Von'Biel is a fine 
Rose. Its petals are very evenly arranged, 
and of quite a waxy nature. The colouring 
reminds one of La France when seen in its 
freshest condition. 

Rosomane Gravereaux is a flower which 
some exhibitors say surpasses Bessie Brown, 
inasmuch as it is freeirejn those faults that 
mar this otherwise sunerb Rose. Brelkjjir it 
is similar, excepting\thJfcvtLre TR Ivlittle 
more of the delicate pink shadingC.' 


Molly Sharman Crawford bids fair to 
become an acquisition, and market growers 
are taking it up for forcing, which proves it 
to he a Rose of no ordinary merit. The 
colour is eau de nil white, becoming dazzling 
white as the flowers develop. 

Exquisite is not very often seen, but it is 
a variety that justifies its name for form and 
for fragrance, although possessing that inky- 
rose colour which is not admired. Under 
gla.ss it is very beautiful. 

•Nadia has remarkable fulness of petals in 
its large blossoms. I fancy this will prove 
to be a good acquisition to the show Roses. 
Its colour is a greenisli-white, very clear and 
beautiful, and it is a very lasting Rose. The 
growth is wanting in vigour, the variety 
being one of those stiff-shooted Roses which 
are associated in one’s mind with Lady Mary 
Fitz william. 

Lyon Rose has made quite a reputation 
for the short time it has been in commerce, 
nnd all who have grown it are loud in its 
praises. It is quite a break in colour, there 
being that peculiar orange-salmon shade 
which is so hard to define, but which attracts 


the eye very rapidly. The growth is grand, 
and I look to this Rose as one that will make 
our gardens very cheerful, and it is a Rose 
one may plant freely this coming .season. 

Older sorts that are tolerably well known, 
all of which possess beautiful form and sub¬ 
stance, are Farbenkonigin, Helene Guillot, 
•Papa Lambert, Joseph Hill, Lady Ashtown, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, •Queen of Sp?in, 
Konigin Wilhelmina (classed as a Tea, but 
certainly an Hybrid Tea), *Robert Scott, 
•Tennyson, •Marquise Litta, Duchess of 
Portland, and Liberty. These are all Roses 
of exceptional beauty of form, and the whole 
collection would make a splendid bed. Those 
sorts marked with an asterisk should bo 
planted on the outer edge of a bed or in the 
front of the border, as their growth is rather 
diminutive. Rosa. 

AUTUMN ROSES. 

Our modern gardens may be made much 
more beautiful now by the judicious planting 
of the best autumnal-blooming Roses than 
was the cass years ago, when we 
had to rely more upon Dahlias, 
Sunflowers, Starworts, and such¬ 
like plants. A writer in a con¬ 
temporary recently referred to the 
beauty of autumn flowers, and 
with all he said I quite agree, but 
I wonder why he left out the 
Rose. Much ns we value Roses 
in June, they are not one whit 
less precious in the autumn. 
Autumn Rose shows, helpful 
though they may he to would-be 
planters, are apt to be mislead 
ing. We see a grand array of 
superb flowers from Scotland, 
which are. in reality, the first 
crop, and it would not be safe to 
sav all such varieties are good 
Roses for producing a second dis¬ 
play. Also in some of the groups 
the flowers arc cut from one-year 
plants, which does not always 
prove that the same sorts are to 
be commended as the best autuni- 
nals when established in the gar¬ 
den. Whilst I grant that a proper 
selection of varieties is needed to 
produce an autumnal display, yet 
there are one or two points to be 
remembered in order to aid in 
this consummation. In the first 
place, the plants should be on tho 
Brier- the seedling Brier, for 
preference—unless they are ob¬ 
tainable oil their own roots. Tho 
soil should be freely and deeply 
worked when planting, and the 
plants replanted after about three 
years. When replanting, remove 
all suckers, and give the plants a 
little fresh compost, about their 
roots. This compost should con¬ 
tain a good sprinkling of bone- 
meal. Another point to remem¬ 
ber is the summer pruning. This 
should he carried out very care¬ 
fully. No great amount of growth 
should be removed, and where the flowers 
are cut regularly little or no summer prun¬ 
ing is needed. Some gardeners remove all 
the bloom during the summer after their 
employers have gone away, and this prac¬ 
tice stimulates new growth, which pro¬ 
duces a splendid autumnal crop. As a 
rule, some varieties—the Tea Roses especi¬ 
ally—need no stimulating, for they are 
always growing, but many sorts will ripen off 
and, apparently, stand still, unless assisted 
by summer pruning nnd cultivation of the 
soil, which consists in giving, if required, 
diluted liquid-manure and frequent hoemgs. 
All seed-pods should be removed quite early 
—in fact, it is a good plan to remove old 
flowers each day. 

If a garden were planted mainly for its 
autumnal display of Roses, the question 
arises what to plant. There are few of the 
Teas, Hvbrid Teas, Monthlies, Dwarf Polv- 
anthas, Bourbons, but jwhat will flower in 
the autumn, and a goodly number of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, but when there are 
nearly a thousand varieties named in some 
catalogues, the selection becomes bewilder- 
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ing. All who desire a good autumnal dis 
play should not be too fastidious about 
quality of blossom, unless, of course, they 
prefer quality to quantity. One of the 
loveliest Roses for autumn is 

G. Nabonnand. —There are other sorts of 
the same tribe that must be grown—namely, 
Peace, Bertha Kleinan, Sophia King, Yvonne 
Gravier, Mme. Berkeley, Sulphurea, Mme. 
Antoine Mari, Enchantress, and Betty. I do 
not sav these all came from G. Nabonnand, 
but they have the same distinguishing 
features of beautiful petals and lovely for¬ 
mation of blossom, coupled with freedom of 
flowering. Then we must include 

Caroline Testout and its tribe.—Al¬ 
though those who have grown this Itose are 
conscious of its faults, the good qualities far 
outweigh them. Where is there a flower so 
lovely as the September blossoms of Caroline 
Testout, and what a noble standard it will 
make, or grown as a bush with pillars of 
the climbing form intermingled ! For diver¬ 
sity of colouring a grand bed could lie made 
from this tril>e alone, which would comprise 
Countess Cairns, Marie Crobier, Gabriellc 
Pierrette, Admiral Dewey, and Irene. 

It has often been remarked that our 
autumnal Roses lack rich colour. We miss ; 
the gorgeous Hybrid Perpetunls, for, al ( 
though some sorts give us a fair sprinkling 
or blossom, there is no real display. Thanks 
to hybridists, we have many more brilliant 
colours available now than we had a few 
years ago. What might be termed the 

Liberty race is invaluable. They give us 
beautiful flowers, although there may be a 
blight objection to the “bluish” tinge of the 
autumnal blossoms. Richmond is, in some 
respects, a better Rose than Liberty, for 
above all good points it is fragrant—much 
more so than Liberty. Other fine varieties 
of this group are General Macarthur, Ecar- 
late. Mine. J. W. Budde, and Lady Battersea. 

CoRALLINA is valuable. How the huge 
petals of this Rose develop in the cooler days, 
and the rich coral red colouring gives a warm 
glow to the garden or to a wall or pillar of 
]>ergola, positions that admirably suit this 
Rose ! Warrior is another of the tribe with 
beautiful blood-red buds and large, loose, 
rosy red, open flowers. To this group Papa 
Guiltier, General Schablikine, and Betty 
Berkeley seem to belong, and most beautiful 
they are, the last especially so. The Climb 
ing Papa Guiltier is useful for a south or 
west wall. 

Princesse I)E Sagan seems to stand by it¬ 
self, unless we group it with the Chinas or 
Monthlies. It is, perhaps, the richest 
coloured of all. From whnt 1 have seen of 
Mons. Pernet Ducher’s Chateau des Clos 
V on geo t, it will be a formidable rival to 
Princesse de Sagan. 

Marquise i>k Salisbury has still its 
champions, although I confess the bluish 
tinge of the autumn flowers is not to my 
taste. Yet it is a wonderful Rose, full of 
charm in the mass, and, like its probable 
progenitor, Camoens, a really gorgeous and 
profuse bloomer, both being well displayed 
when grown as standards interspersed among 
the bushes. 

Marie d’Orleans is difficult to describe in 
point of colour. It is a Rose one does not 
look nt in summer, but in the autumn there 
is no more charming variety. Its flowers are 
of a rich bright rose, and its blossoms double 
and beautifully formed with pointed outer 
petals, that make it a very distinct variety. 
Then its growth is so good, altogether a 
capital hardy Tea. Strange it has had few 
descendants. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay, although named 
almost last, is by no means least. No Rose 
bus gained such a hold in our gardens as this i 
variety. When a variety comes to be desig¬ 
nated into “Chatenay” or “Testout” in the 
market this is a snfe guide as to its popu¬ 
larity. Mine. Leon Pain, Lady Ashtown, 
Mine. Jules Grolcz, and Mrs. E. G. Hill nre 
worthy varieties that may come under this 
group. 

Viscountess Folkestone hns yet to be 
beaten ns an autumimb^ It is a remarkable 
testimony to the luttf Henry B« lunrtl tfcat so 
many his .seedlii\aJtili/i.o!(PjLlA'K-ow n. 
Grace Darling is one of IhedC^ What a 


glorious Rose, both in June and September! 
It is more of a shrub than a Rose when 
allowed to grow without much pruning. 
Konigin Carola, Pharisaer, Mme. Edmee 
Metz, and La Tosca are fitting representa¬ 
tives of this group. 

Mme. Ravary provides us with a yellowish - 
apricot colour. Would that it were more 
golden, but, perhaps, Le Progres will give 
us tliis colour as near as it seems possible to 
get it at present, although it does not pos 
sess the vigour of Mme. Ravary. A few good 
associates for this group would be Marquise 
de Sinety, Instituteur Sirdey, Paul Lede, 
and Joseph Hill. 

Mme. Pernet Ducher lias been one of the 
most lovely Roses this year; even in summer 
its somewhat thin flowers are fine, but with 
the autumn days they are doubly so. Gus¬ 
tave Regis, Jenny Gillemot., and Mme. Paul 
Varin Bernier would group well together. 
Of the 

Mme. Falcot race I need not extol its 
praises. We all know them and appreciate 
their beauty, although they are somewhat 
eclipsed nowadays by the Hybrid Teas. 
Mme. Charles and Perle des Jaunes are 
lovely members of this group. 

Anna Oi.livier is, probably, one of our 
best all-round Tea Roses, and certainly its 
sports, Lady Ilol>ert,s and Mine. Hosle, do 
not merit one whit less praise. 

La FRANGE and its white form are not so 
popular ns they were, but is it not our own 
fault the old favourite docs not flower more 
perfectly? We prune it too severely, when if 
we treated it as a China Rose it would flower 
perfectly. Try this Rose on standards or 
half standards, and I do not think there will 
be any complaints as to its opening. The old 

Gloire de Dijon deserves the name of 
Perpetual as much as any Rose. Just now 
the large, waving branches on the standards 
are full of the short-stemmed blossoms, but 
how lovely they are! Belle Lyonnnise, Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, Kaiserifi Friedrich, and several 
others of the Dijon group are delightful 
nutumnals. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant and Kaiherin Augusta 
Victoria are two Roses too good to omit. 

Rosa. 


CHRY8ANTHEMI/M8. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Now that dull, wet; and unpleasant weather 
appears to be the rule, growers of exhibition 
Chrysanthemums are becoming somewhat un¬ 
easy regarding their plants, as the buds of 
many of the earliest of them clearly indicate 
that their calyces are about to break. In 
such circumstances there is always the risk 
of moisture causing the florets to damp, and 
this must be avoided at all costs. The 
remedy is, of course, to house the plants. 
The housing of Chrysanthemums should l>e- 
gin in good time, and this work should be 
spread over some weeks, dealing with the 
more forward plants first. All too often the 
plants are hurriedly placed under glass, and 
their arrangement in the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory carried out in anything but a satis¬ 
factory manner. The signs of an early frost 
are generally responsible for this undue 
hurry. Were growers to deal with their 
Chrysanthemums as we have suggested 
above, the gradual housing of the plants 
would ensure the better disposition of each 
one. Grouping the plants effectively in the 
conservatory is a matter of some concern, 
and pains should be taken to create a pleas¬ 
ing and striking picture. The taller plants 
should be placed at the back of t*'io group, 
so that those less tall may be arranged im¬ 
mediately below them, and the group slope 
gradually to the dwarfest plants at the front. 
We do not believe in arranging the plants 
in a group of too formal and even a char¬ 
acter, but in breaking up the formality of it 
by slightly raising a few plants here and 
there, which will have the desired effect. 
Be especially careful not to unduly crowd the 
plants. Tho grower must remember that 
these Chrysanthemums are to remain under 
cover for some two months, more or less, and 
for this reason, if the plants are to continue 


in a healthy condition, they should be 
arranged so that air may circulate freely 
among them. Grouping for effect is a mat¬ 
ter of little or no concern to the grower of 
large blooms for exhibition, but what is of 
the highest importance, however, is that 
ample room should be left to move about 
freely amongst the plants. It may be that a 
damp petal may need removing, or the florets 
of a rather full bloom eased, side shoots will 
develop, and they have to be removed, ear 
wigs or caterpillars have to be trapped, and 
watering and feeding given just when the 
plants need this care and attention. To 
carry out these details of culture ample room 
between the plants is all important. It is 
quite a common failing with Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers to crowd too many plants into 
their glass structures. Having cultivated 
their plants from the cutting to the period 
for housing, there is always a strong feeling 
against leaving any but absolutely worthless 
plants outdoors. Were cultivators to put 
sentiment aside, and leave all but the best or 
more prominent plants outdoors, we ore con¬ 
vinced better results would follow. It is a 
common failing, this practice of placing 
under glass 1200 plants where only 100 plants 
can bo dealt with satisfactorily. Growers in 
the early months of the year propagate and 
pot up far more plants than they can pro¬ 
perly attend to and house, and because of 
ibis want of foresight many of them fail to 
achieve the success they all, after a fashion, 
strive to attain. Fortunately, this indiscre¬ 
tion can be remedied, even at this protracted 
period. House only the more promising 
plants in the collection. The others need 
not be altogether neglected, but should be 
given some slight protection in a sheltered 
quarter of the garden, and, possibly, housed 
after the earlier plants have finished bloom¬ 
ing or after the flowers have been cut for 
exhibition. 

When housing the plants, make a careful 
inspection of each one. The undersides of 
the leaves may be affected by mildew, al¬ 
though the upper surface may give no indica¬ 
tion of the fact. Should this be the ease, dust 
the affected leaves with flowers of sulphur, 
which should check the trouble, if not eradi¬ 
cate it entirely. Seared and decaying leaves 
should be picked off and burned, weeds in 
the surface soil (if any) should be removed 
with due care, and accumulations of animal 
manures that not seldom coat the surface 
soil should be very carefully scraped off. 
Then the air passages of*the soil may con¬ 
tribute to the well being of the plants. The 
pots should stand quite level, otherwise the 
plants cannot receive their full share of 
water and liquid-manures while under glass. 
When the pots are in the slightest degree 
out of the level, one side of the ball of soil 
and roots must necessarily obtain a much 
less quantity of moisture than would be the 
ease were the pots properly adjusted in 
position. 

In the foregoing notes we have assumed 
that the houses have been made ready for 
the reception of the plants. The glass should 
have been cleaned, the roof made watertight, 
ventilators in proper working order, and the 
hot-water or other heating apparatus ready 
for use. Some system of shading the fast¬ 
opening buds is also necessary, otherwise 
with bright sunshine in October or later 
some of the more richly-coloured flowers 
may ba burnt or scalded, and the labour of 
a year rendered null and void. 

Plants of the decorative varieties, no* mat¬ 
ter whether they be grown to produce a dozen 
to twenty medium-sized flowers, or a free 
display of blossoms from a terminal-bud 
selection, are far less troublesome to deal 
with than the large-flowered exhibition kinds. 
Wo should not be so anxious to house these 
plants unless really severe frosty and boister¬ 
ous w-eather is probable. These more freely- 
grown plants appear to be less susceptible to 
the weather than their more highly-cultured, 
big-bloom rivals, and for this reason may he 
left outdoors a little later. With the advent 
of light frosts, tiffany pLaced over the plants 
at night will be found an adequate protec 
tfion. IS all cases after the plants hi - housed 
it is important to-give ample ventilation. 

E. U. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


KALANCHOE DYERI. 

This 6]>eeies, a native of Njassalnnd, was 
first seut to Kew in 1902. It reaches a height 
of 3 feet to 4 feet, or even more, the sturdy, 
upright stem being clothed with oppositely- 
arranged, broadly-ovate leaves, quite 6 inches 
in length, and of a succulent character. The 
white flowers, borne in terminal heads, as 
may be seen by our illustration, are much 
like those of a glorified Bouvardia or Jas¬ 
mine, being over an inch across. From its 
winter and early spring-flowering qualities, 
this Kalanchoe is particularly valuable. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Not a little misconception exists in regard 
to the growing of Lily of the Valley. Why 
should it be associated with shady spots 
always, and be left to take care of itself for 
years without being disturbed? This is the 


simply wanted for cutting or the crowns for 
forcing such treatment cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. In fact, a couple of years will 
quite transform the character of the weak- I y° u tell me whether 
liest crowns that, possibly, for years have 
thrown up nothing more than leaves. But 
in the absence of suitable home-grown 
crowns, and if blossoms are wanted early 
next year, imported crowns should be secured 
without delay. I say without delay advisedly, 
for the sooner they can be secured the better, 
as the fattest crowns are invariably those 
in the first consignments. With good crowns 
and pots of light loam and leaf-mould they 
may be got in at once, and then should he 
placed in a pit or shed away from the light, 
so that roots may grow, after which they may 
be brought into heat, and forced. Nor is it 
essential that they should be potted at all, 
for if instead the crowns are placed in boxes 
of Cocoa-fibre, these, after a period of six or 
seven weeks, may be brought into a warm- 
house where, with moist, humid surround¬ 
ings, they will soon bloom, and may then be 
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Kalanchoe Dyer!. 


belief of many, I venture to say, yet those 
who have grown it well, know, too, that 
few plants pay better for good culture. By 
good culture I mean planting in loamy soil 
of which rotted dung forms a part, giving 
plenty of room. Generally when one finds 
a bed of Lily of the Valley the roots are so 
grown together that either the blooms pro¬ 
duced are few or of poor quality. It is mainly 
because- of a sunless position and allowing the 
roots to become bound together that so sel¬ 
dom one finds good, fat crowns fit for forcing, 
hence it is that nearly everyone who needs 
Lily of the Valley early is forced to buy 
imported crowns. It is not necessary to pro¬ 
cure imported crowns, if home-grown ones 
are properly grown and given liberal treat¬ 
ment on the lines indicated. From poor 
crowns I have secured, after a season in the 
open ground planted out in manured ground, 
those that have served rue well for forcing, 
and I would advise any who have beds, to 
take them up this autumn and replant them 
in good soil and a 
the rfibltkL Whet\ 


potted off carefully, just in the same way as 
thousands of crowns are treated by trade 
growers. So dealt with one may grow on a 
few crowns from the beds in the garden for 
the sake of the leaves alone, and by a careful 
selection nice pots of blossoms and foliage 
may bo bad. 

Treated after this manner and the crowns 
secured now, one may have blossoms from 
Christmas and onwards if placed in a warm- 
house, say, five or six weeks previously. 
Grown in boxes the crowns take up little 
room, and may be brought into heat as may 
be found necessary, but it is important that 
they should have \i season of growth under 
cover of darkness in pit or shed before any 
attempt is made to introduce them to heat. 
1 know people who once had the idea that 
only early flowers could be produced from 
imported crowns who now prepare their own 
crowns, and the secret of it all is plenty of 
room, good soil, and a sunny aspect; then 
there will be no lack of pots of early flowers. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


Growing Tree Heliotrope.—I am very anxious 
to have some Tree Heliotrope in my garden. Could 
1 ought to grow it from seed 
in the ordinary way, and then pick off the lower 
leaves, what month to plant, what soil, and how long 
it will take to crow? 1 may mention 1 have no heat, 
hut a large, cold greenhouse, and also a conservatory 
in a very sunny position.—ANXIOUS. 

[As you have only an unheated house in 
which to winter your plants, it will be quite 
impossible for you to grow specimens of the 
tree or standard Heliotrope. The specimens 
such as one meets with in the parks are many 
years old, and from starting it will take at 
least three years before you obtain plants of 
an effective size. Before that time the prob¬ 
ability is that your plants would be killed 
outright in the winter. Most likely the first 
one would prove fatal to them. As seedlings 
give a variable progeny, most of the stan¬ 
dards are obtained from cuttings, struck in 
the spring, and secured to a single stick, all 
side-shoots (but not leaves) being removed 
till the required height is obtained, when the 
plants branch out naturally. If you desire 
standard plants in your garden, they can be 
purchased from nurserymen in the spring.] 
Solanums falling.— Would you kindly inform me 
what is the cau.se of the branches of enclosed 
Solanums going off? I have them in a cold green¬ 
house. well ventilated. 1 water them carefully, also 
lamping them overhead morning mid evening, feed- 
ng them occasionally with guano. I also notice 
several of the flowers refuse to cet.—Hi HERMAN. 

[Judging by the appearance of the speci¬ 
mens sent, we should say that the cause of 
the branches going off is an excess of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. Such being the case, do 
not damp them overhead at all. It is also 
possible that they have been given too much 
guano. The damping overhead would greatly 
hinder the setting of the flowers.] 

Statice profusa, Increasing.- I have, in a 
(i-inch pot, a plant of Statice profits, which has 
flowered well thin season and is still in bloom. Some 
of the blooms are quite dry and falling, and appear 
ripe. Can I raise young plants by sowing these ill 
heat next February, as I am anxious to increase it? 
When is the time to insert cuttings? - Anxious One. 

[We do not think you will find any good 
seed on your Statice profusa, but if you do 
so, you can, of course, sow it and raise young 
plants. The seed should be sown next Febru¬ 
ary, and placed in a house kept at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees to 65 degrees. Cuttings 
should be taken in the spring, inserted singly 
in clean, well-drained pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a close propagating case in a struc¬ 
ture a few degrees warmer than that in which 
they have grown. Even then this Statice is 
not very readily propagated from cuttings.] 
Treatment of Tecoma Smith!. — Please inform 
me through your correspondence columns as to the 
treatment of Tecoma Smithi? 1 obtained some seed, 
which was sown in February, and the plants were 
grown on until they are now in C inch pots ami 
MO inches high. They have been kept rather dry at 
the roots for two or three weeks past, and the wood 
is ripening well. The height given in a catalogue I 
have is l foot, but it seems to me as though they 
would grow next year to 4 feet or 5 feet. Five I have 
grown without pinching out the point; one I pinched, 
and it put out two branches only, and is as tall as 
the others. Kindly inform me how to deal with the 
plants through the winter and next spring. Do they 
bloom from the shoots which break from the wood 
of tlic previous year? Mine have shown no sign of 
bloom as yet.— Tecoma. 

[We have met with Tecoma Smithi 7 feet 
to 8 feet in height, and judging by its 
behaviour should say it would grow twice 
as tall. At the same time it can with 
proper treatment be flowered when from 
eighteen inches to two feet high. It 
can be readily raised from seeds, but plants 
obtained in this way are not so free flowering 
as those struck from cuttings, hence these 
last are generally preferred. The cuttings 
should be taken as early in the year as pos¬ 
sible, and struck in a gentle bottom heat in 
a warm house. A length of about 3 inches 
is a very suitable one for the cuttings, which 
should be formed of the stout terminal 
shoots. When rooted, they must be shifted 
into larger pots when necessary and kept in 
a warm greenhouse. With this treatment 
they will about the middle of June be es¬ 
tablished in pots from five to six inches in 
diameter. Then they may be hardened off 
for a week or two in a cold frame, and after 
that, stood in the sunniest position possible 
out-of-doors. They rnqst be kept watered at 
the roots* but the more they are roasted bv 
the sun, so much the more likely are they 
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to flower. Towards the end of August the 
flower racemes will be pushing from the tops 
of the shoots (which must never be etopped), 
and the plants may then be removed into 
the greenhouse, keeping them moist at the 
roots. An occasional dose of weak liquid- 
manure is at that stage helpful. As soon as 
the flower raceme makes its appearance, side 
shoots almost invariably push out. These 
must always be removed, so that the entire 
strength of the plant may be concentrated in 
the inflorescence. The old plants may lye 
wintered in the greenhouse, cut back hard 
in spring, and grown on as before.] 


Begonia Rex unhealthy.- 1 shall he glad If 
you will tell me what is wrong with my Begonias 
<Rcv). of which I enclose two leaves, and the proper 
treatment of the plants? The young leaves come 
out quite right.—E. M. L A ZEN BY. 

[Your Begonias have been attacked by 
thrips. Begonia Rex thrives best in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, for in a stove the 
plants arc apt to become drawn and liable 
to the attacks of insect pests. A winter 
temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. suits them 
well, with a corresponding rise as spring ad¬ 
vances. During the summer the more deli- 
rate varieties need a little fire-heat, but the 
majority will thrive in an unheated struc 
ture at that season. An ordinary green¬ 
house with ample ventilation, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Begonias, and Fuchsias delight in, 
is not a suitable place for them, as they re¬ 
quire much less air and a shady spot. As 
the nights begin to get cold a little fire-heat 
will be again necessary. The more robust 
members of this section do fairly well as 
window plants throughout the summer, pro¬ 
vided they do not. get any direct sunshine. 
One thing, however, detracts from their 
value in thi® respect, and that is the rough, 
hairy surface of the leaves quickly collect® 
the dust, so that it is often necessary to 
take them out-of-doors and give a gentle 
syringing, as the surface is too uneven for 
sponging to be indulged in. An important 
item in the culture of these Begonias is to 
see that they do not get over-watered during 
the winter months; indeed, at that time 
many of them become partially dormant, 
when enough water must be given to keep 
the soil moist, but no more. Then, on the 
return of spring, is the best time to repot. 
In carrying out this operation shake out the 
major portion of the old soil and repot in a 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould or peat, with a good sprinkling of 
sand. At this spring potting care should be 
taken not to put into too large a pot ; in¬ 
deed, in many cases the better plan will be 
to pot the plant in a smaller pot than it was 
previously in, and shift on when this smaller 
pot is well filled with roots. This does not 
apply to all, but is often necessary in the 
case of the weaker growing kinds.] 

Tydaeas in bloom. Among the several 
Gosneraceous plants that serve to embellish 
mu* glass-houses during the latter part of the 
summer and in early autumn, must be 
eluded the Tydaeas. From a strictly botani¬ 
cal standpoint they are Isolomas, but the 
name at the head of this note is in general 
use in gardens and nurseries. They can be 
readily raised from seeds sown early in the 
year, * and given the, same treatment 
Gloxinias. Those Tydseao form curious 
caterpillar-like rhizomes, from which they 
ran be quickly increased. After the flower¬ 
ing season is over, the plants naturally go to 
rest, and they need to be kept nearly dry 
throughout the winter. Then, early in the 
new year, if they are turned out of their pots 
and shaken clear of the old soil, it will in 
most cases be found that each plant (sown 
a year previously], has formed several of 
these rhizomes. Potted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, each rhizome will soon 
push up a shoot that ultimately develops 
and produces a quantity of flowers. Most 
cultivators prefer to put three rhizomes into 
a three-inch pot, and when they are started, 
•shift them into a pot five inches in diameter. 
In these pots they will flower well. As above 
stated, Tydteas can be readily raised from 
seeds, but still there are some well-marked 
forms to which varietal names have been i 
given. Some of these are remarkable for J 
the quaintness of 
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limited more particularly to the wide-spread¬ 
ing mouth. For instance, the variety Belze- 
bufch is crimson, spotted with black; and 
Robert le Diable, vermilion, spotted with 
purple. Others have a ground dolour of 
pink and yellow marked with spots or lines 
of a darker hue.—X. 

Mandevilla suaveolens. —in the note on 
this lovely flowering climber on page 403, it 
was stated that it could be grown out-of- 
doors in particularly favoured parts of these 
islands, such as in the extreme south-west 
of England, and in many parts of Ireland. 
In Devon and Cornwall it is a fairly common 
plant in the open air, and I know of it doing 
well in over twenty gardens. In the Isle of 
Wight and in the Isles of Scilly it also 
flourishes, and I have seen it in the best of 
health in the south of Ireland. Although it 
it a native of Buenos Ayres, it is by no means 
so tender as its habitat would suggest, 
for, in a garden that I am acquainted with, 
it has withstood 16 degrees of frost without 
harm. On this house it covers the balcony 
surrounding the bedroom-windows, and in 
August, when it is iu full bloom, the de¬ 
licious scent wafted into the room is much 
appreciated. The pure white flowers, each 
rather over 2 incites in diameter, are borne in 
clusters, and large plants may often be seen 
so completely covered with bloom that they 
are sheets of white, and are most lovely ob¬ 
jects in the garden. Although under glass 
it is so subject to insect pests that it is 
almost impossible to keep it clean, when 
grown in the open its only enemy is green¬ 
fly, which may be easily banished by frequent 
syringing. It is a very rapid grower, often 
making shoots 15 feet in length in a season. 
In some instances, it fails to bloom freely, 
and in such cases it is advisable to prune 
hard. The value of pruning as an aid to 
flower-production was proved to me by a 
plant that I saw in the gardens at Carclew, 
in Cornwall, a few years ago. This speci¬ 
men was growing against a wall with other 
climbers, and had to be pruned very hard 
to keep it within hounds. In October, it 
was literally covered with seed-pods in large 
bunches to" the number of some hundreds. 
It often fruits in the south-west, and its 
drooping seed-pods are curious, being very 
long and thin.—S. W. F. 


QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growths on Rose-shoots.— Can you tell me I tie 
cause of the growth on the three accompanying 
samples? Most of my Polyantha Roes show it, but 
only one Hybrid Tea. Ttie growth breaks out 
2 inches or 3 inches above ground, or even lower. I 
presume the evil is in the roots, and that it would be 
best to replace the plants. — M. K. M. 

[Your Rose shoot® are not attacked by 
either fungi or insects. These growths are 
not uncommon on Roses, but their cause lias 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. They 
do not appear to be the cause of any injury 
to the trees, but at the same time I should 
be inclined to destroy the plant. It appears 
to grow in the tissues of the plants some¬ 
what in the same way as cancer docs in the 
human body; therefore, the plant cannot 
be in really good health.—G. S. S.] 

Lilacs injured.— I have nine large Lilacs in my 
garden, and more than half of the leaves has withered 
m a similar manner to enclosed. Many leaves have a 
small worm folded in them. Can you tell me the 
cause and cure?— Rochester. 

[The leaves of your Lilacs are attacked by 
the caterpillars of a small moth (Gracillaria 
syringella). Gather any leaves which are in¬ 
fested, and collect those which have fallen 
and burn them. During the winter take 
away the surface soil to the depth of 2 inches, 
and burn or bury it deeply, eo as to destroy 
any chrysalides which may have been formed 
in it. If this be done thoroughly, it should 
prevent a recurrence of the attack next 
year. The caterpillars cannot be reached by 
any insecticide when within the leaves, and 
it would be difficult to prevent the little 
moths from laving their eggs on the leaves.— 
G. S. S.] 

Earwigs destroying Dahlias.—I am sending 
you by this post some leave* from my Cactus 
Dahlias, and shall be extremely obliged if you will 


kindly let me know what is the cause of the wasting 
away from which they are suffering. The leaves 
break out well, and eeem healthy at first, but after 
a little time they turn as you will see, and wither 
quite away. I have tried all I know to remedy this, 
but nothing seems to do them any good. If you can 
advise me what to do to stop this, and what is the 
cause of it, I shall be very much obliged, as the 
plants arc quite useless.—C. BURROWS. 

[Tile plants have been attacked by earwig®, 
and the pest must bo present in very con¬ 
siderable numbers if the whole of your plants 
are as badly eaten as the examples you sub¬ 
mit. Put a small 3 inch flower pot in which 
you have placed a little Moes or hay upside- 
down on the stake supporting the plant. Iii 
this the earwigs will congregate, and you can 
then shako them out into hot-water or other¬ 
wise destroy them. By placing short pieces 
of hollow Bamboo-cauc on the ground near 
the plants or flower-pots with Moss iu a 
large number may l>e caught. We fear, how¬ 
ever, you have left it too late to be of much 
good this season.] 

The Beech-blight.— Several of my Beech-trees 
have a sort of white, powdery fungus on their trunks. 
Will it hurt them, and is there any wash or any¬ 
thing I can do to get rid of it?—B eech, Glo'ster. 

[Your Beech has been attacked by the 
Beech blight, the excrement of an insect 
(Coccus fngi) which confines its attacks only 
to the Beech. A mixture of common lime 
with water in the proportion of three or 
four handfuls of lime to a bucket of water, 
is recommended as a remedy. This should 
be applied to all part® of the tree, and if the 
disease ha® got a severe hold, then a second 
application will l>s necessary. Another 
remedy that has been recommended i® the 
caustic alkali solution, which, however, 
should only he applied when the tree is at 
rest. You will find a detailed account of the 
disease in our issue of August. 12th. 1905. 
page 308, a copy of which can he had from 
the publisher, post free for Hd.] 

Insects on Lettuce-roots. The whole of my 
Lettuce® have been destroyed by a white aphis in¬ 
fest hig the roots. Can you tell me how to get rid of 
the pest? I enclose some of the insects in a pill-box, 
marked “ Stamford, No. 1.” As tar as I can ascer¬ 
tain, no other plants have, so far, been attacked.— 
Stamford. 

[The insects you find at the roots of your 
Lettuce® are, as you thought, one of the 
aphides (Trama troglodytes). This insect 
has only been found on the roots of com¬ 
posite plant®. When the crop is off, I should 
give the soil a good dressing of gas lime or 
vaporite, or you might water the plant® with 
a strong solution of Quassia extract if you 
could ensure the insecticide reaching the 
pe«ts.—G. S. S.] 

Laburnum diseased. -! am pending you a few 
leave® from a Laburnum-tree, which you will tee are 
attacked by some pest. I have found a ►mall, whitish 
maggot in some of the leaves. The whole tree is as 
badly affected as enclosed. As the leaves w ill soon bo 
falling. 1 presume nothing can bo done. What is the 
name of the pest, and Is the tree likely to Buffer 
next, year?—F. C. Bray. 

[The leaves of your Laburnum are infested 
by the caterpillars of a small moth (Cunios* 
tom a Laburnilla), a common pest on the 
Laburnum. The caterpillars of the 6ecood 
brood, when fulL grown, make their way 
out of the leave® and let themselves down 
to the ground, when they become chrysa¬ 
lides. Keep the soil under the tree well 
broken up during the winter months, so as to 
expose it to the weather and the birds, 
and burn all the fallen leaves, n® it i® pos¬ 
sible they may contain chrysalides. The 
first brood becomes chrysalides on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves, protected by a fine silken 
web. The moths are very small, measuring 
a trifle over L inch across the expanded 
wings.—G. S. S.] 

Fungus on La France Rose (C. JioviU).— 
Your Rose-leaves are attacked by quite a 
different fungus, the Rose-rust (Phrag- 
midium subcorticum). Collect all the fallen 
leaves and gather the infested ones which re¬ 
main on the bush and burn them. If this is 
done thoroughly, your bushes will not be 
attacked next season. Spray when the 
leaves are opening in the spring with \ oz. 
of sulphide of potassium, dissolved in a 
gallon of water, and if spots of the rust ap¬ 
pear on the wood, apply methylated spirits 
in equal part® of water with a piece of 
sponge. Rub well in.—G. S. S. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WHITE FLOWERED WEIGELAS. 

We have long had two very distinct white- 
flowered Weigelas in cultivation, the one, W. 
hortensis nivea, having been sent here from 


and was put into commerce about thirty 
years ago. It is of a free, rather upright habit, 
with comparatively long, narrow, almost 
| Willow-like leaves, while the flowers at first 
, have a slight greenish tinge, but after a time 
i they become white. It strikes root from cut- 
I tings much more readily than the preceding, 


have an extremely pretty 
among the ample leafage, 
wav a desirable form. 


effect, nestling 
It is in every 
X. 


Weipela Mont Bland. 


Japan. It is of stout growth, yet spreading 
in habit, with large, broad leaves of a more 
rugose character than in any of the others. 
The flowers of this are pure white, and as an 
isolated specimen on tire* Grass it i| very 
attractive. I -O lO P 

The next, W. candiawy-i* V'ghvdeK Grfgin, 


and grows more quickly during its earlier 
| stages. 

Lastly comes the variety Mont Blanc, here- 
' with illustrated. This, raised by M. Lemoine, 
1 of Nancy, was first distributed in the autumn 
I of 1898. The flowers of this variety are, as 
I may be seen, large and pure white. They 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hydrangea Hortensia Lindleyl. — In 

answer to your correspon¬ 
dent, “David Williams,” 
page 395, I may say that my 
note referred to plants within 
the London district, and, in 
addition to these, a bed of 
tnis Hydrangea lias, to my 
knowledge, stood outdoors 
at Kew, without any protec¬ 
tion, for the last twenty 
years, giving each season a 
line display of blossoms. 
The second part of the ques¬ 
tion—that is, its hardiness 
compared with the common 
Hydrangea is answered in 
my first article. To repeat, 
however, it may he stated 
that while Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia itself is too tender to 
lie regarded as anything but 
a greenhouse plant, the 
variety Lindleyi is quite 
hardy here. It will be under¬ 
stood that the blue colour of 
the flowers refers to the 
small, fertile ones, which go 
to make up the greater part 
of the head or cluster, the 
large, sterile ones being 
comparatively few in num¬ 
ber.—X. 

A new Rhododendron 
from Assam. Twenty five 
years ago Sir George Watt, 
whilst on the Demarcation 
Commission in Manipur, col¬ 
lected in the mountains 
north-east of Manipur seeds 
of a Rhododendron which he 
forwarded to Kew. Plants 
were raised from them, and 
distributed to gardens in 
Cornwall and elsewhere, 
where, although they grew 
into large bushes, none of 
them produced flowers until 
last year, when a plant in 
the Himalayan House at Kew 
developed a few heads. 
Generally it is intermediate 
between R. Maddeni and K. 
Dalhousise, the flowers being 
quite as large as those of the 
latter, and, like them, pure 
white, whilst it differs from 
R. Maddeni in habit and in 
having more obtuse leaves. 
It forms a shrub at least 
10 feet high, well furnished 
with leafy branches, and if it, 
proves to* be free flowering it 
should Ik; a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the already numerous 
species of Rhododendrons 
from the mountains of India 
which arc grown so success¬ 
fully in the warmer parts of 
the British Islands. It has 
been named It. Maddeni var. 
obtusifolia, but for garden 
purposes R. obtusifolia will 
suffice .—The Field. 

The Rose of Sharon (Hi¬ 
biscus syriacus) (syn. Althaea 
frutex).—This is one of the 
loveliest of autumn flowering 
shrubs. We rarely see it in 
gardens, although it is 
hardy, vigorous, and free, 
thriving especially well upon 
cool, moist soils. Many gar 
dens would be enriched if 
breadths of it replaced the 
too common masses of poorer things, such as 
Box and Laurel. In suitable soils it grows 
more than 6 feet high, and nearly as much 
through, the br^hypiWftH 00 with J? IoB ’ 
soms. which cluster among the leaves. There 
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and purple. A few plants nicely grouped on 
the lawn with one or two taller trees or 
shrubs make a pretty feature, and under the 
partial shade of trees the effect of the bushes 
when in bloom is more striking in the 
autumn. It is a good town plant, as healthy, 
free-flowered bushes may be seen in many 
London gardens. 

Pruning Mande villa suaveolens. — Would 
you tell me whether I ought to prune a Mundevilla 
suaveolens, which has flowered very well this year in 
the open, as you will tee by the enclosed photo¬ 
graphs?—!'. C. Granger. 

[Your better way will be to leave the 
Mandevilla alone till the spring, as it may be 
partially killed back in the winter. Then in 
spring, before growth recommences, it may 
be cut back as far as is necessary to keep it 
within bounds, but if ample 6pacc exists for 
its full development no pruning will be re¬ 
quired. Even if cut back hard it will flower 
the same year.] 

Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana, pruning.— 

Kindly say what treatment Ls required by Ituddlciu 
variabilis Veitchiuua—should it he pruned after 
Hovering, and does it need protection in winter? 1 
have it in a fairly warm, dry border.—N otcib. 

[Any pruning needed by Buddleia varia¬ 
bilis Veitchiana should be done in the spring 
iK’fore the plant starts into growth. Even 
then it should be limited to the cutting out 
of any exhausted wood, unless it is desired 
to keep the plant within certain bounds. 
In a warm, dry border, it does not need pro¬ 
tection during the winter in the London dis¬ 
trict, and farther south it woidd of course 
be less liable to injury. In more northern 
localities, a slight protection in the way of 
loose Bracken around the lower part of the 
stem would be helpful.] 

The white Jasmine not blooming. 1 should 
he glad to know why the white Jasmine, growing on 
tlic south wall of my house, runs to leaf and hears 
hardly any flowers? I have pruned hard, and tried 
various times for pruning it, but the result is the 
same—very strong, healthy shoots and leaves, hut 
practically no flower.—K. It. 

[There is little doubt that the cause of 
the non-flowering of your Jessamine is that 
the plant is growing too strongly. The prun¬ 
ing has only made matters worse, as, if 
allowed to extend to its fullest extent, it v. ould 
probably flower. Its very strong growth is 
doubtless owing to the roots having made 
their way into some good soil, or perhaps 
into a drain. The remedy is to curtail the 
root run, and if this Ls done you will in all 
probability have no further cause for com¬ 
plaint.] 

Hydrangea panlculata, Increasing.—1 have a 
plant of Hydrangea paniculatu now in bloom. 1 am. 
anxious to increase it for pot culture. How can I do 
soV— Anxious One. 

[To increase the Hydrangea, cut off the 
shoots of the present year, except a couple 
of eyes at the base, from which growth will 
be made next year. Then form these shoots 
into cuttings about 5 inches to 6 inches long, 
dibble them into pots of sandy soil, and 
place in a (-old frame kept fairly close. Give 
enough water during the winter to keep the 
soil moist, but care must be taken iiot to 
overwater. With the return of spring these 
cuttings will grow, and when sufficiently 
advanced, they may be potted singly into 
small pots and shifted on when necessary. 
If the plant is put under glass in the spring 
the young shoots will strike as readily as 
those of a Fuchsia, if put in a propagating- 
case in a gentle heat.] 

The Winter Savory (Satureia montana).— 
Among the most fragrant of dwarf shrubs is 
Satureia montana, frequently catalogued as 
Mieromeria mqntana, and familiarly called 
the Winter Savory, although it is a little 
difficult to realise what the reason for this 
name can be, inasmuch as it blooms before 
its congener, the Summer Savory, S. horten- 
sie. In all probability, it is because it is 
perennial, while the other is annual. 
Both the Summer and Winter Savories have 
a long history as garden plants, inasmuch 
as we read that Virgil spoke of their frag¬ 
rance, and that they were on this account 
recommended as plants to grow beside bee¬ 
hives. Yet it is not too often that we find 
S. montana in gardens, although there are 
many places where the rock gardens would 
he much improved by the addition of a few 
shrubby or sub-shrubby plants siaph as this 
Wilder Savory. It is , a* ne it Alilttlo hush, 
only 1 a foot or so srnfl Uninding 


one, both in its foliage and in its fragrance, 
of some of the Thymes. This little bush, 
in its flowering season, is well covered with 
pretty little pale purple or lilac flowers, and 
the combination of fragrant leaves and pleas¬ 
ing flowers is a welcome one to all those 
who can appreciate such features as these. 
This season, rather curiously, this Satureia 
has been late in coming into bloom, and in¬ 
stead of its flowers appearing in June—their 
ordinary time—it was early September before 
they opened. S. montana is hardy, but it is 
sometimes killed down to the ground in 
winter, hence it is more correctly designated 
a sub-shrub than a shrub in colder localities. 
—S. Arnott. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. — 

Among the limited number of shrubs whose 
flowers are at their best in the month of 
September, a foremost place is occupied by 
this Hydrangea, for it is at this season one 
of the most striking of all outdoor shrubs. 
Some prefer the plants to carry a few huge 
heads of blossoms, while on the other hand, 
some like them in bush form, each plant 
carrying a large number of flower clusters, 
of course, small in size compared with the 
others. For my own part, I prefer these 
last as being more natural in every way, but 
there can be iio ignoring the fact that the 
huge clusters are admired by the majority. 
To obtain these dense masses of flowers, the 
plants should early in the spring, before 
growth recommences, l>e primed hack hard, 
that is to say, to within one or two eyes of 
the old wood. Then, when the new shoots 
make their appearance the weaker ones must 
be rubbed oft, leaving from three to five, ac¬ 
cording to the size and vigour of the plant. 
As the shoots grow and the flower clusters 
develop, occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
of great assistance, as the carrying of such 
massive clusters imposes a great strain upon 
the plants. Whether grown in pots or 
planted out, much the same rule must be 
brought to bear for the production of these 
huge heads. It is somewhat strange that 
while this Hydrangea is universally grown, 
tlio typical H. paniculata is almost unknown. 
True, one frequently sees plants so named, 
but they are usually the variety grandiflora. 
At Kew, however, H. paniculata itself is 
grown, and a very handsome shrub it is. 
While the flower cluster is of a pyramidal 
shape, the large false blooms are but few 
in number. The plant, itself is, however, 
more vigorous than H. p. grandiflora. X. 

Solanum aviculare. — This handsome 
shrub is a native of New Zealand, but is 
rarely met witli in gardens. The flowers, 
each rather over 12 inches in diameter, are 
of a deep violet tint, with a golden centre, 
being much deeper in colour than those of 
the lovely Solanum Wendlandi, which fails 
in the open even in sheltered gardens in 
Devon and Cornwall. S. Wendlandi is evi¬ 
dently very tender, for a plant that was put 
out against a wall in a noted garden on the 
river Dart, and protected by a light, placed 
against the wall above it during the whole 
winter, succumbed before the advent of 
spring. S. aviculare is distinctly hardier, 
and will come through ordinary winters in 
the south-west without injury. In Mr. 
Howard Fox’s garden at Rosehill, Falmouth, 
there was a fine specimen that had lived un¬ 
protected in the garden for many years, and 
had attained a height of 15 feet. The last 
two exceptionally severe winters have, how¬ 
ever, played havoc with tender shrubs in the 
south-west, and this example was killed two 
years ago. At that time I had a good plant 
about 7 feet high, which was killed, as was 
the ono put in to take its place during last 
winter. The flowers are followed by egg- 
shaped fruits of good size, which, when ripe, 
assume a deep yellow colour, and are very 
effective. The seed contained in these ger¬ 
minates readily, and if sown ns soon as ripe 
in gentle heat, good plants, 2 feet in height, 
can be obtained in a year. This Solanum 
is evergreen, and its leaves, from which it 
derives its name, are deeply divided into 
three or five sections, in the latter ease bear¬ 
ing a slight resemblance to a bird's foot. The 
leaves are often 8 inches in length. The 
flowers are carried on long foot-stalks in 
clusters of from seven to nine.—S. W. F. 


OUTDOOR PLANT* 

TIGER LILIES. 

Many as are the Lilies which claim our 
favour, it. is doubtful if there is any one 
which can offer us so many advantages as the 
Tiger Lily (Lilimn tigrinum) and its varie¬ 
ties. There are some more refined, perhaps, 
in their colouring, there are some with a 
more noble carriage, but there are none 
which offer in so marked a degree the quali¬ 
ties of freedom of growth, perfect hardiness, 
regular bloom, late-flowering habit, and long 
life, together with fine effect in the garden. 
Were it less common the Tiger Lily would 
be much sought after, but it is fairly plenti¬ 
ful in many districts, and its cheapness is a 
bar to its cultivation by some, inasmuch as 
they prefer to have something beyond the 
reach of the many. This is, however, to 
others a benefit indeed, and there is no Lily 
more valuable to the cottager, the villa gar¬ 
dener, or the man who has a large garden 
but who does not care to embark upon the 
cultivation of “miffy” and poor growing 
Lilies. It cannot he said that the Tiger Lily 
possesses many faults—its colouring is bright, 
its mien noble in the best forms, and its 
annual blooming may be taken as a matter of 
course indeed. 

To the many there is but one Tiger Lily, 
but there are in reality several forms, some 
of which are in gardens under the name of 
the type, while too often the common one 
figures as splcndens or Fortunei, from its 
having l>ecn sent in error for these fine 
varieties. The typical 

L. TIGRINUM lias been long known in 
British gardens, but it seems almost neces¬ 
sary to describe it briefly to distinguish it 
from the varieties. It has a roundish bull), 
grows from 2 feet to 4 feet high, has blackish 
or brownish steins, covered with a kind of 
cobwebby coating of white. The deep green 
leaves are smooth, and scattered, and linear 
in form. In the upper axils there are pro¬ 
duced little bulbils, which form a convenient 
means of propagation. The raceme consists 
of from three to ten, and, ocasionally, hut 
very seldom, twenty or more flowers. These 
are of a bright red, tinged with orange, and 
with dark purple dots on the inner surface. 
The pollen is crimson, the anthers black, and 
the ovary green. It is the first of the forms 
to flower, coming in as early as July in most 
gardens, and lasting practically throughout 
August. Following this, in order of time, 
comes the noble 

L. tigrinum Fortunei, a truly fine 
variety, of taller stature, bearing richly- 
coloured flowers of much the same tone as 
those of the type, and having its stem thickly 
clothed with a kind of woolly grey pubes¬ 
cence, which gives it a very distinct colour. 
It flowers generally about a fortnight after 
the type. It is sometimes as much as 6 feet 
or 7 feet high. It is generally accompanied or 
followed with the briefest interval by the 
interesting and beautiful 

L. t. flore-pleno, one of the few double 
Lilies we possess, and one which is free from 
the defects of many double flowers, inasmuch 
as it is beautiful enbugh to please the most 
fastidious in the formation of its flowers. 
The perianth segments, ns has been well 
stated by an eminent writer on the Lily, 
are in six series, instead of one, and are 
generally opposite each other, lying after the 
fashion of some of the Camellias. The 
flowers are orange-red. spotted with deep 
purple, and the stems are beautifully covered 
with a cobwebby pubescence, whiter at the 
junction with the leaves, and well repaying 
a closer inspection than is generally devoted 
to this fenture of the flower. Another noble 
Tiger Lily, and the latest of the series, is 

L. T. splendens, sometimes, I believe, 
called Leopoldi on the Continent. It may 
easily bo distinguished from the others by 
its smooth, black stem, its later blooming— 
about a fortnight after the last-named—its 
larger flowers, with bolder spots, and its 
broader leaves. It is of more imposing char¬ 
acter than Fortunei,! and gives sometimes as 
many as two dozen or more flowers on the 
stem. A variety which has been called 
ereqtnni, vyith the flower* almost erect, is to 
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NARCISSUS G. P. HAYDON. 


be met with occasionally in gardens, but not j 
generally named as distinct from the type. 

The Tiger Lily is easy to cultivate in any This refined and beautiful novelty among the 
common soil, and may be planted as soon as pale yellow Trumpet Daffodils was raised 
the bulbs are received, with the top of the by the grower whose name it bears. Witli- 


Narcissus G. P. Haydon. 


bulb from 4 inches to 6 inches or 8 inches 
under the surface. I have often practised 
deeper planting with advantage, but in heavy 
soil the bulbs should bo a little shallower 
than in poorer compost. Lilium tigrinum is 
not difficult to please as to position. It does 
quite well in thin, low shrubberies, as do so 
many other Lilies, it is excellent in sunny 
or shaded borders, it is a capital plant for 
the wild garden, and, although not much 
cultivated in this way, looks highly effective 
when grown in large pots, about three bulbs 
in a pot. As already indicated, an easy 
method of propagation is offered by the bulb- 
lets or bulbils which form in the axils of the 
leaves, and which, when about the size of 
small Peas, drop off in late autumn and fall 
to the ground, although they sometimes re¬ 
main on the stems until the latter fall pros¬ 
trate, thus giving the Lily a better oppor¬ 
tunity of extending its locale. If allowed to 
remain until they drop, some are lost, and it 
is advisable to take them ofF when they can 
be removed easily, and to place them in re¬ 
serve beds or in small boxes of light soil, 
covering them with about half an inch of 
soil, adding to this each year until the plant- 
lets grow r stronger. It will be a few years 
before they attain flowering size, but if some 
bulbils arc put in each year a good stock 
will soon be secured. Propagation is also 
effected by means of scales, but this is hardly 
necessary with a Lily which can be bought at 
such a moderate price. 

These notes may seem somewhat lengthy 
with a plant, which is so^eiksily cultivate J 
the Tiger Lily, but I lAve fmiVl, 
experience, that informffltioliVHfe’ 
often desired bv the manv. ^ . 

S. Arnott. 


out definite knowledge as to the parents 
of this fine variety, we may say that the 
perianth segments give one the impres¬ 
sion of Monarch. The Messrs. Barr and 
Sons in their list when indicating the 
comparative merits of the different kinds 
accord it four marks, which indicate the 
highest excellence in these flowers. The few 
blooms of it we have 6een fully corroborate 
this estimate of the variety in question, 
which is also noted for its beauty and refine¬ 


SEEDING SWEET PEAS. 

While thrifty people may prefer to save their 
own S\Veet Pea seed, the chief growers who 
are not traders prefer to purchase their seeds, 
in order to ensure an entire change. That is, 
without doubt, good policy. I find also that 
many such growers prefer to obtain their 
seeds from diverse directions each year. By 
that practice not only can they compare the 
products of each grower each year, but they 
ensure that their seed stocks do not come 
from the same locality each year. It must 
not be assumed that good seed may not be 
saved at home, hut the practice is not de¬ 
sirable, except where a clump of each variety 
or a portion of a row he left to produce seed 
early from the finest flowers whilst the plants 
are in full vigour. Growers for exhibition 
or for home use not only cut flowers hard, 
but they know that unless seed formation be 
rigidly repressed the plants soon give out, 
and flower production quickly ceases. For 
that reason, if pods he formed, it is not 
until late in the season, and from quite 
second-rate flowers, hence the stock is, so 
treated, liable to deterioration. These are 
excellent reasons why it is wisest to purchase 
a fresh supply of seed each year. Sweet 
Peas arc, happily, very cheap, and the cost 
of a collection such as mny satisfy an amateur 
grower costs little. Again, so rapidly do new 
varieties come into commerce that, to keep 
pace with the age, growers like to try a few 
of these novelties year by year, and they can 
he lmd only by purchase. Not in every case 
are these new ones absolute improvements 
on others in their respective sections, but 
now, thanks to the severe testing to which 
all new varieties are subjected by the 
National Sweet Pea Society, only really dis¬ 
tinct novelties of high-class quality can get 
awards. Where no such awards are made to 
new ones, it is fair to assume that they are 
not such improvements as they may be de¬ 
scribed. If not in the first year, at least in 
the second year novelties can he purchased. 

-- I). 

Polygonum multiflorum.— Those in search 
of a rampant growing, free-flowering creeper 
for clothing rustic arbours, rough walls, 
arches, or such like places, would do well to 
give the above a trial. It will be found to 
fulfil its purpose in every way, and once the 
plant becomes established it gives hut little 
trouble beyond a trim up now and again, to 
prevent it getting beyond bounds. With me 
it loses most of its leaves in the winter, but 
a friend has a specimen covering a large area 
which retains a great deal of its foliage, 
through the cold months. It should not he 
planted in rich soil, otherwise it will flower 
but sparsely. An open, sunny spot suits it 
best, with a not too deep soil, containing a 
fair quantity of lime rubbish or chalk, when 
it will flower abundantly.—A. W. 


ARROWHEADS (SAGITTARIA). 

We often see Arrowheads in gardens where 
any attention is paid to waterside or water- 


A group of the single Arrowhead. 


d as 


dhg 


ment. The colour of the perianth is prim¬ 
rose, the bold, open-mouthed, heavily-fluted 
trumpet being of a canary-yellow shade. The 
variety is of good etaturc, is a novelty of 
1905. and is yet priced at about 12 guineas 
per bulb. It is likely to remain a standard 
sort for som? time to come. 


plants, as these grow in the water or on the 
banks. The double one is popular, but I prefer 
the single forms, as being more graceful and 
flowering longer. There is no trouble about 
their culture, and in my own case they seem 
to spread all over a lake, and far t' ■« m where 
they were at first planted, tin H >uhle r>vm 
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doing this as well as the single. Sometimes 
the increase is too great, and 1 have fre¬ 
quently to thin them out. S. 


DRYING FLOWERS. 

Will you kindly tell me where to procure dried speci¬ 
mens of British plants, leaves, Mowers, etc., suited 
for a botanical alburn, with names, and where they 
grow, etc., also how to arrange them, if to be fixed 
or movable, and how this should he done/ Parti¬ 
culars, also, how to prepare when collected and com¬ 
plete an album oneself would greatly oblig-c?- 
Hortus Siccus. 

[You cannot purchase dried specimens of 
British plants. You must search for them 
yourself, afterwards drying and arranging 
them. The following is a very good plan to 
follow:—You should obtain some botanical 
drying paper, which can be procured from 
uny stationer. If there is any difficulty 
about getting this, any paper which is toler¬ 
ably absorbent ay ill do. Blotting-paper is, 
however, too absorbent. Grocers often have 
a rough sugar-paper, which does very well. 
About 16 inches by 10 inches is a very good 
size, but that is not very important. A few 
boards about half an inch thick and a trifle 
larger than the paper are also necessary. 
Sheets of thick millboard will do instead, but 
boards are better. Take a board and lay it 
on the table, and place two or three sheets of 
paper on it, then take one of your specimens 
and lay it on the paper in as natural a posi¬ 
tion as you can, with the leaves laid out flat, 
if possible with some showing the upper 
sides and some the under, and the flowers in 
the same way. Then lay two or three sheets 
of paper over them, and put some more 
specimens in position, and go on in this way 
until you have used up all the specimens. 
Between every four or five layers of speci¬ 
mens place a board, and also one at the top 
of all. Then place the pile of papers on the 
floor, and put some heavy books, bricks, 
stones, or such like on it. You should 
examine the specimens the next day, for then 
it is easy to put anything right if you find it 
is not in the proper position. It is often not 
at all easy to make the specimens remain in 
the position required while others are being 
arranged. When this is the case, lay the 
plant at the bottom of the paper, and take 
another sheet, and, as it were, roll it over 
the specimen with the left hand, while you 
keep the latter in position with the right. 
A little practice will soon render this simple 
operation quite easy. Every two or three 
days, according to the moisture in the plants, 
they should Ik; put into dry papers. The 
plants are fit to be taken from the press 
when on raising them from the paper they 
are found to be quite stilt. Some persons re¬ 
commend a screw press instead of weights for 
pressing the plants, but though more con¬ 
venient in some ways, it is not so good, for 
ns soon as the plant begins to lose its elasli 
city the pile shrinks, and unless the screw 
is tightened there is little or no pressure. 
When your specimens are dry you can, of 
course, fasten them into a wrap book with 
gum or small strips of gummed paper, but it 
is better to use separate sheets of paper, as 
you can then arrange the plants according 
to their proper classification. Only one 
species must be put on the same sheet; the 
name and the locality where the plant was 
found should be written at the foot of each 
sheet, and also the date. The specimen 
should, if possible, show the seed, seed 
vessel, and root, as well as the flowers and 
leaves.] _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Carnations from seed. -Will you kindly inform 
me through your paper if Carnations raised from 
seed bloom the sume year, and what is the time to 
sow in the open? Will you also give me the names 
of two varieties each of the following: —Pale yellow 
with fine, pink edge: white, with tine, pink edge; 
and pale pink self?—J ames Bradshaw. 

[The Marguerite Carnations, if sown in 
January in pots, and subsequently in April 
transferred to the open ground, flower dur¬ 
ing the summer. The ordinary types of bor¬ 
der Carnations do not do so. and the seeds in 
your district (Bolton) should not be sown in 
the open ground. The best way to deal with 
the Carnation, if you wish for* a big display 
of blossoms, is try-new the seeds]in pots or 
boxps in January (or place in 

a frame or greenltoroJe v to geratyfarb. Then 


grow the seedlings on and plant out in May. 
During the year the plants will make big 
tufts, and give hundreds of blooms in the 
following year. The following edged Pico- 
tecs are what you require:—Alberta and 
Borderer, yellow ground with red and scar¬ 
let edges respectively; Grace Darling and 
Violet Douglas, white grounds; Miss Shift 
ner and Duchess of Fife are excellent pink- 
flowered Carnations.] 

Plants for shady border.— Would you kindly 
answer the following:—I have a border. 3 feet, wide, 
surrounding a square of Grass. Unfortunately, the 
border is much overshadowed by Apple-tree*, which 
grow in the border, and very few plant* seem to 
flourish. As I require these border* for flowers 
(otherwise I would *ow them in Grass). what low 
herbaceous plants would you suggest that do not 
require much sun? On one side, the most open, 
Chrysanthemums grow fairly well. The opposite 
side is especially shady, and 1 wondered if there was 
any low-growing plant which would cover the entire 
side satisfactorily, or if Ferns would doV The soil 
is sandy, and the garden exposed to winds from the 
sea.-A. C. G. 

[You might cultivate the Hepatica, the 
Christinas and the Lenten Roses, sweet 
Violets, Lily of the Valley, Primroses, and 
many species of Primula, as ro6ea, denticu- 
lata, cashmeriana, japonica, and others quite 
well in your shady border, and by growing 
them in broad patches secure a good dis¬ 
play of bloom. Carnations, if planted each 
year from the layers, would do well, and. in¬ 
deed, in some instances, prefer shade. The 
Flag Irises are a host in themselves for such 
a spot, and you might also plant Megasea 
cordifolia purpurea, Helenium punnluni. 
Campanulas of a dozen sorts in blue and 
white, C. grandis, and the Peach-leaved 
kinds in particular; also C. glomerata, C. 
Van Houttei, and others. Solomon’s Seal 
and Lilium candidum, if not too tall, should 
do well, while many of the cheaper Nar¬ 
cissi would delight in such a place. The 
more shady side could easily he carpeted by 
London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), and if 
you have a desire for a few taller things 
springing out of the carpet, you might first 
plant Day Lilies, Narcissus poeticus, N. 
Leedsi, N. incomparabilis in variety, Lilium 
candidum, and Solomons Seal informally 
over the whole area. In each case the ground 
should be dug and well manured.] 

Seedling Lupins and Poppies.— I have sonic 
Tree Lupin* and Oriental Poppies, sown in boxes be¬ 
ginning of August. They are making leaves, and are 
in a cold-frame, which is kept wide open except oil 
cold nights, of which we have had a great many. 
How should 1 treat tlmm during the winter? Soil in 
boxes about 2 inches deep. I have no heat, and keep 
such things as Geraniums in all unoccupied room fac¬ 
ing west.-STAMFORD. 

[You can do nothing to the seedlings of 
these plants beyond affording them some 
winter protection, and by making prepara¬ 
tions to plant them out in the early part of 
the year. The cold frame will be ample pro¬ 
tection for the time being, and with the re¬ 
turn of spring you might plant them where 
you wish them lo grow. Any good garden 
soil will suit them, though you will need 
bear in mind that the Lupin forms a large 
bush, and should, therefore, Ire given plenty 
of room. The Tree Lupins are well adapted 
for planting and training to a house wall or 
fence, and in such positions flower unusually 
well. Large bushes in the garden, too, are 
very free flowering, and if well grown are 
exceedingly ornamental.] 

Treatment of border.-I would be much obliged 
for advice as to the beat way of treating a long, 
rather narrow bed, facing north, and oversnadowed 
by trees and shrubs on the south, east, and west? It 
is full of herbaceous and other tilings, but, with the 
exception of Christmas Roses in the winter and 
Fannie* in the early summer, nothing does well there, 
and as the bed is much seen from the croquet-lawn, 
it is a pity it should be so dull-looking for so many 
months. The soil is clay. Are there any sorts of 
Paonits which bloom later in the year, or any other 
showy things which would do in such a situation?— 
Vf. Boulter. 

[There are no late flowering Pteonies, that 
is to eay, the flowering period of these plants 
would come to an end in June, or early in 
July in your district. But seeing that these 
and Christmas Roses are a success, many 
other things also should flourish, at least, 
with a little care. If the Poeony you now have 
is the double crimson (P. officinalis fl.-pl.), 
you could add others of the P. sinensis 
group that would flower much later and give 
great satisfaction. These latter may be had 
in white, cream, pink, crimson, and other 


shades. For later flowering, the herbaceous 
Phloxes would be good, and such ns Fiancee, 
Mrs. E. II. Jenkins, Flambeau, Etna, Miss 
Pemberton, Violet, Eugene Danzanvilliers, 
and others, are all good. Kniphofia aloides, 
Lilium candidum, L. croceum, L. tigrinum 
in variety, a set of the Michaelmas Daisies, 
also Aster Amelins, A. acris, Sunflowers of 
the II. multiflorus section, would be very use¬ 
ful. Other good things suitable for a heavy 
soil are the herbaceous Lobelias in variety. 
Galtonia candicans, any of the varieties of 
Anemone jap* niea, Veronica 8ub»?ssilis, 
Erigeron epeciosus, and Eryngiums. A 
large variety of Campanulas could be added 
if required. If you consider that the heavy 
clay soil is a drawback, you might add 
road 6woepings, burnt earth, and horse- 
manure with a liberal band to the border, 
and work it in during the process of digging. 
There is no occasion for a big flowerless gap 
in such a border, and quite, a large number 
of plants would thrive, provided the soil was 
well cultivated.] 

A wonderful Poppy.— Last summer I had a 
moet wonderful Shirley Poppy, the seed of which 
was, most unfortunately, lost. It was 3 feet high, 
very robust. The blossoms were each 5 inches aero**, 
and lasted ten days in water. The stems were very 
strong, almost like wood, and very hairy, and the 
colour a dazzling crimson-scarlet, with a bright-gold 
centre, as large as a double Daisy. It was full of 
blossoms and buds on December 7th last, but then 
we had a very sharp fro6t, which killed It. 1 would 
rather have lost- everything in the garden than it. 1 
should he so glad to know if anyone has had a 
similar plant?-A n Ardent Flower-lover. 

[It is unfortunate that you lost so good a 
plant, as the one you describe. The Shirley 
Poppies not infrequently shed a few seeds 
around, and we should have expected to see 
the plant again. The description you give 
does not wholly agree with the above section 
of Poppies, the stems of which are usually 
thin and wiry, and not of the strong and 
woody nature you describe. Seedlings may 
yet appear in the vicinity of the original, 
and anything of the Poppy tribe should be re¬ 
tained. We insert your letter, in case any 
of our readers can assist you in the matter. 1 

Growing Nymphsea in bath.— On page 393 of 
your issue of September 5th there is a note on Nym- 
p I tup a tetragon a. Will you kindly let me know if I 
could carry out, the idea in a disused hip-bath (tin), 
placed in ground 1 urn now preparing for lawn? If 
so. how should I cultivate? Is it necessary to put 
soil at the bottom of the bath, and to what depth? 
Further, how often would the water need changing? 
Could l put in anything else besides these Lilies? I 
should propose to border all round the bath with 
Forget-me-nots.—C hurston. 

[Yes, you could grow the Lily nuite well in 
the bath, or, for the matter of that, several 
of them. You need not put the soil into the 
bath, but by planting tne Water Lilies in 
wicker or wire baskets in strong loamy 6oil 
give them all they require. You might also 
grow Sagittaria, japonica fl.-pl., Orontium 
aquaticum, Villarsia nympliseoides, and 
Stratiotcs aloides, the last-named requiring 
no soil—it is a floating aquatic. Of course, 
all depends oil the size of the bath as to 
what other plants you can find room for. 
The water should lie replenished from time 
to time, to prevent undue stagnation, and 
those on the spot will be the beet judges of 
this.] 

Autumn-sown annuals In these days when so 
many seeds are raised in heat in ftpring, the old 
custom which used to obtain of sowing on 6heltcred 
borders in the autumn some of our hardy animals 
has largely fallen into disuse, but it does not follow 
Unit seeds cannot he so raised. In fact, any border 
which has a shelter like that of a wall at- the back, 
and is screened from cold north and cast winds, is 
just the place where now may be sown such things 
as Antirrhinums, Nemophilas. Larkspurs. Godetias, 
Clarkias, and many other annuals.—T ownsman. 

Kniphofias —Brilliant in the extreme are the 
flowers of Kniphofias, and when seen amid a wealth 
of surrounding foliage in a garden are attractive in 
the early autumn. In planting the clumpe-and they 
will grow in any deep soil and sunny situation—it 
should be remembered that they are seen at their 
best, if not' in the distance, at least some space 
away from the path, if possible where Grass and 
foliage soften somewhat the bold colouring. They 
are very hardy, and will go through a severe winter 
with little or no protection.—W oodb AST wick. 

Sweet Pea with seven blooms on one stem 
— Among my Sweet Peas I have a King Edward VII. 
variety with seven blooms on one stem. Is this & 
rare occurrence, as I have not heard of one before?-- 
H. FARMER, 32, Baxter-avenue, Kidderminster. 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, !<?. Pd.) and Index (Sd. 
post free, SJd.) for Volume XXIX. ere now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2 s. 
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NOTES AND REl'UES. 

Apple Ecklinvllle Seed 
ling. — "W. 8.” does 
not in the lea«t exag¬ 
gerate the merits of 
this fine early Apple, 
and I am at one with all 
that he states respect¬ 
ing it. When living in 
the West Midlands, 
trees of this variety in my charge used 
annually to produce heavy crops of remark¬ 
ably fine fruits, which were always highly 
esteemed in the kitchen. In some locali¬ 
ties it is not, as “W. S.” points out, a 
success, but in the part of the country 
first alluded to, it flourished both in gardens 
and orchards in a highly satisfactory manner, 
and I have seen both standard and bush 
trees carrying heavy crops, not in one season 
only, but successively. The fruit is too 
tender to travel long distances without sus¬ 
taining damage, but there was never any 
need for the grower to trouble about this, 
as the crops used to be bought up by fruit- 
dealers most readily and at good prices, for 
the local markets ami for despatching to 
various towns in South Wales, and to Bir¬ 
mingham. I once knew a working man who 
rented a small orchard in which lie planted 
some trees of Eeklinville, and also grafted a 
large old standard with the same variety. 
When these trees came into bearing the man 
was astonished to get such remakably fine 
fruit and in such quantity. He made a 
good sum by disposing of them locally, and 
as time went on and the trees increased in 
size and yielded heavier crops, they proved 
extremely remunerative to him, and he often 
used to remark that his Eeklinville paid 
him better than any otbrf>r > variet.v thal he 

grew.-A. DVgitizea by kjOOQlC 


Poach Noblesse. 


wash adhere to the wall surface without it 
being disturbed or washed off by rain, add 
ti or 3 gallons of boiled linseed oil, just after 
the lime has been slaked and the colouring 
added, or while it is still hot.] 

Grape Gros Colman splitting.—I have a tiros 
Colman Vine, and all the berries split when turning. 
This is my first year in occupation, but the former 
tenant informed me that lie could never ripen the 
fruit, as the berries always split. I thought, possibly, 
it was want of water, so 1 gave plenty of water until 
I saw signs of the berries turning, 1 then gradually 
stopped the supply. The roots are inside the green¬ 
house (no heat), in a well drained border. It is a 
large Vine, and has ninety-three bunches on it. 
Can you explain the cause, and give me a remedy?— 
1 'arkin. 

[The Gros Colman Grape requires heat to 
ripen it properly, and is quite unfit for cold- 
house culture. Want of heat and an excess 
of moisture about the roots, with, most prob¬ 
ably, a damp atmosphere in the house, are 
conditions which would be conducive to split¬ 
ting of the berries. By affording more water 
when you first de tec ted the “splitting” only 
aggravated the evil. If you are unable to 
afford heat in any way, cover the surface of 
the border several inches thick with dry lit¬ 
ter. This will check and absorb all moisture 
given off by the border, and enable you to 
keep the internal atmosphere drier. For the 
same reason ventilate the house as freely as 
circumstances permit in warm, sunny 
weather, and be careful not to slop water 


Treatment of old fruit wall.— Will you kindly 
tell me through your paper the best way to 
thoroughly cleanse an old stone wall in kitchen- 
garden before replanting it? It has been for years 
covered with old Currant-bushes that have been let 
grow wild.— Mac. 

[To cleanse your wall thoroughly, first 
free it of the old trees, then scrape off 
Moss and Lichens should these be present, 
and afterwards well wash the face with 
soap-suds, to every gallon of which add 
two wine-glassfuls of petroleum. Apply 
this with a garden engine, forcibly driving 
the wash into the crevices and nail-holes, etc., 
to destroy nil insects lurking therein. To 
keep the petroleum in suspension the snap 
suds must l>e constantly stirred. After this, 
call in a bricklayer and have the wall pointed 
as it is termed, i.e., make good all de¬ 
fective joints, and stop nail-holes, etc., 
with mortar, paying particular attention 
to the coping. If the joints of the coping 
are loose, make good with cement or white 
lead. If rain-water is allowed to find its 
way down into a wall, through the coping 
joints being defective, it will quickly be 
ruined. The pointing finished, wash the 
surface over with 1 line-wash, to which enough 
Venetian Bed has lx-en added to make it of 
a warm, brick-red tint when dry. In order to 
make sure of the wash being of one tone of 
colour, enough should be mixed at the out¬ 
set to do the whole of the wall. To make the 


FRUIT. 


ease. 

The seedling Noblesse, 
or Alexandra Noblesse, 
must not be confounded 
with the above. The 
latter is a fine, richly- 
flavoured, free-bearing 
Peach, but distinct in 
shape and colour from 
old Noblesse, although 
a seedling obtained from 
it, the raiser being the 
late Mr. Rivers, of Saw- 
bridge worth. 


PEACH NOBLESSE. 

There are among the varieties of Peaches 
in general cultivation many which still main¬ 
tain their reputation for high quality. Under 
this category must be placed Noblesse, the 
subject of our illustration, as it is still one 
of the best flavoured Peaches either for in 
door or outdoor use that we possess. It is 
not such a prolific variety as some, but 
amends for this are made by the fruits which 
are borne being of large size. We have 
never known it fail to hear, and have always 
secured a crop, which, in regard to numbers, 
was quite sufficient for the trees to bring to 
perfection. In shape, the height of the fruit 
invariably exceeds the width, and the apex 
is terminated with a nipple. The skin is of 
a pale yellowish colour, but if the fruits are 
well exposed to the sun they become very 
handsome, in consequence of the ground 
colour then becoming marbled and streaked 
with red. The highest coloured examples are 
generally to be obtained from outdoor trees 
enjoying a full southern exposure. It lias 
white flesh, tinted red next the stone, is melt¬ 
ing, juicy, and richly flavoured. Outdoors 
the fruits ripen at the latter end of August 
on a south wall, and about ten days or a fort¬ 
night later on one facing west. Under glass 
it is what is termed a 
mid season variety. The 
tree is hardy, and grows 
well. It has the reputa¬ 
tion of being somewhat 
liable to mildew, but in 
the course of our ex 
perienoe, we have never 
found this to he the 


about the floors, etc. With regard to the 
border, we should imagine you have given 
this a sufficiency of water to serve the root 
requirements until the Grapes are ripe. But 
this is a matter you can best determine your¬ 
self by examining and testing the condition 
of the soil weekly, watering only when you 
find the border approaching a too dry condi¬ 
tion, and then but sparingly. You might also 
try allowing the sublaterals to grow away 
somewhat freely. This will divert the exces- 
sive flow of sap now passing to the berries, 
and may check further splitting. If unable 
to heat the house, we should advise you to 
substitute for the Gros Colman another 
variety, such as Black Hamburgh or Gros 
Maroc, either of which should succeed well in 
your part of the country in a cool-house.] 

Treatment of fruit-tree border.— What would 
l»o the best way to treat *oil at foot of the wall? 
The bc«l has sunk very much. What would be the 
best mixture to renew it with? Would peat mixed 
with lime be of any une, as tills is easily obtainable? 

I want to grow Currants again on the wall and 
Gooseberries in front. When is the best time to 
plant the young trees?—M ac. 

[As you merely require the border for 
Currant and Gooseberry-growing, you may 
remove the old soil to the depth of 18 inches, 
and replace it with soil wheeled in from the 
kitchen garden. This, with a good dressing 
of rotten manure worked in amongst it, 
would answer well for the fruits named. 
Beat and lime would be most unsuitable, un¬ 
less it be used to lighten heavy or clay soils, 
or to render a very light medium more reten¬ 
tive of moisture. Both fruits appreciate a 
fairly heavy loamy soil and an annual dress 
ing of good, rotten manure; but fine fruit may 
be grown on soil of quite a different nature 
if du© regard is paid to its preparation and 
mulching afterwards in the summer months. 
You may plant the new bushes early in No¬ 
vember. or as soon as they have shed their 
leaves.] 

Peaches and Nectarines of poor flavour. - 

I have some Peaches and Nectarines, hut they are not 
good in flavour (little better than u Turnip). A Plum 
is far and away richer.—J. W. H. 

[We are quite at a loss to account for your 
Peaches and Nectarines being so deficient in 
flavour, as not many miles distant from you 
they are thoroughly satisfactory. There 
must be some constituent necessary for the 
successful cultivation of these fruits absent 
from the soil, or it may be due to some cul¬ 
tural error; but, in the absence of particu¬ 
lars as to nature of the soil and methods 
pursued, we are unable to give a reason.] 

Apples for keeping. —Kindly give me the names 
of m\ each of keeping, dessert, and kitchen Apples? 
Mv garden—an acre in extent—is sheltered from the 
north and north east.—J. W. II. 

[Six dessert 'Apples for storing may l>e 
Cox’s Orange, Ribston, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Allington Pippin, ami 
Allen’s Everlasting. Six good cooking Apples 
for storing are Warner’s King, Bismarck, 
Golden Noble. Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder, and Alfriston. Should Warner’s 
King mature too early for von, wo should re¬ 
commend Northern Greening in place of it.] 

Grape Alnwick Seedling not setting. -The 
enclosed bunch of Grape* is from an Alnwick Seed¬ 
ling. The bunches flowered all right and set. Then, 
after thinning, only four or five berries swelled on 
every bunch, the rest standing still, as you see by 
this bunch. The Vine has never been dry,'and it has 
been well manured.—A nxious. 

[The failure to swell is due to imperfect 
fertilisation. The only difficulty with this 
Grape is that the berries fail to set unless 
artificially fertilised. This can be easily 
overcome by syringing the bunches first, 
thing in the morning when in flower with 
clear water, fertilising them when dry in the 
middle of the day with pollen from a free- 
setting variety. This syringing removes the 
gum like substance from the stigmas, which, 
if allowed to remain, prevents setting. 
Should no Vines be in flower at the time to 
provide pollen for fertilising with, a supply 
can generally be had from the early flowering 
Vines. This, if brushed into a clean, card¬ 
board box and kept in a dry place, will pre¬ 
serve its potency unimpaired for some time. 
So treated Alnwick Seedling sets freely, and 
the thinning must be done in good time. To 
do this Grape justice the bunches should lye 
well thinned and the Vines afterwards well 
fed.] wmTtnai 1 1 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Early flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums will be useful now, and mid-season 
and late varieties will follow in succession 
till the end of January. Those plants which 
are highly fed should be placed under cover 
before frost conies, or the buds and flowers 
will suffer. They will do in the orchard- 
house or in any other cool structure which 
is vacant. Soft-wooded Heaths, such as 
gracilis and hyemalis—in fact, all Heaths— 
should now lie under glass ; but though they 
are useful in the cool end of the conservatory 
when in floivcr, that is not quite the place 
for them now. A cool, light house, very 
freely ventilated night and day, will be bet¬ 
ter for all hard-wooded plants for a time. 
Some of the early flowering Azaleas, such as 
Fielder’s White and Deutsche Perle, if the 
wood has been well ripened, may be had in 
flower by Christmas, or earlier. Camellias 
which are outside should be taken to the 
conservatory at once, as the buds of the 
Double White will bo getting prominent. If 
Camellias are required to flower early, the 
wood must have been made early, and when 
getting firm placed outside in a shady posi¬ 
tion to harden. When this is done the 
plants will flower early, and white Camellias 
are useful at Christmas. But Camellias, ex¬ 
cept in a few' large gardens, seem to have 
dropped out of cultivation. The reason is, 

I suppose, because they are stiff, and not of 
much use for cutting to fill vases. There will 
nearly always be a few Roses under glass. 
Teas that were grafted last winter or early 
in spring, and which have been brought on 
quietly under glass, will now be in flower 
and bud, and continue in bloom for some 
time till the forced Roses are coming into 
bloom. With proper means at disposal 
Roses may be had all the year round. Scarlet 
Salvias arc now ready to open. Lilies may 
be had in flower all the year round by buy¬ 
ing a few retarded bulbs at the winter sales. 
Spirreas of the herbaceous or japonica sec¬ 
tion may be had in retarded roots now and 
onwards, and they are really much more 
valuable than when there is a glut of them 
in spring. Such things do not, at this sea¬ 
son, require hard forcing. Do the watering 
in the morning now. Through the winter 
give weak liquid-manure to plants making 
flower-buds. Remove all shade now, and 
thin climbers. 

Dinner-table plants.— These are generally 
drawn from the stove, and should be small, 
neat, well grown plants in 5-inch pots. 
There was a time when standard plants with 
a clear stem from 12 inches to 15 inches be¬ 
tween the pot and the brandies were in de¬ 
mand, so that a clear view across the table 
could be obtained ; but dwarf plants well 
furnished below are more appreciated now. 
Small Cocos Palms, and long, drooping- 
leaved Crotons are good, and a good coloured 
plant of Pandanus Veitchi looks well in the 
centre. Brightly-coloured Dracaenas, well- 
grown plants of Maiden-hair, and gold and 
silver Ferns are useful for a change. There 
should be plenty of plants of distinct char¬ 
acter for necessary changes. There should 
also be plenty of foliage for decoration on 
the cloth, and sometimes small, neat plants 
in thumbs and 3-inch pots are in demand 
for table decoration. Croton leaves, Smilax, 
and Asparagus are also wanted. 

Pines. September is the general month 
for overhauling Pines and renewing the 
plunging beds for the winter. Any succes¬ 
sions which require repotting will receive 
attention now. Suckers will be taken from 
old stools, and the latter thrown out to make 
room. Those plants which do not require 
repotting may have a top-dressing of best 
loam and a little old manure. As a rule, 
when watering, a little stimulant is given in 
the water. Pines from this time on through 
the winter do not want so much water, if 
plunged in a moist bed. Once, or at the 
mast twice, a week will suffice, if the plants 
get a light dewing over with the syringe 
every bright day. Shading will hardly be re 
quired. Top-dressing with old turf and 
manure may, in some cases, take the place 
of repotting. XigM- teinperukire now: 
FriH^ng-hou.sc, Gii deg|Ty ^succes¬ 


sion-house, 60 degs. to 63 degs. Ventilate 
when the thermometer reaches 75 degs. to 
SO degs. Close early with damping down. 

Strawberries for forcing.— For late work 
the plants should be potted now, so that they 
may fill the pots with roots during the 
autumn, and get the crowns ripened and 
rested. If any of the plants have developed 
more than one crown, the weakest should be 
removed with the knife, as plants with one 
good, strong crown are better for forcing 
than when the crown is broken up. In the 
latter case, the plants generally fail. The 
plants should either stand on a coal-ash-bed 
or on a hard bottom, to keep out worms. 
Keep all runners cut off, and remove all 
weeds. Strong plants of Sir J. Paxton and 
Givon’s Late Prolific may be shifted into 
7-inch pots for fruiting in May in cold-house 
or pit. Before frost comes plunge the pots 
either in ashes or leaves, and shelter them 
with some old lights in temporary frames, if 
no other provision can be made for their 
shelter. 

Planting a new Peach-house.— If the 

trees are planted in a span roofed structure 
the house should run north and south, so that 
both sides may get an equal amount of sun. 
For early forcing I should prefer a lean-to 
with a fairly good length of rafter, as then, 
perhaps, the back wall may be furnished with 
trees. If the position is well drained, the 
expense of border-making need not be great; 
but there ought to be a few loads of good 
loam and a few bushels of bones to give the 
trees a start. In the after-life of the trees 
food can be given when necessary, and it is 
generally an advantage to lift the* roots and 
work in some good loam round them. 
Peaches do not want manure, except it may 
be in the shape of a mulch in summer, but 
basic slag may be scattered over the borders 
and worked in occasionally, and something 
more stimulating in summer during growth. 
If trees which have had several years’ wall 
training are moved carefully a crop may be 
had next season. 

Winter Cucumbers. -Before making up the 
beds every bit of old soil or manure should 
he cleared from among the bottom-heat, 
pipes. If there are any woodlice or other 
insects in the house they will lie found there, 
and all cracks and crevices should be filled 
with boiling water. I do not like moss- 
litter manure, but a layer of stable-litter and 
leaves makes an excellent bed for the 
plants. The paint should lie washed with 
soap and water, and all wall surfaces lime 
washed. Strong plants only should be set 
out., and if but a moderate supply is wanted 
do not crowd the plants. From feet, to 
3 feet, apart will be a good distance, and a 
bushel of soil for each hill will be ample, ns 
top-dressing can be given when required. 
Do not stop the leaders till 6ome progress 
has been made up the rafters. Warm water 
only should be given the plants at all times. 

Cold-frames. —Many of tlipse will l>e re¬ 
quired for Violets, salads, etc., and though 
we believe in planting Carnations, if it can 
he done, early in autumn, yet some plants 
are always wintered in pots, and a frame 
will be wanted for these and a few Auriculas 
and choice alpincs, which are kept as dupli¬ 
cates. Frames are wanted for salads, such 
as Lettuce, Endive, Cress, etc. We never 
attempt to keep tender things in frames, as 
it generally ends more or less in failure, but 
Echeverias and Scarlet Lobelias will do if 
kept dry. 

Outdoor garden.— There is no better time 
than the present for moving evergreen trees 
and shrubs. If they have to Iks purchased, 
get supplies as near home as possible, and 
buy only where transplanting is carried out 
at frequent intervals. Berry bearing trees 
and shrubs, such as Hollies, Aucubas, 
Pernettyas, and the Sea Buckthorn are 
desirable. Tn the case of the Buck¬ 
thorn and Aucubos which have the stamens 
and pistils on separate plants have a few 
males among them, or there will be no 
berries. Prepare all ground intended for 
trees and shrubs by deep digging or trench¬ 
ing. The ground for forest trees should be 
well broken up some time before planting 
takes place. This is the best month for sow¬ 


ing down new lawns. Here also the land 
should he well broken up, and, if necessary, 
manured. A better, cleaner, and cheaper 
lawn can be obtained from seeds than turf. 
A little old leaf-mould or hot-bed stuff 
broken up and sifted may be used to cover 
the seeds before rolling down. The seed-bed 
should be made firm before sowing. We are 
reluctant to clear summer beds yet, but bulbs 
especially early-flowering ones, 6hould 
soon be planted. Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 
Narcissi are only effective in Grass, and they 
do well under trees where the Grass may be 
left in spring without mowing for a time. 
In planting do not aim at formal grouping. 
Bare places in the border may be filled with 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, and annuals. 
Sow Antirrhinums thinly in rather poor soil 
to be transplanted in spring. There are 
beautiful varieties of these now, both tall and 
dwarf. Have the seeds from a good source. 
Prick out Pansies and Violas as a carpeting 
for bulb beds. Double Arabis may be used 
for this purpose. 

Fruit garden. —As soon as the fruit has 
been gathered from Peach and Nectarine- 
trees cut out all wood not required for next 
year’s crop. This will help the ripening of 
the wood left. If any trees are not doing 
well, lift the roots and place some good loam 
round them, and make firm. Stone fruits do 
not want mailure, but a little old plaster or 
mortar may be added, if there is any natural 
deficiency of lime in the soil. In root prun¬ 
ing it is better to spread the work over two 
or three years. If money is to be made by 
fruit growing, the work must bo well done, 
and only a limited number of varieties 
planted.' I remember a one-Apple man in 
the past confined himself to planting Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, nnd on warm, deep soil 
Orange Pippins pay to grow. For gathering 
for sale without storing the Codlins are ex¬ 
cellent in the kitchen. For dwarf trees on 
the Paradise-stock Stirling Castle, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling, Mank’s Codlin, Worcester 
Pearmain, Lane’s Prince Albert, Allingham 
Pippin, Cellini, Bismarck, Duchess of Olden- 
berg, Warner’s King, Newton Wonder, and 
Tower of Glamis arc all good. These may 
be planted 6 feet apart, and half the trees 
taken out as soon as they approach eacli 
other, and planted elsewhere. The cheapest 
way is to buy maidens in November, plant 
6 feet apart, and in three or four years re¬ 
arrange them and give more space. This re¬ 
planting will keep the roots near the surface, 
and induce the trees to bear freely. Sur¬ 
face-rooting trees must be fed on the surface 
with rich top-dressings. Take advantage of 
fine days to gather and store fruits. There 
should be no shaking or bruising. All 
baskets should be lined with paper or leaves. 
Ventilate the fruit store. 

Vegetable garden. —Take every oppor¬ 
tunity of making provision for autumn and 
winter salads. Spare frames and cool 
Tomato-honses may be planted with Let¬ 
tuces. Lettuces and Endives which have 
been transplanted and partly grown may be 
moved into frames without receiving much 
check. Those plants which have nearly 
finished growth by the end of the month 
may be preserved by filling the spaces be¬ 
tween the plants with dry leaves. There is 
no better shelter from frost than dry leaves. 
Sow a few Lettuce-seeds of hardy varieties 
to remain in seed-bed till spring. If there 
is any scarcity of Chervil, sow a tew seeds in 
a box, and prick off into other boxes when 
ready, and grow' in frame. Since the rains 
came weeds are giving trouble, and must be 
dealt with promptly. Full grown weeds will 
ripen seeds if left on the ground. All gar¬ 
den rubbish should he exposed to fire, to kill 
seeds and insects. Clear off all exhausted 
vegetables and trench land for next crop. 
Gas lime may be applied to insect-infestecl 
land which is not under crop. Plant early 
Cabbages and fill all empty spaces thickly 
with Coleworts. Dry Parsley and store in 
wide-mouthed bottles for winter flavouring. 
Earth up Celery and Cardoons when dry. 
Remove exhausted flower-stems and heads 
from Globe Artichokes. Lift all Potatoes 
which are ripe enough. Make up Mushroom- 
beds, -indoor^. Beds also may be made out¬ 
side in the form of ridges 3 feet wide at base 
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and '2\ feet high. Shelter beds from heavy 
rains with straw covers. If there is any scar¬ 
city of suitable stable-manure, loam to the 
extent of one-fifth part may be added. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 28th.— Planted Cabbages for 
spring. Cleared off exhausted Peas and 
Beans. Planted a frame with dwarf French 
Beans. Trenched and manured a piece of 
land for Roses. Some of the forward Chrys¬ 
anthemums have been placed in a cool- 
house. Shifted on late Cyclamens and 
Cinerarias. Potted imported Azaleas and 
placed in cool north-house. Looked over late 
Grapes to remove bad berries, if there are 
any. 

September 29th .—Filled several frames with 
Violets for winter flowering. We shall also 
fill a Tomato-house with Violets as soon as 
the house is cleared of Tomatoes, which will 
be shortly. It is a low, light, span-roofed 
structure, in which Violets have done well in 
previous years. Planted a low, warm-house 
with Cucumbers for winter. Commenced 
moving some rather lnrge evergreens that 
were prepared last season by opening a 
trench round to induce the roots to make 
fibres. Put in a lot of cuttings of China 
Roses. 

September 30th .—Gathered seeds of choice 
Sweet Peas. Cleared off the old plants. 
Put cuttings of Silver-leaved Euonymus into 
boxes in frames. Thinning and tying 
Dahlias. Gathering seeds of good varieties 
of Hollyhocks. Gathering Apples and Pears, 
and finished applying grease-bands to trees 
in orchard. A correspondent asks if it will 
do if the grease is rubbed on the trunk of the 
trees without any paper or other bands. It 
will not do to omit the bands. In one case 
I know of, the trees were injured. 

October 1st .—We are potting up all tender 
plants we wish to save, including Pelar¬ 
goniums. Stone vases on the terrace are 
being cleared of Pelargoniums and filled with 
Yuccas. Grass-seeds have been sown on new 
part of lawn. The seeds were covered with 
old hot-bed manure passed through a screen. 
We are still moving evergreen trees and 
shrubs, especially several varieties of Law- 
son’s Cypress and Cedrus atlantica. The 
soil works well now. All trees are securely 
staked. 

October 2nd .—Cut Grapes from early- 
house and placed the wood in bottles of 
water in the Grape-room. The house will be 
left open now night and day till the leaves 
fall. Pelargonium and other cuttings are 
moved to shelves in cool, light house, but no 
fires will be used for such plants yet. Zonal 
Pelargoniums grown for winter flowering are 
now full of buds, and are on shelves in a light 
house, without firo for the present, as the 
flowers are not wanted yet. 

October 3rd .—Pretty well all tender plants 
have been placed under cover or are in posi¬ 
tions where tiffany or canvas can quickly be 
spread over them. Some re-arrangement 
takes place every week in the conservatory 
now—usually on a Saturday. Late Celery 
and Cardoons are being earthed up when dry 
only. Repaired Box edgings where worn 
thin. Beds are being prepared for Roses, 
especially Teas and Hybrid Teas, with a few 
dark crimson Hybrid Perpetuals. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. -The monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W., on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Charles II. Curtis 
in the chair. Four new members were 
elected, making a total of fifty-two this year 
to date. The amount of sick pay since the 
last meeting was £39 15s.' Mr. A. Iiemsley 
resigned his office on the committee, through 
pressure of business and inability to attend 
the meetings, which was accepted with re¬ 
gret, and a vote of thanks was accorded him 
for bis valuable services for several years 
past. The annual dinner will be held this 
year at the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, W.C., 
on Thursday, October 15th> at 6.30* p.mi Dr. 
Boxall, of Abinger, hai kinxll^| copgIi|<]fl>to 
preside on this occasioiV- • ^ ' k * 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
September 15th. 

There was an excellent display of flowers 
on the occasion of tire last fortnightly meet¬ 
ing, the Dahlias, Gladioli, and Carnations, 
together with a great variety of hardy 
flowers, all appearing in strong force. Some 
of these were in the hoy-day of their beauty ; 
others, as the Phloxes and the quite unpro¬ 
tected flowers of the garden, evidenced the 
violence of the recent storms of wind arid 
rain. Both Orchids and fruit were but 
sparsely represented. Among the finer 
groups staged on this occasion, the remark¬ 
able display of Dahlias, representative of all 
sections of the flower, staged by the Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, calls for special 
remark. The collection occupied a position 
at the end of the hall, and was replete with 
beautiful fresh-looking flowers in great 
variety. The arrangement was singularly 
good, and the exhibits artistically disposed, 
the feathery crimsoned sprays of the summer 
Cypress (Kochia scoparia), interspersed 
amid the flowers, adding materially to the ex¬ 
cellent result produced. Naturally, the Cac¬ 
tus varieties were strongly in evidence, and 
there was also noted a selection of the single 
Star Dahlias, the true type of the single 
varieties, the Pteony-flowered, and others. 
The Pompon varieties were especially good 
and neat, if very formal in their rounded 
character, and of these a large assortment 
was displayed. A few of the more con¬ 
spicuous of the Cactus varieties were Gazelle, 
rose-pink, with light centre; Dreadnought, 
glowing crimson ; C. E. Wilkins, salmon and 
fawn ; Caradoc, yellow; Primrose, sulphur 
and cream ; Lusitania, an intense orange- 
scarlet ; The Pilot, deep reddish-orange ; 
and Win. Marshall, light bronzy-yellow. A 
very important group, and, without doubt, 
one of the best that we have seen this sea¬ 
son, was the superb lot of Gladioli from 
Messrs. J. Burrell and Co., Cambridge. The 
spikes in the majority of cases were well- 
flowered and compact, in not a few in 
stances carrying as many as eight or ten, and 
occasionally a dozen flowers each. The col¬ 
lection was exceptionally rich in pink, white, 
and light-coloured varieties, the more in¬ 
tense shades of colour not being strongly re¬ 
presented. It was remarked, too, that a con¬ 
siderable majority of those shown were seed¬ 
lings, and while this, to some extent, maj 
account for the great vigour and freedom of 
flowering, the value of the seedling to the 
amateur for mixed arrangements should be 
obvious. The Messrs. Carter, Page and Co.. 
London Wall, had a rich display of Dahlias, 
the arrangement consisting of placing the 
varieties in circular groups in baskets and 
on raised stands, the flowers being seen to 
advantage. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a glorious display ol 
Nerine Fothergilli major, the pots of old 
established bulbs bearing many of the rich 
scarlet heads of flowers. The same firm also 
exhibited a table of cut sprays of trees and 
shrubs, and a new and highly ornnmental 
Poplar from China (Populus alba lasio 
carpa), the handsome ovate leaves, with red 
or scarlet ribs, rendering it. a conspicuous 
object. The variety received a first-claff 
certificate. A very extensive assortment ol 
vegetables was also displayed by the Messrs 
Veitch. Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had r 
showy and good lot of herbaceous things, ii 
which Lilies, Delphiniums, Pyre thrums, an<’ 
the earliest of the Michaelmas Daisies played 
an important part. Artemisia lactiflora, an 
excellent subject for the wild garden, was in 
strong force. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Son, Higligate, had a large and effective 
group of American and English Tree-Carna 
tions, Victory, Britannia, and Robert Craig 
among the scarlet shades, being excellent. 
The Dahlias from Mr. J. T. West, Brent 
wood, were an exceptionally good lot, the 
Cactus varieties and Pompons being those 
most favoured. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, were responsible for a table filled 
with such flowering plants as white and blue 
Plumbago, Bouvardias, scarlet Salvias, and 
a capital lot of Zonal Pelargoniums in single, 
double, and semi-double varieties. 

The shrub group from Messrs. Paul and 
Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, contained 


some notable and interesting plants, as, for 
example, Circidophyllum japonic urn, with 
reddish-coloured foliage, Corokia Coton- 
easter, Clerodendron diehotomum, Rosa 
sericea pteracantha, Rhus typhina laeininta, 
Buxus sinensis, a very distinct kind. Spiraea 
Aitchinsoni, a shrubby species with creamy 
inflorescences, and Euonymus latifolius in 
well-fruited examples. Some excellent single 
and Cactus Dahlias were exhibited by the 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, the 
former being particularly good. Begonias of 
the tuberous-rooted section in distinct shades 
of colour were displayed on boards by Mr. 
A. L. Gwillim, El th am, the strain being a 
very fine one. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, Surrey, filled a table with early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
Daisies, the collection including many of the 
best-known varieties. From Swanley the 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons brought Begonias 
in pots—Polar Star, white; Rosebud, a 
charming variety of salmon-pink shade; and 
the dwarf crimson-scarlet-flowered Washing¬ 
ton, which is so valuable for bedding pur¬ 
poses. Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, had a 
table of hardy flowers, as Phloxes and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, the Misses Hop¬ 
kins, Shepperton, Middlesex, bringing a 
small rockery exhibit. A capital lot of 
things was staged by Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, and in addition to a 
large variety of seasonable plants in bloom, 
the rich scarlet-flowered Gilia eoronopifolia 
made a fine display. Lvcium sinense in fruit 
was also good. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, had a pleasing variety of well-flowered 
Clematis plants, such as Nellie Moser, Ville 
de Lyon, Beauty of Worcester, a fine blue; 
Lady C. Neville, mauve ; and a very dis¬ 
tinct Gentian blue-flowered form of integri- 
folia named Durandi. A margin of Silver¬ 
leaved Euonymus was also good. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had a big 
display of seasonable hardy flowers, the new- 
double blue - flowered Michaelmas Daisy 
Beauty of Colwall, being most effectively dis¬ 
played. It is good in colour, and a decided 
gain to hardy plants. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, also brought hardy 
flowers—Kniphofias, Gladioli, early autumn- 
flowering Crocuses, Primula capitnta, Par¬ 
nassian, and many more. From Enfield the 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co. brought some 
superb Carnations, Britannia being excep¬ 
tionally brilliant and good. Some interest¬ 
ing hardy plants were displayed by the 
Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery Co., and a 
fine exhibit of Hedera dentata variegata 
came from Messrs. Pennell and Son, Lincoln. 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Co., Exeter, had 
a small exhibit of interesting plants—Nerine 
Bowden i, Dahlia coronatn, the so-called 
scented Dahlia, Colletia horrida, Clcmnlis 
grata, and C. paniculata. Messrs. Eggett, 
and Son had a few hardy Ferns, the Messrs. 
Wm. Bull and Sons staging stove plants and 
Orchids. 

The most important item before the fruit 
and vegetable committee was a collection of 
upwards of two dozen Melons from Lady 
Northeliffe, Sutton Place, Guildford (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. Goatley), the fruits being of 
good size and well displayed. Hero of 
Lockinge, Sutton’s Al, and The Peer were 
the varieties shown. 

A list of awards will he found in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Gardener s notice to leave (L. Oal ).— 

You are entitled to a month’s notice, unless 
there was any agreement (verbal or written) 
between you and your employer, to the con¬ 
trary. This is the custom in your branch 
of employment, and it has been maintained 
in several reported High Court cases. There 
is no necessnry connection between the 
periods at which wages are paid and the 
period necessary for notice to leave. You 
had better point these tilings out courteously 
to your employer, who appears to have 
treated you well up to a certain point, and 
who will no doubt arrange for you to have 
a month’s further employment under notice, 
or a month’s, wages in lieu thereof, when he 
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l<?arii9 the true position of the matter.— 

Barrister. 

Market-gardener and landlord IB. H. U.). 
—You are, of course, entitled to have 
everything carried out in accordance 
with the terms of the lease, and if these 
covenants are not performed you will be en¬ 
titled to recover damages for their breach. 
As I have not a copy of the lease before me, 
it is impossible for me to express any very 
secure opinion as to what your rights arc ; 
but it seems to me that your best plan would 
be to consult a local solicitor with a view 
to determining precisely what can be done, 
and then leave it to him to write to the land¬ 
lord’s executors, and insist upon the agree¬ 
ment being carried out, and upon your hav¬ 
ing proper compensation for any loss you 
have suffered up to the present by reason 
of the non-fulfilment of the covenants of the 
lease.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Icknicld-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, ako rabbits, at 
tlie nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent., carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office, and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
\ious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further Icussea. Letters 
ehould be sent separately. 

Chickens dying (At. Alderson ).— This is 
a cade of what i« known as “one-eye cold” 
—a very contagious form of roup, and one 
that, if not dealt with vigorously, will cause 
you an immense amount of trouble and loos. 
You must treat the birds with roup-powder 
or some other suitable medicine, and bathe 
the eye with an antiseptic lotion (coal tar or 
boracic lotion will do very well), and perse¬ 
vere with this until cured. It may bo that 
you will have to feed some of them whilst 
they are under treatment, but it is useless to 
do otherwise ; the best plan is to set about 
curing every bird as it is taken ill.— John 
Freeman. 


size of a thrush, and with a strong beak, will 
live with canaries. I cannot recall ever 
having heard of a bird from the Argentine, 
or, for the matter of that, from any other 
country, named “King of the Woods,” 
but if it is a so-called green cardinal 
(back and wings ni 06 s-greenish colour, 
with a black tuft or crest, and a 
black throat), provided the aviary is 
a fairly large one—say, 8 feet by 4 feet, and 
a height of 5 feet—and the canaries are not 
too numerous, it would not harm them. I 
have kept green cardinals for years, and 
have not found them quarrelsome. Bud¬ 
gerigars, bullfinches, and blackbirds would 
be suitable companions. If it is not a car¬ 
dinal, it. could be a tanager, but in the ab¬ 
sence of any description of plumage, it is a 
difficult matter to advise.— F. Moerschell. 

-I do not know the bird by name given ; prob¬ 
ably it is one of the numerom parakeets that hail 
from South America. What is the bird fed upon? 
If upon a mixed diet, you might try a magpie or 
jackdaw as a companion. The very best plan, how¬ 
ever, would be to show your bird to a bird-dealer, 
and get him to procure a mate—of opposite sex—of 
the same breed. If you could describe the plumage, 
we might he able to recognise the bird, and then 
answer you more fully.—J. T. Bird. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansicers are inserted in 
Gardkm.no free of charge if correspondents follow these, 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one. side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
1*liblisiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in atlditinn to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be. 
sent, to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be. replied to in the issue immediately followin i 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leave* and shoots as well as /lowers 
awl fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more, 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these, rules are. not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The diferences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three, examples'showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Mot more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


grub of one of the gall-flies—thfe Rose gall-fly (Rho- 
dites Tosae). This insect, as a rule, only attack® 
Briers. It seldom is the cause of any real injury to 
the plant, hut we have seen wild Rases growing in 
unfavourable positions so covered with it that the 
plants wore nearly dead. These calk grow at times 
considerably larger than your specimens, and have 
been found 8 inches in diameter. If you cut one open, 
you will find that it contains a number of cells, in 
each of which is either a grub or a gall-fly, according 
to. the time of year. The parent gall-fly lays her 
eggs in the stems, and .sometimes in-the stalks of the 
leaves. When ttie grubs hatch they begin feeding on 
the tissues of the plant, ‘this setting up a very pecu¬ 
liar growth, which assumes the form of a ball of 
Moss, the centre of which is more or ltes woody, and 
contains a number, of cells. These galls are com¬ 
monly know'll by the name of “ Robins' pincushions ” 
or “ Bedeguare.” The gall flies are small, four- 
winced Insects, belonging to the same family as tho«ie 
which form the different kinds of galls on the Oaks. 

Plants for small unheated greenhouse (Mis* 
K. East ).—If you need as early a display of flowers 
as passible in your unhented greenhouse, the princi¬ 
pal things you can obtain are hardy bulbs, for such 
tilings as Hyacinths, Tulips, Sc ilia sibiriea, Narcissi 
of different .sorts, and similar objects will all flower 
well in such a structure, and anticipate the usual 
season of blooming out-of-doors. Again, a few other 
hardy plants (not actually bulbs) that are often 
grown for forcing readily lend themselves to flowering 
under glass, particularly Spirts a japoniea, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and Lily of the Valley. Small shrulw, 
too, can bp recommended, such as Deiitzia gracilis, 
I). Lemoinei, hardy Azaleas of different kinds, Primus 
sinensis flore-pleno, and Spiraea confusa. Of fine- 
foliaged plants you have hut little choice, tin lew it 
he a few of the hardy Ferns. Throughout tin- sum¬ 
mer and autumn you could keep your greenhouse gay 
at very little expense with such as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsia®, Begonias, Liliums, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Dollie. Keep the ground loose and free from weeds, 
and. if possible, well mulch the surface with good 
cow-manure, and water freely if the weather is dry 
when the fruit is swelling. During the winter weak 
liquid-manure will be of great benefit.- S. L. G. D. 

— Please send the schedule, so that we may see the 
class to which you refer. Perhaps in the first prize 
lot there was more variety in colour, which was a 
point in giving the award and according to schedule, 

- — A. IIpaid. — Yos, your Onions have, unfortunately, 
been attacked by the Onion-root fimgus, us described 

in our issue of September 12th, page 108.- Flora.— 

The only thing you can do is to dig the weeds out, 
and, if this cannot be done, then you will have to dig 
over the lawn, addiug in the course of doing this 
some rotten manure and picking out all the weeds. 
Then let it stand for n few weeks to settle, after 
which make it level and firm, and resow at once with 

good Grass-seeds.- K. M .—The weed you send is 

the Equisetum. The soil is evidently very poor, and 
wants enriching. See reply to “ Flora," as to further 

treatment.- L. Fitrjohn .—You have been keeping 

your Begonias much too cold. B. Gloire do Lorraine 
inust, when growing, have a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 65 degs., and great care must be taken 
in the watering. Teignmouth .—A flow and a re¬ 
turn along the front should answer iu 'your district. 
We cannot say what the total length of piping you 
will require- may he, as you do not .give the distance 

from the boiler to the house.- F. K. .S'.—See reply 

to “J. 1). Amberley, Glos.,” re "Repotting Lilium 
uuratum," in our issue of September 19th, page 41S. 

- Auratum .—Any nurseryman who specialises in 

fruit-trees can supply cordon-trained specimens.- 

Fj. Wes ton .—Please send a few r specimens of the in¬ 
sect® you find in your Lily barrel, and we will do our 
best to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT8. 

Names of plants.— Eden.— Veronica nustrlaca 

var.- Smilar.—A poor, worthless form of the Globe 

Artichoke.- M. Smith. — At this late date it is quite 

impossible to name Roses with any certainty.— 
Robert Earle.— Please send better specimens, and 
number each one. See our rqle-s to correspondents. 
- Robert Greening.— Chrysopsis villosn.-Aura¬ 
tum.—The variety of Lilium auratum of which you 
write is evidently that known as L. auratum platy- 
phyllum virginal®. We hope to give, in an early 
issue, an article dealing with all the forms of Lilium 

auratiun.- De Pont ibus.—l,The Spindle-tree (Knotty- 

mus europieus); 2, Cornu® Mas vnriegatn; 8, Per- 

nettya mucronata.-//. Graham.—1. Spiriea media. 

syn. S. confusa: 2, Impatiens glandulifera; 8, 

Laminin niaeulatum.- G. IK. R.— 1, Fuchsia simpii- 

eicaulis; 2, Berberis vulgaris.-A'.—The Alder 

Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula).- Fowey.— Pale 

form of Cornish Heath, Erica vagans. known abroad 

as E. vagans multiflora.- Robert Ilollcy.-The 

Mczercum (Daphne Mczereum).- Chapman.— 1, Salix 

purpurea, or one of its forme: 2, Salix alba var. 

regalis.-Notice. —1, Guelder Rose (Viburnum Gpu- 

lus); 2. Ophio|»ogon Jahuran variegatuni; 3, Chrys¬ 
anthemum edgetuin; 4, Purple Oraeli (Atriplex horteu- 

sis purpurea: 5, Impatiens Sultani.- S. F.— Plant 

not recognised. Will you please send us another 
fresh specimen, fo that we may send to Kew for 

name?-.4. A.—The name is sometimes given to one 

of the forms of the Cockspur Thorn (Cratffgns Crus- 
gnlli)—described in most books on tree® and shrubs. 

Names of fruit.— M. A. B.— Apples: 1, Maybe a 

small Lord Suffield; 2. Court Pend it Plat.- J. II■ A. 

— Apples: 1, Lord Buffi eld; 4, Stirling Castle: Nos. 2 
and a are too immature to name with certainty. 
Please send specimens of these again in November, 

when we will endeavour to help you.- S. Preston — 

Apples: 2, Cox's Pomona: 8, Worcester Pearinain: 4. 

Grenadier.- Arthur Goddard.— Apple: 1, Eeklin- 

vitle Seedling- F. S. W. 5.-Apple Ecklinville 

Seedling.-,Yo Name .-**-Apple : 2, Red Astraeliuu, 


White hen (K. P .).—The cause of this 
lien’s death was tuberculosis. 1 do not think 
anything would have saved it, as the disease 
had evidently been coming on for a long 
time. I hope none of your other birds are 
affected, but as a precaution it would l>e wise 
to give some iron tonic in their drinking 
water. Do your birds get plenty of grit? If 
not, give them some. Let them have as 
great a variety of food as possible, but not 
too much in quantity. Keep them hungry 
and well exercised.— J. Freeman. 


BIRDS. 

Budgerigar (The Bracken*).- The cause 
of this bird’s death was heart failure, which 
was, probably, due to fright. At least, that 
is the most probable explanation I can offer 
of the matter. It seems very remarkable 
that you should lose the cock birds in this 
way ; but from the particulars given 1 should 
judge that these died from a different trouble 
altogether. Probably, in their case, apo¬ 
plexy, which is akin to paralysis, was the 
cause, and that would be accounted for by 
the feeding described.—J. F. 

Canary ((!. K. Slade).— The cause of this 
bird’s death was acute congestion of the 
lungs. I think you must be mistaken when 
you say that it was quite well a few hours 
before its death. From appearances, I 
should say that it had been ailing for sonic 
time, and that you, probably, did not notice 
it. If you have any further trouble, you hud 
better write me again, as it may be that 
there is tubercular trouble present, and that 
would need special treatment. You might do 
wisely to give your birds a tonic in their 
drinking water.—J. F. 

An Argentine bird. Tn the issue of 
Gardening of September 5th, Mrs. Francis 
inquires, under “ Ifirds./^if a Urttl ftfem the 
Argentine, called ‘Vyil^oT the v wl<fcl®,” the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treating a bank (G. F. Jones ).—The white 
garden Pinks will, u« a rule, thrive in almost any 
position, provided a reasonable depth of soil exists. 
Another good plant is the double-white Arabifi, while 
the whole rang* of Aubrietui® should succeed per¬ 
fectly. If you wish for an effective combination, you 
might try London Pride and Muscari eonicum. It is 
not clear from your inquiry whether you wish for an 
early effect, such as might he obtained by spring 
bedding, or whether more permanent groups are de¬ 
sired. 

Treatment of Vallota (Dollie ).—The secret of 
getting this beautiful plant to bloom freely and well 
is to induce a strong growth during the early part 
of the season, and to ripen it off well ill August, 
and the.i it seldom fails. The plant® .should be re¬ 
potted in March or the early part of April, giving 
each a pot one or two sizes larger than before. 
Push them on in a greenhouse temperature, with 
plenty of water, and at the end of July stand the 
plants out in the full sun for a month, and give 
water rather sparingly. 

Pigmy Water Lily (G. U. R .).—You should be 
able to obtain any of the small-growing Water Lilice, 
including the one recently illustrated, from any of 
the hardy-plant dealers who advertise in our columns. 
Those small-growing sorts, like the majority of the 
hardy Water Lilies, are deciduous, and would he safe 
enough in the aquarium indoors during the winter 
months. Strong, loamy soil of good quality is best, 
and if you plant the Water Lily in a pot or a small 
wire-basket, first lined internally with Moss, after¬ 
wards placing it iu the aquarium, you need have but 
little fear as to its ultimate success. You will gain 
nothing by planting it now, and the month of March 
is a good time. 

Tulips for beds (Euclid).— It- is now too late to 
attempt to raise from seeds the Forget-me-not for 
carpeting the Tulip-bed® to flower next spring, but 
you could, of course, purchase plant® for the pur¬ 
pose. Other plants likely to be of service are the 
white and red double-flowered Daisies, Arabia alhida, 
ami A. a. 11.-pi. Frequently enough, a green carpet¬ 
ing plant, like a mossy Saxifraga, is to be preferred 
to a more conspicuous flowering plant, and this last- 
named subject would be best if not allowed to flower. 
All the Pottebakker Tulips are excellent, and tall 
growing, and the white variety would look well over 
a covering of red Daisies. Rose Gris de Lin is pretty 
enough, but not distinct enough for your purpose. 
Artus, a good scarlet, is a fine bedder, and would 
look well growing from a bed of white Arabia. White 
Swan is another fine bedding Tulip. Duchees de 
Parma, red and yellow, is also good. 

Growths on wild Rose IF. M. TP.).—The 
growths you find on the wild Roee are caused by the 
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FRUIT. 

GAGE PLUMS. 

The crop of Gage Plums has, like that of 
ordinary sorts, been below the average with 
me this season, but all shortcomings in this 
direction have been amply compensated for 
by the fruits the trees have borne being very 
fine in size, and in quality all that can be 
wished for. Although there has been a 
shortage in respect of the weight of crop, 
and therefore no fruits to spare for such 
purposes as preserving, bottling, and tart¬ 
making, there has been ample for the dessert, 
and since they began coming into use there 
has not been a break in the supply. The 
season opened with Early Transparent, 
which is not only deliciously flavoured if 
allowed to hang till fully ripe, but is of hand¬ 
some appearance in its streakings and mott- 
lings of red. Then followed Oullin’s Golden 
Gage with its roundish oval, yellowish fruits, 
streaked with green, and having a rich 
flavour when not gathered too early. By 
the time these were over, the old Green Gage 
was quite ripe, and as this is known to 
everyone as the most delicious of all Plums, 
there is no need to dilate on its merits, 
further than to say, I have known this variety 
to be more highly flavoured than it has been 
this season. Before the Green Gages were 
finished, Denniston’s Superb on a wall hav¬ 
ing a north-eastern aspect was ready for the 
table. This is a good variety to hang, conse¬ 
quently the overlapping of these two kinds 
occasioned no inconvenience. At the pre¬ 
sent time I am using Transparent, a large 
round fruit, yellow in colour, marked with 
red, and having a rich delicious flavour. 
Late Transparent, which is another highly- 
flavoured Gage, will succeed the last-named, 
and so far as Gages are concerned, will bring 
the supply for this season to a close. A 
variety not included with the above, as it 
is not strictly speaking a “Gage” though 
possessing an exceedingly rich, juicy, high- 
flavoured flesh, is Jefferson. This has borne 
a fair crop, and the individual fruits have 
been finely developed. All who have the 
space at command should make a point of 
growing a collection of the Gages, as if room 
cannot be found for them on the walls, they 
may, with the exception of the old Green 
Gage, lx? grown in the form of bushes and 
pyramids. Plums do not adapt themselves 
so readily to training in espalier form as 
the Apple or Pear for instance, yet they can 
be made to succeed, and Late Transparent 
bears well grown in this way, and so would 
Oullin’s Gage, and, no doubt, others, too, if 
put to the test. The few varieties named 
above do not by any means exhaust the list, 
as Bonne Bouche, Comte d’Athem’s, Brahav’s 
Green, Guthries’ Late, Reine Claude Vio- 
lette. Golden Transparent, and Reine Claude 
de Bavnv are equally as good in every 

Google 


The mistake that so many make is in plant¬ 
ing the trees in soil of too rich a nature, with 
the result that instead of their commencing 
to bear early as they should do, their ener¬ 
gies are expended in the production of wood 
alone. Farmyard or stable-manure should 
not on any account be mixed with the soil 
at planting time, and as lime is so essential 
to enable the trees to form and perfect their 
seed-vessels, generally styled “stones,” lime 
in one form or another must be added to the 
soil, if not naturally present. For this pur¬ 
pose nothing surpasses either lime rubbish 
or bone manure, both in the form of meal 
and when crushed fine. In spite of all pre¬ 
cautions, it often becomes imperative with 
regard to fertile soils to lift and transplant 
the trees for-the first two or three years, 
before they become properly fruitful. Feed¬ 
ing from the surface, whether in the shape 
of artificial or farmyard-manures, should not 
bo done until the trees come into full bear¬ 
ing, then it will prove beneficial, and assist 
in maintaining them in a profitable condition 
for years to come. G. P. K. 

PEACHES FOR NEXT SEASON. 
There is no doubt that the present treatment 
of Peach-trees has a very important influ¬ 
ence on results for next year. Indeed, it 
might be said that the foundation of success 
—or failure—in the coming season is laid 
during the whole period of growth this sea¬ 
son, as the crop the trees bear this year, the 
amount of bearing wood laid in, and the 
whole treatment given from the opening of 
the first flower till the falling of the last leaf, 
severally and collectively, have all a certain 
influence upon the welfare of the trees in 
the immediate future. Peach-trees that are 
now cleared of their fruit will not require the 
same amount of time and labour bestowed on 
them as when the trees were in full growth, 
but their requirements must still have full 
attention in every detail. Where a house has 
just been cleared of fruit the first thing de¬ 
manding attention is the borders the roots 
occupy. Many growers withhold water en¬ 
tirely when the crop commences to ripen ; 
consequently, if the period of ripening is 
any way protracted, such borders are in abso¬ 
lute need of water by the time the last fruit 
is removed. Such dryness is conducive to 
bud-dropping in spring, a probable result 
which demands that sufficient water to tho¬ 
roughly soak the whole border be given at 
the earliest possible moment. In my experi¬ 
ence, I have not found that keeping borders 
moist during the period of ripening detracted 
in any way from the flavour of the fruit, and 
it is certainly safer to give borders a few can¬ 
fuls of water on the forenoon of a bright 
day than to allow them to become so dry that 
the crop for next season is imperilled. Dry 
borders, coupled with the drier atmosphere 
obtaining while fruit is ripening, invite an 
attack of red-spider or thnp, which, by ren¬ 
dering foliage loss able to fulfil its functions, 


also induces bud-dropping in spring. In any 
case, the borders will require water when 
crop is all gathered, and, unless the trees be 
young or but recently planted, liquid-manure, 
diluted to the colour of pale ale, may be 
given with advantage. Certainly the heaviest 
strain on the trees is over when the crop is 
matured and gathered, but the young wood 
has still to ripen up, and the buds require 
building up. 

The removal from the trees of all surplus 
and old bearing wood should next be seen to, 
as this admits more light and air to the 
shoots which are to furnish next year’s crop. 
If trees have had a proper supply of succes¬ 
sion shoots duly laid in all over their breadth 
earlier in the season, every shoot which has 
borne fruit, except such as may be required 
for extension where a tree has not filled its 
allotted space, should be cut right back to 
the point where succession shoots start from. 
Should this removal of useless wood entail 
the loss of much foliage, pruning, as it might 
be termed, should not be completed in one 
operation, the top of the tree being seen to 
at first, as growth will be more vigorous 
there. After an interval of a day or so the 
centres of the trees may be dealt with, finish¬ 
ing off with lower parts after another short 
interval. If bearing wood which was in¬ 
tended to be cut out has been properly kept 
pinched back, there should not be much foli¬ 
age taken from trees by this pruning, but if 
any quantity of these bearing shoots has been 
allowed to get out of hand there will be 
numbers of soft, sappy shoots at their extre¬ 
mities, and the wholesale removal of these at 
one operation may give a check to the trees 
which it were better to avoid. I have an 
idea, which may be wrong, that bud-drop¬ 
ping may be induced by the careless removal 
of too much healthy foliage at one operation 
at any season, whether it be disbudding in the 
early season or by pinching or pruning later. 
Whether my theory l>e correct or not, the 
spreading of the removal of useless wood over 
several days, instead of taking it out cn bloc , 
will certainly carry with it less risk of harm 
in any shape. Concurrently with this prun¬ 
ing the current year’s wood may be re¬ 
arranged to some extent where it may have 
been crowded somewhat in keeping fruit ex¬ 
posed to the light. The removal of old wood 
will afford more space in which to spread out 
young wood, and any bits of weak or badly 
placed wood should also be cut out, if they 
can be spared. 

When the pruning is finished, the trees 
should be well washed clown, and, whether 
there lie evidence of the presence of red- 
spider or not, it is good policy to give a 
good dose of some approved insecticide with 
this wash. Gishurst compound, applied at 
the strength recommended for this insect, is 
a good thing to use, as a slight deposit of 
sulphur will be left on the leaves, which will 
quickly dispose of spider. Unless in cases of 
a bad attack of this pest , one good wosh with 
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an insecticide will suffice, afterwards the 
morning and afternoon syringing with clean, 
cold water will keep foliage clean and healthy 
till its work in the economy of Nature is com¬ 
pleted, and syringing can be discontinued 
when leaves commence to drop. The fullest 
possible ventilation must be afforded onward 
throughout the autumn, and where plants 
must be stored or grown in Peach-houses in 
winter the hardiest of the.se T>nly should be 
quartered in such houses, as the less coddling 
the trees receive during winter the better for 
their well-being.—G. F., in The Scottish 
Gardener . 

GOOSEBERRY LANGLEY GAGE. 
Unlike so many of the fine old Gooseberries 
in commerce, of the parentage or origin of 
which little or nothing is known, that of 
Langley Gage, a Gooseberry of modern in¬ 
troduction, is well known. It was raised at 


Gooseberry Langley Gage. 


Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons’ nursery. 
Langley, Bucks, from a cross between Pit- 
maston Green Gage and a large, green- 
fruited variety, named Telegraph. The 
berries of Langley Gage are smooth, of 
medium size, and of a whitish-amber colour, 
and very sweet. The bush is of an upright 
habit of growth, and is a very free cropper. 
It is specially suited for gridiron or cordon 
training on a trellis, where protection from 
birds can be readily granted. The fruits 
ripen early, but will, if protected, hang un¬ 
til the middle of August, thus furnishing a 
long season. The variety was awarded a 
unanimous award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1896. 


capable of bearing several stones of fruit, but has 
never had any until this year, when it had about a 
dozen Plum*. It was well covered with blossuni, and 
promised well. The soil is strong, and has been well 
manured. Other Plums near to it do well. 1 have 
also two Washington Plum-trees of the same age. 
One is near the Green Gage, and the other planted 
in an orchard adjoining the garden. They have both 
grown into good-sized trees, but have never had 
either blossom or fruit. What would you advise?— 
Ebor. 

[Respecting your standard Green Gage, we 
think that as the tree blossomed so well, its 
failing to boar must be attributed either to 
the flowers having been damaged by frost or 
to their being immature as a result of the 
tree being in a too luxuriant condition. With 
regard to the two trees of Washington Plum, 
and the Green Gage also, the last-named 
cause is, doubtless, the reason why they have 
not fruited. The remedy in both instances 
is the same—viz., root-lifting and trans¬ 
planting them to poorer soil. If too big to 
lift, you can open a trench some 6 feet 


or 8 feet distant from the stems, 
and work the soil away from 
among the roots to within 2 feet 
of the stems. Should there be 
any very thick roots destitute of 
fibres, you may cut these back to 
about half their length. Then 
lay out the roots iu a nearly 
horizontal position, ami in dif¬ 
ferent levels, working in fine 
soil among them—particularly 
the fibrous ones—till all are 
covered, and then give a good 
soaking of water. Allow a few 
hours to elapse for the water to 
drain away, fill in the soil, make 
firm, and mulch with some short 
litter. As Gages appreciate I 
plenty of lime in the soil, you 
cannot do better than make use of old mor¬ 
tar rubble as a corrective, mixing this 
with the soil when refilling the trench. 
It was a great mistake to mix manure | 
with the staple at planting - time. You j 
would have done better to have held the 
manure in reserve, and applied it in the 
shape of a surface mulch when the trees 
began to bear full crops. A good book for 
your purpose is “The Fruit Garden,” which 
you can obtain through any bookseller, price i 
21 s. In this work every phase of hardy fruit 
culture is dealt with, while it is freely illus¬ 
trated with wood cuts, indicating how many 
of the more important details in connection 
with pruning, etc., etc., should be carried 


you are two good varieties, and in your 
locality the Peach should not fall a prey to 
mildew, as is the case iu some parts of tlie 
country. Should you w'ish for two earlier 
varieties than those named, we should re¬ 
commend Pr^coce de Croneels Nectarine and 
Alexandra Noblesse Peach ; both have very 
hardy constitutions, and are free croppers. 
Three other Nectarines are Dryden, Stan- 
wick Elruge, and Humboldt. Three other 
Peaches would be Crimson Galande, Dymond, 
and Prince of Wales, or Bellegarde may be 
substituted for the last. Of Apricots, 
Hemskirk, Moor Park, and Kaisha are all 
richly-flavoured and free-bearing sorts. 
Moor Park is much addicted to “gummosis” 
on some soils, a tree sometimes lesing one or 
more branches in a season, otherwise it is 
the best all round variety in cultivation. We 
think it only right to tell you this, in case— 
should you plant a tree of it—it may fall a 
prey to the malady. In the 
event of your rejecting Moor 
Park, .substitute New Largo 
Early for it.] 

Plum Goliath. -The present 
season appears to have suited 
this fine Plum, judging from 
dishes which have appeared at 
summer exhibitions. Though 
highly appreciated by some as 
a dessert Plum, it really be¬ 
longs to the cooking section. 
There is much difference of 
taste in regard to Plums, some 
people preferring a sweet, 
sugary fruit, others again 
choosing those having a less 
highly-developed flavour. When 
fully ripe it has a deep reddish- 
purple skin, and on the exhibi¬ 
tion table is really an attractive 
Plum. Its Reason is from the 
middle to the latter half of 
August. It has a vigorous 
habit, especially in young trees. 
1 have had maiden trees from 
the nursery with growths 7 feet 
in length, but this vigour does 
not interfere with its bearing 
once the tree attains a profit¬ 
able age. Like others of this 
class, among which may l>c 

mentioned Victoria, Pond's 

Seedling and Magnum Bonuin, 
it makes splendid preserve, and is a fine 
every day cooking Plum. I should not be 
inclined to plant Goliath to the exclusion 
of that fine Plum Pond’s Seedling, but 
where space permitted I would advocate 

both, in the form of standard or wall- 

trained trees. There may be advantages in 
the earlier maturity of Goliath over that 
of Pond’s Seedling, but that is a matter of 
eonvenience and space-. There is a thin blue 
bloom which is easily removed, much to the 
detriment of the fruit required for exhibition, 
as the loss of bloom gives it a common 
aspect in comparison with perfect fruits.— 
W. S. 

Black Currants, failure of.- 1 have charge 
of a garden with two distinct soils one is a 
very still clay, with about. 9 inches of work¬ 
able soil on the top. the bottom is very hard 
and stiff; the other part is a deep, rather 
light, dry loam, on a dry bottom. The plants 
in the former are all diseased, and must be 
destroyed. They are six years planted. Al¬ 
though liberally fed from the top annually, 
yet there is not a vigorous, healthy growth. 
The plants on the deep loam, although only 
two years planted, are everything that could 
be desired long and strong shoots, with no 
symptoms of disease. Has any of your 
readers the same experience in one garden, 
(us I would like to know if the robust plants 
will ward off the disease? Is there- not a sug¬ 
gestion in the above that povortv is the prin 
eipal cause of the disease?— T. Stratton. 
liearsde n , Glasgow. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Plum-trees not bearing.— Gan you recommend 
mo a good hook on fruit-culture—Apples, Pears, 
Plums. Strawberries, Currant*, etc.—one .suitable for 
an amateur, and viftcT* deals 
1 have a standard IJrecnj 
alxMit ten year:iayoxJ_ 


eals with Ironing, etc.? 
Ttaue planted 

g/ffodrari|jVlLnice tree, 


out.] 

Nectarines and Peaches for house wall. 

Will you kindly say which of the Nectarines ami 
Peaches you would recommend (one of each) to be 
planted against a bouse facing south? A gardener 
ha« mentioned Lcfrd Napier and Royal Georye. Also 
(jive me the names of come others—two or three 
each —and same of Apricots?—.!. W. H. 

[The Nectarine and Peach recommended 


Grafting.—Seeing a question iu a recent number 
of your paper about grafting, reminds me that 1 
should like to ask you or any of your contributors if 
you can recommend anything to take the place of 
clay or to mix with clay to prevent cracking? 1 
should think fat would do. only 1 should like to know 
-if mivmie has successfully tided it? 1 -have tried 
grafting' wax. hut ;t w.i* the mo t etickv mess 1 ever 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

P1TTOSPORUM. 

These evergreen shrubs or small trees of 
the southern hemisphere add much to the : 
interest, of outdoor gardens in the wariqer 
and seashore districts of Britain and Ireland, 
where many of them are so hardy that they I 
thrive even in exposed positions. They grow 
freely, and, if given plenty of room and some 
attention in shortening the leading shoots in 
their early stages, in a few years they form 
fine hushes furnished to the ground. While 
small they arc best grown in the home nur¬ 
sery, moving them annually for four or five j 
years, to encourage fibrous roots. Under | 
this treatment they eventually become nearly | 
double the size of such os are put at once 
into permanent places. These shrubs are I 
useful for covering walls as well ns for the 
open, and might be tried in this way in cold 
districts. They thrive in a compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, and spent manure. There are many 
kinds, but the following half dozen are 
among the best: — 

I*. Mayi blooms towards the end of April 
and early in May, the flowers being incon- 


for it grows late into the winter, and the tips 
of the shoots are sometimes injured by 
severe frost. In 

P. eugenioides, which also needs some 
shelter, the leaves are large, 5 inches long 
and an inch wide, and of a light yellowish or 
grey-green colour. The flowers, borne in 
clusters, are creamy white and fragrant. It 
comes from New Zealand, where the Maoris 
are said to use the bruised leaves and flowers, 
mixed with fat, to anoint their bodies. 
P. e. variegatum is much hardier than the 
type, and one of the best and handsomest 
of variegated shrubs. It is of compact 
growth, needing but a small space and little 
pruning. The leaves arc large, and their 
white centre beautiful in contrast with the 
dark stems. 

P. Tobira, a flowering shoot of which we 
figure to-day, from a photograph taken in 
Mr. Chambers’ garden, at Haslemere, unlike 
the others—which come from Australia and 
New Zealand is a native of Japan, and the 
best known of all. Along the south and 
west eoa.sts of Britain it is hardy almost 
everywhere, resisting anything under 110 clegs, 
of frost, and flowering freely during sum¬ 
mer ami autumn. The leaves are deep green, 


M. de Vilmorin, at Les Barres, in France, a 
specimen of it last June was quite striking 
from the number of seed-pods it carried, 
each densely covered with reddish bristles. 
The plant has every promise of becoming a 
first class hardy spring flowering shrub for 
British gardens. It is worth noting that at 
Kew this plant has been readily propagated 
by grafting the young shoots on to the roots 
of the common Mock Acacia .—The Field. 

Maw's Heath (Erica Maweana).—Although 
not to be classed among the true varieties, 
Erica Maweana is yet scarce enough to be 
considered a plant worthy of attention in 
this respect alone; while, even were it 
as plentiful as our common Heaths, it would 
deserve appreciation for its beauty alone. 
So far as I am aware, its origin has not 
been recorded; but the opinion expressed in 
the “Dictionary of Gardening,” that it is 
probably a hybrid, is likely to be correct. 
The question of its origin, however interest¬ 
ing in itself, is trivial compared with that 
of its value in the garden, and there cannot, 
I think, be any real difference of opinion re¬ 
garding this. It is a really ornamental 
Heath, making scini-erect and very orna¬ 
mental bushes of soft and delicate-looking 



Flowering shoots of Pittoaporum Tobira. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


spicuoiis, though borne in great quantity. In 
colour they are* a dark chocolate purple, and I 
towards evening emit a strong lioney-like 
fragrance, which may be detected often 
50 yards away, though during the daytime it 
is so faint as to be hardly perceptible. 

P. Colensoi is one of the most beautiful 
evergreen shrubs we possess, the habit of the 
plant, though dense, being light and graceful. 
When in vigorous growth it makes shoots 
2 feet long in the season, notwithstanding its 
lateness in starting into growth. The leaves 
nre small, silvery-green, and contrast charm¬ 
ingly with the deep black stems. At Castle- 
wellan, Co. Down, this has resisted the 1 


severest frosts and the roughest gales. 

P. undulatum is the most vigorous of all 
the kinds, with leaves of a bright glossy 
green, and easily distinguished by their 
wavy outline. The flowers are of a light 
purple colour, and arranged in clusters of 
three. It is a good shrub for exposed situa¬ 
tions or as a shelter for more delicate thiugs, 
and deserves to be far more widely known. 

P. nigrescens seems to come between P. 
Mayi and P. Colensoi. The leave© are of 
medium size and bright glossy green upon 
black stems. It is a fast growing plant, re 
quiring some shelter ^ ’ 


mjvarn^^i|t^?ts, I 


thick, glossy, and evenly rounded, and the 
flowers creamy-white, about an inch across, 
come as clusters at the tips of the shoots and 
with a strong scent of Orange-blossom. It 
begins to flower while quite small, and, 
grown as a pot-plant under glass, is often in 
bloom in February. It is of a stiffer growth 
than the rest, rarely exceeding 10 feet to 
12 feet, unless against a wall, where it may 
reach 20 feet or more. 


NOTES AND TIEPLIES. 

Robinia Kelseyi. This is a new species of 
Mock Acacia which was discovered and intro¬ 
duced in 1901 by the mirseryninn Mr. II. P. 
Kelsey, of Boston, U.S.A., from whom a 
plant was purchased for Kew. In habit it 
resembles R. hispida, but it is a more com¬ 
pact grower, and the flowers are not so large. 
According to Mr. Kelsey, it forms a com¬ 
pact shrub, but, judging by its behaviour at 
Kew, where it has grown freely and flowered 
beautifully in mid-June, it is not unlikely to 
assume the proportions of a small tree. 
When in flower it is a really beautiful object. 
There is a good picture of it in the Septem¬ 
ber number of the Botanical Magazine, 
where we are told that in the garden of 


deep green foliage, with many very large 
purplish-crimson flowers, -in good clusters. 
It flow’ers freely, and is perfectly happy in 
my garden on a low mound, where such 
Heaths as the varietievS of E. tetralix, E. car- 
nea, E. mediterrain?a, E. hybrids, and others 
of the race flourish in full sun. Even now', 
in the middle of September, there are flowers 
on the bush, and very pleasing indeed these 
are, although other Heaths are more freely 
in flower. We ought to make much greater 
use of such Heaths as Erica Maweana, 
which blooms at a time when dwarf flower¬ 
ing shrubs are none too plentiful, and when 
many rock-garden plants have gone out of 
flower. Bushes of E. Maweana from a foot 
to a foot and a half high are most delightful, 
and no good rock-garden from whence lime¬ 
stone is absent should bo without a full re¬ 
presentation of this and other autumnal- 
flowering Heaths. E. Maweana is increased 
by division of established plants or by 
striking the tips of the branches under gla66. 
—S. Arnott. 


Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3id.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be" had of all newsagent*, or of the Puh- 
1 i.sh|er, post free, for 2 3. 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

I want to force some crowns of Lily of the Valley 
that are in the around in clumps, and have been for 
years, and to get them into bloom in the middle of 
March. How must 1 proceed —when must 1 lift and 
pot them, how many to a 5-inch pot, and the com¬ 
post, treatment, etc.? 1 have a heated, epan roofed 
green house.— II f.r y ns. 

[We take it you have a greenhouse with a 
moderate amount of heat, and that you could 
apply bottom-heat if net ?ssary. \Ve have 
to assume, too, that the clumps are in such a 
state of health and vigour that forcing may 
ho carried out with the probability of suc¬ 
cess. We mention this because you speak of 
“clumps,” and say these have been for years 
in the ground. This, however, is not in their 
favour, and unless the plants have flowered 
well and freely each year, you will, of neces¬ 
sity, have to make a rigid selection of the 
crowns. Of this, however, you will be the 
better judge. If the plants have flowered 
freely in the ground, you might even pot them 
up in small clumps, but we do not recom¬ 
mend it. In all the circumstances, therefore, 
we think you had better lift a portion of the 
clumps any time in October, and if the soil 
will not come away easily, soak the clumps in 
a pail of water or a bath for a few hours to 
get the soil clear away, when you will be 
able to separate the crowns the more readily. 
Only the largest crowns- and such as approxi¬ 
mate to the size of a cedar-wood pencil—will 
be of service to you. A good forcing crown of 
Lily of the Valley should be short, thick, and 
blunt-ended; and of such crowns a 6coro may 
be readily accommodated in a 5 inch pot, or 
by allowing more room, a dozen would make 
a nice display. A convenient way of dealing 
with these single crowns is to arrange them 
neatly in a bunch to one level, tie a string 
about them, and pot them bodily, just as 
they are, so arranging the crowns that their 
tips are level with the rim of the pot. Ordi¬ 
nary sandy loam or Cocoa-nut-fibre will serve 
as the potting material, making it moderately 
firm, and shaking it well in among the crowns. 
When potted, stand in a frame or sheltered 
place, water thoroughly, and presently cover 
(5 inches deep with coal-ashes or fibre. Thus 
treated, they will be safo enough till the 
middle of January without attention. Your 
next move will depend entirely upon the con¬ 
venience at your disposal for forcing. In a 
greenhouse with a close frame on a bottom- 
heat of 70 degs., these things may be had in 
bloom in about twenty-one days from the date 
of introduction to the bottom-heat. If you 
have not this, the next best thing will be a 
box 1J feet deep, placed over the hot-water 
pipes, and covered by a board and sack to 
ensure darkness. In the box, a layer of Moss, 
fibre, or short manure should be placed for 
holding the moisture, then set the pots in 
close together, and finally give a good water¬ 
ing and cover them deeply with Cocoa-nut* 
fibre. With this treatment, the plants, in a 
temperature of 60 degs., would take a month 
nt least before flowering. You would have to 
watch the growth, and when it appeared near 
the lid of the box, remove the lid and the 
fibre from the plants, returning the latter to 
their place again till finished off and in good 
flower.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Patrie. —This fine new winter 
flowering Begonia, raised by M. Victor 
Lemoine, of Nancy, by crossing B. 6ocotrana 
with a tuberous, velvety-leaved, yellow- 
flowered variety called B. Pearcei, resembles 
B. Gloire de Lorraine, but is more vigorous 
and compact, and the leaves also are larger 
and more solid and fleshy, the flowers besides 
being more vivid in colour. Its culture also 
is easier. The inflorescences, with their grace¬ 
fully arched extremities form a dome like 
covering. The flowers, which are all male 
and four petal led, are nearly as large as those 
of B. Gloire de Lorraine, the colour salmon- 
copper, with crimson shading. The blooms 
are so numerous that a plant some 10 inches 
high and of equal width bears several hun¬ 
dreds at a time. ZTO flowers are] very last- 

[ Go 


ing and, as in the ease of B. Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine, never fall, but remain fresh in 
clusters lasting for a month or more before 
fading. It blooms in November and April. 
The various qualities enumerated make it 
a very valuable plant, and one with a great 
future, bidding fair to rival the marvellous 
B. Gloire de Lorraine. Ic Jardin, 

Wintering' pot Auriculas. —Will you please say 
what would ho the best time to place indoors in 
eool greenhouse a set of Auriculas in pots to bloom? 
In the spring of 190" 1 sowed two packets of seed. 
This spring about forty of the seedlings bloomed, 
some with flowers up to 2 inches across. The best of 
them 1 kept in the pots, and they have been stand¬ 
ing in garden all summer, slightly shaded by trees. 

1 have now washed the pots and removed all had 
foliage, and placed them on elevated boards in full 
sunshine until l take them under cover. I have only 
enough heat to keep frost from killing a few Pelar¬ 
goniums, and I shall place the Auriculas iu tlie 
coolest place. Some of the Auriculas are blooming 
now. Shall I remove these flowers? 1 have 4UU plants 
in all from this one cowing. I am pleased with uiy 
Auriculas. The blooms are so diversified in colour, 
and they range from the size of a shilling up to 

2 inches each individual bloom. The raising from 
seed is so simple that I would strongly recommend 
readers of Gardening Illustrated, if they want a 
garden of sweet-smelling flowers and pleasing to the 
eye, to try and grow Auriculae.—M. P. L. E. 

[We heartily reciprocate your enthusiastic 
praise of Auriculas in pots, especially for 
amateurs. The plants arc very hardy, they 
are enduring, easily divided, when thus in¬ 
creased, or, as in your case, raised from seed. 
That you should have 400 plants from one 
sowing made in the soring of last year, the 
seed costing, probably, not more than a 
shilling or two, affords conclusive proof of 
the profitable nature of your transaction. 
Like you, we wish to see thousands of 
amateurs who have but small gardens, and, 
perhaps, but a little greenhouse or frame, 
grow Auriculas in pots largely. They may 
retain the best of their seedlings in pots, and 
as they grow divide and repot them from year 
to year, and the less effective ones may be 
planted out into the garden borders, where 
they will do well. We assume yours are of 
what is known as the border section, as 
these grow strong, and have flowers in many 
colours. The choice show section is very 
beautiful, and the best of the alpines are even 
more beautiful, but both have to be- obtained 
in named varieties, and need more careful 
treatment than does the border section. We 
advise you to allow your plants to stand out, 
getting all sunshine and exposure- possible till 
quite the middle of November. In dry 
weather water liberally, ns the plants are 
evergreen. If a few show bloom sufficiently 
well to make it worth while, stand those in 
the coolest part of your greenhouse. A cold- 
frame over which a mat or two can be thrown 
on hard, frosty nights suits the plants better 
than a greenhouse having warmth, as a little 
dry heat is apt to breed aphis on the loaves. 
In all cases that pest should be looked for, 
and, if found, brushed out with the nid of 
clear water. We trust as an amateur you 
will endeavour to improve your stock. Seek 
for large, bright, well-formed flowers, borne 
on stiff, erect stems. Those are features 
which need developing. Far too many 
strains of border Auriculas have flowers of 
dull, washy colours, and are not beautiful.] 

Bouvardias in the greenhouse.— In the 
greenhouso at Kcw there is already a very 
attractive group of Bouvardias, which serves 
to show the value of the different varieties 
at this season, and not only now, but for some 
time to come, will they be very beautiful. 
Chief among those represented stands out 
that known as Bouvardia Humboldti corymbi- 
flora, which, in general appearance, is widely 
removed from most of the others. It is of 
rather upright growth, with quite smooth 
leaves, and terminal clusters of very long- 
tubed white flowers, which possess a delicious 
Jasmine-like fragrance. This is earlier in 
blooming than the coloured varieties—indeed, 
good examples, full of flower, may be ob¬ 
tained by the month of August. A variety 
known as Humboldti grandiflora has the in¬ 
dividual flowers even larger than the other. 
This is also in bloom in the Kew collection, 
so that the difference between the two can be 
noted. The earliest of the red-flowered 
kinds, known as King of Scarlets, forms a 
suitable companion to the preceding. The 
individual blooms of this are large, light- 
scarlet in colour, with an almost, white 


tube. This is a garden form, raised in 
Australia. Other varieties represented at 
Kew are: Maiden’s Blush, pink; alba odo- 
rata, white flushed with pink on the out¬ 
side ; and President Cleveland, the finest of 
alL the bright scarlet kinds. By some culti¬ 
vators Bouvardias are planted out-of-doors 
during the summer, and lifted just as the 
buds develop; blit under this treatment they 
often lose many leaves, so that in most cases 
they are now grown altogether in pots.—X. 

Lantanas in beds. —As a plant for the window 
or greenhouse, the Lantana is known less than it de¬ 
serves to be, and as a plant out-of-doors It is seldom 
met with. It does remarkably well when planted out 
on a sunny border, the shoots being pegged down 
much in the same way as n Verbena. Plants may bo 
struck from cuttings in March and April, and can 
be planted out at the end of May, and a few old 
plants kept throughout the winter are all that are 
needed for propagation.—WOODBAST wick. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Ox alis floribunda. — Tlic rose - coloured 
form of this, which in this district is com¬ 
monly called the Shamrock, although quite 
distinct from the famous Irish plant, is one 
of the showiest as well as one of the most 
manageable window plants iu cultivation. 
Its culture is so simple that it is hardly 
necessary to give any instructions; but what 
1 would like to direct attention to is that it 
can be made to play an important part in the 
autumn decoration of windows. The natural 
flowering time of this Oxalis is during the 
summer months, but I have, at time of writ¬ 
ing (September 10th), some plants of both 
pink and white in full bloom, and very nice 
and cheerful they look, and will last in full 
beauty several weeks. Owing to want of 
space, these plants were stood under a stage, 
and had very little attention, being watered 
occasionally only. Early in July they were 
taken in hand, were watered now and then 
with liquid-manure, the consequence being 
that they arc in full bloom when Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and other things are going over. 

Watering. —Much less water will Ik? 
needed now. Fuchsias should only have 
enough to keep the wood from shrivelling, so 
that they go to rest gradually and naturally. 
If allowed to remain for some days in a very 
dry condition, they will break feebly in the 
spring. Zonal Pelargoniums should be 
allowed to become dry before watering. 
Diminishing the amount of moisture will 
cause the stems to become harder, and. 
therefore, less liable to damp in winter. 
Plants that it. may be desired to keep should 
be potted half a dozen in a 6 inch pot, giving 
good drainage and cutting them back rather 
hard. They should have one good watering 
to settle the soil round the roots, and if 
placed in a cool room will need no more—in 
fact, must havj no more - water during the 
winter. In this way 80 j>er cent, will come 
through. Ferns, like other things, will need 
much less moisture, but they must on no 
account be allowed to become very dry. The 
beautv of Ferns, in addition to their grace of 
growth, is in their delightfully fresh verdure, 
which suffers much when the roots are not 
kept moist. Examine each plant carefully 
every day when they are in heated rooms, and 
every two or three days when they arc placed 
in cool apartments. Chrysanthemums are 
very welcome during the late autumn months, 
but should not. be put indoors until the buds 
are swelling freely. A good place for them 
up to the middle or end of October is under 
a wall, fence, or hedge. Two or three stakes 
and a mat or piece of canvas will keep off all 
the frost that, we are likely to have at that 
time of year. In cool rooms where air is ad¬ 
mitted on favourable occasions, they will ex¬ 
pand their blooms very well, and, with a 
choice of suitable varieties, it is easy to have 
a nice display up to Christmas. 

Byfi.eet. 
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RO8E8. 

ROSE MRS. AARON WARD. 

This, raised by M. Pernet-Ducher, is very 
distinct, both in flower and growth. Under 
glass its blossoms remind one of those of 
Lady Roberts, excepting that the form is not 
quite so beautiful in the bud. Mrs. Aaron 
Ward has a very distinct blossom, the petals 
prettily reflexed, of a whitish or cream 
colour, whilst the inner petals are of a rich 
Indian-vellow. Dike many of the Hybrid 
Teas, the colour is variable—some flowers on 
a plant may be nearly all of tho creamy- 
white tint, whilst the others are mainly 
Indian-yellow. I think this variability is one 
of the least attractive features of a Rose, 
for one is never sure what colour effect on© is 
going to obtain. I would much rather the 
colours were decided. However, this defect 
sometimes vanishes with age of plant. I can 
recommend Mrs. Aaron Ward as a goed 


ROSE ALBERT STOPFORD. 

Those who admire Roses of the General 
SchabUkine typo would do well to procure 
the above beautiful variety. It possesses 
such a firm petal that the flower has the ap¬ 
pearance of being moulded in wax. This 
feature is very valuable, for as this Rose, in 
common with General Schablikine and 
others, is peculiarly an autumn-flowering 
variety, the blossoms have a wonderful last¬ 
ing property. The colour of Albert Stop 
ford is a bright carmine-rose, with a silvery 
shading merging into a salmon-pink. Al¬ 
though such Roses as this make no claims to 
exhibition standard, they arc, nevertheless, 
valuable for the garden, and quickly develop 
into huge bushes. Of course, there should 
be a good depth of soil to start with ; then 
the plants go on and grow unchecked. It is 
the check the roots receive when they touch 
the unbroken subsoil that is responsible, in 
my opinion, for many failures. As most of 
our Tea Roses are on the seedling Brier, 


new Roses, of which little has yet been 
heard. Its colour is brilliant carmine, tinted 
with madder-red, and sometimes shaded with 
silvery-white. 

Anne Leyoues is yet another of these 
sturdy Teas that must eventually become 
largely grown, although wc may never see the 
blooms at a show. It is in the vigour and 
hardiness of their growth that these Roses 
excel. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for steep bank. —I have a bank, about 
12 feet from top to bottom, and about 35 feet long, 
facing south, and which is at present laid down to 
Grass. I should like to convert it to a bank of Roses, 
and should be glad if you would say what sorts to 
plant in order to make the best of it. The soil is 
a marly loam. Would ramblers do. or what others 
are suitable for pegging down?—G. F. Jones. 

[The Wichuraiaua Roses are, undoubtedly, 
the very best for running u[> banks. They 
will mnko enormous growths in a single sen"- 
son. We should advise you to plant at the 
base of the bank, and about 4 feet 
apart, A few plants could bo 
planted oil the bank about half- 
way up, in order to obtain a 
quicker effect, although those at 
the base would reach the top in a 
year or two. Own-root plants are 
much the best for the purpose. As 
the bank is covered with Grass, it 
would be advisable to put a few 
zinc hoops about 1 foot from the 
Grass, on which the growths could 
be trained. This would prevent 
the Grass from choking the 
growths at first. Later, when they 
have become established, the bank 
will be quite covered with the 
Roses. The original type of the 
Wichuraiana makes a fine effect 
when its pure white blossoms are 
produced at the end of July, and 
the fragrance from such a bank is 
delightful, and the shining effect 
of its beautiful foliage very effec¬ 
tive. There is now a goodly num¬ 
ber of varieties of varying shades 
flowering at different times which 
you might prefer to plant. Some 
of them have buds and blossoms al¬ 
most equal to Tea Roses, and they 
arc very hardy. A dozen good sorts 
are: Jersey Beauty, Gardenia, 
Wichuraiana rubra, Elise Robi- 
clion, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Joseph Billiard, Edmond ProuRt, 
and Ferdinand Roussel.] 


Rose Mrs. Aaron Ward. 


Rose for forcing or for the open garden, and 
0110 that will always yield shapely button¬ 
hole flowers, and plenty of them. It is a 
much more profuse blooming kind than many 
of the Hybrid Teas, and the plant is of com¬ 
pact growth. 

We are having so many of these orange and 
ochre-coloured Roses now that tho difficulty 
is to know what to discard. One could make 
a most delightful group of them by planting 
several kinds in one large bed, and I would 
suggest an arrangement something as fol¬ 
lows : —Standards on pillars of Mme. Hector 
Leuiliiot, Mme. Charles Mounier, and 
Billiard et Barre. Tho above could be 
grouped in the centre or dotted over a large 
bed. If in the centre, surround with a ring 
of Melanie Soupert, Mme. Ravary, Edu 
Meyer, Jenny Gillemot, and Prince de Bul- 
garie, with a circle of Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Joseph Hill, Ferdinand Batel, Instituteur 
Sirdey, Mme. E. Boullet, Marquise de 
Sinety, and Paul Led*' 
of Le Progrfes. 


d^"^ith an outeb ri 
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this deep rooting stock naturally requires a 
well worked soil, and where this is present 
the autumnal display is usually most profuse. 

Corallina is a Rose after the same type, 
but freer, if anything. It will develop into 
ft fine, tall plant that presents a noble ap¬ 
pearance when freely grouped. The lobster 
or coral-red of its flowers produces a welcome 
bit of colour among so many of the paler 
tints. Strange that these Roses are of little 
value as summer bloomers, tho thin flowers 
being unable to withstand the trying tem¬ 
perature. Corallina is a beautiful sort to 
plant against a moderately high wall—say, 
one about 8 feet high—and it is also useful 
for clothing tho upright portions of a 
pergola. 

Mrs. A. Byass is another excellent and 
hardy Tea Rose of which not much is known, 
but it deserves a wider popularity, for it 
sends up splendid, sturdy growths, crowned 
with very beautiful blossoms of a peculiar 
madder-rose colour. 

Florence Tron is one of M. Nabonnand’s 


Rose Mme. Berkeley.— It is diffi¬ 
cult to describe the colour of this 
Rose as seen in the autumn 
months. In my opinion, it equals 
G. Nabonnand for beauty, and it 
oven surpasses the latter in the 
erectness of its flower-stems and 
tho compactness of its growth. 
The colour is a fawn-white, shaded 
with creamy-pink and buff, and 
usually one or two of the outer 
petals are heavily splashed with 
rosy-crimson. It is the petals of 
tho Rose that command our ad¬ 
miration, they being so large and beautifully 
fashioned, although compared to a show Tea 
very few in number. It is, however, this 
semi-double character that makes the Rose 
so fine in autumn. It was raised by M. 
Bernaix, and introduced in 1899. This Rose 
is being utilised by hybridisers, and it has 
already produced a charming seedling in 
Nellie Johnstone, which is really a pink form 
of Mme. Berkeley, retaining the same bold 
petals, delicate fragrance, and erect habit.— 
Rosa. 


Rose Comtesse Emmeline de Cuigng. I 

think this is one of M. Nabonnand’s best in¬ 
troductions, yet it is almost unknown. Its 
blossoms are quite as full as those of Mme. 
Lambard, and it is a flower something of 
that style, but of a warmer colour. There 
are quite a rich salmon-orange shade in the 
inner petals, and a brilliant tone of crimson- 
rose on the outer petals. This is a Rose that, 
probably, few people grow, and yet it is far 
ahead of some kinds very much praised. I 
am afraid we are allowing too many of the 
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flimsy Roses, simply because they are new, to 
crowd out more worthy sorts. The true 
Rose-lover does not care from whence they 
come, provided they grow and bloom well, 
and have good qualities that fit them for our 
English gardens. Unquestionably, some of 
the little-known Teas rank very highly as 
autumnal-blooming sorts.— Rosa. 

Companion Roses to Mme. Abel Chatenay.— 

I am making four beds of Rose3 in an enclosed 
garden, and wish them to be as much as possible of 
the same shade of colour, shape, and growth as Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, which is to occupy one bed. I am 
hesitating between the following, but have not seen 
nil *»f them: Joseph Lowe, Mme. Segond Weber, 
Elizabeth Barnes, Countess of CJosford, and Lady Ash- 
town. I shall be very glad if you wiU tell me which 
would be the best. I like the reflexed shape and 
salmon colouring of Mme. Abel Chatenay, and should 
also prefer a free-growing and late-blooming Rose. 
In another bed I propose to plant Marquise de Sinety 
and Instituteur Sirdey. Which is the taller and 
would make the better centre? The beds are too 
small to admit of more than one sort being planted 
in each.—L ady Bee. 

[Few Roses can be compared to Mme. Abel 
Chatenay in alL points, but wo think you will 
not improve upon Mme. Segond Weber, 
Elizabeth Barnes, and Lady Ashtown. These 
would make four splendid beds. Countess of 
Gosford is very good, but it has a loose flower 
something of the Killarney type, and its 
colour has more salmon in it than Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. Joseph Lowe would be splendid 
from a colour point of view, but, being a 
sport from Mrs. W. J. Grant, it does not 
possess outdoors such vigour as you would 
require. Some lovely companions to Mme. 
Abel Chatenay would be Mme. Leon Pain, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mme. Edmce Metz, nnd 
Mrs. Harvey Thomas. If you do not know 
these, we think you should see them before 
making your decision. As regards the bed of 
Marquise de Sinety and Instituteur Sirdey, 
the latter should go in the centre, although 
there is not a great difference in its vigour, 
but it is a little more erect in growth.] 

Roses for greenhouse roof.—1 want four Roses 
for my greenhouse, and shall be very much obliged 
if you could assist me in my selection. The house is 
heated in winter to keep out frost, and the border is 
made up of carefully prepared soil. 1 have at pre¬ 
sent growing on the roof: Niphetos, Fortune's 
Yellow, Kaiseriu Augusta Victoria, and Caroline 
Test-out. Most of these are on tall standards, which 
carry the heads well above the stage, and all grow 
well. I have still space for four, and am anxious to 
get tw> yellows and two crimsons. I have tried 
Mardehal Niel for many years without success, canker 
killing the plants after the second year. 1 have not 
yet, however, tried it as a standard. Would you 
recommend it in this way as one of the yellow*?— 
J. G. L. 

[As you desire two yellow varieties, we j 
think you would do well to have one of them j 
Mareehal Niel. It succeeds splendidly as a 
standard; indeed, this is the best form in 
which to grow this lovely Rose. It is. as you 
know, a very strong grower, and will need 
keeping in bounds, or it will usurp all the 
roof. You can, however, confine it to three 
or four rods, and when the tree is well estab¬ 
lished in the border you can cut back the 
rods after flowering, and train up young rods 
to take their place. Another fine yellow 
would be Perles des Jardins, the ordinary 
dwarf form—not the rampant climber, un¬ 
less your greenhouse is a very lofty one. 
This ordinary form will cover a considerable 
portion of the roof in a short time, nnd it 
will need very little pruning. We always re¬ 
commend these; less vigorous Roses instead of 
the rampant climbers for ordinary green¬ 
houses, as one obtains a continuous supply of 
buds from these, whereas from the climbing 
sorts there is only one crop of any account. 
For the reds, Richmond should be one, and 
we think Liberty the other. Rhea Reid will 
be a grand reel for winter forcing, but you 
cannot yet obtain it in standard form, but 
you might plant out a bush to sec how you 
like it, or plant it against the wall. Climb¬ 
ing Liberty will be a valuable acquisition, 
but in this case we question whether stan¬ 
dards arc yet available, but as its growth 
is so vigorous, a plant would soon make good 
headway upon the roof. If canker should 
threaten the Mareehal Niel, try the plan of 
making a slit with a penknife down the bark 
from the head to the root. This will often 
check the canker.] 

Pruning Roses (H. B.).—It would be better to 
leave the pruning until second week in March: then 
cut back to about. 9 inches from their base, unless 
you ipquire tall husheyffilfckly. In thatlcase, retain 
the ll»s from la inches in frflg* 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Chrysanthemums—dwarf plants. —Where 
many plants are cultivated for the produc¬ 
tion of large blooms it very often happens 
that the points of the shoots get broken off. 
Instead of wasting 6uch pieces of growth 
dwarf plants can be made from them of 
various heights from 6 inches to 1 foot. These 
will give one large bloom, each plant requir¬ 
ing but a small pot, and being extremely use¬ 
ful for decoration in a variety of ways. At¬ 
tractive flowers can be had from plants grow¬ 
ing in pots 2£ inches in diameter, but where 
larger blooms are desired, pots 4£ inches 
across are better. So useful are such plants 
found for indoor decoration in vases, that 
means are annually provided to secure a lot 
of such by cultivating an extra number of 
the large plants for the express purpose of 
providing cuttings. Another method of pro¬ 
viding a stock is by growing an extra shoot 
to the plants beyond the orthodox three. If 
this plan is followed, no harm is done to the 
plant, and material is provided at but little 
trouble. From the first to the last week iu 
August is the best time to insert the cut¬ 
tings ; if taken earlier, they are apt to be¬ 
come too tall to be so useful, and if taken 
much later the flowers are necessarily much 
smaller. Dibble the cuttings firmly into 
sandy soil, using 2J inch pots, one cutting in 
each. Plunge the pots in a gentle bottom 
heat; a partly-spent hot bed answers very 
well. Shade carefully from the sun, and 
syringe the foliage every afternoon. The best 
position for them after they have rooted is 
on a shelf close to the glass in a cool-housc ; 
the strongest plants ought to be shifted into 
larger pots, using rich soil and potting firmly. 
While growing in these small pots abundance 
of moisture will be required at the roots to 
prevent the loss of the lower leaves. Almost 
any variety is amenable to this treatment, 
but the Japanese kinds are, perhaps, the 
best, preference being given to those that are 
not weak in the peduncle. While the buds 
are swelling abundance of liquid manure 
should be given them to assist the develop¬ 
ment of the florets to their fullest extent. 

Early Chrysanthemum Colden Clow.— At 
the first meeting of the floral committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society there 
were very few new varieties. A new sort 
bearing the above name was, however, 
worthy of notice. It is a medium sized 
bloom of Japanese incurved form, the florets 
being of medium width and of good sub¬ 
stance. As a disbudded bloom for market 
we should regard this new Japanese variety 
with favour. The colour is really a soft 
canary yellow, so that the descriptive name 
is a misnomer. The floral committee thought 
so too, and suggested the name should be 
altered. Some thought the name Canary 
Bird more appropriate. Mr. W. J. Godfrey, 
Exmouth, the exhibitor, says if the plant be 
disbudded early, good blooms may be had 
quite early in September, and if left to grow 
naturally and flower on terminal buds the 
plant comes into bloom in late September, 
when it is very pretty. —C. A. H. 

Mildew on Chrysanthemums is the worst 
pest Chrysanthemum growers have to con¬ 
tend with. It makes its appearance in small 
spots on the leaves at all stages of growth, 
especially in damp, sunless weather towards 
the end of summer. It very often occurs 
that the leaves of Chrysanthemums are 
affected on their underneath side long before 
the pest is apparent. In cases of this kind 
the plants suffer before the mildew is de¬ 
tected, and what is more, the parasite, 
when once firmly established, is difficult to 
eradicate by the usual remedies of sulphur, 
etc. By far the best cure for mildew’ is one 
made up in the following way : Place 2 lb. of 
sulphur and 2 lb. of lime which has not been 
slaked in 10 quarts of water, and boil for 
twenty minutes. For syringing on the plants 
use two wineglassfuls of the mixture to four 
gallons of clean, cold water. A syringe with 
the j6t affixed, causing a single stream, is the 
best method of applying the liquid. By plac¬ 
ing the forefinger over the orifice the liquid 
can be directed upwards and spread over the 


plant where required. In very bad cases the 
beet way is to lay the plants on their sides 
and thoroughly drench them all over. 


FERNS* 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving the Male Pern. — I have a couple of 
rows of the ordinary Male Fern, which have occupied 
the 6amc position, undisturbed, for upwards of 
twenty years, and have grown to large proportion*. 
Would they be likely to receive any injury if I had 
them dug up in the autumn and replanted? They 
have become somewhat crowded.—J. H. 

[The clumps of Ferns may be lifted, 
divided, and transplanted any time after the 
beginning of October, the division of the 
crowns requiring a little care. In the case 
of large clumps, so long undisturbed, it is 
highly probable that the crowns will have 
grown together into a mass. To successfully 
divide them, lay a clump on its 6ide, and, 
having obtained two small hand forks, 
place them back to back, and, having inserted 
the forks into the clump an inch or two below 
the crowns, wrench the forks apart in oppo¬ 
site directions. This will cause the crowns 
to separate, and, by repeating the operation, 
the clumps may be thus presently reduced to 
single crowns. Possibly not much root-fibre 
will be reserved to each ; but if the divisions 
are replanted up to the level of the base of 
the crowns, they will root anew and become 
established. Do not cut away the old fronds, 
but let these decay in a natural manner.] 

Name and Treatment of Fern.—I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me the name of the 
Fern I am sending, and how to treat it? It doe* not 
grow well with me. The young fronds turn black 
at the edge, and then drop away from the plant. 
The parent plant that I had mine from was a lovely 
specimen. 1 have been told that it is not an English 
Fern.—E. M. 

[The name of the Fern, a frond of which 
you send, is Polypodium Mayi, a garden 
form. It is certainly not an English Fern— 
that is to say, a native of this country. It 
needs to be potted in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, and given the protection of a 
warm greenhouse. The most suitable tem¬ 
perature for it in winter is from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. It must be watered regularly all 
the year round. You say nothing as to the 
conditions under which your plant has been 
grown, hence we cannot indicate the weak 
spot in its culture.] 


Caterpillars on Gooseberries.—Will you kindly 

tell me the name and origin of the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar and the pretty, golden-backed caterpillar that 
is eating the leaves of my Cauliflowers and Sprouts 
nearly as quickly as they grow, also the remedy, if 
any?-E dwin Scrivener. 

[If you had sent specimens of the cater¬ 
pillars attacking your Gooseberry bushes I 
could have answered your question more 
satisfactorily, as there are several cater¬ 
pillars that infest the leaves of that plant. 
The two which are most common are the 
caterpillars of the magpie moth (Abraxas 

f rassulnriata) and the grubs of the Goose- 
erry saw-fly (Nematus ribesi). The life- 
history of these two insects is very different, 
and, consequently, some of the remedies in 
the one case will not be of any use in the 
other. The caterpillars of the moth should 
be picked off by hand. When they are full 
grown they curl up the leaves in which they 
become chrysalides, or else use auy shelter 
they can find among dead leaves, rubbish, 
etc. When the leaves fall they should all be 
collected and burnt, and any that remain on 
the bushes should be gathered, os they are 
often attached to the shoots by threads spun 
by the caterpillars, and contain chrysalides. 
The saw-fly grubs, when full grown, make 
their way into the soil, and there become 
chrysalides within a small, oval, papery 
cocoon. The best way of destroying this in¬ 
sect is by removing 3 inches of the surface 
soil beneath the bushes and burning or bury¬ 
ing it deeply, so as to destroy the insects. 
Both these pests may be destroyed by poison¬ 
ing the leaves bv spraying with a solution of 
arsenate of lead or with powdered Hellebore, 
but when the fruit is set it is not advisable to 
poison it, from fear of accidents, even when 
the fruit has been well washed. I do not re¬ 
cognise the caterpillar infesting your Cauli¬ 
flowers from your description.—G. S- §.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANT* 

ROSE AND CLEMATIS DIVIDING LINE. 
The photograph here given does not show 
the beautiful claret-red Clematis among the 
Rose. The colour could not be shown in a 
photograph. We had a small Yew-hedge 
here, and an artist who was painting the gar¬ 
den 6aid : “Why do you give me a hard Tine 
there, when you might have a graceful one.” i 
Struck by the remark, I took away the Yew | 
and made a little Chestnut trellis, and plnnted 
Rose Bouquet d’Or with a sprinkling of 
Clematis, and ever since it has been a delight 
to me. The object was to separate two gar¬ 
dens at different levels. The bloom through 


who specialise in rock plants—and they will 
be able to supply anyone desirous or pur¬ 
chasing this attractive little carpeting plant. 
It is best in the rock garden.—S. A. 


FUCHSIAS IN HYDE PARK. 

The cool and dull weather during the latter 
part of August was favourable for Fuchsias 
in general, and in the first week of Septem¬ 
ber the beds of these favourite plants were 
very fresh and bright. Many plants had 
suffered from the rough weather, but the 
Fuchsias and Lantanas were not in the least 
affected. A bed tilled with quite large 
specimens of the variety Marinka at once 
attracted notice. This variety is of sturdy 


class, unapproachable for summer work, 
the large bushes being absolutely laden with 
flowers. In this variety the flowers are of 
massive build, the reflexed sepals being 
white, and the corolla of a bright carmine 
tint. Another variety, Amy Lye, is very 
popular in the West of England. It is some¬ 
what in the way of Mrs. Marshall, but the 
roundish foliage is quite distinct, while the 
corolla of the flower is a very pleasing shade 
of rosy-scarlet. 

Of the several varieties above alluded to, 
all were represented hy large plants, most of 
them many years old. It is such as those 
which flower the most freely when placed 
outside during the summer months. The 
dwarf-growing, golden-leaved form, known 



Dividing-line of Bamboo trellis planted with Rose Bouquet d'Or, mingkd with Clematis Viticella rubra. 


out the summer is constant, and the effect all 
one could wish. S. 


Muehlenbeckia nana.— The Muehlenbec- 
kias are interesting plants, and that called M. 
oomplexa is excellent for covering rocks or 
large stones with a pretty curtain of deep- 
coloured foliage. A sharp contrast to that 
free, rambling plant is afforded by its minia¬ 
ture congener, M. nana, which is a tiny 
plant, only growing an inch or two high, 
and making a close and dense carpet of pretty 
foliage. It is not recognised in general 
books of reference, but it may be considered 
quite distinct from a garden point of view 
from any of the Muehlenbeekias described in 
such works. It is well enough known 
nurserv trade—at least/ 


1 enough know n m tr 
t/anlonc the n^efcb*] 


the 
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growth, yet the points of the shoots droop in 
a very graceful manner. The colour of tho 
flowers is almost a self red, of a particularly 
clear, bright tint. One of the oldest of the 
varieties with w-hite corollas, and still one 
of the very best, is Mme. Cornellison, which 
was first distributed nearly fifty years ago. 
The flowers are not so large ns in many of 
the newer forms, but this is more than com¬ 
pensated for by their numbers, while the 
plant is of sturdy habit, so that the blos¬ 
soms are seen to great advantage. Apart 
from other considerations, this variety is 
hardier than mest of the florists’ varieties, 
so that in many districts it may be classed 
with the hardy Fuchsias. The variety Mrs. 
Marshall, which for considerably over a 

g eneration has been the most popular light 
owered Fuchsia for market, is also, in its 


as Cloth of Gold, which is often used for 
edging, is most effective in the shape of 
young plants. Within the last two or three 
years a distinct race of Fuchsias lias been 
sent here from the Continent. They have, 
apparently, been obtained by the crossing 
and intercrossing of Fuchsia corymbiflora, 
F. fulgens, and F. triphylla. One of them 
—Coralle—w r as last year given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
A member of this group, bearing the name 
of Furst Otto von Wernigerode, is repre¬ 
sented by numerous fair-sized examples in 
Hyde Park; but, though pretty and interest¬ 
ing, its display is not equal to that of the 
ordinary garden forms. The flowers, borne 
in loose terminal racemes, are of a rosy- 
pink colour. The last Fuchsia to be men¬ 
tioned is the variegated-leaved variety of the 
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old Fuchsia gracilis. In a mixed bed it is 
very striking, the tiny bright-red drooping 
flowers harmonising well with the cream- 
edged leaves. Associated with this Fuchsia 
in the same bed were a very dark-leaved form 
of Begonia semperflorens, called Comte de 
Lorraine, and Kochia scoparia, with an 
edging of Koniga maritima. X. 


TROPIEOLUM SPECIOSUM. 

Aktfr many failures in all aspects, I have at length 
succeeded with this,ami pot it to prow luxuriantly for 
a year. I venture to send my experience. My garden 
is ou hungry chalk, so I have my Rhododendron* in 
large tubs. In one tub, over full with the shrub and 
self-sown Aletroemcria, the Tropieolum prospers 
luxuriantly. The tub is in a warm corner, south 
aspect, in front of a high hedge. The Tropieolum is 
in the shade of the shrill), and the whole is lightly 
shaded in summer by an Almond tree. A dressing of 
manure in July produced a great effect on the Tropieo¬ 
lum. Warm head and cool feet and adequate water¬ 
ing arc evidently the right thing.—R. 11. Lloyd, 
Sultou, Surrey. 

- I read with interest in Gardening 

(September 12th, p. 399) S. W. Fitzherbert’s 
troubles to grow Tropieolum speciosum, for, 
like him, I am a great admirer of the lovely 
creeper, and for, I am sure, over forty 
years 1 struggled to get it to do. Many, 
many, a plant I have bought, only to die. 
Three years ago I fell on a plan and super¬ 
intended the planting, and this plant has 
been a success, and is now a perfect nuisance 
in some parts of the garden. I do not think 
soil has anything to do with its growing. 
The soil here is a still loam, that is lumpy 
and sodden in winter and dry and much 
given to deep cracks in summer. First, have 
the ground deeply trenched, and the soil well 
broken up. Next lay a layer about 3 inches 
or 4 inches deep of old cow-manure and leaf- 
mould, put through a coarse riddle, have 
some good turfy loam, mixed with leaf- 
mould, and sifted; lay a layer of this—say, 
2 inches—over the manure, lay your Tro- 
pa'olum tubers on this, and cover with some 
soil, about 3 inches; nfter that I give a 
mulch 4 inches of sifted old peat-Moss-litter 
manure, and leave alone. All the pre¬ 
parations are done in November. I use peat- 
Moss-inanure for the final mulch, as it is 
used in the stable ; but I fancy cow-manure, 
done in the same way—I mean, old and 
sifted—would b* better. I should like very 
much to know if my plan will not answer 
equally well in England ns it does here. A 
little water might be an-advantage in sum¬ 
mer till it is established. Would some 
English grower try my plan, and lot me 
know how it works? If so, I shall be pleased 
to send anyone- who earcs to try my plan 
some roots in November. I believe the deep 
trenching and November planting are r 
great means of its success. 

(Mrs.) J. Scott Elliot. 

2'eciot Lodge, Hawick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

ILllium tenuifolium seedlings. — t have sonic 
needling* of Lilimn tenuifolium, which have made 
little bulbs, as big as a good-sized Ron, in its green 
state. How niu.-t l treat them from now onwards? 
They are at present four or five in a 5-inch pot. I 
intend to grow them in the open, if possible.— Stam¬ 
ford. 

[The l>est course to pursue with the seed¬ 
lings will be to preserve them from continu¬ 
ous wet and frost during the winter, shelter¬ 
ing the pots if possible in a frame or collar, 
or any place where such protection could be 
afforded them. It is early yet to think of 
planting them out, and a better plan will Ik? 
to keep them in pots for another year before 
doing so. The progress of seedling Liliums, 
prior to their sending lip their first stem- 
growth, is very slew, and the few small leaves 
seen on the surface have their parallel in the 
limited number of root-fibres to be found 
below the surface. The pots will be large 
enough till April next, and then a shift may 
Ik? given. This with proper attention will 
carry them into the autumn ensuing, and if, 
in the meantime, good stem-growth has ap¬ 
peared, you may plant the bulbs in a mix¬ 
ture of peat, loam, and sand in any fairly 
sheltered place.] 

Plants under Beech-trees.— Will you kindly ad¬ 
vise me what to plant as a screen under a large, old 
Beech-tree? Six feet helm'd the tree comes a wall, 
4 feet high, and theniyomc Ileuses. Thl Beech has 
no low branches, and t watft ®pie,Arif k-grow- 


ing that will soon be 10 feet or 12 feet high. It Is 
sandy soil.—H. B. Dowson. 

[It is particularly difficult to establish an 
evergreen fence near a Beech-tree, and your 
best chance of doing 60 is by using seedling 
plants of the common native-Holly, as tall as 
you can safely get them—say about 4 feet. 
Sometimes, in cases of difficulty like yours, 
it is better to make an Oak park-paling fence. 
It is easily made to a height of 6 feet or so, 
and will often hide what you object to. It 
has the advantage of any living dividing-line, 
in that you can train some of the most beauti¬ 
ful garden plants on it, like climbing Tea 
Roses, Clematises, and other things.] 

Hardy plants for the Canary Islands.- Some 
friends of mine from the Canary Islands, are de¬ 
sirous of introducing into their garden some of the 
beautiful perennials grown in this country—Mar¬ 
guerites, Montbretias, Phloxes, Delphiniums, etc. 
Will you tell me:—(1) If the plants described are 
likely to do well on the islands? (2) if so,may dumps 
he sent out from here when in a dormant state—say 
in November or December? (3) llow may they best 
be packed for a voyage of, say. ten days? I may 
say that Roses, Begonias, and such like, thrive beau¬ 
tifully in the Garden for which the above are in¬ 
tended.-W. H. M. 

[Beyond the admirable Madeira gardens, 
wo have no exi>erience of that group of 
islands ; but it would be easy for your friends 1 
to find out which perennials do well there. 
Some of those that we in England find diffi¬ 
cult would do very well there, though water- 
loving kinds, like the tall Phlox, might want 
particular attention. There should be no 
difficulty in sending planks such a short dis¬ 
tance, and the packing would be understood 
by any trustworthy house. You may be sure 
that where Roses do so well as you describe 
most of our best plants would do well also, 
apart from the many bushy plants, like the 
Camellia, which thrives so well in Madeira.] 

Water Lilies in the winter.— I have, in pots, 
some Nymphaeas (N. Fra?belli and N. pygmaca Hclvola) 
in a email tank, 0 feet by 5 feet, 18 inches deep, 
and some gold fish. What should 1 do with these in 
winter? Should the plants he sunk in deeper water, 
and should gold fish be kept indoors?— Lady Bee. 

[The Water Lilies at 18 inches deep will 
be safe enough during winter, as they are 
quito hardy, while the removal of the gold¬ 
fish is quite optional, as these would take 
no harm unless the water was frozen to a 
solid block of ice. Not many yards from 
where this note is penned gold and silver- 
fish occupy a small tank with Water Lilies 
each winter with impunity, the water in no 
part being 2 feet deep. At the same time, 
the fish arc pretty enough in large bowls in 
the house during winter, and succeed quite 
well if not exposed to great light. A shady 
window is best, where the strongest light 
does not reach them.] 

Tho Burning: Bush (Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella).—The Burning Bush, as this fine 
herbaceous perennial is styled, was intro¬ 
duced into this country more than three 
hundred years ago, but is by no means so 
common as it should be. Old plants that 
have been undisturbed for many years often 
form clumps over four feet In diameter, 
and are fully three feet in height. The 
colour of the flowers in the type is purplish- 
red, but there is a pure white variety that 
is far more charming. The plants emit a 
pleasant, balsamic fragrance, which re¬ 
mains on the hand for some moments if the 
flowers or leaves are pressed. On hot-, still 
evenings, when the plants are in bloom, if 
a lighted match is applied to the flower- 
spike, a momentary flash of flame will fol¬ 
low, which accounts for the name of Burn¬ 
ing Bush being applied to it. It is said 
that the same effect is produced if a match 
be held close to the seed-vessels after the 
flowers have withered. It resents disturb¬ 
ance at the roots, and should, therefore, be 
moved with the greatest care. It is, how- 
I ever, easily raised from seed, which should 
be sown as soon as ripe.—-8. W. Fitz- 
HERBERT. 

Tagetes lucida. — Nearly everyone is ac¬ 
quainted with the annual variety of Tagetes 
(T. signata puiuila), which is so often used 
in lieu of, and generally where the yellow 
Calceolaria is not a success. The variety 
referred to at tho head of this note is but 
seldom seen, and is not cultivated nearly so 
extensively as its merits deserve. The plants 
are bushy, reaching to a height of about 


18 inches, and flower with the greatest profu¬ 
sion for a long period. The foliage is quite 
distinct, and much resembles that of a 
Cheiranthus, and, therefore, quite unlike 
that of T. signata. The flowers are of much 
tho same hue, but smaller, and an ordinary 
observer would hardly recognise the plant as 
belonging to the same family, either by its 
infloresence or foliage. The flowers are con¬ 
sidered to be sweet-smelling—they certainly 
are not in any way disagreeable but I can¬ 
not detect anything special in the odour they 
emit. T. signata pumila has, as is well 
known, a very strong, and, to most people, 
unpleasant perfume when handled or if only 
brushed with the dress, etc. T. lucida is 
best treated as a half hardy annual, spwing 
the seed about the middle of March in slight 
warmth, pricking the resulting plants into 
boxes 4 inches apart each way, and set¬ 
ting them out at tho usual time. It is also 
a most useful subject for making good any 
vacancies which may occur in the front lino 
of herbaceous borders, the height of the 
plant and the character of the flowers com¬ 
bined with its freedom of blossoming, render¬ 
ing it eminently suited to that purpose. It is 
anything blit a new plant, for it was intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1798.—G. P. K. 

Lathyrus latifolius White Pearl.— I was 
rather disposed to question the value of this 
new variety when it was first distributed. I 
am glad to say that this view is now altered. 
I have grown this new variety for three sea¬ 
sons now, and this year it has flowered splen¬ 
didly. For two seasons very little growth 
was made, probably on account of a weak¬ 
ened constitution, owing to over-propagation. 
I changed the position of the plants last 
spring, and have already been amply repaid 
for the trouble taken by the wealth of blos¬ 
soms developed during the present flowering 
season. More than ordinary care was taken 
in removing the plants from their original 
quarters, and I must confess I was surprised 
when I saw the fine proportions the roots 
had attained. The new quarters had been 
very deeply dug and heavily manured, and 
the soil was in a nice friable condition. 
Good holes were taken out before the plants 
were lifted, so as to provide ample room for 
spreading out the roots. At the time of writ¬ 
ing the flowers are still developing, and I 
have a capital lot of seed-pods.—D. B. C. 

Galtonia candicans. It has always been some¬ 
what of a puzzle to me to understand why mj few 
prow this. I cun only suniii.se that the reason lies 
in that few, comparatively, know anything of it. 
Bulbs may he planted in any warm, well-drained 
border In spring, produce stout, green, flag like leaves, 
through which thick stems protrude in July and 
August, from which, ivory-white, bell blossoms de¬ 
pend. At the present time they are Powering among t 
the early Phloxes, and look well when associated 
with groups of scarlet Gladioli. The bulbs may he 
left in the ground during winter, provided they are 
given a covering of leaves cr fitter.—T ownsman. 

Rudbeckias. — These showy autumn-flowering 
plants often suffer severely in a dry period, ne, being 
lovers of moisture, they arc among the first to fail. 
It is. therefore, advisable, where flowers are wanted, 
to give the plants copious supplies of water, and. if 
possible, mulchings of manure. The Rudbeckias are 
not difficult to cultivate, and make good town garden 
plants.' Sometimes when grown for the first time I 
have known people express dissatisfaction owing to 
the flowers drooping when cut and placed in water, 
and this is to be accounted for owing to the hard 
nature of the stems, through which moisture per¬ 
colates very slowly. This may be obviated if. before 
placing the flowers in water, the stems are bruievd. 
-Townsman. _ 

Exacum affine.—Please inform me as to the 
treatment of Exacum affine, which in some cata¬ 
logues is given ns a biennial and in others as a peren¬ 
nial? I sowed some seed this spring, and the plants 
are now bushes a foot high and covered with blossom. 
I should like to preserve them, if possible, but the 
stems seem succulent, and I do not quite know how 
to deal with them.—T kcoma. 

[Exacum affine is of a perennial nature, 
inasmuch as a few plants may be kept, over 
after flowering, but by far the most satisfac 
tory plan is to treat it as an annual, anil 
raise from seed sown every spring. Effective 
specimens aro readily obtained in this way, 
as you have already experienced, and they 
grow away with a vigour not to be found in 
old plants. If you attempt to save these 
they should after flowering be cut partially 
back, and kept fairly dry during the winter 
in a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., but, 
as above stated, they are not worth the 
mWUUrj'*^ • ■ H-LIIMUI*. 
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THE RED VALERIAN 

(CeNTRANTHUS BUBER). 

Tins, the plant II. F. Barry inquires about, 


Red Valerian (Centranthus ruber). 


ie hardy border plant from the I c 
Mediterranean, and an old inhabitant of gar- I of 


is a handsome 


capital sort, and I should strongly advise all 
to give it a trial. The flowers are of a very 
pleasing pink shade, with a rather dark 
centre, the outer petals paler and Picotee- 
edged. It is a 
sturdy, compact 
grower, and very 
free. Lafayette, al¬ 
though rather 
small, remains, I 
think, one of the 
best of the scarlets. 
It is an erect 
grower, showing its 
face well. Both are 
on a carpet of the 
variegated Mesem- 
bryanthemum, with 
occasional plants of 
Acacia lophantha 
and respectively 
Fuchsias Meteor 
and Marinka. I 
hardly knew what 
to do in the way of 
dot plants for 
Major Hope Be¬ 
gonia besides the 
Acacia. Can any 
reader suggest any¬ 
thing better than 
Fuchsia Marinka 
on the Mesembry- 
anthemum carpet? 
— E. Burrell, 
Claremont. 

Blue Primroses. 
—Opinions vary as 
to the beauty of 
these. Some highly 
prize them, others 
quite the opposite. 
1 obtained seed 
when first sent out, 
and have continued 
growing them till 
now. I discarded 
three of the 
colours, and I 
doubt if all of them 
could be found at 
the present time. 
Their tendency to 
reversion is most 
pronounced, and 
only by the greatest 
care in selecting 
be kept true. Three 
worth any attention. 


an these Primroses 
the colours are 


Lodge, I was shown a long, narrow border 
these had been grown in for several years, 
replanting occasionally. Mr. Townsend 
assured me he had the greatest difficulty 
I in keeping them to colour. I noticed 
j how many of these had reverted. Ho 
' had only two colours, although the seed had 
I been saved from the beet coloured flowers 
, each season. I have found the deep blues 
revert to dirty red and tho light blue to a 
I washed-out dirty white. If they arc not re- 
j produced from seed frequently they become 
weak, and are worthless. It is a simple mat- 
! ter to raise a young stock. I have now nice 
| young plants sown in heated pit in January. 

These will make nice plants by autumn, and 
i are beautiful for pots, to bloom early in the 
I year, grown in frames, etc.—J. C. F. C. 
Lantanas in Hyde Park.— In a recent 
number of Gardening attention was 
directed to the beauty of Lantanas as flower¬ 
ing plants, either for the greenhouse or for 
blooming outside during the summer. 
During the early part of September, of the 
innumerable subjects planted out in Hyde 
I Park, none of them, with the exception of 
the Fuchsias, were 60 bright and cheerful 
as the Lantanas, for all of them (and some 
■ were good-sized bushes) were laden with 
clusters of flowers in various stages of dc- 
I velopment. The list of varieties there rc- 
I presented was by no means a long one, but 
it included some very effective and distinct 
| forms. Notable among them were Drap d’Or, 
with bright yello>v blossoms ; Ne Plus Ultra, 
yellowish when opening, but changing to rich 
rose when fully expanded; Incendie, parti¬ 
cularly rich in colour, the flowers, when first 
opening, being of a deep orange colour, ulti¬ 
mately changing to brilliant crimson-scarlet. 
Lantana salvitefolia, met with almost every¬ 
where as Lantana dolicatissima. was, of 
course, laden with its rounded clusters of 
deep lilac-coloured flowers. This is a gene¬ 
ral favourite, of looser grow’th than the other 
, varieties, and very free-flowering.—X. 

THE CASHMERE PRIMROSE 
(Primula denticulata var. cashmeeiana). 
This fine, strong Primrose is a beautiful 
I thing in spring, even in mixed borders. 
I Without any of the advantages of a rock 
I garden I grew it in a moist border and 
threw a few stones round the plants, with a 
' very good result. The Rosy Primrose should 
' do well in like positions, but with me this is 
I apt to disappear, though in neighbours’ gar¬ 
dens I see it very strong and handsome. The 
kind figured is of a darker, richer colour 



dens, often also natu¬ 
ralised. There arc two 
or three varieties— 
white, purple, and 
red or crimson. It has 
stout stems, woody at 
the base*, and bold 
clusters of flowers, as 
may be seen by the il¬ 
lustration of the white 
form we givo to day. 
It blooms in June and 
during the summer. It 
may often lie seen 
naturalised on walls, 
ruins, and on rocky or 
stony banks. It is 
easily increased by 
Beed. division, or cut¬ 
tings. 


Tuberous Begonias 
In the flower garden. 

—Begonias have not 
up to the present done 
quite so well as usual 
outside. There was a 
cold sjxdl for some 
time, during which 
little growth was 
made, and then the 
sudden change to 
several days of scorch¬ 
ing sun burnt the 
flowers, so far as the 
large singles were con¬ 
cerned. Exception must be made in _ 

ease of Lafayette and/^T&jor Hopm lwhjch 
have done remarkably WelL^Jjhe ltwep^is a 


The Cashmere Primrose (Primula cashmeriana). 

the | The light Nemophila blue and the deep i than the ordinary and older form, and for 

rich blue with white and yellow are my rock gardens or choice gardenia is a plant 

favourites. Recently, when at Sandhurst I well worth growing. 
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VEGETABLES. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

A trial of several varieties of ToraatoeB in 
the open ground at the Wisley gardens, seen 
a month or so since, showed some of the 
varieties as of little value for such culture, 
but one proved to be specially good, and 
early, carrying not only good crops of Toma¬ 
toes, but having, on August 25th, many well- 
ripened fruits. That was named Lye’s Early 
Prolific, having been raised and named by 
the late Richard Lye, of Sydmonton Court. 
Nothing earlier or better has been seen any¬ 
where, so far. If this variety shows the same 
precocity everywhere outdoors, then does it 
merit wide cultivation. Its earliness secured 
it an award of merit. An extensive Tomato 
trial was that recently seen in Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ Seed Farm, at Reading. Seeing 
that it included 250 stocks, or rows of ten 
plants to each, making in all 2,500 plants, it 
is obvious that such a trial, covering an acre 
of ground, was possible only where space and 
resources were* ample. There were in all 
some fifty to sixty named varieties planted, 
having been raised from a sowing under glass 
in April, and planted outdoors where to fruit 
during the second week of June. Every 
variety had precisely the same treatment, the 
position being open and exposed. Generally 
the crops of fruit borne bv the large-fruited 
varieties were wonderful. No doubt those 
Tomato-plants had been in early growth well 
treated. They had been got singly into pots 
early and well hardened by exposure to light 
and air. Probably, too, each plant, when 
put out, was 12 inches in height, and had 
already formed one flower-truss. That is the 
way to have Tomato-plants to fruit well and 
early, when put outdoors. The soil, whilst 
well dug, was not too much enriched with 
manure. That is bad practice in outdoor 
Tomato culture. Where ground has been 
manured for a preceding crop, then is left 
exposed to the air for the winter, and well 
forked over in the spring, then the conditions 
of growth to produce good crops are excel¬ 
lent. If the soil about the plants becomes 
somewhat firm through treading as the 
plants grow, so much the better. Stout, 
woody stems, and hard, but not large, 
leathery leafage are essential to crop produc¬ 
tion. Generally the plants were stopped at 
3 feet in height, each one being well staked. 
On such varieties ns Magnum Bounin, Win¬ 
ter Beauty, Princess of Wales. Satisfaction. 
Up to Date, Abundance. Mainerop, Best oT 
All. Eclipse, and Al. all reds, the weight of 
fruit on each plant was astonishing. The 
best fruited yellows were Golden Queen. 
Golden Perfection, Sunbeam, Golden Nug 
get, and a very dwarf variety, only 20 inches 
in height, named Dwarf Gem. When seen 
on September 18th, many of the plants had 
well-coloured fruits. Had the early part of 
the month been warmer, there would have 
lx*en one half the crop fully ripe. But the 
grower cannot control the weather or tem¬ 
perature outdoors. He can but do his best 
to assist Nature to perform her functions 
effectually. Throughout this huge trial not a 
plant had been removed, and everyone bad 
proved true to its variety. Where under 
such outdoor culture fruits ripen well, the 
gain to the grower must be great indeed. 

A. D. 


LARGE ONION PRODUCTION. 

Even if a widely-advertised Onion competi¬ 
tion does not after all take place, the thou- 
aniid-and-one growers who purchased seed 
and grew it will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have fine Onions for their 
own use as a result. But it seems doubtful 
whether we shall hear of any very lieavv 
samples this season—a matter which may 
give little concern. But there will be found 
immense quantities of very firm, perfectly 
formed bulbs, ranging from 2 lb. to 2\ lb., 
and I have seen some so heavy as lb. But 
it does seem as if ample sunshine and liberal 
manure waterings were the prime factors in 
producing bulbs weighing from 3 lb. to 4 lb., 
whilst in early years growers were content to 
get bulbs weighing from 6 oz. to 8 oz., and 
in that way obtained'Twv heavy mips. It is 
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not to-day worth discussing the merits or de¬ 
merits of large Onion bulbs. Even if ob¬ 
jected to ever so much, they will still be 
grown universally, not only for exhibition, 
but also for seed production, and for baking 
or stewing. Even the cottage gardener and 
allotment holder if he cannot raise Onion- 
plants from seed under glass in January 
either gets some gardener to raise them for 
him, or contents himself with sowing seed 
of Ailsa Craig outdoors at the end of 
August, transplanting the Onions in the 
spring, and in that way securing very fine 
bulha. When by such means 1-lb. bulbs can 
be had by the middle of July, it is evident 
that by the end of August very fine ones 
result. It is no unusual thing to see at 
country July shows very heavy bulbs of 
Giant Rocea or Tripoli varieties, but these 
rarely keep any appreciable time, hence it is 
so much better to grow' hard, good keeping 
varieties, and no matter under what name 
grown, none excel for autumn sowing a fine 
stock of Ailsa Craig. 

All Onions, large or small, should ere now 
be pulled and thoroughly dried. It is un¬ 
wise where they have fleshy necks to cut 
those oft at present. It is best to allow them 
to gradually dry, then to cut them off, leav¬ 
ing a few inches to project from the bulb, 
that the Onions may be roped if desired. 
Even if allowed to lie on shelves it is un¬ 
wise to cut off the necks too low down. 
Where bulbs are well ripened then they may 
be cleaned thoroughly. It is well to be pre¬ 
paring ground for Onions during the winter 
months, trenching from 24 inches to 30 inches 
deep, and burying down in so doing a 
liberal dressing of manure, letting the sur¬ 
face lie somewhat rough. In February a 
further dressing of very short, decayed 
manure may be forked in, and a sowing be 
made in March, or, if to be planted from an 
autumn sowing, or from under glass, that had 
best be done late in April. When soil is so 
prepared not only does it produce a fine crop 
of Onions, but it is in splendid condition to 
fill with early-hearting Cabbages for spring 
cutting. Both such crops are heavy, and 
most profitable. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Couve Tronchuda or Portugal Cabbage.— 

Your article on Cabbages, in the u*ue of Septem¬ 
ber 19th, page 414, doe* not mention the Couve Trori- 
eliuda or Portugal Cabbage. Information about this 
would be welcome. It is .seldom heard of, but I am 
told it is an excellent vegetable.—R. C. 

[This delicious vegetable should be grown 
in every garden, as it fills what would other¬ 
wise be a blank between the autumn Cabbages 
and the ordinary Winter Greene. Seed 
should be sown in April and again in May, 
and the young plants well thinned out to 
ensure a sturdy growth. They must be 
planted out in well manured ground, as, being 
nearly all eatable, the larger they grow the 
better. Several waterings with liquid- 
manure during summer will also be of great 
benefit. The large creamy-coloured leaves 
may be cooked like ordinary Cabbage, and 
the fleshy midribs eaten as a substitute for 
Seakale. It should not be exposed to very 
severe frost, as it is rather tender.] 

Blanching Chicory. I have this year grown 
some Chicory. It has come up and made Hue plants. 
What is to be done with it now? I want to use it 
ae a salad during the winter, but have not the least 
idea what further course to pursue. I believe it is 
eaten abroad when it is blanched and forced, and 
comes in strong sort of clumps, which, in eating, 
are pulled off as separate leaves. If you would 
answer fully in your paper 1 should be greatly 
obliged.—0. H. Pf.rcival. 

[Forcing of the roots is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed, a number of 
roots should be taken up and laid in soil in 
some cold shed or other structure where they 
will not bo frozen, and from this store they 
can he removed in batches for forcing as 
wanted. This is merely a precaution, in case 
of severe frost setting in and preventing 
them being lifted from the beds, where the 
main lot should be allowed to remain. The 
quantity of roots to be forced at a time will 
depend upon the demand for the salad. For 
a small family as many roots as can be put 
into a 12-inch pot will be sufficient at one 
time. Whether the roots are forced in a bed, 
or in pots or boxes, they should be buried 
up to within an inch of their crowns in light 


soil of any kind, watered, and placed in a 
temperature of from 50 doge, to 60 degs., and 
be kept in the dark. If a dark elied or cellar 
bo not available, the crowns may be covered 
with an inverted flower-pot or box, which 
will do quite as well. In this way Chicory 
is sometimes forced in a kitchen. The leaves, 
which soon push out, should be cut when 
they are young and tender, and always just 
before they are required for salad, for which 
purpose they are prepared like Lettuce or 
Endive. The roots will push out leaves a 
second, and even a third, time after being 
cut, but tho growth is weaker every time, 
and the better plan will be to introduce a 
succession of fresh roots before the supply 
becomes exhausted. See also article anil 
illustrations in our issue of May 2Gth, 1906, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for l$d.] 

Growing Mushrooms.— I have a small place, 
formerly used ns a harness-room, between the coach¬ 
house and stable, with earth floor, which I thought I 
might utilise for growing Mushrooms. There is a 
small opening for light at each cud, and a doorway 
lending from the coach-house. The side available is 
10 feet long, and 1 can afford to come out from tin: 
wall 2 feet. Would you kindly give me full instruc¬ 
tions how to proceed?—S omerset. 

[Many failures will occur even in the best- 
appointed structures, as it is the manure and 
the preparation of the same that bring sue 
cess or otherwise. It is useless to attempt 
Mushroom growing unless you have plenty of 
good horse-droppings from animals fed prin¬ 
cipally on Oafs and hay. The preparation of 
tho manure is all important. It must be 
spread out in a dry, airy shed until you have 
enough to form the bed. Form the manure 
into a heap, and allow it to remain so for 
seven or eight days, turning the whole every 
second day, and seeing that the heap is woil 
mixed together. The width of the bod may 
be 3 feet to 6 feet, and the depth 20 inches. 
If you care to, you can have two or three 
tiers, in which case stout planks will answer 
for the beds. Distribute the manure evenly, 
and make it firm, and when the test ther¬ 
mometer which has been thrust into the bed 
registers 85 degs., or thereabouts, then you 
may spawn the bed. Break up the spawn 
about 1} inches square, and insert from 
2 inches to 3 inches under the manure, and 
6 inches asunder. The thermometer should 
be kept in the bed as a guide to soiling, 
which may bo done in a day or two after 
spawning the bed. The soil used should be 
good loam, which should he placed over the 
bed and beaten down with the back of a 
spade. Should it be dry, then water it. lining 
warm w ater for tho purpose. Then cover the 
bed with liny or straw, and endeavour to 
keep the temperature as near 60 degs. as 
possible. As a rule, from four to six weeks 
will intervene between the spawning and the 
time the Mushrooms are fit to gather.] 

Cauliflowers. I am quite at one with 
“A. D.” in his note on the above subject, on 
page 407. Strains of the Early London type 
came very indifferent with me for several sea¬ 
sons, so for the last three years I have only 
grown two sorts Early Snowball and Autumn 
Giant. Of Snowball three sowings are made, 
carlv in February (under glass), early in 
April, and about the middle of May. these 
giving me a capital succession until Autumn 
Giant is ready. It may be said that 
Snowball is rather small, but owing to 
its dwarf, compact habit, it is not necessary 
to give it more than 18 inches each way, and 
tho crop under such conditions would aver¬ 
age more in quantity, and I am sure of in¬ 
finitely superior quality, than strong-growing 
sorts, requiring quite 24 inches each way, and 
throwing a big percentage of loose, straggling 
heads. I do not know how others have fared, 
but certainly with me many strains of mid- 
season Cauliflowers, of which Early London 
may be taken ns the type, were, ns above 
noted, very indifferent for several years—in 
fact, three parts of them were practically 
worthless.—E. Burrell. 

Potatoes (September 26th, pace 427).—There was 
a slip of the pen in notes re Potatoes, page 427. 
CharlesFidler was classed ae a coloured round, whereas 
it should have been Fidler’s Invincible.—D evonian. 


Walnuts.— What are the bqst Walnut-Trees to 
plant—especially those which bear curly?—p. 
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OBITUARY. 

MU. GEO. NICHOLSON. 

The most amiable and accomplished of 
curators of public gardens is no more. It is 
with the deepest regret we have to announce 
the death of Mr. Geo. Nicholson, late curator 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew, which occurred 
at Richmond on Sunday evening, the LiOth of 
September. In 1873 he joined the Kew stnff 
as clerk to the curator at Kew, and in 1886 
he was appointed curator in succession to 
the late Mr. John Smith. This position he 
worthily filled until 1901, when failing health 
caused him to retire. Mr. Nicholson had a 
very genial and happy temperament, and was 
always ready to afford information to anyone 
asking his advice as to trees and shrubs, 
which he had made a special study. He knew 
trees and shrubs better than anyone with 
whom we have come into contact, and many 
a lime when baffled as to the name of a plant 
we have found Mr. Nicholson ready to help 
and give all the information he could as to 
its nnmc, habitat, etc. His varied know¬ 
ledge of trees and shrubs was of the greatest 
assistance to the floral committee of the 


vices to gardening, and was one of the 
original Victoria Medalists of Honour in 
Horticulture. He was delegated to serve as 
a judge in the horticultural department of 
the CTiicago Exposition of 1893, and to in¬ 
spect, in the interests of Kew, the Arnold 
Arboretum and other important gardens 
within reach in the United States. His notes 
and observations as the result of this visit 
are embodied in a paper entitled “Horticul¬ 
ture and Arboriculture in the United States,” 
published in the “Kew Bulletin” for 
February, 1894. Mr. Nicholson, by his 
urbanity and readiness to assist and advise 
the young men under him, contributed much 
towards tneir success whilst at Kew and after¬ 
words. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -Those who have much de¬ 
corating or cut-flower work to do will find 
the new Smilux Medeola myrtifolia very 
useful. It has smaller foliage and a stiffer, 
more lasting habit than the old variety. It 
is easily propognted by division, and is now 
cheaper. There are several forms of Aspara¬ 



GEORGE NICHOLSON. 


Royal Horticultural Society, of which body 
ho had been a member for many years, and 
at the meetings of which he had been a 
regular attendant until within a few months 
of bis decease. 

Mr. Nicholson was born in Ripon, York 
shire, in 1847. His father was a nuraery- I 
man. and with him lie received his early j 
training. He afterwards worked in the nur- j 
series of Messrs. Fisher and Holmes, Shef j 
field, Messrs. Low and Co., Clapton, and at i 
La M net to, Paris. He combined great 
nbility with a varied knowledge of and sym¬ 
pathy with botanical science. He was a 
first rate British botanist, and has written 
various papers of interest in this department; 
his knowledge of plants of all kinds was ex i 
ceptional. whilst in his own special depart- i 
ment—that of hardy trees and shrubs—lie was 
the first authority in this country. He ; 
edited the “Dictionary of Gardening,” which 
work involved great labour and care, and it 
could onlv have been conducted to n success¬ 
ful issue by a man of Mr. Nicholson's know¬ 
ledge with the resources of Kew to assist 
him. Ho was elected an Associate of the 
Linnean Society in 1886 on account of his 
useful botanical work, and afterwards a 
Fellow. In 1894 Ke* wj\s ^e 

VeitchQtn Medal in wcee^Qijipn ^ |i(^ ser¬ 


gus which are indispensable. A. Sprengeri 
and A. pliimnsiis are very easily grown, and 
are easily raised from seeds, if these are new. 
We have in the past l>een so often disup 
pointed with purchased seeds that now we 
leave an old plant or two to flower, and pro 
duce seeds, and every seed grows, and there 
is no further difficulty of getting up stock. 
These plants are not. only indispensable for 
cutting, hut they look well in baskets, nr, 
when numerous enough, to form groundwork 
on the stages nr borders for other plants. 
The nights are getting cold, and every tender 
plant should now he under cover. Arum 
Lilies which are well established in pots, if 
they have a warm position, will soon be 
throwing up flower-stems. It is better to 
have these come on in succession all through 
the winter anil till Easter is passed. It is 
only a question of having plenty of stock to 
select from, and a little warmth to encourage 
growth and lil>eral feeding to give size to 
the spathes. Fuchsias which have ceased to 
be useful may be placed outside to ripen 
growth, and tiie spaces filled up with early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Scarborough 
Lilies (Vallotas), which are now throwing up 
spikes of scarlet blossoms. All watering 
should be done in the morning, with the 
lights open more or less, to let out the dnnip. 


and as the nights are now getting cold n little 
warmth in the pipes will he useful. Small 
fires will suffice for this. Work on the slow 
combustion principle, so that no beat may 
be lost up the chimney. If the boiler is 
large enough for its work, there will lx* no 
necessity to waste fuel by working with bot¬ 
tom doors and dampers open after the fire 
is fairly started. 

The unheated conservatory.— When built 
against the dwelling house, and most of the 
plants set out permanently in the borders, 
and the spaces between reserved for bulbs 
and other things as they come in season, 
the bulbs anil other hardy things should be 
grown in pots and plunged in the borders in 
groups. The main feature may consist of 
such things as Chamrerops excelsa—the 
Fan Palm, Blue Gum (Eucalyptus), Camel¬ 
lias, especially the old fashioned single and 
semi-double varieties, which are so useful for 
cutting. Myrtles also are useful and sweet, 
and the broad-leaved Silver Euonymus, 
trained as standards and pyramids, is very 
effective. Golden Privets, also treated in 
the same way. are bright. One or two of the 
hardiest Bamboos might lx* added. Coronilla 
glauea and its variegated variety make in¬ 
teresting bushes, nmi flower freely ; and, of 
course, there must be Roses, both bush and 
climbing. If these are planted in good soil 
many of the bush Roses will grow 5 feet or 
more high, and be nearly always in flower. 
We have a plant of Grus an Teplitz planted 
in a cold bouse two years ago. now nn im¬ 
mense plant, and always in flower. Coral¬ 
line also is C feet high, and Bouquet d'Or 
pretty well covers one side of the house. 
Chrysanthemums will Ik* a special feature in 
autumn and winter, and then will come the 
bulbs, especially Snowdrops, Crocuses. Nar¬ 
cissi. Scillas, Hyacinths, and Tulips. 
Gladioli will be charming among the shrubs, 
etc., and in summer we mav expand a little, 
and fill up with Fuchsias, Cherry Pie (Helio¬ 
trope), Carnations, and hybrid Tobaccos, 
with hardy Ferns in tho shady spots. A 
well-grown plant of Polvstichum proli forum 
is always interesting. Cvrtomium falcatum 
only requires the shelter of a glass roof, and 
there is much to interest us in a collection 
of Hart's-tongues, if the place is cool nnd 
shady. 

Moving large Peach-trees. When plant¬ 
ing new' houses it is a great advantage to be 
able to fill the bouse with rather large trees 
if healthy and well furnished with branches. 
No fruit-trees can be moved with less risk 
than the Peach, if the work is properly done 
early in tlie autumn, and one need not wait 
for tho last leaf to fall. The roots may be 
shortened a little, as if the roots are placed 
in good loam, rather adhesive, new fibres will 
be made immediately, for, unlike the Grape 
Vine, the Peach commences making new 
roots in autumn, es|k*cially when laid in 
sw’eet, fresh, turfy soil. All stone fruits re¬ 
quire lime, so some old plaster or mortar 
should be mixed with the soil, and some 
4-inch hones—about one hundredweight to 
two cart-loads of other materials. Occasion¬ 
ally an old tree wears out. and has to he re¬ 
placed in a house furnished with hearing 
tn*os, and if a tree can Ik* moved from the 
wall in the name garden there will be no 
blank in the house, nor yet any loss of crop, 
if the work is done in autumn. 

Early vinery. All ripe Grapes may 1 m* cut 
and bottled, if the house is wanted for any 
other purpose, hut. generally at this season 
the early house will be clear of fruit now. 
and the hearing laterals may lx* considerably 
reduced, so as to plump up the hack lnids, 
and the pruning may be finished when the 
leaves fall. I am a believer in the extension 
system of Grape-growing. By this 1 mean 
that if any Vine is bearing bettor fruit than 
its neighbour, that neighbour must come out, 
nnd the best Vine be opened out to fill the 
place. This, I suppose, may Ik* termed tho 
survival of the fittest. 

Outdoor garden. Beds may 6oon be 
cleared for bulbs and spring flowers. Where 
beds are given up altogether to bulbs, such 
as Tulips, IH&cipLhru and Narcissi, a 
groundwork or < -arpet through which the 
flower spikes of-tlie buJIw w ill come ^vrti add 
to the effect". Among the plants amiable 
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for the purposo aro such dwarf hardy 
annuals as Sileno compact a, Saponaria 
calabrica, Limnanthes Douglasi. These are 
very hardy, and will transplant well. A 
groundwork of red Daisies among white or 
yellow Tulips or white Daisies beneath scar¬ 
let Tulips is very bright and neat. Dactylis 
glomerata variegata—variegated Coek’s-foot 
Grass, Gleehoma hederacea variegata and 
the double variety of Arabis albida are all 
more or less euitablo, and if the soil is in 
good condition when the bulbs are taken up 
the carpeting plants may bo left, and the 
beds filled with something that will match 
the carpet, such as Begonias, Fuchsias, scar¬ 
let Lobelias. Something in this way will be 
appreciated as a change. If there is a well- 
drained border, a row or two of Sweet Peas 
may be sown. I do not know that autumn 
sowing is always a success, but it is worth 
trying. Most people who have glass now 
sow very thinly in pots in February, or 
sometimes singly in small pots, and plant out 
without disturbing the roots much. Cen- 
taurea ragusina used to be grown a good deal 
as an edging plant or as a groundwork in 
largo beds. Seeds sown now in gentle heat 
will be in time for the spring. East Lothian 
Stocks sown now in a frame, and, planted 
out in spring, will be useful—more so than 
the' Brompton. 

Fruit garden.— The autumn gales have 
brought down a good many Apples and 
Plums, but those left will increase much in 
size. This, of course, only refers to late 
varieties, as the early kinds are now, for the 
most part, gathered. The demand now ap¬ 
pears to be for dwarf bush Apples on the 
Paradise-stock, and these are certainly best 
for garden planting ; but there are still posi¬ 
tions about the ground where a good-sized 
Apple-tree may be planted, especially those 
which have beautiful flowers and produce 
highly-coloured fruits. I do not sav the 
Norfolk Boaufin, though an excellent keep¬ 
ing Apple, is otherwise quite first-class, but 
it makes a large tree, bears freely, and is 
wonderfully bright in autumn, when the 
fruits are colouring. The flowers also in 
spring are attractive. Wellington, Bramley’s 
Seedling, and Blenheim Orange want more 
scope for development than can bo had in a 
small garden as bush trees; and there is still 
room for a few big trees either in shape of 
an orchard or planted in the hedges near 
the house. Those who have a rough wooden 
fence as a boundary to the garden might 
find Blackberries and Loganberries profit¬ 
able on it, and they might be planted during 
the autumn. Strawberry plantations left for 
another crop should be cleared of weeds and 
runners, and be mulched with manure. 

Vegetable garden.— Cauliflowers turning 
in should have a leaf broken over the hearts. 
This may suffice for the present. Before 
severe frost comes the plants should be 
lifted and planted in a cool-house or a deep 
pit, or protection given in some other way. 
Fill all warm south borders with Lettuces 
and Endives; the soil is warm and moist 
now, and growth will be rapid. All Potatoes 
may be lifted, dried, and stored. They 
generally keep best in nits, or clamps, 
covered with straw' and earth, leaving a wisp 
of straw in the centre as a ventilator. Take 
advantage of fine, dry days to earth up 
Celery. Plant Cabbages for spring. Thin 
Spinach to 6 inches and Turnips to 12 inches. 
Do not permit weeds to make headway. If 
large weeds are hoed up they must be raked 
off, and by-and-bye, when the rubbish yard 
is cleared up, let everything pass through 
the fire, to destroy seeds and insects. Clean 
off all exhausted 'vegetables, such as Peas, 
Beans, Cabbages, etc. The piggery will he ! 
supplied with spare greens to make manure. 
The pig is a great help to the garden, and 
in these days when the motor is taking the 
place of the* horse the pig should be encour¬ 
aged. All spare ground should be manured, 
if necessary', and trenched at least 2 feet 
deep. Lime is useful after trenching. 

_E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 5fA.--MfuKP*a small sbwipg of 
Cauliflowers in fran ^. round 


useful. Glass and paint have been washed 
in orchard-house to prepare for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. First batch of Freesias has been 
moved from cold-frames to shelves near the 
glass, where they will grow strong and 
robust. Potted the last of the Homan Hya¬ 
cinths, to come in succession ; also early Nar¬ 
cissi and Tulips, and plunged outside. 
Earliest Cinerarias are being shifted into 
6-inch pots. Will be kept in cool-house 
without fire till frost is expected. 

October Gth. —Potted off cuttings of the 
large Silver-leaved Euonynius. These, when 
trained as standards and pyramids, make use¬ 
ful plants for furnishing cool conservatories 
in winter, and when large in tubs stand well 
in the court-yard or on the terrace in sum¬ 
mer. New and scarce Pelargoniums are be¬ 
ing potted up for stock. The roots of 
young fruit-trees, Peaches, and others which 
are growing rather freely have been partially 
lifted, to moderate growth. 

October 7th. —Finished sowing new lawn 
with Grass-seeds. The seeds have been 
covered with a little old hot-bed manure, 
passed through a screen. A little covering 
saves the seeds from the birds. A light roller 
is passed over the ground at the finish. All 
south borders at liberty have been filled with 
Lettuces and Endive for winter salads. 
Some will be moved to frames, and others 
sheltered with dry Oak-leaves. 

October 8th. —Finished planting Carnation 
layers. A few will be kept in pots for spring 
planting and to grow on in pots. Cool To¬ 
mato-houses are being cleared, to make room 
for late Chrysanthemums and other plants 
that need protection. Roses in pots have 
been placed under cover in cold-house, and 
will be moved in batches to forcing-houses 
when required. Rhododendrons with plenty 
of buds have been potted up, but will not 
be forced yet. 

October 9th. —Shrubs and trees lift well 
now. All land intended for new shrubberies 
is first trenched, and the soil afterwards 
forked and intermixed. Care is exercised 
in selecting the sites for permanent trees, as 
if wrongly placed it means some risk in re¬ 
moval when large. China Roses are very 
bright in groups in shrubbery now, and 
clumps of white and pink Japanese 
Anemones are very beautiful. 

October 10th. —Herbaceous borders are very 
bright now with Michaelmas Daisies and 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, and patches 
of Colchicums in the Grass round the 
margins of the lawns are attractive. A 
few groups of fresh opening flowers do much 
to brighten up things, amid the debris of 
autumn. Weeds are giving some trouble, 
but persistent efforts win in the long run. 
We soize every suitable opportunity for 
gathering late fruit. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortema.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
[>oultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office, and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Silver Wyandotte hen (Kent).— This hen 
was inordinately fat, and it is quite clear 
from the particulars given that you arc over¬ 
feeding your poultry, and so causing them 
to have diseased livers. This bird had a per¬ 
fectly rotten liver, and nothing could pos¬ 
sibly have saved her. You will be well ad¬ 
vised to start treating the others by putting 
them on low diet, and giving them some liver 
powder in their soft food, and Epsom salts 
occasionally in their drinking water.—J. 
Freeman. 

Pullets dying (E. D —This is inflamma¬ 
tion of the liver, and, in my opinion, the 


cause is to be found in your system of feed¬ 
ing. Stop giving Potatoes and Maize, and 
give less food, but of a better sort. Try a per¬ 
centage (about ten) of crushed bone or granu¬ 
lated meat in the meal. Keep the birds 
fairly hungry, and make them, in this way, 
exercise themselves. Have they plenty of grit 
provided for them? I suspect not. By way 
of medicine, give some roup-powder ail 
round, and an iron tonic in the drinking- 
water. It is a great pity to lose five-months- 
old birds in this way.—J. F. 

Feeding poultry.—Would you kindly, in a future 
lumber of Gardening, tell me how much food is re¬ 
quired daily by hens, pullets, and cockerels? I have 
read with interest several articles on poultry in 
Gardening, and 1 know what food to give them. I 
should be grateful if you could tell me exactly how 
many ounces of soft food in the morning and of dry 
food in the evening each bird requires to keep it in 
good laying condition?—N. B. 

[You have asked an extremely difficult 
question. It is far from satisfactory to give 
any stated amounts, for it varies with bo 
many circumstances. It varies with the 
breed, some requiring three times as ranch 
as others to keep them in good health ; it 
varies with the time of year, as during the 
spring and summer the soil is naturally 
much richer in animal and vegetable life ; it 
varies, too, with the manner in which the 
birds are kept—whether they have their free¬ 
dom or are confined in runs. If, therefore, 
I were to say that a hen should receive 6 oz. 
or 8 oz. of food per day it might be that, in 
some cases, it was too much, while in other 
cases it was too little. The only satisfactory 
thing to do is to periodically examine the 
birds, and if they are too thin, increase the 
supply; if too fat, reduce it.—E. T. B.] 


BIRDS. 


Budgerigar hen (A. M. Ponting).— This 
bird seems to have died from congestion of 
the liver, a frequent cause of death amongst 
this class of bird. Assume that all aviary 
birds are more or less liable to this com¬ 
plaint, and give an occasional dose of some 
saline tonic medicine in their drinking water, 
for the purpose of clearing the liver. Also 
get them to eat as much green food as pos¬ 
sible—it does not much matter what sort—or 
even fruit, which most birds will grow accus¬ 
tomed to take.—J. Freeman. 

Parrot (II. IT. S.). —The parrot died of 
heart failure, and there is no doubt that it 
had been suffering from asthma in a recurrent 
form. This explains the previous symptoms 
described in your letter. What happened 
seems to me to be perfectly clear—the bird 
had a sudden attack, and, being unable to 
breathe properly, was only able to make 
screaming noises for a few moments before 
the heart failure (syncope) proved fatal. The 
noises were probably a combination of 
terror and muscular movement—mostly the 
latter. It was not at all likely that the bird 
had any fright; an attack of indigestion 
would, under the circumstances, be quite 
enough to bring on the fainting fit.—J. 
Freeman. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Is a greenhouse heating apparatus a fix¬ 
ture ?—Attached to the house I rent Is u lcnn-to con¬ 
servatory, the szlaes sides being carried down to the 
bottom rail. I had a gas-heated stove, with cast-iron 
pipes Installed, and in order to fix the boiler a pane 
or glass was removed and a piece of sheet-iron put¬ 
tied in similarly to the glass. The nir-inlet and flue- 
outlet of the boiler pass through holes cut in the 
sheet-iron, the crevice* being stopped with putty to 
make air-tight. Bricks were cemented to the floor 
for the boiier and expansion-box to rest on; but the 
latter are not fixed to the bricks, and could be lifted 
off. The pane of glass above could be replaced. Poes 
this, in your opinion, constitute a landlords or 
tenant’s fixture?— Temperature. 

[In my opinion, this would not be, in the 
strict sense of the term, a landlord’s fixture. 
The law relating to fixtures is very curious 
in many ways, and each ease needs to be dealt 
with on its merits. There is a general rule 
that, in order to constitute a fixture, the soil 
of the freehold must have been displaced for 
the purpose of receiving the article, or the 
chattel, have been cemented or otherwise 
fastened to some fabric previously let into 
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the ground. In your case, the reason why, in 
my view, the heating apparatus does not be 
come a landlord's fixture is that it has not 
been fastened to the bricks, but is merely 
resting on them. It seems to me that this 
case is on all fours with the well-known ease 
of the granary resting upon stnddles, and only 
attached by its own weight. In that ease, it 
was held that the granary might be moved by 
the tenant. There have been other eases in 
which similar decisions have been arrived at. 
Of course, if you remove it you must replace 
the pane of glass, but you must not interfere 
with the bricks let into the floor.— 
Barrister.1 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street , llolborn, 
London, E.C. fitters un business should be sent to the 
Pimu.siiKii. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Coirespon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folio win j 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
o f each subject—i.e., leaves ami shoots as well as flourrs 
and fruit—if tv be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The. differences between varieties 
of fnnts are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples'showing the range of form of each 
kind should be. sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for carpet (G. B. Holt) - You cannot do 
better than use such as Arahis, Auhrietiae in many 
colours, alpine Phloxes. Thymes, Seduma, and Saxi¬ 
frages in great variety, Arenaria, Ajuga in variety, 
Hcrniaria, Mentha, Veronicas, and the dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas. You cannot have anything more suitable 
than the Tufted Pansies, choosing good self colours. 
Theec you can procure from any hardy-plant nursery¬ 
man. 

The double-flowered Mayweed (Matricaria 
inodora fl.-pl.) (Blackwood ).—Tills is the name of the 
plant you semi. It i<s a creeping plant, requiring 
much space, and when pegged down forms a dense 
mass, which has a pretty effect in the autumn. It 
is hardy and perennial on moist soils. It is easily 
increased by cuttings or division in autumn or spring. 

It is alts) known as Chrysanthemum inodorum fl.-pl., 
and as Antheinis Chamoinilla fl.-pl. 

Rose-leaf black-blotch (C. ZM.-Your Roses have 
been attacked by the Rose-leaf black-blotch. As soon 
ue you notice next season these blotches on the 
leaves, spray with the following: Carbonate of cop¬ 
per, I ounce; carbonate of ammonia, 5 ounces. Mix 
these together in a quart of hot water, and then add 
16 gallons or water. Apply at intervals of a few days 
until you are satisfied that the fungus has been 
checked. 

Climbing Rose for greenhouse wall (North 
Devon). —Wo think it is a mistake to put the fast- 
growing Roses upon greenhouse walls unless they 
happen to he very lofty. Should this be the case, 
then either Francois C’rousse or Climbing Liberty 
would bo good red Roses, and Climbing Mrs. \\. J. 
Grant or Climbing La France good pinks. But if the 
wall is only about H feet or 9 feet high, then we 
should nil vise Richmond as a red variety and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay a-* a pink. 

Rose for cutting (W\ L. O.L—The variety you 
name. Edu Meyer, is very beautiful, but if you have 
not Mme. Ravaiy, we think you would find it more 
serviceable. Joseph Lowe has not been tried suffi¬ 
ciently outdoors to warrant us in recommending it. 

If you admire tiie colour of Joseph Lowe, the variety 
Mme. Abel Chatenay is similar, and this lias been 
proved to be good. Richmond Is very showy and . 
fr (grant, hut its flowers outdoors are not quite equal 
to those of Liberty in quality. Some grand varieties | 
for cutting are Caroline Testout, Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Lady Ash town, Earl of Warwick. Prince de Bulgario, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Joseph Hill, etc. 

Six good Roses for forcing (J. IF.).— For a 
start, the following can he recommended: Caroline 
Testout, Frail Karl Druschki, Ulrich Brunner. Liberty, 
Anna Ollivier. and Mine. Hoste. You could plant a 
Mars hal Kiel from u pot now at any time—in fact, 
the sooner the better. Bo not prune it back the first 
season. You would do well to start with an extra 
sized plant in an 8-inch pot. Such a plant, if well 
ripened, jus it should be, would give you some good 
blooms in the spring. We should not advise much 
pruning for the first two years. Try and encourage 
growth as much as possible. When planting add 
about a 6-inch pot l id of bone-meal to a barrow-load 
of the soil. 

Tulips failing (Arrow ).—The most probable 
causes of the failing to which you refer are insuffi¬ 
cient supplies of root moisture during the stages of 
development of the flower-buds and a too arid condi¬ 
tion of the atmosphere of the greenhouse during the 
name period. The /tfPfc that the folfcge ia healthy 
ami the flower buds stiontv proxy* flmt» the bulbs 
wire quite good ait ^tln ysfl ie sftmitj \yjtural error 


is at the root of the trouble. Most bulbous-rooted 
plants when curly forced require a great amount of 
root moisture during the growing season, and a moist 
atmosphere for the fullest development of the flower- 
buds. You eay the plants were “ never allowed to 
get dry,” but this does not prove that the moisture 
you did supply was sufficient for the needs of these 
plants. In future apply more root moisture and 
syringe freely till the buds are fully grown. 

Plants for border (IFokin#).—Provided the 
border is well cultivated you should have no trouble 
in securing plenty of bloom for a long period, and 
you might start in May with the Flag Irises and find 
flowering subjects till autumn. Following the Irises, 
you could have in June single and double Pyre- 
thrums; in July, Delphiniums and Lilium caudidum; 
and later, herbaceous Phloxes, other species of 
Liliums, Red-hot-pokers, Michaelmas Daisies, peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, and many more. By sending to a 
hardy-plant nursery for fifty or one hundred plants, 
describing the position you require the plants for, 
you would get a good assortment quite cheaply. 
Then you may plant Sweet Peas (in clumps), Helian- 
thus cueumerifolius, Asters, Stocks, Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons, Zinnias, Marigolds, Cornflowers, Gode- 
tias, the annual Chrysanthemums, also C. segetum 
grandiflorum, Alyasum maritiinum, and the like. 
Finally, if you desire it, you could plant a collection 
or a single variety of Tufted Pansies as an edging 
to the border, and in this way obtain a capital dis¬ 
play for months together. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crataegus Pyracantha, pruning (G. IF. R.).— 
The best time to prune is in February, when the 
berries begin to fade. These branches which have 
produced fruit should be cut quite clean out or short¬ 
ened back as the shape of the tree will admit. Much 
of the old wood that has borne fruit should be re¬ 
moved to make room for young growth. H you bear 
in mind that the plant bears fruit on the preceding 
year's growth, you have the key to the proper system 
of pruning. It is a common occurrence to see all the 
branches at the top of a tree well laden with bright- 
red berries and none at the bottom. This need not 
be if some of the lower branches are cut away or, 
rather, shortened back well to induce young growth, 
which will in due time both flower and fruit. 

FRUIT. 

Grease-bands for fruit-trees (IF. G. Macin¬ 
tosh).— Put strips of brown paper at about 1 foot 
from the base of the tree round the stem, and smear 
these with cart-grea.se or any sticky substance. Do 
not paint the stem of the tree. Examine the bands 
frequently, and smear them a second time if you find 
that the grease has become dry. You ought to do 
this at once. If any Apples have fallen owing to tin- 
attacks of the codlin-moth, collect these and bum 
them before the caterpillars have had time to make 
their way out. 

Canker in Apple-trees (Ross).—Pare down quite 
close all canker swellings, then paint them over with 
a compound of soft soap, clay, sulphur, and paraffin, 
to which just enough boiling water has been added 
to make a thick paste. Coat over each cankered 
part thoroughly, and again, if needed later, also any 
bruises you can find in the bark. Evidently your 
soil is badly drained, in which ease you will have to 
lift the tree, if not too large. When lifting, trim 
off all the ends of the severed roots, grubbing under 
the tree and severing all downward roots. Then re¬ 
plant on a slight mound, adding some fresh soil, 
mixed with wood-ashes, soot, and old mortar rubbish, 
and a little basic slag. Mulch with rotten manure, 
and if the soil is very dry water once or twice. 
When sending queries, please always send name and 
address. 
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they were so grown, you can bring an action against 
the secretary and committee of the show in your 
local county court, and would recover, as the prizes 
were duly and rightly awarded to you. Of course, if 
you exhibited anything not grown by you, as re¬ 
quired by the schedule, then you have been rightly 
disqualified. That is a matter as to which none can 
know- better than yourself. It would be useless to go 
into court unless you have an absolutely safe case. 
The signing of a declaration is generally a mere 
matter of form, but if it was insisted upon, you 
should have signed it. If you did grow everything 
yourself, you had better put your cuse Into a solici¬ 
tor's hands. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Aloa.—l, Any large Rose-grower could, no doubt, 
supply you with seedling Briers. 2, There is nothing 
better than a mulch of good, rotten cow-manure, 

more especially if your soil is light.- A. E. S.— 

The Peach you 6end has what is known as a “ split 
stone.” You will find an article dealing with this 
trouble in our issue of August 10th, 1907, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisher, post free, for ljd. 

- H. Ryland.-We cannot recommend particular 

firms. You should consult our advertisement columns. 

-H 7 . G. Macintosh.—See note re “Grease hands,” 

June 13th, 1908, page 222.- Viscountess St. Aldwyn. 

—See reply to .Sir A. Bigge, re ” Pears in bad con¬ 
dition,” in our issue of September 12th, page 408. 
Your tree is affected in the same way as that of the 
correspondent referred to above.— — Kingston .—Not a 
gardening question. Consult a solicitor, who will give 
you all the information you require, and also draw 

up an agreement.-.7. 11.—It ts possible no injury 

may follow, but it would have bee-n far better to have 
waited until the leaves had all fallen, and then the 

work w'ould have been much easier in every way.- 

J. Diaper .—The Rose you send is only a malforma¬ 
tion, and is very probably due to 6onie check in its 

growth.- B. L. Battiscombe.—l, Kindly send a 

piece of the Rose-growth attacked by the disease you 
speak of, and we will do our best to help you._ 2, 
Your Lupins are evidently dry at the roots. Keep 
them well watered, and apply a good mulch of rotten 
manure when the flowers are showing. Water freely, 
so as to wash the goodness of the manure down to 

the roots.- Robert G. May.-We know nothing of 

the fruitti you refer to, and it is very probable that 

thev are only old friends under new names.- 

H'. G. R .—You cannot do better than plant, the Rasp¬ 
berry known as Superlative. The plants you already 
have evidently want feeding. Try what a good mulch 
of good cow-manure will do when the eanc9 start 
into growth in the spring. — — E. T. P .~The trouble 
was caused through the damp weather. You ought 
to have kept the house nicely warm, with a chink of 
ventilation on to keep the air in motion and prevent 
the moisture settling on the fruit. There should, if 
possible, be no other plants in a vinery in which ripe 

Grapes are hanging.- Newtown.— Bulbs, no doubt, 

can be grown fairly well in the material you mention, 
but, as for other plants, we much prefer to use 
good loam, leaf-mould, and sand, varying the compost 
slightly so as to accommodate whatever plants are 
being dealt with. All the Erica family must have 

peat.- E. J. T.—The only thing you can do is to 

persevere and spud out each plant of the Tansy. If 

this fails, then you will have to remake the lawn.- 

E. E. M. — Purely a medical question. We have read 
of the use of Violets for cancer, but know nothing of 

the treatment necessary.- Mrs. Sanders .—Write to 

R. H. Witty, St. James's Villa, Swain's-lano, High- 

gate, London, N.- Lady Amateur—See reply to 

“ Dollie,” re. treatment of Vallotas, page 440. 


Using kainit (A. E. S .).—Without knowing some¬ 
thing of the nature of your soil it is impassible to 
advise. Light, sandy soils benefit most by its appli¬ 
cation. In the absence of any definite information, 
all that can be said is that the dressing may vary 
from 2 cw t. to double that quantity, or even more, 
per acre. The previous treatment of the land should 
always be taken into account in deciding on the arti¬ 
ficials to be used, and you should have told us 
whether von intend to use any other manure with 
the kainit. 

Carrots failing (L. R.).—Your Carrots have been 
attacked by wireworm, the best remedy against 
which is gas-lime, which must be put on early and 
spread over the surface so that the gases may es¬ 
cape before the time of sowing the seed conies round. 
Use enough gas lime to whiten the ground, and then 
let it lie for some time before you dig it in. Get the 
uas-lime and apply it at once, and defer sowing the 
Carrots until next April. The gas-lime w ill, no doubt, 
effect your purpose, and drive away other insects be¬ 
sides the wireworm. 

Celery-fly (J. Clarke ).—The maggot-eaten leaves of 
Celery sent are examples of the attacks of the Celery- 
fly (Tephitis onopordinis), of which we have seen very 
much this season. The fly,during warm, dry weather, 
deposits eggs on or in the leaves of the Celery-plants. 
These presently produce the tiny grubs such as are 
found in the leaves sent. These grubs, if found early 
in the summer, after feeding upon the chlorophyll, or 
green colouring matter of the leaves, pass into the 
soil, become chrysalides, and soon change into other 
flies, reproducing another crop of grubs. Pick off all 
the eaten leaves and hum them to destroy the grubs. 
Probably there will be no fresh ones created now it 
is late "in the season. Celery-plants syringed with 
soft-soap in solution, then dusted with soot, are 
seldom injured. A string or two strained over the 
plants and watered with bird-lime catches many flies. 

Exhibition competition disqualification 
(.7. If.).-As presented In your letter, your case seems 
a hard one, as, if objections were made to your 
exhibits at your show, they should have been made 
at oace. Assuming tlint all your exhibits were grown 
by you, in accordance with the conditions of the 
show schedule, and you can bring evidence to prove 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—R. S. Wells and D. C. R — 
Euonymus latiiolius. This is easily raised from *eeds 
sown in the spring or autumn, while cuttings of tht^ 
ripe young shoots may be planted in the border in 
autumn, or, if only a few are wanted, then they may¬ 
be put into pots and given the shelter of a cold- 

frame.- Robert Greening—The name of your plant 

is Inula dysenterica, and not as given in our issue or 

September 26th.- Lady Amateur .—Pentstemon bar- 

batus Torreyi.-if. IF. Spilsbury .-Clematis yellow, 

C graveolens, Clematis blue.C. integrifolia, pink fiowr 
Polvgonum baldschuanieum.-.4 rbor .-Sedmn specta¬ 
cle.- De Pontibus.-l, Must have flowering speci¬ 

men ; 2, Spirwa sp.. probably S. flagellata: 3, Ber¬ 
bers sp. Without flowers we cannot give the variety. 

Names of fruit. Foss.- Apple: 1, Ringer. 

- Maud Giflard.- Apple': Misshapen example ot 

Tower of Glamis.- Chas. Rankin .—Pear not recoe- 

R. Northcote.— Apples: A, C, and D. 
Varying types of Ecklinviile Seedling; B, Probably 

Winter Majet.in.- L. A. C.-Pcar Beurr6 Hardy.—- 

A. R. V.—Apple Kentish Fillbasket.-G. Booth 

Walker.— Plums: 1, Late Orleans, not Late Black 
Orleans of Rivers; 2, Mitch el sons; 3, Bush Plum of 
Kent, syn. Kentish Waterloo. 


Catalogues received.— Wm. Cooper. Limited. 
701, Old Kent-road, S.E.-Catalogue of Twenty-first 
Autumn Clearance Sale. -Agricultural and Horti¬ 

cultural Association, Limited, 95, Long Acre, >V C. 

List of bulbous Plants. -Soupert and Nottuig, 

Luxembourg.—Catalogue of Roses for 190S-1909.-— 
Jan. Carter and Co., 237-288, High Uolborn, W.L.- 

Bulbs for 190S; List of Sweet Peas. -James Mason, 

63, Craw shay-road, North Brlxton, London, S.W - 
Cataloque of Bulbs, also Vegetable and Flower-seeds. 

for Autumn Sowing. -F. Delaunay, Angers .-List of 

Fruit-trees, Shrubs, etc. -Edwin Murrell, Shrews- 

bury.—List of Roses. -H. N. Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull- 

street, West Bromwich .—List of Ferns, Roses, and 

Bulbs. -linage and Schmidt, Erfurt .—Novelties of 

Seeds for 1909 .-Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex.- 
Calalogue of Bulbs and Tubers. 

Book received.-“ Bulbs and their Cultivation" 
Illustrated. By T. W. Sanders. W. U. and L. Col- 
linridgo, 148 and 149, Aldcrsgate-street, E.C. 
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Ai'vle Ecklinville Seed- . 

lin« .464 

AppleB diseased .. .. 466 

Anemone. Three-leaved 
Wood (Anemone tri- 
foliata), the .. .. 458 

Beets, tapering-rooted 456 
Begonia - leaves un¬ 
healthy .466 

Begonias, keeping seed¬ 
ling .466 

Bonier, herbaceous .. 466 
Borders, alterations in 
hardy flower .. .. 458 

Box-edging .. .. 466 

Canterbury Bells .. 458 
Cauliflower Magnum 
Bonum.456 


Cauliflowers .. .. 455 

Ceanothus Gloire do 
Versailles .. .. 461 

Chrysanthemums .. 460 

Chrysanthemums, new 
early-flowering .. 460 

Chrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable hints .. .. 460 

Climbers for pergola, 
evergreen .. 462 

Conservatory .. .. 464 

Edgings, hardy .. .. 458 

Fernery, the hardy .. 462 

Ferns .462 

Forcing-house .. .. 464 

Fritillaria peraica .. 458 

Fruit .463 

Fruit garden .. ..464 


IND 

Fruits, marketing wild 463 
Carden diary, extracts 

from a.465 

Garden peats and 

friends.456 

Garden work .. .. 464 

Gas-limo, applying .. 466 
Gooseberry - caterpill¬ 
ars .466 

Grape Canon Hall Mus¬ 
cat .466 

Hoeing, value of.. .. 456 

Indoor plants .. .. 459 

Lawn, treatment of .. 458 

Lawn, wet.46 i 

Lobelia tenuior as a 
basket plant .. ..460 

Mimulus.463 
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Moss in lawn .. .. 466 

Orchard-house trees .. 464 
Outdoor garden .. .. 4«4 

Outdoor plants .. .. < 5 / 

Parsley s.4a5 

Peacherine, the .. .. 463 

Peach Belle Beauce .. 463 
Peach-trees, red-spider 

on.466 

Pear-leaves spotted .. 456 

Pinks .467 

Plants and flowers .. 457 
Plants, injury to .. 456 
Plums cracking .. .. 466 

Plums, two good main- 

crop .463 

Potato, tho warty dis¬ 
ease uf the .. .. 456 


Poplar, a promising 
new (Populua lasio- 

carpa).461 

Primrose.Missouri Even¬ 
ing {(Enothera mis- 
souriensis), the .. 458 
Pyracantha as on open 
bush,the .. .. 461 

Rhus cotinoidea.. 461 

Ro >t crops, treatment 

of.455 

Rose R 6 ve d‘Or .. .. 462 

Roses .462 

Roses f-»r a new bed .. 462 
Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety .465 

Seeds, penny packets 
of.458 


Roses, fragrant .. .. 462 

Sempervivum globuli- 
ft-rurn .. .. 458 

Stinkhom fungus, the 456 

Stove .461 

Stove plants, some good 
variegated .. .. 459 

Sumach, Stag's Horn 
(Rhus (yphiua), the .. 461 
Tamarisk, planting the 466 
Tomatoes cracking .. 456 
Tomatoes, early .. .. 464 

Tree* ami shrubs .. 461 
Tropieulum tricolor .. 460 
Vegetable garden .. 465 
Vegetables .. .. 455 

Week’B work, the com¬ 
ing .465 
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TREATMENT OF ROOT CROPS. 

The time is now with us when several of 
these must be got under cover, as nothing 
will be gained by leaving such as Beet and 
main crop Carrots in the ground after this. 
Neither of these benefits after lifting by being 
stored in close sheds. They are much 
hardier than a good many think, and cer¬ 
tainly keep much better and longer where the 
air can reach them, only sheltering them 
with mats or straw when severe frosts 
threaten, 8 degs. or 9 dogs, of frost doing 
them no harm when stored in the manner 
suggested below. We all know how quickly 
Carrots, Beet, Turnips, Parsnips, and Arti¬ 
chokes grow out when placed in a shut-up 
shed or store, and we know equally well that 
these secondary growths impair flavour as 
well as colour, unless the same are rubbed off 
while in quite a young state ; therefore, the 
cooler 6uch roots can be kept the less likely 
they are to deteriorate in the manner stated 
above. In most gardens n suitable place can 
l>e found either against the north side of a 
building or wall where an even temperature 
prevails, or comparatively so, and away from 
any stagnant water likely to accumulate. 
The base where the roots are to rest should 
have about 3 inches of coal-ashes spread over 
it, and may be 2 feet from the foot of the 
wall. This will allow two rows of Beet or 
Carrots, placing the crown of one close to 
the wall, the other crown facing outwards, 
shaking a few dry ashes or sand between each 
layer of roots until the desired height is 
reached—some 3 feet or so. A few inches of 
ashes or sand should be placed on the top 
and the stack covered with a few boards or 
sheets of galvanised roofing to throw off 
rains, securing the covering in position 
against the wall, and an upright stake or two 
6 inches beyond the roots, so that the cover¬ 
ing slopes to the ground, when rain or snow 
will be carried away from the roots. 

In lifting Beet, care is required to prevent 
the roots being injured or the tap-root broken 
to any extent, as this will rob them of colour 
when cooked, and a pale Beet is anything but 
satisfactory when placed on the table. The 
rows should be loosened with a garden fork 
before attempting to pull them up, and the 
foliage twisted off, not cut, and the roots 
carefully handled when putting into the 
wheelbarrow; Carrots being served in a 
similar way, discarding all cracked or de¬ 
formed roots, which arc good food for horses, 
or, when boiled, for poultry. Parsnips keep 
best where they have grown, and should re¬ 
main there until February or early March, 
when they should be lifted and stacked in a 
similar way to the Carrots and Beet. In case 
of hard frost, it is well to get under cover a 
few dozen roots for immediate use, and the 
same may be said ofIthe |Arti¬ 

choke, wiiose tops shoiml-%Vt*bc ci*t klWn 


until thev are fairly ripe. Garden Turnips, 
when fully grown, require to be raised, and 
I have found them keep plump when stored 
in a clamp similar to the Potatoes, the most 
important root crop of all. It is recognised 
on all hands that Potatoes keep very much 
better when put in clamps in the open garden 
or field, but this plan has one drawback, in 
that the sorting over must be done in fine 
weather, whereas when in the root store it is 
work for the hands during inclement weather. 
Provided disease is absent from the tubers, 
and every precaution taken that ventilation 
is afforded for some few weeks after storing, 
and frost kept out, the sets would be safe in 
such a position until tho now year; but as 
soon as the time comes round for them to 
begin sprouting the thinner they are placed 
and the more often they are sorted over the 
better the quality when cooked. In this 
county one often sees Potatoes being dug in 
the month of November, but it is a risky job, 
and it is not an unheard of thing for the crop 
to be completely spoilt by frost. 
liicton, Devon. J. Mayne. 


PARSLEYS. 

Although there are many diversely-named 
Parsleys, it does seem, judging by what can 
now bo seen at the Royal Horticultural Gar¬ 
dens, Wisley, in a trial there of some thirty- 
six 6toeks, each of which is represented by 
two rows of considerable length, that there 
are not more than three really distinct 
varieties amongst good garden Parsleys, and 
these arc Dwarf or Compact Treble-curled, 
Strong Treble-curled, and Fern-leaved. 
Certainly, with the exception of two French 
stocks, both alike and coarse, only three 
really distinct types could be found. Such, 
indeed, was the decision arrived at by a large 
number of members of the fruit and vege 
table committee who saw the Parsleys and 
rigidly examined them recently. In numer¬ 
ous cases stocks showed a few coarse plants. 
In others, stocks were very true, but true or 
uneven, still the classification arrived at 
was the same. While the dwarf, compact 
stocks of Treble-curled showed fine quality, 
the leafage, all the same, was rather pale in 
colour. A really good curled Parsley should 
be of a dark green colour, a hue that is, as a 
rule, more found in the Fern-leaved types 
than in the curled ones. The segregation of 
the edges of the leaves shows the undersides 
the more, and those sides are usually of 
paler colour. 

For the supply of Parsley for bunching and 
market sale the strong-growing curled forms 
are best. The Fern-leaved forms had not, 
when recently seen, put on that refined form 
which will be seen later, or if the plants win¬ 
ter well—and all are to be so tested—as 
can be seen in the spring. It is well known 
that if spring - sown Parsleys be lifted 
whilst young, and dibbled out singly into 
fresh soil, a check is given to the produc¬ 


tion of strong leafage, and what is produced 
is more refined. It is held that to have 
Parsleys to winter well outdoors a late sum¬ 
mer sowing should be made. That is not 
essential, however, on light soils, where wet 
does not lie in the winter. It would have 
been very useful had the second row of each 
stock been filled with transplanted plants 
from tho other one. Where Parsley is grown 
to produce seed, transplanting thinly is 
essential, as then only the very best ones 
need be retained. A. D. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

“A. D.” does well to give a warning note to 
those advised to sow Cauliflower-seeds in 
autumn, because often and in many districts 
much disappointment and loss are incurred 
by the attempt. Previous to the introduc¬ 
tion of the superior strains of Early Autumn 
Giant exhibitors used to sow some seed of the 
original type of Autumn Giant, with a view 
to securing heads for August shows. There 
is no doubt that these Cauliflowers are, when 
fresh, clear in colour, and of medium size, 
much better looking in collections of vege¬ 
tables than the ordinary summer or early 
sorts. I have on several occasions proved 
that these summer Cauliflowers are not 
hardy enough to endure even a moderately 
severe winter outdoors, so it is beyond hops 
for the amateur without glass accommodation 
to have visions of early summer Cauliflowers 
provided by autumn sowings outdoors. 
There is the risk, as “A. D.” says, of their 
buttoning or developing tiny heads prema¬ 
turely, if they survive the winter, but in all 
these cases much depends on weather. Given 
the shelter of a warm, protected border, and 
a mild winter, good results may bo ob¬ 
tained, but when the weather conditions are 
unfavourable, then losses must follow. It is 
far better to defer the sowing until 
February, when, with glass accommodation 
and a little warmth, preferably from a 
manure-bed, progress is more assured, and 
the season more certain, assuming that slugs, 
which are often such enemies of the spring- 
planted Cauliflowers, do not prey upon theni. 
Seldom is much trouble experienced with 
spring-sown Cauliflowers if the ground is 
well prepared and the season fairly favour¬ 
able. Buttoping will occur should the 
weather prove dry over a prolonged period, 
and the ground not deeply worked and well 
manured. One can scarcely be over-gener¬ 
ous in preparing the ground for Cauliflowers, 
especially for the early summer months. It 
is possible, as “A. D.” says, to havo Cauli¬ 
flowers up till Christmas by a series of sow¬ 
ings continued from February till June. 
Autumn Giant or Autumn Mammoth, of 
course, being chosen for successional sowing 
and planting. There are early Broccolis, 
which are usually planted to serve this sea¬ 
son jointly with Cauliflowers, Self-Protecting 
and Michaelmas White being two good kinds. 
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These are a little hardier, and, therefore, 
calculated to endure early frosts better. The 
Self-Protecting has enfolding leaves, which 
so cover the curd that light frosts have no 
effect on them. Cauliflowers are very sus¬ 
ceptible to injury when the flower is ad¬ 
vanced, and once frosted the heads do not 
keep well afterwards. It is surprising what 
little covering will ward off frost, and gar¬ 
deners remembering this in autumn and 
early winter frequently break over the outer 
leaves in order to cover the advancing 
flower-head, and in this way save the crop. 

W. S. 


THE WARTY DISEASE OF THE 
POTATO. 

Within the last few years a new disease of 
the Potato has appeared in certain districts 
in England and Scotland. The disease is 
characterised by curious wart-like excre¬ 
scences proceeding generally from the front 
end. Several outgrowths may also break out 
from other parts of the tuber, and in severe 
cases (generally those which have been 
attacked when young) the Potato can hardly 
be recognised, the whole being transformed 
into a mis-shapen mass of irregular, tumour- 
like swellings. The general appearance of 
the attacked specimens frequently much re¬ 
sembles the familiar disease known as finger- 
and-toe, more especially that form of it de¬ 
scribed as club or anbury. The disease is 
caused by a parasitic fungus (Chrysophlyctis 
endobiotica, Schil.l which attacks the Potato 
at the “eyes”; its presence irritates the 
parenchymatous cells near the surface, and 
stimulates them to excessive multiplication, 
thereby producing the abnormal warty pro¬ 
tuberances described. The fungus exists as a 
plasmodium in the cells, from which it de¬ 
rives its nourishment, and is able to propa¬ 
gate itself by division and pass from one 
cell to another through the tuber. On the 
approach of autumn, innumerable large rest¬ 
ing spores are formed, chiefly in the more 
external tissues, which remain dormant in the 
soil during the winter. 

So far, the life-history of this parasite is 
not completely known. It is, however, cer¬ 
tain that the resting-spores found in great 
abundance in the warts are able to infect the 
succeeding crop. Experiments which I 
carried out in Newcastle proved that Pota¬ 
toes grown upon soil which had been mixed 
with small pieces of the warty excrescences 
became infected in the same manner, and 
when Potatoes were again grown on the same 
soil in the succeeding year they also became 
infected. It is said that the spores may even 
maintain themselves for six years in a rest¬ 
ing condition in the soil, and still retain the 
■power of attacking the next crop of Potatoes. 
The history of the disease is difficult to 
trace. It was first described by Schilbersky 
in 1896, from Hungary, and does not appear 
to have established itself in other countries 
in Europe. The first specimens I received 
came from Cheshire, in the autumn of 1900, 
and at about the same time similarly attacked 
tubers were noted at Dolgelly. Until then 
the disease had not been recorded in England, 
and the publication of the result of my in¬ 
vestigations in the “Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture,” in 1903, was the earliest 
account of the true nature of the disease. 
It was then known only in few districts, and 
I drew attention to the dangerous character 
of the disease, and the extreme importance 
of steps being taken to stamp it out before 
it obtained a firm foothold in this country. 
Unfortunately, the disease has now spread 
throughout a considerable portion of 
Cheshire, and is increasing its area in North 
Wales. I know it to have gained a strong 
foothold in Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
in Scotland, and other counties are also 
badly affected. From all accounts the 
disease is spreading rapidly in the infected 
areas, and the amount of damage is yearly in¬ 
creasing. So much is this the case in cer¬ 
tain allotments that in many it has been 
found impossible to grow Potatoes, and the 
allotments have had to be given up in conse¬ 
quence of the severe losses sustained. 

So far the diseime is unknown in North¬ 
umberland and DurhtinA aninj Itffibvea us to 
adopt effective nffearfnire/ in or4erSo preserve 


our fortunate immunity in these counties. 
From accounts lately received, I fear there is 
reason to believe that it may have already 
appeared in at least two localities in Durham. 
It is fully established by my experiments that 
the disease can be introduced by infected 
tubers, and also by soil containing the spores, 
and that it increases in virulence with each 
year following its introduction. Large 
growers in many localities have abundantly 
confirmed this fact by sad experience. In 
the earliest stages the disease might easily 
be overlooked ; very small outgrowths and a 
discolouration of the tuber near the “eyes” 
being then the only indication of its presence. 
Such specimens, however, contain number¬ 
less spores, and as they are liable to be used 
as “seed,” they may be the cause of incal¬ 
culable mischief. It is against the introduc¬ 
tion of such infected “seed” that growers 
must be specially warned, lest it escape 
notice. Due vigilance exercised now may 
save our northern counties from an enor¬ 
mous amount of future loss, and will be much 
more efficacious than any number of remedies 
sought when the mischief is done. 

It is announced that the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries has lately scheduled this 
disease under the new Act of Parliament, 
with a view to determining the infected 
areas and prohibiting the distribution of 
“seed” from such centres. Though late, 
such action is greatly to be welcomed, and it 
should he taken advantage of and rigorously 
enforced while the infected areas are still 
limited in extent, and the disease may have 
some chance of being stamped out. 

Summary.- This parasite produces spores, 
which remain dormant in the soil during the 
winter, aiul are capable of infecting the next 
crop even after some years. Healthy tubers 
planted in soil which has borne a diseased 
crop will certainly become infected. “Seed- 
Potatoes” should bo very thoroughly 
examined, and. those showing even the 
slightest trace of disease should on no ac¬ 
count be planted. All diseased tubers should 
lie carefully collected and destroyed. They 
should never be allowed to rot on the land 
or be fed to stock. Many Potato diseases arc, 
without doubt, spread in this manner from 
year to year. It should also bo noted that 
spores of other disease-producing fungi are 
frequently to be found attached to the tubers. 
Soaking in a 2 per cent. Bordeaux mixture 
for about eighteen hours, or in 4 per cent, 
formalin for two hours, has been found to be 
efficacious in destroying these spores, with¬ 
out causing injury to the tubers. After such 
treatment the Potatoes should be spread out 
to thoroughly dry before planting.—M. C. 
Potter, in the “Journal of the Newcastle 
Farmers’ Club.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes cracking.— 1 have n grand crop of 
Tomatoes under glass, but the fruit is cracking, and 
I should be glad if you could let me know the reason 
through your paper?— F. B. 

[Cracking is generally the result of an ex¬ 
cess of moisture. Allowing the plants to get 
very dry and then soaking them with water 
will also cause the fruits % to crack.] 

Cauliflower Magnum Bonum. Those who 
require a regular supply of Cauliflowers 
through the summer months will find the 
above a first rate variety to succeed the 
earliest crop outdoors. It is not such a 
robust grower as are some kinds—in fact, it 
partakes more of the character of the old 
Walcheren in this respect.. Its great merit, 
however, lies in the beautiful pure white 
heads or curds which nestle so closely among 
the leaves that if any are by chance over¬ 
looked when ready for cutting they take no 
harm, and do not become discoloured. It 
also turns in very early, even from an out¬ 
door sowing made in March, and is all that 
can be desired for dining-room purposes, as 
the heads are never coarse and strong- 
flavoured when served at table.—A. W. 

Tapering-rooted Beets.— A very extensive 
trial of long Beets in the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, Wisley, has shown that, after all, 
there are of many so-called varieties but few 
distinct. Some have very tall leafage, and 
also proportionately long roots, but these 
very long roots, however dark the flesh, are 


not desirable. The Cheltenham Green Top, 
with its spreading and reddish-green leafaee, 
forms a distinct section, and there is in the 
various stocks in commerce but little differ¬ 
ence. The same may be said of the narrow- 
leaved or Dell’s Crimson type. These have 
less large roots, usually handsomer, and 
flesh of a deep red colour. Then there 
is the old Pine Apple type, with red roots 
and spreading foliage. This is a favourite 
market variety. Very closely allied, but with 
more erect leafage, is Nutting’s Dwarf Red, 
a good old Beet of great excellence, and 
finally there is the Dracaena-leaved, which 
has narrow leafage and small roots to match. 
—D. 

Value Of hoeing.—I quite agree with all 
that is said on page 360 os to the value of 
hoeing, especially during dry seasons. Hoe¬ 
ing not only keeps the surface soil clean 
and free from weeds, but loosens it. For 
this purpose I find the Buco cultivator far 
superior to any kind of hoe, as the prongs, 
five in number, are set just like the steel 
prongs of the ordinary field harrow. A man 
can get over a lot of ground in a day, and bv 
working backwards leave all the surface well 
loosened 3 inches or 4 inches deep, or even 
more, if required, and every weed on the 
surface. I find it especially useful for culti¬ 
vating between rows of Potatoes or small 
shrubs, and by taking out the two outside 
prongs the three central ones may be used 
between rows of seedlings growing at 1 foot 
apart.— Gosport. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-leaves spotted —Will you kindly tell me 

the cause of enclosed Pear-leaves jiointr .spotted, also 
if there is any remedy for same? The leaves and 
blossom are attacked each spring, then again later in 
the season.—E. B. 

[Your Pear-leaves arc* infested by the Pear 
leaf blister mite (Eriophes pyri). If you 
open the blisters and examine them with a 
magnifying-glass you will see the little mites 
inside. The best remedy is to gather and 
burn the infested leaves. This may be im¬ 
possible to carry out. If it is, any time after 
the leaves have fallen spray the trees with 
one part paraffin emulsion to five or seven 
parts of water, or use a winter wash known 
as VI, taking care that all the buds are 
reached, and particularly" the terminal ones 
of the shoots.—G. S. S.] 

Injury to plants.- Some few weeks ago I wrote 
to you inquiring what I could do to kill the flies 
which swarm in our garden and spoil the foliage. 
You asked me to send some of the flies, which 1 now 
enclose with different leaves, which 1 think have been 
spoiled by these insects. I 6hall be extremely obliged 
to you if'vou can give me some advice respecting the 
matter?—R. M. Beach. 

[The flies that you sent are nearly allied 
to the common house-fly, and cannot have 
been the cause of the injuries to the leaves 
of your plants, which cannot be accounted 
for quite satisfactorily. No trace of fungi 
or insects can be found on them. Leaves in 
a similar condition to yours are not uncom¬ 
mon in the autumn, and it is thought by 
some that late in the season certain parts 
of the leaves clo not receive their proper 
share of nutriment, and, consequently, die 
and drop out.—G. S. S.] 

The Stinkhorn fungus. - Can any of your 
readers tell me the best way to get rid of a fang 11 s 
called the Stinkhorn? I have been troubled with this 
in my garden a great deal this year. It grow-s P ri, . l r " 
cipaliy on a bank of Elm-stubs, and is very difficult 
to find amongst the thick growth. At times 1 am 
unable to use the lawn adjoining this fence until i 
have found and destroyed the fungus. I have liven 
here three summers, and have not been troubled wiin 
it until this year. The smell is vile.—T. E. Mathew, 
Norwich. 

[This Stinkhorn fungus (Ithyphathus im- 
pudicus) is a very annoying plant, and I can¬ 
not suggest any means of destroying it but 
grubbing it up'i Like Mushrooms, the port 
which appears above ground is only the 
spore bearing one answering to the flower in 
flowering plants, the real fungus being the 
“spawn, which is underground, and in the 
ease of this fungus, is like a white cord, bn 
this cord grow seyeral white egg like bodies, 
out of which grow the Stinkhorns. When 
you find one,^ake away as much ot the eartu 
round and under it as you can.—G. 8. o.J 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PINKS. 

The market gardener, or, at least, that sec¬ 
tion who specialises in good hardy plants, 


these methods will fully appreciate their 
merits, while those who have yet to learn 
should lose no time in so doing. The details 
are simple enough. 

Pipings.— These consist of the points of 
the season’s growth pulled from the socket or 
joint of such growth and inserted without 
more ado. Take a shoot of the current sea 


Pink Mrs. Sinkins. 


has not been slow to appreciate the value of 
the garden Pink, the double-flowered varie¬ 
ties especially being largely 
grown for cut bloom. In cer¬ 
tain districts, too, the semi- 
double D. plumarius, with its 
strong fragrance, is seen in 
abundance ; so plentifully, in¬ 
deed, that the cottager ami 
artisan edge their garden 
walks with these delightful 
things. But. as with other 
things, tco frequently out of 
this great abundance springs 
neglect, and a slipshod or 
makeshift method- which, of 
course, is no method at all— 
takes the place of cultivation, 
and indifferent results ensue. 

The makeshift way is too 
often in evidence even in gar¬ 
dens where gardening is sup¬ 
posed to be well done. What 
I mean is that no pains are 
taken to maintain that vigour 
of youth in the garden Pink 
that one might expect, and 
voung plants are few where 
they might abound. The too 
frequent neglect consists in 
pulling to pieces very old edg¬ 
ings of the plants, taking out 
a deep trench and burying the 
roots, probably, a dozen 
inches in the earth, to make 
some pretence at dwarfness, 
and all because there is 
plenty of material at hand. It 
seems never to occur to those 
who do this thing that a far simpler way 
would be to take pipings or cuttings, and 
having these in readiness to discard the old 
plants and start afresh. Those whose busi¬ 
ness it is to increase thf£e^)lants by eitlcr of 


son’s growth, hold it firmly in the left hand 
near the ground, and with the right hand 


of taking pipings in an expeditious manner. 
These are best taken at the end of June. 

Cuttings.— The best type of cutting is that 
which can be secured with a small heel 
attached, and in the garden Pink may usually 
be had in some abundance about the centre 
of the plant.. All that is necessary is to 
secure a reasonably long shoot and tear it 
away from the main portion of the plant by 
a downward pull to secure the heel referred 
to. Such cuttings as these may be taken in 
August or September, and make splendid 
tufts for planting in the following spring. A 
cool frame is much the best and safest, and 
with ordinary care every one of the cuttings, 
if dibbled out into sandy soil, will root. Any 
ordinary spare frame-light will do, and the 
only thing to avoid is too much closeness 
when the cuttings are first inserted. By in¬ 
serting the cuttings rather thinly room for 
development will exist, or the young plants 
may be transplanted as soon as rooted. For 
the double varieties and where the material 
is plentiful the heel cuttings are to be pre¬ 
ferred, and not only do they make better 
plants in a shorter time, but breaking away 
freely from the stem portion one is always 
sure of securing sturdy, compact bushes. 
These young plants quickly spread out into 
vigorous tufts, and give much the best blooms 
into the bargain. By adopting either of these 
methods of increase every other year the 
fullest vigour of the plant will be main¬ 
tained, and an abundant flowering withal. 
Very often the edgings of divided plants 
are planted late in autumn or winter, 
and much too late to obtain a good 
display the following spring. By plant¬ 
ing the fresh young stock in early June 
or so soon as the flowering of the old plants 
is passed, plenty of time will remain for the 
forming of sturdy bushes full of growth that 
will flower splendidly the ensuing year. In a 
couple of seasons these young plants will 
reach 12 inches or 18 inches in width. 

The above remarks on propagation apply 
equally to all forms of the garden Pink, 
whether double seifs, laced, fringed, or per¬ 
petual flowering. Occasionally, however, one 
hears of layering being adopted, and, con¬ 
sidering the thin character of the stem and 
the numerous shoots, this method must he 
tedious indeed. 

The show or exhibition Pink would appear 
almost a tiling of the past- at least, so far as 
the exhibition tent in southern England is 


Pink Double White. 


bgljj by^^Jcj^o 


take the point of the growth so as to insure concerned. There are still those who raise 
a 4 inch long cutting, and by a sharp, upward and grow the laced Pink, and we were re¬ 
pull the shoot comes usually awav at a joint, minded of the fact by a capital exhibit from 
A little practice with a variety tfiat is abun- Mr. Douglas, who clings very closely still to 
dant will soon put the operator in the way these 5]d-time favourites The sejfs, frpvg^pr, 
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are by far the most popular to-day. Of 
the double white varieties the Old FriDged 
Double, Her Majesty, and Mrs. Sinking are 
those generally grown. White Queen and 
Albino are white seifs, the latter having quite 
a Carnation petal. Ascot, Paddington, and 
Anne Boleyn are among the older sorts that 
aro still looked for, while Homer, Ernest 
Lad hams, Mrs. Larkin, are other good sorts. 
Of laced Pinks Arthur Brown, Bookham 
Gem, John Ball, Harry Hooper, and The 
Rector are among the most desirable. All 
are hardy and sweet-scented. Possibly no 
reference to the garden Pink to-day would be 
complete without the name of Mr. B. Lad- 
hams, Southampton, who in giving us a race 
of perpetual-flowering varieties, free in 
growth and hardy, is doing a good work 
among those plants. 

_E. H. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of lawn.— I have a lawn, 40 yards by 
36 yards, which has been made five years. The 
drainage is satisfactory, so far as can be seen. The 
Grass has been rather coarse up to this season, but 
it is rather better new. Worm-casts are numerous. 
White Clover in patches—about 2yards square—covers 
practically one third of the lawn. What would you 
advice as the beet remedy for same, without remov¬ 
ing the turf? I herewnh enclose you sample of the 
roil, taken from four different parts of the lawn. 
There is a good 6 inches depth of soil over the lawn 
like what I send you. I have treated the lawn as 
follows during the past five seasons:—(1) A dressing 
of 1-inch bones, charcoal, and basic slag. (2) A dress¬ 
ing of soot and lime, about 5 cwts. to 6 cwts. (3) 
A second dressing of bones and wood-charcoal. (4) A 
dressing of from 8 tons to 10 tons of sea-sand. (5) 
A good dressing of well-decayed stable-man tire, about 
3 tons and 2 cwts. of Peruvian guatio. Previous to 
the application of the sand dressing, the lawn had 
about 4 cwts. of native guano. The subsoil is clay. 

I enclose you a sample of some ashes from burnt oil¬ 
cloth. Would you recommend a dressing of this dur¬ 
ing tilts autumn, or at any other time, in preference 
to sea-sand, as it can be procured at half the price? 
If so, would you say how much?—L awn. 

[We are not at all surprised after perusing 
your note to hear you have to complain of 
your lawn having rough Grass upon it, and 
only wonder it has not been worse, seeing 
you have given the surface such liberal and 
repeated dressings of manure. As a counter¬ 
actant we would suggest that you withhold 
the proposed application of either manure 
or sea-sand for one season, and then by pay¬ 
ing strict attention to mowing right through 
next season you should be able to get rid 
of the rough Grass. Constant cutting will 
effect a riddance more quickly than anything 
else, and as the rough Grass dies out, its 
place will be taken by the finer and more 
close-growing varieties. With regard t-o the 
White Clover, the best tiling you can do is 
to scarify the patches of turf' infested with 
it with an iron rake, and then sow fine Grass 
seeds thereon. Lightly cover the 6eeds with 
some fine rich soil and roll firm. This you 
can do w’ith every chance of the Grasses get¬ 
ting established before winter sets in, if 
taken in hand at once. Should this not be 
convenient, then sow the second week in 
March next. Ask your seedsman to supply a 
mixture of fine Grasses only, and free from 
Clover. Clover naturally springs up in 
quantity at this season of the year upon 
lawns, and the use of basic slag will also 
promote its growth and causo it to spread 
quickly. Next spring you would be well ad¬ 
vised to well sweep the surface of the lawn 
weekly, and to roll it thoroughly afterwards. 
This will consolidate the surface and make 
it difficult for the rough Grass to grow' away 
60 freely as it has hitherto done. You may 
commence with this mode of treatment the 
beginning of February next, weather of 
course permitting, and continue it until you 
begin mowing. Respecting the worm de¬ 
stroyer you mention, we have had no experi¬ 
ence with it. We should, however, ranch 
prefer—seeing that the lawn is no longer re¬ 
quired for playing upon this season—to dis¬ 
tribute the worm casts by sweeping it occa¬ 
sionally with birch-brooms, and then roll it 
thoroughly. Lime-water is the best remedy 
for worm-casts.] 

Sempervivum globuliferum. — Tangled 
nomenclature is too familiar to all of us who 
enter into plant-growing with any degree of 
enthusiasm, and certain genera are more pro¬ 
lific of name problems than others. Except¬ 
ing, possibly, the Saxifrages, none »re so diffl- 
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cult to unravel as the Sempervivums or 
Houseleeke, as I have just been reminded by 
seeing a plant that I have in bloom, which 
wa-5 received as S. glohuliferum, and which 
caused me to make an earnest endeavour to 
find mention of it in works of reference; but 
all in vain. It is, of course, not S. globi- 
ferum, for it does not give its offsets on little 
runners, as is the wont of that species. How¬ 
ever, it is in the hands of the nursery trade by 
the name I have received it under, and know¬ 
ing the deplorably provoking condition of the 
nomenclature of the Houseleeks, and the 
practical impossibility of identifying them, 
so minute being the distinction between the 
species, I retain the name of glohuliferum, 
and speak of the plant, as it is really an ex¬ 
cellent one of its class. With me it grows 
about 10 inches high when in bloom, the 
flow'ers being of a greenish-white, glcssy, 
almost like satin in texture, and the stems 
clad with light green, red-tipped leaves, 
those of the rosettes being of the same colour, 
while all are rather pubescent. These are 
about 3 inches in diameter. It is an excellent 
Houseleek, that is worth possessing by all 
who care for the family.—S. Arnott. 

Hardy edgings. —It is admitted by all who 
grow tender plants that to provide for a large 
garden where there are many beds to fill 
entails a considerable amount of work, 
especially in the spring, when seed-sowing 
and subsequent pricking out of plants take 
up a deal of time. Many of the plants so 
raised are used for edging, and so tender 
are they that the first breath of frost in the 
autumn finishes them. In view of all this 
is it not worth while to give more considera¬ 
tion to plants of a hardy nature, that, pos¬ 
sibly, may not be quite so brilliant as some 
of the summer edgings, but are, at any rate, 
pretty, and do not necessitate a tenth part 
of the trouble? Here are a few old things 
that in most gardens will do well, and that 
simply require to be divided occasionally and 
replanted. Thrifts are neat, cushion-like 
plants, giving many blossoms of pink and 
white; Violas are a great acquisition, and 
bloom for months at a time, making the edg¬ 
ings to a garden path sheets of beauty. The 
Arabis, another old-time flower, is, in its sea¬ 
son, equally prodigal with its flowers.,. And 
there are dwarf Campanulas, that make a 
garden gay when in bloom, whilst another 
white-foliaged and whiter-flowered plant is to 
bo found in Cerastium Biehersteini.* -These 
are a few that may be used to great advan¬ 
tage in a garden, making one independent 
of a greenhouse for raising them. If a sweet- 
scented edging is wanted, what can one have 
sweeter than Pinks?— Leahurst. 

Fritillaria persica.— The culture of the 
majority of the Fritillnrias is by no means 
a simple matter, but the subject of this 
note has a robust constitution that renders 
it even more indifferent to soil and site 
than the handsome Crown Imperial (Fritil- 
lnria imperials), which, with its bright 
colouring, is certainly far more showy than 
the Persian Fritillary; yet, that plant is 
not without its own special charm, and its 
somewhat sombre-tinted flower-spike has its 
attractions. Vigorous plants throw up 
bloom-scapes fully four feet in height, of 
which the upper fifteen inches are 6tudded 
with blossom. Thirty blooms are often 
borne on a single spike. The flowers are 
brownish-purple in hue, much the colour 
of a Black Hamburgh Grape, and have a 
Grape-like bloom. They are of widely-open 
bell form, drooping, and measure an inch 
in diameter across the mouth. On revers¬ 
ing the blooms, the golden anthers are seen 
to contrast charmingly with the dark in¬ 
terior of the flower. The leaves are lan¬ 
ceolate, six inches in length, and one inch 
in breadth, diminishing in size as they 
ascend the stem. They are grey-green in 
colour. The plant has a graceful habit and 
when in flower has a unique charm that 
renders it desirable in the border.—S. W. 
Fitzherbert. 

The Missouri Evening Primrose (CEno- 
thera missouriensis).—One of the most desir¬ 
able of the trailing Evening Primroses is that 
called by us CEnothera missouriensis or macro- 
carpa, which has the advantage of being 


pretty either by day or in the evening, 
although it opens better at night than 
through the day. It is best known by the 
names given above, hut some of the American 
botanists are inclined to remove it from the 
(Enotheras, and to call it by the repugnant 
name of Megapterium missouriensis, one not 
likely to gain favour here. It is a capital 
trailing plant, with stems occasionally only 
6 inches long, but generally about a foot in 
length. It lias thickish, rather narrow leaves 
and good flowers, which vary in some plants 
from 3 inches to 6 inches in width. These 
are of a clear yellow, and when a good plant 
is seen trailing over rockwork, they look 
bright, particularly in the evening. Like 
others of its class, this Evening Primrose dis¬ 
likes a cold and wet soil, and in such it is not 
generally long-lived. In light Boils in the 
south it will live longer than in the north, 
but it is advisable to raise a few seed¬ 
lings occasionally to replace any plants which 
may be lost. I have generally found it advis¬ 
able to sow these seeds under glass, pricking 
out the resulting seedlings into boxes when 
large enough to handle, and finally planting 
them out where they are to bloom. If sown 
in March under glass, the seedlings should be 
fit to plant out by June. As it naturally 
affects a dry soil in its native haunts—in 
Missouri and Nebraska to Texas—it ought to 
have a similar one in our gardens.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Three - leaved Wood Anemono 

(Anemone trifoliata).—The plant lover who 
wishes to make himself acquainted with the 
various Anemones may well add to his col¬ 
lection A. trifoliata, although to those who 
have but small gardens it can hardly be re¬ 
commended. This is not from any want of 
beauty, but simply because it is not dis¬ 
tinct enough for places where space is a 
consideration, and where only flowers which 
are markedly different can he cultivated. It 
differs in flower but little from that of our 
own Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa), and is, 
if anything, to my mind, at least, a little 
inferior to a good form of the wilding of our 
woods. It is a more local plant than the 
Wood Anemone and is practically confined 
in its habitats to the hills of Piedmont and 
the Tyrol, where it grows in the woods and 
copses. The flowers are very like those of 
A. nemorosa, and are not a whit finer, but 
the leaves are trifoliate, and are prettily 
toothed. With me it always grew rather 
taller and more lax in its growth than A. 
nemorosa, but I am of opinion that it is a 
variable plant. It comes into bloom in April 
and May, and may well be associated with 
such Wind-flowers as A. apennina or A. 
ranunculoides. The little, tuberous roots 
may be procured in autumn or spring, and 
planted just beneath the surface in light 
soil, and in partial shade.—S. Arnott. 

Alterations in hardy - flower borders.— 
Opinions vary as to the best period in which to effect 
alterations in the hardy-flower border—some prefer¬ 
ring spring to the autumn. Unless each clump is in¬ 
dicated by a label, or one knows each individual root, 
there is always a danger in spring of certain plants 
being removed unnecessarily or damaged through 
being cut. In the autumn, however, before traces of 
flowering stalks have gone, it is possible to make our 
lane without making mistakes. Subjects like 
Mores, Pyrcthrums, Galcgas, Erigerons, Campanu¬ 
las, Preonics can be removed and divided, care being 
taken to plant each clump firmly, and place around 
each some litter, h> that In the event of hard frost 
little damage will be done. Alterations made in the 
autumn, too, of the beds and borders, as to shape, 
etc., are best carried out ere much frost can hinder 
the work.—W00DDASTWICK. 

Canterbury Bells.— Amongst biennials, none are 
more showy than the Canterbury Bells. They are so 
easy to grow that most people with a garden, be it 
in town or country, can have a measure of success 
with them. They really make a gorgeous display 
whilst they last, and their season of blooming may be 
prolonged a little by ridding them of the old flowers. 
Now is the time when the plants should be moved to 
their final quarters, and an open situation where they 
can have the advantage of a sheltered border will 
ensure their blooming early.—T ownsman. 

Penny packets of seeds.—I strongly recommend 
amateur gardeners to try the penny-packet system, 
from which excellent results may be obtained. At 
present I have some lovely white Asters, measuring 
quite 5 inches across. Ostrich Plume by name, be¬ 
sides a variety of other plants.—F. A. A., St. Bene¬ 
dict's Priory, Colicich, Stafford. 


Index to Volume XXIX. —The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3|d.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagent*, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME GOOD VARIEGATED STOVE 
PLANTS. 

Stove plants remarkable solely for tlieir 
handsome leafage were at one time very 
popular, and even now, though they do not 
occupy the position they once did, some kinds, 
particularly Caladiums, Crotons, and Dra¬ 
caenas, are still largely grown. With the 
changes of fashion they may perhaps one day 
become as popular as they once were, when 
extensive collections were kept up ; still, even 


and margin. The Alocasias need ample 
drainage, and a light, open soil, such as a 
mixture of fibrous loam and peat, with a 
liberal dash of sand. Given this, they will, 
if freely watered and grown in a fairly-shaded 
position, soon make effective plants. 

Alpinia Sanders.—A near relative of the 
Ginger of commerce. This forms a sheaf 
of lieed-like stems, three feet to four feet 
high, clothed with neat, shining, green 
leaves, which are freely striped with pure 
white. The treatment of an ordinary stove- 
plant is all this needs. 

Caladiums.—T hese are well known plantB 



Leaf of Dracrcna Goldieana. 


those that are readily obtainable nowadays 
make a goodly list. The following, arranged 
in alphabetical order represent a good and 
varied selection : — 


Alocasia. —A class of plants belonging to 
the Arum family, with, for the most part, 
large halbert-shaped leaves, thick in texture. 
The majority of them are more or less of a 
silvery-grey tint, but two kinds single them¬ 
selves out by reason of their distinct char¬ 
acter. They are Alocasia, metallica, whose 
roundly ovate leaves appear almost to be 
cast in bronze; and A. Sanderiaha, of an 


elongated shield shape 
which is bronzy-i “ 


1 shape^^the ground ccdour 
f-olive,^t u^^y . iUjr^^i 


of 


that pass the winter in a dormant state, and 
in spring push up several heart-shaped 
leaves, eaeh supported by n fleshy 6tem. In 
colour the leaves vary greatly, some being 
of a clear, transparent white, like tissue- 
paper. Others equally fragile in appearance 
are of different shades of red, while in nearly 
every case the foliage is variegated in numer¬ 
ous ways. These need in February to be 
shaken quite clear of the old soil, and re¬ 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand, after which, they must be given 
but little water till the leaves push up. 
During the summer when the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely, a good light position in the stove 


with shading from the full rays of the sun 
answers for them. 

Cissus discolor. —A climbing plant, the 
pointed heart-shaped leaves on the upper 
surface of a bright, velvety-green, spotted 
and marbled with the clearest white, the 
under side of a deep, reddish-purple. In a 
moist stove this grows luxuriantly and forms 
a charming object. 

Crotons. —These are perhaps the mQst 
generally grown of all variegated stove-plants, 
the narrow-leaved varieties in particular 
being general favourites for table decoration, 
while so brightly coloured are many of them 
that they 6erve to lighten up a plant-houso 
at all seasons. Crotons are not at all diffi¬ 
cult to propagate from cuttings or to grow r , 
but a good deal of their richness of colouring 
depends upon the treatment given them. 
Plenty of heat and moisture, with a good 
amount of sunshine, is necessary in order to 
have Crotons at their best. By some culti¬ 
vators the plants are not shaded at all, while 
others equally successful shade during the 
hottest part of the day. Too much shade, 
however, will result in dull-coloured leaves. 

CURCULIGO RECURVATA VARIEGATA. — A 
Palm-like plant whose long, plaited leaves 
are of a clear, bright green, banded longi¬ 
tudinally with white. It is of easy culture, 
and very handsome when in good condition. 

DicnORlSANDRA MU8AICA. —A fleshy-grow- 
ing plant reaching a height of about a foot, 
the ovate leaves, dark-green above, marked 
with zigzag lines of pure wdiite, and on the 
underside deep, reddish-purple. In D. Re¬ 
gina, the leaves are broadly lanceolate, the 
centre dark olive-green suffused purple, 
freckled white, surrounded by a broad band 
of clear white, and with a narrow green mar¬ 
gin. D. undulata has heart-shaped leaves, 
dark-green, with all longitudinal veins sil¬ 
very-grey. The surface of the leaf is curi¬ 
ously puckered. These grow readily in a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and if well 
drained they may be freely watered during 
the summer. 

Dieffenbachia. —A class of upright grow¬ 
ing Aroids with handsome leaves, usually 
green, marked in a more or less irregular 
manner with white or yellowish spots, 
blotches, or bars. They are readily struck 
from cuttings, and grow quickly, but the 
leaves being of a soft nature do not stand 
exposure to draughts. In addition to this, 
the sap of all the Dieffenbachias is very 
poisonous. 

Dracaena. —This is an extensive genus, 
but the plants grown in gardens as Dracaenas 
are by the botanists divided between the two 
genera of Cordyline and Dracaena. The 
true Dractenas contain among their number 
D. fragrans Lindeni, a sturdy grower with 
long recurving leaves, thick in texture, and 
marked irregularly with bauds of green, 
creamy white, and yellow. It is very hand¬ 
some when well coloured. An improved 
form of this is known as D. Victoria. Dra¬ 
caena Godseffiana is very distinct from any 
of the others, forming as it does quite a bush, 
whose slender 6hoots are clothed with ovate 
leaves, each about four inches long, of a 
bright, shining green, thickly dotted with 
creamy yellow. Dracaena Goldieana (here¬ 
with illustrated), has the leaves disposed iu 
an almost horizontal fashion. They are 
marbled and banded in an irregular manner 
with dark green and silvery-grey, in alternate 
bands. Dracaena Sanderiana has the com¬ 
paratively short-pointed leaves arranged 
thickly on the stem. They are of a bright 
green, freely striped with white. As small 
plants in pots four inches in diameter this 
Dracaena is seen to better advantage than 
when larger. Of the Dracrenas of gardens, 
but Coraylines of botanists, the well-known 
D. terminnlis may be taken as an example. 

Ficus radicans variegata.— A form of the 
well-known climbing Ficus radicans, whoso 
leaves are freely variegated with white. 

Heliconia aureo-striata.—A Canna-like 
plant, whose green leaves are veined with 
gold, and H. illustris, in which the marking 
is of a bright crimson tint, are very beauti¬ 
ful when at their best, but they need a good 
deal of care and attention. 

Makantas.- -These form a charming group 
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of, for the most part, low-growing plant*, 
which naturally occurring as undergrowth 
in forests need a considerable amount of 
shade and of atmospheric moisture. All are 
beautiful. These require a compost of fibrous 
peat, loam, and 6and, good drainage, and a 
liberal amount of water when grow ing. 

Phrynium variegatum.— A good deal in 
the way of the Marantas, but a freer grower 
than most of them. It reaches a height of 
a foot to 18 inches, and its shining green 
leaves, pointed ovate in shape, are freely 
variegated with the clearest white. 

Sanchezia nobilis variegata. An up¬ 
right growing plant, whose large, oppositely- 
arranged leaves are reticulated with gold. 


TROP^EOLUM TRICOLOR. 

'Where this good old-fashioned greenhouse 
plant is still grown it should be noted that 
the best time to repot the tubers is in early 
autumn, just as the new growth makes its 
appearance. The plant then continues to 
grow freely throughout the winter, and 
dowers in the spring. After a time it gradu¬ 
ally goes to rest, and when dormant must be 
kept quite dry. In order to economise space, 
some cultivators as soon as the tubers arc 
dormant turn them out of their pots and 
store them in a shallow box of sand or dry 
soil, while on the other hand some prefer to 
keep them in the pots in which they have 
flowered. Whichever method is employed, 
they must be carefully watched as soon as 
autumn appears, and directly there is a sign 
of growth the tubers should be repotted. As 
a rule, the tubers vary in size from that of a 
Walnut downwards, and when absolutely 
dormant it is sometimes a difficult, matter to 
distinguish between the upper and the lower 
portion of the tuber. A very suitable com¬ 
post for this Tropteolum may be formed of 
equal parts of good loam and thoroughly de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver sand. Very little water should be at 
first given, for the plant may be quickly 
ruined bv an excess of moisture at the roots 
during tfiis period. The young shoots are 
exceedingly slender, and once they commence 
to grow r freely make rapid progress. In this 
stage they need careful watching, as they 
soon get into a tangled mass, and it is then 
quite impossible to separate them. Various 
means of support have been designed for this 
Tropmolum, and in byegone days oval or bal¬ 
loon-shaped trellises were much in vogue. 
In the case of a flat trellis, it was usually 
the fashion to expose the plants to the light 
in such a manner that the whole of the 
flowers were on one 6ide, thus producing a 
singular and showy effect. Later on, when 
formal training became less popular, young 
Larch tops or twiggy bushes of various kinds 
were, and are still, used for supports. The 
colour of the flowers is striking, being of an 
orange-scarlet tint, tipped with black. 

This Tropaeolum was introduced from Chili 
in 1828, and, as might be expected from a 
native of that region, the temperature of a 
greenhouse is sufficient for its requirements. 
A slight form was at, one time grown jus T. 
Jarratti, but it is now, I believe, regarded as 
synonymous with the preceding. A second 
Chilian species of a tuberous-rooted nature, 
needing the protection of a greenhouse, is 

T. VIOL^FOLIUM, better known in gardens 
as T. azureum. This was sent home by 
William Lobb, when travelling for Messrs. 
Veitch, and was first exhibited at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Octo¬ 
ber 4th, 1842, on which occasion a silver 
medal was awarded it. The flowers of this 
are of a pale blue, thus causing it to stand 
out conspicuously among the members of n 
genus, in which blossoms of a red or yellow 
tint greatly predominate. Roth the above 
named Tropspolums are particularly liable to 
the attacks of slugs during their early stages. 

X. 


XOTES AX D REPLIES. 

Lobelia tenuior as a basket plant.— This 
Lobelia is said to have been introduced many 
years ago. but it is only within the last decade 
or «o that it has become popular. Compared 
with the forms of Lobelia speciosa, it is a 
much taller plant, and of more straggling 
habit, while the indiui'cTiftU blooms ale also 

Digitized by tflC 


considerably larger. It is usually grown in 
pots for decoration, the growths being held 
in position with four sticks and a piece of 
matting passed round them, in the same way 
as many other market plants are treated. 
I, however, recently saw it at Kew grown 
in suspended baskets, and very pretty in¬ 
deed it was, treated in this way, the long, 
straggling shoots then hanging down for 
some distance. They were plentifully laden 
with brilliant blue flowers. In any selection 
of plants suitable for hanging-baskets, this 
Lobelia is certainly entitled to rank with 
the best, and so is another plant, which, 
away from Kew, I have rarely seen so em¬ 
ployed. The plant in question is Lantana 
salvisefolia (Lantana dclicatissima of parks 
and gardens), of which large flowering bushes 
are often employed for summer bedding. 
In the temperate house at Kew, treated as ji 
basket-plant, the long shoots hang down for 
a considerable distance, and are plentifully 
studded with clusters of blossoms.—X. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

All plants should now be housed at least, 
nil the mid-season varieties that are to 
bloom in late October and throughout No¬ 
vember. Many of the bud.; are now of quite 
large dimensions, some of the more forward 
ones showing colour. In housing the plants, 
take care not to crowd them unduly. One 
of the chief factors in promoting the well 
being of the plants while under glass is to 
provide ample space for each plant, that air 
may pass freely among them, and that their 
requirements may be attended to from time 
to time with ease. We would rather place 
under glass the more promising plants in 
our collection, and leave outside in some 
sheltered position the less promising plants, 
to be housed after the earlier ones have 
finished blooming. 

Brush the pots free from all gritty matter, 
that everything may be sweet and clean as 
the plants are placed under cover. Seared 
and decaying foliage should also be removed 
from the plants, as insects so frequently 
secrete themselves in material of this kind, 
and come out from among the leaves, etc., 
in the night, to ruin the fast-opening florets. 
It may be that in some instances mildew 
has attacked the plants, and as this is a 
serious matter, means should be immediately 
taken to check the progress of this fungoid 
disease, and. if possible, eradicate it. The 
plants should be laid on their side, and the 
under side of the leaves be dusted with 
flowers of sulphur. It is better, however, to 
spray the plants with a solution of sulphide 
of potassium, applied at the rate nf half an 
ounce to two and a Half gallons of water. 
This not only gets rid of the disease, but also 
kills the resting spores. 

See that the growths are. maintained in an 
upright, position. It is a good plan as soon 
as lho whole of the plants are housed to tho¬ 
roughly fumigate them. They should he 
fumigated fortnightly while under glass, this 
effectually ridding the buds and plants of 
green-fly and other insect troubles. There 
are many preparations with which to fumi¬ 
gate the plants, but a simple and easy means 
of doing this is by using XL All vaporiser or 
anything of a kindred nature. The plants 
should be inspected after dark by the aid of 
a dark lantern, in order to catch earwigs 
and caterpillars, which very soon cause con¬ 
siderable trouble to the grower. Traps to 
catch the earwigs should also be placed 
among the plants, using Bean-stalks, Del¬ 
phinium, and Hollyhock stalks, each of which 
affords ample hiding-places for the earwigs 
in the day-time. If those be inspected in the 
early morning, and the contents shaken into 
a vessel of some destroying solution, these 
[e’stfi may Ik* got rid of with comparatively 
little trouble. 

Watering and feeding need to be done 
with increased carefulness. On no account 
let the ball of soil get dry. When a distinct 
ring is given off in response to rapping the 
pots with the knuckles, water is needed, but 
if a dull thud be given off. watering need not 
be done for some time. Should the ball be 
dry at any time, two or three applications of 


water in succession should be giveD, in order 
that the soil may be thoroughly moistened. 

Liquid-manure should be applied until the 
blooms are about two-thirds expanded, err¬ 
ing on the 6ide of weak doses rather than 
an overdose of some of the stronger manures, 
which so many growers are prone to use, 
thinking thereby to obtain larger blooms. 
Vary the food from time to time—at one 
time applying chemical manures, following 
this with guano or animal manures, but each 
time in weak doses. By these means the re¬ 
quirements of the buds may be met, and 
large, deep, full flowers obtained. During 
mild weather ventilate freely. 

_ ’ E. G. 

NEW EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

At the meeting of the floral committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, held 
on Monday, 28th September last, the follow¬ 
ing novelties were shown: — 

Leslie. —This is a Japanese variety, with 
a charming bushy habit. The sprays of 
blossoms are very pretty when grown natur¬ 
ally, without disbudding; colour, bright 
golden-yellow ; height, about 2 feet. F.C.C. 
to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Me ra¬ 
th am. 

Tapis d’Or. — A beautiful Japanese 
variety of continental origin. The flowers 
are developed in crowded sprays, and to be 
seen at their best, should be disbudded. It 
is a good pot, plant; colour, bright canary- 
yellow, with richer centre ; height, about 
2^ feet. F.C.C. to the Messrs. W. "Wells 
and Co., Ltd. 

Normandie.— This is one of the prettiest 
new’ outdoor early flowering Japanese kinds. 
The colour may be described as a shade of sil¬ 
very pink, and the flowers, of Japanese re- 
flexed form, carry off heavy rains splendidly. 
The plant possesses a sturdy, bushy habit, at¬ 
taining a height of about 21 feet, and it is also 
free flowering. This is one of the best of the 
new continental varieties. F.C.C. to Mr. 
William Sydenham, Melbourne, Derbyshire. 

Ethel Blades. —This new border sort, of 
Japanese form, promises to be an acquisition. 
The flowers, of good form, are medium-sized 
and developed on sturdy stems of good length. 
It is a most effective sort for the outdoor- 
garden, the colour being a crimson-scarlet 
shade. The reverse of the petals may be 
described as dark, old gold ; height, about 
3 feet. F.C.C. to Messrs. Wells and Co. 

Golden Glow. —A large flower of Japan¬ 
ese incurved form, having fairly broad petals. 
As a market variety, this should prove a 
useful addition to the larger flowers in Sep¬ 
tember ; colour, soft canary-yellow. F.C.C. 
to Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth. 

J. Bannister.— This is a charming sport, 
from Perle Chatillonaise, that was repre¬ 
sented in disbudded form, as grown for mar¬ 
ket. The flowers by this method of culture 
are of good size and attractive, and the 
colour may be described as fawn-yellow, 
flushed rosy-pink. F.C.C. awarded to the 
Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Kathleen. —A pretty, free flowering, 
single kind of pleasing form and character. 
The flowers are borne in useful sprays; 
colour, bright, bronzy-huff, and very effec¬ 
tive under artificial light; height, 2£ feet. 
F.C.C. to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Other promising sorts were: — 

Well’s Primrose.—A large Japanese 
flower, with fairly long drooping petals of 
medium width. When partially disbudded, 
the flowers are of goodly proportions ; colour, 
cream with primrose centre. 

Cecil Wells.— In this the petals are long 
and curling, drooping pleasingly; colour, 
orange-yellow, with a deeper colour at base 
of |K»tals. 

Chaldon.— A distinct flower of good form, 
and useful for outdoor border; colour, dull 
claret-red, with golden bronze reverse. 

Gatton.—T his is a rather large Japanese 
reflexed flower with fairly broad petals; 
colour, rosy-mauve, with pale tips to the 
petals. 

White City.—A free flowering pure white 
single of medium size, and of considerable 
promise. The yellow disc adds to the beauty 
of the flowers.’ C. A. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUB8. 

CEANOTHUS GLOIRE DE 
VERSAILLES. 

Most lovers of plants, especially open air 
plants, seek the blue flowers, and often com¬ 
plain that they are so scarce. We begin to 
think it is not true; there are bo many 
beautiful bulbs and other plants that really 
blue plants for the garden are numerous. 
Among the shrubs blue flowers are, perhaps, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Stag's Horn Sumach (Rhus typhina). 
—A striking subject at all seasons is this 
Rhus, but at no time is its beauty more 
marked than it is at the end of the summer 
and in early autumn before the leaves drop, 
when the branches are in most cases termin¬ 
ated by dense spike like masses of inflores¬ 
cence. These are erect, and surrounded by 
a whorl of handsome leafage, arranged in a 
collar-like fashion. The spikes are red in 
colour and retain their effectiveness long 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. 


not so numerous, although the shrubby Sola- 
nuin and the blue Buddleias help a little. The 
queen of all blue flowering shrubs, however, 
is that variety of a Californian plant called 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. For the 
southern and warmer counties it would be 
difficult to name anything so constant, so 
pretty in colour, so easily grown, either as a 
shrub or against a wall in cool districts. In 
the garden in which our photograph was 
taken this shrub flowers the whole summer 
and autumn, and in different positions— 
sometimes against walls^and sometime, 
exposed banks. 


Google 


after the leaves have fallen. The Rhus is a 
native of the Eastern United States, and ac¬ 
cording to Loudon was introduced as long 
ago as 1629. It forms a small round topped 
tree usually from ten to twenty f<*et in height, 
with but few stout branehes. The pinnate 
leaves vary considerably in size, for on adult 
plants they are usually from a foot to eigh¬ 
teen inches long, but in the case of specimens 
that have been cut back hard this length is 
often considerably exceeded. Throughout 
the summer the leaves are of a deep-green 
tint, but in the autumn, just before they 
drop, they change to a bright red, frequently 


suffused more or less with orange. As 
an isolated specimen this Rhus is Been to 
great advantage, as it also is when overtop¬ 
ping some comparatively low growing sub¬ 
jects, above which its handsome mass of 
leafage and striking inflorescence stand up 
boldly. It is also occasionally treated in 
quite another fashion, that is as a sub-tropi- 
cal plant, for if cut to the ground annually, 
it pushes up vigorous shoots which should be 
reduced to one or two. In this way they 
produce immense leaves which are very 
striking. Two other subjects, viz., Paulownia 
imperialis and Ailanthus 
glandulosa, may also be 
treated in the same way. 

A promising new Poplar 
(Populus lasiocarpa).—This 
Poplar, which was given a 
first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
on September 15th, bids fair 
to be a valuable addition to 
the genus. The main feature 
is the large size of the heart- 
shaped leaves, which aro 
about a foot long and nearly 
as much in width. They aro 
particularly firm in texture, 
and the leaf-stalks as well as 
the moro prominent veins are 
reddish. This Poplar is a 
native of Hupeh, Central 
China, and was first dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Henry'. It 
was introduced to cultivation 
by Messrs. Veitc-h, in whose 
nursery, at Coombe Wood, it 
has proved to be quite hardy. 
From its striking leafage this 
Poplar will, no doubt, be 
much sought after. If cut to 
the ground annually, to which 
treatment it should lend it¬ 
self, it might possibly prove 
to be a valuable addition to 
the few r hardy trees available 
for sub-tropical gardening. 
Those at present most used 
for the purpose are the Ailan¬ 
thus, Stag’s Horn Sumach, 
and Paulownia imperialis. 

Rhus cotinoides. — The 
genus Rhus is remarkable for 
the great differences that 
exist between the species. 
Thus, such as the Stag’s 
Horn Sumach (Rhus ty'phina) 
and others nearly related at¬ 
tain the dimensions of small 
trees, and in habit are quite 
treelike, while their long, 
pinnate leaves give to them 
a strictly sub-tropical appear¬ 
ance. Next comes the climb¬ 
ing section, the best known 
of which is the Poison Ivy of 
the United States (Rhus toxi¬ 
codendron), which is, at least., 
in some eases, confounded 
with the Virginian Creeper. 
Lastly, we have those with 
simple, roundish leaves, the 
commonest, of which is the 
Venetian Sumach (Rhus Coti- 
nus), remarkable for its 
curious wig - like inflor¬ 
escences, which have earned 
lor it the popular names of 
the Smoke bush and Wig- 
plant. To the same section 
as this last-named belongs 
Rhus cotinoides, whose in¬ 
florescence is far less remark¬ 
able than in the preceding, but in the autum¬ 
nal tints of its decaying Foliage it is equalled 
by but few. The leaves, larger than those 
of Rhus Cot in us, change t<» a vivid scarlet, 
suffused with various shades of orange and 
crimson, and frequently remain in this stage 
for some time before they drop. Rhus coti- 
noides was first discovered by Thomas Nut- 
tall in 1819 on the Grand River, a tributary 
of the Arkansas, but a decade or so since it 
was almost unknown in this country.—X. 

The Pyracantha as an open bush.— As 
a wall plant the Pyracantha is very beauti¬ 
ful, and its value in this respeot, is generally 
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recognised, but one rarely hears of it referred 
to as % shrub for the open ground. Under 
such conditions it is, however, of high orna¬ 
mental value. In the spring the flattened 
clusters of white blossoms entitle it to a 
foremost place among flowering-shrubs. It 
is, however, in the autumn that it is seen 
at its best, when the branches are laden 
with scarlet berries. There is, I think, an 
increasing tendency to plant the Pyracantha 
as a shrub in the open ground, at all events, 
numerous examples are to be met with in 
the public gardens around London. 

Evergreen climbers for pergola.— Would you 
kindly tell me of any fast-growing evergreen climbers 
suitable for covering au archway or pergola? The 
position faces south.—E. R. Grover. 

[Garrya elliptica, evergreen Barberries, 
Azara microphylla, Escallonia macrantha, 
Cotoneaster, Euonymus, the best Ivies 
(Azorean and small-leaved), Smilnx aepera, 
S. rotundifolia, Solanum jasminoides, Clem¬ 
atis eirrhosa, Edwardsia grandiflora, and 
Lardizabala biternata.] 


FERNS* 

THE HARDY FERNERY. 

Of the many pleasant spots to be found in 
the majority of well-arranged pleasure 
grounds there are few more attractive than 
the hardy fernery. Ferns seem to commend 
themselves instinctively to most people, and 
many varieties of hardy Ferns are in their 
way quite as ornamental as stove or green¬ 
house plants. The choice of a site and other 
characteristics arising therefrom often leave 
much to bo desired in such a fernery. The 
familiar groups of large stones, for instance, 
nnd tiny walks at regular intervals, with a lot, 
of different varieties of Ferns huddled to¬ 
gether in the smallest possible space, do not 
please the true Fern lover, for this indiscrim¬ 
inate huddling not only prevents the indi¬ 
vidual specimens from being shown to the 
best advantage, but is highly detrimental to 
the species of smaller growth, oftentimes 
the most lovely of all. The utilisation of a 
dell, or ravine for such a fernery is also ob¬ 
jectionable, for however pretty the general 
effect may be, it is almost impossible in such 
a case for the Fern lover to attend to his 
favourites, watch their growth, and examine 
their progress. A good position for a hardy 
fernery is either side of a shady winding walk 
that has 6 feet or 8 feet of soil from its edges, 
and this backed up by a good thick growth of 
Evergreens. Here plenty of 6paee would be 
at hand to allow each variety ample room and 
provision made for any sorts requiring rather 
different treatment. Nearly all hardy Ferns 
are, however, not very particular in tho mat¬ 
ter of soil, provided it is rather deep, cool, 
and moist. There arc, of course, some ex¬ 
ceptions, and to accommodate such Ferns as 
object to any great quantity of soil, a few 
stumps of trees dotted here and there at the 
side of the walk are very useful. These may 
be inverted, and all interstices amongst the 
roots filled up with soil, whilst any natural 
rising ground might receive occasionally a 
little artificial addition to accommodate any 
drooping Ferns. 

In enumerating a few useful Ferns for 
planting, the following well-known vnrietieB 
are easily obtainable, and will do well at the 
expense of little money or labour. To com¬ 
mence with the small Ferns more suitable for 
covering stumps of trees, rocks, etc., there 
are few better than Asplenium Trichomanes 
(the common Spleenwort,). We have found 
this Fern under several conditions, on one 
occasion partially covering an old sand rock 
in a bright, exposed position. It is, however, 
seen at its best in partial shade, and when 
growing in such profusion as to cover a con¬ 
siderable area of ground, it must be a lovely 
feature. Cystopteris fragilis (the common 
Bladder Fern) is another capital subject for 
a sloping bank. It is of easy culture and 
readily procured. Two more Ferns of com¬ 
paratively slender growth that would help to 
furnish the tree stumps are Blochnum 
Rpicant and Ceterach officinarum, the last- 
named a very pretty Fern, and one that will 
well repay watchm&>as its frondfe are cradu- 
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ally developed from the thick fluffy tufts. 
The tiny Rue Fern (Asplenium Ruta-muraria) 
is also interesting. It is rather impatient of 
removal, and very small plants should, there¬ 
fore, be taken, and these inserted in any tiny 
crevice where there is the least morsel of 
soil. For clothing sloping banks there are 
few better subjects than the two well-known 
Ferns, Scolopendrium vulgare and Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, as when established they 
will soon clothe their quarters with a glorious 
robe of green. 

Having furnished all rising ground, tree 
stumps, etc., the planter will turn to the re¬ 
mainder of the space at his disposal, and 
for this the choice of subjects is varied. One 
of the best Ferns that can be used is un¬ 
doubtedly the common Buckler Fern (Lastrea 
Filix-mas). The annual decay of the fronds 
is rather against it, but in a warm, sheltered 
spot, the old fronds will keep in a compar¬ 
atively fresh state until the young growth is 
fairly developed, and this, when seen at ite 
best in spring, is at once striking and very 
beautiful. It is a bold, robust Fern, and, 
with the exception of the common Bracken 
and the Osmunda, perhaps the strongest in 
growth of any native Fern. Lastrea dilatata 
and L. cemula are also species of Lastrea that 
may be safely included in the hardy fernery ; 
jrmula i« more delicate in habit than either 
the common form or dilatata, and should, 
therefore, receive a position where it is not 
likely to be encroached on by more robust 
neighbours. Polystichum aculeatum and P. 
angulare are also among the more vigorous 
of our native Ferns, and are very pleasing 
either in big groups or a6 isolated specimens. 
There are several varieties of both of these 
Polystichume which, although they may be 
hardly 90 vigorous as the types, are equally 
hardy, and may therefore be safely used. 
The black Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asp¬ 
lenium Adiantum-nigrum) is an Evergreen 
Fern of great beauty, and ns it is found in 
great profusion in many parts of the country, 
may be rather largely used in the fernery. 
It does well both in stiff and light soil. It 
is, however, a decided lover of shade, nnd 
is seen at its best on the shady side of the 
bank. It is unfortunately, owing to the de¬ 
predations of the Fern hawker, fast dis¬ 
appearing from many places where it was 
formerly found in quantity. 


ful to avoid treading on the soil more than 
you can help. A mulching in the summer of 
some short, well-decayed manure will pre¬ 
vent the cracking you complain of. We con¬ 
sider the best Roses to plant would be a 
selection of Hybrid Teas. Such grand sorts 
as Caroline Testout, Antoine Rivoire, Mine. 
Abel Chatenay, Prince de Bulgarie, Phari- 
saer, Lady Battersea, etc., would give you a 
continuous crop of bloom from June to Octo¬ 
ber. Some few' of tho Hybrid Perpetual 
group would also be useful. Such sorts as 
Frau Karl Druschki, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, etc., would 
give you some fine, large flowers. These 
could bo grown as standards, for they make 
fine, large heads, and are perfectly hardy. 
A row of China Roses on the south side 
would look well. There are now some ex¬ 
quisite! sorts, such as Comtesse de Cayla, 
Charlotte Klemm, Arcthusa, Queen Mob, 
Lauretta Mcssimy, etc., and a few of the 
Polyantha group at the narrow angle would 
look well, and be very interesting, especially 
such charming sorts as Aschenbrodel, Perle 
d’Or, Mrs. W. II. Cutbush, and others. 
Pillar Roses on the north and east sides 
would givo you some shelter from the cold 
winds. Wo should not advise these on the 
south 6ide, unless a good distance apart— 
say, 12 feet—for Roses glory in sunshine, 
provided they are happy at the roots. The 
pillar Roses should be selected from the 
Wichuraiana and multiflora groups, a beau¬ 
tiful half-dozen being Dorothy Perkins, Gar¬ 
denia, Elise Robichon, Blush Rambler, 
Crimson Rambler, Non Plus Ultra, and Mrs. 
F. W. Flight. Standard Roses should lxs 
planted about 4 feet apart, and bushes or 
dwarf from 18 inches to 24 inches. If you 
desire an effect quickly, 18 inches apart will 
do very well. If you desiro a few Briers, 
these could be planted between the pillar 
Roses and trained as short pillars.] 

Fragrant Roses.— As an old subscriber to 
Gardening, may I ask you in one of your coming 
issues to give me the names of about half-a-dozen 
Roses that have a sweet scent? 1 consider that Tea 
Roses can hardly be called “sweet scented.” Of 
course, every Roso has a scent, hut what I speak of 
is the went of a Rose like Ulrich Brunner. Heinrich 
Scliultheis, or General Jacqueminot. I should be glad 
if the Roses you name are of the climbing kind or 
vigorous in growth; and perhaps you can name two 
or three of the Hybrid Teas or Hybrid Bourbon Roses 
that are sweet-scented?— W. T. C. 


The above are a few of the native Ferns 
that might form the nucleus of a collection 
to be extended at the will of the cultivator. 
These are well-known, pretty generally dis¬ 
tributed throughout England, and may there¬ 
fore be easily procured and grown. Where 
there is plenty of room the Ferns may bo 
dotted at intervals along the sides of the 
walk, and the intervening spaces filled with 
such dwarf-growing flowering plants as 
Aconites, Primroses, Bluebells, Daffodils, 
Mueearis, Scillns, or any similar flowering 
stuff that does not object to tho amount of 
shade essential to the well-being of the Ferns. 

E. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roses for a new bed.—I enclose a sketch plan of 
a piece of ground at the bottom of a small garden 
on the outskirts of this tow r n. The soil is clay, and 
there is a good deal of summer heat, and tho ground 
gets dried up. 1 intend to plant Roees, and should he 
much obliged if you would give me an idea of the 
best Roses to plant, distance apart, etc., combining 
a certain amount of shade by planting some climbing 
Rosds, two or three Briers and standard Roses, with 
a row, perhaps, of China Roses in front, and clumps 
of three to five of various Tea and H.T_ Roses 
throughout the bed?—J. 0. J., Cheltenham. 

[Clay soils, although splendid for Roses, 
are difficult to work. You should avoid as 
much os possible doing any work on the land 
when it is wet. In preparing this plot, have 
it well trenched to a depth of 2$ feet to 3 feet, 
and into the bottom layer of soil, which is 
broken up, but left at the bottom, you could 
with advantage work a good dressing of basic 
slag. Some burnt earth or garden refuse 
burnt, and even coal-ashes, are a great aid 
in bringing clay soils into a working condi¬ 
tion. When tho Roses are planted the sur¬ 
face soil should be left quite rough, so that 
air and frost may pulverise it, and be care- 


fit is true most of the Tea-scented Roses 
possess but little real fragrance, certainly 
not of the type of La France, but there are 
one or two notable exceptions, such as 
Devoniensis, Boadieen, Madame do Wntte- 
ville, and Beaute-Ineonstante. Most of the 
thorny-wooded red Hybrid Perpetuals arc 
very sweet. It is the smooth-wooded Victor 
Verdier race that is deficient in this valu¬ 
able attribute, and it is the influence of this 
group upon the Hybrid Teas that has de¬ 
prived so many of them of this special 
charm. The following Hybrid Teas are all 
sweetly fragrant:— Madame Abel Chafcenav, 
Madame Jules Grolez, Gustave Grunorwald, 
Aurora, Exquisite, Princess Bonnie, Rich¬ 
mond, Mamie, John Ru«kin, Furbenkonigin, 
La France, and Augustine Guinoisseau. 
The new variety, Mrs. David Jardine, is very 
sweet. Of the Hybrid Bourbons, Madame 
Isaac Poriere and Zepherin Drouhin are 
sweet; and of climbing Roses we can re¬ 
commend for their perfume:—Pink Rover, 
Waltham Climber No. 3, Waltham Climber 
No. 2, Moils Desir, Grues an Tcplitz, Con¬ 
rad F. Meyer, and England’s Glory.] 

Rose Reve d’Or.— My bushes of this are not 
satisfactory. They were good-sized bushes, planted 
three years ago in well-prepared ground facing south. 
They send out long branches, low down, whicli lie on 
the ground, and the flowers, though fine, are spoiled. 
I manure in autumn. Any advice as to how to im¬ 
prove them would be valuable.—H arrow. 

[This is a climbing Rose, and must have 
the support of a trellis or be trained against 
a wall. It is a splendid Rose for quickly 
covering a wall. It is also very free bloom¬ 
ing, the flowers being borne in bunches of 
from four to five on each bunch. The blooms 
are like those of the old Gloire de Dijon, 
perhaps a little darker, but the individual 
blooms are smaller. It is a valuable Rose 
for cutting, as the blooms last several days in 
good condition.] 
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FRUIT, 

PEACH BELLE BEAUCE. 

This, a fruit of which is figured to-day, is 
not often seen, but it is, I think, one of our 
best September Peaches. It comes in after 
Grosse Mignonne, at an interval of about a 
week, and is of a handsome colour with 
equally good flavour. A tree on the open 
wall in the Royal Horticultural Gardens at 
Chiswick, used to produce 6ome very hand¬ 
some, highly-coloured fruits. It is not a 
success on very heavy soils, but in soil suit¬ 
able for Peach-growing this variety deserves 
a trial. As a second early or raid-season kind 
under glass it is equally good, and attains a 
large size. T. 

TWO GOOD MAIN CROP PLUMS. 
The handsome golden-yellow Jefferson, 
known to some as American Gage, is a most 
excellent Plum, and quite distinct from all 
others known in British gardens. It is not 
usually planted in the open, because its con¬ 
stitution would not seem sufficiently robust 
to be profitable in that form of tree. On 
walls having south, east, or west aspects it 
usually succeeds well, and in some seasons 
becomes over-productive. When this hap¬ 
pens severe thinning is necessary, or the 
quality of the fruit is reduced to such a dc- 

t ree that it becomes more 
t for cooking than dessert. 

There is no Plum so hand¬ 
some in colour and outline 
as this when represented by 
perfect samples, yet on the 
other hand no Plum has 
lower quality if allowed to 
become overcropped. Its sea¬ 
son varies from the middle 
of August to the same period 
in September, according to 
locality and season. I recol¬ 
lect a remarkably handsome 
dish being a prize-winner at 
the great fruit show of the 
R.H.S. some four yeark 
6inee, but it is not an easy 
matter to keep fruit of this 
variety so late in the season. 

Kirke’s is an equally finely- 
flavoured fruit, of a jet-black 
colour, but one great fault 
of this kind is that when the 
fruits are ripe they will, un¬ 
less gathered at once, sepa¬ 
rate from the stalk and fall 
to the ground. For this rea¬ 
son they need to be fre¬ 
quently examined, and 
gathered as they ripen. It 
comes into use at exactly the same season 
as Jefferson, and forms a fitting companion. 
There is one marked difference in these 
fruits, Kirke’s being a decidedly free stone, 
while Jefferson is a cling stone variety. 
Though an old Plum, the date of the intro¬ 
duction of Kirke’s does not appear to be 
known, and it is said to have been dis¬ 
covered as a sucker- However true this may 
be, certainly its introduction was a decided 
gain. This, like Jefferson, is quite distinct 
from all others, and is easily distinguished 
by its growth. It is suitable for standard or 
wall cultivation, and bears freely in favour¬ 
able seasons. West Wilts. 


? rown, and a comparison made between this 
ruit and the description of the Peacherine 
would be interesting.—E. Burrell. 

MARKETING WILD FRUITS. 
Blackberries. —No very reliable estimate 
can be formed as to the full value of the 
crop of Blackberries in an average season in 
Ireland, but it may be of interest to note that 
in 1906 the estimated export from Ireland 
was 7,506 cwt., valued at £3,378; and as a 
considerable proportion of the fruit pulped 
and exported probably consisted of Black¬ 
berries, it may be assumed that the total ex¬ 
port in that year was little short of 
10,000 cwt., or 500 tons, valued at, approxi¬ 
mately, £4,500. It is believed that the ex¬ 
port has risen considerably since 1906, and 
there can be no doubt that if more attention 
were paid to careful gathering and handling 
of this fruit and the marketing of it in pack¬ 
ages as demanded by the trade in Great 
Britain, a much larger quantity might easily 
be exported and sold. Blackberries should 
be pulled when they have a “blue-black” 
bloom ; red, unripe berries should on no 
account be gathered, nor should the fruit be 
left ungathcred until it is of a “dead-black” 
shade. Unripe fruit spoils the flavour of the 
remainder, and docs not ripen with storage. 
Over ripe fruit will not bear transit by cart 
or train without considerable deterioration, 



The Peacherine.— Gardeners who picked 
up their Daily Mail a short time ago doubt¬ 
less saw the above heading, followed by a 
glowing description of a new (?) fruit com¬ 
bining the most exquisite qualities of Peach 
and Nectarine, that raised by one of our 
Transatlantic cousins, was shortly to be 
introduced. One naturally hesitates to pro¬ 
nounce anything put forward as absolutely 
novel as a “sell,” but the description reads 
very like the Nectarine Peach that I remem¬ 
ber close on fifty years ago. I do not quite 
know its origin, but have an idea it was 
raised by Mr. Rivers. It was a fine, hand¬ 
some fruit, and a great favourite for dessert 
when in season (mid-September). I have had 
no experience with itsome years, but 
there are, doubtless, f^rdeijs^vhcrp - 4 t|ip^till 
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and is generally mashed and often mouldy on 
delivery. When a district where the fruit 
can be gathered is near a railway station pos¬ 
sessing a quick service to English or Scot¬ 
tish markets, by which the Blackberries can 
be delivered not later than 9 a.m., and within 
twenty-four hours from the time of gathering, 
they may bo marketed in chip baskets of one 
gallon capacity. It is advisable to use the 
cardboard covers made for these baskets ; 
the cover not only protects the fruit from 
dirt and pilferage, blit serves for use as an 
address label; thin wood covers can be ob¬ 
tained at a slight extra cost. The covers 
should be fastened to the baskets by string. 
Probably, the most secure method of fasten¬ 
ing them on is to lace them to the rim of the 
basket, but they are generally tied on. It is 
also advisable when packing soft fruits, such 
as Blackberries, to place a piece of grease¬ 
proof paper in the bottom of each basket, as 
it protects the fruit from damage, prevents 
waste, and adds to the appearance of the 
package. Suitable grease-proof paper can 
be purchased for about six shillings per 
ream ; one ream w ill suffice for 3,840 baskets. 
The packing of the fruit in baskets is most 
likely to Bucceed in the early part of the 
season. Fruit marketed in this form is 
usually consigned to salesmen. When fruit 
is to be forwarded in baskets, reliable pickers 
only should be employed, and the fruit should 
be left in the baskets as picked, so that it 


may be damaged a9 little as possible by 
handling. 

The great bulk of the Blackberries ex¬ 
ported is shipped in kegs or barrels ; these 
should be of sizes suitable for holding on© 
hundredweight or half a hundredweight of 
fruit. Many Irish shippers have been accus¬ 
tomed to use much larger barrels, but the use 
of these large vessels is objectionable, as 
when so packed the fruit tends to ferment, 
and, consequently, deteriorates very much in 
value. The smaller kegs are now almost 
universally demanded by British buyers. 
The kegs recommended for shipping pur¬ 
poses are usually re-made butter-kiels, and 
are non-returnable; they should be made 
without a head, and, when filled, covered 
with a piece of clean canvas, which should 
be secured in position by driving the hoop 
over it. These kegs cost from Is. to Is. 3d. 
each, and their value is paid by some buyers 
in order to secure the fruit being sent in this 
form. The fruit to be sent away in kegs 
should be pulled on the day of despatch, if 
possible, in dry weather, and in the condition 
as described above for chip baskets. The 
kegs should be scalded out before being used. 
It is most strongly urged that all pickers 
should observe the greatest cleanliness. 
Their hands should be well washed before 
picking fruit; clean, new picking baskets 
should be used, and if re-used they should 
bo washed and dried each day after having 
boon emptied of the day’s pickings. In some 
districts it is the practice for pickers of 
Blackberries to pick the fruit into galvanised 
pails, and, before selling the fruit to ship¬ 
pers, to add water to the contents of the 
pails, with the object of increasing the weight 
of fruit to be pnid for. This practice is not 
alone dishonest, but seriously diminishes the 
value of the fruit, and shippers should de¬ 
cline to take fruit which has been so treated. 
It is suggested that shippers should oblige 
pickers to use baskets for collecting the fruit, 
thus providing one means of avoiding trickery 
of this sort. Shippers should bear in mind 
that it is only by acting with strict honesty 
that they can hope to compete with foreign 
produce on the British market; if fruit is 
shipped in bad condition, dirty, or watered, 
it must result in lower prices next season, or 
possibly in a refusal to take the fruit at any 
price. There are numbers of shippers of this 
and other wild fruits in various districts in 
Ireland, most of whom are open to take sup¬ 
plies if the fruit is collected and handled 
properly. Those who desire to begin collect¬ 
ing arc' advised to supply existing shippers, 
as an increase of the number of shippers of 
Blackberries, especially when the fruit is 
shipped in kegs, will increase competition 
for orders and bring about a diminution in 
price. Names of shippers will be furnished 
by the Department on application. When 
there are no shippers in a district it is sug¬ 
gested that traders, creameries, and poultry 
societies, who collect or receive other kinds 
of produce and forward to cross-channel 
markets daily, should act as agents for the 
receipt or collection and despatch of this and 
similar fruits. 

Bilberries.— Bilb 2 rrics arc also called 
“Whorts,” “Hurts,” “Fraughans.” This 
fruit grows in upland, and especially in 
mountainous districts; it is usually to be 
found on hillsides abovo the line of cultiva¬ 
tion. There is a very large demnnd for Bil¬ 
berries in England, especially in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where the demand usually 
exceeds the supply. The fruit, which is 
about the 6ize of a small Pea, grows on a 
low 6hrub, and, when ripe, bears an exquisite 
bloom, which the berries lose soon after pick¬ 
ing, but which it is desirable that they 
should retain as long as possible ; therefore, 
the fruit should be carefully handled. The 
berries should be picked free from leaves 
when they are of a rich blue-black colour, 
with the bloom above referred to at its best ; 
this is usually in July and early in August. 
The fruit should bo despatched to market in 
one gallon chip baskets, as recommended for 
Blackberries. It is believed that the export 
trade in Bilberries might be very largely in¬ 
creased, and that this fruit might be col¬ 
lected and shipped from many districts in 
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Ireland, especially in the south and west, 
where it is to be found in quantity. 

Crab Apples.—W ild Crab Apples vary 
considerably in size and appearance; they 
are usually sold mixed as to sizo and variety 
under the name of “Crabs.” In favourable 
seasons very large quantities are obtainable 
in the south of Ireland. The principal de¬ 
mand for this fruit comes from manufac¬ 
turers of jelly, who require the fruit unripe. 
“Crabs” should be packed in four or five- 
bushel sacks, but only packed to such an 
extent as to permit of the mouth of the sack 
being tied, so as to provide a handle grip. 
A custom prevails of filling the sacks to their 
utmost capacity, and lacing their mouths ; 
this is wrong, and should not be practised, 
as when sacks are thus completely filled and 
laced a hand grip is not provided, as is the 
case when the sack is tied at the mouth, 
hence laced sacks are thrown and pitched 
about in handling, and the contents are 
bruised and thus rendered less valuable for 
making jelly. Many complaints have been 
received by the Department stating that 
sticks, stones, and dirt have been packed 
with Crab Apples shipped from Ireland. 
This practice should be discontinued. It is 
recommended that sales of “Crabs” should 
be made to the Irish shippers and Irish jam 
manufacturers, whose names will be sup¬ 
plied, if desired, by the Department to 
applicants. 

Sloes. The Sloe, which is the fruit of the 
Blackthorn, is obtainable in many parts of 
Ireland, more especially in the south. The 
Irish Sloe is becoming more generally known 
in Great Britain, and its very high quality 
is being recognised. One large buyer has 
recently asked for a supply of one hundred 
tons in a single year. This fruit is ready 
for picking when it has a full, riel) bloom. 
On no account should unripe green Sloes be 
picked. The best package, both for pulling 
and transport, is a two gallon chip basket. 
Sloes are not so perishable as Blackberries 
and Bilberries ; they may, therefore, be for- 
warded by goods train, unless ordered other¬ 
wise by the buyer. Irish shippers arc al¬ 
ways prepared to buy Sloes that have been 
properly handled, and a ready market for 
the fruit can bo found in this country. The 
shipper will often supply baskets, and accept 
delivery at the railway station nearest to 
the seller .—Leaflet No, .9.7, Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
I r eland. 


Apple Ecklinvflle Seedling. — In your 
issue of Sept. 26, p. 437, “A. W.” speaks in 
high praise of this Apple. Alas ! that my 
experience was the same. Twenty years ago, 
being strongly recommended, 1 planted 
largely of this variety, standards on a rich, 
deep, red soil, in the Apple county of Here¬ 
ford—Black Currant® were grown under¬ 
neath. The trees grew vigorously and com¬ 
menced to bear, but when grown into strong, 
apparently healthy young trees, decline set 
in, crops failed, and the end of the boughs 
started to die back, more and more every 
year. Cultivation, pruning, manures, wash¬ 
ing, all attempts to prevent this failed ; noth¬ 
ing but the grafter’s knife and a new head 
saved them. Older Apple-trees grafted with 
the same variety died back after a few years 
of heavy crops. I have no praise for the 
Apple ; it is too 6oft, too puffy to be a 
really good cooker, too soft to travel to mar 
ket—in short, constitutionally soft. I know 
of a large up-to-date fruit farm on which a 
few years ago 1.000 pots of Eeklinvillc and 
more were picked, but to-day the name there 
is hated and the trees regrafted. It promises 
well, but fails to mature just when a return is 
expected. Perhaps such conflicting evidence 
of the same variety is only further proof of the 
fallacy of recommending varieties for all 
planters 1 attach no value to the lists of 
the “Best Apples to grow.” A variety which 
will thrive in one district will fail in another. 
Nay, I go further—it will thrive and fail in 
one and the same plantation. The fruit¬ 
grower has to find out by personal experi¬ 
ment and experience—the hardest and most 
expensive of all task masters—the particular 
varieties suited to his-^particular local con¬ 
ditions.—JIMMY ^ — 




GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The weather still con¬ 
tinues mild, and very little fire heat is re¬ 
quired-only just enough to dry up damp. 
The ventilation should be free and ample. 
Early Cyclamens are now' coming into flower, 
and should not be left in cold pits any longer. 
Primulas also should have a position on a 
shelf near the glass, where there is just a 
little warmth. Tree Carnations should have 
a light position, very freely ventilated, with 
a little warmth in damp, cold weather. Cine¬ 
rarias may be left in the pit a little longer, 
covered on frosty nights, but as soon aH frost 
comes, move to a cool house, from which the 
frost is just kept out. The same treatment 
will suit herbaceous Calceolarias. Both of 
these plants are liable to be attacked by 
green-flv, and the house should be vaporised 
if this appears. All Chrysanthemums 
should be placed indoors before the buds 
show’ colour, hut very late varieties, to bloom 
at Christmas or later, may remain outside as 
long as it is quite safe for them to do so. 
Freesias that were potted early should be 
moved from cold pits to a light position on 
a shelf, where there is a night temperature 
of about 50 degs., so that the plants may be 
robust. Weak liquid-manure may be given 
as growth progresses. Newly imported Aza¬ 
leas should be kept cool, and syringed daily, 
but not over-watered. The plants will prob¬ 
ably lose a few leaves, as that is natural at 
this season. Well established plants of Fiel¬ 
der’s White and Deutsche Perle may be 
placed in a warm house, to get early flowers. 
Roses in pots for early blooming may be 
plunged in a bed of leaves in a pit to start the 
roots, when the buds will soon move. 
Climbers with crowded growth should be still 
further thinned. ZonaL Pelargoniums and 
winter-flowering Begonias will be coming oil 
now, and, though they will do better in a 
house where there is warmth, a position may 
be made for them in the conservatory when 
the flow’ers are fully expanded or approach¬ 
ing that stage. Scarlet Salvias will now be 
very bright, and will last some time. Two or 
three good specimen Heaths, lifted up on 
pedicels or inverted pots will give a nice 
change, and will last a long time. The water¬ 
ing is the principal care. If neglected or 
overdone, the plants will die. Late-flower¬ 
ing Fuchsias and tuberous Begonias will 
still have some valuo, but nothing should 
remain in the house wdiich is not present¬ 
able, as they will detract from the beauty of 
the other plants. 

Stove. — Caladiums, Achimenes, and 
Gloxinias are going to rest, and will require 
less water, but a good batch of Gesrieras 
will be useful now and through the winter. 
Allamandas will still have a few flowers 
where planted out, and Possiflora princeps 
trained under the roof produces very bright 
drooping clusters of scarlet flowers. For 
covering a wall in a warm house, there is l o 
better plant than Euphorbia jaoquiniieflora 
if the position is light enough to ripen the 
vvoofl. I have had it do well on the hack 
wall of a small lean-to forcing-house, com¬ 
pletely covering the wall in winter with 
long growths of scarlet flowers. Amaryllises 
will now be ripening, arid loss water will be 
required. Rondoletia species a is a very use¬ 
ful stove plant, pretty well always in flower, 
and the flowers ure useful for cutting; and 
this is a matter that always requires atten¬ 
tion. Among the smaller winter flowering 
plants are Epiphyllums. which will soon be 
forming flower-buds. Those are useful in 
borders, and when in flower can be taken to 
the conservatory. Pent as carnea, P. rosea 
and alba. Plumbago eoccinea superba and P. 
rosea, Coleus thyrsoideus, Rivina humilis (a 
small, berry-bearing plant), ami Manettia 
bicolor (a pretty little climbing or twining 
plant) are all more or less useful. Do the 
watering in the morning. Keep down 
fires ns much as possible, and supply atmoe 
pheric moisture by damping floors. 

Forcing-house. —There is not much 
forcing to do just at present, but there is 
always something to warm up. and there are 
young seedlings of Asparagus plumosus and 
A. Sprengeri to push forward, and a batch of 


winter-flowering Begonias that will come on 
quickly in a little warmth. A few Roman 
Hyacinths are useful, ns white flowers are 
always in demand, and any gardener who 
aims at many things will find a house with 
a little more warmth than is found in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse very useful. Of course, 
French Beane in pots or boxes, and Cucum¬ 
bers (if there is no house specially for Cu¬ 
cumbers) may be brought on, and vacant 
space filled with young Ferns. Bern spores 
also may be started in a shady corner. There 
are a hundred-and-one little things which 
may be done in a warm house now. 

Orchard-house trees.— The orchard-house 
will now be filled with Chrysanthemums, and 
the potted trees, which have been repotted or 
top dressed, will now be standing outside on 
a coal-ash bed. Top-dressing, when well 
done, if the plants are in good-sized pots, ri 
almost equal to repotting, as all the top 
soil can be picked out down to the roolo, 
clearing away down the sides of the pota 
without doing serious injury to the roots. 
If a few roots are disturbed, or even shor¬ 
tened, the damage will soon be repaired 
when the roots enter the new' soil prepared 
for them. This is a suitable time for starting 
a few young trees in 7-inch pots, to be got 
into training for the future. Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Plums, Cherries, and Figs, or even 
Gooseberries, if desired, may be potted up 
now, and left outside for the time being. 

Early Tomatoes. —Sometimes cuttings are 
struck in autumn, and grown on quickly in a 
temperature near the glass of 50 degs. or so. 
that will just keep them moving till the house 
is ready for them. It is not of much use 
pushing plants on in a high temperature 
during the short days, as the growth made 
then is not of much value; hut when the turn 
of the days comes, we may push on faster. 

Outdoor garden. —The beauty of the gar¬ 
den, so far as regards the summer bedders, 
is pretty well over. Some things are still 
fairly bright, and as the work of clearing will 
probably take some time, we can begin with 
those beds which have lost their effectiveness, 
and fill with bulbs and other plants to meet 
the arrangements agreed upon. Usually, in 
large gardens, there is a given plan to work 
to, and the bulbs, with the necessary ground¬ 
work of dwarf spring-flowering things, either 
annual or perennial, will be planted. In 
centre or other prominent beds small, neat 
shrub3 can be used to give colour arid eleva¬ 
tion. The gold and silver Euonymuses, 
18 inches or so high, trained as pyramids, 
dotted about the Tulip or Hyacinth beds, will 
give a change that will be appreciated, and 
they may be plunged in pots and moved to 
the reserve garden when the beds are 
ehanged in the spring. If Chrysanthemums 
are available, the autumn garden may be 
very bright. The old Viola cornuta makes 
a pretty groundwork for white Hyacinths 
or late Tulips, and when the bulbs are over, 
tricolor Pelargoniums may take the place 
of the Inillxs without disturbing the Violas. 
Other Violas may be used in a similar way, 
hut 1 am rather partial to V. cornuta. Those 
who have shady borders to furnish may plant. 
Primulas, Auriculas, Pansies, and Daisies in 
masses. A group of Primula rosea is very 
effective on a shady rockery, and Sternbergia 
lutea—the golden Amaryllis—is charming in 
the border or on a sunny spot on the roqkeiy. 
Edgings of Pinks may still be planted by 
dividing old roots. These nnd Daisies make 
charming edgings in old-fashioned gardens. 
Any changes required may be carried out. 
now. Turf may be relaid, and Box edgings 
plan ted. 

Fruit garden. —Til gathering late Apples 
and Pears, handle them with the greatest 
care, os bruised fruits soon decay. All fruit, 
stores should be sweet and clean, and the 
atmosphere not too dry, especially for late- 
keeping Apples and Pears. If there is any 
special kind of Apples or Pears that is de¬ 
sired to be kept as late as possible, pack such 
in boxes in very dry sand, after wrapping 
each fruit in paper. In this way the season 
may be much extended. This may be done 
about a fortnight after gathering, when the 
sweating period is over. Land intended for 
bush fruits or Raspberries should be 
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manured and trenched now, so as to give 
time to settle before planting. It is best, 
where it can be conveniently done, to group 
the bush fruits by themselves. Usually they 
are planted by the side of the paths, but it 
is better to plant them by themselves, or, in 
other words, to keep vegetables and fruits 
distinct, and follow some system of rotation, 
as, after a given period, Raspberries and 
bu6h fruits begin to wear out; and, before 
that period arrives, plant a fresh bed, and 
grub up old bushes, and crop the land with 
vegetables. Young trees and bushes bear 
finer fruit than old ones. Where this system 
is carried out, Gooseberries and Currants 
may be planted 4 feet apart. All these fruits 
should be propagated at home, and there will 
be less danger of suffering from imported 
diseases. Cuttings of bush fruits may be 
selected now, and laid in under a north wall 
until there is time to trim and plant them. 
More attention might be given to the Logan¬ 
berry and Blackberries, training them over 
poles or on a rough fence. 

Vegetable garden.—Now that the Onions 
are harvested and stored—and the store 
should be as cool as possible—the land may 
be planted with Cabbages, with or without a, 
dressing of soot. According to the condi¬ 
tion of the land, the soot may be lightly 
forked in, or very often a deep hoeing will 
suffice. Dra\v drills with the corner of the 
hoe 2 feet apart for large-sized Cabbages, 
and from 15 inches to 18 inches for the small 
early varieties, and plant in the drills. To 
prevent, clubbing or any other root trouble, 
mix up a puddle in a pail of lime, soot, and 
liquid-manure, and dip the roots therein 
before planting. Cauliflowers turning in 
must be closely watched now. as frost may 
come suddenly. Usually a leaf broken over 
the heart will do for the present, but other 
protection will soon be necessary. Finish 
earthing up Celery and Cardoons as soon as 
the weather is suitable. Carrots should soon 
be lifted and stored, either in a cool shed, 
mixed with ashes, or they may be stacked 
outside and thatched with litter or Fern be¬ 
fore frost comes. Tomatoes will hardly be 
safe outside now, and it will be better to 

? ;ather them and place the largest in a warm 
louse to ripen, and make pickles or jam of 
the small ones. Prick out autumn-sow'n 
Cauliflowers into frames, with the lights off 
for the present except in wet weather. De¬ 
vote all spare time to trenching and deepen¬ 
ing the soil. IS. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 12th. —Selected a lot of cuttings of 
beat varieties of Gooseberries and Currants. 
There appears to be a demand for large fruits 
of Gooseberries. When well ripened, these 
are good for dessert; but, so far as flavour 
goes, Crow r n Bob, Whitesmith, and Lan¬ 
cashire .Lad are difficult to beat. More Dutch 
bulbs have been potted and boxed ready for 
forcing. Cut down hardy plants, such as 
Hollyhocks, Everlasting "Peas, etc., which 
have ripened the growth, to make the borders 
tid) r , and bring into prominence flowering 
things. 

October AM.—Commenced lifting Carrots, 
taking Horn varieties first. Potted up a lot 
of strong roots of Solomon’s Seal for gentle 
forcing by and-bye. Some strong roots of 
Dielytra spectabilis have also been potted 
up for late flowering. We have plants of 
thi3 established in pots, which have been 
plunged out., to be lifted for early forcing, as 
good clumps in 8-inch pots are useful in the 
conservatory. The flower garden is being 
cleared for bulbs and spring flow-era. 

October llfth. —Herbaceous borders are 
bright with Japanese Anemones, Cactus and 
Pompon Dahlias, Tritomas, Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc. Roses, also, especially Hybrid 
Teas, are flowering freely, and there is much 
brightness in the beds of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. Very interesting also are 
clumps of autumn Crocuses (Colchicums) 
nestling under and among the shrubs in the 
margins of the shrubbery. In the lawn the 
winds injure and breakdown the flowers. 

October 15th. —LooVed over tha budded 
Briers to loosen the fcgsj VlJ ^ouiWcMfcg the 


ties have been removed. A lot of Brier cut¬ 
tings has been taken off, and will be 
trimmed and prepared for planting on the 
first wet day. All buds will be taken from 
the stem buried in the ground. Broccolis, 
w r hieh aro growing freely, have been laid 
down, with heads to the north. In the event 
of a severe winter, this will harden the 
growth, and the hearts will be less liable 
to suffer from frost. Early Broccolis will be 
lifted and sheltered in another way. 

October 16th. —Cut the tops off Asparagus 
plants that will be first lifted for forcing. 
Most of the Apples have been gathered, ex¬ 
cept Court Pendu Plat, which will bo left on 
the trees a little longer, as this is very apt 
to shrivel if gathered too soon. Lilacs, Deut- 
zias, hardy Azaleas, and other shrubs in¬ 
tended for forcing will be left outside some 
time longer yet, as the longer the rest, the 
better the buds respond to beat when forcing 
begins. 

October 17th. —Prepared sites for fruit- 
trees by trenching deeply, taking out al] 
roots, and changing the soil. It is often 
necessary to plant a young tree where an old 
tree has been removed, and fresh soil to give 
the tree a start is very important. We want 
many Mushrooms, and beds are constantly 
being made up, either indoors or outside, as 
manure conies to hand. It saves time and 
material if a little loain is mixed with the 
manure. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 29th. 

On the occasion of the last fortnightly meet¬ 
ing the hall was filled to overflowing with 
good and choice exhibits, chief among these 
being the remarkable collections of new 
Vines and Brambles recently introduced 
from China, and of which some are as yet 
unnamed, the handsome group of Pitcher- 
plants, lovely autumn Roses, and hardy 
flowers in abundance. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, brought to¬ 
gether a very remarkable lot of plants, hardy 
and exotic. Of primary importance to the 
hardy plant gardener are the new species of 
ornamental Vines from China, and of these 
alone some four dozen species and varieties 
were staged. At the present time, we fear, 
gardeners generally blit feebly realise the 
value of these new climbing plants in the 
garden, and only those who have seen the 
wonderful colour-beauty of the established 
examples now overtopping a large, old Elm, 
mantling its outstretched limbs with a cloud 
of crimson-scarlet, or furnishing a river of 
colour to some well-placed pergola, can form 
the remotest idea of the gorgeous picture 
such things can give. The small examples 
possible in the exhibition are feeble indeed, 
but each year in the garden adds one more 
picture to the last, and in a hundred ways 
reveals the inestimable value of these plants. 
It is such giants of their kind as Thunbergi, 
Coignetise, armata, and others with hand¬ 
some leaves, approximating to a foot across, 
that afford the greatest colour-beauty in the 
garden. At the same time, such unique 
species as Ilenryana, the varying forms of 
flexuosa, and the fine scarlet or purple of 
vinifera, all impart their quota of beauty to 
the ever-changing scenes of a glorious | 
autumn day. Apart from the Vines, the 
Rubuses were of intense interest, while the 
Nepenthes from the same firm always com¬ 
mand attention. A rather unusual exhibit 
at this meeting was the very complete col¬ 
lection of Solaginellas from Mr. J. Gurney 
Fowler, South Woodford. In some instances, 
as, e.y., 8 . grandis, for which a cultural 
commendation was given, the plants were of 
the largest specimen size, being as much as 
2 feet, or even 3 feet, across. Most of the 
examples w r ere shown in large, shallow pans, 
and a collection of thirty or forty sorts was 
displayed. In the hardy flower group from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
Dahlias and Michaelmas Daisies were pro¬ 
minent features, and of such as Beauty of 
Colwall, the new double Michaelmas Daisy, 
huge pyramids were formed. 

A very striking and beautiful Fern group 
from Messrs. E. G. Hill and Son, Edmonton, 
consisted of superbly-grown examples of the 
Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus avis), the 


entire lot being grouped not inappropriately 
in the annexe. The intense glossy green of 
the leaves is a great charm. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, bad a fine group 
of hardy flowers, among which the autumn 
Crocuses (Colchicums), Cyclamens, and 
other flowers were seen. Messrs. Cannell 
and Sons had a fine table of Dahlias, repre¬ 
senting several types of these flowers. The 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son. Ilighgate, had a 
fine lot of the American Carnations in bold 
masses, together with a number of seedlings 
of promise. From Crawley Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Son brought a large collection of cut 
shrubs. Spiraeas, Berberis, Acers, and many 
other plants. Sprays of Desmodiuin pendu- 
lifolium and of Kalmia rubra were noted. 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, had 
a very delightful collection of cut Roses, 
chiefly Hybrid Teas and garden kinds. Some 
excellent Roses in pots also came from 
Messrs. Paul and Son. Cheshunt, and these 
in their way showed what, with a little pro¬ 
tection, may be done in the way of succes¬ 
sion. There were many choice varieties on 
view. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
characteristic group of berried plants and 
shrubs, which afford much useful informa¬ 
tion to thoso in search of really good plants. 
The Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, had a fine exhibit of hardy flowers, 
in which fine groups of the new Montbretias 
were noted. A vqry fine bank of Dahlias, 
inters|x?rsed with foliage and Michaelmas 
Daisies, came from Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough. Dahlias, too, were in great force 
and variety from Mr. J. T. West, Brent- 
w'ood, who displays these flowers with excel¬ 
lent taste. Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 
had a remarkably good lot of the newer 
Michaelmas Daisies, the flowers fresh, clean, 
and good in every way, while the admirable 
taste displayed in arranging them showed 
the varieties to the best possible advantage. 
We think we have never seen these things so 
well done or so sensibly staged. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons. Edmonton, again 
brought a fine lot of well-grown Carnation** 
in pots, dwarf, sturdy bushes, full of buds 
and blossoms. Messrs. Carter, Page and 
Co., London Wall, had a large group of 
Dahlias, chiefly of the Cactus varieties. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
staged early - flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Mr. G. Reutbc and the Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery had small groups of season¬ 
able hardy flowers; while Messrs. Wm. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, had a full table 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums. Pent- 
stemons, and Michaelmas Daisies. From 
York Messrs. James Backhouse and Son 
sent a superb lot of the new white Colchicum 
speciosum, a giant in its way, and of the 
purest white. Autumn Crocuses also came 
from the same source. Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury House (gardener, 
Mr. J. Hudson), had a capital lot of hardy 
Heaths, a genus of plants we are pleased to 
see gaining greater prominence each year. 

Orchid groups were not present in large 
numbers, but many first-rate novelties w r ero 
shown, for which see the list of awards. 

The splendid collection of thirty-one 
varieties of Grapes from Wisley had many 
attractions for the gardener, such varieties 
as Prince of Wales, Muscat Champion, with 
fine round berries of a fuscous-red tone, 
Appley Towers, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Madresfield Court. Black Alicante, and 
others standing out prominently. Pot-grown 
Vines were superbly shown by Messrs. H. 
Lane and Sons, Berkliampstead, some eight 
giant plants, well fruited, reflecting the 
highest credit, Appley Towers, Melton 
Constable, Black Hamburgh, and Buckland 
Sweetwater being among those shown. 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, had some 
fifty baskets of fine-looking Potatoes, superb 
examples of their kind. Mr. R. C. Notcutt, 
Woodbridge, had a capital collection of 
Apples, which had evidently been grown 
under glass. If such bad been the case, it 
would have been advisable to notify this. 
Mr. F. Rawlings, Woodvilie, South Aus¬ 
tralia, sent some fine samples of Australian 
Oranges, two of which were given awards of 
merit. 

A complete list of awards and medals will 
be found in our advertisement columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garden], so free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolborn, 
London, F.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PtiHLisiiKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbni.no has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming' flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each 8ubject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonia leaves unhealthy (//. P. 11.).— Your 

Begonias have been attacked by yeliow thrips—tiny 
insects that without n microscope it is very difficult 
to sec. The principal damage is caused when the 
plants are young, and as the leaves grow it develops. 

A too dry atmosphere is the causo of the trouble. 
The best remedy is frequent vaporising. 

Xeeping seedling Begonias (A Subscriber).— 
Yes, the Begonia bulbs had better remain in the 
boxes during the winter, placing them in somo house 
where frost cannot reach them. "When they begin to 
move in the spring they may be potted off singly 
into small pots, repotting when necessary. The small 
bulbs you refer to may be stored in boxes in sand 
and given the same treatment. 

Wet lawn (K. M.).— No; we fear cinders would be 
of little use. The soil must naturally be soft under 
the turf until the water has drained away, and, as 
you say that the drainage is good, nothing, we fear, 
can be done to improve matters, unless you take 
the trouble to raise a bank, so os to prevent the 
brook overflowing. Such a bank might be made very 
effective by planting thereon moisture-loving plants. 

Mimulus (Flora).— These plants prefer a cool and 
shady spot, not a dry place. Some, indeed, display a 
decided preference for moisture-laden soils. If your 
plants are seedlings of the spotted’or tricolor section, 
you had better place them in a frame till the winter 
has passed, setting them out in well-manured ground 
in March next. Any well-decayed manure will do, 
digging it deeply into the soil. The manure dressing 
should not be excessive, as this would only tend to 
grossness. 

Box-edging (Cckfield).— Your best plan will be to 
lift the leggy box-edging and relay it. When you 
have lifted a portion, pull it to pieces, then cut back 
the roots very hard, leaving only the top younger 
roots. Also hard trim the tops, so that when planted 
these are not more than 3 inches out of the ground. 
The plants thus trimmed should be set quite close to¬ 
gether, yet not thickly, as a continuous, even edge 
has to he formed, and not an irregular one. Box can 
be easily increased from cuttings put in in the 
autumn into pots and placed in a cold-frame, or they 
may be planted on a sheltered border and covered 
with hand-lights. 

Herbaceous border (C. E. F.).— Wc think the 
following selection of plants will be suitable for the 
border you have in view. The selection is given with 
a view to a prolonged display, the plants being of | 
dwarf habit generallyIris Queen of May, I. Chellea, 

I. Mrs. C. Darwin, Pyrethrum Hamlet, I*. James 
Kclway, I*. Ne Plus Ultra, P. Mrs. Bateman Brown, 
P. .T. N. Twerdy, P. Carl Vogel, Lychnis Viscaria 
rubra plena, L. Flos Jovis, L. coronaria, L. chnl- 
eedonica ; Campanula curpatica alba, C. Mcerheimi, 
C. Van Ilouttei, C. pe'rsicifolia fl.-pl., C. p. alba 
eoronatn, Aster acris, A. lievigata, A. Amelias. Rud- 
beekia Newmani, Gypsophila paniculata fl.-pl., Lilium 
candidum, L. croceum, L. tigrinum, Montbretias in 
variety, Delphinium Belladonna, herbaceous Phloxes, 
Helenium pumilum, Gaillardias in variety, Achillea 
mongolica, A. alpina, Anemone japouica of sorts, 
Pcntstemom barbatus, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Coreopsis lanceolata. Erigerou speciosus superbus, 
and others. In addition, you might employ Asters, 
Stocks, Sweet Sultans, Sweet Peas, Godetias, Dian- 
t.hus, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and many more 
plants easily raised from seed. 

Moss in lawn (J . IF.).—Get some sulphate of 
Iron and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of sul- 
pliute to 2 gallons of w^ater. The solution should be 
made in a wooden cask, putting the plain water into 
the cask first, and then adding the solution. Then 
get a rosed watering-pot, and apply the mixture to 
the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It should 
be applied as soon as made, as it loses strength by 
keeping. It should also be made with soft or rain 
water, avoiding, if you can, water in which there is 
lime. This may bo done at any time of the year, 
but best during October. The sulphate is known to 
be acting when the Moss turns black, after which it 
withers away and crumbles into powder. If it has 
been too weak the Mosa will only turn red, and 
another application is necessary. As Moss generally 
indicates poor-mss of soil, >t will be requisite after 
the Moss is destroyed to apply a heavy top-dressing 
of good loam, leaf-soil, wood-ashes, and plenty of 
rotten manure. Cover the lawn thickly with this, 
and let it lie until the-'ffost breaks itadown, then 
further break It downrwith a wood n iwl e. and work 
it well into the soil. \)|d irnslfr xu lWd rtjmnure ap¬ 
plied in this way will traewer the same) purpose, and 


we have seen great improvement follow such treat¬ 
ment. This is what your lawn evidently wants. The 
growth of Moeis is often the result of bad drainage, 
and if such is the case no remedies on the surface 
will be of any avail until this is attended to. In 
the event of the above troatment not being a suc¬ 
cess. your only way is to have the lawn thoroughly 
dug up and well manured. Let it settle for a time, 
then thoroughly level it, and make it firm, and sow 
it down next April, using good Grass-seed, not that 
from a hay-loft, which ie, as a rule, full of weed- 
seeds, which w ill cause you no end of trouble in the 
future 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Planting the Tamarisk (-Vo Name).— 2, As you 
say that your soil is heavy and cold, it would be ad¬ 
visable to take out a trench, say, 2 feet deep and the 
same in width, filling in this with good loam, leaf- 
soil, and plenty of sand, planting the Tamarisk in 
this. The Tamarisk always does well by the sea, 
where the soil is, as a rule, very light and sandy. 

3, We should not advise your adding the ashes. If 
you can get some road-sidings, leaf-mould, old potting 
soil, lime rubble, and such like, these will be bene- 
ficiul. 

FRUIT. 

Apples diseased ( C. Pridham).— The specimen 
Apples submitted are infested with the Apple scab- 
fungus, for which spray the tree with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture as soon as the crop is cleared, and again in the 
spring, as recommeLdcd in reply to " Percy C. 
Mordan," page 416. We fail to find the pieces of 
wood alluded to in your note. 

Plums cracking (Amateur).—Cracking of the skin 
very often follows as the fruits ripen when heavy 
rains fall after a dry time, as then there is an exces¬ 
sive flow of sap to the fruits. You can do nothing 
to check the trouble. We have seen the same thing 
happen in a very wet season, ana perhaps the follow¬ 
ing year the fruits have been quite sound. 

Grape Canon Hall Muscat (A. Ozanne).— This 
is a somewhat difficult Grape to manage. The con¬ 
stitution is bad. The wood, being very soft,often does 
not ripen well. Again, it does not set at all freely, 
unless a high temperature is maintained and care is 
taken to impregnate the berries artificially. It is not 
often grown now; the Muscat of Alexandria, in our 
opinion, is much better, and given proper treatment, 
is more easily grown. The spotting of your Grapes 
is probably due to your keeping up insufficient heat 
in the vinery. 

Gooseberry-caterpillars (Miss E. Brown ).—Well 

dust the lower portions of the bushes with soot and 
lime, doing it in an upward direction, and, of course, 
directly the pest is noticed. Use the soot and lime in 
equal proportions. ThiB brings all the caterpillars 
down to the ground, when a second dusting can be 
given them, which proves fatal. This checks further 
progress, and the few fruits which unavoidably be¬ 
come covered with the mixture are easily washed be¬ 
fore being used. A solution of Paris green or helle¬ 
bore powder, well mixed with water, may be sprayed 
on the bushes, but, as these dressings are poisonous, 
they should not be applied to bushes bearing fruit, 
unless great care is taken afterwards to thoroughly 
wash the berries and dry them before use. Much 
good also follows gathering up the fallen leaves and 
burning them, at the same time removing some 
3 inches of the surface soil from beneath the bushes 
in the winter, wheeling it away and burying it, and 
replacing with fresh from the vegetable quarters. 
Gather up all the prunings and burn them. After 
pruning dress the soil heavily with soot, which will 
wash in and destroy many of the caterpillars. 

Red-spider on Peach-trees (A. E. S.).— Red- 
spider is one of the worst enemies gardeners have 
to contend with, either urider glass or in t-he open, 
and trees should be carefully watched from the com¬ 
mencement of the growing season. Under glass, no 
better preventives can be advised than to make sure 
the border is never on the dry side, to maintain a 
nice growing temperature suitable to the several 
stages of growth, and use the syringe freely. Reme¬ 
dial measures are to ply hose or garden-engine 
vigorously and effectually, thoroughly saturating 
every portion of the trees, keeping this up until 
there is a marked decrease in the numbers of the 
enemy. Prick the horders over lightly with a fork, 
and give a thorough soaking. As soon as the leaves 
have fallen, cut the trees clear of the trellis, and 
thoroughly clean every portion of the house—wood¬ 
work, glass, iron-work, wires, etc.—with some good 
insecticide. Walls should be whitewashed, and holes 
through which wires may pass cleaned out with 
paraffin. Paint the trees carefully and thoroughly 
with a mixture of the thickness of cream, composed 
of sulphur, a little soft-soap, a wineglassful of 
paraffin, and sufficient clay to give the required con¬ 
sistency, and to enable the operator to determine 
where he has been. This should give a clean start 
for another year. It only remains to pay attention 
to the state of the border, and to watch the trees 
carefully as soon as they break for the first appear¬ 
ance of the enemy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Applying gas-lime (Bidwcll).— Gas-lime must be 
put on early, and spread evenly over the surface, so 
that the gases may escape before the time of eecd- 
sowing comes round. Use enough gas-lime to just 
whiten the ground, and then let it lie for flomc time 
before you dig it In. Get the gas-lime and apply it 
at once, and defer cropping until next spring. 

Tomatoes cracking (S. Fit ton).—Cracking in 
Tomatoes is generally caused by an excels of 
moisture. Allowing the plants to become very dry 
and then applying water in quantity will often cause 
cracking, and this, no doubt, is the reason in the case 
of those you refer to. It is always advisable to give 
Tomatoes in pots a rich top-dressing just when the 
fruits begin to ripen. This enables the plants to 
finish off the fruit properly without any special aid 
from the water-pot beyond what is customary for 
health. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. T. F.— It is more than likely that you have 
killed the Vine; and the only thing to do 13 to re¬ 
place it, unless you prefer to wait until the spring 
to see if it will start into grow'th, which we think is 

very unlikely.- B. T. Gahan.— For such a position 

you will find nothing better than Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
which you can plant in a large tub in the area. This 

is eelf-clinging, and will soon cover a large space.- 

A. G.—See reply to “Ajax, Limerick,” rc “Apples 
cracking," in our issue of September 12th, page 412. 
The treatment there recommended for the Apple* ie 

necessary for the l’car.- Wm. Davies.— The only 

way is to write to some of tlie principal Orchid- 

growers in the country.- Fern-lover.— You have 

been keeping the Ferns too dry at the roots. They 
have been attacked by thrips, which has caused the 
fronds to be discoloured in the way those you send 

are. They evidently want more shade. - E. W\ L.— 

Your Apples have been attacked by the grub of the 
codlin-moth. You will find an article dealing very 
fully with this pest in our Issue of October 5th, 1907, 
page 416, a copy of which can be bad from the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for l$d. - T. Curtis.—We think, if 

you apply to Messrs. W. Wood and Son, Wood Green, 
Lor don, N., that they can supply you with the kind 
of thing you require.- Guildford.—We 6hould ad¬ 

vise you to defer moving the Myrtle until next 
spring—say, April. If you do it now you may lose it 
if we get a severe winter. We are assuming that - 

the plant you refer to is growing in the open air.- 

Porno.— “ The Fruit Garden.” price 21s., of any book¬ 
seller.- Autumn.— Judging from the few seeds you 

send, there seems to be no life in any of them, and, 
since seeds from the same batch have been sown for 
four weeks and no seedlings have appeared, we should 

at once conclude that they were quite useless.- 

Miss E. Brown.— The shady position and dryness at 
the roots are, no doubt, the cause of the Runners 
failing to set. It is very probable, too, that you 

have the plants too thick. - J. F. Strong.— Not a 

gardening question.- P. M.-We have had no ex¬ 

perience of such material, but we should say that, as 

a manure, it has very little, if any, value. - A.R. V. 

—2. Kindly read our rules as to sending fruit for 
name. You send us three Apples, all different, with 
no numbers affixed. It is impossible to refer to them 
unless you distinguish them in some way. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— F. Hard.- Solidago Ylr- 

gaurea.- Mrs. IFeston.—Statice Bonduelli.- Col. 

Felhcrstonhaugh.— The Common Alder (Alnus glu- 

tinosa).- No Name (Postmark, Richmond).—The 

glaucous Goosefoot (Chenopodium glaucurri).-A. L. 

A llix.— Campanula isophylla alba.- Robert Mat¬ 

thews.—1, Stachys Ianata; 2, Specimen insufficient. 

-A. S. K.— Helxine Solieri.- Alfred Manning.— 

Bcrboris sp. PJeasc send when in bloom.- Constant 

Reader.— Prunus Pissardi will never make a hedge- 
plant, a6 it will always be as you find it—leggy—de¬ 
spite cutting off the tops. Fnr better make a group 
of it in the grounds, and substitute seedling Holly 
as a hedge. When sending queries, please see our 

rules as to sending name and address.- Mary A. 

Rosling.— Venidium calendulaceum.- A. P. B.— 

Azara microphylla.- Mortimer.— The Silver Maple 

(Acer dasycarpum.- 11. Fitzhugh Barry.— The Red 

Valerian (Centranthus ruber). Sec article and illus¬ 
tration in our issue of October 3rd, page 449.- 

C. H. B.— Gilia dianthoides.-IF.—'The Purple 

Clary (Salvia Horminum).- Bog - Bean. — Judging 

from the plant sent, we should say it is a seedling 
Anchusa. We want really good-flowering specimens 
to be quite sure. 

Names of fruit.—If. //.—Apple Adam’s Pearmain. 

- Allstrce.— Apples: 1, Baxter's Pearmain; 2, 

Hambledon Deux Ans; 3, Not recognised; in all prob¬ 
ability a local Apple; 4, Wellington or Dumelow’e 

Seedling.-F. Chester.— Apple : Probably Adam’s 

Pearmain, but difficult to say from the single epeci- 

meu you send us.- Porno.— Apple: Winter Greening, 

syn. French Crab.- E. Weston.— Apples: O, York¬ 
shire Greening; G, Adam's Pearmain, we think.- 

F. C. P.— Apple King of the Pippins.- E. F. L.— 

Specimen insufficient. See our rules as to naming 

fruit.- G. Groves.— Apple : Cellini Pippin.- P.R.B. 

Apple not recognised.- J. II. B., Belfast.— Apple 

Northern Greening, syns. John Apple and Walmer Court. 

- E. P.— Apple: Stirling Castle.- Col. Hughe*.— 

Apples: 1, Probably Emperor Alexander; 2, Not 
recognised; 8, King of Pippins; 4, Ribston Pippin; 5, 
Golden Pippin or Yellow Ingestrie; 6, Kerry Pippin. 

- R. Cary Gilson.— Apple: 1, Worcester Pearmain. 

-A. G. Blnckmore.— Apples: The Red Apple is in 

nppearance similar to the Broad-eyed Pippin, a firm, 
long-keeping fruit. The large, greenish fruit, is 

Schoolmaster.-IF. F. Mitchell.— Apples: 1. Lod- 

dington or Stone's Apple; 2. Pott’s Seedling; 3, Wel¬ 
lington; 4, Brownlee’s Russet.- 11. IT.—Apple*: 1, 

Sweet Lading; 2, Golden Noble; 3, Grenadier Codlin ; 

4, Alfriston.- T. F. Curtis.—Pear: Fruit in too de- 

eayed a condition to determine its identity: probably 

Summer Thorn.- Alfred Manning.—Pc are: 1, BcurriS 

Superfin; 2, Please send when ripe.-IF. Grey.— 

Apples: 1. Bramley’s Seedling; 2 and 3, Next week. 
-C. Erskine.— Apple not recognised. 


Catalogues received.— J. Chen! and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley.— Tree* and Shrubs, Fruit-trees, etc. -Dnm- 

mann and Co., San Giovanni a Teducio, Naples.— 

Novelties for 190S-1909. -B. R. Cant nnd Sons, The 

Old Rose Gardens, Colchester.-Rose Catalogue and 

Guide—Autumn. 190S, and Spring, J909. -L. R. 

Russell, Richmond. Surrey. — Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Roses, etc. -M. I). Cannon, La Fertc-Imbault 

<L-et-C), List of Roses and Forest Trees.-R. Wal- 

laco and Co., Colchcster.^Cafa/ogue of Lilies, Hardy 
Plants, and Bulbs. 

Book received.—" The Laying Out and Upkeep of 
Golf Courses and Putting Greens," by Martin n. F. 
Sutton. 
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FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN PEACHES. 

The question of flavour in Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines is a very important one, and of all 
fruite grown under glass—Melons which are 
poorly grown excepted—there is no other kind 
which is so unpalatable as an insipid Peach. 
The want of flavour in market Peaches is often 
very pronounced, but this is principally on 
account of the baneful practice of gathering 
the fruits before they are ripe. This is carried 
to such an extent that they are often quite 
hard at the time of gathering, and this being 
eo, how can the fruits be expected to be of 
good flavour? It does not matter how well 
the fruits may have been grown, if they are 
gathered before they are well advanced to 
the final ripening stage, that full, luscious, 
and vinous flavour so characteristic of a well- 
grown Peach will be sadly deficient. There 
certainly appears to be a mistaken notion 
that for market the fruits must bo quite firm 
when gathered, 60 as to ensure their safe 
arrival when carried a distance by rail or 
road. Some people say if colour is present 
it matters little about flavour, but if the fruits 
are well advanced towards the ripening stage 
they command a higher price and the colour 
is also more pleasing. It is astonishing the 
colour Peaches take on during the last 
twenty-four hours previous to their final 
gathering, and this alone is well worth waiting 
for. There is also the additional danger of 
leaving the fruits too long on the tree before 
gathering, for when they are allowed to hang 
too long, the flesh is woolly in texture and 
lacking juice. The practice of allowing the 
fruits to drop into rets cannot be too 
strongly condemned, for when they are so 
far advanced as to fall, the full flavour so 
desirable will have vanished. The injury 
alone that the fruits receive is also much 
against their keeping, for it will he noticed 
that these net-caught fruits keep but a short 
time. Such fruits as these when sent a long 
railway journey very often arrive at their 
destination a mass of decay, brought on 
through their bruised and over ripe condi¬ 
tion. Mistakes of this kind generally result 
in going to the other extreme of gathering 
too early. A Peach or Nectarine, especially 
the latter, is never fit for gathering until it 
will part from the tree after being firmly 
grasped by the hand and given a slight back¬ 
ward pull" A pad of cotton wool laid in the 
hand is sometimes used, and if the hand be 
hard and horny, this aid may certainly be 
of use to prevent injury, but otherwise it is 
in the way. A practised eye can tell almost 
at a glance if a Peach is fit for gathering, 
on account of the change of colour near the 
base of the fruit. Some people also recom¬ 
mend the use of a pair of sharp Grape- 
eciseors for detaching the fruit, but these 
can only be used occasional “ 
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care is not taken, far more injury will accrue 
to the fruit than without their aid. Indeed, 
the formation of some of the varieties is 
against their use, for it would be impossible 
to reach the foot stalk without injuring the 
fruit. 

In gathering Peaches they should be laid 
in shallow trays over a base of soft paper 
shavings, with a layer of silver paper over 
the whole. The fruits when laid on this 
should be removed to a dry and cool room 
or cellar, when twelve hours afterwards they 
will be in condition for use. They will keep 
well for three days if the position is cool. 
The early morning is also the best time for 
gathering, as then the fruits are cool. The 
time of gathering is obviously only one way 
of securing fruits of well-developed flavour, 
as other cultural details, such as a circula¬ 
tion of warm and dry air, are most import¬ 
ant. A damp and close atmosphere must be 
avoided, also overhead syringing when the 
fruits change for ripening, hut inside mois¬ 
ture would affect the foliage considerably, 
especially under the strain of ft bright sun. 
The practice of applying liquid manure to 
the ripening fruit may also be easily over¬ 
done, as the flavour is often sadly depre¬ 
ciated by this cause alone. The application 
of liquid should be dispensed with at least 
a fortnight previous to gathering, or rather 
ripening, a soaking of clear water at this 
stage being the best. If the surface is lit¬ 
tered down with long stable litter at this 
time, sufficient moisture will be retained in 
the border to carry the fruits through to 
their ripening. A heavy watering given a 
few days prior to gathering, sometimes causes 
the fruits to part from the tree before their 
time. 

THE CLOSE PLANTING OF FRUIT- 
TREES. 

Recently a correspondent put the question 
to the Revue Horticole if it were possible to 
plant between two rows of alternate palmette 
Pear-trees, 4 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet 
6 inches apart, a row of horizontal cordon 
Apple - trees'—say, Calville blanche—about 
2 feet high above the soil, the Palmettes be¬ 
ing about 5 feet G inches high. To answer 
our correspondent’s question with any exacti¬ 
tude it would lie necessary to know all the 
details, and in this particular case only two 
are given—viz., the space separating the 
espaliers and the height of these, which in¬ 
formation is insufficient. The growth of 
plants, and in particular trees, is dependent 
on several causes. In ft fertile soil, well pro¬ 
vided, naturally or artificially, with all the 
fertilising elements necessary to good growth 
it is permissible to allow the trees less space 
than in a soil which is poor and deficient in 
certain elements. Water being no less indis¬ 
pensable to vegetation, it follows that a soil 
well provided in this respect admits of great 
density in planting, etc. The cares of culti¬ 
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vation, hoeing, mulching, etc., lesson eva¬ 
poration, and watering and irrigation by 
supplying the necessary moisture tend to the 
same result. On the other hand, plants, and 
especially fruit-trees, require plenty of light 
and air. Air and light are especially neces¬ 
sary for the elaboration of sap, the regular 
formation of wood, and, above all, the de¬ 
velopment of the flower-buds and the swelling 
of the fruit. In the absence of proper aera¬ 
tion there can be no fertility, and often the 
barrenness of fruit-trees is due to no other 
cause. It follows that where aeration and 
light are naturally deficient dense planting 
is out of the question. Absence of air and 
light is a condition favourable to the propa¬ 
gation of Mosses and Lichens, which are 
another cause of sterility and debility in 
fruit-trees. Where fruit-trees are planted in 
low, moist, situations, the cool, rich soil of 
such situations tends to a rank growth of 
leaf, and Moss-covered branches are com¬ 
mon. Then the same causes which permit of 
close planting may also in certain cases be 
opposed to it. It would appear that with a 
space of 6 feet 6 inches between the espa¬ 
liers an intervening cordon of Apple-trees, 
and especially Calville, a variety much sub¬ 
ject to spot, is inadvisable. It would have 
been better had the Apple-trees been planted 
at the same time as the Pear-trees, to dis¬ 
appear when these were fully grown. In 
addition, a cordon planted between espaliers 
involves much labour, and especially so dur¬ 
ing the gathering of the fruit and manuring. 
In the actual circumstances the correspon¬ 
dent might be able to augment the vield of 
his plantation by slightly increasing the 
height of his espaliers. Given a space of 
6 feet 6 inches between the rows, there is 
nothing excessive in a height of from 6 feet 
G inches to 7 feet .—Revue Horticole. 


OVERGROWN APPLES. 

Lately at the shows, many people have been 
surprised at the size and aspect of some 
English Apples. If societies encourage such 
exhibitions, it should be distinctly set forth 
what artificial or pampering conditions they 
are grown under, for certainly they are not 
naturally grown fruits of our climate. Such 
exhibitions do harm to the general gardener, 
who so rarely enjoys such advantages of 
growing fruit, if advantages they be. We 
doubt very much whether a Blenheim or a 
Ribston is improved by being blown, out to 
the size of a Marrow. Fruit is best in what 
we may call its natural size and well grown. 
Exhibitions like these are mo6t unfair in 
their effect on gardeners who have to con¬ 
tend with adverse conditions of soil and 
climate common enough in our country, a» 
their employers may be led to expect from 
them fruit like the monstrous ones shown. 
It is all very well for amusement, but it 
should be labelled what it j*. ...... A _ 
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PEAR-TREE SAW-FLY. 

I am much obliged for your answer to my query re 
Pear-tree slugs, but I should be glad if you can give 
me some more information about them. From your 
mention of chrysalides wintering in the soil, 1 gather 
that they are the larvae of some winged insect, and 
not really slugs at all. If that is the case, what is 
the pcTfeet insect, and what are the eggs like? If 
not winged, it is a puzzle how it got into my garden, 
which is entirely surrounded by walls. I find there 
are also some on Plum-trees on the opposite side of 




Fig. l,The Pear saw-fly (magnified); 2, Grub of 
slug-worm (magnified); 3, Cocoon (natural 
size); 4, Slug-worm (magnified). 


the garden (a small one). Do they reproduce them¬ 
selves the same year? Those 1 sent you were evidently 
a second generation, the first having disappeared 
when the skeletonised leaves fell, being replaced by 
tiny ones.— Broadclyst. 

[The grubs of this saw-fly nre the well- 
known pests on the leaves of Pear and 
Cherry-trees. They are known by the name 
of the Pear slug-worm, slug-worm or slimy 
grub. They are peculiar-looking creatures, 
and at first sight would probably be mistaken 
for the droppings of some bird. The grub 
is entirely covered by a thick, greenish-black 
slime, which gives it very much the appear¬ 
ance of a small leech. They may be found 
on the following trees : Pear, Quince, 
Cherry, Plum, Blackthorn, Whitethorn, and 
Willow. They feed almost entirely on the 
upper surface of the leaves, beginning usually 
in the middle of the leaf and not leaving it 
until the whole of the upper part is devoured. 
This treatment makes the leaves which have 
been attacked look as if they had been 
scorched, and if many have been attacked 
in the same way the health of the trees and 
the quality of the crop suffer in consequence, 
and the latter often falls prematurely. The 
grubs remain almost motionless during the 
.lay, rousing themselves up and feeding at 
night. The only practical way of killing 
the saw-flies is by catching them in a butter¬ 
fly-net, but to do this the operator ought to be 
able to recognise the insect. This the figure 
will assist him to do. The grubs cling so 
tightly to the leaves that it is of little use 
trying to shake them off. Wetting the 
leaves thoroughly with 1 oz. of Hellebore- 
powder dissolved in a pailful of water soon 
kills them ; hut Hellebore is such a deadly 
poison that it is not safe to use while the 
fruit is on the tree. Strong soot and lime- 
water, or 6 lb. soft-soap and the juice from 
1 lh. of Tobacco, diluted with 50 gallons of 
water, have been known to he very effective. 
Dusting the trees with finely-powdered lime 
nr gas-lime is very useful. Either the wash¬ 
ing or dusting should he done again within 
two days, for these grubs have the power of 
exuding a fresh supply of the sticky material 
with which they are covered. This they 
promptly do when anything distasteful 
touches them, consequently, the insecticide 
does not injure them ; but as this power of 
f cretion is limited the second application 
shortly afterwards is much more efficacious 
1 han the first. When the grubs arc full grown 
(in September or October) they drop to the 
ground, lose protective! covering, and 

appear in the^- trai^Jt lo i^-t^ is, a dark 


head and yellow body. They then bury 
themselves 2 inches or 3 inches below the 
surface and spin a cocoon round themselves, 
within which they become chrysalides in the 
spring. One of the best means of destroy¬ 
ing this insect so as to prevent an attack the 
next year is to remove the soil from under 
the trees to a depth of 4 inches or 5 inches, 
or keep it broken up, so that the cocoons are 
exposed to the weather, and to give the birds 
an opportunity of getting at them. The 
sawflies lay their eggs in June or July in rows 
on the under-sides of the leaves. The grubs 
are soon hatched, and feed on the leaves 
until full grown. They are then about £ inch 
long. They are covered with a dark brown 
or greenish-black slime, which is very sticky, 
and which gives the insect a very smooth, 
shining appearance, the joints of the body 
being hardly visible. This slime is secreted 
between the joints of the body, and is of a 
very peculiar nature. It has a most un¬ 
pleasant smell, and the grub always appears 
moist even in the hottest sunshine. This 
covering is no doubt a great protection 
against many enemies to which the grubs 
would he otherwise exposed, remaining as 
they do during the daytime on the upper 
surface of the leaves. A parasitic fly at¬ 
tempting to settle on one of them would prob¬ 
ably he much incommoded by the sticky coat¬ 
ing, the unpleasant smell of which would 
also de-ter birds from touching them.] 


DAMSONS AND BULLACES. 

A popular fruit in its season, affording an 
agreeable change in the kitchen, is the Dam¬ 
son. The best, known, though not necessarily 
the best variety, is the Common or Round. 
This is most productive, and the tree upright 
in growth, carrying its crop more free from 
wind troubles than do those of more spread 
ing growth. The Prune Damson gives much 
larger fruit of oval shape, and is by many 
prized, because of its heavier weight. This 
year finds it, almost without fruit, despite the 
fact that some others have needed supports, 
to prevent them breaking under their heavy 
load. I do not find the Prune Damson free 
when young, but when trees are matured, 
then the crops are regular and free. A 
variety of more recent time is King of Dam¬ 
sons, or, more correctly, Bradley’s King. 
This, with me, bears prodigiously, and the 
fruits approach in size small Rivers’ Early 
Plums. From their hardiness Damsons arc 
by market growers planted round the edges 
of fruit plantations, with a view to shelter 
being afforded, and this certainly of a pro¬ 
fitable kind. Bradley’s King does not appear 
to he inclined to rise upwards so freely as 
does the Common, its growth partaking 
rather of a lateral habit. Without supports 
my trees of Bradley’s King must have 
broken under the heavy weight of fruit, for 
the spreading lower branches would have 
reached the ground without vertical props. 
For cooking it may be thinned with advan¬ 
tage, the remaining fruits growing to a 
superior size, as well as prolonging the sea¬ 
son. Fully ripened fruit is by some appre¬ 
ciated as dessert. For preserving, these 
larger kinds ought to appeal more strongly 
to purchasers, because there is less waste, 
and they are more easily prepared. The 
Frogmore Damson is earlier than the fore¬ 
going, and sweeter, giving a greater value, 
from a dessert standpoint. Rivers’ Early 
has similar characteristics. 

Bullaces are close associates of Damsons— 
indeed, many could not tell the difference. 
Usually they are later in ripening, and are 
thus a convenient crop. Bullaces would seem 
to have strong local claims, for I can recall 
many districts where they are practically 
strangers, while in others they are much 
more familiar even than Damsons. In some 
districts in Hampshire in almost every cot 
tage garden Bullaces are found. These ap¬ 
pear to be grown from suckers, and often are 
increased from stray shoots which come 
spontaneously at a distance from the original 
trees. They are frequently relegated to the 
boundary hedge-row, and there they succeed 
remarkably well. There is no doubt about 
their hardiness, and they do hot often fail to 
bear a crop. There are black and gr^ein,' 
commonly called white Bullaces. W. S". 


KEEPING APPLES. 

I should feel much obliged if you would kindly tell 
me the best method for keeping Apples?—W oodlawn 

-I would feel very much obliged if you w-ould 

tell me, through the columns of your paper, what i» 
the best way to keep Apples and Pears through the 
winter? The Apples (eating and cooking) and the 
Pears have to be picked a short time before they are 
ripe. The space for storing them is rather re¬ 
stricted. Would they keep if packed in sawdust or 
hay in large cases and kept iu a dry place? Should 
the air be kept from them? Should they be kept in 
a dark or light place?—POPPLE. 

[In the absence of a properly constructed 
fruit room, Apples and Pears are found to 
keep well in the cool atmosphere of a cellar 
where the temperature ranges anywhere 
between 40 degs. and 45 degs. during the 
winter months. If the floor is brick or stone 
and inclined to be damp, all the better, as 
this counteracts loss of moisture by evapo¬ 
ration of the juice of the fruits as is the 
case when the atmosphere is too dry. In the 
event of a dry floor having to he contended 
with, the difficulty can be got over by occa¬ 
sionally sprinkling it with water, which 
will produce the necessary amount of 
humidity. In such a place, and under thes? 
conditions, Apples especially, will keep 
soundly until spring is well ndvanced. 
Shelves may be fitted up on which to store 
the fruit, or boxes and barrels may be 
pressed into the service, so long as they are 
sweet, and clean. These may be stood one on 
the other (if space is restricted) after they 
are filled. Trays made specially for the 
purpose can also be bought, which have the 
merit of so fitting one on the other without 
damaging the fruit that they can be arranged 
in tier after tier from floor to ceiling in the 
event of space having to he utilised to the 
best advantage. These trays can be quickly 
and conveniently handled ; they are cheap, 
and we strongly recommend them to your 
notice as you have no fruit - room proper. 
Another way is to place a good layer of sweet 
clean straw on the floor of the cellar on 
which the fruit may he place 1 in layers of 
any thickness up to 2 feet. Straw, if clean 
and sweet, may be used to cover the fruit 
with if any damage from frost is appre¬ 
hended. Failing a cellar, we should select a 
room facing to the north on the ground 
floor or some out-building, from which frost 
could be excluded at small cost. If this had 
a floor of earth, it would prove an advan¬ 
tage, as the necessary humid atmosphere 
could be easily maintained by damping in 
the manner already mentioned. With the 
aid of shelves, boxes, barrels, or the trays 
already alluded to, a great quantity of fruit 
could be 6tored away in such a structure. 
The worst place of all in which to store fruit 
is an upper floor either in a dwelling-house 
or out-building, as here the fruit soon spoils 



S!ug--\vorm on Pear-leaf. 


on account of its parting with so much of iis 
moisture or juice, it inevitably shrivels, and 
the flesh becomes tough and dry-eatiig, and 
the flavour much impaired. Sufficient venti¬ 
lation must be provided, in any case, to 
enable the moisture arising consequent on 
the sweating of the fruit the first few weeks 
after be'iiig gatli^rftl to pi.so away. When 
tire sweating i*e over, whiili is indicated by 
tire skins becoming-<lry, very'little, if any, 
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ventilation is required, and the temperature 
should not exceed the figures given above. 
Wherever possible, it is good policy tj use 
a ventilating shaft in the roof, when, with 
the doors and windows closed, a still—yet 
sweet—atmosphere is secured. Both Apples 
and Pears keep best when daylight is ex¬ 
cluded. Do not make use either of hay or 
saw-diust, otherwise the fruit will have an 
unpleasant flavour, and store the Pears in 
the warmest part of the cellar, etc., as they 
require slightly more warmth than Apples to 
bring out their full flavour.] 


PEAR MME. TREYVE. 

This Pear, a fruit of which is here figured, 
was raised by a nurseryman named Treyve, 
who fruited it in 1858, and named it in com¬ 
pliment to his wife. As the illustration 
shows, it is a fine variety, and its shape is 
faithfully delineated; but if the brilliant 
colour with which the exposed side of the 
fruit becomes covered on some soils is want¬ 
ing, the grey-russet dots which are char¬ 
acteristic of well-grown examples, can be 
plainly distinguished. No Pear is, perhaps, 
more largely influenced by soil in regard to 


at the ground-level, and we should be in¬ 
clined to think there must be something 
of an injurious nature present in the soil to 
cause such wholesale damage, and that it is 
not true canker at all. Canker results from 
a fungus taking up its abode in wounds either 
on the 6tems or branches of fruit trees 
caused by accidents during pruning opera¬ 
tions, in the shape of bruises or faulty cuts, 
failure to trim off the ragged ends after re¬ 
moving branches with a saw, and careless¬ 
ness when pointing the ground over with 
spades after pruning is finished, etc. Many 
a case of canker, if it were only known, 
might be traced to the stem having been cut 
with the blade of the spade. If after peru¬ 
sing this you feel satisfied that your trouble 
has not arisen from any one of these causes, 
you may rest assured that the soil is in some 
way at fault. In face of the meagre infor¬ 
mation you afford us, it is somewhat difficult 
to advise as to which is the best remedy for 
you to adopt. But it occurs to us that the 
best thing you can do is to remove the dele¬ 
terious soil and replace it with that which is 
more suited to the purpose, and from quite a 
fresh source. If unable to do this wholly, 
endeavour, at any rate, to supply a suf- 



Pear Mine. Treyve. 


colour than Mine. Treyve, for on a deep 
loam bordering on clay tho colour of the 
skin remains absolutely green, while on 
more shallow and less tenacious soils it be¬ 
comes yellow, and takes on a beautiful red 
flush. * Its merits in regard to quality of 
flesh and flavour are as satisfactory as its 
outward appearance is attractive and pleas¬ 
ing. The flesh is white, melting, juicy, 
sweet, and richly flavoured. Its only fault is 
that it ripens at a time when so many other 
Pears are in season, as it is a mid-September 
variety. It has an excellent constitution, 
and bears abundantly. It may be grown 
either on the Pear or Quince-stoek, and from 
a tree worked on the latter we have in the 
past gathered splendid examples. Finally, 
it may be cultivated as a standard, but the 
best results are obtained from bushes or 
pyramids. In cold localities it deserves a 
w all. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach-trees and Roses unhealthy.—I am los¬ 
ing here both Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and also 
Peach-trees, from canker attacking them round the 
near the ground. The soil is gravel on chalk. 
1 should be much obliged if you could tell me what 
remedy I should use?—S. W. YOUNG. 

[We have never before Jaeard of 
attacking and killing Pesfch and Ro 
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fieiency of new compost to place about the 
root system of both fruit-trees and Roses. To 
carry this out properly, the Roses had better 
bo lifted and laid under a north wall; then 
as much of the bad soil as you can afford to 
replace with good compost can be the more 
readily removed. In regard to the Peach- 
trees, if these are of any age, the best way 
is to lift the roots and lay them out afresh 
in new and suitable soil.] 

Apple-trees unhealthy.— I should like you to 
say what you think is wrong with my Codlin Apple- 
trees, from which I have enclosed cuttings? In the 
last two seasons a sort of blight has come upon 
them soon after the blossom appeared. The leaves 
have shrivelled, and some of them seem to have been 
eaten away as by an insect, yet no insect has been 
visible. Only a few pounds of fruit have been got 
from these three trees, us against 80 lbs. or 90 lbs. in 
former years. The gardener cannot tell me what is 
wrong. He would not put mauure of any kind to the 
rooks the last two winters, although I thought he 
should. I will be grateful for any jfdvice on the 
matter.- Amateur. 

[Your Apple-trees, judging by the fungoid 
disease present oil the young shoots which 
you send, have been attacked by the Apple- 
scab (Fusicladium dendriticum). The best 
remedy for this at the present time is to 
spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture. 
Then, as soon as the leaves have fallen, 
spray with caustic soda solution, and again 
at the end of January. This, in addition to 
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assisting in the destruction of fungoid germs, 
will kill insects, their eggs, and parasites, 
such as Moss and Lichens. Then, when the 
leaf-buds on the trees show signs of break¬ 
ing, and again when the trees nave flowered 
and the fruit is properly set, spray with a 
weak solution of Bordeaux mixture, and 
finally in a fortnight after this. If you will 
kindly refer to recent numbers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, you will there find replies 
to other correspondents re this and similar 
diseases. A surface mulch of well-decayed 
farmyard manure would certainly benefit tho 
trees and encourage roots to form near the 
surface. Before applying this, prick off the 
top soil to as far as the branches extend to 
tho depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, and lay it 
on one side. Then put the manure in tho 
opening, and cover it with the soil previously 
removed.] 

Plum-tree foliage unhealthy.— Will you kindly 
tell me what is the disease that attacks my Victoria 
Plum every year? 1 have cent a few leaves for you 
to inspect. They always turn rusty and fall off be¬ 
fore the fruit is ripe. Can I spray during winter w ith 
anything to stop it? The tree is about nine years 
old.—F. C. 8. 

[The foliage of your Plum-tree is infested 
with the Plum-tree rust (Puccinia pruni). 
As this is a fungoid disease, you had better 
spray the tree thoroughly as soon as the 
fruit is gathered with Bordeaux mixture at 
the strength recommended in reply to Sir 
Arthur Bigge in our issue for September 
12th last, page 409. In spring, spray again 
just before the buds unfold, and again after 
the fruit has set with tho same mixture, 
but at a slightly weaker strength. Be care¬ 
ful to gather up and burn the leaves ns fast 
as they fall from the tree. A dressing of 
freshly-slaked lime may be applied to the 
soil surface after the latter has been lightly 
pricked up with a fork on the completion of 
pruning. Also do not omit to spray with 
caustic alkali in the depth of winter.] 

Storing fruit.— We have had instruction in fruit¬ 
growing-best kinds, and so on—now tell us how to 
keep them? Many of us have gardens and fruit-trees, 
but such of us as live in cottages or villas have not 
a nice, spare burn or cold-proof 6tore-room. Many 
of us cannot afford to build a place to store fruit, 
but we might dig a cellar, provided we knew how to 
set about it, and also knew it would answer when 
done. Would it answer to dig a Toom underground 
— say, about 6 feet deep — with an approach, 
draining and ventilating it. and, if necessary, lining 
it with straw or the like, fixing trays or shelves to 
hold the fruit? This might be done at a little ex¬ 
pense, beside the actual labour; but would it answer, 
and do you know of anything better and cheaper?— 
No Signature. 

[Presumably your query applies to botli 
Apples and Pears, but to the former especi¬ 
ally. One of the first essentials to good 
keeping of fruits is that they hang on the 
trees as late as possible, to enable them to 
fully mature. None of these fruits will keep 
well if gathered whilst immature, and they 
in time shrivel. Then the fruits must be of 
varieties that will keep well, or are, as we 
say, late keepers. What are called second 
early or mid-season Apples will, in a cool 
store, keep very well till Christmas, but they 
are rarely of value later. But really good 
late keepers will be fresh and good up to 
the end of April, if properly preserved. If 
tho best of late Apples or Pears be stored 
in a dry room or loft, they shrivel and lose 
juice and flavour. The very best stores are 
those which, whilst generally dry, have a 
soil floor, through which earth vapour can 
rise, and thus keep the atmosphere just a 
little humid. Our nurserymen have fruit- 
houses or stores built of wood, and thatched 
with Heather, Reeds, straw, or other non¬ 
conducting material, so as to safely exclude 
frosts. The floors arc of earth, which aro 
occasionally sprinkled with water to promote 
sonic slight humid exhalations. They store 
their fruits on shelves of wood trellis like, 
so that the air passes through the openings 
and about the fruits. If your proposed 
underground store is well drained, and the 
walls are solid, and will not fall in, and you 
can have a depth of from 5 feet to 6 feet, 
with steps down to the store, the whole be¬ 
ing covered with a 6pan roof of wood and 
corrugated iron, and coated with Heather 
or Reeds, to keep out frost, you should bo 
able to keep Apples well in it if placed on 
trellis shelves* with a door at one end and 
| some kind of trap-door at the other. You 
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should secure frequent change of air, but not 
m frosty weather. Under those conditions, 
Apples should keep well.] 

Early Peach-house.— Bud-dropping i« 

generally caused by dryness at the root after 
the fruits are gathered. When the fruits 
are finishing, less water is generally given 
and if this dry treatment is prolonged, the 
Duds and the foliago suffer. In the case 
of such kinds as Waterloo and Alexandra, 
which are American varieties, more subject 
to bud-dropping than later varieties, the 
bud-dropping may be more pronounced ; and 
the unfortunate matter is, the largest, fullest 
buds are the first to fall. When a fruit-tree 
border under glass gets too dry for healthy 
growth it is a very difficult matter to moisten 
it, as the water refuses to penetrate the dry 
spot whilst it can escape in any other way 
the only chance is to stir the soil deeply 
and in some instances lift the roots out of 
the dry stuff. 
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way not only is warmth generated, and 
manure, as the matter decays, furnished, 
but the soil is both raised and its depth in¬ 
creased. Very remarkable crop results 
have in that way been produced. A. D. 


VEGETABLES. 

* TRENCHING. 

There are few operations which the amateur 
gardener less cares to face than is the 
laborious work of trenching ground. Few 
persons who garden, and have their ground 
trenched and well manured, but know the 
exceeding gain which in summer attaches to 
such operations. Those who are content to 
drift along from year to year, with but shal¬ 
low spade or fork, working probably not more 
than 10 inches deep, have to suffer from 
many crop failures, and find insect pests, 
fungoid attacks, starving by drought, and 
myriads of other troubles to result from their 
neglect to follow those lines of deep soil 
cultivation which every good gardener finds 
absolutely essential to successful crop pro¬ 
duction. Prejudice against trenching often 
exists where the subsoil is poor, sandy, 
gravelly, or clialkv, or seems otherwise in¬ 
capable of cultivation, because it is wronglv 
assumed that, to duly trench, this inferior- 
soil must be brought to the surface. That is 
an error at the outset. In all such cases, it 
is best to leave such soils where they are; 
but. by throwing out trenches 2 feet wide, 
and. down to the full depth of the ordinary 
fertile soil, then, with a stout fork, break¬ 
ing up this hard and poor soil so as to 
thoroughly disintegrate it to a depth of from 
10 inches. to 12 inches, air can easily 
pass into it, and thus render it sweet and 
friable. Then should also be added a liberal 
coat of short, half-decayed manure, that 
being mixed with this subsoil. The effect 
of such breaking up and manuring i6 to make 
the bottom fertile as well as sweet, and when 
some two years later the ground is again 
trenched, the operation may be 60 far deeper 
that this second spit or subsoil may be 
brought to the surface, the upper spit being 
buried beneath. But in doing that, necessi¬ 
tating the opening of trenches two spits or 
feet deep, the bottom left should also be 
broken up several inches, and some manure 
added to that. When such deeply-worked 
soil is thus obtained, and it is proportionally 
well manured, its productive capacity is won¬ 
derful, whilst crops withstand hot, dry 
weather with comparative impunity. 

Possibly many amateur gardeners may ob¬ 
ject to such arduous work as digging and 
trenching. But if some like it, they mav 
find, if but a half-hour be devoted to it daily, 
that it is first-class recreation, and will prove 
so healthful as to create good appetite, and 
give enjoyment in life, such as those who per¬ 
form similar soil labour only experience. 
Trenching is labour that can "he performed 
chiefly in the winter months, and if, prior to 
the coming of frost, a j^ortion of ground has 
been covered with long litter or manure, 
the work can go on, whilst exposed land is 
locked up in frost. Many soils naturally 
shallow have greatly benefited by the keeping 
open each winter of a trench 3 feet or 4 feet 
wide, and nearly as deep, putting into it 
leaves, garden refuse, and soft hedge and 
Grass trimmings, to the depth of 12 inches, 
treading it downfirmly, then filling up the 
trench with soil/irobv-the nexi Dna. In that 


own firmly, then filling up 
oi^nm^-tjie In 


ASPARAGUS IN AUTUMN. 

The treatment of the beds in the dormant 
season is very important, for large quanti¬ 
ties of roots are annually spoiled through 
the treatment afforded during the autumn 
and early winter months. On cold and heavy 
soils there is often unmistakable evidence o’f 
this, as the shoots do not appear at their 
proper time, and this through decay of the 
roots. The very nature of Asparagus roots 
tells us plainly the conditions under which 
they thrive. Being very fleshy, the least in¬ 
jury through unduly injuring the roots by 
disturbance or being located in a wet medium 
very quickly tends to their decay, it being 
no infrequent occurrence to see gappy rows 
on account of the roots dying away. To a 
certain extent Asparagus likes moisture at 
the roots at all times, but during the winter 
months, when the temperature of the soil 
is at its lowest, this can easily be overdone. 
Growth is then at a standstill, and the roots, 
being fleshy, will resent indifferent treat¬ 
ment. . In a state of Nature, Asparagus 
grows in a sandy or well-drained alluvial 
deposit and thrives surprisingly well, rarely, 
if ever dying away. The soil is naturally 
warm, and, being well drained, the roots are 
well preserved. At this season of the year 
it is the practice in some gardens to apply 
a surfacing of manure irrespective of the 
soil and the conditions under which the As¬ 
paragus is growing, and the results are not 
satisfactory. Sometimes very little, if any, 
harm accrues, but this is where the 
soil is very sandy or well adapted for 
the successful growth of Asparagus. Manure, 
when applied to the surface, should 
act as a fertiliser or invigorator, hut this 
cannot take place while the roots are dor¬ 
mant. From frost, Asparagus needs no pro¬ 
tection, and if the soil should be of a cold 
nature, protection adds further to the evil 
by making the soil cold and sodden. At one 
time the mulching was placed on in the early 
autumn months, in the belief that such pro¬ 
tection was needed, but this has been found 
to be a mistake. On some soils of a very 
gravelly or sandy description, in which the 
roots are comparatively warm, very little 
harm is done by such mulching or top-dress¬ 
ing of manure, and if pretty well decayed it 
would crumble down by the early spring ; 
but the roots would derive no benefit from 
the manure washed down, as this could only 
take place when growth commences in the 
spring. 

Heavy dressings of manure, whether ap¬ 
plied in the autumn or spring, are apt after 
a series of years to raise the soil too much 
above the crowns, and here again heavy 
manuring is at fault. In those cases where 
the beds are raised and it is decided to mulch 
or rather top-dress in the autumn, the best 
course would be, after the tops are removed, 
to lightly loosen the surface soil and work it 
off with the back of the fork into the space 
between the beds, taking care not to go too 
deeply from fear of injuring the crowns or 
roots, as these certainly must not he exposed. 
The manure may now be applied, the best 
for the purpose being good solid manure, 
fairly well decayed, and decayed garden 
refuse in equal parts. This i6 better than 
manure alone, and it will not lie too close, 
hut allow a passage of air. Beds on the 
level being now more usual, of course clear¬ 
ing away any surface soil is out of the ques¬ 
tion, and in these cases particularly, what¬ 
ever is applied must be in small quantities, 
but full of fertilising properties. The burnt 
refuse also counteracts the tendency which 
manure alone has of, after a series of years, 
lying in a close and sodden state, impervious 
to air. In beds that are in a good state of 
fertility the tops remain green much longer 
than when fertility is at a low ebb; conse¬ 
quently there must, be no hurry to remove 
them until the tops have quite ripened off, 
or there will be danger of the crowns start¬ 
ing if the weather keeps fine and ope'n. 


Allowing the tops to remain on throughout 
the winter is a slovenly method, and besides 
it prevents the frost and air having free 
access to sweeten the surface soil. After 
ihe tops are thoroughly ripened, cut them 
off closely with a scythe, clear them awav 
and also any weeds, so that all will be tidv 
for the winter; also take care to close in 
the soil about the stems if there should be 
any space caused by wind-waving. Neglect 
of this simple precaution is often the source 
of much injury, as the rain is enabled to 
trickle down right on to the crowns, and 
oftentimes caused their decay. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH VEGETABLES. 
With so much talk in the air just now con¬ 
cerning French gardening, it was most in¬ 
structive to note, at the enow of garden pro¬ 
duce at the White City Exhibition recently, 
how widely dissimilar are English and French 
tastes, not only in relation to the setting up 
of vegetables, but also as to the quality ex¬ 
hibited, and the kinds of things seen. That 
French growers accommodate their culture 
to French ta6tcs there can be no doubt, just 
as British growers do to British tastes; but 
that those respective national tastes are 
widely dissimilar there can be no doubt. Al¬ 
though the British oxhibits were represented 
by a huge and singularly perfect collection 
of vegetables, set up by Mr. E. Beckett, of 
Aldenham House gardens, not onlv was 
every dish displayed to perfection, hut the 
whole collection was a real picture. Messrs. 
Clibran, of Altrincham, and Messrs. Toogood, 
of Southampton, with some others, had 
superb collections, and the huge collection of 
Potatoes from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Messrs. Dobbie and 
[Co., Mr. C. Massey, Mr. Ashton, of Orms- 
'itirk, and others^ all evidenced quality as well 
as beauty, and perfect art in presenting their 
products, such as one looked upon with satis¬ 
faction. It was so evident, judged by what 
was seen from elsewhere, that British growers 
held the field in cultural capacity. 

Turning now to the French collections, all 
very roughly placed and presented, Potatoes 
were coarse, and quite offensive to our tastes. 
Cauliflowers were real giants, the heads from 
13 inches to 14 inches across, huge Carrots, 
giant Seakale, Beet, curled Endive, green- 
leaved Chicory, Cabbage Lettuces, green 
Celery, huge Ccleriae, green Onions, various 
herbs in bunches, small ripe Onions, giant 
Pumpkins, and Marrows, all sorts of Capsi¬ 
cums, 6omo of immense size, various short- 
podded green and yellow French Beans, 
small Beets, Rad:shes, Tomatoes, huge purple 
Aubergines, and Spinachcs. These consti¬ 
tuted the chief of French vegetables; but the 
quality found in each, the culture displayed, 
and the setting up differed wonderfully from 
those 6een in our home vegetables. That 
French products suit French tastes there 
can be no doubt; but it does seem absurd for 
anyone to assume that in cultural methods in 
relation to vegetables French cultivators can 
show us anything. That there may be in 
their methods of producing early salads under 
frames and cloches something worthy of imi¬ 
tation there may be so; but it is very certain 
that in refined culture the French have much 
to learn from us. It will be well if, as one 
result of the entento cordiale and joint ex¬ 
hibiting of produce, that not only may both 
classes of growers be brought closer together, 
but also that they may learn from each other, 
and seek to emulate one another in the culti¬ 
vation of garden products. It is very evi¬ 
dent that Pears are the Frenchman's great 
fruit, as these were seen from France in high 
perfection. The Apples were less fine. It was 
amusing to note that on a large number of 
Apples figures and letters were very artistic¬ 
ally displayed, but. it is not horticulture. 
The French outdoor Grapes from the south 
were wonderfully good. Ordinary wine¬ 
making Grapes were there in huge quantities, 
in spite of the great mildew scare created. 

In one direction, very handsome and finely 
finished Gros Colman, Blnok Hamburgh. 
Gros Guillaume, Muscat of Alexandria, 
and Foster’s Seedling told strikingly of the 
beautiful climate of France. A. D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RHODODENDRON. 

The vast range in our country over which 
Rhododendrons will grow well, alike in Ire¬ 
land, England, and Scotland, makes the pos¬ 
session of tho finest kinds most important. 
The proper arrangement of the plants as to 
colour also deserves attention. Among the 
numbers of kinds that have been raised, a 
good many poor, dull, or ugly in colour have 
been sent out, and, therefore, it is impor¬ 
tant to pret good kinds in this respect, and 


I would be forthcoming. It makes great dif- 
I ference in the end whether the kind is on its 
own roots and is spread about into many 
1 plants, or is on some wretched stock on 
I which it perishes. 

Rhododendrons are of free growth in 
1 almost any soil except that in which lime is 
I present. In many loamy gardens the plants 
i do perfectly well, although, perhaps, never 

so much at home os on a sandy peat. It is 
always better to grow things that do best on 
one’s own soil. Given a peaty soil, the diffi¬ 
culty is to prevent their growing so quickly 
as to smother each other. They are often 


Rhododendron Francis B. Hayes. Colour, white with black spots. 


to group and arrange them better than has 
hitherto been done; that is to say, not so 
much in flat areas and lumpy beds. A far 
better way is to break them up into bold and 
simple groups, holding the colours more to¬ 
gether and not scattering them about in in¬ 
definite mixtures everywhere, but giving a 
distinct impression of their beauty in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the grounds. It is important 
to get plants from layers where possible, 
and not grafted plants, as these are apt to 
perish, and their places be taken by the com¬ 
mon stock, of which we have already far too 
much. Hitherto it/TiuSb been verjl difficult 
to get layered plant!; tht foJtjlfcVould 

let nurserymen knoV^tneir layers 


too closely planted, and after a few years of 
rapid growth such plantations cannot 6how 
their beauty. It would be much better to 
plant all the choice kinds rather thinly. 
Where from previous thick planting the 
bushes are too close together, thin them 
promptly and severel}*, leaving the choicer 
kinds and the finest-formed bushes. In this 
way we get light and shade among the plants 
| instead of allowing them to form one flat 
leveL head. The excellent plan of placing 
1 Lilies and other fine, handsome, hardy 
l plants among Rhododendrons and like 
shrubs tends to keep them more open and 
delightful in every way, their forms as well 
os their flowera being better shown. 


TWO UNCOMMON SHRUBS. 

Among the more uncommon shrubs noted at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 29th were two South 
American evergreens, both of which are so 
beautiful when in flower as to make one re¬ 
gret that they are not a little hardier. The 
first, 

Berberidopsis corallina, forms a loose- 
growing shrub of a climbing habit. The 
leaves are about 3 inches long, somewhat 
heart-shaped, with spines at the edges. They 
are of a firm, leathery texture, and of a deep 
green tint. The flowers, 
examples of which were 
shown at the meeting in 
question, are produced usu¬ 
ally in pairs from the axils of 
the leaves of the upper parts 
of the shoots. They are glo¬ 
bular in shape, of a deep 
crimson colour, and hang 
suspended by long stalks. 
This Berberidopsis is a na¬ 
tive of the forests of Valdi¬ 
via, and was first introduced 
in 1860 by Richard Pearce, 
when travelling on behalf of 
Messrs. Veitcli. The other 
shrub, 

Desfontainea spinosa, is 
remarkable, from the manner 
in which the 6piny leaves 
mimic those of the Holly, 
and yet it bears very showy 
blossoms. They are each 
about a couple of inches long, 
tubular in shape, and in 
colour bright scarlet, tipped 
with yellow—just such a 
combination as occurs in that 
pretty little greenhouse 
climber, Manettia bicolor. 
Neither of the above-men¬ 
tioned shrubs is what might 
be considered thoroughly 
hardy in this country, and 
beside this, in common with 
many other suhjects natives 
of ' Chili and adjoining 
countries, a liberal amount 
of atmospheric moisture is 
necessary to their well-do¬ 
ing. For this reason, apart 
from the comparatively 
slight frosts experienced in 
winter, the manner in which 
they thrive in the south-west 
of England, in Ireland, and 
on the south-western coast of 
Scotland, is thus accounted 
for. Desfontainea spinosa 
first flowered in this country 
at Exeter in 1853, having 
been sent from South 
America by William Lobb. 
__ X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangea Hortensia japo- 
nica.- Kindly say, in an early issue 
of Gardening: (l) What kind of 
Hvdrangea the specimen herewith 
sent is? (2) When ought cuttings 
of the same to be taken? (3) Ought 
they to he struck in a pot or out- 
of-doors?—E. E. H. 

[The name of the Hydran¬ 
gea is Hydrangea Hortensia 
japonica. Cuttings taken at 
once, cut off to a length of 
about 6 inches immediately 
below a joint, and inserted 
firmly into well-drained pots of sandy soil, 
will, if given the protection of a frame, root 
during the coming spring. Again, the young 
shoots of next year can be struck without dif¬ 
ficulty if taken while they are still succulent, 
and placed in a gentle heat—in fact, treated 
in the same way as Fuchsias are. In your 
favoured clime the cuttings would, in all 
probability, strike without difficulty if put in 
a sheltered 6pot out-of-doors. In this case a 
length of 8 inches will be very suitable for the 
cuttings, for if 5 inches of this length be 
buried .in. the soil, the cuttings will >e less 
affected!by changes of weather than if they 
are planted at a less depth.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TWENTY - FIVE EARLY ■ FLOWERING 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
BORDER CULTURE. 

The following twenty-five varieties may be 
said to represent the more free-flowering and 
effective outdoor garden varieties for. the 
month of September: — 

Carrie.—A useful bright yellow variety, 
with flowers of good form. A continuous 
bloomer. Height, 2 \ feet. 

Chatillon. —This is a comparatively new 
sort, with flowers of orange and ochre-yellow 
colour, with straw-coloured reverse. Height, 
2% feet. 

Claret. —This is one of the most effective 
varieties. The colour may be described as a 
shade of bright claret, and as the blossoms 
are borne in profusion, the display made is 
most attractive. Height, about 3 feet. 

Diana. —This has rather formal, slightly 
incurved flowers, that last in a fresh condition 
for a long time. Colour, deep bronzy-orange, 
shaded gold. Height, about 2\ feet. 

Improved Masse. —A fine example of an 
early-flowering variety. The blooms are 
large without disbudding, and are developed 
quito freely in useful sprays. Colour, rosy- 
lilac, with silvery reverse. Height, rather 
less than 3 feet. 

Hector. —This is a free-flowering kind, 
that produces large blooms of pleasing form. 
The growths are hardly so strong as we would 
wish. The colour is a pleasing shade of pink. 
Height, 3 feet. 

James Bateman. —A few years ago it 
seemed impossible to have this variety in 
flower before October, and now in September 
the plants are in fine bloom. Colour, pink, 
with white centre ; bushy. Height, 2\ feet. 

Goacher’s Crimson.—T his is still one of 
the very best early kinds. The flowers are 
large and freely borne on plants with a 
sturdy habit. Colour, bright crimson, with 
golden reverse. Height, feet. 

Fee Japonais.—A dainty sort, that should 
be in all collections. It is of bushy habit, 
and the blooms are of pleasing form. Colour, 
creamy-white, with primrose centre. Height, 
24 feet, 

Jimmie.—O ne of the darkest varieties we 
have. The flowers are large and their colour 
is a shade of crimson-purple. Height, 2$ feet. 

Lillie. —This is a plant with a dwarf, 
sturdy habit of growth, bearing large flowers 
of a pretty pearl-pink colour. Height, 2 feet. 

Maggie. In this we have a dwarf, sturdy- 
growing plant, that gives a free display of 
bright and attractive flowers of good form 
and of a bright, pure yellow colour. Height, 
2 feet. 


Roi des Blancs. —This pure white sort has 
a special value, because of its dainty form 
and the charming character of the sprays of 
blossoms when well grown. It is a good cut 
flower variety, although the blossoms arc only 
of medium size. Height, about 4 feet. 

Rosie. —Another capital border sort of a 
sturdy, short-jointed habit of growth, and 
branching withal. The flowers are of good 
size, and their colour may be described as 
bronzy terra cotta. Height, 2 feet. 

Polly. —This differs in the character of its 
blooms iu different localities. In Scotland, 
highly-coloured flowers are invariably pro¬ 
duced. In the south of England the colour 
is an orange amber, but in the cooler north 
we have seen flowers of an orange colour, 
flushed with the richest crimson. Height, 
2 * feet. 


Nina Blick. —This is a splendid variety. 
The growth is sturdy and the constitution 
one of the most robust. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in freely-flowered sprays, and the 
colour of the blossom varies from crimson- 
orange to a reddish-bronze. Splendid when 
disbudded. Height, 2| feet. 

Mychett White.—A refined and beautiful 
pure white sort, of even and attractive form. 


Habit, dwarf and branching. It is rather 
• sl W * n producing good cuttings. Height, 

.i(u>f 1 re 


eing good 

about 2 feet. 

Ag?(E8 . —On aecou 


v and 


its sturdy habit of growth this variety is in¬ 
cluded in the selection. The flowers arc of 
fairly good size, and their colour may be de¬ 
scribed a5 a shade of salmon-bronze. Height, 
2\ feet. 

Mrh. A. Willis. —This is a sport from the 
well-known Mme. Casimir Periere, and the 
colour is yellow, shaded red. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and possesses a beautiful branching 
habit of growth. Height, 24 feet. 

President Lefevke. This variety has 
been in commerce for some years, but there 
is nothing just like the colour seen in this 
beautiful sort. Blush-pink is a good descrip¬ 
tion of its colour, a golden centre enhancing 
its beauty. Height, 3 feet. 

Vesuve. —Another striking plant in the 
border, with deep chestnut-crimson self 
coloured flowers, with a golden-bronze reverse 
to the petals. Height, rather less than 3 feet. 

Horace Martin. —Although this is now an 
old sort, it is sucli a good and consistent 
variety, and so free flowering, that it must 
still be regarded with the greatest favour. 
Colour, bright yellow. Height, 2J feet to 
3 feet. 

Normandie. —This is a free-flowering, 
sturdy plant, that should be in every collec¬ 
tion. " Colour, silvery pink; a most attractive 
sort. Height, 2\ feet. 

MlGNON. — Another good continental 
variety. The plants flower in the greatest 
profusion, bearing dainty blossoms of a deli¬ 
cate rosy-mauve colour. Good either in dis¬ 
budded form or in naturally-grown sprays. 
Height, 2£ feet. 

Firefly. —The plants of this variety are 
very free flowering. The colour may be de¬ 
scribed as a fiery-crimson, and in the autumn 
sunlight it is most effective. Height, 3 feet. 

E. G. 

SINGLE FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT MERSTHAM. 
Only a few years since inquiries were fre¬ 
quently made by readers of Gardening Il¬ 
lustrated for early-flowering single 
Chrysanthemums, and we had then to de¬ 
plore the want of these delightful flowers. 
It is astonishing what great strides have 
been made within the last few years. Cer¬ 
tainly at that time we had just a few that 
might possibly be placed in the category of 
early-flowering singlet*; but these were of an 
uncertain kind, and hardly up to what we 
might reasonably expect from these who de¬ 
voted themselves to the raising of new early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. Mr. Wells 6et 
himself the task of trying to supply this long 
felt want. In 1906 it was our privilege to 
examine this raiser’s collection of seedling 
single-flowered kinds, and we were astonished 
on a recent visit at the marvellous results 
obtained in so short a time. Now', however, 
not only have we flowers of many beautiful 
tones of colour, but we have infinite variety 
both in colour, form, and size—sufficient, in 
fact, to meet the needs of the most fastidious. 

Round about the older portions of the 
nursery were several large areas devoted to 
both named and seedling sorts, all under 
trial. The chief feature of this department, 
however, was that of about a couple of acres 
devoted exclusively to the early-flowering 
single kinds, and these produced such an 
array of colour that we hardly thought wns 
l>ossible. The plants were represented by a 
blaze of colour, the warmer tones prepon¬ 
derating. One part of the nursery that was 
of especial interest, was an area devoted to 
single-flowered plants of this year’s raising. 
Here were many most delightful gems, that 
were, certainly in many cases, distinctly 
better than existing kinds, yet so near to 
them in colour and form that the raiser 
could hardly send them out as new kinds. 
There were, however, many very excellent 
kinds, that, will, doubtless, enrich the gar¬ 
dens of all who are fond of these earlv 
autumn flowers. We are convinced each 
succeeding season will see them more exten¬ 
sively grown by market men, and by the 
ow ners of both small and large gardens. 

Readers may be Interested to learn the 
names of some of the more striking kinds. 
Marie Corelli is a beautiful yellow of flue 
colour; the Carlton, a beautiful rosy-crim¬ 
son ; Robert Ingram, a warm-coloured sort, 


having a bright shade of reddish terra-cotta. 
Amongst the whites we may mention 
Florence Gilliam, a mass of blossoms, of 
good form. Another pretty little kind was 
Madge, a charming French white kind. 
Mrs. Earle, Weald, Lily Ovenden, and 
Marion Bannister are pure white sorts of 
considerable promise. A variety of particu¬ 
larly warm colour, especially under arti¬ 
ficial light, is Surrey. This may be de¬ 
scribed as a salmon-cerise. The crimson- 
coloured kinds may well be headed by 
Hilda’s Favourite, a flower of beautiful form 
and colour. Merstham Beauty, purplish- 
crimson, is represented by a mass of bicssom 
of this colour. Kate Westlake is another 
crimson sort; Carrie Luxford, also crimson, 
stood out conspicuously from the rest, and 
Mjajeatic is a very bright, fiery-red sort. 
Varieties of a pink shade that call for special 
mention are Alice Smith, pink, with a white 
zone round a yellow disc. Cecil is another 
flower of rose-pink colour, also with a white 
zoue. Another beautiful sort is Charming, 
also of a rose-pink colour. Dorothy is one 
that appeals to us because of its deep rose 
colour, and Formidable bears lovely sprays 
of rose-pink blossoms. Monarch is a bright 
pink sort that calls for special notiee, as does 
Philadelphia, which has flowers of a pink 
colour, with a white zone round a well- 
formed disc of yellow'. Windsor is a very 
free-flowering kind, producing medium-sized 
pretty pink blossoms of attractive form, and 
Kittie Riches is a lovely pink. A charming 
blush is Olive, the white centre in this case 
adding to the brightness of the flowers. A 
few other interesting kinds were Jeanette, 
blush; Eric, rosy-bronze on a yellow ground ; 
Juno, a fine yellow', lightly tinted bronze; 
Kingcup, yellow ; Dominion, a free-flowering 
salmon-red kind; Nancy, pink, with a white 
centre; Resolution, a plant with a very bushy 
habit, that produces an enormous crop of 
blossoms of a rosy-pink colour; China, a very 
free-flow'ering sulphur-yellow kind; Marvel, 
bright pink; and Kate Carter, salmon, 
faintly eha-ded chestnut, with a salmon 
centre. 

These are a few' of the more striking of 
this wonderful collection of early-flowering 
single kinds. Most of the plants are from 
2 feet to 'A feet 6 inches in height, and the 
majority of them are bushy, branching, and 
free-flowering. E. G. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Snake millipedes.-I herewith send you, In a 
tin, some insects that are ruining my garden, and 
shall be very grateful if you will tell me wliat they 
are and the best means of getting rid of them? The 
insects attack the roots of all green stuff, vegetables, 
and flowers. The roots I send are those of Wall¬ 
flower. Last year the insects got into every Straw¬ 
berry that rested on the ground. They are now in 
every Apple that lies on the ground a few hours. 
During the last two years I have used vaporite ac¬ 
cording to tlie instructions sent out with it when 
trenching tlie ground; when planting, raking it iu 
where it was not possible to dig, and also inserting 
it in holes made witli a dibber. 1 have also used 
soot, fresh lime, and salt freely. This year I have 
given up growing Celery, Leeks, and all winter green 
stuff, with the idea of having the ground quite clear 
for several months, when my gardener would like to 
try what gas-lime will do. If you approve of this, 
will you please say how it is used?—F. CULLEN. 

[The creatures that are infesting your gar¬ 
den are one cf the snake millipedes, the 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus), a very destructive pest* and one that 
it is very difficult to destroy. Ordinary in¬ 
secticides have little or no effect on them, 
but I should have expected that vaporite 
would have killed them. Have you tried 
apterite? This is 6aid by its manufacturer 
to kill millipedes, and would be worth trying. 
Gas-lime would be very useful if applied as a 
dressing at the rate of 1 lb. per square yard, 
but you would not be able to grow any crop 
on the soil so treated for several months. 
You might, however, dress only part of your 
garden at a time. The fresher the gras-lime 
is, the more effective it is as an insecticide. 
-G. S. S.] 


Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (Sd. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME STARWORTS IN SEPTEMBER, 
When all other flowers seem wearied and 
worried by the storms of early autumn, of 
which we had bad examples this year, the 
gift of the Asters is more welcome than ever. 
The soft colours of the best kinds, their 
freshness and vigour, give them a distinct 
place and value. Wo generally look upon 
the Starworts as natives of America, and 
so they are to a great extent, but some of 
the prettiest and purest colours are Euro¬ 
pean, as in the case of this pretty soft- 
coloured, but hardy, and in all ways precious 
A. acris. At the same time comes Amellus, 
another European kind, also most effective 
and beautiful. There are different forms 
of each, and raisers are quick to seize j 
and increase any variation of colour, but 
we have never seen anything prettier 
than the wild types, though some of the 
varieties are well worth growing. The diffi¬ 
culty in growing and placing them is usually 
that they are too dotty and small when put 


where there is abundance of light, but where 
the sun passes away eoon after noon, for in 
a period of great heat and drought the most I 
trying time for vegetation is from twelve to i 
four o’clock, it may be taken for granted | 
that delicate-habited things generally will 
not be seriously affected by the morning sun. 
It is the three or four hours after noon in 
July and August that exercise such a debili¬ 
tating effect. This fact should always be 
borne in mind by growers of alpincs and deli¬ 
cate-habited hardy plants generally. Merely 
placing a plant on the north side of a big 
stone will ensure perfect health and 
longevity. 

Astilbe Davidi. —There arc two things 
in connection with this really fine and dis- | 
tinct hardy plant which may not be over- | 
looked if one desires to see it at its best. In 
the first place, the young foliage and flower- 1 
spikes suffer severely from May frosts, and 
drought in combination with hot sun so 
lowers the vitality that, when subjected to 
these adverse conditions, one is incapable of 
forming a true idea of the real worth and 
distinctive grace of this hardy plant. In full 


473 

tion with conceutrated vigour, are indispen¬ 
sable factora if one desirea to realise the 
decorative worth of this species. The top¬ 
most part of the rockery should be its home, 
the soil should be rather light, with a liberal 
addition of organic material, mortar rubble 
being preferable, and last, but not least, the 
young side rosettes must bo taken off in an 
early stage of growth, so that the energies of 
the "plant are concentrated on the formation 
of highly-developed crowns, from which 
flower-spikes 2£ feet high and 18 inches 
across will push up in their season. 

Byfleet. J- Cornhill. 


IMPROVING SOIL. 

I enclose sample or tlie soil of my qarden, and shall 
feel obliged if y< ■ will say what is its character, and 
what 1 should do to render it lit for ordinary garden¬ 
ing purposes? The subsoil is Blackheath gravel.— 
E. B., blackheath. 

[According to sample sent, your soil con¬ 
sists of a fair proportion of fine black-grey 
mould, ft good deal of sand, and some 
pebbles, the whole being anything but an 
ideal soil for garden purposes. Such a soil 



A group of Aster acris. 


among other anil bigger things. The best 
way is to have a few of them here ami there 
between shrubs, and enough of them of each 
kind, ns then they remain in the ground for 
two or three years, after which they may he 
all tho better for being lifted and trans¬ 
planted, which will also give us an oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing them. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Ramonoiab. —In the warm districts of this 
country these are apt to suitor seriously 
when planted in full exposure to the sun and 
no means are taken to minimise its influence. 
When the edges of the leaves curl inwards 
it is a sign that either the atmospheric con¬ 
ditions are faulty or something has gone 
wrong with the foots. Frequent sprinklings 
during periods of heat arid drought or a 
branch laid over them will counteract the 
effect of the sun's parching rays; but. on 
the principle that prevention is better than 
cure, it is wiser to plant in such a way that 
artificial means are no^lulfcessary to il.iic 
tain healthy vigour. ifcil^a) 


possession of favourable conditions it will run 
up to a height of 5 feet, with flower-spikes 
proportionately large, and exhibiting that 
lovely purplish-ruse tinge so difficult to de¬ 
scribe, and so wonderfully distinct and 
pleasing. In the warmer counties a north 
border is the place for this Astilbe. Screened 
from tho hot sun, it makes more vigorous 
growth, tho flowers retain an undimmed 
freshness much longer, and, as is well known, 
plants with an element of tenderness in them 
are not so likely to suffer from-spring frosts 
when the sun cannot reach them before the 
foliage is thawed. 

Saxifraga pyramidai.is.— Not only is this 
the largest of the encrusted section, and, 
therefore, the most striking member of the 
family when at rest, but it far exceeds its 
near relatives in the ability which it pos¬ 
sesses to create an effect in the blooming¬ 
time. The potentiality of this Saxifrage for 
making a striking display is, of course, in 
converse proportion to the vigour of the 
crowns from which tho tall, spreading pan¬ 
icles spring forth in their proper season. 
An ideal situation, suitable soil, in combina- 


bsorbs heat quickly, hut it parts with its 
armth readily once the sun ceases to shine 
pon it. It is also capable of absorbing mois- 
ire to any extent, hut very soon dries out 
gain. Such a soil can, however, be im- 
roved by trenching and incorporating eucli 
igredients with it as will make it more re¬ 
lative of moisture and impart to it the 
Dwer of retaining warmth for a much lunger 
eriod than it does now. You do not, un- 
jrtunately, stale what depth of soil you 
ave overlying the gravel, so that wo cannot 
ate definitely the depth you should trench 
le plot. If it is from 18 inches to :I0 inches 
i depth the trenching should be done three 
dts deep. If. on the contrary, its depth 
jould not exceed 9 inches or 1 foot, trench 
two good spits only, and add all you enn to 
10 top spit to increase the depth of the 
dual soil. Ouo thing you must he careful 
bout and that is to leave the subsoil after 
reaking it up where it is. To bring such 
laterial to the surface would only tend to 
lake matters worse. The. trenching should 
e done with spades, the blades of which 
mst not be le-s than 1- inches in length. 
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and ifc is quite possible the hard pan beneath 
the top spit will require breaking up with 
picks or mattocks. If large stones or flints 
are met with, these had better be removed 
altogether. Now, with regard to the ingre¬ 
dients or materials to use to bring about the 
necessary change in the composition of the 
existing staple, the first thing that suggests 
itself is a surface dressing of clay marl, or 
in lieu of it some dried, pulverised clay. II 
either is incorporated with the soil it will 
impart to it the power to retain moisture for 
the benefit of whatever crop you intend grow¬ 
ing hereafter. If unable to obtain either, 
you will have to rely alone on such materials 
as road-scrapings, street-sweepings, the trim¬ 
mings of the edges of roads, drives, and foot 
paths, old hot-bed manure, old potting soil, 
the cleanings of ditches and ponds, provided 
these have been lying by some time, and 
have been limed and turned a few times ; and 
last, but not least, the contents of the rub¬ 
bish heap, if in a thoroughly decomposed 
state. Any or all of the materials enumer¬ 
ated, with the addition of a good supply of 
well-rotted manure, will work wonders, and 
convert the present hungry, hot, dry, top- 
spit into a more fertile medium for the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables, etc. The trenching we 
should advise you to carry out at once, but 
leave the manuring till the end of the year, 
or until the soil has had time to settle down 
somewhat. The material for incorporating 
with tire second and third spits may be in a 
less rotten condition than for the top one. 
especially if you arc able to go three spiti 
deep. Iu this case, the contents of the rub¬ 
bish-heap may be used, if only of some few 
months’ accumulation. If rotten manure is 
not plentiful, if may be used in a greener 
condition for the second spit, and fresh from 
the stables for the third. For the second 
and third spits the manure must be dug in 
as the work proceeds. The greater the quail 
tity of material you have at command to mix 
with the different spits the better, as it will 
materially add to the total depth for the 
roots of crops to penetrate into. When the 
whole of the plot has been trenched the sur¬ 
face will be raised considerably above its 
former level, but you need feel no alarm 
about this, as it will sink a good deal during 
the winter, and be in fit condition for crop¬ 
ping by next spring.] 


THIS SUMMER’S EXPERIENCES. 
Seven weeks’ complete drought, broken 
only by one tantalising slight shower ; then 
a fortnight’s cold weather, then nearly five 
weeks more of drought, have been our gar¬ 
den lot this summer. The power of the sun 
—which shone continuously during the first 
period—was very great; so hot and glaring 
a time in this respect lias not been known 
for years pa6t. But during the whole sum 
mcr, practically, we have had a dry cold 
wind, and the combination of this with the 
scorching sunshine was very trying to all 
delicate plants. The first drought began 
the very day we put out seedling Asters and 
Stocks, together with Zinnias, Salpiglossis, 1 
and many other things raised from seed this 
spring. The Asters felt the drought terribly, 
but the Zinnias seemed to revel in it, and 
the object of this note is to record them as 
being splendid hot and dry weather plants. 
.Stocks also stand drought very well, so do 
Carnations, our plants of the latter having 
had three times as much blossom as in nor 
mal summers—but the soil here is cold and 
heavy. The Dwarf Snapdragons likewise 
enjoyed the season, plants from March-sown 
seed being now, September, in perfection. 
An annual that all who want drought re¬ 
sisters should grow is Campanula macrostvla. 
It is exceedingly pretty, having large upright 
open flowers, beautifully chequered, some¬ 
thing like everted Fritillary bells, but bright 
lilac in colour, and with large prominent 
styles. Some of the plants this year bore 
pink flowers, which has not happened here 
before, but may be a common occurrence 
elsewhere. On a very hard dry slope this 
Campanula made a great show for about 
eight weeks, then suddenly dried up and was 
no more, after ifojtfual, but not-undescribable 
fashion, for wlien pln-uts mufti di$ they had 
better do it qA^klf'lL * 'V I vtf- L. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oxalis hlrta.— “Fowey,” at page 30, in¬ 
quires as to the cultivation of tnis pretty 
species of Oxalis. It is highly probable in 
both instances to which reference is made, 
that the plant has been too continuous a 
grower, and without it6 periodical and natural 
rest, the plant will hardly be likely to bloom. 
This, and other species from the Cape, pre¬ 
fer very hot, sandy soil, and a long season 
of rest, and if the plant shows no inclination 
to ripen off in the ordinary way, a resting 
period should be enforced by lifting and dry¬ 
ing. By keeping the roots some six weeks 
out of the soil, and re-planting them not more 
than 3 inches deep in a soil largely made up 
of sand, a flowering should follow, provided 
the tubers are not too small. In the one in¬ 
stance, overcrowding lias prevented an 
earlier flowering, and in such circumstances, 
some little time must elapse before a flower¬ 
ing could be expected. It is too late now to 
lift the bulbs, which in a warm locality 
should be ju6t starting to bloom.—E. H. J. 

Malvastrum lateritium.— This beautiful 
plant is rare in gardens, though ono would 
imagine, that the loveliness of its flowers 
would have led to its being widely cultivated. 
It was, of old, known as Malva lateritia. It 
is a native of South America, its habitat is 
given as Buenos Ayres, and so it might natur¬ 
ally be supposed to bo very tender. In 
Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening,” how¬ 
ever, it is described as a “prostrate hardy 
perennial,” and, in South Devon, I have 
found it perfectly hardy, even in the last 
two winters, which have been exceptionally 
severe for that favoured locality, it having 
been uninjured, though its relative, Sphce- 
ralcjft Munroana, formerly known as Malva 
Munroi, was killed. The flowers, each 1 inch 
to inches across, are of a soft salmon 
colour, with carmine-red shading at the base 
of the petals, and are extremely pretty. The 
three-lobed leaves are dark green, rather 
rough in texture, and measure 3 inches in 
length and 2 inches in breadth. With me, a 
plant growing on a ledge supported by per¬ 
pendicular rocks, has a breadth of over 2 feet 
and a height of 18 inches. It commences to 
bloom early in July, and continues to flower 
for many weeks. It is easily raised from cut¬ 
tings. Woodlice are extremely fond of the 
blossoms, the petals of which they cat. It is 
a plant very rarely mentioned in the garden¬ 
ing press, but is well worthy of culture in 
the warmer portions of our islands.—S. W. 
Fitzherbert. 

Sphaeralcea Munroana.— This plant is 
stated to be a native of Columbia, and is ex¬ 
tremely rare in gardens. It was introduced 
into this country in 1828. It is said in 
Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening” to 
be hardy, but it certainly is not, for two 
winters ago I lost a large plant when 10 degs. 
of frost were experienced for four nights, al¬ 
though its relative, Malvastrum lateritium, 
was unhurt. The finest example I have ever 
seen was growing in a garden on the Under- 
cliff in the Isle oT Wight, on a rocky mound, 
which it covered for a space of fully 10 feet 
each way. It was simply smothered in its 
reddish-pink flowers, and was an exceedingly 
pretty sight. This plant was, unfortuately, 
killed two winters ago. It is a rampant 
grower, except in very poor soils, and will 
speedily overgrow any smaller neighbours 
with its spreading shoots. In rich and deep 
soil its blossoms, which are smaller than 
those of Malvastrum lateritium, are not pro¬ 
duced in sufficient quantities to be effective. 
Rich soil should, therefore, be avoided, and 
a poor, stony staple should be provided, to¬ 
gether with a position that is always exposed 
to the sunlight, in order to induce free 
flowering. It blooms throughout the entire 
summer and autumn, and its somewhat downy 
leaves, which are smaller and much more 
deeply cut than those of Malvastrum lateri¬ 
tium, are gracefully formed. It is as easily 
raised from cuttings as that plant, and will 
pass through ordinary winters in the south¬ 
west without protection, though in exception¬ 
ally severe seasons, such as the two last have 
been, it will, probably, succumb. It is a 
very quick grower, a small plant put out <j>iie 
spring often measuring 4 feet across each 


way the following year. It was formerly 
known under the name of Malva Munroana. 
—S. W. F. 

The double Tunica (Tunica Saxifraga 
flore-pleno).—While opinions differ regarding 
the value of a double form of the pretty 
rock plant called Tunica Saxifraga, there 
are, doubtless, some to whom this plant will 
appeal, and who will be glad to know of its 
existence and its general character. Person¬ 
ally, I do not much care for it, although 
novelties among such flowers are always wel¬ 
come to examine ; but I should not expect 
everyone to be of the same opinion as my¬ 
self, seeing that uniformity in gardens and 
in the plants grown in them is much to Iw 
deprecated. The typical Tunica Saxifraga is 
ono of the most valuable of the alpincs of 
light and elegant habit. It gives such a pro¬ 
fusion of its little pinkish fhnvers, which re¬ 
semble those of some of the Gypsophilas, and 
its drooping habit is so graceful that every 
rock garden should possess it. In general 
character the double variety resembles it, as 
is, indeed, to be expected, but the little 
flowers are double, and resemble greatly 
those of the double variety of Silene^acaulis. 
These individual flowers are pretty enough 
in themselves, and for all who like flowers of 
tliis class in a double form are attractive. 
The drawbacks, or, rather, defects, they pos¬ 
sess to some of us may be summed up by 
expressing an opinion that the blossoms are 
not a whit more beautiful than those of the 
single variety, and that they are not so freely 
produced as those on the single-flowered 
plants. This is quite a common thing with 
double-flowered plants as compared with 
single blooms, so that those who wish to have 
the double Tunica must bo prepared to do 
with fewer blooms than they would obtain 
on the singles. It may be added that this 
double variety seems more rosy in hue than 
the greater number of the plants cf the 
single, and that it is sometimes called Tunica 
saxifraga rosea flore-pleno—surely a length¬ 
ened name for such a little plant. It likes a 
dryish soil and a sunny place, but will thrive 
in partial shade.—S. Arnott. 

Foxgloves. —We invariably associate the 
Foxgloves with the woodland and wild gar¬ 
den, and hardly ever think of them in con¬ 
nection with ordinary garden flowering 
plants; but I venture to say that in many 
places where few things are now attempted 
much might be done with them. For several 
years I had a difficulty in making a narrow 
border look presentable owing to a Quick- 
hedge, which overshadowed everything, but 
after digging out most of the soil and im¬ 
porting fresh loam, to which a proportion of 
old manure had been added, I found that in 
tlie partial shade Foxgloves thrived very 
well, and after the first sowing of seed I had 
not to repeat the operation, inasmuch as 
from self sowings I was able to get all the 
plants needed. Then, again, under a gr°u}> 
of Silver Birches, where the soil had become 
somewhat impoverished, a littlo fresh soil 
was scattered, and every year there are little 
groups of Foxgloves. Where tall plants are 
wanted for the back of a rock garden or a 
border, these tenants of our woods are worth 
considering.—W. F. D. 

Pelargoniums and the drought.— The 
long, protracted spell of hot, dry weather 
has left its mark on flower gardens generally 
on the south coast, for Calceolarias and other 
moisture-loving subjects have long since 
ceased to be ornamental, and have been re¬ 
moved. The Zonal Pelargoniums have con¬ 
tinued to grow and flower. Not only has 
the bloom been most abundant, but the 
colours have been unusually brilliant, and 
tho difficulty of getting a substitute for the 
Pelargonium in this light 6oil during such 
seasons as this 6eems as far off as ever. The 
wide range of colour to bo found in this 
large and interesting family of plants makes 
it quite possible to have a very effective lot 
of flower-beds filled with Pelargoniums only. 
The Ivy-leaved section has again been^ very 
effective, both in beds and vases.—J. G. 

Old flower borders.— It sometimes hap 
pens that flower borders, especially those 
wherein are grown herbaceous plants, go for 
years without a thorough Tenovation, and 
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consequently the whole of the soil does not 1 
get turned over, and becomes poor and worn i 
out. Such a state of things cannot go on 
many years without the plants becoming im¬ 
poverished, and where these conditions ob¬ 
tain, opportunity should be taken in the 
autumn to lift the plants and divide them, 
digging the borders two spits deep and im¬ 
proving the soil, if possible, by bringing some 
fresh loam in. I know from experience that i 
it is not an easy matter to re-arrange a long 
border, and I have found that the best plan 
is to do it in sections, getting the plants into I 
their new quarters again with the least pos- i 
sible delay, on account of the risk of frost, i 


NARCISSUS BICOLOR GRANDIS. 

It says much for the vigour, popularity, and 
general utility of this fine bicolor Daffodil, 
raised many years ago by Mr. Edward Leeds, 
Longford Bridge, Manchester, that it re¬ 
mains to-day one of the most valuable of late- 
flowering sorts. Its lateness to flower gives 
it a value to both the gardener and market 
grower, and materially assists to prolong a 
season already long, if we count the period 
during which forced Daffodils are obtainable. 
Clear and distinct in the yellow tone of its 
long, more or less cylindrical trumpet, and 
in the firm texture of its overlapping peri¬ 
anth segments, its weak point, perhaps, from 



Narcissus bicolor grand is. 


Label each plant, and thus avoid the possi- i 
bility of their being disturbed in mistake— 
an easy matter when the old positions have 
been reversed.—W. F. D. 

Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans. —As the 
purchase of bulbs will soon be engaging attention, I 
would like to call attention to the Galtonia, the 
bulbs of which may be planted out-of-doore in 
November or March. The bulbs are best served when 
planted on a warm, sunny border, and a light, sandy 
soil suite them. The tall spikes of bloom, in July 
and August, in company with Gladioli and Phloxes, 
make a garden quite gay, and the fact that the 
bulbs are not very expensive is worth considering. 
Valike the majority of Dutch bulbs, the Galtonia in¬ 
creases from year tyyoar. if plantet* on a warm 
border and left a!on<| Tho hu-lbs m-pi juTlmps, best 
planted in groups of \k re l ur -H(Mn\gST. 


a garden point of view, is its dwarfness of 
growth. It is, however, a sturdy grower, 
full of vigour, and possessing a freedom of 
flowering surpassed by very few. N. b. 
grandis, which has also been known as N. b. 
maximus, its first name, and N. b. Grandee, 
has the broad, glaucous leafage of Empress 
in some degree, but not the length. It is a 
variety of great merit, deserving and re¬ 
quiring generous treatment, if the cultivator 
would see it in perfection. Given a deep, 
rich, and cool rooting medium, there is no 
bieolor Daffodil in general cultivation to 
surpass it even to-day. Happily, it is cheap, 
and deserves to be grown by all. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TAKING TENDER PLANTS UNDER 
COVER. 

When the first autumn frosts put in an ap¬ 
pearance, it is necessary to take many green¬ 
house plants that have stood outside during 
the summer under cover. Where there is a 
greenhouse available, this is not a difficult 
matter; but still, in such a simple thing as 
this there are a few details which need to be 
carefully attended to. In the first place, the 
pots should be washed quite clean, and a 
sharp look-out kept for slugs and insect pests 
of all kinds. If this is not properly attended 
to, and a few of these are introduced into 
the greenhouse, they—in many instances, at 
least—quickly multiply, and soon give a good 
deal of trouble. This caution applies parti¬ 
cularly to aphides or green-fly and to thrips, 
while at this season of the year there nre 
many caterpillars, whose presence in a green¬ 
house are by no means desirable. Next, it 
should be borne in mind that, having been 
outdoors for some months, the plants have 
been well exposed to light and air, so that as 
much as possible should be still given them. 
Thus, even during the night it will not be 
necessary to shut up the greenhouse quite 
close till frosts threaten. A plan always 
adopted by me in the autumn, directly the 
plants are housed, is to give the greenhouse 
a good vaporising, in order to ensure the de¬ 
struction of all insect pests, as, however care¬ 
fully searched, some may be overlooked. 
Afterwards, throughout the winter, when it is 
absolutely necessary to keep the greenhouse 
shut up for days together, the removal of all 
dead or decaying foliage is of considerable 
importance. Very frequently some plants, 
soon after having been taken into the green¬ 
house, will lose many of their leaves, but 
this cannot be avoided unless it is due to 
the house having been kept too close. Of 
course, it is natural to some plants—even 
evergreens—to drop some of their leaves in 
autumn. This caution as to cleanliness ap¬ 
plies particularly to young and succulent sub¬ 
jects, such as rooted cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums, as, if decay once sets in among 
them, many will be lost. To winter these 
successfully, cautious watering, the removal 
of every scrap of decay, and air whenever 
possible, are very necessary. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salvia rutilans losing its leaves. -I have a 
Pine-Apple-seen ted Salvia, which has grown well in 
my cool greenhouse, but constantly loses ite lower 
leaves; also it shows no signs of flowering yet. It is 
in a 5-ineh pot, and has, I think, always been kept 
moderately moist since 1 had it first in the spring. 
Can you tell uie what is wrong with ite treatment?— 
G. G. 

[The Pine-Apple-scented Salvia, known 
botanically ae Salvia rutilans, needs fairly 
liberal treatment, and as yours is only in a 
5-inch pot, lack of nourishment causes the 
leaves to drop. It should have been potted 
into a 7-inch pot a couple of months ago, 
and, had this been done, you would most 
probably have had no cause to complain of 
the leaves falling, and the plant would very 
likely be showing flower. If the roots nre 
allowed to get too dry, the leaves will quickly 
drop. Even now it is not too late to give 
your plant more root room, but at this season 
a 6-inch pot will be largo enough. A com¬ 
post made up of two parts loam to one part 
of leaf-mould and a little sand will suit the 
Salvia. When the pots are well furnished 
with roots, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will bo helpful.] 

Begonias dropping their flowers (Prebendary). 
—An excess of water or the reverse will cause tho 
flowers to drop, while too dry an atmosphere, which 
is most probably the cause in your case, is .sometimes 
the reason of the trouble. The original species, from 
which all the garden varieties have been raised, aro 
natives of South America, where a good deal of 
Atmospheric moisture prevails. 


“The English Flower Garden and Homo 
Grounds .”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants , trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement., illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post, /tee, \15,s. Gd. 

‘‘The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2Us. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LA FAVORITE. 

This beautiful Rose must not be confounded 
with a Hybrid Perpetual of that name sent 
out by M. Guillot in 1872. The Rose under 
notice belongs to the Caroline Testout group, 
and is the result ot a cross between that sort 
and Reine Emma des Pavs-bas, sent out by 
Nabonnand in 1880. La Favorite was intro¬ 
duced by Vve. Schwartz in 1900, and, as far 
as I know, it has not found its way into 
English lists. This is not to be wondered at, 
seeing the number of novelties each year. 
There are many gems which wo in England 
do not know, and, probably, some would sur¬ 
pass in many points those wc already possess. 

I have in mind a delightful Rose, Johanna 
Sebus, which few in England know, yet it is 
one of the most beautiful of garden Roses, 
with a vigour equalling Mme. Isaat* Pereire, 
and of a lovely shade of cerise, something like 
Grace Darling, but very distinct from that 
grand sort. La Favorite has fairly large 
flowers of a rosy-white colour, shaded with 
cream, and it is fragrant. 

The Caroline Testout group is one of the 
most extensive, as it is one of the most valu¬ 
able that raisers have given us. Who would 
have thought when M. Pemet Ducher intro¬ 
duced his beautiful seedling, some seventeen 
years ago, that it would have transformed our 
gardens as it has done, not only with its own 
captivating beauty and vigour, but also with 
its wondrously varied offspring? In this 
group we have two nearly white in Marguerite 
Guillot and Irene, one blush-white in Ad¬ 
miral Dewey, two pale mauve in Milly 
Crean and Lucien de Lemos, one brilliant 
cerise in Countess Cairns, and one a satin- 
rose in William Askew, three rich rose in 
Marie Croibier, Gabriclle Pierrette, and 
Gladys Harkness, and one a very good crim¬ 
son in George Laing Paul. There is still a 
wide field for improvement, in order that we 
may have some rich Louis Van Houtte crim¬ 
sons. I have had Roses of this colour from 
Caroline Testout, but wanting in fulness, and 
I am sure these crimsons will come in due 
course, and perhaps we may even have cream 
nud yellow varieti°s. Rosa. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Rose and Clematis on pergola. 1 have 
lately put up a pergola in my garden, running east 
and west, and against either side of the trellis work 
have planted climbing Roses and Clematis. 1 planted 
Rones that had been well rooted in pots, hoping that 
they would establish themselves thoroughly before 
the cold weather bets in. The Roses are Lamarque 
Hilliard et Barre, Kaiserin A. Victoria. Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Cheshunt Hybrid, Waltham Bride, Bouquet 
d Or. The Clematis are Henryi, King Edward, Coun¬ 
ties of Bouchard, Countess of Onslow. Gipsy Queen. 
Nellie Moser, Mme. Van Houtte, Belle Nantaise, 
I.ilicina florihunda. Did I do right in planting ori 
both sides of the trellis, and will the Rosea or 
Clematis require pruning this year?— Marik E. 

Lkou VTT, Bournemouth. 


low belongs to the coccinea family, email- 
flowered, successional, and autumn bloomers.] 

Golden-yellow cllmblng-Roses. Pleaee advise 
me as to four good goldenyeilbw climbing-Roses? I 
have, on south wall and doing well, Billiard et Barre 
and W. A. Richardson. At standards I have Gloire de 
Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, and Celine Forestier. 1 now 
want u climber to go between the two on wall, and 
three as standards. Would the following be buitable, 
and, if so, which would you advise for wall:—Cr6- 
puscule, Solfatcrre. Duchesse d'Auerstadt, and Mme. 
Hector Lcuilliott? I may say that, although in 
Cumberland, I grew a white Passion-flower for some 
years, but bad to dig it up on account of it6 rampant 
growth?—IVY. 

[If there is plenty of space between the two 
Roses, you could not do better than plant 
Duche8.sc d’Auerstadt. It is a splendid Rose, 
although not very free-flowering. As stan¬ 
dards, Crepuscule and Mine. Hector Leuillot 
would be splendid, and perhaps Mme. Pierre 
Cochet would be the next best to make three. 
Solfaterre is not a great success outdoors, 
and its flowers arc only a sulphur-yellow.] 

White and crimson Roses for pillars. —Kindly 
tell me the best Rosea—two red and two white—for 
a small Rose-temple? The soil is very sandy, with 
ironstone, and very e.\j>osed to west-and north winds. 
Roses of the Crimson Rambler type do not do well, 
as they get the mildew badly. Tea Roses do beet 
: as hushes; but the Garland, Dorothy Perkins, and 
FclicitO-Pcrpetutfe best as ramblers, but I want 


the round one. The crescent-shaped beds will take 
three rows of plants, and the round one three circular 
rows, with a large bush in the centre. I think fivo 
colours will be enough, viz.: white, pink, deep pink, 
bright red, and very dark red. I shall be obliged if 
you will kindly give me a list of the most perpetual 
bloomers in Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas? I 
should like them to bloom right through the summer 
and autumn, until the cold weather puts a stop to 
their flowering. I shall also be obliged if you will 

t ive me a list of good dark red and pink climbing 
oees, perpetual bloomers, of robust habit, that will 
cover arches quickly? The foregoing are only my 
ideas, and I shall he grateful if you will give me 
some hints as to how the beds should be planted to 
produce the best effect?— An Old Subscriber. 

[As you desire an uninterrupted display of 
blossom from summer till autumn, you must 
not plant, many of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses, but more of the Hybrid Teas. We do 
not know whether you would care for more 
than one variety in each bed, but we will 
name three for each, as we think this would 
please you more, and give you a greater as¬ 
sortment. The first-named of each colour, 
being the strongest grower, should be planted 
at the back. We think you should introduce 
a yellow bed in the group, and we have 
named some of this colour. For the round 
bed in the centre we would suggest for the 
large hush either Gross an Teplitz or Hugh 
Dickson, or you could have a half standard 



Rose La Favorite. 


[The fault of a pergola running east to 
west is that one side is much exposed to the 
north. We fear some of the Roses you have 
planted would be very unsuitable on the 
north side—for instance, Lamarque; hut 
perhaps this one happens to be on the south 
side. Of course, you do not obtain very 
cold weather in your situation by the sea, 
but more inland we should hesitate to plant 
such varieties as Lamarque and Climbing 
K. A. Victoria upon a pergola at all. These 
are more fitted for n south wall. As the 
plants were pot-grown, they will not require 
pruning this year. To induce them to 6cnd 
out growths near the base, you should bend 
one of the oldest growths into a zig-zag 
form next spring. Frequently these pot- 
grown plants refuse to start out- new grow ths 
from the base, and consequently they look 
very ungainly unless means are employed to 
induce them to break. The Clematises 
Henryi, King Edward, Nelly Moser, Mme. 
Van Houtte. Belle Nantaise, and Lilacina 
florihunda, all of which belong to the Lanu¬ 
ginosa section, should be pruned in February 
or March, removing only the weak, straggling 
or overcrowded branches. Gipsy Queen be¬ 
longs to the Jackmani section, and flowers 
on the young or Bummer shoots. Cut the 
growths back, say, in November, to within 
about 6 inches of tlyn^il and thef mulch 
well with rotten maium/Tic IdpOns- 


deep red. Pillars of Rose-temple from 5 feet to , 
0 feet apart, and it is about 7 feet high. Would i 
climbing Teas or ramblers of torts be hist? 1 want 
to get a good effect as soon ns I can, and do not I 
mind if I have to move two of the Roses in u few 
ycais.— Scone. 

[We think the Roses that would best clothe 
the 7-foot pillars of your Rose temple would 
be:—Crimson: Gross an Teplitz, Francois 
Crousse; white: Ainiee Vibert, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere. It is necessary, in order to obtain 
the best out of these pillar Roses, to well 
prepare the holes wherein they will be 
planted. The want of a suitable preparation 
for the roots is often the cause of mildew 
upon such Roses as Crimson Rambler. 
Where these climbing Roses are to stand 
some years without transplanting, it is well 
to open out a hole fully 3 feet deep, and at 
least 2 feet wide each way. It would pay 
you to import enough soil for these holes, 
ns you cannot expect Roses to grow well in a 
very sandy soil; but if you obtain, eav. two 
parts of loamy soil, and add one part of your 
own soil, with one part of well-seasoned 
manure, the Roses should grow well in this.] 

The most perpetual blooming Roses for 
various beds. —As my lawn is not used for tenuis 
or croquet, I intend making beds in the centre, and 
planting them with Roses—a round one in the centre, 
and four, each 5 feet wide, in the form of n crescent, 
with a space of Grass, 4 feet "ide, between them and 


of either, which, wo think, would look well. 
The three varieties suggested for the centre 
bed, which should consist of crimson sorts, 
would be as follows : Marquise de Salisbury, 
Richmond, Liberty. For the crescent beds : 
White: Frau Karl Drueehki. Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Souvenir du President Carnot. 
Yellow (planted opposite to the white): 
Mine. Ravarv, Mme. Paul Varin Bernier, Le 
Progres. Pale pink-: Caroline Testout, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Leon Pain. 
Deep pink: Mile. Marie Croibier, Lady Bat¬ 
tersea, Mine. .Jules Grolez. The following 
climbing Roses are fairly free-flowering: — 
lied: ‘Waltham Climber No. 1. ‘Francois 
Crou&se, Ards Rover, Ards Pillar, Mous. 
Desir, ‘Climbing Cramoisie Superieure, 
*Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Gruss an Tep¬ 
litz. *Dr. Rouges. ‘Noella Nabonnand. 
Pink: ‘Climbing Caroline Testout, ‘Climb¬ 
ing Captain Christy, Pink Rover, Lady 
Waterlow, Climbing La France. It is a good 
plan to plant some of the freer-growing 
Wichuraiana Roses to cover the arches 
I quickly, and then plant on the same arch one 
selected from the above list, for none of them 
can be termed very fast growers, although 
those marked with an asterisk would cover 
th<? arches in "the course of two or three 
years.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Carnations, especially the 
Tree or perpetual varieties, are now indis¬ 
pensable, and with good soil and a light 
house, with a temperature at night in winter 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs., there is no difficulty. 
How interesting it is to save a few seed- 
pods from the best varieties, especially when 
the crossing has been done systematically, 
with an object in view. If seedlings are 
raised in spring in a gentle heat, and cared 
for afterwards in cold-frames all the summer, 
most of them will flower through the autumn 
and winter. Our batch of spring-sown seed¬ 
lings is now nice plants in 5-inch pots, many 
of them in flower. There are a few singles 
among them, as there are in all seedlings, but 
for the most part the plants are dwarf, and 
the flowers really good. Cuttings will be 
taken from the best in due time, but only the 
best will be perpetuated, as seedlings from a 
good strain are equal to anything I have 
seen. See how nice it is to sow seeds in Feb¬ 
ruary, and have plants in flower in Septem¬ 
ber and through the winter! The same 
course may bo taken with Chrysanthemums 
by those interested in the work. Seeds sown 
in February in heat, and grown cool under 
glass till May, and then placed outside, will 
flower in autumn. If disbudded, and one 
flower only taken, that flower will be good, 
and will show what a seedling plant is capable 
of doing. All the blossoms may not be 
equally good, but all will have some decora¬ 
tive value. There will be a continual change 
in the house now. Some of the summer 
flowers still remain, and there are many other 
things coming on, especially Heaths. Epa- 
erises, Chrysanthemums, Salvias, fibrous- 
rooted Begonias, Carnations, Lilies, Roses, 
etc. We are getting near the time when frost 
may be expected, and all plants likely to 
suffer from a low temperature should be 
under cover, but very little fire-heat will be 
required anywhere at present except in the 
stove or in the Pine pits. Of course, Cucum¬ 
bers, late Melons, and late, thick-skinned 
Grapes that were started late, may require 
warmth to finish them, but too much heat is 
injurious. At the time of writing the weather 
is quite warm, so the ventilation should be 
very free, and some ventilation at night left 
on. 

Stove. —Regular, steady fires will be re¬ 
quired now, but a temperature of 65 degs. 
need not be exceeded. Probably for most 
plants 60 degs. will suffice, especially for 
those things that will be moved to the con¬ 
servatory later, when in flower. Eucharis 
Lilic6, which have been cooled down and 
rested, may now be warmed up and induced 
to flower. Masses of bulbs in 8 inch pots will 
produce many blooms, that will be useful 
for bouquet work and wreath-making. We 
have found the advantage of helping these 
lants with liquid-manure when placed in 
eat after resting. The Eucharis Lily is not 
so popular as it was, but its decorative value 
is still considerable. The fact is, that with 
retarded bulbs and other plants, there is 
now abundance of material for the decorator 
to work with. Gardenias will be plentiful 
now if there are plants with well-matured 
growth. There are several varieties. G. 
radicans blooms very freely, but the flowers 
are small. We used to have a large-flowered 
variety, named,’ I think, Fortunei, that was 
rather shy in blooming. G. florida, a variety 
of medium growth, is a good deal grown. 
These things require warmth and moisture, 
and some liquid stimulant when in bud. 
Mealy-bug is a trouble sometimes if 
neglected. 

Shrubs for forcing. —For early work these 
ought now to be established in pols, waiting 
in cool pit or house, sheltered from heavy 
rains, but freely ventilated. Nearly every 
flowering shrub with a pot full of roots may 
be forced more or less. Some shrubs will 
bear more heat than others, but on the whole 
it is mainly a question of preparation and 
growing them in pots for one year previous. 
In some cases the pots may be plunged; in 
others, the plants may stand on a coal ash 
bed; but the plunging method is the most 
economical, and irnVss regular] attention 
can be given, csieeialiyV'n t([i) Imifltor of 


watering, I prefer to plunge in summer. 
Some of the most useful things for forcing are 
Lilacs, Deutzias, hardy Azaleas, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Kalraias, Almonds, Double-blossomed 
Cherry, Prunus triloba, Spirrea filipendula 
plena, Laburnums, double scarlet Thorns, 
Honeysuckles, Weigelas, etc. 

Lifting the roots of Vines.—I have known 
positions where there wa6 no necessity to 
make borders, and no thought was given to 
the roots, for the soil was so suitable they 
could be permitted to wander all over the 
garden; I have also had to do with Vines 
where, if one lost touch of the roots, things 
would soon go wrong. Then border-making 
and root-lifting had to Ik.* closely studies. 
In such cases the Vines, judging from results, 
6oemcd to understand and appreciate what 
was being done for them, and if a few roots 
were sacrificed during the work, they re¬ 
sponded with a network of fibres into the 
new soil. There is then a pleasure in work¬ 
ing when there is a prospect of securing one’s 
object, and root-lifting, if it is neccessary, 
may be safely done during autumn, and if the 
borders are protected with a bed of gently 
fermenting leaves, there need be no loss of 
crojis, especially as regards its value. Of 
course, the work must, bo done promptly, and 
not lingered over. The loam should be of 
the best quality, and helped with bone-meal 
and basic slag, as well as more stimulating 
manures. Free drainage is most important, 
as one cannot properly feed roots in a wet, 
sluggish border. Lime is necessary in all 
fruit-borders if the natural soil does not con¬ 
tain sufficient, and very few soils do. 

Late Crapes. —We have never had so little 
trouble with wasps as this season—in fact, 
there have been no wasps near here. The 
last few days of sunshine and mild nights 
have come useful to finish off late Grapes in 
cool-houses. Black Hamburgh has finished 
well in quite a cold house, and Alicante is 
as black as Sloes, but wants a little more 
sweetness; this will, I think, come. The 
difficulty in dull weather is to keep out damp ; 
this must mainly be done by ventilation, com 
bined with a dry condition of the atmosphere 
inside. Of course, no water is used inside, 
and all sub-laterals which are likely to touch 
the glass must be removed ; and if by any 
chance a spot of wet drops on a bunch, the 
berry must be cut out, and the position of 
the bunch moved, so that no wet falls on it. 
Late vineries must be kept in good repair. 

Bulbs In the house.— Single-flowered Hya¬ 
cinths may be started now in glasses. Keep 
them cool during the time roots are forming. 
A few bits of charcoal in the water will keep 
the water pure. The Joss Lily and other 
Narcissi may be started now, the former in 
water and pebbles, and other forms of Nar¬ 
cissi in a mixture of soil and fibre in pans or 
jars. Start quietly in a cool room. Snow¬ 
drops and Crocuses may bo grown. 

Outdoor garden. —In planting new gar¬ 
dens and shrubberies, there is danger in 
planting too many of what are termed 
nurses, which ore for the most part fast- 
growing, common things, such as Laurels 
and oval-leaved Privet. I sometimes go 
past a place that was filled with these things, 
and they were left too long, and the better 
things were ruined. I have come to the 
conclusion that, looking to the future—and 
every planter should do that—it is better to 
judge the distance correctly in placing the 
really choice things, intended to be perma¬ 
nent, and fill the vacant places with hardy 
plants, including bulbs. Such things as 
Honesty, Evening Primrose, and Foxgloves, 
all of which can lie raised from seeds sown 
where they are to bloom in broad patches, 
are charming in the background, with the 
bill Its near the front. The Wild Hyacinth 
or Bluebell is charming for this work. As 
the main features (shrub and tree) extend, 
the bulbs can be lifted, and be used for 
similar purposes elsewhere. Continue the 
work of preparing sites for Roses. A good 
mass of Herbaceous Pneonies is charming 
along the edge of the shrubbery; the foliage 
as it dies is not without colour. 

Fruit garden.— All Apples except one or 
two late sorts may be gathered now, and 
placed in a well-ventilated store-room for 
the present. Fruit-stores should be of an 


even temperature, so that the ripening pro¬ 
cess may come on quietly. It is a very easy 
matter to take a few Pears at intervals to a 
warm house to hasten the ripening. Such 
Pears as Marie Louise and Doyenne du 
Comice may have the season much extended 
by moving a few at intervals to a tempera 
ture of 60 degs., to bring up the flavour. If 
there is any root-pruning or root-lifting to 
do, the work may begin at once. Root- 
lifting, where it can be done, is better than 
root-pruning. Especially is this so in the 
case of young trees. This is the season for 
planting all kinds of bush fruits and Rasp¬ 
berries, including Loganberries and Black¬ 
berries. The new hybrid raised and intro¬ 
duced by Messrs. Low under the name of 
Lowberry, is likely to be an improvement 
upon most hybrids of similar character, as 
the fruits are large and of good flavour. It 
appears to be a cross between the Raspberry 
and the Loganberry. 

Vegetable garden. —As the Potatoes aie 
lifted, gather all haulm to the yard where 
rubbish 16 charred. This will destroy the rest¬ 
ing spores of the disease. Diseased tubers 
should also be cleared away. If not too badly 
diseased, they may be boiled for the pigs, 
with burst Cabbages and other waste matter. 
Carrots may Ik* lifted and stored now, or, at 
least, before frost comes. Beet also should 
be lifted in the event of a low temperature 
coming. Potatoes keep best in rather small 
hills or clamps. Carrots and Beet may be 
kept in the same way. Full-grown Turnips 
before severe frost comes should be lifted and 
laid in shallow trenches, with the tops ex¬ 
posed. They will retain their freshness and 
flavour a long time under such conditions. 
Earth up Leeks and Cardoons, and draw a 
little earth over Turnip-rooted Celery; 
Cauliflowers turning in may be sufficiently 
sheltered for a time by tying the leaves over 
the hearts. Fill all warm spots on wall- 
borders with Lettuces and early Cabbages. 
Manure and trench all vacant land. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 19th .—Gave finishing touches to 
beds intended for Roses. This includes 
forking over, to thoroughly blend and inter¬ 
mix soil and manure. We have been in 
several beds a little troubled with snake- 
millipedes, and, as we want to plant Tulips 
in these beds, we have given them a dressing 
of Gow’s wirevvorm destroyer. These in¬ 
sects are even more destructive to bulbs than 
wireworms. AIL plants which have lost 
their effectiveness are being cleared off, and 
beds and borders filled up with spring flower¬ 
ing plants and bulbs. 

October 20th .—Some alterations are being 
carried out, involving the removal of turf, 
and several old Laurels and Lilacs are being 
grubbed up to make room for better things, 
such as Hollies, Magnolias, etc. Seve¬ 
ral large clumps of Pampas Grasses are very 
effective now, especially near water. Among 
bright autumn tints of leafage, the American 
Scarlet Oak is conspicuous. Notes are mado 
of these things now. 

October 21st .—Finished earthing up late 
Celery and Cardoons. Pricked off Cauli¬ 
flower plants, some into frames and others 
at the foot of a south wall. Pelargonium 
cuttings standing outside have been placed in 
cool-house. Tomatoes in cool-houses have 
been a very heavy crop, but the price is very 
low, and the country districts suffer from 
the competition of the London growers, who 
send fruit and flowers all over the country. 
The marvel is how they do it at the price 
and live. 

October 22nd .—Lifted Carrots and Beet, 
and packed in sand in cool root-cellar. Late 
Potatoes are all lifted and placed in clamps 
in cool position in the shade of trees. Mush¬ 
room beds are always in course of prepara¬ 
tion, and are made up as manure is ready, 
while all the bods in the house are filled. 
One of the early beds will be cleared when 
required for Rhubarb and Seakale as soon as 
the roots have rested. 

October 23rd .—Potted and boxed more 
bulbs. We find the Dutch Roman Hyacinths 
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even more useful than the French bulbs, as 
the flower-spikes are longer and larger. 
Roses are still very bright, and the flowers 
good for the season. There are no mildew 
and no insects. Dahlias also are etill very 
effective. What appears to be wanted 
among Cactus Dahlias are varieties that 
send their flowers well above the foliage, and 
have stout stems. 

October SJfth .—We have a good many Roses 
to move, but shall wait till the growth gets a 
little harder. If we were compelled to move 
Roses before November, which, I think, is 
the best time, most of the large leaves would 
be removed from the young wood, to prevent 
exhaustion. We have commenced what little 
root-pruning we intend doing this year. This 
is confined to a few over luxuriant Pears 
and Apples. Cuttings have been selected 
from a few Gooseberries we wish to increase. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free 0 / charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, mid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 27, Furniwl-street, Ilolbom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as G ardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—4.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mice eating Snowdrops (IF. II. Mason).—We 
know of nothing into which you enn dip the Snow¬ 
drop-bulbs to check mice. The only way is to trap 
anil poison them. The latter is the more summary 
method, but the former is the better. The best trap 
is the figure-four brick-trap, baiting this with cheese, 
fat meat, or Beans soaked in water until they are 
quite soft. 

Transplanting Hose Gruss an Teplitz (A. M. 

Wakefield ).—During March or April would be a very 
good time to transplant this Itase. Some transplanted 
at the end of April this year are now flowering beau¬ 
tifully. When planting, cut back the growths to 
about 12 inches or 18 inches, or even lower, if pre¬ 
ferred, and they will require no more pruning that 
year. 

The Hose-beetle (Mrs. Allison ).—The grubs you 
send are those of the Rose-bcctle or Green Rose- 
chafer (Ccntonia aurata). They do much damage to 
the roots of any plant they may feed on, and are 
particularly fond of the roots of Roses, Straw¬ 
berries, and Raspberries. The parent beetles feed 
on the petals and pollen of various plants, Roses, 
Pieonies, Apples, Pears, and Strawberries being their 
favourites. 

Gentiana arvernensis (.V.).—We think that you 
arc more likely to be successful with your Gentiana 
by leaving it outside in its present quarters. It much 
resents being disturbed at the roots, hence, lifting it 
now and placing under shelter are not likely to prove 
to its advantage. You will find an illustration and a 
description of this plant in our issue of March 2nd, 
1WU7, page 7. The writer of the note also gives hints 
as to its cultivation. 

Earwigs destroying Chrysanthemums (J. P. 

C .).—Your Chrysanthemums have been eaten by ear¬ 
wigs. The onlv way to catch them is to lay the 
hollow stems of various plants, such as Sunflowers or 
Broad Beans, among the shoots of your plants. In 
these the earwigs take shelter. These hollow stems 
should be examined very morning, and the contents 
— if any—shaken or blown into a vessel of water on 
which a little paraffin-oil is floating. 

Plants for porch (Edwin Doyle). — It is very diffi¬ 
cult to advise you, as you give us no idea of the size 
of the porch nor any hints as to whether you wiBh 
for climbing pl.ints or otherwise. We are assuming, 
in the reply herewith, that you mean climbing plants, 
In which case you have a wide choice nmong Clema¬ 
tises, including C. indivi6a lobata, which bears white 
flowers and blooms in April. Passion-flowers also 
would do— i.e., if you can allow room. Then you 
have Mandevilla suaveolens, Habrothaninus clegans, 
and Lonicera semper Borens minor. All the above can 
be grown in large pots and trained up the roof. As, 
however, you wish to plant outside, you cannot do 
better than select one or two of the climbing Tea 
Roses. 

Treatment of Gesneras (Brackens ).—After their 
flowering season is over, Gesneras perfect their 
growth and then go to rest, at which period scarcely 
any water should be given. Then on the return of 
spring they should be turned out of their pots, and 
the curious underground rbizejnes or tubers; picked 
out of the old soil. A veryAuitabJe^cmrKMUfbr them 
consists of equal parts of »imj4(Hl|haf Smiljd^with 


a liberal admixture of silver-sand and well-decayed 
manure. In potting, the upper part of the tuber 
should be just covered with the soil, which must be 
kept slightly moist till growth recommences. These 
Gesneras are much benefited by being started in the 
temperature of an intcTmediute-house, but in the 
summer they will succeed in the greenhouse. They 
are readily increased by their underground rhizomes, 
which are freely produced. Seed, too. germinates 
quickly, and if sown in heat early in the year the 
young plants will flower before winter. 

FRUIT. 

Pears sleepy (ZJ/racombe).—The decayed appear¬ 
ance 6een in Peare, and known as “sleepiness," is 
very characteristic of some early kinds, such as the 
Jargonelle. This defect robs any early Pear of much 
of its value. What this defect is or what may be the 
cause, it is very difficult to say, but it is naturally in¬ 
ferred that it is the produce of some form of fungus, 
the spores of which enter the fruit in the bloom or, 
later, through the embryo. A remedy for the trouble 
would bo a great boon. 

Grapes shanking (Agnes).— A very bad case of 
“shanking." This term denotes the withering up of 
the stalks and berries of the Grapes. Sometimes only 
a few berries shank, in other cases the whole bunch, 
and in bad cases the entire crop. The berries that 
thus shank never ripen, and soon decay. As to the 
causes that produce this, many opinions have been 
given. Over-cropping, which is evidently the cause in 
the case of those you 6end, will cause it, while the 
destruction of the foliage by insect pests will also 
bring it on. If the roots get into a bad subsoil, or 
the border becomes sour and soddened, shanking is 
sure to follow. Planting in too rich soil and excessive 
dryness at the roots predispose the Vine to produce 
shanked berries. If the roots have got down into a 
sour, wet subsoil the only remedy is to lift the Vines 
and replant, taking care if the position is low to 
afford good drainage, and to use porous materials so 
that the roots can run freely. You ought to get a 
copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” by A. F. Barron. 
In this you will And the subject of Vine culture dealt 
witli in a simple and easily-understood manner. 

VEGETABLES. 

Transplanting Rhubarb (Ivcagh ).—You may 
safely lift your Rhubarb-roots so soon as the leaves 
have died away, and in doing so, if the roots are 
large or have several crowns, divide into three parts, 
cutting clean through the Toots with a sharp spade 
or a large knife, but carefully missing the crowns. 
Have ready elsewhere a piece of ground that has 
been trenched 20 inches deep or, in any case, deeply 
dug, and heavily dressed with well-decayed manure. 
Plant at least 4 feet apart each way to give ample 
room later. You will do no harm by adding a dress¬ 
ing of lime over the surface after the working is 
done and before you plant the roots. As a rule, 
Rhubarb-roots make all the earlier and stronger 
growth after division and replanting. Let the crowns 
be but just covered with soil when planted. 

Parsnips diseased (Thos. Born ).—The disease on 
the Parsnip-root you send is caused by a fungus 
usually generated in the soil by too much wet or too 
rich dressings of mnnure. It is well not to have Par¬ 
snip 6oil too highly manured. A very common cause 
of the trouble is sowing 6eed on ground just recently 
dressed with manure. This should always be avoided, 
as it is best for Parsnips that they follow a crop pre¬ 
viously well manured. When the plants are well up 
and have been thinned, it is a good plan to smother 
the ground with fresh slacked lime and hoe it in, 
doing that two or three times during the season. 
When Parsnips have suffered badly, as in your case, 
the ground should be well dressed with gas-lime, at 
the rate of two bushels to three rods, letting it lie 
for a few weeks, and then digging it in. YourCarrots 
have been attacked by wireworm. See reply to 
“ L. R.," in our issue of October 3rd, page 454. As 
to storing Carrots, see article, “ Treatment of Root 
Crops," in our issue of October 10th, page 455. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Culver.— Probably, owing to the chalky soil, which 
we suppose you have, though no particulars are 
given. The tree is quite hardy, and does well in poor 

soils generally.- Stratford .—The only thing you can 

do is to have the ground where the Horseradish is, 
trenched to a depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, clearing 

out every piece of root as the work proceeds.- 

Ferns Decaying .—We think the cause is due to keep¬ 
ing the plants too cold. Without further particulars, 
it is impossible to say with certaiDty what the cause 

may be.-Bracken*.—See reply to “ Beginner," re 

“ Treatment of Gloxinias and Begonias," in our issue 

of September 19th, page 42G.- Rev. Geo. E. Wilson. 

—See reply to " North ante,” re “Keeping Walnuts," 

in our issue of September 5th, page 386.- Amateur. 

—You should consult our columns, in which you will 
find heating apparatus of many kinds advertised. It 
is very difficult to answer your question, as you give 
us no idea as to the height of the house or the class 
of Kerne you are growing.- A. Donovan.—See illus¬ 

tration and notes as to culture of Iris bueharica, in 
our issue of September 7th, 1907. page 3(57. A copy 

can be had of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- 

Enquirer.— 1, We would not recommend the Myro- 
bella as a fence. If you w’ant a good evergreen fence, 
make a hedge of Holly, purchasing strong seedlings, 
and planting in good soil to which haa been added 
some rotten manure. 2, Very few Apples can be 
raised from cuttings. We should not advise such, as 
young trees, either on the Paradise or the Crab, can 
be bought very cheaply, and soon come into hearing 

if given proper attention.-Violet.-We have seldom 

seen Violets in such a plight. They have been at¬ 
tacked by red-spider. This is due. no doubt, to their 
having been kept too dry during the summer, which, 
we understand, in your district was very dry. We 
fear you can do little now to clean them, but you 

might give the bed a thorough soaking of water.- 

Mist A. L. Cunningham .—The cement will not assist 
growth in any way. The clinkers are painted over 


with this to soften the colour. The cement is ap¬ 
plied after the clinkers have been placed in position. 
All you have to do is to mix up the cement with 
water to the consistency of paint, and apply with an 

old whitewash or paint-brush.-IF. S. Bramfield.— 

Evidently, judging from the fruits you send, which 
were rather ripe, a very good Nectarine, and worth 
keeping and growing well. Next year, if it fruits, 
you should submit some fruits—not less than six— 
t-o the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.——A. C. Elsdon.— Please send a specimen of 
the grub you refer to, and we will do our best to 

name it and advise you as to a remedy.- F. It. S. 

—Consult our columns, in which heating apparatus 
for small houses like the one you have is adver¬ 
tised.- G. J. Walker .—The soil is evidently very 

dirty, and full of weed-seeds, and we fear you can 
do nothing in the way of clearing it. The wood-ashee 
will not bring up the Plantains. Your gardener is 
quite right, and the only way out of the difficulty is 
to have the ground thoroughly trenched and the lawn 

remade.- J. S .—Your Grapes have been attacked 

by mildew—in fact, we have seldom seen Grapes in 
such a plight. For remedy see reply to J. W. Schiller, 

in our issue of September 12th, page 412.- Anxious. 

—Yes, put the grease-hauds on the Apple-trees at 
once. No need to trouble about the other fruit-trees 
you mention.- Mrs. Dowie.— You had better con¬ 

sult our columns, in whicli such Ferns as you ask for 
are advertised. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. S.— Nephrolepis eialtata; 
does best in a stove, but when well established the 
temperature of a cool-house will answer for it. It is 

best treated as a basket-plant.- The Brackens.— 

Caryoptcris mast acanthus.- R. S. T.— The Poison 

Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron). See note in our istoie of 

September 12th, page 406.- A. M. P.— The Honey- 

flower (Hoya carnosa).- Culver.— The Virginian 

Spidcrwort (Tradescantia virginiea).- Beds. — 1, 

Aster dilfusus horizontnlis; 2, Corn Marigold (.Chry¬ 
santhemum segetum); 3, Kudbeckia Neumanni.- 

X. Y. Z — Probably the Buffalo Currant (Kibes 
aureum); but to be quite certain we must see the 
flowers as well as the shoot. 

Names of fruit.— S.— Apples: 1, Yellow Ingestrie; 
2, Yorkshire Beauty; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin.- F. G. A/.-Apples: 1, Stone's or 

Loddington Seedling; 2, Hawthornden; 3, Red or 

Winter Hawthornden; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert.- 

IF. A/.—AppleB: 1, Scarlet Pearmain; 2, Tyler's 
Kernel; 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, Pensgood’s Non¬ 
such.- J. P A.—Apples: 1, Worcester Pearmain: 

2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Winter Greening; 4, Blenheim 

Orange (small).- D— Pear: 1, Belliesime d’hiveT, a 

fine variety for stewing; Apples: 2, Cellini; 3, Ribston 

Pippin; 4, King of the Pippins.- J. H. B.— Apples: 

1. Warner’s King; 2, Holiandbury; 3, Norfolk Beau- 

fin; 4, Lady Henniker.-J.—Apples: 1, Lady Hen- 

niker; 2, Scarlet Nonpareil; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, 

Emperor Alexander.- II. II. R.— Apples: 1, Royal 

Russet; Pears: 2, Autumn Bergamot; 3, Beurre Bose ; 

4, Souvenir du Congrfes.- J. II. Cpminster.— Apples: 

1 Blenheim Orange; 2, Northern Greening.- Iter. 

If. V. Elliott.—Apples: I and 4 arc, we think, Prince 
Bismarck andBalehln’sPearmain respectively; 2,Blen¬ 
heim Orange; 3, Dumelow’s Seedling or Wellington. 

- J. . 8 .— Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Braddick's 

Nonpareil; 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, The Queen.- 

F. G. II. —Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Cox’s 
Pomona; 3, Oslin; 4, Wellington, syn. Dumelow's 

Seedling.- L. M. — Apples: I, Baumann’s Red 

Reinette; 2, Ecklinville Seedling; 3, Lord Suflleld; 4. 

Warner’s King.- G. B. Walker.— Apples : 1, Yellow 

Ingestrie or Summer Golden Pippin; 2, Reinette Van 
Mons; 3, Appears to be King of Pippins, deficient in 
colour.- Charles Rankin.— The Pear sent Septem¬ 

ber 18th last, which we then failed to identify, has 
since been recognised as being Colmar, an old and 

esteemed variety.- J. It. T.— Probably Kilkenny 

Pearmain.- R. D.— Letter states three varieties 

sent, two only with numbers attached. 1, Probably 
Lord Grosvenor, but sample 6ent was in such a de¬ 
cayed condition when received that w'e cannot estab¬ 
lish identity with certainty; 2, Kibeton Pippin, a valu¬ 
able dessert Apple. Gather and store now. In season 
till end of January. Small, conical-shaped Apple, no 
number, bears a close resemblance to College Apple; 
in use during present and following month; gather 

now.- Mrs. Fon Grutten, Rosteogue.— Apples: 1. 

Winter Hawthornden; 2. Belle Pontoise: 3, Newton 
Wonder; 4, Warners King; 5, Cox’s Pomona; C, 

Bramley’B Seedling; 7, Royal Late Cooking.- 

IF. Gray.— Apples : 2, Golden Ducat; 3, Fearn’s Pippin. 
Please send sound fruit if you have occasion to sub¬ 
mit examples again for naming.-A. R. V.—2. 

Tyler's Kernel.- E. R. Foster.— Apple: Probably 

Yorkshire Greening: Pears: Specimen insufficient. 

Please road our rules as to naming fruit.- Shaw- 

cross —See article on “ Trenching," in present issue, 
page 470, _ 


Catalogues received.— Croux et fils, au Val 

d’Aulney, Chatenay (Seine), France.-J. M. Thorn- 

hum and Co., New York, U.8.A .—Preliminary Trade- 

list of American Tree and Shrub Seeds. -Otto Kut- 

zenstein and Co., 35-43, Alabama-street, AtaJanta, 
S. A.—Trade Price List of Seeds of American Coni¬ 
fers, Trees, Shrubs, etc. -McCulloch and Co., Castle¬ 
town, Isle of Man .—Bulb List for 190S. -Miss K. and 

E. Hopkins, Mere Gardens. Shepperton-on-Thames.— 
List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. --Win. Syden¬ 

ham, Melbourne, Derbyshire .—List of Early-flowering 

Chrysanthemums. -Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, 

Holland .—Advance Price List of Vegetable, Flower, 

and Agricultural Seeds. -Dixon and Barnes, 124-127, 

The Minorics, London, E.C .—List of Roses. -F. C. 

Heinemann, Erfurt .—List of Novelties for 1900. 

Book received.—" Tomatoes,” by W. Iggulden, 
One and All Agricultural Association, Ltd., 92, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


Raspberry Superlative. — Will the corres¬ 
pondent who wrote Inquiring about this, kindly 
repeat his query? 
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FRUIT. 

ROOT-PRUNING. 

During October and November is the best 
time to carry out this beneficial work of pre¬ 
venting grees wood being made another year, 
at the expense of forming fruit-buds, on all 
kinds of fruit-trees growing in the open gar¬ 
den. c« well as stone-fruits growing under 
glass. When done in early autumn, the trees 
have a much better chance of recuperating 
before aevere weather sets in, and of with¬ 
standing tho effects of branch pruning some 
two months later. In some instances branch- 
pruning may be dispensed with entirely for 
this season, especially where tho trees have 
been annually pruned iu winter and surplus 
shoots reduced during the past- summer, while 
it would be madness to adopt the let alone ” 
principle on trained trees, whether against 
walls or in the open. There is no great art 
required in this root manipulation of our 
fruit-trees. Judgment and care are neces¬ 
sary, it is true, but an intelligent garden 
labourer can be trusted to perform the work, 
provided he has the three necessary tools—a 
spade, fork, and the pruning knife. It is 
usually young trees that require this root 
curtailment, although aged trees sometimes 
need it, in which case it is the better practice , 
to do only half the tree this autumn, repeat¬ 
ing the operation on the other half next year. 
First take out a trench some 3 feet to 4 feet 
from the base of the trunk, 2 feet to 3 feet 
in depth, with the spade, working away the 
remaining soil with the garden-fork, preserv¬ 
ing what fibrous roots you come into contact 
with, and cutting hard back thong-like roots 
devoid of fibres, and any that are inclined to 
go straight down into the subsoil, searching 
well underneath the ball, as it is usually here 
where the mischief is. Before returning the 
soil, make tho ground at the base very firm 
with a rammer, relaying at intervals the pre¬ 
served roots, and working in a little fresh 
compost of fibrous loam, wood-ashes, and 
plaster or mortar rubble, especially for all 
stone-fruits, avoiding in all cases anything in 
the way of fresh manure, and keeping this 
fresh compost towards the surface in prefer¬ 
ence to burying it deep down, so that the new 
roots made may be tempted upwards. Make 
the soil quite firm as work proceeds, a loose 
root-run producing exuberant growth as a 
rule, which root-pruning is intended to pre¬ 
vent. Unless the ground is bordering on 
dryness, no artificial watering should be ap¬ 
plied, the autumnal rains usually putting 
matters right. Neither need a mulch be 
given, as we are not likely to get frost hard 
enough between this and the shortest day to 
interfere with root action. The sun can then 
do its share when it shines, in drying and 
warming the soil. East Devon. 

Apple Slower of Keny^Thjs which lia^ 
long been a denizen of KtLti^oJcharfla |^a 
very handsome Apple. a symrqgt^icaT- 


formed fruit of a roundish-oval form or 
slightly angular, ridged round the oye, 
and large in size. The ground colour of the 
skin is greenish-yellow, and striped more or 
less all over the surface with crimson, which 
renders tho fruits very handsome and attrac¬ 
tive. It is a first-rate cooking Apple, and 
has a crisp, juicy, and pleasant acid flavour. 
The tree is vigorous, and forms a fine or¬ 
chard standard. It boars well, and the fruit 
is in season from the present time till the end 
of the year.—A. W. 


EFFECTS OF GRASS ON APPLE TREES. 
An experiment was commenced in 1902 at 
the Harper-Adams Agricultural College to 
compare the growth of trees when planted 
on Grass or on cultivated ground. The 
Grass upon which the trees are planted is 
manured regularly with farmyard and arti¬ 
ficial manure, the Grass mown and removed, 
while special artificial manures are used for 
each crop on the cultivated portion, in addi¬ 
tion to farmyard manure, thus giving equal 
conditions as to manure for the trees on 
both plots. The difference between the trees 
on Grass and those on cultivated ground has 
been very marked, as will be seen from the 
following table, showing the average dia¬ 
meter in inches of the trees at a distance of 
4^ feet from the ground. 


Average Diameter in Inches. 


Variety of Apple. 


Grass. 


1 Cultivated 
Ground. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 1 

1935. 

19C6. 

1907. 

Bismarck . 

1 03 

1 1 05 

118 

1-31 

1-62 

2-01 

Pramlev'B Seedling .. 

078 

0 81 

104 

1-20 

U50 

1 91 

Cox'a Orange Pippin 

0 82 

1 0 86 

1 01 

111 

U40 

183 


The wet season of 1907 benefited the trees 
on Grass to a marked extent, for while in 
1906 the proportionate increase was one in 
the trees on Grass to ten in the trees on 
cultivated ground, the increase iu the past 
3 *ear was four in the trees on Grass to ten 
in the trees on cultivated ground. Insuf¬ 
ficient moisture seems, therefore, to be one 
of the causes of the poor development of 
trees planted in Grass. 

At the commencement of 1907 the experi¬ 
ment was modified by removing from around 
the stems of alternate trees on Grass a square 
of turf. The surface ground laid bare 
(4 square yards to each tree) was forked 
without disturbing the roots, and kept free 
from weeds throughout Ihe year. The effect 
of this treatment was soon visible, the 
growth made during the summer was strong 
and healthy, and the increase in the thick¬ 
ness of the main stem was also marked. On 
the whole the growth was nearly equal to 
that made by the trees in cultivated ground, 
and very much greater than.that made by 
the trees with Grass all around the stem.— 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


PEACH TREES NOT FRUITING. 

I should feel obliged if you would tell me in an early 
issue of your paper what is wrong with one of my 
lot« of wall fruit-treis? I have a high (12 feet) red 
sandstt ne wall, faciug south-west, against which I 
have Nectarines, Apricots, and Peach-trees. All 
these trees are very healthy every year, make plenty 
of young, healthy wood, and are properly and well 
pruned; but I never get any fruit. If 1 get one or 
two Peaches, etc., they drop off. The border in front 
is planted with Strawberries, but a space is left in 
front of wall about a yard, which is well manured 
every year with horse-manure. The soil is very light, 
being sandy, over sandstoue Tcck. The puzzle is that 
1 have another wall, facing south-east, planted with 
same clat>s fruit-trees, which give plenty of fruit; 
but soil is deeper. I t-hink it. must be something 
wrong with the roots, and should feel obliged if you 
could tell me what to do? -Enigma. 

[Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot-trees which 
have borne but sparsely or not at all this 
season, or, it maybe, in the past few sea¬ 
sons, are as a result making too much late 
growth, and there are, no doubt, numbers of 
instances up and down the country where 
tho trees- particularly young ones- are in a 
similar plight. As the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced, the possibility of this late growth 
becoming ripened is very remote. It is, 
therefore, be.st not to run the risk, but in¬ 
stead to have recourse to the best of all 
remedies in such case, and that is root-lift¬ 
ing, wholly or in part. If carried out as 
early as is considered safe, or, at any rate, 
while the trees are still furnished with their 
full complement of leaves, the needful check 
is administered, and at the same time the 
fact of the trees still being clothed with foli¬ 
age, ensures renewed root-action ere winter 
sets in. Trees, intelligently dealt with on 
these lines, are seldom the worse for being 
thus treated—in fact, they arc, on the con¬ 
trary, greatly benefited, and invariably bear 
I —weather conditions permitting—excellent 
crops the following season. The great thing 
is to preserve the foliage as long as possible, 
both while the actual lifting is l>emg pro¬ 
ceeded with and after it is done. To this 
end, use tho syringe often, if the weather is 
bright. In the case of trees which have to 
be lifted entirely, an old mat or two may be 
hung in front to break the full force of the 
sun’s rays for a few hours each day until a 
week or ten clays has elapsed. In the case 
of partial lifting, an opportunity is afforded 
of bringing the roots which have a tendency 
to grow downwards nearer to the surface. 
Strong, thong-like roots should, if any are 
present, be cut back to induce them to emit 
fibrous ones laterally on ' the portions re¬ 
tained. These strong, fibreless roots are the 
cause of rank, sappy growth being produced 
by the trees, and so long as they are allowed 
to grow nwav unrestricted good crops of fruit 
may be looked for in vain. All good, fibrous 
roots found should, it is hardly necessary to 
observe, be carefully preserved in either case, 
and in order that they should not suffer more 
than can be avoided- through contact with 
the open air, ]M?g them back as fast ns they 
are unbared, and cover with damp Moss or 
mats made wet with frequent -syringings. 
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Advantage, too, should always lie taken of 
lifting to give the roots the benefit of some 
fresh compost. Good fibrous loam—cal¬ 
careous, if it is to be had—should form the 
basis of this, with lime-rubble, wood-ashes, 
"burnt refuse, and bone-manure (both in the 
form of meal and larger-sized particles — 
added in such proportion as the necessity of 
the case may demand. If only one or a 
couple of barrow-loads of this mixture be 
placed about the roots, its appreciation will 
be shown both by the character of the wood 
and fruit produced the following season. If 
the Roil is at all dry, a thorough watering 
should be given as soon as the roots are all 
covered in. This will effectually settle the 
soil about the roots, and after the water has 
drained away and the soil firm enough to 
tread upon, complete the filling in and mulch 
the surface. 

It is, of course, rather too early to com¬ 
mence operations, but as the borders are now j 
becoming cleared of whatever the crop they I 
have carried may be, there will be nothing in 
this direction to act as a hindrance when the , 
time does arrive. We prefer the early or 1 
middle part of October (according to the 
nature of the season) for this kind of work, | 
as the foliage does not then become too 
greatly distressed in the case of a tree being 
lifted outright, either for replanting in the 
same position or transference 
to another part of the garden. 

In the meantime, the compost 
mentioned above should be got 
ready, and either kept covered 
or put in an open shed till re¬ 
quired. No delay will then 
occur when it is wanted, and 
while touching on this point 
the fact must be borne in mind 
that for lifting to be success¬ 
ful, everything in connection 
with it must not only be skil¬ 
fully done, but with prompti¬ 
tude, and the shorter the 
period that elapses between its 
commencement and completion 
in each individual case, the 
greater the chance of the 
operation proving a success.] 

SOME EARLY PEARS. 

Of really good varieties of 
early Pears there are but few. 

When I say good, I mean not 
only as regards quality of 
flesh, but keeping qualities 
also, because what is the use 
of a Pear if it will not con¬ 
tinue a week or a fortnight in- 

good condition after it is first 
ripe? Unfortunately, none of 
the very early varieties possess 
that property, not even when 
gathered from the trees at varying intervals. 
Doyenne d’Ete, Citron des Carmes, and 
Beurre GifTard decay almost before they are 
eatable, and Jargonelle is but little better, 
yet it is a little, as, by gathering at intervals 
of a few days^ the season of use can be 
lengthened. Williams’ Bon Chretien is the 
first early variety of any value in this respect, 
as it will keep with care for a fortnight after 
it is fully ripe. The best of all, I think, is 
Beurre do l’Assomption, which comes into 
season simultaneously with Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, but keeps in a cool place for about 
a month after coming into use, and is always 
of good quality. Tho variety Beurre Gou 
bault, which we figure to-day, belongs to the 
early ripening varieties, and is of first rate 
quaiity when gathered and eaten in the nick 
of time ; but its flavour soon deteriorates after 
the period of full ripening has been leached. 
This Pear was raised by M. Goubaulr, a 
nurseryman, at Angers in 1842. T. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Working Apples and Pears on dwarfing 

stocks. -What kinds of Apples and Tears do you 
most favour for grafting on to Paradise and Quince 
etocks? My soil is heavy. What do you think of 
Tom Putt. Bramley’s Seedling, Warner’s King, Lord 
SufTk-ld, Bismarck, Peas good’s Non-such. for Apples; 
and Souvenir du Con pres, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Emile d’Heyst, for Pcjmh^—TOM. 

[As you have ncAdoete^et nn-wlkj* to graft 
Apples and Pear\^JiVJ>efit WiltmJs to ob¬ 


tain them at once if possible, and get them 
planted in good soil, and in rows 2 feet apart. 
One thousand stocks is a large order, as nur¬ 
serymen usually get their stocks from France, 
where their preparation for the British mar¬ 
ket is a specialty. Then, budding in the 
autumn of next yoar is likely to be far more 
successful than grafting in April, as in the 
spring not only would the stocks, even if 
planted soon, not have formed many roots, 
but you would want at least 6 inches of Apple 
or Pear shoot for every graft, whereas in 
August, when the stocks have become well- 
rooted and full of sap, only a bud from a 
branch is needed for each stock, and a stout 
young shoot might supply numerous good 
buds. The bud union is also more perfect 
than is the graft union, and the work is less. 
If you graft., you must obtain quantities of 
well-seasoned shoots of each variety to be 
worked not. later than next month. Have 
them tied into separate bundles and named, 
then laid in on a shaded border, with the bot¬ 
toms of the shoots buried 6 inches to 7 inches 
deep in the ground, to keep them moist and 
fresh, yet dormant. In grafting, exceed¬ 
ing care is needed to ensure that in each 
case at least one side of the scion’s bark and 
one side of the stock’s bark come into close 
contact. If that lye not so, then failure re¬ 
sults. Each graft has to be securely tied in, 



Pear Beurr6 Goubault. 


and then the entire joint coated over with 
clay or grafting wax in a liquid state. Bud¬ 
ding is a very simple process. As to varieties 
of Apples and Pears, nurserymen work prac¬ 
tically all on Paradise and Quince stocks; 
still, strong growers, such as Blenheim Pip¬ 
pin, Warner’s King, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Reinette du Canada, Wellington, Cox^s 
Pomona, Peasgood’6 Nonsuch, Beauty of 
Kent, Annie Elizabeth, and other strong 
growers do better on the Paradise than on 
the Crab, unless the trees are to be standards. 
On Grass, we should not recommend Tom 
Putt for your purpose. Of Pears on the 
Quince, get Williams’ Bon Chretien, Sou¬ 
venir du Congres, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Beurre Diel, Doyenne 
du Comice, and Beurre Clairgeau. All these 
varieties produce fine fruits when well culti¬ 
vated, and should meet with good sale in the 
market.] 

Vines and Peaches in the same house.—1 

should be obliged if, through jour columns, you 
would give me some advice sis to turning a green¬ 
house to account? The house in question faces 
south, is 30 feet long by about 10 feet wide. It is a 
lean-to house, about 10 feet high at the back, und 
4 feet 6 inches in front. On the north side there is 
a border 2 feet wide, the path i.s 3 feet C inches wide, 
and there are pipes along the other side of the path. 
There is a Ro^e on the back wall, near the door, and 
a Vine nnd Mnn'chal Kiel Rose occupy about half 
the roof spa.ee. What I should like to do would be 
utilise the rest of the house for Peaches or other 
fruits, and. as the Grapes ripen without heat, I 
should prefer, on the score of expense, to dispense 


with heat—in fact, I suppose Peaches would do bettor 
without it. Can you give me any assistance in carry¬ 
ing out my idea, and tell me the best varieties of 
Peaches or Nectarines for a cool-house?—M. 

[The growing of Vines and Peaches in the 
same house seldom results in success, as the 
treatment necessary for the one is seldom 
suited to the other; but, being anxious to 
assist you bo far as it lies in our power to do 
so, wo first of all throw out a suggestion, 
which, if adopted, will simplify matters very 
much, and render the object you aim at more 
easy of attainment. This is to partition off 
the portion of the house you have at disposal, 
so that the Vine and Peaches will then be 
independent of each other, and each receive 
the treatment peculiar to its needs. You 
mention that half of the house can be spared 
for the purpose you have in view. Can you 
not make the length 18 feet or 20 feet instead 
of 15 feet? because the latter would really 
only give sufficient space to accommodate one 
tree trained under the roof glass. By adding 
the additional 3 feet or 5 feet, you coula 
find room for two trees, a Peach and a Nec¬ 
tarine, as each would then have a training 
space or trellis area equal to 99 square feet 
and 110 square feet respectively. You could 
also make a kind of orchard-house of it; but 
it would not accommodate more than five 
trees in pots or tubs, and these you would 
have to plunge in the border. In that case 
you could utilise the back wall by training 
one or two trees on it, but you would, we 
think, gain the more satisfactory results by 
planting two trees in the front border, and 
training them on a trellis under the roof. 
You would eventually lose the training space 
on the back wall in this event, it is true, but 
what you would gain by giving up the whole 
of roof area for the purpose would more than 
compensate you for this. You could, of 
course, make use of the back wall until such 
time as the trees overshadow it, for Tomatoes, 
or you may plant a Peach and Nectarine pro¬ 
visionally. We should advise you to retain 
the hot-water pipes, as a little warmth when 
the trees are in flower is always beneficial, 
and often saves the crop in cold and frosty 
weather. Should you find the above agree¬ 
able to your views, you will need a border 
in which to plant the trees the full length of 
the house, 2 feet 6 inches deep and 4 feet 
6 inches wide, to start with. This can be 
added to as required afterwards by instal¬ 
ments. A good Peach and Nectarine would 
be Royal George and Lord Napier. If you 
elect to plant these fruits against the back 
wall, Hardwick Seedling Nectarine and Stir¬ 
ling Castle Poach would be two suitable 
varieties.] 

Trult-trees for various positions.—I should 

he most grateful for your advice as to: (1) Three 
best standard Tears for cooking? (2) Six best I’lum.’i 
for west wall? (3) Three best Tears for a south wall? 
The soil is heavy loam— 3 feet deep—resting on chalk. 
On what stock should the Pears be worked?—(R ev.) 
11. V. Elliott. 

[(1) Three standard Pears for cooking: 
Gilogil, Bellisime d’Hiver, and Catillac. 
(2) Six Plume for west wall: Early Prolific, 
Early Transparent Gage, Kirkc’s, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Jefferson, and Late Trans¬ 
parent. If we have named too many dessert 
varieties, strike out the last-named on list 
and substitute Belgian Purple for it. Green 
Gage is not named, as Early Transparent Gage 
is a sure cropper, and is very richly flavoured 
if allowed to become thoroughly ripe before 
being gathered. All of the above varieties 
are all that can be desired for cooking. (3) 
Pears for a soutli wall : Beurre Superfin, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Glou Morceau; all to 
be on Quince stock, the border to be mulched 
every summer with manure, and watered 
whenever necessary. When the trees have 
become established, top-drees the border late 
in autumn each year with good and suitable 
compost. The object in doing all this is to 
encourage the formation of an abundance of 
roots near to.the surface. Then, with the 
aid of frequent applications of water, you 
should not have the least difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing fruits of the finest quality. The varieties 
named are of the highest excellence, parti¬ 
cularly the last-named, when given the pro¬ 
tection of a wall. Mix plenty of lime rubbish 
with the soil before planting the Plums, and 
lift the roots if the trees make _£oo much 
growth each autumn until fertility is 
uulucfdJ k ^MAMnAiriLi 
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Rosea for cool greenhouse.— Can you recom¬ 
mend me one or more Roses to grow in a cool green¬ 
house? They need not be climbers. A bush plant of 
Niphctos already there does splendidly, but the 
blooms hang down, and i want Roses which hear erect 
blooms, and of a soft pink, suffused with yellow at 
the base, if possible.—W. H. Mason. 

[As you are able to grow that somewhat 
delicate Rose Niphetoa so well, you would 
certainly be successful with some of the beau¬ 
tiful Hybrid Teas. These are the best to pro¬ 
duce their blossoms upon erect stems, al¬ 
though there are some lovely Tea Roses that 
possess this quality. Varieties approaching 
the shade of colour you desire would be : 
Antoine Rivoire, Killarney, Frau Ernst 
Borsig, Dean Hole, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Mme. Leon Pain, Marquise de Sinety, and 
Mme. Jules Grolez. These are the nearest 
in tint to the colours desired.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

ROSES. 

ROSA LAEVIGATA. 

This superb single white Rose is, when 
seen at its best, one of the handsomest of 
its race. It was introduced from China in 
1759, and has been extensively naturalised 
in various parts of the WDrld. It is prob¬ 
ably owing to this fact that it is known 
by a larger number of synonyms than any 
other member of the genus Rosa. Its 
specific name of laevigata was adopted in 
1803 by Michaux, who met with it in 
Georgia, where it had been grown for 
about twenty years, and where it had 
ascended to the tops of the loftiest trees. 
It was there known as the Cherokee Rose. 
It had also been naturalised in many parts 
of India, in Madeira, in the West Indies, 
and in other dis'tant portions of the globe. 


1 able, for but few degrees of frost are gene¬ 
rally experienced during the winter. This 
l Rose is planted beneath a narrow balcony, 
which is about twelve feet above the ground 
level, and which it has completely covered 
1 with its growths. It has ascended to the 
eaves of the house, a height of about 
thirty-five feet, and its greatest spread is 
I over forty feet. The plant is generally in 
full bloom towards the end of May, and 
then, with hundreds of expanded blossoms, 
i presents a lovely picture. The flowers are 
I very large, averaging inches across, 

i while blooms six inches in diameter are not 
I uncommon. Its flowers are of euch a size 
I that it has often been supposed to be a 
i large-flowered Clematis by those unversed 
| in garden lore. 

Its flowering is largely dependent on the 
I season. In some years it commences it6 
I display in April, but, in the present season, 
it was fully two months later — doubtless, 
owing to last year’s damp and gloomy 


sheet of bloom in February, and Casuarina 
quadrivalvis, Embothrium coccineum, Fre- 
montia caifornica, and LeDnotie Leonurus 
are in the best of health, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums remain in the open unharmed 
through the whole year ; but even in spots 
less favoured climatically, where a high 
south wall can be utilised, this Rose may 
well be tried. The ordinary Camellia Rose, 
R. sinica, even when grown by the side of 
the subject of this note, bears flewers that 
are considerably smaller. R. gigantea, 
which was brought out in 3888, and was 
written of as being a splendid and most 
decorative Rose, lias been an absolute 
failure in the open, for, of the many plants 
known to me, not one has flowered. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Roses In heavy clay soil.—1 am 

thinking of planting some Rose-trees in my garden. 
The soil is a heavy clay. Would it be advisable to 
drain the part intended for them by putting in old 
mortar, brickbats, etc., after the manner of planting 
fruit-trees, afterwards adding manure and soil in the 
usual way?— Rose, Chester. 

[You would do well to drain the land where 
you propose to plant the Rose-trees, unless 
there happens to be a good falL to a ditch. 
Some broken bricks and old mortar rubbish 
placed at the bottom of the trenches will 
usually be effectual. Roses dislike anything 
like stagnant water near their roots. Some 
burnt clay or burnt garden refuse mixed with 
upper soil would also be very beneficial in 
keeping the clay in a good condition, and 
manure should be liberally added. It is a 
good plan to prepare a nice mixture of 
fine soil to put immediately upon the roots 
of the Roses when planting. This runs in 
among the fine roots, and they very soon lay 
hold of it. It should consist of fine sifted 
loam two parts, leaf-soil one part, well-de¬ 
cayed one-year-old manure one part, and 
bone-meal one part. Should you be unable 
to obtain leaf-soil, it can be omitted.] 


The Cherokee Rose (Rosa laevigata). 


Besides being known as R. laevigata, this 
Rose is also styled R. sinica, which 
Nicholson, in the “Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing,” holds to be the correct specific title, 
and, on the Riviera, it very generally goes 
by the name of the Camellia Rose (R. 
camelliaeflora) from the structure of its 
flowers. It is but natural that, owing to its 
wide distribution, many seedling forms 
should have appeared which vary consider¬ 
ably in merit. Qne of the finest forms, 
probably, is that figured in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. The plant was 6ent as a 
rooted cutting from Abfcotabad, in North¬ 
west India, about seventeen years ago. It 
was planted at the front of a house over¬ 
looking the mouth of the river Dart, and 
facing south-west. It is completely pro¬ 
tected from north and east winds by a 
steep, wooded hill that rises immediately 
behind the house, but is open to the south 
and west. The soil imwhich it is trowing 
is light and stony.t ThiyiiLilfleJjl^ndi- 
tions are, certainly^excejniomwS favour- 


summer. Even when out of bloom, R. 
ltevigata is by no means unattractive, since 
its glossy, polished foliage is practically 
evergreen. Many plants of this Rose have 
been raised from cuttings, but these have 
never made satisfactory growth. It is, 
however, quite another matter when it is 
grafted on the R. polyantha stock, when it 
makes astonishing growth, shoots twelve 
feet in length being often produced in a 
season. Miss Willmott has had this Rose 
at Tresserve for some years, and she tells 
me that it is doing splendidly. It, doubt¬ 
less, enjoys a warm site, and one would not 
advocate an attempt at its culture being 
made in the colder districts of England, but 
in the milder portions of our island it might 
well be tried on south walls. The condi¬ 
tions that obtain at Kingswear, South 
Devon, where the plant in question is 
growing, are admittedly rarely found in 
this country, for the climate is so mild that 
Mesembryanthemuras remain unprotected 
through the winter, Acacia dealbata is a 


Pillar Roses.—(1) Some climbing Roses are de¬ 
scribed as specially suited for pillars. What is the 
quality which makes them so? Is it hardiness or 
manner of growth? If manner of growth, what is the 
special feature they must have? (2) Last year I 
erected five pillars, 10 feet high, and planted Dorothy 
Perkins, Crimson Rambler, Coupe d’H£h«S Wm. Allan 
Richardson, and Ards Pillar beneath. The first three 
have grown 6 feet high, but Wm. Allan Richardson 
and Ards Pillar have only grown about 2 feet. Have 
these Roses not energy enough to clothe pillars of so 
great a height? (3) 1 intend erecting other five pil¬ 
lars, each 10 feet high. Would the Waltham climbers 
be suitable for them—I mean, one, two, and three? 
Would you name a white Rose and a red Rose (per¬ 
petual bloomers and good autumnals), suitable for 
clothing pillars of the height named? Would Reiue 
Marie Henrietta be suitable for such a pillar?— 
W. W. S. 

[(1) Roses usually described as best for 
pillars arc capable of making a pyramidal 
rather than a rambling growth. Of course, 
much depends upon the mode of training and 
pruning. A pillar Rose i6 considered best 
when it has a good, full base, tapering to a 
point, although we do not favour anything 
that borders on the unnatural. We would 
rather see a pillar Rose well clothed with 
growths, but without the least suspicion of 
training, the stake or pole merely being used 
to afford support to the growths. Some of 
the Wichuraiana forms make ideal pillar 
Roses, for growth is both dense and yet slen¬ 
der. The variety Sw^theart is a perfect 
pillar Rose. (2) Both Wm. Allen Richardson 
and Aids Pillar are unfitted for 10-feet pil¬ 
lars, or. if planted, they would not attain that 
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height for 6ome time. Gardenia would have 
been a better pillar Rose than W. A. Richard¬ 
son, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg or Ruby 
Queen better than Ards Pillar. This latter 
is of a lovely colour, but should only be at¬ 
tempted as a 6-fcet to 7-feet pillar. (3) Wal¬ 
tham Climber No. 1 would be a good sort to 
plant for your new pillars of 10 feet in height. 
The other two we cannot recommend. Reine 
Marie Henriette is a grand Rose, and makes 
an effective pillar Rose. For a white variety 
to grow this height, that is also an autumn 
bloomer, you could not surpass Mine. Alfred 
Carriere.] 

Bose for south-west border - In a border 
(sandy soil), 3 feet li inches wide, against a south¬ 
west wall, I want to plant Hoses. On the wall itself 
1 am putting Austrian and Persian Briers. Would 
China Roses do on this border and make a show all 
the summer, or would Scotch Reset or Irish Roses do 
better?—M. Fairlie. 


[China or Monthly Roses would certainly 
be the host tribe to plant in order to keep up 
a (supply of blossom all the summer and 
autumn. You could mingle with them some 
of the China Tea Roses—that is, varieties 
such a* Betty Berkeley, etc—that have a 
close affinity to the true Monthlies, and the 
lovely dwarf, free-flowering Poly ant-ha Roses 
could also be employed in conjunction with 
those named. Scotch Roses would riot- be at 
all suitable, as they would only bloom in May. 
Some of the Irish single Roses would bo very 
beautiful, and thev are very continuous in 
their blossoming. We think you are not well 
advised in using such a wall for Austrian and 
Persian Briers exclusively, for in their case 
they only blossom once, and that early in 
June. Such Rases would be much better 
located in a part of the garden where they 
will not be an eyesore during the time they 
are out of bloom. You could select some 
beautiful Roses for this south-west wall from 
the strong-growing and free-flowering Teas 
and Noisettes, and they would harmonise 
more with the border of China Rases.] 

Roses badly mildewed. -Most of my Roses have 
been badly mildewed this summer. 1 have put sul 
phur on to them several times, but. it seems to have 
done no good. What steps can I take to prevent its 
returning next .summer? Must all the leaves be 
cleared away and burnt this autumn? Is there any 
harm in leaving manure on the beds? I have been 
told that this is a cause of mildew.—G. G. 

[This has been a bad year for mildew, cs- 
pecially after the first blooming; but plants 
that- were then badly affected are almost en¬ 
tirely exempt from it now. We think you 
need not fear the return another year, ns it 
is not always that Roses badly affected one 
season become so another. It is more a con¬ 
dition of the foliage, ns mildew spores are 
always present to fasten on the foliage and 
wood if they are in a soft condition, which 
favours the growth of the mildew. It would 
be a wise precaution to cut off as much of the 
mildewed foliage and growth as you can and 
burn it. And the dead leaves on the ground 
should also be burnt. In pruning, prune 
hard, and burn the prunings. Next season 
be prepared to syringe the plants with car¬ 
bolic soap solution immediately a few 6potR 
of mildew are seen, and keep this up every 
few days. Lifebuoy soap, \ bar to 3 gallons 
of soft water, is a capital article, and has 
been known to keep the mildew in abeyance. 
The manure should be removed, we think, 
so that the soil may be well aerated during 
the winter. Heavy dressings and waterings 
with manure certainly encourage mildew.] 

Boses for two round beds.—I have two large 
round beds cut in turf, 11!J feet and £>4 feet in 
diameter. How many Roses should I plant, in each, 
and what sorts would most closely till the beds and 
(lower for the longest time?—L. B. 


[The bed that is 12^ feet in diameter would 
take about three dozen bushes, and the one 
9.J feet in diameter two dozen bushes. If your 
desire is for a display of colour for a long 
period, you should make a selection either 
from the China or Monthly Roses, or from the 
freest-flowering of the Hybrid Tea group ; but 
if you prefer quality of blossom, then the 
better sorts of this latter group should be 
selected. Of the former type a good selec¬ 
tion would be Fabvier. Laurette Messimy, 
Mme. Eugene Rosal, Com tome do Cavla, 
Queen Mali, Charlotte Klemm, Camoene, 
Marquise de Salisbury, Edu Meyer, Eearlate, 
and Mme. Pernet Bucher. Those flowering 

freely and giving .* 

Mine. Abel Chnten« 


soer, Liberty, Mme. Leon Pain, Caroline Tes- 
tout, Earl of Warwick, Antoine Rivoire, 
General MaeArthur, Gustav Grunerwald, 
Joseph Hill. Konigin Carola, Lady Ashtown, 
Paul Lode, Mme. Edrnee Metz, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Princo de Bulgarie, etc.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING VARIETIES AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 

The first show of the present season was held 
at the Crystal Palace, under the auspices of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 7th and 
8 th last, and was an unqualified success. The 
whole of one of the transepts was well filled 
with an interesting display. The free-flower¬ 
ing early border kinds, the majority of which 
were grown without disbudding, predomi¬ 
nated. Growers from across the Tweed were 
much to the fore with superb examples, set 
up in huge bunches of attractive kinds. 
These northern growers appear to understand 
the art of staging much better than their mid¬ 
land or southern rivals, and to this must be 
largely attributed the effective display which 
they made on this occasion. Unfortunately, 
several of theso growers were disqualified be¬ 
cause they exceeded the limits in the size of 
the bunch as laid down in the schedule of 
prizes. The limit allowed by the society is 
eighteen inches; but in most cases the 
bunches shown were fully 2 feet in diameter. 
It is a matter for regret that they did not 
conform to the conditions laid down, and 
they had to suffer in consequence. Everyone 
will admit that, unless such rules be rigidly 
observed, the staging of unduly large bunches 
must become a hardship to the small grower, 
who sometimes may have difficulty in finding 
sufficient flowers to make up a satisfactory 
bunch. Apart from this unfortunate inci¬ 
dent, we must, compliment our northern 
growers on the beauty of their display. 
We were struck with the large, full 
flowers, even although disbudded, that they 
set up in their bunches. 

Among the noteworthy kinds we may men¬ 
tion : Diana, a Jeep bronzy-orange, shaded 
gold, large full flower; Dolly Prince, pure 
white, and of pleasing form; Elstob Yellow, 
a deep yellow sport from Horace Martin, and 
rather better than the last-mentioned variety 
in several respects ; Fee Japonaise, a lovely 
creamy white flower; Goaeher’s Crimson, 
still one of the prettiest crimson flowers, and 
invaluable as a border plant. We were much 
impressed with the beauty of a mauve pink 
flowered variety named Hector; this appears 
to develop on long stems without any trouble 
whatever, and the flowers, being of drooping 
form, are most attractive; Improved Masse 
is a beautiful rosy-lilac flower, a great ad 
vance upon its prototype, and rather earlier 
than that variety; the flowers are large, and 
the plant is of easy culture ; Mrs. A. Willis is 
a yellow, shaded red, sport from Mme. C. 
Perrier. It is a profuse flowering plant, and 
ideal for border culture. The beauty of the 
reddish-bronze flowers of Nina Blick stood 
out conspicuously from among other sorts of 
a similar colour; Perlc Chalillonaise is a very 
chaste sort, the handsome sprays of blossoms 
of a creamy-white, shaded rose-pink colour, 
being conspicuous; Polly still maintains its 
reputation as being a most consistent sort, 
its large flowers of a deep orange colour being 
in evidence in many instances. Roi dcs 
Blancs is undoubtedly one of the daintiest 
and purest of the white free-flowering Japan¬ 
ese kinds; several excellent exhibits of this 
variety were staged by growers from all quar¬ 
ters, and in every case it appeared to bo con¬ 
sistently good. Rosie is a large flower of a 
terra-cotta colour, that is ideal as a plant for 
border culture, although not quite so attrac¬ 
tive when set up in bunches. Tapis d’Or is 
a variety of recent introduction, of a bril¬ 
liant golden-yellow colour, and, to be seen at 
its best, it is necessary to partially disbud 
the sprays. Wells’ Masse is the best of the 
white sports from Mme. Marie Masse. In 
the early part of the season the flowers are 
slightly shaded blush. It is a profuse 
bloomer, however, which is a great point in 
its favour. Lillie <sti 11 maintains its position 


as one of the best sorts of a pearl-pink colour; 
the flowers are developed on a sturdy habit 
of growth. The richest yellow we saw in the 
show is a variety named Maggie. The flowers 
are developed on plants with a dwarf, sturdy 
habit; it is also very free-flowering. Sally 
bears flowers of medium size and pleasing, 
compact form, the colour in this case being a 
distinct shade of rcse-pink, tipped gold. 
Blush Beauty, 6een in some stands, is a flower 
of a pleasing shade of blush, the flowers 
borne in profusion on plants with a good 
habit. Caledonia, which some growers think 
is identical with Parisiana, is quite distinct 
as a plant; it must, however, be admitted 
that the form and colour of the flower are 
very similar, hut the habit of growth and the 
period of flowering are quite distinct; pure 
ivory-white is a fair description of the colour. 
Carrie is a bright, rich yellow flower, that, is 
not seen so often as on former occasions. 
Still, it is one of the best for cutting, and is a 
flower of pleasing form. James Bateman, 
rose-pink on a white ground, was repre¬ 
sented by enormous bunches of well formed 
flowers. Jimmie is a crimson-purple flower 
of large size, that is useful in the border. 
Market. White and Myehett White arc two 
beautiful pure white flowers. We prefer the 
latter, owing to its rather more pleasing 
form and the chaste character of tlie flowers; 
either variety, however, deserves a place in 
the gardens of those who want pure white 
flowers. Mme. Marie Masse appears to be 
losing its constitution; still, there were a few 
very excellent examples of this old lilac- 
mauve sort that commanded special atten¬ 
tion ; Norbet Puvrez was shown in one in¬ 
stance ; we believe this is the first time it has 
been seen at the N.C.S. shows. As a Sep¬ 
tember variety, it is without an equal, and it 
is much to l>e regretted the variety is so little 
known. The colour may be described as a 
deep golden salmon, the plant not more than 
18 inches high, and beautifully branching. 

Among the new things, Ethel Blades, shown 
in one of the non-competitive groups, was 
remarkable for the richness ami brightness of 
its scarlet-crimson blossoms. It is not more 
than 3 feet in height, and the flowers arc 
borne in stout, erect sprays; Horace Martin 
is a fine piece of rich, bright yellow colour, 
and there were many instances in which this 
fine old variety was represented in good form. 
Some growers have a weakness for Roi dcs 
Jaunes, quite a distinct flower from the last- 
mentioned variety, and the colour is a pleas¬ 
ing shade of bright yellow'. The flowers are 
large, and we have no doubt it w ill be popu¬ 
lar with those who like disbudded blossoms. 

Of the Pompon sorts there was a goodly 
number, although not so many as in former 
years. The more striking kinds, which were 
set up in handsome sprays, were Bronze 
Bride, bronze; Alice Butcher, red. shaded 
orange; Mme. E. Lefort, orange and amber; 
White St. Grout’s, and St. Crout’s. the latter 
a pretty lilac-pink flower ; Anastasia, a light 
purple; Fibcrta, canary yellow; Piercy’s 
Seedling, orange-yellow ; ’and a few others, 
each of which contributed to make a pleasing 
display. E. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Flora.— At this season 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums are very 
useful in the open-air garden. Flora is a 
beautiful yellowy having an nbundanco of 
medium-sized flowers on a stiff wiry stem. 
It grows from 1$ feet to 2 feet high, is very 
hardy and very free-growing. Groups of this 
and other kinds, from 2 feet to 3 feet across, 
mixed with other autumn things, are meet 
effective. I have found this type of 
Chrysanthemum most useful when grown in 
the reserve garden till nearly in bloom. The 
plants can be lifted with good balls, and 
placed between Imrdy plants that have 
bloomed early. If given a good watering, 
they do not suffer. They can also be lifted 
and potted for house furnishing, and I have 
found them helpful in grouping-. Large 
plants treated thus can be need to brighten up 
dull corners, and last a good time, costing 
but little to producel | Some vears ago this 
kind found much favour for filling window- 
hr --'v o'rcLbndon, espcciiiilv in (fit* West end. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM OLIVIA. 

This very distinct hybrid was obtained by 
crossing Cypripedium tonsum with C. 
niveum. In form the flower most resembles 
C. tonsum, but of a shade of ivory-white 
slightly tinged with rose. The foliage is 
handsomely tessellated in the same way as 
that of the well-known species C. Lawrence- 
anum, and the garden hybrid, C. marmoro- 
phyllum. When exhibited by Messrs. Low 
at the R.H.S. on August 9th, 1898, it received 
an award of merit from the Orchid commit¬ 
tee. Fortunately, the plant has a robust 
constitution, being as easily grown and pro¬ 
pagated as the popular C. insigne and it6 
numerous varieties. It thrives well when 
placed on the shady side of the East Indian- 
house or amongst ordinary stove plants that 
are kept moist and always well shaded from 
the sun. If grown in a very light position 
the plants frequently lose many leaves, and 
the tender young foliage suffers from small 
yellow thrips and other insect pests. On 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 

In Messrs. Clark’s nursery at Dover, I was 
recently struck with two beautiful, though 
widely dissimilar plants—Gilia coronopifolia, 
and Solanum Seaforthianum. 

Gilia coronopifolia is a half hardy 
biennial, that received an A. M. from the 
R. II. S. in 1906, and was sent out in seed 
for the first time (I believe) Inst spring. It 
was growing, much after the manner and 
habit of an annual Larkspur, on a bit of , 
6teep, sunny slope, making a perfect blaze | 
of glorious colour, clear scarlet with a 6almon 
dash. The charm lies partly in this rather 
unusual colour, partly in its contrast with 
feathery, deep-green foliage, partly in the 
neat erect growth, and partly in the waxen 
texture of the Heath-like flowers. It is cer¬ 
tainly a plant to take pains with and make 
haste to obtain some young plants in pots, 
which will live in frames through the winter, 



Cypripedium Olivia. 


warm, sunny days the plant delights in a 
gentle spraying overhead with tepid, soft , 
water. Plenty of water at the root is neces- J 
sary at all times. The plant should not be 
left long in a pot-bound condition, the pre¬ 
sent time being very suitable for repotting. 
It is advisable to afford ample pot room, and 
good drainage is essential, always allowing 
less for well-rooted specimens, and extra 
drainage for those plants which may have but 
few roots, about a quarter of the depth of 
the pot being the minimum. Use a compost 
of rough, fibrous peat, yellow fibrous loam, 
and chopped, fresh Sphagnum Moss, in about 
equal proportions, with a free addition of 
finely-broken crocks, the whole being well 
mixed together. Pot the plant with 
moderate firmness, but not so hard as to pre¬ 
vent water from passing freely through the 
compost. It is not necessary to elevate the 
plant above the rim of the pot, as is often 
advocated. If kept a trifle below the rim, it 
will thrive equally well. 


Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, 3§d.) for VoIume^X^IX. are now 
and may be had of all ne'pageiitsv or o: 

Usher, post free, for 2s. 



and go out in late March or April into the 
border. The other notable plant, 

Solanum Seaforthianum, Messrs. Clark 
inform me, is very difficult to propagate, and 
I am anxious to know where it can be ob¬ 
tained. Perhaps some of your readers could 
tell me. It is an absolutely ideal plant for 
pillars or an arcli in a fairly warm green¬ 
house, and is far more beautiful than 
Solanum Wendlandi, of a most free flowering 
habit and exceedingly graceful. Its delicate 
slender growths were one mass of blossom ; 
a myriad pendulous heads of thickly clustered 
flowers of a delightful shade of blue-mauve. 
It is not, apparently, at all an overpowering 
grower, though it was a healthy and generous 
plant. It should last well if planted in a 
good-sized box, thus being the kind of plant 
most valuable to owners of moderate-sized 
single greenhouses, wdiere quality comes 
before quantity, and the usual run of green¬ 
house-climbers, Tacsonias and so on, are too 
rampant. A white Lapageria in another of 
the houses was a perfect sight, the num¬ 
ber and quality of its flowers being, I should 
think, unequalled. One is accustomed to 
see the flowers hang singly, or at most, in 


pairs. Here they were in great clusters, and 
the terminal bunches were especially fine. 
The roots were in a square, stone pit, in 
lumpy peat soil, and judging by the number 
of grand layers that were being, and had 
been, obtained from the plants (two), it 
was deservedly a considerable source of 
profit. M. L. W. 


CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI. 

This short-lived greenhouse plant is one of 
the most beautiful of all the members of the 
Pea family. The flowers, which are largo 
and of a rich crimson colour, with a black 
blotch at the base of the standard, are pro¬ 
duced in clusters on the trailing branches, 
which are clothed with pinnate silky glaucous 
foliage. The plant is seen at its best when 
grown in suspended baskets, from which the 
long, slender growths are allowed to hang 
down. Although such a gem, this plant is 
seldom met with in cultivation, which, no 
doubt, arises from the fact that it is some¬ 
what difficult to manage, as, when grown on 
its own roots, it is very liable to damp off, 
especially in a young state. ThiB difficulty, 
however, is overcome by grafting the seed¬ 
lings when very young on to equally young 
seedlings of the Bladder Senna (Colutea 
arborescens). The seeds of the latter are 
sown the first week in August, and, as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, they are 
potted singly into thumb-pots of light soil 
and kept close and shaded for a few days. 
The seeds of the Clianthus are sown a week 
later, and by the time they are up and the 
cotyledons unfolded, the Colutea seedlings 
have become established in the soil. They 
are then in the right condition for grafting, 
the method adopted being the wedge graft— 
that is, the stock is split with a sharp, thin- 
bladed knife, dividing the cotyledons for 
about half an inch down the stem. The baby 
Clianthus is then cut off at the base, and the 
stem sliced on each side to form a wedge to 
fit the incision made in the stock. It is then 
carefully inserted, and tied in place with a 
thin strand of raffia or knitting-cotton, care 
being taken not to make the tie too tight. 
The plants being so small and tender, The 
operation requires to be performed with 
care and expedition. The plants when 
grafted are placed in a close frame or under 
a bell-glass in a warm house, and kept shaded 
until the parts have become united. They 
are then gradually hardened off, and finally 
placed in a light, airy position in the green¬ 
house. By tho end of September the plants 
are ready to be potted into 3-inch pots in a 
compost of two parts loam to one part each of 
peat, leaf-soil, and sand, adding a little 
mortar rubble. In February they are ready 
to be potted into 5-inch pots, or they may be 
put at once into the baskets in which they 
are to flower. We have seen them used in 
Germany and Italy as summer bedding 
plants, and in this country they may be 
grown against a sunny wall out-of-doors. 
The plant is, to all intents and purposes, an 
annual, those which have flowered well once 
being of no use afterwards. Being found only 
in the dry, sandy districts of N.W. Australia, 
this plant requires to be very carefully 
watered at all times. In summer it requires 
to be syringed frequently to keep down red- 
spider, to which it is very subject .—The 
Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) reticulatum.— 

According to the books, this is the oldest of 
the Hippeastrums, having been introduced 
from Brazil in 1677. This is not often seen, 
which is, perhaps, to a certain extent, 
accounted for by the fact that it does not 
flower with the freedom and regularity of the 
garden hybrids of to-day. From them, too, 
it differs in several well-marked features. 
In the first place, the leaves, which are more 
or less persistent, are deep green, with an 
ivory-white midrib, and disposed in a close, 
compact manner. Next, the flowers are, as 
a rule, produced during the latter half of the 
summer, the colour being a light pink and 
white, veined with carmine. The soft tone 
of the blossoms compared with that of those 
of many garden hybrids,;renders this species 
very pleasing when in bloom. It suc&aeds 
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better when given stove treatment than under 
cooler conditions. Provided the roots keep 
healthy, the lees they are disturbed the bet¬ 
ter. This species has played a part in the 
production of a few hybrids, but they are 
now very scarce. A second species that 
blooms during the latter half of the year, 
though, generally speaking, a good deal later 
than Hippeastruin reliuulntum, is H. auli- 
cuin. This pushes up a flower-scape to a 
height of from 18 inches to 2 feet, and the 
blooms, which are of a rich scarlet tint, 
veined with crimson, are not nearly so sym¬ 
metrical ns those of the numerous garden 
varieties. For this reason it has not been 
much employed by the hybridist. This 
species may l>e successfully grown in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse. X. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora alba.— Many of the 
original species of Fuchsia and their recog¬ 
nised varieties are very beautiful, and, what 
is more, the majority of them stand out quite 
distinctly from the innumerable garden forms 
now in cultivation. The Peruvian Fuchsia 
corymbiflora, with long, pendulous clusters 
of rosy-scarlet blossoms, is a well-known 
s[>ecies, and a very handsome one. It is 
seen at its best when it has attained the 
dimensions of a fair-sized shrub, hence it is 
not suited for growing as small plants for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse, but for 
larger structures, and also for training to 
roofs or pillars much can be said in its 
favour. An old, yet at the same time un¬ 
common, variety that one occasionally meets 
with is alba, in which the flowers are much 
lighter coloured than those of the original 
form. In the case of alba, the exterior o f 
the tube is white, and the reflexed sepals are 
of a pinkish hue, while the petals are of a 
deeper tint. Since the advent of the richly 
coloured Fuchsia triphylla, various hybrids 
have been raised between it—F. corymbiflora 
and F. fulgens. Some of them are certainly 
very distinct and beautiful. Of the different 
members of the genus Fuchsia it may be well 
said that there is scarcely a species which is 
not worth a place in most gardens. Many 
of them are, however, very difficult to obtain 
from nurseries. Especial mention may be 
made of F. dependens, F. serratifolia, and F. 
splendens, while the tiny blossoms of F. 
haeillaris, F. niicrophylla, and F. thymifolia 
are admired by many. X. 

Gloxinias grown cool. A widespread idea 
prevails that, for the successful culture of 
Gloxinias fire-heat is absolutely necessary. 
This is not the case, and in an ordinary 
groeuhouse with fire heat only till the month 
of April, I contrive to have a goodly show'. 
True, the flowers are la to in opening, com¬ 
pared with those that have been grown in a 
warmer structure, but they are none the less 
valuable on that account. Some flowers open 
in July, but the finest display occurs during 
the month of August, and frequently extends 
throughout September. Briefly, it may be 
said that these Gloxinias are given the eame 
treatment as Tuberous Begonias. To raise 
Gloxinias from seed requires more heat, 
henco for this purpose one-year-old tubers are 
preferable. These can, as mixed seedlings, 
lx* purchased at a cheap rate in the spring, 
and, if carefully attended to, will last for 
years. Towards the latter part of March 
these tubers may be potted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf mould, and sand. Pols from 
3 inches to 4 inches in diameter are a very 
suitable size. Little water should be given 
at first., but the young shoots will soon push 
up, when, of course, more will be needed. 
When the pots are well furnished with roots 
the plants must be shifted into their flower¬ 
ing pots, using for the purpose those from 
5 inches to C inches in diameter, according to 
the vigour of the plants. At that time they 
may be grown either in the greenhouse or 
cold-frame, but under whatever conditions 
they are placed the plants must be 6haded 
from bright sunshine. Under this cool treat¬ 
ment the immunity of the Gloxinia from in 
s‘ct pe3ts is very noticeable. In the w inter 
the tubers must be kept dry and in a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 45 degs.—X. 

Arlstolochia clegans.— For clothing the 
roof of a warm greenhouse, especially if it is 
not a particularly lo£t*<structiire, this Aristo- 
lochi.a is very destfable,-as i* ^.lunu, with 


great freedom, and the quaint markings of 
the flowers are seen to advantage when 
closely inspected, which is only possible when 
the roof is moderately low. It is a plant of 
quick growth, the slender twining shoots 
being clothed with heart-shaped leaves, each 
about three inches across, and of a rather 
light-green tint. The flowers, which hang 
suspended on long slender stems, have the 
curved tube common to many Aristolochiae. 
This tube suddenly expands iut-o a shallow 
cup-like flower, which is on the outside, 
whitish veined with purple, while the interior 
is of a rich purplish brown, with irregular 
white marks disposed in a peculiar network 
like manner. It is just now flowering freely 
and has been so for a long time. This Aris- 
tolocliia can be readily struck from cuttings, 
and plants obtained in thus way flower while 
quite young. It grows readily in an ordin¬ 
ary potting mixture of loam, peat, or leaf 
mould and sand. Large plants may IxTgrown 
in pots or planted out in a small prepared 
bed, a practice followed in the ease of many 
climbers. Artistolochia clegans is a native 
of Brazil and was introduced therefrom 
about 25 years ago. It is certainly the 
prettiest and most interesting of the small 
or medium-flowered kinds, but, of course, it 
cannot compare with the huge-flowered A. 
gigas Sturtevanti, or A. Goldieana. As a 
set-off, however, it is far more free flowering 
than these. 

Tibouchina semi-decandra. — Under the 
names of Lasiandra mac-rantha and Pleroma 
macrantha, this has long been a favourite 
in gardens. At one time it was largely grown 
into specimen plants, but now these are out 
of fashion it is not so generally met with 
as it used to be. It is, however, a very desir¬ 
able plant for clothing the end of a green¬ 
house, or for training to the roof thereof. 
In the greenhouse—No. 4, at Kew, it is just 
now very beautiful, the plant, which fur¬ 
nishes an entire end of this structure, being 
plentifully sprinkled with its large, saucer- 
shaped, violet-purple blossoms. This is the 
typical species, which is more vigorous in 
growth than a variety known as floribunda, 
which used to be tho more popular kind for 
growing into bush form. Though this Tibou 
china is often regarded as a warm-house 
plant, the specimen at Kew shows that it 
will thrive perfectly in the greenhouse. It 
is, perhaps, the finest of all the South 
American Mclustomads, and it is certainly 
one of the most amenable to cultivation. The 
beautiful IMeroma clegans, which was at one 
time looked upon as a likely rival, has now 
almost disappeared from gardens. 

The Bridal Wreath (F nuicoH raniosa).— 
This plant deserves a place in tho greenhouse 
or conservatory during late summer and 
early autumn, and well repays the little 
attention necessary for its successful culture. 
The long, branching flower-spikes of the 
purest white show' to great advantage when 
mixed among scarlet or pink Begonias and a 
few early plants of Vallota purpurea. At 
times I have had 6ome little difficulty in get¬ 
ting the seed to germinate, which is the best 
way to work up a batch, although old plants 
divided at this date make good specimens for 
next season. They quickly emit new roots, 
if placed in 3-inch pots of sandy loam and 
leaf-soil, and stood in the propagating-box in 
a temperature of 55 degs. This Francoa is 
not a heat-loving plant by any means, but at 
this juncture heat assists the little plantlets 
to form roots ami get established before win¬ 
ter is with us, when an ordinary greenhouse 
or pit that is frost proof will be the most 
suitablo position until early March, when 
transfer them into pots 5£ inches or 6 inches 
in diameter, using a coarser soil, with the 
addition of a little horse-droppings or decayed 
manure rubbed up pretty small. Here in 
Devonshire we can usually winter the plants 
plunged over the rims of the pots in coal- 
ashes in cold pita of frames, but the severe 
frost of last winter ratlmr punished our stock, 
as w ell as that of Rehmnnnia ongulata. Seeds 
of Francoa, usually known ns the Bridal 
Wreath, are best sown in March or early 
April, and ns the 6eed is very small, a light 
covering of fine sand is sufficient, placing 
the pot or pan in a temperature of GO degs. 
Do not be in too great a hurry to prick off, 


unless the seedlings show signs of damping, 
but when of a convenient size to handle fill 
some seed-pans with similar soil as recom¬ 
mended above, and dibble in the plants 
3 inches asunder and place in a close pit or 
frame, and shade for a few days, until they 
get a start, when afford plenty of fresh air, 
and transfer into 3 inch or 4-inch pots before 
they get crowded, returning to the same posi¬ 
tion near to the glass for a week, when they 
may be stood out-of-doors, finally shifting 
them into their flowering pots, the size of 
which has been previously stated. J. M. B. 

Acalypha hispida (A. fcanderiana). It is 

now about ten years since wo first made the 
acquaintance of this Acalypha, and the high 
expectations then formed of it have been 
fully realised. It is totally unlike any other 
occupant of our stoves, and quite distinct 
from the rest of the Acalyplias, as they are 
nearly all remarkable for their bright lv- 
coloured leaves, whereas the foliage of this 
is of a plain green hue. The inflorescence, 
however, is striking, forming, as it does, long 
pendulous tails, as thick as one’s thumb, 
and in some cases nearly a couple of feet in 
length. They are of a bright crimson colour, 
and in consistency remind ono of the plush 
like substance known as chenillf?. Thin 
Acalypha is seen to the host advantage as 
tall plants, for then the long tails have 
ample space for their development. Propa¬ 
gation and culture arc easy, as cuttings of 
the young shoots strike root in spring with 
but little difficulty if they are placed in a 
close propagating case with a gentle bottom- 
heat. The plant is a liberal feeder, henco 
in potting, the soil should bo pretty good, 
and. as the pots get full of roots, frequent 
applications of liquid-manure are of great 
service. For grouping in the stove, a few 
tall standards present a striking and unique 
feature. Acalypha hispida would appear to 
have been long known to botanists before it 
was introduced to cultivation in European 
gardens.—X. 

Cyclamen. —It is now time to move any 
slants tliat arc in indicated structures to a 
ow span-roofed house or shelf within 2 feet 
of tho glass roof, a position where the indi¬ 
vidual flowers push up more strongly, and 
the foliage is less likely to decay from damp, 
6inec fresh air can circulate among them. 
The pols will need scrubbing, the surface 
soil cleaning over, tho drainage-hole inado 
clear, and thq structure fumigated, to destroy 
aphis, a pest this plant falls a prey to. Do 
not pull out any more flower-spikes after this 
date, as the summer occupants of our green¬ 
houses are mostly past, their best towards the 
middle of October. Stimulants of some ap¬ 
proved kind must be afforded at each water¬ 
ing, care being taken that such docs not 
reach the centre of the eorni, or many buds 
may decay, specially 60 should the weather 
remain dull and the atmosphere heavily 
charged with moisture, as at the time of pen¬ 
ning these, notes, which is more like Novem¬ 
ber weather than that of waning September. 
Seeds to supply next year’s plants will have 
been sown ere this,.and should be kept quite 
near the glass, and a moderate amount of 
fresh air admitted on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, keeping a keen eye for thrips and 
aphis. Lightly fumigating each week will 
usually keep them under. The seed lings 
need transplanting from the seed-pan in good 
time, or the leaf-stalk soon gets weak and 
long, pans being the best receptacles for 
them at this early date, a temperature vary¬ 
ing from 55 degs. to GO degs. during the night 
suiting them during the next six months. 
Give each little plant sufficient space to de¬ 
velop while in the pans, not burying the small 
bulb more than half its depth at. this and 
future puttings. A light sandy mixture of 
loamy leaf-soil w ith a dash of soot is the best 
compost until the final potting, when a little 
well-decayed cow-manure may be added. 

J. Mayne, But on, Devon. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GREEN BRIERS 
(Smilax). 

Sometimes we have applications for climbers 
for houses, pergolas and the like, and the 
writer often desires them to be evergreen, 
not an easy question as things go and not 
always a wise one, because some of the 
noblest things for wall or pergola or climb¬ 
ing are often not evergreen, such as Wistaria, 
and some of the most beautiful climbing 
shrubs. The quest of evergreen climbers is 
a serious one, and in working it out it is 
curious how often garden folk leave out 
some of their handsome evergreen ones. 
Among such arc the forms of Smilax which 
in America bear the happy name of Green 
Brier. At least two or three kinds are quite 
hardy and probably more are so. They are 
very beautiful in the form of leaf and the 


GUEVINA AVELLANA. 

This rare Chilian evergreen tree is now in 
flower in Mr. T. B. Bolitho’s garden at Green- 
way, on the River Dart. The blossoms are 
carried on erect spikes about 4 inches in 
length, each spike holding about twenty small, 
ivory-white flowers, with reflexing petals and 
protruding stamens. Although the tree, 
which is the largest known in this country, 
being 23 feet in height and 20 feet in branch- 
spread, blooms freely, the flowers make but 
little show among the great leaves, which are 
each 2 feet in length, and divided into many 
dark-green, glossy leaflets. The flowers are 
followed by fruits over 2 inches in circum¬ 
ference, which are at first green, then red, and 
finally become purple. They contain Almond 
like seeds, which are eaten in Chili and Peru, 
and are said to have a mild and somewhat 
oily taste, while in its native country, the 
fleshy envelope is made a substitute for the 
Pomegranate. The age of the tree in ques- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Erythronium Americanum. — It often hap¬ 
pens that, by reason of not taking into ac¬ 
count the variations of soil and climate, 
writers on gardening matters sometimes dog 
matise to an extent that renders their teach¬ 
ings a bit misleading. This American Dog’s 
Tooth Violet is a case in point. One of our 
best hardy plant growers says plant 8 inches 
deep in shade. The writer completely ig¬ 
nores the wide difference between soils that 
freely admit air and warmth and those that 
cake and do not readily part with superfluous 
moisture. I should be sorry to plant even 
strong-habited bulbous flowers 8 inches deep 
in heavy land verging on clay, much less 
things like this Erythronium, that have an 
element of tenderness in them. The advice 
respecting shade may be right, but 1 have 



The Greeu Drier ol North America (Smilax rotundifolia). 


colour is very good. You may see them at 
Kew and in the Cambridge garden, and occa¬ 
sionally in rich collections of amateurs like 
Canon Ellacombe; but we see them far 
too seldom ; and yet in these days of pergola 
building they would come in well, particu¬ 
larly a fine, handsome one called S. rotundi¬ 
folia and the smaller but good kind, S. has- 
tata, which wo have seen growing well even 
in London. They seem to have no particular 
wants—as we have noticed them growing in 
various soils—but the better the ground, 
naturally, the better the growth, as in this 
fine instance at Kew, where they share with 
Bamboos a well-prepared light soil. 


Hydrangea petiolaris. — This, according to 
“ S. w. Fitzherbert.” September 5th, page 395, does 
not seem to be highly attractive for blooms, whilst 
of the other plants he mentions, some are listed as 
only half-hardy— i.e., greenhouse climbers. Will some 
reader kindly tell me of a few' hardy blooming 
climbers fit for this district—eandy loam, fairly mild 
—to climb poles, not for walLt^ I have several varie¬ 
ties, but want one or twqfrnore,which ilot-^eeii 
in every garden. — E. W. 1%E vat t f 


tion is unknown, but a gardener who has 
worked on the estate for forty-four years, 
states that it was 10 feet or 12 feet high when 
he first came, so that its growth in its later 
stages is evidently slow. Numbers of layers 
have been raised from this tree, which makes 
good growth in a young state. In Mr. 
Bolitho’s garden at Trewidden, near Pen¬ 
zance, one of these is over 10 feet in height, 
and others have been given away to friends 
in Devon and Cornwall. A few seedlings 
have been raised at Trewidden, but it is by 
no means an easy plant to propagate from 
seed. Squirrels are exceedingly fond of the 
fruit, and often carry it off before it is ripe. 
It is a very rare and almost unprocurable tree, 
and, where it has been catalogued, other 
plants have been sent out for it before now. 
A few years ago, there was a plant at Kew, i 
labelled Guevina avellana, which was evi- | 
dently wrongly named. It is apparently fairly 
hardy, as Mr. Bolitho’s specimen has never 1 
sustained the slightest injury from frost. , 
S. W. Fitzherbert. i 


I seen it growing freely and flowering pro¬ 
fusely in the full sun at Wisley. 

Primula cashmeriana.— The fact that 
this has for the first time succeeded with me 
I under conditions which are commonly re¬ 
garded as extremely unfavourable, is one 
j more proof that it is impossible to lay down 
any absolute rule in hardy flower culture. 
During the last ten years I have been trying 
to make the Himalayan Primrose feel at 
homo; but, although I have given it good cul¬ 
tural care, it has behaved as it does with 
many, doing very well for a season, and then 
dwindling away to nothing. The remainder 
of my stock was planted on the north side of 
an evergreen hedge, and the plants looked so 
miserable at the beginning of the summer 
that I did not consider them worth attention, 
and they consequently became quite hidden 
by weeds. To my surprise, not one of them 
has died; on the contrary, they seem to have 
taken a fresh Wise 1 of life, and look 
thoroughly: established. This can only be 
due to the protective influence of the sur- 
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rounding vegetation. This Primula is 
affected by a kind of dry rot at the base of 
the crowns, induced, probably, by a parching 
atmosphere in summer and cold, scorching 
winds in winter. An ideal situation for it 
is in a wood or copse, where it gets filtered 
sunshine, ahd is never disturbccl, and self- 
sown plants remain where they come up. 

Leptospermum bullatitm.— In the note 
which accompanied the illustration of this 
Australian shrub in a recent number of this 
paper, I wus surprised to see it stated that it 
Dears without suffering 22 degs. of frost on 
a soil that is naturally cold and heavy. Thirty 
years ago one saw this pretty frequently in 
collections of hard-wooded plants, which in 
those days formed a feature in English gar¬ 
dens generally. It is very free-flowering, 
but the blooms are rather too fugitive for the 
trade, and I never remember to have seen it 
exhibited. Being of 6uch very easy culture, 
it is not what is commonly called a “telling ’’ 
plant in collections of hard-wooded things. 

Lilium rubellum.— Comparatively little 
grown, this bright-flowered species merits 
attention and careful culture. The hardy 
plant grower must make up his mind to 
speculate a little and take risks. In doing 
so, failures are inevitable, and these must 
be taken with as much philosophy as he can 
command. Indeed, the man who is dis¬ 
couraged by non-success is out of his element 
as a grower of hardy plants. These remarks 
apply with some force to this species, which 
in some places takes on perpetual vigour, but 
in others cannot be induced to thrive. Like 
all members of the family, it loves a certain 
amount of protection from hot sun, and fears 
cold winds. A cosy nook in or near ever¬ 
green shrubs should be chosen, and if where 
the boughs of deciduous trees overhang, so 
much the better. This Lily is a delightful 
hardy plant, and I would advise your readers 
to try a bulb or two. J. Cornhill. 

By fled. 


THE FALSE SUNFLOWER 


(IlELIOPrilS). 

The genus Heliopsis, although a small one, 
there being only some nine or ten species 
(according to eminent American authorities 
only six), presents us with one or two plants 
of real garden value which are wonderfully 
little known, but which might be more freely 
employed than they are. They have acquired 
the name of the False Sunflowers, because 
of their general resemblance to these plants 
of summer and autumn, but the best of the 
species and their varieties have some advan¬ 
tages over the perennial Sunflowere, with 
which one would infer from the popular 
name, they come into rivalry. A few 
years ago, when the taste for large annual 
Sunflowers (I do not in the least desire to 
depreciate the value of these imposing plants 
when used aright) had almost run riot, such 
a flower as the Heliopsis was held in but 
little esteem. Its mien was not so imposing 
ns that of the annual Sunflowers, and the 
blooms were small as compared with theirs. 
In the latter respect, it even compares un¬ 
favourably with the majority of the perennial 
Sunflowers, such plants as Ilelianthus miilti- 
florus maximus, for example, giving much 
bigger blooms. On the oth^r hand, the 
Heliopsis comes much sooner into flower, and 
it lasts much longer in bloom than the greater 
number of the perennial Sunflowers, so that 
wc may have a good plant giving us a suc¬ 
cession of blossom from July until into 
October—a length of time we find equalled 
by but few flowers of its class. Then, as we 
know, some of the perennial Sunflowers of 
the rigidus type; for example, Miss Hel¬ 
lish and Daniel Dewar, although very beauti¬ 
ful, are great spreaders and soon monopolise 
a large space, while the Heliopsis is more 
settled in its ways and spreads with much 
less rapidity. Then the height of the plants 
is moderate, seldom more than four or five 
feet high. Of the species of Heliopsis known 
to botanists, there are only some two in culti¬ 


vation, although one of these has given us 
some useful varieties. One of the species is 
that known as the 
Smooth False Sunflower (H. 
which is called by sojn^ II. heliant, 

It resembles the othen 



is inclined to grow rather taller, has slightly 
smaller flowers, and is smooth, instead of 
rough, on the stems. It has good yellow 
flowers, and comes from a wide region in 
North America, from Ontario, south to 
Florida, and from the east to Illinois and 
Kentucky. 

The Rough False Sunflower, or Rough 
Ox-eye, a6 it is also named (H. scaber), is 
upon the whole, a finer plant. It seldom 
reaches the five feet already mentioned, 
about four being its usual stature, while in 
some poor soils it may not grow more than 
two or three. It likes a dry soil, and it is 
manifest that a plant of such height is highly 
suitable for small gardens. The flowers are 
of a good yellow, and are continued for 
months. There have been, however, some 

? ood varieties of this False Sunflower raised I 
rom seeds or selected, and one named 


Crimson and scarlet: King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra. Rose and carmine : John 
Lngman. Yellow and buff: James Grieve 
and Paradise Ivory. Blue : Lord Nelson and 
A. J. Cook. Blush : Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes. 
Cerise: Chrissie Unwin. Pink: Countess 

Spencer and Constance Oliver. Orange 

shades: Helen Lewis and St. George. 

Lavender: Lady Grizcl Hamilton and Frank 
Dolby. Violet and purple: Rosie Adams. 
Magenta : Menie Christie. Picotee-edged : 
Evelyn Hemus. Fancy: Sybil Eckford. 

Mauve: Mrs. Walter Wright and Tho Mar¬ 
quis. Maroon and bronze : Black Knight 
and Hannah Dale. Striped and flaked (red 
and rose): Jessie Cuthbertson and Paradise. 
Striped and flaked (purple and blue): Prince 
Olaf. Bicolor: Jeannie Gordon. Marbled: 
Helen Pierne. 


H. scaber pitcherianus has attained 
a considerable measure of popularity, rela¬ 
tively speaking. It is still one of the best, 
its good orange-yellow flowers being much 
admired in their season. The late Rev. C. 
Wolley-Dod, either raised or selected a fine 
variety with larger flowers, which bears his 
name in the few places where it is known, 
while one called major, with still finer 
blooms, has also attained some share of 
favour. I have cultivated all three, and I 
find that one value of the possession of the 
three varieties consists in their coming into 
bloom at different periods, and their thus 
keeping up a longer succession of flowers 
than would otherwise be the case. Each has 
its merits, but those who have small gardens 
may purchase either Pitcherianus, Mr. Wol- 
ley-Dod’s variety, or major, with every con¬ 
fidence. 

As has already been said, these False Sun¬ 
flowers like a dry soil, and I prefer them in 
the sun, although they will also do in par¬ 
tial shade. They are excellent for the border, 
but in the wild garden they are also highly 
pleasing. S. Arnott. 


SWEET PEAS. 

The National Sweet Pea Society brackets 
the following varieties as too much alike. 
“Not more than one of the bracketed varie¬ 
ties shall be shown on the same stand at any 
exhibition of the National Sweet Pea 
Society.” Priority is given, to the first 


name : — 
f Etta Dyke 

- White Spencer 
^Paradise White 

/ Queen Alexandra 
\ Scarlet Gem 

Hi? Majesty 
Splendour 

Duke of Sutherland 
Monarch 

f Lot tie Eckford 
; Maid of Honour 
\ Ivy Miller 

f Black Knight 

- Stanley 
bBoreatton 

f Lord Rosebery 
\ Cyril Brcadmore 

James Grieve 
Mrs. Collier 
Mrs. Felton 
Dora Cowper 
Devonshire Cream 
Ceres 

Yellow Dorothy Eckford 

/ Captain of the Blues 
X Bolton’s Blue 

Lady Grizel Hamilton 
Countess of Radnor 
New Countess 
Princess May 

/ Flora Norton 
( Miss Philbrick 

( Modesty 

\ Duchcra of Sutherland 
/ Sensation 

\ Countess of Aberdeen 


i John Inginan 

Paradise Carmine 
Spencer Carmine 
George Herbert 
, E. J. Castle 
Ito«y Morn 
Rosie Sydenham 
Mrs. W. King 
Phyllis Unwin 

/ Zoc 

1 Mid-blue 

f Dora Breadmoro 

\ Miss Bos lock 

f Clara Curtis 
\ Primrose Spencer 

/ Evelyn Hemus 
t Mrs. C. W. Brcadmore 

C Countess Spencer 
I Paradise 
! Enchantress 
Pride of St. Albans 
Olive Bolton 
Codsall Ro6e 

{ Gorgeous 
Miss B. Whiley 
Mildred Ward 

/ Countess of Lathom 
\ Coral Gem 

Marbled Blue 
Hester 

Mrs. Henry Bell 
Sutton's Queen 
Kitty Lea 
Romani Ronni 

Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes 
Princess Victoria 
Pink Gem 

Florence Morse Spencer 
Vera Jeffrey 
Bobby K. 

Lornn Doone 


- The floral committee of the N.S.P.S. 

recommends the following varieties as the 
best in their colours:—White: Dorothy 
Eckford, Etta Dyke, and Nora Unwin. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 

By the middle of September Lilium spe- 
ciosum and one or two varieties of L. 
tigrinum are, with the exception of a few 
belated flowers of two or three species, the 
only outdoor Lilies to be met with. Given 
a fine month, L. epeciosum and its varieties 
can be depended upon to make a goodly show 
out-of-doors, though, commencing with im¬ 
ported bulbs, a marked deterioration can in 
many cases be seen year by year. A good 
deal of this is—at least, in my opinion— 
caused by regarding L. epeciosum as a Lily 
for which a good deal of peat is necessary 
for its successful culture, and thus planting 
it in beds of Rhododendrons, Heaths, and 
similar subjects. My experience is that a 
more holding soil is preferable—that is, 
where the intention is to plant the bulbs 
for a permanency. A compost made up 
principally of good yellow loam, lightened, if 
it is of too holding a nature, by a liberal 
sprinkling of sand, and a little peat or leaf- 
mould will suit this Lily much better than 
a light, neatv soil. I have had some in em,h 
a mixture for the last half-dozen years, and 
they have gained in vigour and greatly in¬ 
creased in numbers since that time, while 
some planted in a peaty compost at the 6arae 
period are now almost too weak to flower. 
Taken altogether, Lilium epeciosum must, 
with the possible exception of L. longiflorum, 
be regarded as the most popular of all Lilies, 
that is, judging by the vast numbers that 
are sold every year in this country. Apart 
from those planted in the open ground, im¬ 
mense numbers are grown in pots and dis¬ 
posed of for various decorative purposes, 
the fact that they last well and are not 
strongly scented being greatly in their favour 
for this mode of treatment. It is one of the 
Lilies that can he had in flower all the year 
round, as the bulbs may be retarded by 
means of refrigerators with but little risk ; 
indeed, it is the best of all Lilies for this pur¬ 
pose, being even less liable to decay than 
L. longiflorum. which is also largely treated 
in this way. Immunity, or almost so, from 
insect pests is also another point in favour 
of this Lily. Immense quantities of Lilium 
spcciosum aro annually imported into this 
country, the supplies coming from two dis¬ 
tinct sources—viz., from Holland and Japan. 

Those from Holland usually consist of tho 
deep pink-coloured forms, to which tho 
names of rosoum and rubruin are applied 
indiscriminately, and ft white-flowered 
variety known as album. This has reddish 
bulbs, with chocolate-coloured stems and 
flower-buds, but the interior of the fully 
expanded flower is white. From Japan we 
usually get very fine bulbs, that in their turn 
produce magnificent blossoms, most of them 
more richly coloured than the Dutch ones. 
The finest of all in colour is that known os 
Melpomene, the major portion of the flower 
being of a bright reddish carmine, with a 
white edging to the petals. The bulbs of 
this may frequently be distinguished from the 
others by the fact that they are liable to 
divide up into several crowns. The wbite- 
flowered form we get from Japan, known ns 
Knetzeri is quite distinct from the Dutch 
album, the bulbs being yellowish, while the 
stems and flower-buds are green. Added to 
this, the expanded blossoms are tinged with 
green, especially^ towards the centre of the 
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tirely sunny aspect at all necessary to the 
Irises, for on the half-shady border, where 
the sun is off by noon, there all the Irises 
will thrive ; in fact, some of the finest blos¬ 
soms from German varieties were cut from 
plants growing in a shady part of my garden. 
The present is a suitable time to make a 
start with Irises, first preparing the place 
by digging over the soil, and if at all heavy 
adding a little leaf-mould, or road-scrapings, 
and incorporating with it some well-rotted 
manure. Ono little Iris that opens its blos¬ 
soms in the depth of winter, if given a little 
protection, should not be forgotten. It is 
I. reticulata, which well deserves a sheltered 
border, or a bed under a wall where it may 
yield its gold and purple flowers. These, too, 
arc delightful for potting up for indoor grow¬ 
ing. Then there are English Irises, which 
follow the German and Spanish ; these, too, 
are possessed of beauti¬ 
ful colours, and pro¬ 
duce handsome spikes, 
which arc most attrac¬ 
tive when cut for vase 
decoration. Grouped 
together in a border, 
they are most effective 
in July, aud amongst 
them one may have 
deep blues, lilacs, pure 
whites, and other de¬ 
lightful shades. 

Possibly it is be¬ 
cause they need little 
attention that Irises 
are such general fa¬ 
vourites. Take the 
case of the Flag Irises; 
they will grow in a 
poverty-stricken soil, 
and yet give fair re¬ 
sults, but, treated gene¬ 
rously in the matter of 
soil, and, above all, not 
allowed to go too long 
without division, they 
will bloom well every 
year. It is when ono 
neglects to divide the 
roots that the flowers 
become few. Whether 
you grow the earliest 
sort, like I. reticulata, 
whose flowers open be¬ 
fore the first sprang 
sunshine comes, or the 
German, o r the 
Spanish, .with their 
beautiful soft colours, 
you have at your dis¬ 
posal, when they bloom, 
flowers that are a great, 
attraction, and provide 
one with, blossoms that, 
for using for home de¬ 
coration, cannot be 
surpassed, needing no 
foliage to embellish 
them beyond their own, 
and, whether one sees 
them in the country or 
town garden, are a de¬ 
light. I envy the man 
who in his garden has 
the advantage of a 
stream or artificial 
lake, as there may be grown to perfection 
that beautiful Iris of our rivers, I. pseudo- 
acorus, the yellow-blooming Flag, whose yel¬ 
low blooms are such a feature along the mar¬ 
gin of many a stream in June ; but even this 
on a partly shaded border may be grown 
with not a little success. One of the best 
for a garden where moisture is not to be 
found is the Iberian Iris, producing very 
handsome flowers, which are curiously 
spotted and marked, and these, too, is 
worth growing. Then, following very closely 
on the blooming of that earliest sort, reticu¬ 
lata, we have the dwarf pumila, possessing 
purple and blue blossoms, an early spring 
sort that does well when given the advantage 
of a sheltered border. I have mentioned tho 
Spanish in particular as being suited for 
forcing,, but. Jlio -English and .German are 
equally like fill for this, giving, as they do, 
much brightness to a house in the spring. 


ANNUAL ASTERS. 

Looking over a trial of annual Asters just I 
recently, I was astonished at the immense j 
number of varieties there presented. It is 
absolutely essential that a seedsman should 
test all the Asters which he offers to his cus- J 
tomers yearly, and the varieties run into i 
several hundreds. Whilst there were in the 
trial referred to some 450 diverse stocks, 
there were 300 assumed varieties. But in 1 
colour many of these varieties are repeti¬ 
tions, their distinctions being found in their , 
respective sections, such as Victoria, Dwarf 
Victoria, Comet, Chrysanthemum flowered, 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum - flowered, Giant I 
French, Ostrich Plume, Cocardeau, with 
their diversely-coloured or generally white 
centres. Quilled, and many others. For gar¬ 
den decoration practically every section or 
variety is equally good. For pot culture the 


IRISES FOR EVERY GARDEN. 

What a wealth of beauty we ow r e to the 
Irises, and how easy they are to manage ! 
They will grow in most gardens, and are 
charming in their season of blooming, their 
colours often vicing with those of some rare 
exotie. More than this, most of them are in¬ 
expensive, and, like the Spanish, provide 
many blossoms, with little trouble and cost, 
increasing in loveliness year after year, if 
accorded proper treatment. 

Speaking generally, most Irises like a 
fairly good soil, but it is surprising in what 
joor soil the German sorts will thrive. Per¬ 
haps the German or Flag Irises are the best 
known. Certainly to a town garden, where the 
conditions are not always of the best, they 
contribute much beauty, and increase in size 
from year to year. In the German sorts are 
both tall and dwarf varieties, some possessing 


China Aster, Pink Ostrich Plume. 


more compact habited forms seem best fitted, I the most delicate tints, others having pro- 
hut practically any one variety can, when in nounced colours, with quaint markings, mak- 
full bloom, bo lifted into pots, and, if kept iug delightful groups iu their time of flower- 
watered, will flower for a long time. Those ing. To tho lover of cut flowers the Spanish 
who want Asters for cutting to decorate vases Irises are indispensable, inasmuch as they 
or rooms should grow the pretty singles, are not only very cheap, but may be grown 
These are certainly less effective as garden ! in any light soil, and may be had some weeks 
flowers, but they give charming cutting i at least in advance of those out-of-doors by 
material. They liavo all, apparently, been potting in October and bringing them into 
evolved from the pretty mauve single Aster heat in the spring ; indeed, it is only fair to 
introduced a few years since as Cailistephus i say of them that for early forcing they will 
sinensis, and which is now represented by I become better appreciated when it is known 
several beautiful colours. Florists find most ! how soon they respond to gentle heat. But 
demand for the loose-formed Comet and I to those who want plenty of blossoms and 
Ostrich Plume sections, as their flowers are l who can devote a bed or part of a border to 
less stiff, as may be seen by the pink- i their culture there is no better investment 
flowered variety of Ostrich Plume figured 1 amongst bulbous plants than money spent in 
herewith. On the other luqpl, at exhibitions I tho purchase of Spanish Irises. Give them a 
the more solid. compaet/Vic U»tvi h-imc Iscom | light soil and an open, sunny situation, and 
most favoured. VjU 'pC.IBL. I success is bound to follow. Nor is an en- 
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But as garden flowers, after all, it is that 
we know the Irises best, and where room 
exists for growing some of then, they ought 
to be attempted. There is, perhaps, an ad¬ 
vantage in planting largely of the Spanish 
sorts, apart from their cheapness, and it is 
this : just before the time of their flowering 
one may sow seed of some annual in the bed, 
like Mignonette, for instance, 60 that when 
the Irises have gone, and the flower-stalks 
died away, there is something to follow. 

Townsman. 


A CURIOUS ANNUAL. 

(Cleome giqantea.) 

An annual which was rather loudly puffed 
last spring as a novelty is Cleome gigantea, 
and it proves sufficiently interesting to be 
worth a trial by anyone who does not object 
to magenta flowers. “Brilliant crimson ” is 
the trade description, but if anyone can pro¬ 
nounce my specimens other than the former 
malignant hue, I am quite willing to apolo¬ 
gise for a misnomer. The plant, here, is 
about two feet high, very neat and compact 
in habit, with a straight, upright stem, equi- 
distantly branched round with large spread¬ 
ing leaves somewhat elegantly cut and sug¬ 
gesting horse-chestnut foliage. On the top 
of all this is one round head of flowers 
with long thin stamens turning up. Every 
one who sees it, notices the plant immediately 
owing to its extreme distinctness, but it is 
generally pronounced to be more curious 
than lovely, yet a desire is usually expressed 
to possess it. Its development is rather 
slow in the early stages, and the one-seed-in- 
a-pot plan seems to suit it best, the pots to 
be kept in a frame or greenhouse until the 
plnnt is big enough to be turned into the 
border. The flowers are very lasting, not 
at all flimsy, and look well on a raised bed or 
border, where the plant’s handsome habit 
gets full effect. It seems indifferent to 
weather, and stood a seven weeks’ parching 
drought much better than any of the other 
plants about it. M. L. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a herbaceous border.—I will be very 
much obliged for suggestions us to plantiug a herba¬ 
ceous border of considerable depth and length against 
the outside of n kitchen garden wall on which 
creepers have been trained. The soil is a light loam, 
but bus a good deal of brash or rubble in it. The 
aspect is almost due south, but there are some lurge 
trees near, so the border does not get a great deal of 
sun. A succession of flowers is wanted in this border 
through the summer, and specially in August. 1 am 
about to have the border replanted, as it has not 
been satisfactory, and 1 wish for good masses of 
colour.—L ady Maud Lygne. 

[To make a success of a mixed border, you 
must get. rid of all brash or rubble material 
in it. There must not be loss than 2 feet 
deep of good free soil. Bo very particular 
about the plants, both as to their quality and 
the season you wish them for. Group the 
plants; have no dotting. Trees and much 
shade are against a good mixed border, 
though a little shade a part of the day is not 
against it, but the trees should not be very 
close to the border. Boughing the trees 
often helps—that is to say, cutting off all the 
lower branches to a height of 10 feet or 
15 feet.] 

Cultivating neglected garden.— From the 
middle of November T ain taking a house at Harrow, 
the garden of which 1 wish to get into good order 
for next year, and should be glad of your advice 
upon how to proceed? The soil U a medium clay, and 
has been cultivated previously to the last spring, hut 
luiattended since. The situation is running east and 
west, without shading by trees or buildings. Would 
it be best to have it trenched? If stable-manure is 
the best and it is impossible to obtain it well 
matured, would fresh be suitable? To how many 
squure yards can a cartload of manure be applied? 
The plants 1 have more particularly in view are Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Lilies, and Tomatoes.— Harrovian. 

[To get your neglected garden into good 
condition to grow Roses, Sweet Peas, Lilies, 
and other subjects, you should certainly 
have it trenched, getting it done at once. 
Open at one end of a piece, or quarter, of the 
ground a trench 2 foet wide and 12 inches 
deep, throwing out the soil close by, that it 
may be available to fill in the last 
trench of the quarter. Then throw into 
the bottom of the trench a moderate 
dressing of idiort mjumre, the 

befit you can get,un<£ ^a}<- tn4^v|4^dug into 


and mixed with the bottom or eubsoil of the 
trench, fully 10 inches deep. Then follow 
with 12 Inches more on to that of the next 

2 feet wide trench, and eo treat the whole of 
the garden, manuring the bottom soil as you 
go. When all is thus done, take advantage 
of frost later to spread over the surface a 
further dressing of manure, even if fresh. 
This will partly decompose, partly wash in. 
Have that well dug into the surface after 
lying a month, and then the ground should 
be fit to plant with anything. For this 
double dressing, a good cartload should 
dress at least 60 square yards to 70 square 
yards.] 

The Moss-like Rough Rockfoil (Saxifraga 
aspera bryoidcs).— 1 There arc so many Moss¬ 
like Saxifrages that it is a little misleading 
to pick out one, and to say that this is the 
Moss-like one. Yet this cannot be helped, 
as the botanists have set their name upon 
this, although we might vary it, and name it 
as above, the Moss-like Rough Saxifrage, were 
it not so cumbrous. This variety differs 
from the typical S. aspera in the formation 
of its rosettes, these being almost globular 
and rounded, instead of forming runner-like 
growths. The general effect reminds one of 
S. aspera, because of the ciliated and imbri¬ 
cated leaves. On the other hand, the flowers, 
instead of being a dull white, like those of 
S. aspera, are pale yellow. This feature 
does not count for much, however, as both 
of these Rockfoils are very shy bloomers, 
and it is but seldom that we meet with plants 
bearing flowers in this country. Both come 
from the Pyrenees, and both are worth culti¬ 
vating, because of the distinctness of their 
leaves and general appearance. They grow 
in common soil, and seem to have little pre¬ 
ference for shade or sun, although in dry 
seasons, like other mossy Saxifrages, they 
are liable to be burned, if exposed to too 
much sun.—S. Arnott. 

The pendulous Symphyandra (Sympliy- 
andra pendula).—My first acquaintance with 
Symphyandra pendula was made a good many 
years ago, on purchasing that attractive 
book on “Alpine Plants, by Mr. David 
Wooster, which, despite faults of colouring, 
is one which should be possessed by lovers 
of the gems of the alpine flora. At that 
time I was much impressed by the beauty of 
the plant depicted on one of the coloured 
plates, and could not rest satisfied until I 
got the plant. Wooster has rather exag¬ 
gerated the creamy colouring of the flower, 
but otherwise the picture ls a good one, 
though only showing a portion of the plant. 
Symphyandra pendula is an excellent rock 
plant, which loses none of its value to us 
from the fact that it prefers eh ado to sun¬ 
shine, for there are many gardens where 
shady places are too plentiful, and 6unny 
ones not numerous enough for what are to 
be grown in sun. It should be planted on 
the rockery or over a stone edging to the 
border in such a way that the foliage and 
creamy-white flowers will hang gracefully 
over the stones. In general appearance the 
Svmphyandras closely resemble the Cam¬ 
panulas, or Bellflowers, but may be dis¬ 
tinguished by the anthers adhering so as to 
form a cylindrical tube. This Symphyandra 
likes a fairly free soil, and one composed of 
loam, 6and, and some leaf-mould will answer 
well for it. It comes from the Caucasus, 
whence it was introduced in 1824, and is 
best propagated by means of seeds, which 
are procurable from some seedsmen. It may 
also be increased by division. Slugs seem 
fond of the plant.—S. A. 

The Alpine Mulgedium (Mulgedium alpi- 
num).—Although a little coarse in its way, 
the Alpine Mulgedium (M. alpinum) is an 
excellent plant for wild gardening or for 
grouping in a large border where plants of 
its colour are wanted for late summer bloom¬ 
ing. Blue flowers are never too plentiful, 
and a good flower of its composite character 
can often be used with advantage when other 
flowers of the same hue, but of a different 
character, are inadmissible or undesirable 
from one cause or another. It is not quite 
so tall as the allied plant known as Plunder's 
Mulgedium (M. Plumieri), but its stature 1 , 

3 feet to 4 feet- or a little more in certnin 


gardens, makes it serviceable where the 
taller one could not be utilised. As already 
6aid, the flowers are blue; they are borne in 
a cluster of considerable 6ize, and the shade 
of colour is deep in tone. The lower leaves 
are what are known ns lyrate, and the whole 
plant, although a little coarse, is suited for 
the purposes already named. Although M. 
alpinum, which is sometimes called the Blue 
Sow-Thistle, likes a dry soil, it does not ob¬ 
ject to a fair amount of moisture at its roots, 
provided the soil is not too stiff, and I know 
a garden whore it thrives well in a peaty 
compost of a moist nature. It is quite hardy, 
and is increased by division.— S. Arnott.* 

Clematis montana.— I have some fully ex¬ 
panded flowers on Clematis montana from 
the present season’s growth—quite an un¬ 
usual feature. What a boon it would be if a 
variety similar to the species could be rnised 
that, like Clematis Jackmani, flowered in 
the autumn from the young wood, rather 
than in the spring ! I wish, however, to em¬ 
phasise the fitness of this charming white- 
flowered climber for town purposes. With 
me, in a small town back-yard, it grows over 
side fences and on wire and roof with the 
greatest luxuriance, and is thus for several 
months a perfect mass of green leafage. 
Only those who live in populous towns can 
tell of the delight a surrounding of greenery 
furnishes, hence the popularity of Vitis in- 
constans. My seedling plants, which have 
no coarseness, have all tne new trails of a 
deep chocolate hue. With that and with 
everything else the Mountain Clematis 
blends. Of course, it needs ample pruning 
in the winter, but its summer growth is de¬ 
lightful.—D. 

A6Clepias Douglas!. —This perennial plant 
which is a native of Western America, is but 
little known in gardens, but is well worthy 
of culture, if only on account of its hand¬ 
some foliage. The large leaves on vigorous 
specimens are fully a foot in length and 4^ 
inches in breadth. In deep and rich soil it 
will often attain a height of 6 feet, though 
in gardening dictionaries its stature is given 
as from 2 feet to 3 feet. Even in a very dry 
site it will reach a height of 5 feet. It 
flowers in August, producing numerous 
rounded heads of small blossoms, some of 
the flower-clusters having a circumference 
of almost 12 inches. The corollas of the 
blooms, which are less than half-an-inch 
across, are yellowish in tint, and the reflexed 
petals are of a dull reddish hue, and the 
flower-balls, when the blooms are fully ex¬ 
panded, appear flesh-pink in colour. About 
two hundred blossoms are carried on a single 
flower-head. The flowers are perfumed and 
attract countless bumble-bees and other in¬ 
sects, which may be 6een clinging to the 
flower-balls in a stupeGed condition in 
dozens. It is a plant most tenacious of life 
as, where an example has been shifted, if 
a bit of the roots is left behind, growths will 
be thrown up for years afterwards. Though 
it lacks the brilliance of Asclepias tuberosa, 
it is an effective plant, valuable for its 
stately growth, and has a noble appearance 
when it has attained its fullest dimensions. It 
is perfectly hardy and will grow anywhere.— 
S. W. F. 

Gathering seeds-does it pay ?—This is a ques¬ 
tion which at one time or another presents itself to 
most people who have a garden, and, although pos¬ 
sibly there may be certain exceptions, 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that, as a general rule, it does 
not pay, at any rate in a small garden, to grow 
plants for the production of seed, for the reason that 
the small grower does not grow solely for seed, but 
for blossoms, or for supplying the table: and if the 
best and purest seeds are to he had. it is useless ex¬ 
pecting to find them on plants that have been 
allowed to exhaust themselves until well on in the 
season, the time when most people commence to 
think about saving their own seeds. Culinary Peas 
and Sweet Peas furnish examples of this, and seed 
gathered from plants that have been in bearing for 
some time, nearly always show signs of deteriora¬ 
tion the following year.— Leahurst. 

Gunnera manicata — This can be grown in colder 
situations than might be thought possible. Where a 
fair amount of space can be allotted to it it is an 
interesting plant in the garden, and its enormous 
leaves form a striking contrast to the surrounding 
vegetation. The plant shown in the accompanying 
photograph 1 send you grows at a height of 560 feet 
above sea level. The leaf in the foreground measures 
5 feet 4 inches across, and the flower-spike, which is 
partly visibleH^ 2 feet 10 inches in length. I protect 
it front frost in the winter.—Ji R. Heape, Hartley, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GYPSOPHILA REPENS ROSEA. 

The pretty picture of one of the hardiest 
and most easily grown plants of dwarf 
spreading or trailing habit herewith pre¬ 
sented speaks for itself, while the specific 
and varietal names are suggestive as to habit 
of growth and colour of flower. It is a pale 
rosy-flowered variety of a well-known plant, 
and its prettiness and the abundance of its 
flowers are its chief features. From the 
utilitarian side one may say that the plant 
is well adapted for clothing a rocky bank or 
slope, for draping sunny ledges of rock, and 
especially useful for those phases of wall 
gardening where plants of a free growth and 
profuse flowering may be desired. The 
plant is worth growing freely from seeds, in 
the hope that a variety of richer colour-tone 
may be forthcoming. As a complete car- 
peter of the ground the above and the typical 
species are to be recommended. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Bulbs In the house. -Bulbs that were 
grown in water or fibre last year will hardly 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATO-GROWING IN WINTER. 

It often happens that, following a successful 
season with Tomatoes, like the present sum¬ 
mer has been, eoine are tempted to try grow¬ 
ing them in the winter. It is an easy 
matter to grow Tomatoes when sunshine is 
prevalent; but when November sets in, with 
its fogs, then the difficulties of the grower 
commence. First, the temperature of the 
house fluctuates, the flower-buds that a few 
weeks previously looked so promising begin 
to drop off, and, despite added heat, the 
plants refuse to bloom very freely. Those 
flowers that do open do not set very well; 
so that, taken altogether, matters do not go 
on satisfactorily. 

I draw' no imaginary picture. I have gone 
through the experience and profited thereby, 
and must confess that I was disappointed 
because I could not manage to ripen fruit in 
the winter. A grower, who has sent tons 
of Tomatoes to market in his time, once said 
to me: “Clear your house out in October, 
ripen the small fruit indoors, and make a 
fresh start with seed at the end of January, 
which you will find is plenty early enough, 


trying them in the winter, I would say don’t; 
it will pay you to wait. W. F. D. 

YELLOW FLESHED POTATOES. 

It is quite possible that ere long we may 
hear of a set of some half-dozen distinctly 
yellow'-fleshed Potatoes being offered. I have 
seen the set w'hen lifted, to 6how their tuber 
crops. Three had white and three coloured 
skins, but all have distinctly yellow flesh. 
It is true that very largely there exists pre¬ 
judice against yellow-fleshed Potatoes, hut 
invariably it is found that white-fleshed 
Potatoes have flavour very much in propor¬ 
tion to the yellow tint found in them. One 
of the best-flavoured Potatoes ever grown, 
the old Forty fold, had yellowish flesh. So 
also had that famous Potatce, Paterson’s 
Victoria. 

I have recently tasted two quite new varie¬ 
ties, the flattish, netted kidney White City, 
raised by Messrs. Sutton and Sons; flesh 
tinted yellow, and having perfect mealy 
quality and good flavour; and a fine Irish 
white round named Crom-a-boo, also of simi¬ 
lar texture. One of the best-known of 
yellow-fleshed Potatoes, though of rather 
close texture, was the old Red Regent, a 
variety that it was thought had American 
origin. The new varieties 
having yellow flesh have been 
secured to satisfy a demand 
for such that is growing up. 
It will be well if, when put 
into commerce, one or two 
varieties be obtained and 
planted, that the respective 
merits of white flesh against 
yellow-fleshed Potatoes be 
tested. Yellow Turnips are 
of better flavour than are 
white ones. Generally it is 
so with Tomatoes. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin Apple has yel¬ 
low-tinted flesh, and is the 
richest-flavoured Apple in cul¬ 
tivation. Such a yellow Grape 
as Muscat of Alexandria gives 
richer flavour than, perhaps, 
any black one docs. 

Probably to many growers 
the question will occur 
whether yellow-fleshed Pota¬ 
toes are more disease-resist¬ 
ing than are wliite-fleshed 
ones. That is a matter which 
ample experience can deter¬ 
mine, and it may well be an 
inducement to such growers 
to obtain stock of the former, 
and thus put the subject to a 
test. A. D. 


SPRING SOWN ONIONS. 


Gypsophila repens rosea. 


pay for service in the saifie position this sea¬ 
son, but they may be planted out in the 
garden, and may do useful work. For glasses 
the single-flowered Hyacinths are the more 
suitable. Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Cro¬ 
cuses—in fact, most bulbs—may be grown in 
fibre mixed with a very small quantity of 
artificial plant food, but the bulbs selected 
for this purpose should be strong and 
healthy. 

Flowers In the house. —Wo cannot do 
without Palms ? and we want a few flowers. 
Well-grown Michaelmas Daisies are useful, 
and Vallotas or Scarborough Lilies arc in sea¬ 
son now. Lilies also—especially L. lanci- 
folium—are in bloom now. Tree-Carnations 
are nice and lasting, and Begonias are still 
presentable. For cutting, there are many 
hardy plants yet in bloom, while Sweet Peas, 
Cactus Dahlias, Asters, and Roses are still 
plentiful, and foliage, of course, can be had. 


Wintering Ivy-leaved and acented Pelar¬ 
goniums (Latex ).—'The dilTerent varieties of Ivy¬ 
leaved and scented Pelargoniums do not form quite ! 
eo stout wood as the members of the Zonal-leaved i 
section. For this reason you are scarcely likely to 
have aa great a measure of success in wintering them I 
in the cellar as you have had with the Zonals. Still, 
it is very probable that many would pass throuch 
the winter if treated in th*y~way— in fact, yi>u might 
reasonably hope for suffl/ient to •well repay] you for 1 
the trouble taken. V IV I 1 v 


and you will do better than bothering with 
plants from November.” I have found his 
words quite true, and since then have con¬ 
tented myself with sowing seed and obtaining 
■ plants early, being satisfied if, by the middle 
of May, I could commence gathering the first 
fruit. Winter Tomato-growing is vastly dif¬ 
ferent from summer culture. You have the 
dull, cold days to contend with; you have to 
. face the time when, sometimes for weeks, the 
thermometer is below freezing-point, when 
one night with a low fire in the stove will 
upset all your calculations, and ruin the most 
promising plants. 

In Tomato-growing you want to have your 
plants in their fruifcmg-pots when the sun is 
beginning to make itself felt in the first spring 
days, and when you can take every advantage 
of it by increasing the artificial heat. 1 
I would rather wait a while than bother with 
I winter growing. Besides, what does it really 
amount to? Supposing, with added heat and 
other conditions proving satisfactory, it is 
possible to gather fruit six or seven weeks 
earlier by keeping on plants in the winter, 
is it worth the extra expense of fire, to say 
nothing of labour? I think not. Rather is it 
better to make a good start with seedlings, 
which have more vitality than the finest 
plants kept during the winter. If, therefore, 
there are any readers who arc thinking of 


In the majority of instances 
this crop is ready to lift 
towards the end of August, or 
quite early in September, and the utmost 
care should be bestowed on the bulbs, as it 
entirely depends upon how they are harvested 
whether they keep until quite late into the 
spring of next year. The summer appears to 
have been very suitable to Onions, as I never 
had better bulbs—not extra large, but a very 
even lot—which have ripened off well together, 
and requiring no bending down of the necks. 
At the time of writing (August 31st), the 
weather is very unsettled, rain having fallen 
every day since the 19th, so that we have not 
had the opportunity of pulling the bulbs, 
though the work will bo commenced as soon 
as we get drier weather. The bulbs usually 
come out of the soil easily, but if found to be 
very firm, thrust a garden fork under them 
and relieve them of any soil, and should a 
dry time again set in, the Onions may be left 
on the ground, laying them out as thinly as 
you can. If, on the other hand, the weather 
still remains showery, it would be wise- to 
convey them to an airy shed, loft, or glass¬ 
house, so that they may get thoroughly dry 
before storing for the winter. When left in 
the open, the crop should be turned over 
every few days, a week being ample time for 
them to dry when no rain falls, and in har¬ 
vesting the crop, baskets should be used, so 
that i \ CiMi be conveyed right to the store 
without further shifting, as the less knock- 
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ing about they get the better the bulbs keep. 
Give them all the light and fresh air pos¬ 
sible, and away from drip, and if it is in¬ 
tended to ropo them, the work can bo done 
during wet days, setting aside for immediate 
use any that appear soft or ill-ripened. It is 
well to keep the varieties distinct; then one 
can see which proves the best keeper, and 
grow more of it another year. It is by no 
means the larger bulbs that keep best. 
Medium, well-ripened ones should be set 
aside for late spring use ere the Tripoli sec¬ 
tion becomes fit. 

East Devon. 


WART DISEASE IN POTATO CROPS. 
The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries de¬ 
sire to notify that 244 cases of wart disease 
or black scab in this year’s potato crop had 
been reported to them up to October 3rd. 
These cases have occurred in the following 
counties: Shropshire GO, Staffordshire 57, 
Lancashire 50, Warwickshire 25, Cheshire 30, 
Worcestershire and Leicestershire 4 each, 
Derbyshire 3, Merioneth 2, and 1 each in 
Perthshire, Stirlingshire, Dumfriesshire, 
Cumberland, Nottingham, Berkshire, Flint¬ 
shire, Breconshire, and Glamorgan. A few 
erases among field crops have been found in 
the counties in which the disease is most com¬ 
mon, but in the great majority of cases the 
disease has occurred on allotments or in 
gardens in which Potatoes are constantly 
grown. Inquiries made by the Board load 
them to think that wart disease is very com¬ 
mon in gardens in five, at least, of the above- 
named counties. The disease has been known 
in certain districts for 10 to 15 years, and, as 
growers have taken no steps to check its pro¬ 
gress, it is now causing serious loss. As 
wart disease may be carried from place to 
place in infected tubers, it is important to 
secure “seed ” Potatoes free from this disease. 
At the same time, the greater number of cases 
reported would appear to be due to the culti¬ 
vation of Potatoes in soil previously infected, 
or to the usj of manure containing refuse 
from a diseased crop, and in many instances 
the seed has been viewed with quite unjusti 
fiable suspicion. It should be remembered 
that even in counties in which wart disease 
is common, it has not yet seriously affected 
field crops, and the ]H j r<*<Milage of diseased 
Potatoes offered for “seed” must be incon¬ 
siderable. 

All cases of wart disease must he notified to 
the Secretary. Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 4, Whiteliall-place, Loudon, S.\V 
Persons notifying the disease will receive 
directions as to its treatment. It is believed 
that, under careful treatment this disease can 
be eradicated; but if neglected, it may render 
the soil unfit for Potato-growing. In the case 
of farmers who sell “seed ” Potatoes, notifi¬ 
cation of the disease is of especial importance, 
and failure to notify must be regarded as a 
serious offence. The Board desire to draw 
the attention of all “seed” growers to the 
provisions of an Order issued under the De¬ 
structive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877-1907, 
which render persons concealing w art disease 
liable to prosecution and to a penalty of £10. 
In addition to the names already mentioned, 
wart disease is locally known as Cauliflower 
disease, “fungus,” and canker. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making Mushroom-spawn. —Will you kindly 
Irll me now to obtain spawn from Mushroom*? 
Mushrooms grow here, but spawn, in the shape of 
bricks ns sold in England, is not procurable.— 
0. If. P., Malay States. 

[The following is the plan adopted by a 
well-known Mushroom-grower: Six barrow- 
loads of cow-manure, two barrow-loads of 
horse-manure, and one barrow-load of loam 
are mixed and beaten well together. This 
cun be done on tho floor of an open sited, 
and, when firm, the mass may be made into 
cakes, each 8 inches square. These should 
hr placed on edge to dry in an airy shed, 
and be frequently turned. They must, of 
course, be protected from rain. When about 
half dry, make a hole 2 inches square in the 
side of each brick, and place therein some 
good old spawn, so inserting it thaLit is just 
jv little below the/su?faee. Ccu^l up the 
heir w ith a little of yo| \i^-os Uj-^ch the 


bricks are made. W 7 hen the bricks are 
nearly dry, place them on end in a dry shed, 
piling them one on the other with spaces be¬ 
tween them. Cover them over with hot 
manure, keeping this on for about a month; 
tho temperature, however, should not exceed 
69 dogs, or 65 degs. If the manure shows 
signs of heating too much, the covering must 
be reduced, so as to lessen the temperature. 
The spawn will soon begin to run through the 
bricks, and when it appears on the surface 
in the form of a white mould, they should be 
removed nnd allowed to finish drying, in 
order to arrest the grow th of the spawn until 
it is required for use.] 

Rotting of Onions.-I forward two Onions 
(Potato) and toil on which they were grown. The 
only manure used was a small dueling of soot. The 
garden is an old one. The Onions (all Potato Onions) 
have rotted more or less for the last three years. 
The Onions, the crop of which was very good, wero 
pulled about August 1st, in dry weather, and they 
were left on the soil for about ten days. They were 
perfectly dry when put into a dry loft and strung 
There is a good draught in the loft and no drip. The 
Onions are gradually lotting on tho strings. I 
would be much obliged if you would say in your 
paper what the probable cause is and how to avoid 
it?— W. S. Taylor. 

[Your Potato or underground Onions arc 
affected with what is known as Onion-scab, 
Vermirelaria circina. It usually appears 
more in the bulbs after being stored than 
whilst growing. It is probable that, were 
the growing bulbs now and then dusted with 
fresh slaked lime, the fungus-spores which 
create this 6cab would be destroyed. In any 
case, we advise you to plant no more of your 
stock, as even what may seem sound bulbs 
may have in them some spores or germs o 
the disease. Probably your soil would lx? 
benefited were you to dress with gas-lime all 
portions now vacant, g of a bushel to tlie 
rod, spread about at once evenly, allowed to 
be exposed for a month, then once more 
well broken and dug in. If ordinary spring 
or autumn sown Onions do not suffer from 
this scab, why grow Potato Onions? In 
any case, if you continue to grow them, get 
fresh, clean stock, plant only on gas-lime- 
dressed soil, and dust freely with slaked 
pure lime next summer.] 

Odd-shaped Potatoes. I enclose some specimens 
of Bp-to Date Potatoes. About twenty live bags have 
been dug, and the result is what yon see, with varia¬ 
tions its to form. The true Up-to-Date is conspicuous 
by its absence. The seed 1 got locally last. year. The 
tubers were perfect. I also put in sonic imported 
Scotch lip in-Date. They also have come very mal¬ 
formed. This ground bad Greens and Turnips on it 
last year, also Beans and Peas. Can you tell me 
what lias happened? The Ashleaf and Early Puritan 
turned out very well in another part of the garden. 
The Celery is now going brown, and I find many 
worms and slugs in the roots. I should be extremely 
glad if yon could give me some sort of idea as to the 
cause of all this?—W. P. Allbyni:. 

[Tho curious and sausage shaped forms 
seen in your Up to-Dato Potatoes, to hand, 
arc not tho product of the warty disease, as 
tho skins are clean. What seems to have 
affected the tubers is some form of Plas¬ 
modium, which attacks tho Cabbage and 
Turnip tribe, and which may to sonic extent 
have infested the 6oil on which those crops 
were growing last year, although we have 
never heard of the Cabbage fungus affecting 
Potatoes. But tho tubers sent are so dis¬ 
torted or erratic in shape that they bear no 
resemblance to the usual flatfish ideal form 
of the Up-to-Date tubers. Most certainly 
save none of these tubers for planting next 
year. Also give the ground on which they 
were grown a dressing of i of a bushel per 
rod of gas-lime, spread on the ground at once 
evenly, and dug in four weeks later. That 
is one of the very best soil fungicides w r e 
have. If you propose to plant Potatoes on 
any of your ground next year, give each rod 
half a bushel of fresh lime, and, when slaked 
fine, spread and dig it in.] 

Celery as a root or otherwise ( J . W\>. The 
ordinary Celery, which is grown to have its steins 
blanched white by moulding up, is not a root in the 
sense that Carrots or Turnips are. But Cclerinc, 
which has a rather large, but ill-shaped, bulbous 
base, such as a Turnip has, is a root in the proper 
sense. You should have sent us the wording of the 
class you propose to compete in, mb everything de¬ 
pends on that wording. Assuming, however, that the 
class is restricted to roots as generally understood, 
it should include, of tapering or long roots: Par¬ 
snips. Carrots, Beets. Salsa fv. Beorroncra, and 
Chicory. Of round roots: Onions, Turnips, Beets. 
Celerinc, Radishes, Shallots, and Kohl Rahi; and of 
tuberous roots: Potatoes and Jerusalem Artichokes, 
i That is a fairly wide selection. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The Tradescantias are 
rathor useful for filling dark corners under 
stages or where other things do not thrive. 
The best varieties are T. zebrina and T. 
vittata. Every bit wilL grow if dibbled into 
moist soil of a sandy nature. They are very 
effective for draping baskets, and when the 
rowth gets shabby, if cut back, it will soon 
reak out again, and fill up with fresh, new 
growth. The Hoy as are not brilliant plants, 
but they are interesting. They are usually 
found in a warm-house; but Hoya carnosa, 
sometimes called the Wax-plant or Honey- 
plant-. will do very well in tho conservatory, 
potted in very fibroiiR, rough material, mixed 
w ith charcoal. It should be kept rather dry 
in winter. It will make a good specimen 
trained round a wire-trainer. Hoya bella is 
a more delicate species, and requires a warn* 
house. It may be grown in a basket, trented 
ns an Orchid, so far, at least, as regards its 
rooting material. Cyclamens are now coming 
into flower, and will make a very pretty 
group in a light position near the glass. 
Some of the varieties havo pretty variegated 
or marbled foliage, which adds to tho beauty 
of the flowers. Surround the group with 
Ferns or Asparagus Sprengeri to hide the 
pots. Ficus radicans variegata and F. repens 
variegata, the latter clinging to a wall or 
other rough surface and spreading rapidly, 
are rather good in baskets. If Arum Lilies 
arc still outside, they will suffer if frost comes 
suddenly. Some of the forwardeet and 
strongest may be placed in heat to push them 
into flower. Azaleas Fielder's White and 
Deutsche Perle which have well ripened buds 
may be placed in the forcing house after a 
week or two in the intermediate house. It 
cannot always bn done, perhaps, but it is 
better to force by degrees. Never move a 
plant from outside to a forcing house without 
a rest on the way in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture. Abutilons that were pruned back in 
summer will be flowering freely on the young 
wood now. Plants of Genista fragrans 
which have grown to a good Bize will be use 
ful. I have had them when planted in the 
border make very large bushes, and nearly 
always in flower. Saxifraga sarmentoea tri¬ 
color is a very pretty basket or vase plant- for 
brackets or baskets. It is closely related to 
a plant sometimes called the Mother of Thou¬ 
sands in country districts. Watering must 
bo done carefully, only when necessary. A 
little fire at night will be useful now, but 
45 degs. to 50 degs. need not be exceeded. 

Stove. —This house will bo very bright oik! 
interesting now with foliage and flowers. 
Some things, such as Caladiums, Achimenes, 
and Gloxinias, are going io rest, blit plenty 
of other things is responding to the genial 
warmth of the house. Among the climbers 
which are, or should be, in flor-.r now is 
Iporaoca Horsfaliite. The flowers do not last 
long, but fresh dues open every morning. 
Hexacentris mysorensis is generally in flower 
now more or less. The flow ers come in clus¬ 
ters at the end of long, thread-like stems, 
suspended, and have a very quaint appear¬ 
ance. Thyrsaeanthus rutilans is another 
curious plant, which I have seen trained up 
a rafter, with the flower-spikes hanging down 
18 inches or more. The flowers are of no use 
for cutting, and therefore, like many others, 
have lost caste. Eucharis Lilies will soon 
respond to warmth after a rest, but when 
resting, wo must not forget the plant is an 
evergreen, and if dried too much the grow th 
will be weakened, and this weakening process 
often leads to the presence of the mite, w hich 
means trouble, the use of insecticides, 
cleaning of the bulbs, nnd much loss of time. 
All blinds may be taken down and stored 
away now, unless they jye used as a covering 
in cold weather to save lire. 

Winter-flowering Begonias.— This is a 
very useful family. Specially valuable are 
Gloire de Lorraine and its varieties. Nice 
plants may be had in 5-inch pots. If one 
wants a large pot full it is an easy matter to 
place three plants in an 8-inch pot, and tho 
object is secured at once. Turn ford Hall, 
a member of the same family, is a good white. 
When this family was first introduced, there 
was some difficulty in propagating it, or. 
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rather, there was some difficulty in getting 
good cuttings. As the plants flowered so 
freely, the cuttings had not sufficient vitality 
to form roots; but that time is gone by. Most 
of us find that by cutting down young plants 
and making cuttings of the young shoots as 
they start away, they will strike quickly. 
There are other useful Begonias ; some of the 
old varieties, such as B. fuchsioides and 
insignia, are still worth growing for conser¬ 
vatory decoration. Gloire de Sceaux and 
corallina are also useful, and there is an old 
variety, named Weltoniensis, often seen in 
cottage windows in the country, that will 
make a good specimen. Begonias are easily 
grown in either small or large pots. They 
want free drainage, fairly good soil, and a 
warm house to propagate and start them ; but 
when 6ome firmness has been secured, they 
will do in the conservatory. 

Early vinery. —The Vines should be pruned 
as soon as the leaves have fallen. Fertile 
Vines, such as Hamburgh, Muscat, and 
Alicante, generally show plenty of hunches 
even when pruned to the last eye, but there 
is some advantage in pruning to a plum]) 
bud. When the pruning is finished, wash 
the rods with warm water, using a spoke¬ 
brush. and, if necessary, add some insecti¬ 
cide to the water. It used to be considered 
necessary to mix up various things in a paint- 
pot and paint the rods; but if the Vines are 
clean, this is hardly necessary. Paraffin-oil 
is dangerous, because it docs not blend easily 
with other things. If insecticides must be 
used, there is nothing safer nor better than 
Gisliurst compound. When the Vines are 
cleaned, remove some of the dry, exhausted 
soil from the surface of the border, and top- 
dress with fresh loam and manure or plant 
food, then cover the outside borders with a 
foot or so of tree-leaves, when they can be 
obtained. 

Bottling Crapes. —If plants must be 
housed in vineries after the Grapes are ripe, 
it will be better to cut the Grapes with 
8 inches or so of wood, and insert in water, 
placing the bottles in a slanting position 
on a shelf or rack, so that the bunch of 
Grapes may hang clear. We want a room 
where there is no fluctuation in the tempera¬ 
ture, and no dust or damp, and there the 
Grapes will keep better than if left on the 
Vines. The temperature of the room should 
l»e about 45 degs., but a degree or two under 
or over will not matter much. Black Grapes 
keep their colour better in a subdued light, 
so there should be blinds to the windows, and 
shutters will be useful in frosty weather. It 
may be necessary to use artificial heat in very 
frosty weather, but a lamp will generally do. 

Plants for the house. —Among flowering 
plants, Vallota purpurea will be nice, and 
last fairly well. Chrysanthemums can be 
changed often, and I have found good plants 
of some of the dwarf late-flowering Michael¬ 
mas Daisies very useful, and they often save 
more valuable plants. Flowering plants will 
not last so long as Palms, Aspidistras, and 
the green-leaved Draca?nas. Still, one wants 
a little colour. 

Outdoor garden.- -Soft cuttings of yellow 
and brown Calceolarias, inserted in loamy 
soil in cold frame, will soon root, and make 
good plants now. Pentstemons and choice 
varieties of Antirrhinums may l>e treated in 
the same way. If more cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums are wanted, they must be inserted in 
pots or boxes, and placed on boards on the 
hot-water pipes. We have been very success¬ 
ful with cuttings in this way. There are 
certain kinds which are difficult to get enough 
of till late in the season, especially Paul 
Crample, Jacoby, and West Brighton Gem. 
Of course, old plants can he lifted and kept, 
through the winter, and cuttings taken in 
spring. Evergreen trees and shrubs are 
moving well now when close at. home, but 
there is some risk in moving things from a 
distance during this bright dry weather. If 
po>ssible, we like to do this work in dull 
weather, pressing the soil firmly about the 
roots, and if the weather continues dry, use 
the hose or syringe over the foliage. Damp¬ 
ing the foliage after a bright, sunny day is 
very refreshing. It is rather too soonlyet to 
move Roses, but the fijlishiiKy'UcIfcl fai^be 
given to the beds. If Kbsel are niovAJ mefore 


the wood is firm and ripe, some of the leaves 
should be removed to relieve the strain upon 
the plants, and possibly some of the soft ends 
of the shoots shortened. Pieonies and hardy 
plants which have completed growth will 
move well now; 

Fruit garden. -The late Apples and Pears 
have finished off well, and there are many 
fine specimens. Planters will soon be making 
arrangements for filling vacancies and 
making new plantations. The planter who 
desires to make a profit must not plant too 
many varieties. Certain kinds may be 
planted largely. If to be sold from the trees, 
Mank’s Cocllin is, though old, still one of the 
most useful, and is firm in flesh. Ecklin- 
ville Seedling is a good bearer, but too soft 
for market work. Duchess of Oldenburg is 
coming into favour as an early variety, either 
for cooking or eating raw. These kinds of 
Apples are generally popular in the small 
garden. Include 6uch varieties as Blenheim 
Orange, Alfriston, Newton Wonder, and 
Annie Elizabeth, all of which are profitable 
Apples to plant. Lane’s Prince Albert, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, Wellington, and Bismarck may 
be planted without fear. The Plum crop has 
been rather disappointing, especially as re¬ 
gards the mid-season kinds. In future more 
attention should be given to very early and 
very late varieties. Rivers’ Early Prolific 
paid very well; Monarch and Magnum 
Bonum were fairly good ; but the most profit¬ 
able Plum this season has been Golden Drop. 
It is, of course, best on a wall, but half¬ 
standard trees have done well. It is a late 
dessert Plum, and is valuable for its keeping 
properties, and is also a free bearer. 

Vegetable garden.— Weeds, if permitted 
to seed, will give trouble in the future, and 
if at any time weeds in flower and producing 
seeds are taken to the rubbish-heap and left 
to dry, the seeds will be conveyed back to 
the land again unless the rubbish is smother- 
burned, and the seeds destroyed. Late 
Brocoolis, which are making a good deal of 
growth, should, by the end of this month, bo 
laid down with heads to the north. This is a 
very simple matter. A spadeful of 6oil is 
taken from the north side of the plant, and 
the spade thrust in on the south side, and the 
plant heeled over; a little soil taken from 
the north side of the next plant is then 
packed round the stems. Broocolis, when 
they begin to heart, should bo lifted, and 
planted in turf-pits, or placed in a trench 
and covered with mats or dry litter when 
frost comes. As soon as leaves are plentiful, 
hotbeds may be made up for forcing. Four- 
year-old roots of Asparagus which have not 
been much cut from are the best for forcing, 
as they respond promptly to warmth. Frost 
may be expected any time now, and Lettuces 
and Endives which arc nearly full grown 
soon decay if exposed to frost; but if the 
plants are tied up, not too tightly, and sur¬ 
rounded with dry leaves, with a mat laid over 
them to keep the leaves in position, the Let¬ 
tuces and Endives will keep good longer than 
if lifted and placed in frames. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 26th .—What is termed tidying-up 
is taking a good deal of time now, as leaves 
arc falling fast. The leaves are collected 
and U6cd for hotbed-making, covering Vine 
borders, and other purposes, and generally 
pay for the labour of collecting. Leaf-mould 
is one of the necessities of the plant-grower, 
but there is generally a good stock of this 
obtained from the breaking-up of old hotbeds 
at this season. A stock of loam is generally 
laid in at this season. 

October 27 th .—We arc keeping late 
Chrysanthemums outside as long as it is safe 
to do so, as we want them as late as possible. 
The plants are being fed now with liquid- 
manure twice a week. The pots are full of 
roots and must have help, or the leaves will 
lose tone. We are very free from mildew 
and rust. I attribute this to careful water¬ 
ing. If any plant gets a check from drought, 
something will happen to it, and that some¬ 
thing is very often mildew. 


October 28th .—These who grow exhibition 
Chrysanthemums will be studying the correct 
timing of their flowers. Some may want re¬ 
tarding, others pushing on in heat. It is 
necessary to grow many plants to obtain suit¬ 
able blooms for a large collection. I got tired 
of growing so many plants to obtain only two 
or three blooms of superior size and build, so 
gave it up. For cutting, smaller blooms, and 
more of them,, yield more satisfactory 
results. 

October 29th .—At the time of writing, 
autumn flowers arc very bright. Roses, es¬ 
pecially Hybrid Teas, arc bright. B&rdou 
Job is a good pillar Rose. It is lovely in the 
bud state. Perhaps the brightest Rose just 
now is Gruss an Teplitz. Those who want a 
bright garden of Roses should plant this 
freely, and not prune too hard. Several 
years ago we pulled up most of the Sun¬ 
flowers, getting tired of them, but Miss 
Mellish is now very bright among the shrubs. 
I think I have never seen the Pampas 
Grass finer than now, and the flowers are 
useful for harvest festivals. 

October 30th .—All root-crops have been 
taken up and stored. Spare time- will I>e de¬ 
voted to trenching and deepening the land. 
We always have some alterations to carry 
out. With the lapse of time certain arrange¬ 
ments fail to interest, and some new depar¬ 
ture must be made. I expect this happens 
to some extent in old-fashioned gardens. A 
change is required—old beds turfed over and 
new beds made—and this is the time for the 
work. 

October 31st .—Saturday is usually a clean- 
ing-up day in the houses. Changes are made 
in the arrangements in the conservatory, and 
there are always some fresh plants to'intro¬ 
duce. If there is nothing fresh to take 
there, change of position is important. This 
tidying-up is generally extended through all 
the houses, and a very close look-round given 
during the afternoon with the water-pot. 


BIRDS. 

THE AVIARY. 
Warm-weather Hints. 
Everybody knows that birds enjoy the sun¬ 
shine; but, for aU that, it is cruel to expose 
birds to sunshine without any choice in the 
matter. The right plan to adopt is to give 
the birds the option in the matter, so that 
they may bask in the sun ns much as they 
please, and yet seek the protection of shade 
whenever so disposed. 

About the outdoor aviary, a good plan is to 
train some hardy deciduous creepers, for the 
leaves of these will afford the necessary shade 
during the summer, and the bare branches 
will permit or the obtaining of the full benefit 
of the winter’s sun. Do not. however, allow 
the whole of the open portion of the aviary to 
be so shaded, but only a third or thereabouts. 
Where natural shade cannot be so provided, a 
piece of calico tied upon the wire will assure 
adequate shade from the fiercest sunshine ; 
but the calico does not appeal to the artistic 
sense. 

At this season all birds should have an abun¬ 
dance of fresh air, though this does Dot mean 
through draught. An open outdoor aviary 
is usually weld ventilated, but where the pet’s 
occupy a bird-room it is necessary to attend 
to the ventilation. Have the window or 
windows fitted with a small mesh wire-screen, 
and open the sashes sufficiently to admit 
fresh air in abundance, taking into account 
the direction and force of the wind. 

During hot weather birds require an 
abundance of water, cold in the case of that 
required for drinking, and clean and of good 
quality whether for drinking or bathing. 
Freshly-gathered greenstuff cools the system, 
and as it is easily procurable at this 6*eason, 
and eagerly relished, it should be given daily 
in abundance. Many birds enjoy a little 
fruit, and this, too, should 1>e provided, re¬ 
membering that such should be sound and 
ripe. J. T. Bird. 


Canary/#. M. Warren V —Your birds ap¬ 
pear to be suffering from enteric fever, and 
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the best remedy fur this is olive oil in small 
doses. You ought, however, to give all your 
birds some tonic in their drinking water. 
My view also is that it would be wise to clear 
out the aviary and thoroughly disinfect every¬ 
thing ; also give more air than the birds 
appear to have at present, and let them have 
all the green food they care to take.— John 
Freeman. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Rural Council proceedings (Rural Councillor). 
— I am not aware of any obligation on the part of a 
General Purposes Committee to keep minutes of their 
meetings, and, if there is no such obligation, there 
U clearly no need for them to be confirmed. It is, 
however, a usual—indeed, one might say a necessary 
—thing to keep minutes, though, in strictness, these 
minutes should he signed there and then without 
waiting for a subsequent meeting. It is sometimes 
the practice for the minutes to be read over at the 
next meeting, so that their correctness may be 
agreed upon and any errors corrected before the 
chairman signs them. Perhaps the idea in your mind 
is that what is done at a meeting needs to be con¬ 
firmed at the next meeting. That, however, is quite 
wrong. I might say that Rule 10 of the Local 
Government Board's regulations as to the conduct of 
the business of District Councils, provides that 
minutes of proceedings at meetings and copies of 
any orders made or resolutions passed shall, if signed 
by the chairman of that meeting or the chairman of 
the next meeting, be evidence in all legal proceed¬ 
ings.— Barrister. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 13th, 1908. 

At the usual fortnightly meeting there were 
some excellent displays of fruits and flowers. 
Especially prominent and good were the 
choice new conifers and allied things from 
Messrs. Veitch, and the sumptuous displays 
of Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. The Roses, too, 
for mid-October were particularly good, and 
we imagine something approaching a record 
was created by three new Roses being certifi¬ 
cated at one meeting at this season of the 
year, and all raised by one firm. 

Some choice Orchids from Cheltenham and 
St. Albans were noted, the latter including 
a lovely lot of Vanda ccerulea in flower, and 
which were greatly admired. In the group 
of coniferse and choice evergreens from 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, we noted many beautiful things, 
some of which are not yet in commerce. 
There were upwards of one hundred 
examples staged with excellent judgment and 
skill, a few of the more noticeable being 
Cedrus atlantica glauca, C. a. aurea, the 
handsome Abies pungens glauca pendula (of 
a fine blue tone), A. magnifica, A. Veitchi 
(dark green above and blue on the under 
surface of the leaves), A. sub-alpina lasio 
carpa (quite a dwarf growing sort), Retino 
spora obtusa Crippsi (very rich golden). 
Finns Armandi is a new species from China, 
obtained at an elevation of 5,000 feet, and 
which has proved quite hardy at Coombe 
Wood; Retinospora filicoides tetragona 
aurea, a superb example of the Umbrella 
Pine; Seiradopitys verticillata, and the valu¬ 
able C u press us Lawsoniana Triumph of Bos- 
koop, which is of a decidedly glaucous hue, 
and regarded as among the best of its kind. 
Messrs. Veitch also displayed a capital lot of 
their winter-flowering Begonia elatior, and 
some well-fruited examples of Citrus sinen¬ 
sis, in a setting of small Ferns. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 
small exhibit of alpines, and Messrs. Eggett 
and Son, Thames Ditton, arranged a small 
rockery exhibit, with hardy Ferns in many 
choice varieties. The Roses from Messrs. 
Frank Cant, and Co., Colchester, were very 
fine, and such varieties as Queen Mab, Gus¬ 
tave Regis, white Maman Cochet, La Tcsca. 
Mme. Ravary, and Frau Karl Druschki were 
in excellent condition. The varieties, too, 
were set up in handsome bunches, the latter 
bearing eloquent, if silent, testimony to the 
remarkable weather experienced of late. 
The Roses from Messrs. Harkness and Co., 
Hitchin, were also remarkablo for their fine 
quality and great variety, and many charm¬ 
ing varieties were staged in capital style. 
The group of Asters* (Michaelm* Daisies) 
from the Hon. Vlearv (gar¬ 

dener, Mr. E. BedltetfyNfas opkbfrhe fea¬ 


tures of the show, refleetiug the highest 
credit, both from the cultural and from the 
staging standpoints. With, ample space 
allowed for each variety, an excellent idea 
could have been formed of their merits and 
the effect of a well-formed group in the 
garden. There were many choice seedlings 
staged, and, apart from these, such species 
at Novi-Belgi cordifolius, Novje-AnglieB, and 
others were represented by the leading varie¬ 
ties. Climax, a lovely blue-flowered variety, 
with lax pyramids of handsome flowers, is 
the finest Michaelmas Daisy w© have seen, 
and will make a superb border plant. 
Maidenhood is a white-flowered variety, and 
each of these secured an award of merit. 

Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
had a splendidly arranged exhibit of Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Pentstemons, and other things. Roi 
des Preeocee, Nina Blick, Mrs. Thomson, 
and Polly among the Chrysanthemums at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention. Mr. Frank 
Brazier, Caterham, also had a fine display 
of these flowers, the masses of Michaelmas 
Daisies in select colour shades calling for 
especial comment. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
had an excellent exhibit of Carnations in the 
leading American and English varieties, 
Victory, Britannia, Robert Craig, and others 
being noted. The bushes of Pernettya 
mucronata alba were full of fruits, and there 
was a capital lot of Orange-trees in fruit. 
Droccena Bruauti variegata, a new plant of 
much merit, is certainly a great acquisition, 
and well deserved the award of merit bes¬ 
towed. From Cirencester, Messrs. J. Jef 
feries brought an excellent assortment of coni¬ 
fers and evergreen shrubs, choice examples 
of Cypress and Cedars, the latter including 
well-grown specimens of C. atlantica glauca. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had 
a table of choice hardy Ferns, chiefly of an 
evergreen character, the crested Seolopen- 
driums being particularly numerous and 
good. Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, again 
brought an excellent lot of Michaelmas 
Daisies in the leading varieties, and such as 
Calliope (pale blue), Mrs. Rayner, and the 
many beautiful varieties of cordifolius, were 
much admired. Mr. Seale, Sevenoaks, had 
an attractively displayed exhibit of Cactus 
Dahlias, interspersed with sprays of Ceano- 
thus. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
had a really delightful exhibit of Cactus 
Dahlias, the flower-heads very beautiful and 
refined-looking. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, were responsible for a pretty dis¬ 
play of single and Cactus Dahlias in variety, 
tlie former set including some pretty shades 
of colour. Hardy plants of a seasonable 
nature were freely exhibited by several well- 
known firms, and such as Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, each 
had varied groups of these flowers. Messrs. 
T. S Ware and Co., Limited, Feltham, in¬ 
cluded in a varied exhibit a lot of free-grow¬ 
ing alpines in boxes, and the Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., Enfield, in addition to a variety 
of miscellaneous greenhouse plants and Car¬ 
nations, staged a good collection of Apples 
Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, brought a great variety of cut 
sprays of trees and shrubs, such exhibits 
being of great service at this season of the 
year in demonstrating the rich colour of the 
leafage. In this way many Oaks, Primuses, 
Weigelas, Paulownia imperialis, Rosa sericea 
pteracantha, and many others were promi¬ 
nent. Messrs. Lane and Son. Berkhamp- 
stead had a small collection of Roses. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, sent berried and 
variegated shrubs in much variety. 

Some choice collections of Orchids were 
noted, the Messrs. Cypher, of Cheltenham, 
having a select lot, a beautiful batch of Cypri- 
pediurn Fairieanura, C. Bingleyense (very 
dark and of fine form), C. insigne Sandera?, 
C. Mandise, Oncidium incurvum album, Den- 
drobium Phalaenopsis, and others. Messrs. 
Sander and Co., St. Albans, had a lovely lot 
of Vanda coerulea, Messrs Heath and Son, 
Cheltenham, bringing good flowering 
examples of Dendrobiufh formosum gigan- 
teum, while Messrs. Moore, Limited, Raw- 
don, Leeds, and Mr. H. S. Goodson, Putney, 


also contributed handsome groups of these 
plants in flower. 

The collection of Apples from Lieut.-Col. 
Borton, Cheveney Hunton (gardener, Mr. 
James Whittle), was a revelation of high 
fruit culture, even in these days, and the 
examples of Bismarck. Blenheim Grange, 
Mere de Menage, Emperor Alexander, 
Charles Ross, Newtown Wonder, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Alliugton Pippin, Bramley’s 
Seedling and Annie Elizabeth, were magni¬ 
ficent. No praise is too great for this exten¬ 
sive assortment of high-class produce. 


THE FRUIT SHOW. 

This was held on the 15th and 16th October. 
The superb fruits staged showed that no 
falling off in culture, whether of hardy or of 
house-grown fruits, was in evidence. Natur¬ 
ally, the Apple was the chief feature of the 
exhibition, and the fruit was seen in literally 
thousands of dishes and baskets, in all con¬ 
ceivable forms, colours, and varieties, large 
and small, whilst in the gentlemen’s gar¬ 
deners’ or amateurs’ classes, no doubt the 
largest, and in come cases the handsomest, 
of both Apples and Pears were seen. There 
were not a few instances in which fruit6 were 
so large for the variety as to become almost 
ungainly, and showing feeding, which had 
created huge, soft, sappy fruit6, such as can¬ 
not long endure. Even with some varieties 
classed as dessert, King of Tompkins County, 
Lord Hindlip, Roundway Magnum Bonuni, 
and a few others seemed better fitted for the 
pot than for the dessert. It would be very 
wise indeed could some limitation as to 
weight be put on the fruits in the respective 
sections. Sixteen ounces should be the limit 
for the kitchen fruits, and from 6 oz. to 7 oz. 
for dessert fruits. In respect to the latter 
section, the rage is too much now for colour 
and size, yet both are gained at the expense 
of labour. In the huge collections staged by 
the nursery trade and market growers were 
seen really fine average samples, such as find 
at the hands of these growers a ready sale and 
a good price. What are large enough for 
these growers are quite large enough for the 
general public or private grower. The sea¬ 
son has told somewhat sharply on early 
Apples, as such varieties as Early Victoria, 
Lord Grosvenor, Pott’s Seedling, Ecklinville, 
Worcester Pearmain, Jacob’s Seedling, and 
Duchess Favourite were quite over. Tco 
much encouragement is given to these early 
and fugitive Apples. Really, no more are 
wanted, and even of late ones only something 
very first-rate should now be admitted as 
new. We could have wished that thousands 
of our readers could have seen this great 
fruit show, as the result must inevitably 
have caused greatly aroused interest in hardy 
fruit culture. 

The recent warm weather has matured 
Pears very rapidly, and only really good 
keepers were seen in good form. Doyenne 
du Comice, Winter Nelis, Josephine de 
Malines, Charles Ernst, Beurre Superfin, 
and Beurre Alexander Lucas were, of their 
varieties, very fine and good. If there are 
too many September and October Pears, hap¬ 
pily there are numerous good late-keeping 
ones also. A very interesting feature of the 
show was the fine display of house-grown 
fruit, especially of Grapes; indeed, of these 
the show was the best yet seen in the hall. 
Madresfield Court, from Rufford Abbey, was 
truly superb, as also was the Muscat of 
Alexandria from Lord Harrington, and Mus¬ 
cat Hamburgh and Lady Downe’s were 
good from Eastwell Park. The classes fer 
collections of house-grown fruit were more 
than usually well-filled, the d'ehes generally 
being superb- Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 
Pears, Apples, and Melons, with Grapes, 
made these collections, and showed so many 
growers as very capable cultivators. The 
expectation that the season’s fruit wou’d 
eclipse that of any previous year was not ful¬ 
filled. Generally, the fruit was of a goed 
average, and, if never seen larger, with some 
less large, so very much the better. Here 
and there fruits of Apples grown on walls 
stood out with marked colour and finish; 
| still, these fruits had something in them 
that 6eemed unnatural. D. 
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MANUAL 

OF 

HORTICULTURE 

Gives most valuable information as to the treat- ^ 
tnent of the Hardy 

PERENNIAL HERBACEOUS BORDERS 

jfc. . which Kelways make their especial study and 


1 in 

hich they have no serious rival. The Price i: 
1/6, which will be refunded to customers. 

Now is the time to Plant 

for 1909 Gardens. 

KELWAY & S9N, The Royal 
Horticulturists, Langport, 
Somerset 

Awarded the Gold hZcdal / the ^ 


Franco-Brilith 

Exhibition. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


For Hard7 Stuff, bound to thrive. 

Buy from England's bleakest coast; growth and vitality 
will surprise you. Forest. Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Hoses. 
Plants, Bulbs, Edging and Fencing lhishe* a Speciality 
State wants. Low estimate per return, with large lata 
logue. Being over-stocked, we are clearing out the follow 
ing Collection very cheap. All strong stuff. 3 Apples. 2 
Pears, 2 Plums, 1 Cherry, grafced 3 years, strong trees, 4 to 

5 ft, fs. 

12 Gooseberry. 12 Black, 12 Red Currants, 25 Raspberry, 2o 
Strawberry, perpetual bearer, 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s. 6d. 

12 Climbing or 12 Bush Roses, assorted, 3s. 

Hardy Beautiful Climbers. — Honeysuckle. Vir¬ 
ginia Creeper, Jasmine, Cotoneasier, Ivies, Rambler Roses, 
Hops, Clematis. 20 strong plants for 3s. 

Flowers in Shrubs (nothing more showy).—Lilacs, 
Ribes, Laburnums, Snowberry, Spinuis, Syringa, Barberry, 
Rhododendrons, etc. 18 btrong mixed bushes, 3b. 9d. 

Beautiful Evergreens (lovely green foliage all the 
year).—Arbor-Vitte, Yew, Laurels, Firs, Pines, Box, Holly, 
etc. 18 assorted bushes, 3s. 9d. 

Window-box or Pot Collection.— Green all year. 
15 dwarf, compact, bushy shrubs, 3s. 

Forest Trees. —Chestnut, Ash, Sycamore, Pnplars, 
Kim, Lime, etc. 4 to 5 ft., 15 for 3s. 6d.; 6 to 7 ft., 6a. 9d. 

Spring: Collection (a blaze of bloom February. 
March, April).—30 Pansy, 30 Daisy, 50 Forget-ine-nota, 10 
Polyanthus, 50 Wallflowers. 12 Anemones, 8 Doronicums, 
20 Ranunculus, 20 Bluebells, 50 Snowdrops, 50 CrocuseH. 
10 Hyacinths, 20 Tulips, 30 Narcissi, 30 Daffodils All 
strong plants and bulbs, for 4s. fid.; half quantity, 3a ; 
quarter, 2s. 

Perennial Collection. — Old favourites. Flower 
year after year, and no trouble. G Columbines, 6 Sweet 
Williams, 6 Foxgloves. 6 Canterbury Bells, fi Hollyhocks, 

6 Carnations, 6 Sunflowers, 6 Michaelmas Daisy. 6 Indian 
Pinks, 6 GailJardias, fi Irises, 6 Pyrethrums, 6 Poppies, 6 
Lupins, 6 Calliopsis, 6 Saxifragas, 33. 9d.; half, 2s. 6d. 

3s. 6<L orders carriage paid. Catalogue free. 


E. CAYE LOWESTOFT 


WALLFLOWERS. WALLFLOWERS. 

Extra strong:, busty, prlcked-out plants, not seedlings. 


) Double German 

100 Blood Red.2s. 

100 Golden King .. .. 2s. 
100 Ellen Willmott .. 2s. 
100 Eastern Queen .. 2s. 
100 Belvoir Castle .. .. 2s. 


100 Vulcan 
100 Ruby Gem .. 
ICO Early Feltham 
100 Tom Thumb 
100 Covent Garden 
100 Palmer's mixed. 


2s. 


2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

Half quantity, Is. 3d , carr. paid. All on approval - that is 
money returned if not satisfied. Give rail address. 

PAUKR * SOWS, Sew England Kura., PETERBOROUGH. 

The latest day for rsoel 
IS FRIDAY, 
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UnOMC’C FRUIT THEE 

nUnliCi O dressing. 

For capturing the Caterpillar Moths. 

Male. INVALUABLE. 

A 8ecret of Fruit Growing. 
/ - Send at once for Particulars 

and price. Thousands of 
pounds worth of fruit has 
been saved by its use that 
otherwise would have been 
lost if left to the ravages of 
the caterpillar pest. (In¬ 
valuable. ) 

Fruit Trees of all kinds can 
be supplied by Dozens, Hundred, 
g Thousand, or Ten Thousand. 

— -— Illustrated Catalogue of Sorts 

Female and Price post free. 

W. HORNE & SONS, 

Farmers, Fruit Growers, 

PERRY HILL OLIFFE nr. Rcohester, KENT. 

BULBS-BULBS. 

BUY WHERE YOU CAN CET THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 

Tons of Bulbs to be sold direct from our own Daffodil 
Farm, The Uplands, Hands worth, the blooms of which last 
season were of the finest quality sold in Smiihfield Market, 
and realised close on double the price of any olhers. 

I will forward to any part of the country on receipt of 
Postal Order or stamps. 

100 Pheasant-eye .for 9d. 

100 Single Incomparable . 8d. 

100 Ornatns .. 1 - 

100 Double Whites. ItO 

100 Double Incomparables.9d. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARCE QUANTITIES. 

Apply at once to— 

HENRY SIMPKIN, 

SMITH FIELD MARKET. BIRMINGHAM, & 
at BELL STREET MARKET. BIRMINGHAM. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS 

Seed Merchants, BATH, 

FOR THE 

MOST RELIABLE BULBS. 

New CATALOGUE post free. 

Geo. Cooling & Sons call especial attention to their unique 
Collection of May-flowering and Darwin Tulips. 


SUITABLE for a Ladies* French Garden.— 
^ One acre of good ground nn outskirts of Winchester to 
Let at once. —Mrs. JOHNSTON, Northlands, Winchester. 


PELARGONIUMS. 

RECAL AND SHOW VARIETIES. 

Very fine plants of these splendid greenhouse plants in great 
variety. Grand kinds. Pot now. 

Extra Special Offer:—6 for Is. 6d., or 2s. 9iL doz., 
carriage free. Worth double. 

C. R. SHILIiIN C3-, 

1, The Nurseries. WINCHFIELD, HANTS. 


QUALITY WITH ECONOMY IN THE CARDEN. 

Fruit and Rose Trees, Hardy Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs. Standard and 
Shade Trees, Hardy and Greenhouse Plants, 
Climbers. Hodge Plants, Bulbs, etc. 

Cheapest and best ever offered Thrive everywhere. Carriage 
paid. Packed to travel safely any distance. Large new 
Catalogue gratis and post free, or low estimate given oil 
requirements being stated. Write— 

C. R. SHILLING, l,The Nurseries, Winchfiald, Hants. 


A RARE OFFER. 

ORCHIDS (COOL HOUSE), ODORTOCLOSSUM 
crispum, eto. 

Splendid growing plants; soon bloom ; worth Is. and Is. 6d. 
each, and this is what you would be charged at other nur¬ 
series. Will send 6 very fine plants for 3s. 6d., or 3 for 2s , 
carriage free. A great bargain. 

O- R. SHILLISTO, 

1. The Knrserle^ WINCHFIELD, HANTS. 


“Only the Best. 

GARAWAY’S 

BULBS ARE THE BEST. 


Cash with order, 
s. d. 

10s. per 100 8 6 

14s. per 100 12 0 

18s. per 100 15 3 


Roman Hyacinths 

„ „ larger 

„ , f extra fine . 

Paper-white large-fid. Narcissus. . 4s. fi <j. per 100 3 10 
FreC8las. ex. ex. quality .. .. fis. fid. per 100 .) 6 

Crocus, in colours .12s. per 1,000 10 3 

Tulips .from 30s. per 1.000 25 6 

Narcissus .from 17s.perl.000 14 fi 

Hyacinths, named, top roots, from 4s. per doz. 3 5 
„ second size, named .. 15s. per 100 12 9 

,, unnamed, in colours.. 12s. per 100 10 3 

All Orders over 10s. car. paid. Catalogues on application. 
FIFTEEN PER CENT, discount off List prices Tor 
Cash with Order. 

aARO.wA.'r & co., 

Durdham Down nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 


READERS will oblige by mentioning “CARDEN- 
INC " wl,on writing to our Aduestlsoro. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Qiurvu and answers art uurrttd in 
UARDBNIKG free of charge (f correspondents follow there 
r •>'#* communications should be. cbtarl>/ and concisely 
yntten on o,ut side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Uolborn, 
JAnutnn, &.C. Litters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name ami address of the sender are 
required in addition to any desijmition he may desire to 
be wed m the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should b- on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon - 
dents should bear m mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent, to press some tune in advance of date, queries cannot 
a. ways be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Wc do iuit re phi to 
queries by post. ^ * 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.- Fair examples 
or each subject—i.e., leaves aiut shoots as well as ilotivrs 
IV!?, ■ fr ' lU -'S f°. he , " ld . must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered If 
these rules arc not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The. differences between varieties 

K fnfl f* "'I 7 "-" «“** «* MM*!) Oat « '» VMxm*,* 
UmtUmexamples s/wwMg (/«! range 0 / farm „( clt )l, 
ti“(l should be rent, Hot mure than Juur ear,elite at a 
tune should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Irises diseased (Lady Skewes Cot ).—Your Irises 
art* suffering from a fungus disease common to the 
Iru*. You onght to have moved the plants to fresh 
'I'.'a/ter-s immediately you saw signs of the disease, 
l.irt the plantss, and out off all the parts not ntfectcd, 
■and plant in fresh soil. Irises should he divided at 
least every third year, as the soil gets impoverished, 
thus causing disease and failure. 

Plants for border (Novice ).—If you have means 
for affording a good watering during times of 
wrought, you might grow tuberous Begonias in 
variety, Verbenas, Ageratum, Heliotrope, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Tufted Pansies, Stocks, Asters, and a 
great variety of annuals. It is all a question of 
care and attention, and many plants will grow quite 
well under trees, provided some attempt ha a been 
made to make the plants a success. 

Worms in lawn (J. G.).-Lime-water is the best 
remedy. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of un- 
slaked lime, or if more is wanted use the same pro¬ 
portions. Stir this well up, and let the liquid stand 
for forty-eight hours. Water the lawn through a 
rosed watering-can with the clear liquid in damp 
weather, giving a good soaking on the evening suc¬ 
ceeding that on which a good watering has been 
given. Ties will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they may be swept up and cleared away. 

Flowering period of certain Ramblers (M. 
Fairlie).— Wc append the approximate time at which 
tin* followng Ramblers commence to blossom. In the 
county of Hampshire they might commence a few 
days earlierHiawatha, July 18th; Stella, July 8th ; 
Albrric ltarbier, June 12th; Auguste Barbier, 
June 20th; Francois Foucard, June 20th; Rene Andre, 
June 20th; Polyantha grandiflora, June 8tli; Edmond 
Proust, July 18th. In the case of the first and last 
named they will cdhlinue to blossom well through the 
month of August. 

SaRina glauca (The Pearlwort) (Erin ).-This 
plant was generally known in consequence of its use 
a few years ago as a substitute for lawn Grass, 
though it has not answered expectations. It is, none 
the lew, a pretty alpine plant, forming, on level soils, 
carpets almost as smooth as velvet, starred, in early 
sun nier, with pretty little white flowers. It is easily 
increased by pulling the tufts into pieces and re¬ 
planting them, when they soon meet ami form a 
carpet. Any hardy-plant grower ought to be able to 
procure it for you. 

Treatment of Tree Carnations (Essex ).-The 
Carnations may safely be allowed to remain in the 
frame till sharp fronts make their appearance, when 
they should be taken into the greenhouse, giving them 
a good, light position, and plenty of air whenever 
possible. The buds should not, while they are in the 
frame, be allowed to become frozen, hence, should 
signs of a severe frost set in late in the day the 
frame must he covered with mats to keep the plants 
safe till the morrow, when they can be taken into 
the greenhouse. 

Tuberous Begonia Major Hope.— This certainly 
merits all that ie said in its favour on page 449, for 
it is a very beautiful variety and a first-rate kind. 
For some years it lias been used ut Hampton Court, 
and this season 1 was very much struck with one of 
the beds there in which Major Hope figured pro¬ 
minently. The bed was carpeted with Kceniga mari- 
tima and planted with this Begonia. The dot plants 
were Fuchsia gracilis variegata and Cineraria mari- 
tima. Such a combination could not, of course, be 
called showy, yet, at the same time, it wan remark¬ 
ably pleasing and very restful to the eye.—X. 

Keeping herbaceous Lobelias (R. J. S.).— Ex¬ 
cept in a few favoured districts these Lobelias will 
not survive our winter outdoors, and must be lift e-si 
and stored in a greenhouse until the return of spring, 
when they may again be placed where required to 
blossom. After lifting, place the roots, after reliev¬ 
ing them of surplus soil, close together in boxes, fill¬ 
ing in the interstices with light compost afterwards, 
giving the boxes a shake now* and again to make sure 
there are no hollow spaces left. An excellent place 
to keep them through the winter is on an airy shelf 
in a cold greenhouse. Here they will keep in capital 
condition and free from their greatest enemy-damp 
—and in spring they can he split up. If it is desired 
to increase the stock, or they may remain intact till 
planting time arrives. 

Roses for a north-east aspect (John Cmtrthcr). 

— In this somewhat i/rt(r>poHition you ffould do well 
to plant mostly RoIe-s frumyhe irBiIirf^l’erpetual 
group, although a fV lAuJona agfl Illkbrid Teas 


might be included. A dozen good sorts would bo 
Frau Karl Druschki. Caroline Tcstout, Grace Darling, 
La France, Hugh Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John 
Laing, Dr. Andry, Mmc. Isaac l’eriere, Mile. Eugenie 
Verdier, Mrs. Paul, Clio. A good climbing Rose for 
this aspect would be Cheshunt Hybrid or Mme. 
Alfred Carrifere. Some good hardy Clematises are: 
Jackmani, Heuryi, Mrs. G. Jnckmann, Star of India, 
Wm. Kennett, Lady C. Neville, Mme. E. Andre, and 
Gipsy Queen. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses flowering late 

(D. If. G\, Durham ).—The trouble arises, meet 
ptcbahly, from faulty pruning. It appears to us that 
the plants are pruned too hard in the spring, with 
the result that they make strong, flowerlese shoots 
during the summer, and only yield blooming shoots 
from those first produced, which would cause the 
buds to appear so late. In the coming spring do not 
prune so bard. The most vigorous sorts may have 
the growths that they have made this year retained 
some Ij feet to 3 feet in length. Lateral and weak 
shoots cut back to 3 inches or 4 inches. Sorts with 
long, pliant growths could be pegged down to within 
a foot or so of the ground, and some could be arched 
over or tied up to 4-foot or A-foot stakes, with little 
or no pruning. You should obtain sonic of the free- 
floworiiig Hybrid Teas, such as Caroline Testout. etc., 
for, no matter how they arc pruned there is always 
a good supply of flowers both early and late. 

Plants for bed and decoration <Holly ).—By 
limiting the height of the plants to 18 inches you are 
precluding the most worthy subjects for the purpose 
you name. At 2 feet high and rather more there are 
numbers of suitable plants, such ns single and double 
Pyrethrums. flag, English, and Spanish Irises, Coreop¬ 
sis lanceolatn, Peach-leaved Campanulas, Carna¬ 
tions, Alstroemerias,Columbines (red. blue, cream, and 
the like), Achillea mongolica, A. ptarmica plena, A. 
alpina, the beautiful Italian Starworls, Aster Amel¬ 
ias and its varieties, also A. acris, A. lwvigntus and 
others. In the early autumn months you might also 
have a great variety of Chrysanthemums, but few of 
these possessing such merit as you require would be 
of Jess than 2 feet high. The single and double- 
flowered Gvnsophila are both indispensable, but are 
fully 2 feet high. There are, of course, many annuals 
of the height you name, and a large number of 
bulbous-rooted plants, as Tulips and Daffodils, nil 
eminently suited for cutting. We should imagine 
that a selection of Roses, hardy plants, and bulbs, 
with a few choice annuals would be best in the cir¬ 
cumstances. If the stone steps are full of 6mnll holes, 
the green can only be got rid of by frequent applica¬ 
tions of a weed killer. Carbolic acid is good in cer¬ 
tain instances, and borax, accompanied by much 
scrubbing. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bay-trees in bad health (G. Shepherd ).—From 
the appearance of the shoot you send, the tree is in 
a very unhealthy condition, and wo should say that 
the fault lies at the roots or is duo, perhaps, to the 
soil in which the tree* is growing, wc are assuming 
that the trees are growing in the open. If, however, 
they are in tubs, then it may he due to exhaustion of 
the soil, in which case repotting or retubbing is the 
only remedy. This, of course, should be done in the 
spring. If in tubs, give enough water during the 
winter to keep the soil fairly moist, but, of course, 
less will be needed than during the summer. 


grown. No doubt some agency in the soil causes the 
first eruption or breaking of the skin whilst this is 
thin and tender, and it is possible that the first 
cause is some acidity in the soil. Once the skin 
breaks, the fungus spores become active. All the 
same, the disease, if it really he such, never gota 
deeper than the skin. If it is purposed to save any 
of the tubers for seed, it may be wise to soak them 
for fifteen minutes in a bath of weak Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, which is a solution of sulphate of copper and 
lime. Giving the soil a liberal dressing of lime also 
may do good. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


FRUIT. 

Misshapen Pears (M. II. II’.).- The roots of the 
tree have got down into a cold, wet subsoil, and the 
fruits have been attacked by a fungus (Cladosporiuru 
dendriticum). The roots ought to be lifted. During 
the present month you ought to take out a trench 
round the tree at a distance of about 3 feet from the 
stem, cutting off all the roots that go straight down. 
Then refill the trench with fresh soil, but do not mix 
any manure with it. Remove several inches of the 
soil over the roots, and replace with some good loam 
to which has been added a little bone-meal. Syringe 
the tree when lenflms with the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. 

Gathering Medlars (Bucks). It is best to allow 
Medlars to hang late, as they are long in maturing, 
and if gathered too early they shrivel. As a rule, 
they should not be gathered until early in November, 
but much depends upon the nature of the season. 
In gathering, do not pull the fruits off violently, but 
rather leave thorn a week later to cause them to 
part from the tree freely. If the skine are much 
broken or injured, decay is apt to follow. The fruit* 
when gathered should be laid out on .shelves thinly, 
with the upper or calyx side placed downwards. It is 
said that if the stem be dipped into a strong solu¬ 
tion of salt it hardens it and cheeks decay. Medlars 
are not edible until the flesh softens. 

Plum-tree throwing up suckers (A. T.).— 
When fruit-trees begin to push up suckers they gener¬ 
ally prove u nuisance ever afterwards, but if they are 
looked after and resolutely rooted out when first they 
appear, they can be kept within bounds and pre¬ 
vented from becoming so troublesome as yours evi¬ 
dently are. The best arid only remedy is to remove 
the top soil and expose the roots where the suckers 
spring from, cutting them off where they originate 
with a sharp knife, at the same time keeping a good 
look out for any signs of others which may be about 
to push out from the root-s. These you can easily de¬ 
test, as they a.-sume the form of small protuberances 
or nodulea on the large roots, and are. in reality, 
underground butts. Suckering is often caused through 
the tree, when the latter is budded or grafted on a 
stock (the Plum being the worst offender), being un¬ 
able to assimilate or make use of all the sap, which 
then finds an outlet by producing suckers. Injury to 
the Toots from spade-digging will also cause suckers 
to appear. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato-scab (Mrs. II. G .).—The Potato sent shows 
on its surface a bad attack of scab. To some extent 
it is a skin disease, os scientists describe it ns a 
fungus. On the other hand, scab lias been seen on 
Potatoes in many coils ever since Potatoes have been 


A. F. 11.— The only remedy is to persevere and dig 

up the Horse-Radish wherever it is found.- Mrs. E. 

Searles.— The only thing you can do is to keep it in 
the pot in some outhouse or such like. The Eucalyp¬ 
tus w not hardy, and the first severe winter will kill 

it if you plant it out.- II. Knowles.— Any fruit-tree 

nurseryman can get you the Nectarine Precore d«* 

Croncels.-ft. J. S.— The best top-dressing for your 

old Apple-trees is cow-manure.' Lack of lime is not 
the cause of the cracking. It is the starved condi¬ 
tion of the trees that is the cause. The liquid- 
tnnnure is most valuable, and should lie made the 

most of.- Lexicon. --The only remedy is to net tin- 

plants. as wc recommend in our issue of October 3rd. 
Fine-mesh fish-netting is the best, and is not by any 

means unsightly.-A’. Y. 7..— Please 6cnd a sample 

of the Grapes, and we will do our best to help you. 
It is, we fear, a case of shanking, due very probably 
to over cropping. Vines ought to be pruned when the 

foliage has all fallen—say, in December.- Bamboo. 

•-Seeing your Bamboo is doing well, wc should ad¬ 
vise you not to disturb it. Rather procure a healthy 
young plant in the spring, and plant where you want 

it.- 11. Edwards.— A very pretty and distinct flower 

in the way of Improved Masse, but of no commercial 

value.- E. M. W.— Kindly say what Veronica you 

are alluding to.-L. B .—The only thing we can 

.suggest is to use some evergreen plants in the vases, 
mixing with them some bulbous plants, such a*» 
Tulips or Daffodils. Two Rhododendrons, if full of 
flower-buds, would answer, as such would bloom at 
about the time you wish. They must be planted in 

sandy pent.- N. S. T.— The Aucuba you refer to is 

the female form.- J. IF. Hutchinson.— See note in 

our issue of October 19th, 1907, re “ Making a gravel 
tennis-court.” The ash refuse would answer, we 
should say. You can get a copy of the above from 

the publisher, pest, free, for l|d.-D. M. Boss.— You 

cannot do better than get Clins. Ross: any fruit-tree 

nurseryman could supply this.- C. IF.—Probably an 

Ornithogalum. We must see complete spike to be 

quite euro as to name.-IF. P. Penberthy.—Any 

seedsman should be able to procure for you seed of 
the Tomato you inquire about. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Name3 of plants. —J. E. T.—l, Mastcrwort (Ax- 
trantia major); 2, Dropwort (Spinea Fllipendula); 3, 

Lady’s Mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris).- Stlverwood.-- 

Probably Tradeseantia viridis; but we must have 

better specimen.- St. G.— 1, Polygonum splw-ro-* 

taehyum; 2, Variegated Ground Ivy; 3, Achillea 

Clavennie.- Robert Earle.—), Seems to be the 

foliage of a young tree of the alpine Laburnum; 2 , 
Seems, so far :ts we can say without flowers or fruit. 

one of the small American Pyroses.- Chicago. We 

think your Rose is a small bloom of Mme. Berard. 
—./. E. S. 1, Bouvardia leiantha, a green lion.-** 

plant; 2, Ophiopogun Juhuran variegaturn.- Lady 

Shares Co.r. — The specimen you send is the Gum 
Cist us (C. ladanifems). The bush w not a long-lived 
one, and when old and in a bad state it is better to 
destroy it and plant young ones, which are easily got 
and not expensive. We do not reply to queries by 

post.- G. Mordaunt.—l, Mceembryantlienium niuta- 

bilo or M. aeinfleiforme; 2, Mesembryanthcmum 
roseum; 3. Mesemhryanthcmum curvifolium; 4. 
llelxine Solieroli. E. M. .x\—Oxalin Ortgiesii.— 

//. /*. M. S .—Quite impossible to say without seeing 

either the flowers or fruit.- T. T.— Eccremocarpu** 

seaber. - - Dr. Smith. —Agrostemma (Lychnis) Flos 
.lovis. liev. G. II. Raynor.— Berberie vulgaris. - 

Peveril, Bland ford.- Solatium Warseewlozii, at one 
time largely used in subtropical bedding.- 
11. Rickerby.—l, Specimen insufficient; 2. Anopterua 
glaiidulosa; 8, Probably Pliillyrea Yiimoriniana. must 
have flowers; 4. Aristoteiia Mnequi variegata. 

II. IF. Daltry.- 1, Specimen insufficient; 2. Kupn- 
torium ageratoides; 3, Aster Novi-Belgii Purity; 4. 
Chrysanthemum maximum; fi, Aster Novae-Anglin* 

piilehcllu; 0, Aster Nov® Anglia* rosea.-IF. 7. SI., 

Bristol.— The Cape Honey-flower (MelianUius major). 

- S. G. Calderoti.—Thu Common Feverfew (Pyre- 

thrum Parthcnium). 

Names of fruit.— G. 11. Parker.— Judging from 
the semi-decayed specimen you send, your Pear is 

Beni re d’Amanita.- J. IF. Hogge . Vol. -Applets: 1, 

King of Pippins; 2, R yin or or Caldwell’s Keeper: S, 

Hubbard's Pearmain; 4. Lord Sufllcld.- J. IF. II. 

Apples: 5, Blenheim Orange; f». Golden Noble; 7. 

Leathercoat Russet; 8, Wellington.- Cheshire.— 

Apple Wellington.- Berwick.— Specimens insufficient. 

- L. Pearce.— A, Raster Beurre, very poor; U. 

Beurrtf d’Amnnlia; C, Louise Bonne of Jersey; D. 

Marie Louise.- J. G. G.— Pears: 1, B« uric dr 

Jonghe; 3, Glou Morceau; others next week. 


Catalogues received.—II. Merryweatlier and 
Sons, Ltd., Southwell, Notts.— List of Roses, Fruit- 

trees, etc.-Polman-Mooy, Haarlem, Holland.— 

Special Wholesale List of Bulbs and Flower root*. - 

Henry Drew, Long worth, Faringdon, Berks.- Cain* 

loyue of the Thornes Valley Roses. -Wilhelm 

Pfitzer, Stuttgart .—List of Hoses and New Plant*. 

-Hartley and Sujrdhi, Ltd., Halifax .—List of 

White. Bow Cast Iron Seeficinut Boilers. -Geo. Cool¬ 

ing and Sons, Bath .—List of, Ro*es, Fruitt rer*. 
hi A n i a tin a i/'ki 
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PLANNING FROM A WORKING GAR¬ 
DENER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


In looking round a variety of gardens, I 
have been struck by the want of thought of 
the gardener’s work shown in the planning 
of many of them. By the gardener’s work 
I mean the ceaseless labour necessary in 
all gardens, and which may be doubled by 
thoughtless and bad design. Such design 
is generally the work of men who have never 
learnt the art of gardening, which is 
necessary if a man is to form gardens in 
the best way. The most distressing evi¬ 
dence I have lately seen of this was in 
gardens that had been designed by the fol¬ 
lowers of the Paxton school, who are very 
fond of making pudding-like mounds and do 
not always take the trouble to give them a 
slope of natural easy grade, so that plant¬ 
ing and other labours on them are possible. 
In dry weather, the poor shrubs on such 
slopes starve from drought, the wind cut¬ 
ting straight into the bank. We may ex¬ 
pect a rock to fall at a sharp angle—there 
is no harm in a rock doing so, but earth 
rarely does it, but naturally takes an easy 
grade from the constant action of rain, sun, 
and frost. When we get away from the 
planted ground, the grassy slopes of these 
mounds are often so sharp that a man can¬ 
not stand at ease upon them, and they are 
most inconvenient to mow with scythe or 
machine. Such awkward slopes are absurd 
in naturally level ground, and need never 
occur in diversified ground. 

An enormous amount of labour has been 


given in many gardens to forming these ugly 
banks, all which labour might have been 
saved if the natural form of the ground had 
been accepted as the best, which it usually is. 
All the cost which is wasted in ugly banking 
could be given to the thorough improvement, 
or renovation, if need be, of the soil. 

Take, again, the sharp, pointed flower¬ 
beds—often needlessly complex as well— 
the large ones ending in arrow-shaped cor¬ 
ners running in one’s way and making the 
adjacent turf equally awkward to manage. 
No gardener can plant such angles and 
points, which only take from the simplicity 
and good looks of a bed. 

Sometimes one sees Grass-walks running 
through the kitchen garden, where much | 
labour has often to be done—often in bad | 
weather, and where we can only spoil Grass- 
walks, for which there is ample opportunity 
in the right place. These have to be edged 
and mown once a week in places where it is 
labour wasted, and often where one has 
only to look over the garden boundary to 
see acres and acres of turf. Grass edg¬ 
ings to borders, too, are often a ceaseless 
labour where stone edgings would be ever¬ 
lasting and much better in every way. 

Too MUCH walk is a common feature of | 
the garden laid out wiUic^t thought gf 


labours of the garden* 
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walks in order is the most ignoble of labours. 
The more labour we have the better—but in a 
beautiful art like gardening it should be given 
to the culture and increase of beautifuL things 
we want, and every instant wasted on a use¬ 
less walk is a loss to the garden itself. The 
defect of too much walk is very often easily 
remedied by anyone who etudies the ground, 
and reduces walks to the real needs of the 
place. One result among others is that walks 
used often keep themselves clean. If we 
have too many of them, we must continually 
be working at them. In cleaning walks, we 
are much aided by the weed killers, not only 
in lessening labour, but in improving the 
texture of the walk or drive. The old way 
was to break up the surface so as to actually 
make a seed-bed for future generations of 
weeds we wanted to get rid of. I have a 
drive which, by the use of good weed-killer 
once a year, early in September, is kept in 
perfect order at less than one tenth the cost 
it would have been in past times. The 
spread of the knowledge of these good 
things is slow. Quite lately I have seen in 
France a sort of hoe-plough ripping up a 
drive, and in many districts still the old way 
of breaking up the surface to clean the walk 
obtains, to the great w'aste of labour and the 
encouragement of weeds. 

Yew hedges in flower-gardens. —The 
crowding of Yew hedges into gardens is one 
of the worst signs of the ignorant designer. 
The Yew is a forest tree, and a very beautiful 
one, and there are many opportunities of 
growing it without putting it in the way of 
the gardener, who has to grow Roses or Car¬ 
nations at its feet. It seems incredible, but I 
have seen these Y’ew hedges so thick in what 
ought to be a flower-garden that the sun could 
not shine on the earth between them. Even in 
places of some classical renown, like Levens 
and Brickwall, the Yew is overdone, and the 
cultivation of flowers is, consequently, made 
difficult. The gardener who has to grow 
Roses against a background of Yews may, by 
continuous labour and digging at the roots 
of the Yews, succeed in a sense; but it Is not 
wise to give him such a difficult problem to 
solve. There is also the stupid waste of 
labour in the clipping of Yews, as at Elvaston. 
In places of any extent there arc usually 
such opportunities for enjoying this tree 
that spoiling our flower-beds is quite unneces¬ 
sary. 

Those who misuse this noble native ever¬ 
green hardly ever give it is true place in the 
shrubbery, grove, or wood, so that if it were 
not for our graveyards we should hardly ever 
see the full beauty of our British Cedar. 

-- R. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds .’’—New Edition, 10th t revised, with descrip¬ 
tion* of all the best plant*, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8co, los.; post free, lot. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
ha*l finely bound in 2 vol8., half vdlum, nett. Of 
all booksellers. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR LIGHT SOIL. 

My house and the garden attached stand at an ele¬ 
vation of 850 feet above the sea level (Carmarthen¬ 
shire, thirty-two miles from Swansea). I have diffi¬ 
culty with the Apple and Pear-trees—they blooin 
abundantly in the spring, but they seldom bear fruit. 
I have decided upon procuring new trees this autumn, 
and am having the ground properly prepared for 
their reception. The garden stands at the foot of a 
hill, and ie 850 feet above sea level, as previously 
stated, otherwise it is quite exposed and unshaded by 
any trees, a Thorn-hedge, about 4 feet high, sur¬ 
rounding it. The house and garden face south-west. 
Severe winters, as a rule. The soil is light—decidedly 
so—with a gravel subsoil. Everything else succeeds. 
Will you kindly suggest the (1) best six Apple-trees 
(dessert and kitchen); (2) best two Pears (curly and 
late); (3) best two Plums (early and late); and 
whether standard or dwarf?—A lbert Mount. 

[In such an exposed position, dwarf trees, 
either as pyramids or bushes, would succeed 
better than standards, and the fruit would 
also not be so liable to become damaged and 
blown off by high winds. You would also 
reap the further advantage of securing fruit 
much earlier from the former named class 
of tree than from the latter, because, as a 
rule, standards are several years before they 
will yield an adequate return in the shape 
of a crop. They also require a very great 
deal more space in which to develop than 
do dwarf trees. Wo may also suggest that 
you could plant standard Damsons round 
the garden to break the force of the westerly 
gales, as these, when established, besides 
affording shelter, would in some seasons yield 
profitable crops of fruit. Having on many 
occasions seen how fruit behaved in various 
parts of the Principality, we may remark that 
all cases of non-success which came under 
our notice are attributable to the soil being 
more or less unsuitable, and to the subsoil 
being of a gravelly nature. This, no doubt, 
is the reason why your trees fail to fruit 
satisfactorily, but if you carry out your in¬ 
tention of planting new trees on properly 
prepared stations, you should have no further 
trouble in this direction. We may, however, 
add with regard to the preparation of the 
sites, that you should be careful to substi¬ 
tute good, sound, turfy loam, or some good 
holding soil for the present light and un¬ 
suitable medium. The hole for each -tree 
should be 2 yards in width and 30 inches 
deep. Also, do not fall into the common 
error of digging in or mixing with the soil 
for planting a quantity of crude, or partially 
decayed manure. If unable to obtain loam 
of the nature described, and if that which 
you ore obliged to use is of poor quality, it 
is then permissible to make use of manure, 
provided it is in a thoroughly rotted condi¬ 
tion. Manure of the first-named description 
is best held over and used as a mulch in the 
summer months, both to prevent rapid 
evaporation, which as a natural sequence 
follows when the subsoil is of gravel, and to 
encourage the formation of an abundance of 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The gales v. fruit crops _One 

of the meet remarkable seasons that 
I can remember for many years is 
now drawing to a close. On the 
south coast we had the heaviest fall 
of snow that has occurred at any 
period of the winter for several 
years on April 25th last—just when 
the fruit-trees were in bloom. For¬ 
tunately, very little harm was done, 
as there was very little frost. Sel¬ 
dom have crops made such rapid 
progress as during the spell of fine 
weather that prevailed during May, 
June, and July. Unfortunately, 
the rainfall was far too light for our 
soil, and the effect of combined heat 
and drought was to prematurely 
ripen the wood of fruit trees, and 
greatly reduce the weight of the 
crop. When we at last did get 
rain, at the end of August, it was 
almost immediately followed by a 
succession of very heavy gales of 
wind, the effect of which on the 
fruit crops was most disastrous, for 
the trees being so dry at the roots, 
the fruit did not hold on with any¬ 
thing like its usual tenacity, and 
the Apple and Pear-trees and some 
of the Plums were nearly strippen 
of their crop, and the foliage burnt 
up by salt spray brought inland by 
the gale. One of the lessons to be 
learnt by such visitations is to ouly 


surface roots. This latter condition is most 
essential when a subsoil of this character 
has to be encountered, as once the roots get 
down into the gravel the trees become stunted 
in growth and soon fall a prey to canker. To 
this end, surface-feeding, both in summer 
and winter, should have the strictest atten¬ 
tion, and then the roots can be kept in the 
upper stratum, and under control. Finally, 
when planting, be sure to place the stems 
just deep enough in the soil so that the junc¬ 
tion of scion and stock, or where budded, is 
covered, as from here great quantities of 
roots are generally emitted. Six good Apples 
for your locality are : King of Pippins, James 
Grieve, Allington Pippin, Stirling Castle, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder. 
Allington Pippin is recommended instead of 
either Cox’s Orange or Ribston, which we 
are afraid would not succeed with you. 
When fully ripe. Prince Albert can be used 
for dessert. The first three-named varie¬ 
ties are dessert kinds. Two Pears are 
Bcurre d’Amanlis (early), and Doyenne du 


round, and fish-netting put over the top when 
in fruit. An amateur friend grows Gooseber¬ 
ries as cordons. By giving them good cul¬ 
ture and mulching well, lie obtains the very 
best flavour. Many kinds can be grown in 
a 6inall space thus.—J. C. F. C. 


A FAMOUS APPLE RAISER. 

That Mr. Charles Ross, who lias been for 
nearly forty-nine years gardener at Welford 
Park, Newbury, Berks, should have just re¬ 
tired from that position, very naturally leads 
up to a reference to what he lias done 'during 
that long period of service in raising new 
varieties of Apples. What he lias produced 
is of his own creation, and it would seem, 
judging by results, that as a raiser he has 
been singularly successful, lie has put into 
commerce some eighteen Apples, no less than 
thirteen of which have received first-cla^s 
certificates or awards of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society—a remarkable record, 
and not reached by any other raiser. His 


If fruits are grown too large and liberally, 
they partake too much of the character of 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, but if less liberally fed, 
and, on old trees, smaller fruits give quite 
rich flavour. It is, withal, a noble-looking 
and very handsome Apple. Of others put 
into commerce, Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. 
have Mrs. Phillimore, a good keeper, out of 
Lord Burghley x Mr. Gladstone; Hector 
Macdonald,well described as an early Prince 
Albert, sent out by Messrs. Pearson and 
Sons, of Nottingham ; and Atulanta, Arundel, 
Rival, Ruddy, The Houblon, and Parquet, 
sent out by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley. Only so recently as September 29th Mr. 
Ross secured an award of merit for a superb 
Apple named Renown, and he has in Encore 
and Excelsior, with others, varieties that arc 
worthy of very high positions among Apples. 
So far, there has been no special attempt 
made to obtain very large, soft-fleshed varie- 
j ties, of which there are now so many. The 
| raiser’s primary object has been to secure 
I robust growing, healthy, free-fruiting, hand¬ 
some, and good-keeping sorts, and 
in those respects he seems to have 
thoroughly succeeded. Welford 
Park Gardens are full of good 
Apple-trees, so many of which the 
veteran points out ns being of his 
own raising. A. D. 


AppW Charles Ross. 


grow very dwarf or well-trained 
trees in localities exposed to th'j 


fury of the gales. Fruit blown 
off tall trees has lately been 


Comice (late). If an earlier variety than the 
one named is desired, plant Williams’ Bon 
Chretien or Dr. Jules Guyot. A later Pear 
than Doyenne du Comice is Josephine de 
Malincs. Two Plums are Rivers’ Early Pro¬ 
lific and Victoria or Belle de Louvain.] 

Gooseberries: good dessert kinds.— In 

some recent issues several illustrations of 
and notes on Goose berries have appeared. 
These should do much to assist growers in 
making a selection. I am convinced that 
well-ripened Gooseberries of the best kinds 
are preferable in every way to poor Grapes. 
Few sorts equal the old Ironmonger. 
Although small, it is excellent. Of late, in 
many gardens, more attention has been given 
to bush-fruit, and rightly so. Some years 
ago I saw at Rood Ashton splendid Goose¬ 
berries trained to coarse wire-netting 
strained to uprights. Being under a wire 
covering, the fruit was safe from the birds. 
Recently I saw, in a large private garden, 
a splendid border of these, trained to a 
wooden trellis 6 fegLhigh, with wire-netting 

Digitized by GO glC 


first-named variety, Welford Park Nonsuch, 
was raised so long ago as 1872, and so re¬ 
cently as four years since, on his eightieth 
birthday—for the veteran is now eighty-four 
years of age—he sowed other Apple-seeds, the 
product of various crosses, and has, from that 
sowing, sturdy young trees 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height. When those will fruit, time alone 
will show. No doubt his greatest hit was 
with the Peasgood’s Nonsuch and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin cross, from which he obtained 
the Apple with which his name will always 
be associated. That variety w’as first named 
Thomas Andrew Knight, and under this name 
obtained an award of merit. A month or so 
later, when again seen and tasted, the flavour 
had so improved that not only was a first- 
class certificate granted it. but the name was, 
by consent, altered to Charles Rees. The 
variety wns put into commerce by Messrs. 
Horne and Sons, Rochester, Kent, and is now 
being universally grown. Last year, at the 
R.II.S. fruit show', Charles Ross took first 
and second prizes in the class for any other 
dessert variety, because of its high flavour. 


worthless. The markets are glutted with 
windfalls, not only of varieties fit for 
picking, but of varieties that ought to have 
iven us a full supply during the winter.— 
. Groom. 

Figs dropping.—I have a Fig-tree which does 
not hear. The Figs form all right, but drop otr in 
autumn. Could you name probable cause of this? 
The tree is situated iu south corner of wall, and 
grows strongly. It was originally a cutting taken 
from a good tree.—A. H. W. 

[Your Fig-troes are evidently in a too luxu¬ 
riant condition, the result, no doubt, of the 
roots having found their way into soil of far 
too rich a character. When a Fig-tree gets 
into this condition, the fruits, which are in¬ 
variably plentifully produced, appear healthy 
enough until they reach a certain stage, when 
they die off. This would go on year after 
year unless means are taken to control the 
root system, which, if properly carried out, 
prevents further loss of crop. The mest 
effectual means of controlling the roots is to 
confine them within the limits of a brick- 
built tank-like Receptacle,some 2 feet 6 inches 
to 3 feet in depth, and from 3 feet_to 4 feet 
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square, according to the age and 6ize of the 
tree. If possible, 6ome paving-stones should 
be laid under the ball, or a 4-inch layer of 
concrete put in. On either the paving stones 
or the concrete the walls should be built 
up to ground-level, and lay the bricks in 
cement. An outlet about 2 inches square 
should l)e left in one corner (the lowest), to 
allow water to pass away. When opening out 
the trench, to enable the suggested 
work being undertaken, ignore all 
roots found beyond a distance of 3 feet 
or 4 feet from the stem of the tree, 
and cut them clean off. The trench 
must be wide enough to allow of tho 
brickwork being properly laid ; also 
that the ball may be tunnelled under 
for the introduction of the paving- 
stone or concrete floor before men¬ 
tioned. A few inches of drainage 
material should be laid on the floor 
and covered with turf when the build¬ 
ing is complete, and then work out a 
little of the old 6oil from amongst the 
roots on tho face of the ball. After 
this cut back the roots an inch or so 
with a sharp knife, and then fill in 
with compost, consisting of turfy loam, 
with a little admixture of lime-rubble 
and a little bone-meal, ramming all 
very firm as the work proceeds. Fill 
to within 3 inches of the top of tho 
well, which will leave space for mulch¬ 
ing and watering in future. If not 
convenient for the roots to be en¬ 
closed as suggested, fill the trench 
with lime-rubble instead, which will 
.servo to keep them within bounds 
for a time. In this case the 
lime - rubble should be dug out 
now and again, to make certain 
that none of the roots have penetrated 
it and got out of bounds. The proper 
time to carry out the above recom¬ 
mendations would be the latter end of 
the present month, or any time during 
November.] 

Apple Cockle's Pippin.— This Apple 
lias several synonyms, but the name 
given above is that by which it is 
know'll in commerce. It was raised 
by Mr. Cockle, of Godstone, in Sur¬ 
rey, many years ago, but it is such an 
excellent Apple that it still ranks as a 
first-class dessert fruit for mid-winter 
and spring use. It is medium sized, 
of a conical shape, having a greenish- 
yellow skin, which is rendered con¬ 
spicuous by being marked all over 
with grey dots, and sometimes it has 
a thin coating of pale brown russet in 
addition. Its greatest merit naturally 
lies in the flesh, which is yellowish, 
having a juicy, sugary, and highly 
aromatic flavour. It is a good crop¬ 
per. and may be grown either as a 
bush or a standard.—A. W. K. 

Apple Lord Burghley. —Were it not 
for the fact that this variety is rather 
prone to fall a victim to canker, and 
to its being a shy bearer on some soils, 
it would, no doubt, be more largely 
cultivated, as it keeps well, and the 
flavour is first-rate. On warm, well- 
drained soils, it forms a good-sized 
pyramid, and there bears well. Those 
who can afford it such a position would 
do well to include it in their collec¬ 
tions, if they do not already possess 
it, as it is so valuable for the dessert 
late- in tho season, or, say, from De¬ 
cember to April. The fruits are of 
medium size, round, and not unlike 
those of London Pippin in shape, only 
more flattened, but having the same 
ribbed appearance. When fully ripe, 
the skin is yellow', and flushed with 
crimson on the side exposed to the sun, the 
flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, and richly- 
flavoured. It was raised at Burghley House, 
near Stamford, in 1834.—G. P. K. 

Caterpillar oil Apple-tree (Moth).— The cater¬ 
pillar (not moth) that you sent is that of the pale 
tussock-moth (Dasychita pudiliunda). It feeds on the 
leaves of several different kinds of trees, and on the 
leaves of the Hop. In districts where Hons are grown 
it is known by the name of “ Hop-dog. ’ Syringing 
with a good insecticide would, no dou6t.,rid you of 
the pest.-U. 8 . S. i* L _ !I _ 


VEGETABLES. 

GREEN INDIAN CORN AS A 
VEGETABLE. 

We have so many good vegetables that intro¬ 
ducing a new ono is a very doubtful business, 
but I think the garden forms of Indian Corn, 
which arc so much used in America, are a 
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A green cob of Maize or Indian Corn (Zea Mays). 


real addition, and a very delicate food. 
They arc easy to grow over a large part of 
southern England, if given a warm corner 
and warm soil. But with nil unfamiliar 
things of tho kind w r e may make mistakes, 
and an American friend tells me I have done 
so by letting the plants make more than one 
stem. In future I am going to keep the 
plants to a single stem. 

The kinds are very important, I am told, 
and the seed should he fresh and good, and 


for that purpose I go to the old house of 
Thorburn, in New York; but the vege¬ 
table is so important that our own seeds¬ 
men ought to take care to get the best kinds. 
The gathering is important, too, for if too 
young or too old the flavour is not good. 
The stamens should be discoloured a little 
before the cobs are gathered. Enemies should 
bo kept off, as rats are desperately fond of 
the Indian Corn. They came in in flocks 
from the woods last year, and cut down all I 
had in one night. Indian Corn is already 
seen in the market nt Covent Garden, but it 
seems a field sort, whereas the good garden 
forms are somewhat smaller and more deli¬ 
cate in flavour. 

Among the best I have tried are the follow¬ 
ing :—Cory, Crossby Early, Golden Bantam, 
and Country Gentleman. 

R. 


BOLTING OF CABBAGES. 
Bolting of Cabbage-plants in the spring in 
generally confined to July or early August 
sowings of first early small-hearting varieties. 
Even with those bolting is not always the 
ease, as, whilst very much depends on varie¬ 
ties which have boon well selected for their 
non-bolting properties, something now and 
then depends on season of sowing and tho 
nature of the autumn following. Of course, 
plantings of these early sowings have been 
made some few weeks, and it is mest probable 
that under the influence of the present warm 
w'oather rather active growth will have re¬ 
sulted. It is the early autumn growth which 
is most likely to result in premature bolting 
next March, especially if, as is likely to be the 
case, tho winter administers to tho plants a 
severe check. I remember last spring seeing 
a large breadth of first early Cabbages that 
had bolted to the extent of 50 per cent., yet 
the variety had never 60 bolted before. Tho 
grower attributed it to rapid growth made in 
the mild autumn and to the severe cheek re¬ 
ceived during frost in the winter. lie sowed 
his seed ten days later this year, though of 
the same stocks, and trusts thus to find the 
plants less active this autumn. On that 
point it is possible he may be disappointed, 
as October now is presenting warmth and 
growing activity that seem to transcend nil 
precedent. It is for that reason I vent ire to 
advise that wdierever there be left in the seed¬ 
bed small plants of these first early sowings, 
they be put out, rather close together. for 
the purpose of forming a reserve in ease the 
warm autumn does promote bolting in the 
spring from first early plantings. 

Another very good practice is to make a 
sowing now' in a cool frame of any early- 
hearting variety, having the seed-bed within 
6 inches of the glass. The seed will soon 
germinate, and the seedlings be strong and 
sturdy to plant out in March. Such plants 
will heart in rapidly, as their growth fioni 
the first will not have been checked. Cculd 
anyone chemically observe the texture of 
Cabbage-plant stems, no doubt it would be 
found that the stems of bolters have hard, 
drv pitli and woody fibre, rendering sap-flow 
difficult, thus generating premature flower¬ 
ing. Very recently, because of the results 
seen in a large trial of spring sown Cabbages 
at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, "Wislev, 
when of one strain, classed temporarily as 
Early White-heart, some six or eight stocks, 
all under different names, were found to be 
absolutely identical, each stock of necessity 
received the same recognition, but it was 
urged that only the original stock and name 
should be recognised, as it was misleading to 
have the same thing under diverse names. 
That may be so in relation to some things of 
fixed character, but Cabbages vary through 
selection, and in this ease, as every seedsman 
knows, assuming tho original stock was 
Ellam’s Early, no such original stock now 
bears the least resemblance to these newer 
and superior stocks, such as were the earliest 
and best at Wisley. Every seed-grgwer— 
indeed, every gardener—if he lays himself 
out to improve stocks bv selection, picks out 
or has picked out from Ellam’s the dwarfest, 
earliest, and whitest hearted form to be 
found. That has .tyqen saved, seeded, and 
grown on. A similar process of selection has 
been followed with the_pj*og:ny, and thus in 
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time, because many were working to the same 
end, the resultant stocks are precisely alike, 
and every grower is entitled to call it his 
stock and give it hits own name. The great 
thing is, that under whatever name known— 
and the name is of little consequence—the 
stock is a really first-class one, and will give 
the purchaser entire satisfaction. The stocks 
of this Early White-heart strain at Wisley 
were absolutely perfect. Of course, they 
were from spring sowings. It is the autumn 
sowings for spring cutting which, after all, 
provide the severest test. A. D. 


HOW TO USE MANURES. 

IV.— Phosphatic Manures. 
Phosphatic manures are probably the most 
important of all in the garden, though their 
effect i6 less noticeable than that of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers. The chief functions of 
phosphates are to promote early maturity 
and fruitfulness, and they are, therefore, 
wanted for fruit and flowers, both under 
glass and in the open, as well as for root 
crops and lawns. They have a most useful 
action in assisting plants quickly through 
their seedling stage, and in generally help¬ 
ing the formation of roots, which is parti¬ 
cularly useful with shallow-rooting plants. 
In short, so much are nearly all crops in 
the garden benefited by phosphates that the 
gardener should see that his soil never lacks 
this ingredient. One reason why phosphates 
are thus generally needed is that farm¬ 
yard or stable manure, which forms the 
basis of manuring in most gardens, is defi¬ 
cient in this element. 

The gardener has plenty of choice of phos¬ 
phatic manures, and, for this reason, he 
does not always find it easy to make a 
selection. His task is made more difficult, 
also, by the necessity of discriminating be¬ 
tween acid and non acid manures, ana be¬ 
tween those yielding soluble and insoluble 
phosphates. 

Superphosphate of lime is a quick-acting 
manure, nearly all of its phosphates being 
soluble in water. It is, therefore, the most 
useful of phosphatic manures for spring I 
application, and is largely used at seed- I 
sowing time and when planting Potatoes. 
Its phosphates are then quickly available 
for the seedlings, or young plants, which 
are rapidly helped over their first stages. 
With some crops this is very important, as 
with Turnips, which may often be thus 
hastened over the period when they are most 
subject to insect attacks—the seed-leaf 
period. The average dressing is from 
3 cwt. to 5 cw’t. per acre, or about 1 oz. to 
2 oz. per square yard. Superphosphate is 
very useful in mixtures of artificials to 
form a “complete” dressing for spring ap¬ 
plication, say, with sulphate of ammonia 
and sulphate of potash. It must not be 
mixed with nitrate of soda, as nitric acid 
is set free and lost. The only hindrance to 
the use of superphosphate is that it is an 
acid manure, and, therefore, cannot work 
well on a soil deficient in lime. Its full 
name, superphosphate of lime, suggests to 
the beginner that he is supplying lime as 
well as phosphates, but, as a matter of fact, 
there is no free lime present, and super- 

F ihosphate makes great demands on the 
ime in the soil. It requires a basic sub¬ 
stance in the soil to neutralise its acidity 
before the plants can take up through their 
roots. The acidity of this manure al6o ren¬ 
ders it undesirable for land on which crops 
of the Brassha order are liable to elub-root 
or finger-and-toe disease. 

Basic slag is a cheap phosphatic manure 
which might be used a good deal more by 
gardeners than at present. Its phosphates 
are not soluble in water, and, for this 
reason, it is not a quick-acting manure like 
superphosphate ; but they arc soluble in the 
acid soil water. All it requires is time for 
these acids to dissolve the phosphates, when 
they become available for plants. It must, 
therefore, be applied in autumn, or not 
later than January; and, for this purpose, 
there is no better or cheaper source of phos¬ 
phates. It works best on a clay soil, or on 


one containing plenty of hii 
ing organic matteijcIn^Sf 


of humus 
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decay- 
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are more active in dissolving its phosphates, 
but also because of the benefit they receive 
from the free lime of the basic slag. 

Light, sandy soils benefit little or not at 
all, particularly those overlying limestone. 
The addition of a potassic manure is 6aid 
to help the action of basic 6lag on light 
soils, but it is best to consider it as a fer¬ 
tiliser for the heavier land. Many a black 
garden soil, rich in organic matter and 
locked-up potash, would benefit greatly 
from basic slag. An average dressing is 
from 5 cwt. to 10 cwt. per acre, of from 2 oz. 
to 4 oz. per square yard. A good, finely 
ground slag should be insisted; on when 
purchasing. 

Bone manures have so long been known 
to gardeners that their use is well under¬ 
stood, and little need be said about them. 
Raw bone-meal is a very slow-acting 
manure, particularly when at all coarsely 
ground, and its use should be confined 
practically to Vines and fruit trees, where 
something is wanted to decompose slowly 
and yield phosphates over a long period. 
It is also largely recommended for potting 
composts. For shorter-lived crops, super¬ 
phosphate and basic slag can be more eco¬ 
nomically employed. Steamed bone flour is 
a more valuable manure, because it can be 
more finely ground, and is then sooner avail¬ 
able than raw bone-meal. It is sometimes 
applied in spring, when a substitute for 
superphosphate is wanted, but there is no 
doubt that all bone-ineals are best given 
in the autumn. Dissolved bones, also 
called bone superphosphate, are a soluble 
manure, similar to ordinary superphos¬ 
phate, and used in tho 6ame way. 

Some of the guanos arc almost entirely 
phosphatic, and these are very useful as a 
source of phosphates on light laud so defi¬ 
cient in lime as to be unsuitable for super¬ 
phosphate. They are soluble enough to be 
used in spring, and so occasionally fill an 
awkward gap, though they prove too expen¬ 
sive for general use where cheaper mineral 
manures answer the purpose. A good 
Peruvian guano is the kind usually recom¬ 
mended, and it may be applied at tho rate 
of 2 cwt. to 4 cwt. per acre, or 1 oz. to2oz. 
to the square yard. 

There is a somewhat new manure called 
“basic superphosphate” now on the mar¬ 
ket, which is useful for soils deficient of 
lime. It consists of ordinary and super¬ 
phosphate neutralised with lime. As a 
result of this, its phosphates are rendered 
less soluble, but still more soluble than those 
of basic slag, besides which it is probably a 
better manure for light soils than slag. It 
is claimed for it that it is sufficiently 
soluble to be given in spring, though it is 
best used in autumn where possible. 

Phosphate of potash is a very soluble 
phosphatic manure, useful for glasshouse 
work, particularly for pot plants, but its 
price puts it out of court for the out-door 
quarters. It will be mentioned again when 
we come to liquid manures. 

The choice of a phosphatic manure 
under different circumstances needs a good 
deal of consideration. For spring applica¬ 
tion superphosphate should be used, un¬ 
less the soil is deficient of lime, when raw 
phosphatic Peruvian guano may take its 
place, or even steamed bone flour or basic 
superphosphate. For autumn use, or for 
fruit quarters, basic slag or raw bone-meal 
are useful, the former particularly on 
sour soils that require lime. The great 
point with phosphatic manures is to apply 
them as early as possible. There is no 
reason why even superphosphate should not 
be applied in autumn if required, as there 
is no danger of phosphates washing out of 
the 6oil like nitrates. E. M. B. 


BLACK SPOT ON TOMATOES. 

Could you let me know, through your weekly paper, 
what the disease is that has got amongst my 
Tomatoes—I send you a specimen? They have been 
grown in a cold-house. Could you tell me If there 
is any way of preventing it?—No Signature. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungus known as Cladosporium fulvum. It 
germinates soonest in moisture, and in the 
morning any moisture that may have accu¬ 


mulated through vapour arising from the 
soil during the night, and become condensed, 
invariably runs down to the lowest point of 
the fruit, just where the decaying bloom is. 
The moisture would do no harm were there 
no spores of the fungus in the house. These, 
settling on the fruits, are washed by the mois¬ 
ture down to the flower-base, or apex, and 
at once become fertile or active, penetrating 
the fruit through the tiny orifice left by the 
decaying bloom. Then it commences to 
spread, and in its growth preying upon the 
flesh or tissue, causes it to blacken or decay, 
just as is seen in your fruits. Too commonly 
amateurs water Tomato-plants too freely, 
especially doing so towards night, then shut¬ 
ting the house or frame close, quite bottling 
in any vapour that is certain to exhale during 
the night. Watering should be done early in 
the morning, and then, with the house thrown 
open and ample ventilation provided, the at¬ 
mosphere is dried, and there is little vapour 
created at night. It is too much assumed 
that the Tomato needs ample moisture, and 
often the plants are watered and syringed as 
freely as Cucumbers. That is a great mis¬ 
take. The Tomato is a native of a hot. dry 
country, aud the conditions found in its 
native habitat should be materially furnished 
in ordinary culture. The black spot seems 
to be common with amateurs. That is be¬ 
cause they do not so well understand the con¬ 
ditions of culture and treatment needed. 
Professional growers who give their plants 
very limited root area, never a rich soil, sel¬ 
dom give manure dressings, using liquid- 
manure with moderation, and applying it, 
perhaps, only once a week, after the fruits 
have begun to swell. They are seldom 
troubled with the disease. It also exhibits 
itself rarely outdoors, except in cold, wet 
seasons. Once the spot is seen on the fruits, 
cure, as far as these affected parts are con¬ 
cerned, is impossible. They should be at 
once picked off, taken away, and destroyed. 
The best cure for this trouble is to dissolve 
10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of 
sulphur in two quarts of boiling water, add¬ 
ing two gallons of water, and syringing the 
plants with this.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potato-scab.— I have grown several rows of 
Potato Ouches of Cornwall, and, though they yielded 
well, the majority of the tubers are covered with 
scab. I enclose one of the tubers. The soil they are 
grown on is of a light nature, and is well manured 
every spring. Can you tell me how to remedy this, 
and also whether it is best to manure in the autumn 
or spring?-R. S. Frost. 

-Will you please state the cause and cure for 

the scabbed Potatoes of which I send you sample? 
They were grown on lime-stone rock, in about a foot 
of poor soil, with a liberal supply of farmyard manure. 
They are more spotted this year than last, and I 
find they will not keep. The land was old sward 
about five years ago. All my neighbours’ Potatoes, 
although of a different kind, are scabbed in the same 
way.—Y ork. 

[The Potatoes sent certainly show a bad 
attack of scab; but we have had exactly 
similar experience this season on a breadth 
of Scotch seed Potatoes planted on a piece of 
light, porous soil on gravel, which had for 
several years been wild, and was covered with 
weeds and coarse Grass. We had it trenched 
last winter, had also a dressing of town 
stable-manure worked into it, then in April 
planted with these Scotch Potatoes, that were 
then absolutely free from scab. The primary 
object was to thoroughly clean the ground, 
and that followed. When we lifted the 
large crop of 80 bushels of tubers, to our great 
surprise inyrinds of fine ones were coated 
with scab just as your tubers were ; yet some 
of the same Scotch stock, planted in stiff soil, 
came out fairly clean. Scab has been this 
year far more common than usual, and gene¬ 
rally it is attributed lo the great check on 
light, porous soils the tubers received during 
a spell of hot, dry weather in the summer; 
but whether that be a correct conclusion wo 
cannot say. Of course, the scientist or fun- 
gologist calls scab a fungoid disease, by them 
termed Sorosporium scabies, but they have 
furnished no evidence as to its prevention. 
Our own opinion, whether right or wrong, is 
that8om© form of acidity in the soil, agisted 
by heat and drought, causes the cracking of 
the tuber skins first, and that the fungus, 
ever ready to prey on vegetable matter wher¬ 
ever it caii; then operates in the wounded 
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skins, causing the skin swellings ancl abra¬ 
sions seen. Still, in our experience, this i 
scabbing is never but skin deep, and, further, 
it is by many held as evidence that the tuber- 
flesh is dry and mealy. It was well worthy 
of note that in our case tubers of second 
growth came out quite clean and free from 
scab. However, you will do well to give the 
soil from which your tubers were lifted half 
a bushel per rod of gas-lime, digging it in a 
month later, then follow with another crop, 
planting Potatoes again the year after.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FABIANA IMBK1CATA. 

This beautiful flowering shrub is not so often 
seen in gardens as its merits would warrant. 
It ha6 such a great likeness in general appear¬ 
ances to some of the greenhouse Heaths, that 
many people cannot realise how hardy it is. 
I believe it will grow, without fear of injury 
from frost, in any position where Clioisya 
ternata can—that is to say, where some shel¬ 
ter is afforded from the north and east winds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs for border. — I have a long, sloping 
border at the side of a lawn, north aspect, and deep, 
retentive soil, a brick wall, 8 feet high, running all 
along the back of it, with old-established trees, such 
as Beech, Laburnum, and Elder, at intervals; but 
the bare wall, showing behind the trunks and 
right along the border. Would you kindly give me 
the names of some shrubs or any plants likely to 
grow, as decorative as possible and quick-growing? 
Very little sun reaches, as it is shut out in the after¬ 
noon by my house, a large, high, stone building, 
standing on a slight brow to ttie west. Border is 
about 3 yards wide, and would take about two dozen 
shrubs. 1 have Wallflowers in the front, six rows 
deep.—W. II. Medue. 

[We think, if you combine flowering shrubs 
and bold herbaceous plants, you might suc¬ 
ceed in getting what you require—viz., some¬ 
thing to hide the bare effect of the wall. Suc¬ 
cess in such a case, either wholly or in part, 
will depend not a little on the size of the 
trees, the density of the shade, and the 
quality of the soil below, and not many 
shrubs will do much good in the hungry soil 
where tree-roots abound. Of herbaceous 
plants, you might try Preonies, Lenten Roses, 
Trollius, Michaelmas Daisies, Day Lilies, 



Fabiana imbricata in Mr. Bowles' garden at Myddelton House, Waltham Cross. 


1 have grown it here for some dozen of years 
in front of a bank that elopes to the south, 
and have never yet 6een it cut by frest. To¬ 
wards the end of May every shoot is wreathed 
with its beautiful white tubular flowers, so 
much like these of a Heath that it is hard to 
convince these who are not botanists that it 
is a Solauaceous, and uot an Ericaceous plant. 
To regard a flower as that of a Datura in 
miniature will help to realise their affinity. 

I find that cutting out the old flowering 
shoots as soon as the blossoms are over tends 
to keep the bush in good shape, and helps it 
to make stronger growths for next season’s 
flowering. It may be propagated by cuttings 
in spring, and is a quick grower. The larger 
plant shown is about 5 feet high. 

It is well figured in the “Botanical Regis¬ 
ter” for 1839, vol xxv., t. 59. and was intro¬ 
duced from Chili in 1838. I once found a 
6 elf-sown seedling in the gravel walk near 
my plant, which shows it can perfect seed in 
this country. The freedom with which it 
produces its flowers, and the purity of their 
whiteness make it a most beautiful subject 
for growing in a fairly sheltered situation. 

E. A. Bowles. 
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Megaseas, Chimney Campanulas, and others ; 
of shrubs worthy of trial, Weigclas, Berberis 
Darwini, B. stcnophylla, Ribes, Rosa rugosa, 
Deutzias, Spiraeas, and the like. Lilium 
candidum, L. croceum, and L. tigrinura could 
also be associated with the above. In back¬ 
ground, Pyrethrum uliginosum and other tall, 
hardy plants could be planted, while the wall 
itself might be covered with free-growing 
Ivies of sorts.] 

Guevina avellana- With Tcgnrd to this Chilian 
tree, mentioned on pane 485, I may say that, during 
a visit to London a little over twenty years ago, I 
called at the Asliburnham Park Nursery (now built 
over), of Mr. William Bull, and was surprised to see 
a lot consisting of several hundreds of this Guevina, 
all in 5-inch pots. I was assured that many of them 
would be sold, but conclude that this scarcely hap¬ 
pened. for the plant never seemed to get more plenti¬ 
ful.-G. S. C. 

Ornamental shrubs (.II- B. Smith ).—You will 
find such things as green ami variegated Hollies in 
variety. Skimmia japoniea, Aucuba japoniea, A. j. 
vera, Retimspora squarrosa, Cupressus erecta viridis, 
C. Lawsoniana Shawi, the hardy Fuchsias, Cydonia 
Maulei, Magnolia stellata, Berberis Darwini, B. ateno- 
phylla. the shrubby Deutzias and Spirreas, and 
Weizelas prove useful subjects for the purpose. If 
you have space, you might, with advantage, inter¬ 
sperse Nnre'fiRi. Pseonies, Anpmnn° japoniea alba, 
and some of the herbaceous Phloxes, to afford variety 
and colour. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects attacking Primrose. —I am sending, 
this time in a bottle, 6ome insec ts lor your inspection. 
I managed to procure twenty live, and hope they will 
not have disappeared by the time you get parcel. 
They are eating up my Primroses, and live in the 
roots, whieh look damp and rotten, especially the 
Pompadours. They also killed my Incarvillca. I 
have washed the Primrose-roots in lime and soot- 
water. dug in vaporite under roots, but I cannot get 
rid of the pests. I am trying drainage under the 
Primroses in another part of garden, hut the insects 
still flourish. I should be so thankful if you could 
suggest a remedy.—M. E. Parker Hutcuinson. 

[The insect which is infesting the roots of 
your plants belongs to the genus Lipura. It 
is nearly allied to the Springtails or Poduri- 
doe; they have not, however, any power of 
jumping. They are very common insects, 
but I do not know of any experiments having 
been made for their destruction. I should 
have thought that vaporite would have killed 
them; perhaps you apply it in insufficient 
quantity. There is a similar kind of insecti¬ 
cide in the market—apterite—that might help 
you. A strong solution of nitrate of soda 
or common salt would, no doubt, kill them if 
it could be made to reach them, but this is 
the difficulty.—G. S. S.] 

Celery-leaves diseased.—Could you tell me, 
through the medium of your paper, what is the 
matter with enclosed leaf of Celery? 1 have a plot 
of Celery which was healthy till u week ago, since 
then it appears to he going the same as enclosed 
stalk—first the leaf gets all rusty, ancl then the out¬ 
side three or four stalks around tlie head begin and 
rot completely off right down to the ground. Soil 
a good, heavy loam, deep, and not too wet. Is 
there a possible remedy or preventive?— Amateur. 

[Your Celery-leaves ore attacked by n fun¬ 
gus, the Celery-leaf spot fungus (Septoria 
petroselini, var. apiij, which is very common 
this year. Pick off and burn the infested 
leaves, and spray the others witli Bordeaux 
mixture or an ammoniacal solution of car¬ 
bonate of copper. Dissolve 1 oz. of car¬ 
bonate of copper and 5 oz. of carbonate of 
ammonia in a quart of hot water, then add 
16 gallons of water.—G. S. S.] 

Gooseberry mildew. — I am enclosing n few 
leaves from a Gooseberry-bush. I have never seen 
the dreaded mildew, and hope these leaves are not 
affected with it. It looks like mildew\ and if. w'tb 
your knowledge of it, you pronounce it Gno-ebuTv 
mildew', 1 presume there is nothing to be don hut to 
grub and burn every bush (about 150) in my garden, 
and leave myself without Gooseberries for next 
spring?—A. A. Tindall. 

[The mildew on your Gooseberry-leaves, I 
am glad to tell you, is not the American mil¬ 
dew (Sphmrotheca mors uvre), but the English 
one (Microsphtera grossularije). The best 
means of prevention is spraying with potas¬ 
sium sulphide, 1 oz. dissolved in 2$ gallons of 
water. Begin when the leaves are unfold¬ 
ing.—G. S. S.] 

The Violet-fungus.— With this 1 am sending 
you a small cardboard box containing some sun pie 
leaves from my Violets, and l shall be glad if, at tlie 
very earliest opportunity, you will let me know from 
what they are suffering, and the remedy? The 
Violets are grown outside, from small plants, in the 
early part of the year, and lifted about a month 
ago into frames. I noticed that, when lifting, 6onie 
leaves appeared browned, and my gardener picked 
them over when replanting in the frames: but we 
could find no trace of insects; since then they seem 
to get steadily worse, in spite of care, etc. 1 have 
given the plants light syringings under the leaves 
witli an insecticide, but they do not seem to be im¬ 
proving.—H. E. S. 

[Your Violets have, unfortunately, been 
attacked by the “ Violet-fungus,” and if all 
the plants in your frame are in the same con¬ 
dition as those you send, we should advise 
you to dig them up and burn them. If only 
a stray plant is attacked, then you might try 
what picking off the affected leaves and 
burning them will do. A stuffy atmosphere 
only accentuates the trouble, and the sashes 
should be closed only at night or on very wet 
or foggy days, opening them by day on every 
favourable occasion. Under any circum¬ 
stances we would strongly advise you to pro¬ 
cure a fresh stock of plants, at the 6ame 
time changing the soil when you put anv 
fresh plants into the frame. The woodwork 
should be thoroughly washed and re painted, 
and in the case of the walls, if of brick, given 
a good coating of hot lime and sulnhur. Tf 
you carefully follow out these instructions, we 
see no reason why Haiti should, not sneered 
with yiplejs..next spring.]. _ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

ROSE GRACE DARLING. 

The memory of the late Henry Bennett will 
always remain green whilst this grand Rose is 
grown. It is one of the first in June to give 
us its beautiful blossoms, and is one of the 
last in October that one can cull. Iu colour¬ 
ing there ia nothing so fresh and clear as its 
peach-pink petals, so delicately suffused with 
cream, deepening towards the centre to a 
warm salmon-rose. The flowers are large 
and very double, with, perhaps, a faulty habit 
of coming divided rather too frequently, but 
with all that it is one of the best dozen Roses 
one could recommend for the garden. It is 
difficult to conjecture its origin, and it will 
not seed, so one cannot perpetuate the strain 
unless by using its pollen, which is, fortu¬ 
nately, possible. 

Grace Darling if* one of the hardiest of 
Roses—quite as hardy as a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual. I have had plants stand out for years 
without the least protection. In a somewhat 
shady position, where only glimpses of sun 
reach the plants now and then, this fine Rcse 
will flourish amazingly, and the growth is so 
vigorous as to cause one some embarrass¬ 
ment. It would make a good hedge where a 
height of about 5 feet is only required. 
Planted 4 feet apart, to allow of its growths 
being tied out in a palmate form, there 
would be quantities of blossom that would be 
quite a feature, jus well ns a shelter to tender 
Rose-beds. It follows that a Rose of this 
description would make a large-headed stan¬ 
dard. Perhaps there are none equal, unless 
it be Viscountess Folkestone, Caroline Tes- 
tout, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. There is a 
Rose thought to be too near like Grace Dar¬ 
ling. It is named Johanna Sebus. There is 
but a very slight resemblance in colour. 
This variety is one of the neglected Roses. 
Rose-growers do not know’ what a lovely Rose 
it is, or it would be grown very extensively. 
It was raised by Dr. Muller, and introduced 
the same year he gave us his very popular 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Johanna Sebus 
is the result of a compound cross, in which 
Pierre Notting, Safrano, Gloire de Dijon, 
and Xavier Olibo were utilised, and it would 
seem that this plan should be adopted, for 
to it we owe the introduction of Conrad F. 
Meyer and Gruss an Teplitz, and probably 
others. It amounts merely to this—that the 
results of various crosses are used as seed 
and pollen-bearers. For instance, a seedling 
is raised by crossing Pierre Notting with 
Safrano. Wo will call this No. 1. Another 
is raised bv crossing Gloire de Dijon with 
Xavier Olibo. We call this No. 2. No. 1 
and No. 2 are then crossed with each other, 
and the resulting progeny gives us Johanna 
Sebus, and possibly other good things. 

From this it will be seen that much time 
and expense are involved in the production 
of seedling Roses, and the public are the 
gjviners. Johanna Sebus is very vigorous, 
almost climbing, but very free-flowering, and 
may be grown as a free bush, as a pillar, or 
as a standard. Rosa. 


ROSE AMERICAN PILLAR. 

Thkke was exhibited at the Holland House 
Show this year a grand single Rose, which, I 
think, escaped the notice of many visitors. 
It was named American Pillar. It seemed in 
blossom like a glorified Amy Robsart, one 
of the Penzance Briers. The colour was a 
brilliant rcse-pink, each flower having an 
«-\tra large white eye. I should say this 
Ri so belongs to the multiflora group, 
although I am unable to say for certain. I 
was much pleased with the Rose, and, judg¬ 
ing from the remarks of one or two noted 
market growers, it is a variety likely to com¬ 
mand attention. It is, I believe, of American 
origin. Our American friends do not appre¬ 
ciate these single Roses as we do, and I am 
told by American raisers that they have some 
very pretty varieties, that would be sure to 
find favour over here. Unfortunately, there 
is getting to be 6uch an annual influx of 
novelties that one is chary of adding to one’s 
collection unless s/mc^hing fdiow^lip^pf extra 
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merit. I really think there is a good open¬ 
ing for single-flowered Ramblers with large 
blossoms of the American Pillar type, espe¬ 
cially if they have lasting qualities. The 
one great fault of Carmine Pillar is its ten¬ 
dency to fall so quickly. Hiawatha has dis¬ 
tinctly scored by reason of its lasting quali¬ 
ties. It comes through a storm better than 
any Rose I know'. What a charming Rose it is 
to grow r as a standard ! The beautiful, huge, 
elongated clusters displaying as they do 60 
many blossoms with golden stamens, are a 
perfect picture, unsurpassed in brilliancy for 
the month or so they remain in bloom. All 
who admire these single-flowered Ramblers 
should make a point of obtaining Wichura- 
iana rubra, one of the meet delightful of 
Roses, and 6weet-scented. It flowers about 
the same time as the type, R. Wichuraiana, 
and the two, blended upon some steep bank 
or creeping over roots or rocks, would pro¬ 
duce a grand effect, for their foliage is not 
their least attractive feature. W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pot Roses for summer blooming — As 1 am 

anxious to grow some Roses in pots for summer 
blooming in an unheated greenhouse, will you kindly 
tell me—1, When to pot? 2, When to prune? and 3, 
when to stand in the open to ripen the wood?— 
Ozonk. 

[It is not usual or advisable to grow pot 
Roses under glass during the summer months, 
for the plants aje much mere healthy if they 
are given natural conditions at that season 
of the year. Of course, if you are so situated 
that you are obliged fo grow the Roses in 
pots, and have no cold pits that you could 
put the plants into, then the best plan would 
be to provide all the air possible night and 
day in your cold house, unless the roof of 
the structure is removable. The plants 
should be potted up at once. Secure some 
well-ripened, bushy, dwarf plants, that have 
been budded low down, remove all their 
foliage, and cut back the growths to about 
15 inches in length. Shorten the roots to 
5 inches or 6 inches, and they are then ready 
for pottin'g. A compost should be prepared 
consisting of fibrous loam three parts, de¬ 
cayed one-year-old manure one part, and 
about a 32-potful of bone-meal to a barrow¬ 
load of the compost. If the loam is inclined 
to be heavy, add some silver or river sand, and 
well mix all together by turning it over two or 
three times. We should advise you to put 
the plants into 8-inch pots or 24’s. These are 
preferable to 6-inch or 7-inch pots, although 
they may be used if desired. After potting, 
stand the plants in the open on a bed of ashes 
for about a week, and, if no rain falls in 
three or four days, give the plants a watering 
with a rose on the water-pot. In about a 
week after this the plants should be plunged 
or covered over with ashes or old soil, taking 
care that the plunging material comes about 
1 inch above the rim of the pot. In this 
manner the plants would remain until the 
end of May. Prune them at the middle or 
end of March, cutting them back to good 
plump “eyes” or buds, looking outward. 
The shoots are shortened to about 6 inches 
or 8 inches from the top of pot. By the 
end of May, you could remove the plants to 
your greenhouse, but, as we said before, they 
would be better if placed in a cold-frame or 
pit. Here they should have some soil or ashes 
placed up to the rims of the pots, but not 
over. Keep them well apart from each other, 
and see that the roots do not suffer from 
want of water. As buds are seen, give some 
w f eak liquid-manure about once a week.] 

Roses failing to open.—1 shall be glad of in¬ 
formation ns to the reason why Roses like Be.vsie 
Brown, Dean Hole, and a few others of like full 
habit of bud, do not open well in my garden? The 
first named will not open at all. The beds have the 
full force of the sun, and the soil is llhrous loam, 
and hu.s u good dressing yearly of rotten cow-manure. 
Roses generally do extremely well with me — U. H. 8. 
DAN l Kl.l., Dale House, B laud ford. 

[You are not alone in your experience of 
these very double Roses, and many are dis¬ 
carding Bessie Brown for this very reason. 
It is merely an exhibitor’s Rose. This and 
some other very double sorts would probably 
open better if grown against a wall, and it 
would well repay anyone taking such trouble 
if a wall were available, because without 
doubt it is a grand Rose when “caught” 
right. Exhibitors always provide shades for 


I Bessie Brown and for many other sorts. 
These shades keep off the very heavy dews 
and rain, which are often the cause of their 
refusing to unfold their petals. Unless you 
are prepared to do this, we should advise you 
to discard them, and grow more of those 
Roses that do well with you. For the garden 
Earl of Warwick is a much more lovely Rose 
than Dean Hole, and there are now so many 
delightful kinds that no one need cumber 
his garden with sorts that will not succeed.] 

Manuring Rose-beds. -Would you kindly in¬ 
form me. through your valuable paper, the reason of 
the enclosed Rose failing to open, also the name of 
it? This year I took up some pasture-land, and 
planted about fifty Roses. Although I mixed leaf- 
mould and bone-meal with the soil, I did not put 
other manures, as I had noticed (in answer to other 
queries) no manure must be given during the first 
year; but, feeling there would not be nourishment iu 
new ground, I have since scattered some on the sur¬ 
face. I am very fond of Roses, and am distressed to 
think I cannot grow enough to give pleasure. I have 
had only two sorts out of all—viz., Caroline Testout 
(six blooms) and Lady Gay (about one dozen). The 
ground is clay, but can be worked in a few hours 
after heavy rains. 1 ought to say the ground is 
mixed with clay and stones. I also should like some 
sweet-scented white Roses of good form, and should 
be deeply obliged if you would recommend 6onie 
which are not subject to mildew or canker, and suit¬ 
able for cutting, keeping their freshness when placed 
in water for a reasonable time without losing their 
beauty?—A. B. Brown. 

[We think you are under a misapprehen¬ 
sion. We never advise withholding manure 
the first year. On the other hand, we advo¬ 
cate its liberal application when trenchine 
the new beds, preparatory to planting; but 
the manure should not come into contact 
with the roots. Iicse-plants the first season 
do not require strong applications of liquid- 
manure, especially those that are chemical. 
The bone-meaL you gave was all right, but 
this is so very slow in its action that probably 
your Roses did not benefit from it this season, 
or, at least, not largely. We should advise 
an application of 6ome good farm-yard 
manure to the surface of your Rose-beds next 
month. It should be lightly dug in with a 
fork. Some basic slag applied at once, at the 
rate of 4 oz. per square yard, would also be 
most helpful for next season’s crop. This 
should be hoed in ns soon as applied. Some 
of the Roses you planted are not at all free- 
bloomers, but there must be some cultural 
detail at fault, or you should have had blos¬ 
soms from such as Frau Karl Druschki, 
Alfred Colomb, Merveille de Lyon, etc. 
There are not many white or blush Roses that 
can be called fragrant. One of the best is 
Augustine Guinoisseau, other good sorts 
being Pharisaer, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Mrs. Isabelle Milner, and Alfred Car- 
riere. Devoniensis is very sweet, but 
it is also very tender, and requires a 
wall. A few fine, sweet-scented Roses of 
good form are : Mrs. John Laing, La France, 
Duchess of Albany, Mrs. Askew, Gustave 
Grunerwald, Mine. Edmee Metz, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Farbenkonigin, Mme. Maurice de 
Luze, John Ruskin, Hugh Dickson, Gladys 
Harkness, Mme. Victor Verdier, and George 
Laing Paul. If you plant now, and in spring 
prune the plants back to about 5 inches or 
6 inches from the ground, you should obtain 
a good display next summer and autumn. 
The Rose you send we believe to be Red Pet, 
one of the China Roses. The green centre is 
due, possibly, to the moist season or 6ome 
check iu the flow of sap.] 


Plies in a house. -Cun you kindly tell me ulmt 
sort of fly the enclosed is? They swarm on the 
windows, and get behind the shutters. Is there any¬ 
thing I can use to get rid of them?—T. W. O. 

[The flies which are infesting your house 
belong to the same family (Muscidse) as the 
common house-fly. It is very difficult to 
know’ how to advise you as to the best means 
of destroying them. If you properly fumi¬ 
gated your room with sulphur or hydrocyanic 
gas, von would kill them. You might open 
the windows and brush out the flies which 
were on them, and if you disturbed those 
sheltering behind the shutters they would 
probably fly to the light. They are quite 
harmless.—G. S. S.] 


Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (.Id. 
post free, 3ld.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, foi INOIS AT 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE SHAMROCK PEA 
(Parochetus communis). 

This pretty little Himalayan plant is a most 
attractive object in the garden through the 
autumn and winter months. It commences 
to expand its pale blue, Pea-like blossoms in 
September, but is generally not at its best 
until towards the close of October and early 
in November, when its Clover-like foliage is 
studded with innumerable flowers of a de¬ 
lightful clear blue. As the winter advances 
the colour of its blooms deepens, and it will 
often flower until the end of January, if 
severe frost does not intervene. When frost 
occurs the expanded blossoms are killed, but 
as soon as more genial weather returns a 
Tresh supply is quickly perfected. Towards 
the end of October and through November 


quently during dry periods. At Mount 
Usher it could never be grown satisfactorily 
until it was planted in damp ground close to 
the river, where it now luxuriates in com¬ 
pany with Ourisia coccinea. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


FLOWERS UNDER ORCHARD TREES. 
An interesting part of gardening is often the 
work of people who carry out fresh ideas and 
get away from the stereotyped garden. For¬ 
mulas in any art are, of course, against suc¬ 
cess, and here is an example of a very charm¬ 
ing garden in an orchard. There are certain 
advantages in such situations; partial shade 
suits many beautiful plants, and not a few of 
our hardy plants are denizens of the wood¬ 
land. But even when they are not so, the 
shade helps some of them to prolong their 
bloom, and the soil in such old orchards is 


Early frosts do not affect it; in fact, it is 
often at its best in the boisterous and wet 
days of October. Rambling upon a hedge or 
bush it has a graceful and pretty effect. 


THE TUFTED PANSIES. 

Autumn Propagation. 

The best time for increasing the Tufted 
and other Pansies is, undoubtedly, during 
the autumn months. At this time most of 
the old plants form a dense mass of young 
growths, from which ideal cuttings may be 
procured. Some varieties are more robust 
than others, and in consequence develop a 
much larger quantity of sturdy young 
growths, from which ideal cuttings may be 
procured. The less robust kinds, and some 
of the less Tufted plants do not produce 
these young shoots in such abundance as we 
would desire. At the present time many of 



Hardy plants under fruit-trees in the garden at West Green House, Winchfleld, Hants. From a photograph by Mr. Mason F. Good. 


an extremely pretty effect is produced by 
large masses of this plant, rambling over 
spaces in the rock garden and covered with 
pale blue flowers. It is an old inhabitant of 
our gardens, having been introduced nearly 
a hundred years ago. Being a native of the 
Himalayas, it cannot be considered abso¬ 
lutely hardy, but is never killed in the south¬ 
west, and though in hard winters, such as 
have been experienced during the last two 
years, it loses its leaves, it starts into 
growth again with the advent of warm 
weather. It is readily increased by divi¬ 
sion or from seeds. In the colder districts 
it is often killed in severe winters. In light 
6 oil on the higher ledges of a rock garden it 
is seen at its best as it clambers over the 
stones and the flowers are brought near the 
eye, while its creeping stems root in all 
directions. A mulch of leaf-mould in Sep¬ 
tember is beneficial to the plant. It is a 
moisture-loving subjoot 7 >iml, if planted in a 
dry position, must bL conjtoitaly fre- 


often good and deep. When our mixed bor¬ 
ders are fully exposed in the warm season 
in a warm district, the duration of the bloom 
is often short. 


Eccremocarpus scaber.— This is one of 
those interesting climbing plants rarely met 
with, except in very old gardens or places 
where things of this description meet with 
the attention they so richly merit. In warm 
soils and sheltered spots the roots live 
through the winter. Still, it may be flowered 
the same year it is raised, and we have had 
plants in bloom for some time that were 
raised from seed sown in March. They are 
planted in a warm corner at the foot of a 
wall, and will, probably, survive the winter 
there. It is a rapid-growing climber, with 
pinnate leaves terminating in a tendril, by 
which it climbs or clings to anything that can 
give support, producing as it grows many- 
flowered racemes of orange-red blossoms of 
a distinct and pleasing shade of colour. 1 


the plants that have flowered well during 
the past few months are now cumbered with 
a mass of coarse, unruly growths. No doubt 
many of the plants will continue to flower 
for some time to come, but if we want to in¬ 
crease the stock these plants must be cut 
back without delay. It is a great mistake 
to allow old growths to remain too long on 
the plant, as they impoverish the soil, and at 
the same time weaken the constitution of the 
better varieties. Cut back the more unruly 
growths, and, if possible, reserve a few 
plants of each variety for providing cuttings 
for the next few weeks, lii the meantime, 

f ;ood use should be made of the growths that 
lave already developed. The best cuttings 
are obtained from growths some 3 inches, 
more or less, in length. Very often these 
pieces may be broken out from the old plant 
with a few roots adhering, in which case 
propagation is easy. Elongated growths 
with hollow' stems are often full of buds, and 
have flowers already developed thereon. 
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Hollow-stemmed growths seldom make satis¬ 
factory cuttings, and even when they do 
root, which is very seldom, they rarely make 
plants of a desirable kind. To make good 
cuttings it is necessary to trim off the lower 
leaves, and cut through the stem immedi¬ 
ately below a joint. A sharp knife should 
be used for this purpose, otherwise the cut¬ 
ting may tear, and the chances of rooting 
arc* thereby lessened. 

Those who do not possess a frame, may 
make up a cutting-bed outdoors, selecting 
for this purpose a position sheltered from 
the north and east, with a southern aspect. 
Hero the cuttings should soon root, and 
those who have this advantageous position 
may insert their cuttings with every hope of 
success. More often at the present season 
the cutting-bed is made up in cold frames, 
or in a rough structure that will answer the 
same purpose. The soil for the cuttings 
should consist of loam, leaf-mould, and 
coarse sand, in equal quantities, putting the 
whole through a sieve with a half-inch mesh, 
and giving the heap a thorough mixing be¬ 
fore levelling down and making even and 
firm on the surface. This prepared soil 
should be spread over the bottom of the 
frame to a depth of about 4 inches. It is a 
good plan to place a fine layer of coarse sand 
over the surface, so that as the holes are 
made a small proportion of the sand is 
carried into the bottom of each one, and on 
this the cutting in each individual instance 
should rest. Insert the cuttings in rows, at 
all times commencing with a label with the 
name legibly written thereon. Observe a 
distance between each cutting of . about 
2 inches, and the rows should be about 
2J[ inches asunder. The soil should be 
pressed firmly at the base of each cutting. 
The cuttings should be watered through a 
fine-rosed can, and* the light placed on the 
frame forthwith. Air should be admitted by 
placing a stop of some sort underneath the 
light-, and in hot and sunny weather the 
cuttings should be shaded. In a month or 
six weeks at this season the cuttings should 
lie nicely rooted, and, should fine weather 
follows the lights may be removed on every 
favourable occasion, and only replaced when 
really severe weather or heavy rainfall takes 
place.- 

Cuttings may also be succssfullv rooted in 
boxes from 3 inches to 4 inches deep, and 
if the same rules regarding soil and tlie pre¬ 
paration of the cuttings, etc., be followed, 
quite a number of useful plants may be 
raised, and the demands of such growers very 
easily met. C. 


NOTES AND ItE PLIES. 

Plants for border.- I would be very much 
obliged if you would kindly say, through GARDENING 
what you would recommend to plant a long border 
with, its I am very anxious to have flowers out iu it 
its long as possible during the summer. 1 would pre¬ 
fer mauve and yellow or mauve and pink. The 
border is about <10 yards long, with a in-foot wall 
behind, and faces south-east. The soil is rather dump 
und muddy.—U. 1). 

[From your letter, and the limit you place 
upon the shades of colour required, we ima¬ 
gine that you wish for annuals and biennials, 
though the successful cultivation of some of 
these would be greatly handicapped in a 
border that is both “damp and muddy,” the 
latter by no means generally conducive to suc¬ 
cess. There are, however, many good shades 
of blue and mauve in the Michaelmas Daisies, 
and a collection of those, to include Calliope, 
Arcturus, Win. Marshall, Archer Hind, Fel- 
tliam Blue, Beauty of Colwall, new double- 
blue, aeris. Amellus, densus, the three last 
not more than 2£ feet high, would be of ser¬ 
vice. The following varieties of Aster cordi- 
folius—viz., profusa, Photograph. Dandy, 
and major—are all of pale-blue or mauve 
shades. Those arc all of perennial habit, 
and there are the Asters of the Chinese 
group, all of which are dwarf— i.c.. 1 foot to 
2 feet high, and in which pink shades are 
found. By arranging the tall-growing kinds 
of the first set at the back in large imposing 
groups of, say, six or a dozen plants, each 
arranged at- a few inches apart, a fine effect 
would bo secured, and those, too, are mois¬ 
ture-loving subjects. The same two groups 
provide the pink shades. Then, the Sweet 
lVius you could selocL#4>w ill from a*y cata- 
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logue, and these, freely planted, without 
crowding, should do quite well. Such Flag 
Irises as pallida, p. dalmatica, and p. 
superba arc very fine in the pale-blue or 
mauve shades, and you may obtain bulbous 
Irises of a similar hue sufficiently cheap to 
admit of planting quite freely. Scabiosa 
caucasica is quite indispensable, and so is 
Stokesia evanea praecox, a valuable plant, 
IS feet high. In the Sweet Sultans you may 
obtain mauve and yellow and pinky shades, 
the first two the most pronounced. Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis, C. lactiftora ceerulea, C. 
grandis, and others afford shades of blue, as 
do the Canterbury Bells. Yellow shades may 
be found in the Sunflowers, Irises of many 
sections, Heleniums, Coreopsis, Inula, and 
others, the first-named of tall growth, includ¬ 
ing single and double-flowered varieties. It 
will greatly depend upon your own desires in 
the matter what should be done, and if you 
think well to admit “blue” shades as well 
as “raauves,” there is enough and to spare. 
Perhaps you would prefer to write us again 
on the matter, and say definitely the kind of 
border you have in mind. In any ease, the 
planting, if of a mixed character, could not 
well be done at present.] 

Hardy perennials.-I have taken a house with, 
at rear, a small garden, which was covered with 
Grass, but lias now been dug up and divided-into 
flower-beds. One bed (loamy soil), -1.1 feet by 4 feet, 
ia again>t a wall facing north-east. A cross bed, fac¬ 
ing north-west, appears to consist mainly of a light- 
coloured clay. Will you please say what you re¬ 
commend as regards hardy perennials and dwarf 
flowering shrubs suitable for the above aspects, also 
tlie treatment of the bed containing clay/— H. B. 
Smith. 

[We.cannot recommend you to plant her¬ 
baceous subjects and shrubs in the same bed 
and with the small space at disposal which 
you name. The “dwarf flowering shrubs,” 
and such as would be suited to your district, 
arc very few, and while you may obtain small 
examples of not a few flowering shrubs, these 
would soon become too large. The dwarfest 
things in the shrub line are the Andromeclas, 
Azalea mollis, Kalmias, and Olearias, and 
with the two first-named, which require a 
proportion of peat or very light sandy soil, 
you could plant many Lilies, Hepaticas, 
Christmas and Lenten Roses, Flag Irises, 
Pyrethrums, Italian Starworts, Aster Amel¬ 
lus, the many forms of Campanula carpatica 
and persicifolia, Lupins, Trollius, Daffodils, 
Phloxes, Gaillardias, and Pseonies. Nearer 
the margin you could plant Antirrhinums and 
Pinks. Iu the more heavy soil, if space per¬ 
mitted, you could plant Kniphofias, Pseonics, 
Narcissus poeticus, vare. N. Emperor and N. 
Sir Wntkin, also a set of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.] 

Preparing ground for planting. 1 have a 1 
garden with a heavy, clay soil, which i? in a starved 
condition from want of manure, and in which there 
are a good many Gooseberry and other boshes and 
Apple-trees, which last season affoidixl very little 
fruit. There are also some Willow, Plane, arid Linic- 
tiees. Part of the garden () acre) is a flower and 
shrub garden, and part (1 acre) is an orchard and 
fruit garden. I have little experience, and wish to 
know: (l)What should be done with the ground in the 
way of trenching and manuring for old bushes, and 
in view of pi ant mg trees, such as Pines and Limes, 
and also Apples, Pears, and Cherries, also preparing 
for Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, etc.. (2) 
What flowers you would suggest for constant flower¬ 
ing from early spring till late autumn, that are to 
be planted in borders, clumps, and among Rose¬ 
bushes like La Frauce, etc.? (3) What should be done 
with ground in the way of digging and manuring 
prior to planting, and when should the flowers be 
planted? The garden has a southern exposure, and 
stands high, so that it gets plenty of sun. —Amateur. 

[Although it may be difficult to trench 
ground on which trees and bushes arc grow¬ 
ing, yet it would bo well if such could be done 
to all spaces where there are few roots, to 
bury down all surface refuse. If the ground 
hr; fairly clean, then give a good dressing of 
manure, and dig it in deeply between trees 
and hushes, but using a digging-fork rather 
less deeply nearer to roots. If, however, some 
trees or bushes are old and worthless, better 
grub them out first, then well manure, and 
dig the soil deep before replanting others. 
Having coarse-growing trees like Plane and 
Lime on the ground is unfortunate, as they 
both shade and eat up the soil. If they may 
not be destroyed, at least top them very 
hard, that they shade as little as possible. 
No matter what you want to plant, whether 
trees, shrubs, bushes, or flowers, vou must 
first have the ground well manured, because 


it is so poor and deeply dug. Then it will 
be ready for all purposes. We presume, if 
you plant Pines and Limes, it will be to give 
shelter from cold winds. If iiQt, then they 
will be much in the way of fruit-trees. With 
respect to a long succession of flowers, you 
should get such bulbs as Narcissi in variety 
early and late, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Soil las, 
especially nutans or Bluebells, also blue 
Grape Hyacinths, and early and late Tulips; 
also English and Spanish Irises, also Ger¬ 
man forms, early and late Gladioli, Mout- 
bretias, and Lilies. Of plants, get Polyan¬ 
thuses, Primroses. Pansies, Pinks, Poppies, 
Carnations, Giant Daisies, autumn-blooming 
Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Phloxes, 
Sweet Williams, Sweet Peas, Dahlias, Holly¬ 
hocks, Pmonies—indeed, all sorts of hardy 
perennials, of which the number is legion, 
and also raise from seed hardy and tender 
annuals. You would do well to get a book 
on hardy flower gardening, such as “The 
English Flower Garden," as that would 
greatly assist you.] 

Leptosyne maritima.—' This is a very fino 
subject, for growing in masses in flower bor¬ 
ders, also in beds, where a showy effect is 
desired. It is a half-hardy annual, and must 
therefore be raised in warmth, and grown 
either in boxes or pots to be planted out after¬ 
wards in the usual w ay. The flowers arc a!> o 
of such great value for cutting fur house de¬ 
coration that a good breadth should be planted 
in the reserve garden. I am told that it has 
been found to succeed remarkably well in the 
smoky atmosphere of London. The plant 
when in flower is about 3 feet iu height, and 
of compact habit. The flowers arc bright 
yellow m colour and much resemble a single 
Dahlia in appearance, and ure freely pro¬ 
duced. Those who arc in the habit of grow¬ 
ing Leptosyne Stillmani only, would hardly 
recognise the one under notice as belonging 
to the same family. The plant just alluded 
to is a hardy, quick growing annual, and 
should be sown where it is to flower. The 
blossoms are golden-yellow in colour, and 
although suitable for cutting, are not nearly 
so useful as those of L. maritima. The 
flowers of L. maritima can be had with good, 
long stalks, consequently they can be used 
for a great variety of purposes and with fine 
effect. The seed is cheap, and frem a single 
packet a great number of plants can bs 
raised. Many are little aware what an effec¬ 
tive plant it is for summer display.—A. W. 

A feast of Dahlias. —One of the results of 
the remarkable outburst of summer-like 
weather so late in the season (October 15th) 
is the wonderful display of Dahlias. During 
the summer months the intense heat and 
drought did not give promise of any excep¬ 
tional display, and when the drought broke 
up with a succession of gales and cold, dismal 
weather, we looked on the Dahlias as 
finished; but the return of warm, sunny days 
about the middle of September started them 
into quite new life, and now even those that 
were blown down and looked upon as hope¬ 
lessly wrecked have grown up into fine 
bushes, and are covered with a marvellous 
display of bloom. The Cactus varieties are 
easily first for decoration, and the tiny little 
Pompons run them close, while the large 
show varieties were never seen in finer form 
than at present.— Gosport. 

Pillar plants. —It is not always convenient 
to erect arches in a garden ; but sometimes 
results almost as pretty may be achieved by 
growing pillar plants. Two or three rough 
posts—like Larch-poles, for example are all 
that one needs in the matter of support, and 
up these and about them one may grow 
Roses of the Rambler type, or other well- 
known climbing Roses, like Clieshunt Hybrid, 
Reine Marie Henriette, or Waltham Climber. 
Clematises, too, are very useful, particularly 
if. as in the ease of the Jackmani section, the 
plants are cut back every autumn, this ensur¬ 
ing an abundance of foliage from the bottom 
the following year, with a profusion of flowers 
of good quality. On a sunny border one may 
have good results from Passiflorns. Cobsea 
scandens, etc., whilst one need not altogether 
ignore the common Hop as a pillar plant, 
with its goldeh cliist-efs in autumn.— Lea- 
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THE SMALLER CLEMATISES. . mildew, and in other situations seeming to 
Since the coming of fhe Japanese kinds of escn P e U -, 11 > 8 »"« of the best of flower- 
Ciematis and their hybrids—first made popu- en , .P* al| ts. the Leather-flower fC. 

lar by Jackman’s hybrid Clematis—much less Viorna) is not so good, and is rather uncom- 
attention has been paid to the smaller and ' non ' . Pe ">, a P 3 the all the small- 

more graceful species,which are quite as pretty lowering Clematises is C. Viticella, of which 
as any of them. Occasionally you see them the / e ar « some charming varieties. It comes 
in old gardens on trellises or covered ways, “ »eely from seed as Groundsel, and is quite 
and one or two of the more popular are seen h ?™y- I have established it m fences, over 
here and there. For grace perhaps, nothing whloh *5 “ghts its way very well, and throws 
equals these fragile kinds. I am fond a graceful garland of flower over tho hedsre- 
of the one figured here (C. crispa), which ™ w ,n Il ie dwarf European kind 

hangs its flowers modestly out of a sweet L ,' r '! n 1 !tIH Rs varieties I never cared for. 
Bay bush under which I planted it. The ^ d ° " ot 8‘'« much effect in a garden, 
Alpine Clematis is also very beautiful, and although they often take a place m collec- 
far too rarely seen. It is as hardy as a tlons > “l lecl “ ll - v 111 hotame gardens. C. 
Brier, but some find it difficult to establish. 

I think it does best in gravelly soils. The The Zephyranthes. —Some of these bul- 
winten*-blooining Clematis of the Balearic bous plants arc very charming in the open 
Islands is charming in mild districts, and will air in the south-west, where they will 
attempt to flower in others. C. eampani- flourish in warm borders. They generally 
flora, the Portuguese Hairbell Clematis, is bloom early in September, and are now at 



Clematis crispa. 


very pretty, but to mo troublesome. I re¬ 
member seeing it in the late Mr. Wilson’s 
garden at Weybridge, and also covering 
Edouard Andre’s house at La Croix, and got 
seeds, but in some way it has baffled me. C. 
Flammula is, perhaps, the commonest kind 
of all these small flowering Clematises. I do 
not care for the reddish forms of it, and 
C. grata is very pretty in flower now'. It is 
supposed to be a Himalayan kind in the Kew 
List, but in one foreign catalogue it is 
classed as a hybrid. The new red C. montana 
rubra being somewhat smaller than the com¬ 
mon montana, may be classed among the 
smaller kinds for its delicate growth and dis¬ 
tinctness. C. orientalis is a great autumn¬ 
flowering kind, and so vigorous that it will 
run up trees. C. tangutica is put down as 
a variety of it, which I doubt, as it is so dif¬ 
ferent in its time of flowering and in every 
way. 

Perhaps the prettiest oL^all is the f^ar- 
let Clematis, which is lonely oa^waUs-fl 
open trellises, though so\gtij|^s|iitti«^4 


their best. The most widely-known species 
is the white-flowered Zephyranthes Candida, 
which forms a very ornamental edging for 
beds of Belladonna Lilies, since it flowere 
at the same time, and its drooping, 
Rush-like foliage, deep green in tint, consti¬ 
tutes an effective sotting for the bare stems 
of the Amaryllis. It is a fairly hardy plant, 
and is rarely injured in the winter, except 
in the coldest localities. A far finer species, 
however, is Z. Atamasco, also white-flowered, 
the blossoms being considerably larger and 
borne in profusion. The flowers, when fully 
expanded, will measure 3.} inches in diameter, 
fully an inch in excess of those of Z. Can¬ 
dida. The petals are an inch in breadth, 
whereas those of Z. Candida are only half-an- 
inch in width. Last year, probably on account 
of the dull summer, Z. Atamasco did not pro¬ 
duce a single flower, but the year before and 
this season it bloomed freely. The pink 
Z. earinata is sometimes met with in the 
open, but rarely flowers 60 satisfactorily as 
under glass. Another species is Z. Ander- 


soni, whose blossoms are dull red on the 
exterior and yellow' within. It is an inter¬ 
esting flower, but cannot compare for effect 
with these already named. A warm, raised 
border, backed by a wall and facing south, 
is the site best suited for the Zephyranthes, 
and a compost of peat and loam in equal 
quantities, mixed with a liberal proportion 
of coarse sand or grit, will be found to meet 
their requirements. Z. Atamasco should be 
widely grown in the warmer localities, as it 
is exceedingly pretty in the early autumn, 
and a clump with two to three dozen open 
blooms and half-opened buds, provides an 
exquisite picture in the early days of Sep¬ 
tember.—S. W. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Not many years ago it would have been con¬ 
sidered beyond the bounds of possibility to 
meet with grand flowering examples of Lilium 
longiflorum, L. auratum, and L. specicsum 
at this season; indeed, tho only flowers to be 
met with were occasional examples of 
Lilium neilgherrense. This Lily, always a 
scarce one, is even rarer now than it wad 
twenty to twenty-five years ago, for it lias 
been collected from most of its accessible 
habitats. To keep up tho stock, importation 
is necessary, as it will not thrive in this 
country. Now, however, instead of a flower 
or two of L. neilgherrense, large numbers of 
the three species above mentioned may be 
met with in Covent Garden Market, and also 
in the various florists’ shops. The Tiger 
Lily, too, may be occasionally seen. 

All this has been brought about by retard¬ 
ing the bulbs of these Lilies. This is effected 
by keeping them in refrigerators till long 
past their normal season for starting into 
growth, so that they may possibly be abso¬ 
lutely dormant at a time when, if planted 
out-of-doors at the proper season, they would 
be in full flower. This retarding has now’ 
reached such dimensions that large struc¬ 
tures have been built solely for the purpose 
of arresting the growth, not only of Lily 
bulbs, but also of Spiraeas, Lily of the Valley, 
Lilacs, Azalea mollis, and Seakale. These 
bull* that have been frozen for so long need, 
of course, careful treatment when they are 
released from their icy quarters. A 6uitablo 
course of treatment is to, immediately on re¬ 
ceipt, place them in a cool shed or similar 
position for two or three days to make sure 
that they are thoroughly thawed. Then pot 
them and stand in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
keeping them shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun till the stems appear above ground. 
If the potting is done during the summer or 
early autumn, the temperature of the outside 
air wdll be quite sufficient for them ; but r.s 
the nights get cold, a little fire-heat will, of 
course, be necessary. In autumn and winter 
a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. must be 
maintained for the development of the blos¬ 
soms. The time usually given for Lilium 
auratum and L. longiflorum to flower is four¬ 
teen to fifteen weeks after potting—that is. 
if they are potted in May, June, or July, and 
after that time a little longer should be 
allowed them. Lilium specicsum and L. 
tigrinum take from eighteen to twenty weeks. 
These times, howrever, can only be taken as 
approximate, for the w'eather plays a ver*' 
important part in the matter. Before the 
practice of retarding Lily bulbs was carried 
out, quite a rage was, in the early eighties, 
created by importations of a Lily from Ber¬ 
muda. The lavge, splendidly ripened bulbs 
reached here about the end of July or in 
August, and, if potted ns soon ns possible 
after that time, they could he readily had in 
bloom quite early in the new year. This 
Lily was sent here under the name of Lilium 
Harrisi, and it was at that time claimed to be 
quite a distinct species from L. longiflorum ; 
but time has now proved that it is but a geo¬ 
graphical form of the other. The first name 
is, however, still in general use, for this Lily 
is as popular as ever, and large quantities are 
annually sent to this country from Bermuda. 

Usually, from the latter part of October to 
the end of November, huge importations of 
a very superior form of Lilium longiflorum 
reach here from Japan. Jt is these bulbs 
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that are largely bought for retarding, for they 
are, as a rule, in splendid condition, and keep 
well. At one time we used to obtain all our 
supplies of Lilium longiflorum from Holland, 
but the Dutch-grown bulbs are not the equal 
of the Japanese ones. During the early 
months of the year we can have blooms of L. 
auratum, L. longiflorum, and L. speciosum in ] 
both red and white varieties from retarded 
bulbs, r.s well as the silvery-white trumpets 
of L. Harrisi. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bougainvillea glabra out-of-doors.— At 

one time the temperature of a stove was 
considered absolutely necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of this Bougainvillea, but it 
is now proved that it may be grown under 
much cooler conditions, and will flower well 
with this treatment. Another point of con¬ 
siderable importance is that, when fully ex¬ 
posed to air and sunshine, the flowers, or, 
rather, the large floral bracts, are much more 
richly coloured than when they develop in 
a warm and shaded structure. So generally 
is the cool treatment of this Bougainvillea 
now understood that it is sometimes planted 
out during the summer months. Of course, 
good-sized plants are necessary for this pur¬ 
pose, and, when laden with their rich, purple- 
coloured bracts, they arc decidedly attrac¬ 
tive. The influence that air and sunshine 
have on the colour of the blossoms was first 
brought home to me in the case of a plant 
trained to the roof of a warm house. It 
pushed two or three shoots through a small 
opening in a light, and the colour of the 
bracts on these shoots was much superior 
to that of those which developed inside.—X. 

Filling frames. —In stocking a cold-frame, 
it is not always considered needful to start 
with fresh soil; but to attempt to commence 
a second season with the same material can¬ 
not, for some plants, be regarded ns alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. Take the case of 
shrubby Calceolarias. Sometimes their 
dying off is due to a sour state of the soil. 
Not that soil for such plants needs to be rich ; 
on the contrary, common garden soil mixed 
with a little sand, if sweet and wholesome, 
answers satisfactorily. 1 have found it a good 
plan, both with Calceolarias and Pentste- 
mons, to first dig out the old soil that may be 
left from a previous year, and cover the 
bottom with a few’ inches of ashes, then fill 
in to the depth of a few inches with soil and 
san-d. This, I find, is a much better way 
than using a deep compost, and the ashes at 
the base, into which the roots find their way, 
prevent the soil dropping away when the 
plants are shifted in spring. Care should he 
taken, when placing cuttings in the frame, 
that they are not put in too thickly, as it only 
results in weakly grow th.— Woodbabtwick. 


Ferns under glass.— Any plants in small 
jots which require more root space should 
lave attention at once, but avoid giving 
large shifts at this season, and press the 
soil rather firmly into the pots. Soft or loose 
potting doeB not answer with anything, 
though Ferns are supposed to require less 
firmness than most things, but the idea has 
been given up of late years, now that more 
loam is used in the potting compost. It is 
wonderful what different ideas some people 
have about drainage in flower pots. As a 
rule, a 6-inch pot may have 2 inches of 
drainage, and the drainage materials should 
be placed in proper positions for aiding the 
escape of surplus water. This subject dees 
not require much ventilation, ns it will be 
easily understood that the drainage should 
he arranged in proper order, with tlie largest 
pieces in the bottom and the small bits on 
the top, and over all a bit of Moss or turf- 
fibre, to keep the soil from running down 
among the crocks. This drainage question 
is very important in gardens where boys 
and others not well trained are employed. 
Where young Ferns aro raised from spores 
the potting or boxing may go on all the 
year in warm-houses, as there must be a 
genial temperature in dealing with young 
stuff. Ferns especially require this. Tropi¬ 
cal Ferns require a night temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 deg***; other Feins 10 degs. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The present season has proved most disas¬ 
trous to growers of exhibition flowers; many 
promising blooms that were developing pro¬ 
perly have damped to such an extent, long 
before the flowers were fully expanded, that 
in consequence they have become worthless 
for exhibition. This experience is quite com¬ 
mon throughout the country, and from collec¬ 
tions of plants that I have seen, and also from 
my own observation, it is quite clear that, the 
weather of the somewhat unusual character 
through which we have recently passed is re¬ 
sponsible for the failure. The growing 
period of the last three months has been a 
very curious one for our British climate, the 
weather in many instances being quite 
unique, rendering the task of the grower all 
the more difficult. The extremely cold 
weather of the latter part of August, and the 
curious w’eather subsequent to that period, 
did not give-the plants the necessary amount 
of sun to ripen the wood that is usual at this 
time of the year. To grow’ blooms fit 
for exhibition, it is necessary that during the 
autumn months—6ay, from the middle of 
August and for some six weeks subsequent 
thereto—the weather should be warm and 
sunny, so that the wood shall be properly 
ripened, as without this it is next to impos¬ 
sible to produce large and handsome flowers. 
T have noticed during the last twenty years 
that, in seasons where the weather is of the 
desirable kind above-mentioned, the blooms 
have been developed in proper character, 
and have lasted well during the period of 
their development, so that we may safely 
attribute to the vagaries of the past few 
months the failure of the flowers at the 
present time. To leave blooms that are fast 
decaying longer on the plants is only to 
court disaster, as petals that have damped, 
or that have become damaged in any way, 
will assuredly affect the whole flower, so 
that each one will ho involved in a little 
while. In cases where the damping is not 
very had, I should be disposed to remove 
the decaying florets, which as a rule will 
be found on the outer edge of the blooms ; 
but there are eases, of course, where, here 
and there in the crown of the blossoms, 
damping may be seen. With the Chrysan¬ 
themum forceps, with which every grower 
of exhibition blooms is familiar, these 
offending florets must be removed. It is 
useless to remove tho upper portion of the 
petal, as that portion of the floret which is 
left in the bloom will decay, and contaminate 
all those petals that are immediately con¬ 
tiguous thereto. In the ease of flowers that 
appear to be free from this damping, it may 
he possible that many of them are not de¬ 
veloping in that even form which we like to 
see in all blooms, no matter what may be 
the type. Irregular and badly formed 
florets should also be removed, this 
causing the remaining florets to fall 
down into their proper position, and a 
bloom of even form is developed in conse¬ 
quence. In blooms of the incurved type, 
this removal of offending florets is of the 
utmost importance, if ideal, globular, in¬ 
curved blooms are to be had. I believe in 
dressing the blooms while they are on the 
plant as far as possible, and as the newer 
type of incurved bloom opens in bo much 
better and of more even form than those of 
earlier days, the dressing of blooms of this 
type is of much less concern than formerly. 

Watering the plants is a matter of the 
utmost importance at the present time. 
Now that growth has stopped, all the plant 
lias to do is to develop the blooms from this 
time forth, and less water will bo required 
than was the case some time ago. All that 
the grower needs to remember is to keep 
the ball of soil and roots just moist. When 
the plants get dry, the soil should he 
thoroughly moistened throughout, and this 
should suffice to maintain them in a satis¬ 
factory condition, and promote their well¬ 
being until tlie blossoms are cut. There is 
a tendency with the inexperienced grower 
to water the plants too freely. I should be 
disposed to err on the side of dryness of the 
, soil rather than keep it in too moist a con¬ 


dition. To satisfy oneself that the watering 
has been properly done, any plaut needing 
water should have two or three applications, 
filling up to the rim of the pot each time, leav¬ 
ing each supply of water to percolate 
through the soil, so that it is moistened 
throughout. Manure-water may be applied 
until the blooms are about two-thirds ex¬ 
panded. We should be disposed to with¬ 
hold manure-water gradually from this 
period until the blooms are cut. 

Still look after the plants in the way of 
fumigating them should green fly be present 
on either the plant or in the blooms. Un¬ 
less the plants are fumigated at once, green¬ 
fly, which increases very rapidly, will soon 
overrun the whole blossom, and render it 
worthless for exhibition. Half an hour’s 
fumigation with XL All, or any other well- 
known fumigating material, will effectually 
rid the plants of trouble from this source. 
Growers need not be nervous of submitting 
the plants to this ordeal, a6 they will pais 
through such without any injury to the 
blooms. 

Decaying leaves should bo picked off from 
time to time. I would never leave these 
on the plant once they arc seen, as they 
have served their purpose, and are only U6ed 
by earwigs as hiding-places. Earwigs in a 
night may irreparably damage a bloom, and 
render it unfit for exhibition. Growers will, 
therefore, see the need of taking means to 
avoid leaving such hiding-places for these 
depredators, and they also should take 
means to trap them by placing Bean-stalks, 
etc., among the foliage. These traps should 
be inspected each morning, and the contents 
shaken into hot water to destroy them. Do 
not allow pools of water to stand about on 
the surface of tho greenhouse floor. Wipe 
up excessive moisture after each watering, 
and if the watering be done in the early 
part of each day, and the moisture be wiped 
up subsequently, the tiles, etc., should he 
quite dry before evening. 

Ventilation requires to ho carried out 
more cautiously than formerly. Fogs are 
now very prevalent, and unless means ho 
taken to" prevent the fog getting into the 
house, some of the white and pure-coloured 
flowers will undoubtedly suffer. These who 
have not fixed a muslin screen inside the 
ventilators as a protection against fogs and 
atmospheric impurities should see to this 
without delay, as this lessens the risk of 
damage to the fast-opening flowers. The 
decorative varieties, that are invariably 
flowered from terminal buds, do not appear 
to suffer to the same extent as do their 
larger-flowered rivals, that result from buds 
of a first or second crown order. We have 
never seen petals damp in blooms resulting 
from a terminal bud selection, and this is, 
perhaps, some comfort to these who grow 
a large number of these flowers. The plants 
must have plenty of room, if justice is 
to be done to them, and good flowers on 
beautiful sprays are to be had. On no ac¬ 
count must these plants suffer from want of 
w’ater, or the beauty of their display will 
be considerably marred. The plants from 
which terminal buds arc produced in clus¬ 
ters of too dense a character should have 
the buds thinned out very considerably, so 
that each flower may be developed in good 
form, and pleading sprays seen on mest of 
the plants. The late-flowering varieties 
should be kept in a cool structure, if pos¬ 
sible, by themselves. Their flowers will he 
appreciated a month or six weeks lienee, 
which can only be brought about by keeping 
them cool during this period. Only to as 
sist the fast-opening flowers to develop 
kindly and to dispel excessive moisture is it 
really necessary to use artificial heat, and 
this fact should be borne in miud by all 
growers of these plants who wish to bring 
their flowers to a satisfactory issue. 

Those who intend to exhibit should sec 
that their entries are sent to the societies 
in proper time, so that there is no possi¬ 
bility of their being excluded from the ex¬ 
hibition. Cups and tubes should bo got 
ready for the shows, and any faulty ones 
made good before the excitement and rush 
of preparation for the exhibition come round. 
All tho impedimenta associated with the 
exhibition of Chrysanthemums should be in 
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readiness, so that no undue excitement and 
irritation should be caused just when the 
grower is gathering the flowers with which 
he hopes to achieve success. Cards with the 
names legibly and neatly written thereon 
should be got ready some time before the 
shows, as this all helps to make the exhibit 
more attractive than is the case when this is 
done in a slovenly fashion,with names written 
in pencil and on scraps of paper that one so 
often sees at exhibitions. E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MME. LUCIE 
DUVEAU. 

This is a very beautiful decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemum, that came into notoriety a 
few years ago. At that time the dainty white 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums after 
blooming.— Will you give some instructions on the 
treatment of outdoor early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
after they have finished blooming? Can the ground 
be cleaned, dug. and manured, and the roots re¬ 
planted in their present positions in November to 
stand the winter? 1 want to do without the use of 
greenhouse, glass-frame, or pots, if possible.—B ourne 
End. 

[When your summer-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have finished blossoming they should 
be cut down to within an inch or two of their 
base, the soil also loosened round them, and 
afterwards mulched with some nice, light, 
gritty soil, such as the sweepings of the 
potting bench. Home of the stronger grow¬ 
ing sorts will winter in the hardy border, 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Lucie Duveau. 


bloisorps, which were borne in charming 
sprays, were very much admired, and we 
regret that the beauty of this sort has not 
been appreciated to the extent that so chaste 
a flower really warrants. When grown well, 
the plants are nice and bushy in growth, and 
develop quite freely blossoms of pleasing 
form, as represented in the illustration on 
this page. It is a plant of the easiest pos¬ 
sible culture, and will produce a beautiful 
display of blossoms in late October and 
early November. In sheltered situations 
this variety may be planted outdoors, where, 
in a warm aspect, it will make a beautiful 
display when most of the early-flowering 
kinds have ceased to blossom, or are long 
past their best. We recommend this variety 
to all who want a really pretty plant, from 
which a goodly display of blossoms may be 
gathered. 


W. T. T. 

Google 


but, unfortunately, there is a goodly number 
which do not winter so well. You would be 
| well advised to lift the plants of the weaker 
sorts and pot them lip into pots of a 6ize to 
I meet the requirements of each plant. Hovv- 
I ever, this need not take place for a week or 
two, until the really severe weather promises 
1 to be with us. What would be far better, 
j particularly if your aim be that of increasing 
the supply of these plants, is to lift each one 
and plant direct into cold-frames in soil of 
a suitable kind, or, if it is convenient, on the 
I greenhouse bench. Under these conditions 
I the new grow'th, and this of a healthy kind, 

I quickly develops, and cuttings mav then be 
I had in abundance to perpetuate the stock. 

I From close observation we have noticed that 
many of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
blossom so profusely that the constitution 
| appears to be weakened thereby, and the 


method of treatment laid down above ap¬ 
pears to meet their needs, nursing them back 
to health and vigour again. Our experience 
with the early sorts has been that they suc¬ 
ceed very well until the cold, damp, foggy 
weather is experienced, when the plants seciu 
to deteriorate and get into a bad way.] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —This house should be very 
bright now with scarlet Salvias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Scarborough Lilies, and other things 
which will not require much heat. By-and- 
bye, when the forced flowers come in, the 
thermometer may run lip a little above 
50 degs. at night, but Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other things which flower 
naturally at this season will last 
longer when only heat enough is used 
to dispel damp ; and with warm nights 
such as we have had lately, very little 
fire-heai will suffice. Baskets which 
have been filled with Aehimenes 
should be emptied, and refilled with 
Begonias and other things. Epiphyl- 
lums look w r ell in baskets, draped with 
creeping plants. Seedling plants of 
Asparagus Sprengeri grown in small 
pots come in useful for this work, and 
when the Epiphyllums are over, they 
can be lifted out and something else 
inserted without changing the drapery. 
Baskets in lofty houses should be 
made a special feature. When bulbs 
come in. Narcissi, Tulips, and Hya¬ 
cinths may be used, as if started in 
■ fibre, they are easily lifted out with 
roots intact and transferred to the 
baskets. Of course, one must be pre¬ 
pared with something to take the 
place of the bulbs when they coino 
out. Plumbago c-n pens is may l>e 
pruned back when the flowers fall. 
There are still a few’ flowers on Tac- 
sonias, and there will be a few’ Tea 
and Noisette Roses. Ivy-leaved and 
other Pelargoniums, especially Ras- 
pail Improved, will still be bright. 
In a light position, with warmth, 
these things will flower more or less all 
winter. The worst month for flowers 
is generally January, as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will then be scarce, and the 
forced flowers, except bulbs, will only 
just be coming in. Of course, there 
will be early white Azaleas, Genistas, 
and Chorozeinas. A gay conservatory 
in winter is in some respects a ques¬ 
tion of means. With a good stock of 
suitable plants and a warm house on 
two, there should be plenty of flowers 
and foliage, and graceful foliage, such 
as Palms, etc., is ns essential ns 
flowers. I think it is quite possible, 
so far as effect goes, to have too many 
Chrysanthemums, and it is often ad¬ 
visable to keep plants back for cutting 
in a cool house, so ns not to cut plants 
in the conservatory. One can get 
a bank of bloom with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but this docs not always 
satisfy. 

Stove.— Where there is a genial 
temperature, young plants may 1)3 
shifted on as they fill their pots with 
roots without much regard to the sea¬ 
son of the year. Young Ferns and 
seedlings of such things as Grevillea. Cyperus 
and late struck plants of India-rubbers—in 
short, any young plant which is much pot- 
bound—may have a small shift to carry it over 
the winter without loss of health. Of course, 
the watering is in careful hands, but there is 
always danger in the water-pot being U6cd 
carelessly. Some things which have com¬ 
menced ripening will not take so much water, 
especially Allamandas and other summer- 
flowering things. Specimen Vincas may ho 
cooled down and rested. Orchids, of which 
most people grow a few r , such as Cynri- 
pediums, now coming into flower, Dendro- 
bium nobile, Calanthes, Oncidiums, and 
others, can be grown in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture. Himantophyllums, which have been 
cooled down and rested, will soon respond to 
warmth. Crinums a^e notv coming into 
flopppr. Euphorbia splriideiis jjiy rallies an 
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ugly, spiny thing, but when covered with 
bright'flowere, it is not without interest. We 
do not often sec it now, but the blooms are 
useful as coat-flowers and in specimen glasses. 
Gardenias are coming in now for the latter 
purpose, and there is plenty of Lily of the 
Valley from retarded crowns. 

Vines, forcing in pots.— Strong, well- 
ripened canes of Black Hamburgh and Fos¬ 
ter’s Seedling may soon be started now, 
partly plunged in a leaf-bed, without fire- 
heat at first, till the buds are moving a little 
and the roots active. They will move slowly 
at first, but they will bear pushing when a 
start is once made. The genial warmth of 
the leaf-bed will ensure steady progress. 
Bend the canes back to induce the bottom 
eyes to break regularly, the pots, being 
plunged in a moist bed, will not require very 
much water, and as soon as the roots begin 
to move, rich. top-dressings may be given. 
Good Grapes can be grown in pots if the 
plants are well nourished. The roots will 
come out of the pots into the leaf-bed, and 
if the top-dressing contains some plant-food, 
they will soon find it if it is placed within 
reach. If a mound of cow-manure and 
Thompson’s manure is placed just outside 
the pots, the roots will find it. 

Outdoor garden. —The formal Rose-garden 
has disappeared in many places, and no one, 
I should think, will regret it, for the Rose 
does not appear to be at home in sharp- 
cornered beds. The only thing that matters 
is to prepare the site by deep digging and 
manuring, and, if possible, in planting, woik 
in a little good loam round the roots. The 
site for Roses may be anywhere and every¬ 
where if the land is suitable or can be made 
so. Some may be anxious to begin planting, 
but it is better to wait till the wood gets a bit 
firm. At present Roses are full of growth, 
and. if lifted too soon, the young wood will 
shrivel.' If one must transplant before the 
wood is fairly firm, I should advise removing 
some of the leaves to take the strain off the 
roots, and reduce the soft ends of the shoots. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs may be moved 
now or shortly. More might be done w’ith 
flowering trees and shrubs, especially those 
which flower late in summer. We have 
plenty of spring-flowering shrubs. The 
Ceanothus in variety makes a nice group, and 
is a splendid wall-shrub. Escallonia 
macrantha is good as a bush, and fine on the 
wall. Choisya ternata is a lovely thing in 
sheltered situations. I saw it the other day 
in front of an old residence in the shape of a 
bush 6 feet through, and nearly as high. 

Fruit garden. —Young trees which are 
making gross wood should be lifted and re¬ 
planted, with roots nearer the surface. It is 
bitter to do this work when the soil is rea¬ 
sonably dry, as then it can be made firm 
without making it too close and pasty. There 
is no doubt that roots begin to work sooner 
when the soil lies close to them, and this in¬ 
volves some amount of treading or ramming. 
The trees which are too large to lift can be 
root pruned by digging a trench round 3 feet 
from the stem and undermining the ball so 
ns to cut the roots going downwards, as it is 
the vertical roots which send up the moisture 
in excess of ordinary requirements for steady 
fertile growth. When a tree is making too 
much growth, leave the top alone for a year, 
and work at the roots. The surface-roots 
can he turned back as the w’ork proceeds. 
It is best to begin far enough away. Get wel’ 
under the ball. In some cases half round the 
tree will suffice; the other side can be left till 
next year. The Fig-tree often fails to bear 
when away from the south coast. The cause 
is entirely due to deep rooting in a damp 
soil. Root-pruning alone will not be suffi¬ 
cient. The tree, if of a movable size, should 
be lifted up and placed on a foundation of 
concrete, to keep the roots from going down. 
The concrete need not be very elaborate, 
h roin G inches to 9 inches of stones and brick- 
rubble, rammed down firmly, and grouted 
m with lime in a liquid state, will make a 
firm, dry bed, over which the border can be 
made. 

Vegetable garden. —If w ire worms, cel- 
worms, snake iiiilljfecTcs^or ani loUier in- 
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eect-s likely to give trouble are in the ground, 
a dressing of gas-lime will be beneficial. One 
bushel to the square rod will in most cases be 
a suitable dressing. If vaporite or any other 
gaseous pow’der is used, that may be applied 
according to instructions given on each tin 
during the cultivating operations, but gas 
lime should be exposed for a time before mix¬ 
ing it with the soil. All root-crops except 
Parsnips may be lifted now, and stored under 
ccol dry conditions. Jerusalem Artichokes 
may be kept in the ground till January, 
sheltered with litter, so that they can be 
lifted as wanted. Hotbeds may be made up 
now for Asparagus if required. Roots of an 
early kind of Rhubarb may be lifted, and 
started in the Mushroom-house. As soon ns 
the Seakale crow’ns Rre ripe, some may be 
lifted and laid in ready for forcing, but the 
crowns will start more strongly when they 
have had some rest. All this kind of work 
may be done in the Mushroom-house. In 
many gardens the Mushroom-house is too 
small for all the work it might do. Roots of 
Chicory may be started. "When blanched, it 
makes a nice addition to the salad. Chervil 
and Tarragon will be required, and green 
Mint should be thought of. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 2nd. —Pruned Vines in early 
house. Washed rods with Gishurst com¬ 
pound. Removed some of the exhausted soil 
from surface of insido borders, and top- 
dressed with loam, bone-meal, and plant 
food. Shall cover outside borders with about 
a foot of Oak-leaves. Sowed seeds of Sunrise 
Tomato. We have a lot of plants rooted 
from cuttings in October, and shall grow 
them in pots for a very early crop; but I am 
rather in favour of seedlings for spring and 
early summer fruiting. 

November 3rd. —Made up hotbed for As¬ 
paragus. Commenced planting Roses, chiefly 
Hybrid Teas. Beds have been well prepared, 
and are in goed working order. Finished 
root-pruning. We are rearranging trees on 
Peach-w'all, as they are rather too crowded. 
Some are moved elsewhere, and others 
opened out. Peaches usually move well if 
the work is carefully done, and this is one of 
the best remedies for mildew’ and other 
diseases. Some good loam has been worked 
round the roots. 

November Jfth. —Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
house. Cut the last of the Melons, and 
cleared out the house ready for another crop, 
probably early Tomatoes. Shifted Cine¬ 
rarias into 6-incli pots. Pruned Peach-trees 
in early house; but, as inost of the surplus 
wood had been previously cut out, there was 
only a little thinning and shortening to do. 
Trees have been washed and trained, and the 
borders top-dressed after examining their 
condition. 

November 5th. —Took up a lot of Seakale- 
crowus ready for forcing. The thongs or 
roots that were trimmed off were made into 
cuttings 4 inches long, laid in damp sand 
outside, and covered with the litter to be 
ready for planting in March. Seakale is 
usually forced in the Mushroom-house. Top- 
dressed a lawn with basic-slag, 5 lb. per 
square rod. Repaired turf on tennis-lawns. 
Spare time is given up to trenching in kit¬ 
chen-garden. 

November 6th. —Commenced pruning fruit- 
trees, beginning with bush-fruits. We arc 
not in any sense hard primers, but the young 
wood is thinned freely, and only moderately 
shortened. Trees on walls and espaliers 
must, of course, bo cut back, but if planted 
wider apart and given more space to cover, 
they will not wear out so soon. Flowering 
deciduous shrubs are moving well now’. 

November 7th. —Rearranged conservatory, 
and changed all plants past their best. Bor¬ 
ders looked over, and their condition ascer¬ 
tained, and, where necessary, watered. 
Camellias received sootwater in a clean, 
weak state. Chrysanthemums arc very 
bright how, and are coming on in succession. 


We are looking after the best cuttings, 
though there is plenty of time for this work 
yet; but we never like to miss a good cutting. 
All fires arc kept well in check. 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Domestic Servants’ Protection Act (Con¬ 
stant Reader). —I have never heard of any 
such Act, but I may tell you that it has been 
decided several times that a gardener and a 
coachman come under the description of 
“ domestic ” servants, and the rule (founded 
upon custom, not upon statute) is that the 
contract of service between such a person and 
his employer can bo terminated at any time 
by a mouth’s notice on either side. This is 
the rule, but it is only applicable where no 
agreement has been made to the contrary. 
If, therefore, you made no agreement with 
your employer, this rule would apply, and, as 
far as I can judge from what you say, you 
have a good right of action, which should be 
brought in the County Court.— Barrister. 

Gardener: length of notice required 
(“One Anxious to Know ” and .4. A. y Uck - 
field). —It has been decided that a gardener 
comes under the description of a “domestic” 
servant, and with regard to this class of em¬ 
ployees the custom is that they must give, and 
are entitled to receive, a month’s notice to 
terminate their engagements. It should, how¬ 
ever, be borne in mind that this is merely a 
custom, which the Courts will recognise when 
there i6 no agreement providing otherwise. 
If there is any such agreement, it will, of 
course, supersede the custom. The fact, 
however, of wages being paid weekly will not 
of itself suffice to constitute an agreement, 
for the simple reason that the weekly pay¬ 
ment of wages may be a mere matter of con¬ 
venience on one side or both.— Barrister. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner of this flourishing so¬ 
ciety w’as held at the Waldorf Hotel on 
Thursday, the 15th, the company, numbering 
over 100 being presided over by Dr. Robert 
Boxall. The usual loyal toasts having been 
honoured, the chairman, in proposing the 
toast of the “United,” dealt in a very lucid 
manner with the various funds, the Sick 
Fund, the Benevolent Fund, the Manage¬ 
ment Fund, and the Convalescent Fund. In 
the course of his remarks, he referred to the 
fact that the amount of funds at the disposal 
of the Benefit Fund was £24,000, that of the 
Benevolent being £5,000. The invested 
funds amount to over £30.000, £1,100 of 
which has been invested this year. Dr. 
Boxall also noted the fact that young gar¬ 
deners did not seem to join the society. This 
is to be regretted, and we trust that young 
men will carefully peruse the rules, which can 
bo had of the secretary, Mr. W. Collins, 9, 
Martindale-road, Balham, and, in doing so, 
realise the great benefits that follow upon 
membership. Mr. Curtis, the Chairman of 
Committee, replied on behalf of the society. 
Mr. A. J. Brown, Horticultural instructor, 
School of Handicrafts, Chertsey, proposed 
the honorary and life members, Mr. Cox (of 
Hurst and Son) replying. Mr. J. H. Dick 
proposed “ The Visitors,” the reply to which 
w as in the hands of Mr. E. A. Bowles, a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and Chairman of the Scientific Com¬ 
mittee. 

The musical part of the programme was en¬ 
trusted to the Waverley Glee Party. The 
tables were decorated with flowers and fruit 
kindly sent by friends of the society. 

-The usual monthly meeting of this 

society was held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincenfc-square, Westminster, on Monday, 
October 12th. Mr. C. H. Curtis presided. 
Eleven new members were elected, making a 
total of G3 this year Sick pay was much 
lighter during the last month,* the amount 
being £25 10s., against £39 13s. the previous 
month. Mr. A. C. Hill, of West Kensington, 
was co-opted on the committee to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. A. 
Hemsley. The usual quarterly payments 
were passed for old members uu the Benevo¬ 
lent Fluid. jl I Y Ur ILLIIMUIb Al 
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We will plan you a border (if 
you will send us measurements) 
which will be a continuous pageant 
of harmonious colour throughout 
the changes of the year, and which 
will last many years without further 
expense. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 

Specimen scale of cost. 

A border 140ft. X 9ft. would be £ 10 10, 
the plants in such a border being of the 
finest, and being charged much below 
the catalogue price per dozen. 

KELWAY & SON 

The Royal Horticulturists 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET 

Awarded the Gold S\Cednl of the Franco-^riliih 
Exhibition. 


BR0MPT0N STOCK COLLECTION. 

60 Large Brompton Stock, 1/-. 

10 Scarlet, 10 White, 10 Rose, 10 Purple, 20 Covent Garden, 
named, carr. paid, la. 6cl. 

WALLFLOWER COLLECTION. 

100 Large Bushy Wallflowers, 1/-, 

10 Blood Red, 10 Golden Ring. 10 Tom Thumb, 10 Ellen 
Wilmott, 10 Early Feltham, 10 Ruby Gems, 10 Vulcan, 10 
Eastern Queen, 10 Covent Gardena, 10 Double Mixed, 
named, carr. paid. Is. 9d. 

PANSY COLLECTION. 

69 Pansies in Bnd. 1/3. 

10 Large Dark-eyed Golden, 10 Alexandra Blue, 10 White, 
10 Mod. Perriott, 10 Mixed, 10 Trimardcau Giant, named, 
carr. paid, la. 9d. 

60 CANTERBURY BELL 
COLLECTION, 1/-. 

10 Rose, 10 White, 10 Blue, 10 Cup and Saucer, 10 Double 
mixed, named, carr. paid, 1 b. 6d. 

60 rockery plants 

COLLECTION, 1/. 

10 Anbrietia graca, 10 Arabia alpina, 10 Cietua Rock, 10 
Silene coni pacta, 10 Saponaria, 10 Veronica, named, carr. 
paid. la. 4d. 

PERENNIAL COLLECTION. 

120 Strong Transplanted Plants, 2-. 

10 Hollyhocka, 10 Aquilegia, 10 Geums, 10 Iceland Poppies, 
10 Linaria, 10 Valerian, 10 Sweet Williams, 10 Sweet 
Rockets, 10 Dianthua, 10 Daisies, 10 Polyanthus, 10 
Gypeophiia. named, carr. paid, 2a. 6d. 

CATALOGUE FREE. GIVE RAIL ADDRESS. 

palmer & sons, 

NEW ENCLAND NURSERIES, PETERBOROUGH. 



deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324, Regent-street. W. Telegrams, 
“ Crematorium, London.” Telephone, 1.907 Gerrard. 
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EASTERLY NURSERY 


For Hardy Stuff, hound to thrive. 
FOREST TREES, SHRUBS. FRUIT TREES. 
PLANTS. BULBS. 

Buy from England's Bleakest Coast and note marvellous 
growth and vitality. 

Edsrinar and Fencing Shruhs a speciality. Privet, 

oval (large leaf), fastest growing evergreen, unequalled for 
screening ugly corners, lj ft., 5s. 100; extra bushy, 4 ft., 6s. 
doz.; 5 ft., 9s. do/..; 6 ft., 2s. each. Privet, com. small 
leaf, compact close growth, 1J ft., 4s. 100. BeCOh. 1} ft , 0s 
100. Myrobella Plum, for impenetrable fence quickly, 5s. 

loo. Quickthorn. 2s. 6d. iuo. 

Laurels, with large evergreen leaves, 1 ft., 2s. doz., 8a* 
100 ; u ft., 3s. doz., 12s. 100; 2 ft., 4s. doz ; 3 ft., 6s. doz. 

Holly. Yew, Box, from 3s. doz. Larch, fastest growing 
Fir, 2 ft., 2s doz., 8s. 100; 3 ft., 12s. IU0 ; 4 ft., 20s. luO. 
Spruce Fir, 1 j ft, 2s. doz , 8s 100. Poplars, Silver-leaf or 
Black Italian, rapid growers 5 ft., 4s. 6d doz., 15s. 100; 6 ft., 
6s d»z.; 7 ft., 9a doz. Willows, Hybrids, Scarlet, 
Yellow, Black-barked, 3 ft., 4s doz , 15 b 100, very showy, with 
brilliant coloured bark. Tamarix, light feathery foliage, 
pink blooms, grow anywhere. 2 ft . 2v. doz.., 8s. 100; 3 ft, 
12s. 6d. 100. Lovely Flowering Shrubs. Lilac, 
Laburnum, Syringus, Brooms, Ribes, Barberry, Guelder 
Iloses, Snow berry, etc., from 4d. and 6d. each, 3a. and 5s. doz. 

Evergreens, infinite variety —Euonymu*. Box, 
Yew, Laurels, Aucubas, Laurustinus, Pines, Firs, Veronicas, 
Holly, etc., from 4d and 6d each, 3s. and 5s. doz Box. 
dwarf bushy for edging. 6 in. to 9 in., 2 years, 
tramp., 4s. 100; 4 in. to 6 in , 3s. 100. 

Wallflowers. Blood-red or Golden King, Is 3d. 100; trans¬ 
planted. 2s. Gd. 100. Pansies, Daisies, double white, double 

F iink, Polyanthus, Forget-me-nots, Fo>gloves, Sweet Wil¬ 
iams, Canterbury Bells, Poppies, Michaelmas Daisies. Holly¬ 
hocks, Gaillardias, Antirrhinums, Carnations, Pinks, Pyreth- 
ruins, allGd doz.. transplanted plants. Cabbage plants, early 
variety, 6d. 100, 4s. 1,000. 

Lovely Hardy Climbers.— Virginian Creeper, Honey¬ 
suckle, Irish Ivy. Hops, Cotoneaater. red berries. Clematis, 
Jessamine, Rambler Cluster Roses, red or white, all4d. and 
fid. each. Ampelopsis Veitchii, self-dinging Virginian, sticks 
like paint, leaves turn red in autumn, turns ugly walls into 
pictures of beauty, in pots, fid. and Is each, sirong. Peren¬ 
nial Peas, shoot up yearly, pink, Is. 6d. doz.; white, 3d. each 

Rambler Cluster Roses. Nothing prettier, flower 
profusely, grow rapidly. Crimson Rambler, Aglaia (yellow), 
Guirl&nde (white). Multiflora (red), Perkins (pink), 2 to 3 ft., 
strong, 6d. each. 4a 6d. doz.; extra stout. Is. 

LO" ely Bulbs.— Plant now for success. Snowdrops, 
Irises, Crocuses, Is 3d. 100. Hyacinths, Is. and 2s. doz., 
choice mixed. Daffodils, double and single, Narcissi, Ranun¬ 
culus, Bluebells, Anemones, Tulips, choice mixed, all 2s. 6<1. 
100. All strong bulbs. 5s. orders carriage paid. Catalogue 
free. 
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BULBS-BULBS. 

BUY WHERE YOU CAN GET THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 

Tons of Bulbs to be sold direct from our own Daffodil 
Farm. The Uplands, Hands worth. the blooms of which last 
season were of the finest quality sold in Smithfleld Market, 
and realised close on double the price of any others. 

I will forward to any part of the country on receipt of 
Postal Order or stamps. 

100 Pheasant-eye .for 6d. 

100 Single Incomparable . 6d. 

100 Ornatus .’ .. „ 9d 

100 Double Whites. 1 /-. 

100 Double Incomparables. ed. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARCE QUANTITIES. 

Apply at once to— 

HENRY SIMPKIN, 

SMITH FIELD MARKET. BIRMINGHAM. * 
at BELL STREET MARKET. BIRMINGHAM. 

2- YOUR GARDEN FULL 2- 

OK SPLENDID WALLFLOWERS, 6 lovely 

C. B. Bells, 6 Scarlet Chelone, 6 Grand Carnations. 10 
Calliopsis, 6 Chrysanthemum King Edward, 12 Yellow Kry- 
simus, 6 Double Hollyhocks. 6Grand Lupins, 12 Lovely Pinks, 
6 Sweet Williams. 6 Galena, 6 Gaillardias (the above are all 
hardy perennials); also 50 Splendid Bulbs, including Hja- 
cinths. Snowdrops, Tulips. Daffodils. The whole lotus above. 
Plants and Bulbs are carefully packed. Free, 2a. Gd.—G. F. 
LETTS, The Nurseries, 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk. _ 

2/6 250 SPLENDID BULBS 2/6 

TO HYACINTHS, Tulips, Snowdrops, Gladi- 
olus, Crocus, Anemones, Jonquils, Daffodils, In all 12 
varieties, named, carefully parked. Free, 2a. 6d.—G. F. 
LETTS, Bulb Importer. 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk. _ 

ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY. 

O LOVELY PRIMULAS, 9 Cinerarias, 4 

U Cyclamens. 2 Lovely Palms, 2 Splendid Tea Roses for 
pots or climbing, 3 Arum Lilies. 6 Lily of Valley, 1 Large 
Solanum, 4 Splendid Aralias, 6 Heliotrope, 4 Grand Winter- 
flowering Begonias. 2 Bridal Wreaths, 3 Fine Grovilleoa. 4 
Eucalyptus, l Splendid India-rubber-plant. 2 Beautiful 
Genistas. 1 Grand Hydrangea, 2 Asparagus Ferns, 4 Lovely 
Carnations, 3 Grand Fuchsias, 3 Fine Acanthus. 6 Winter- 
blooming Mignonette, 4 Scarlet Musk, 4 Eupatoriums, 4 Cal¬ 
ceolarias, 10 Plants for cut bloom—in all, 100 Splendid Plants 
to make your Greenhouse or Window look gay in a short 
time, and absolutely given away, 50 Splendid Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Freesias, etc.; 6 varieties for growing in pots Now, 
the whole of the 100 Splendid Plants and 50 Bulbs, all care¬ 
fully packed and free on rail, 3s. 6J ; half-quantity, 2s , free 
on rail.—0. F. LETTS, The Nurseries 37, Hadleigh, Suff ilk. 

greenhouse and stove plants, 

vJ Flowering and Fink-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12s.; post free, 
12s. 6d—PUBLISHER, 17, Fumival-atreet, London, E.U. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be. clear Ip ami concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, mid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardksixg, h, Furnial.street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pl'blisiiku. The name and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one. query is sent , 
each should bs on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbni.vo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the. issue immediately /olloninj 
the receipt qf their communication. We do 'not reply to 
(queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc .—Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as hewers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The differences bet ween varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range if form of each 
into should be sent. Nut more than four varieties at a 
lime should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clintonia uniflora (C. M. .1.).— The plant is little 
known in England, if at all. and we cannot say what 
h the best treatment for it. Many years ago Clin¬ 
ton in Amlrewsinna was grown in Mr. Ware’s nun-try 
at Tottenham, and flowered. It was grown in a par¬ 
tially shaded peat border in company with Trilliums 
arid simihr plants. 

Tennis-lawn, size of (.V. M. Yales).—The court 

should he 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single- 
handed game, and for a double-handed game, 7s feet 
long arid .'to feet wide. It is divided across the 
middle of the length hy a net. which is 3 feet t; inches 
high at the posts and about .3 feet, in the middle. 
The service lines are 21 feet from the net, and 
parallel with it. 

Pruning Passiflora Constance Elliott ((7.).- 
f’nlevs th«* above has encroached on your space too 
much, we should not ad\ise you to cut back the 
shoots. You will obtain a better display by retaining 
them as long as possible. Should the growths be very 
numerous, some of the weakest can with advantage 
he cut quite out, the remainder being trained in each 
a manner that plenty of light is admitted between 
the branches. 


Kochia trichophylla (Somerset).—This is the 
mime of the plant a specimen of which you send. It 
belongs to the Chonopodium family, and forms a 
dense, compact hush, with linear, green leaves, which 
take on in the autumn a rich crimson colour. Sow in 
Marcli or \pril in pots, prick off into boxes when 
large enough, and plant out in the open air in May. 
The same treatment as given to Asters will *uit this 
member of the Goose-foot family. 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz unhealthy (E. ir. 
Robertson). —Your lm>t plan will he to lift the plant 
and replace with a healthy one. Doubtless, there 
is something wrong with it.' Probably it is cankered 
at. the junction where budded. We have often seen 
R06P-plai‘«s go olT like this one. owing, perhaps, ti, 
the evil of budding. We should advise you to prnrme 
an own-root plant, for this Rose roots freely from 
< liftings, and such plants are always so vigorous 
tiiat it would soon make up for the plant discarded 

Keeping Pelargoniums in winter (M. M. 
Vote#).—Pelargonium? may he kept through the 
winter in a dw -lling-hou.se. especially If there is a 
warm window available, or they may be wintered in a 
coni, dry cellar, with a certain amount of succor*!. 
A great help Is to give them as much daylight as pos¬ 
sible. hence, even if in n cellar, it is a considerable 
ad\aiitagc to stand them out-ide occasionally during 
mild weather. During the winter but little water 
will be needed, and. as above mentioned, the more 
air and light they can have so much the better. 

Past-growing Roses to ramble over trellis 
and trees (Af. Fairlie).— Yon cannot expect much 
blossom the first year from whatever you plant, un¬ 
less you obtain the plants in large pots. Even then 
there would not be much effect the fir-t year. If you 
have <*oine good drop holes opened, fully .3 feet deep, 
and the same in width, and filled up with good Foil, 
the growth of the Rosea would be much more rapid. 
We think it would be best for you to obtain Roses 
on tln-irown roots. They are niueh more sati-factory 
for such a purpose as you have in \iew, hut you would 
probably find a difficulty in obtaining such grown in 
farce pots. Some good varietii s for an eastern aspect 
would be Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Wieliurninna 
rubra. I'Ylirite-Pcrpctue. I'lora. Dundee Rambler, 
Mvri mth“. j rcnoncule. Bonnet's Seedling, Euphrosync, 
Thalia, and Pink Uoumcr. 


Schizostylis coccinea after flowering OP. L. 

O.).— A good way to treat the Sehizostylis is, after 
flowering, to winter it in a cold-frame from which 
frost is just excluded, then about April it may be 
turned out of the pots and planted in a bed of loam, 
leaf mould, manure, ami sand, in a good sheltered 
position. If the clumps in the pots are large they 
may lie divided Into smaller ones, consisting of about 
six plants each. After planting, a good watering 
should he given, and a liberal supply of water will 
b»- nqulred by the plants until they have completed 
their growth. Early in September the clumps should 
be lifted with a fair quantity of soil attached to 
them and placed in pots. A cold-frame with a cinder 
bottom is then the most suitable place for them, 
w I"■ r*•, if well watered and shaded for a few days till 
etabM-h'-d. they will continue to grow and produce 
fi"w-r -pike*. By placiiig^m^ees-Mnal battle 
Ci rule heat flowers nia M bg 
Cl,i ,>l nifTne All the winlleht-, 
daw of shidini! when flr<^ 


the plants during their stay under glass. They may 
also be grown altogether iu pots, plunging them out- 
I side during the summer and occasionally watering 
with weak liquid-manure. Although the Sehizostylia 
goes partially to rest after flowering, it must not be 
dried off during ttie winter, but throughout that 
season enough water should be given to keep the soil 
moist. 

Pairy-rings on lawn ( J . R. TF., Altrincham).— 
What you refer to is known as " Fairy-rings." They 
increase in size annually, for the spawn of the fungus 
preftrs fresh soil every year, pushing outward into 
that in which it has not previously grown and dying 
away where it has been before. '1 he dead spawn 
forms a very nutritious manure for the Grass, conse¬ 
quently the latter grows more luxuriantly on that 
part of the lawn, and forms the “ fairy ’’ rings, the 
fungus itself growing on the outer edges of the rings. 
Sweep oil tlic Toadstools ns foon as they appear and 
before they have had time to disperse their spores. 
To get rid of these rings the surest way would be to 
take up the turf outside the ring for about a foot in 
width from the edge of the dark Grass, and replace 
with fresh turf. Watering with 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 4 ozs. of water might be use¬ 
ful. A good dressing of kainit is said to kill the 
fungus. 

Roses for cold greenhouse (-V. Af. G .).—You 
cannot expect to obtain Roses to blossom much be¬ 
fore April iu a structure from which frost is barely 
excluded. Some fragrant climbing Itcsc-3 nre Climb,ng 
La France, Pink Rover, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Gloire 
c!c Dijon. Extra sized plants in ‘_4 sized pots should 
he obtained. Tlie.se would have good long growths, 
well ripened, and they would not require any prun¬ 
ing. Some dwarf-growing fragrant varieties would he 
Richmond. Mme. Abel Cnatenay, La France; Captain 
Hayward. Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, and 
IMiarisaer. Procure established plants in 8-inch pots, 
and prune them at the end of December. In a cold- 
house they would he about, twelve weeks before 
blossoming. You can sometimes obtain at this season 
of the year plants with small buds that will develop 
during November in a greenhouse such as yours; but 
they are not very satisfactory, the flowers being 
weakly and very thin. 

Priming Rosa Lamarque (Essex ).—You arc 
fortunate in possessing such a line plant of this 
charming Rose, for it is somewhat tender, and to 
obtain such a large specimen proves that you ha\e 
not only a nice sheltered wall, but also that, the soil 
it is growing in is congenial to the variety. The Rose 
was introduced in 18.30; therefore, it cannot he quite 
so old as you imagine. It id somewhat difficult to ad¬ 
vise how to prune unless one could see the specimen, 
but. as a rule, these fast-growing Roses are all the 
better if the knife is spared as much as possible. 
If any of the old wood shows signs of debility, you 
should remove such, but preserve as much as you can 
of the healthy, well-ripened, young wood. The best 
time to do this would be about the end of March. 
Any growths that appear to he injured by winter 
fro-ts could he pruned. If some of the old limbs 
could lie brought into a horizontal position, or nearly 
so, they would in time send out new growths near the 
base, and thus keep up the supply of vigorous shoots. 
A mulching of manure would he useful to such an 
old tree, and next Mav and during the summer some 
liberal applications of liquid-manure would also be 
most beneficial. A few boles made with a crow¬ 
bar round about the tree would take the liquid down 
to the roots more effectually. House slojw, well 
diluted, given alternately with liquid cow-manure 
and soot, would put quite new life into the tree and 
enable it to produce its exquisite blossoms to perfec¬ 
tion. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Wistaria (E. C. S .).-The Wistaria, 
when doing well, grows very strongly. Pruning 
should he done an followsSoon after midsummer 
all the young shoots on the main stems should be 
pinched back to within a foot of the main stem. 
These .shoots will again break into growth from the 
bud? just heliind whore the shoot was stopped, and 
after growing a few inches they should again he 
pinched. This will cause the formation of flovver-huds 
at the base of the shoot first shortened. The follow¬ 
ing spring these shoots may he cut back to within 
five or six eyes of the main stem, and Hie young 
shoots treated as above detailed. It is not too late 
to do this now. If there is any hare space on the 
wall which you would like filled, you can nail up one 
of the young growths, at Ihc same time cutting it 
about half down in order to cause it to form flower- 
buds at tin* base. If your Wistaria is well furnished 
with flowering-spurs, which are formed at the base of 
last season's growth, the young .shoots may be cut 
back in November to within two eye*; of the flower- 
spurs. in this way they will develop more quickly 
when the sap begins to ri e than if the long shoots 
had been allowed to remain. 

FRUIT. 

Apples and Plums to plant (J. J. Af.).-Golden 
Noble is not an Apple suited fur your purpose. If 
you want three kitchen Apples, get Stirling Castle. 
Bismarck, and Lane's Prince Albert. If you want 
three divert Apples, get Irish Peach or Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Allington Pippin, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Get all these as dwarf or bush-trees on the Paradise 
(dock. You can have no Plum for cooking better 
than the Victoria, but if you want three, have River's 
Early Prolific and Monarch to make up the three. 
Get these as dwarf standards, as rather best for your 
purpose. All are good croppers. If you want one 
Pear-tree only, get Louise Bonne of Jersey. A second 
and earlier is Williams' Bon Chretien ; nnd a third is 
Marie Louise. Get these Pears on the Quince. 

Cracked Pears (J. L. PolacU ).—The Pear you send 
fruits or is, we think, Vi ear of Winkfleld. The crack¬ 
ing is caused by the roots having gone down into un¬ 
suitable soil. The only remedy is to open a trench 
2 feet wide nnd as deep round the tree, 5 feet from 
the stem, cutting off clean all roots you can find, 
then grubbing under the ball and severing any that 
go down direct. Fill the trench up with fresh soil, 


placing over all a mulch of manure. That should 
cause the formation of young roots and give renewed 
life and energy to the tree, thus helping the fruits 
to fully develop. 

Pears failing (.4. II Waters ).—It is very prob* 
able that the roots of your Pear-tree have gone down 
into the subsoil, and arc unable to find proper food. 
In November open a trench round the trees at a few 
feet from ttie stems, cut off all roots, and grui) under 
with a broad chisel on a long handle, 60 as to sever 
all downward roots, then refill the trenches, using 
some fresh soil. Remove also several inches of the 
top soil over the roots, replacing with fresh soil and 
a little bone-meal. If your trees are not too large, 
it may be well to lift and replant them. When the 
leaves have ah fallen, give the trees a gentle syring¬ 
ing with the caustic alkali solution. 

VEGETABLES. 

Working clay soil (C .).—You had better trench 
your ground 2 feet deep. Start with a trench 2 feet 
wide, as long us you like, and throw out all the soil 
12 inches deep. Then break up 12 inches deep the 
clay, breaking the lumps well to pieces, and mixing 
with it some half-decayed manure, leaf-soil, or rotten 
garden refuse, or, failing these, 8 inches of good 
street sweepings. Then on that throw the 12 inches 
of top-soil of the next 2 feet trench, and break up 
the bottom and serve it the Fame as before. Treat 
all the ground in this way, but keep the clay at the 
bottom. Then give over all, and lightly fork in, a 
thick dressing of either fresh lime or soot to kill the 
insects. Give the surface more manure in March and 
well fork it in, and then you may sow or plant on it 
literally any garden crops, as these should then do 
well. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

11. S.— You can cut the Willow at any time after 
the leaves have fallen. Periwinkles would be the 

hist plants to grow underneath.-Creeper.—For your 

district the best plant for your puri>o.se would be, we 

should say, a Climbing Rose.-Af. C. B. II. — We 

have no idea what the plant you refer to is. If you 
could send us a specimen of the leaves and flower- 

stem, we might be able to help you.- L. I). I) — 

No plants ore so suitable for carpeting such bulbs as 

you mention as the mossy Saxifrages.- F ray aria.— 

There is nothing so good for jdurtging Strawberries 
in as coal-ashes. If you cannot get these, then leaves 

or leaf-soil or Cocoa-fibre would answer as well.- 

L. W. /{.—Your Violet-leaves have been eaten up by 
thripu and red-spider. They have been kept too dry 
at the roots, and lienee the bad condition into which 
the plants have fallen. Give them a good soaking of 
water, and keep well watered overhead if the weather 

is dry.- L. R. — It you must move your Roses before 

the wood is firm and ripe, it is well to remove some 
of the leaves to relieve the strain upon the plants, 
cutting off at the same time some of the soft ends 

of the shoots.- T. B. A. and Alstrec.—tiee the 

article on " Keeping Apples,” in our issue of Octo¬ 
ber 17th, page 408.- Old Subscriber .—You will find 

an artiele, entitled, *‘ Making a Raspberry-bed,” in 
our issue of September 7th, 1907, page 3C0, a copy of 
which can be had from the publisher, past free, fof 
ljd. You cannot do better than i>laut the variety 
Superlative.- J. Wil/ord.— No, Carnation Enchan¬ 

tress will not do in the open air. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRTJITS. 

Names of plants. — Maj/thorn. — The Black 

Sol an urn (Sulanum nigrum).-.4. Donovan.— The 

Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron).-Af. B. ColwalF — 

Ruellia tnacrantha.— Inquirer.—We think Calceolaria 
pftmata, an annual, but must have more complete 

specimen to be quite certain.- Tor.— Asters: 1 , 

Aster Amelias; 3, Aster acri.s var.; 4. Aster Novie- 
Anglia? pulchellas; 5, Aster Novae- Angli® rose us; 6, 
Aster horizon ta I is; 15, Aster viminals. All the others 
are poor and not worth growing. There nre now so 
many good forms that can be obtained cheaply that 
it is ot no use to grow any inferior sorts. When 
sending specimens, kindly read our rules os to num¬ 
ber we undertake to name in any one week.- M. Wil¬ 

son.—Probably, Salvia splendent, a greenhouse plant 
which is very often planted out in the summer, but 
which must he lilted on the appearance of frost, 

potted, and placed in the greenhouse to flower.- 

A. B. C. — 2, F.cheveria retusa; 4, Draciena, specimen 
too poor; 5, May be Corypha australis, but difficult 
to say from such a wretched specimen: others next 

week.- E. Hunter. —Veronica Andersoni (Lindl).—— 

II. S .—Aster eriooidefl. Divide now, if you care to, 
or you may leave it till the spring. It is a very poor 
variety of the Michaelmas Daisy, and you should get 

some of the Xovce-Angli® and Novi-Belgii forms.- 

E. Hunter.—Grass, Era'grostia elegnus; others next 

week.- Arthur Baldwin.— Staphylea pinnata.- 

Handon.— Anemone japonica Honorinc Joubert.- 

J. L. B.— Urucianella stylosa.-Jar.—1. Cotone ester 

Simonsi.- Killiney.— Escallonia Philippiana. 

Names of fruit.— H. F. B .—Apples; 1, Emperor 

Alexander; 2, King of the Pippins.- Major H\ L. 

Addington. — Apple Golden Noble.- A. B., South 

Devon.— Not recognised, all cider Apples. When 

sending f p uit for name, please read our rules.- 

A. R. V.— 3, Apple Dutch Codiin.- Pippin.— Apple 

Wyken Pippin.-J. D. Chute. — Apples : 1, Probably 

small fruits of Yorkshire Greening; 2. Dr. Harvey. 
If you were to thin the fruits, then you would get 

size.- C. J. Cowan. — Apple is, we think, Beauty of 

Kent, a kitchen variety.-J. G. G.— Pcare: 2, Sold at 

Labourcur; 4, Belle Julie.- Apples sent Octo¬ 

ber 13th, no name.— 1. Tyler’s Kernel (small); 2, 
Minier’e Dumpling: S, Irish Reinette; 4. Dr. Harvey. 

- J. W II.—9, Annie Elizabeth ; 10, Hereford Pear- 

main ; 11, Spring Grove Codlin; 12, Not known.- 

G. .4. W’.—Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.- Dr. F. S. 

Arnold— Apple Col. Vaughan, ayn. Kentish JNppin. 
-i-F F »/ .Stock.—Pear Figue d'Alericon, an un¬ 
certain Pear. Gather now, and store in a rather 
warmer and drier place tl^in i> advisable for Apple*. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE LORD SUFFIELD. 

In a note on the above Apple, which ap¬ 
peared in the issue of September 5th, p. 386, 
L. J. Cooty mentions two other varieties— 
viz., Early Victoria and White Transparent 
—which he finds succeed remarkably well 
with him. This experience of these two 
varieties coincides with that of many other 
growers, and Early Victoria is, no doubt, 
destined to become a very popular early 
cooking Apple. Although this is the case, 
Lord Suffield, wherever it succeeds, will take 
a great deal to oust it from the proud posi¬ 
tion it has so long occupied in the estimation 
of both producers and salesmen as an early 
Codlin of the first size, and in these circum¬ 
stances it will, without doubt, continue to 
find favour with cultivators for some con¬ 
siderable time to come. Oil the other hand, 
it is, unfortunately, only too true that on 
eome soils Lord Suffield is liable to canker, 
or if it docs not fall a prey to this disease 
the tree does not make satisfactory growth, 
and becomes stunted. Fine Apple as it is, 
there is no alternative but to abandon its 
cultivation when this is the case, and to 
substitute for it some other variety equalling 
it in point of size, quality, and productive¬ 
ness, and having a hardier and more vigorous 
constitution. Fortunate it is, both for 
market and private gardeners, that such are 
to be had whose merits are of the highest 
order, and the variety which the writer of 
the note in question eulogises so highly is 
one that should be so employed. White 
Transparent is, as the writer remarks, a 
heavy cropper, and the tree hardy. This has 
been* in cultivation for some considerable 
time, while Early Victoria, which is 
synonymous with Emneth’s Early and Lynn’s 
Early,' is of much more recent introduction. 
Another Apple somewhat similar in appear¬ 
ance to Lord Suffield, but the* tree of which 
is more robust and very fertile, is Early 
Rivers. This, again, lias not been so long in 
commerce, but will, no doubt, be heard more 
of in the future, when it becomes more 
widely known. 

This does not by any means exhaust the 
list of first-class Codlin Apples, as that ex¬ 
tremely fertile uiul vigorous grower, Lord 
Grosvenor, has to be mentioned. This has 
been used as a substitute for Lord Suffield 
for the past twenty-five years, and it well 
maintains the high estimate that was formed 
as to its merits when first distributed. I 
well remember purchasing my first tree of it 
with a considerable degree of misgiving, but, 
being anxious to put its merits to the test, I 
asked for one of sufficient age to fruit the 
first season. This it did, and a great deal 
of thinning had to be done to reduce the crop 
to safe proportions. In *pHe of its 
and having been so recently pbwttod, 
made excellent growth, |MJ<ffc*rcJ£ly 


established. In after years the tree bore 
very heavily, the size of the fruits being 
quite equal to that of Lord Suffield, while 
they were appreciated either for baking or 
jelly-making quite as much as those of the 
variety just quoted. Another exceedingly 
heavy cropping sort is Potts’ Seedling. This, 
though a Codlin, is not quite like any of the 
preceding in respect to its shape, yet it is a 
fine fruit and a splendid cooker. The fruits 
are also large, straw-coloured, and find a 
ready sale. It has a fine constitution, mid 
is very popular with market growers in the 
Manchester district. It does not, perhaps, 
ripen quite so early in some localities as 
Lord Suffield, but, like all Apples of the 
early Codlin class, the forwardest fruits may 
be used for cooking some time before the 
bulk is ready for gathering. I have heard 
some few complaints of the tree being rather 
prone to canker. In the few cases which 
have come under my immediate observation 
this was in a great measure due to keeping 
the trees too closely pruned. When allowed 
to grow away in a less restricted manner the 
canker disappeared. Though hardly coming 
within the scojkj of this note, as it is a later 
variety than any yet mentioned, Grenadier 
is a first-class Codlin Apple, and good alike 
either for the orchard or garden. My first 
acquaintance with this dates back some 
twenty-nine years, and I was much impressed 
with the extraordinary productiveness of a 
pyramid tree which I then saw in the garden 
under the charge of mv old friend Mr. Lums- 
den, of Bloxham Hall, Lincolnshire. 

The list would be incomplete without the 
inclusion of that fine old sort, Keswick Cod¬ 
lin. Though not in such high favour as 
formerly, the larger-sized and more impos¬ 
ing-looking fruits of the preceding varieties 
being responsible for this, it is, nevertheless, 
an excellent early kitchen Apple. The tree 
is a compact grower, and bears heavily in 
whatever form it may be trained. Though 
only of medium size, the fruits are hand¬ 
some in appearance, particularly the speci¬ 
mens obtained from the top branches of a 
standard or bush-tree when they get the full 
sun the <lay long, as the pale yellow skin 
then becomes beautifully flushed with pale 
red. It is a good market Apple, and finds 
a ready sale in the markets of the great com¬ 
mercial centres in the various parts of the 
country. ' A. W. 


Fruit-trees in autumn.— After one of the 

most variable seasons on record, it is plea¬ 
sant to note that fruit-trees of all kinds are 
looking remarkably well as regards the wood 
and fruit-buds for another year’s crop. 
When the long protracted drought came to 
an end in August, there was a danger that 
the young wood was getting over-ripened, but, 
thanks to the rain and cooler weather, the 
buds swelled up, and foliage revived, and 
now, thanks to the finest autumnal weather 
we have had, the foliage is assuming those 


rich, bronzy tints that denote the natural and 
perfect ripening of the wood. The fruit-buds 
are plentiful and exceptionally fine.—J. G., 
Gosport, 


SOME FRENCH PEACHES LITTLE 
KNOWN IN ENGLAND. 

Among the varieties of Peaches catalogued 
by nurserymen, a good many of tho best 
B'rench sorts are omitted, and yet they are 
welL worth growing, ns much for the quality 
ns for the colour and shape of the fruit. 
Here is a list-, in the order of their ripening, 
of some of the Peaches meet valued by 
French growers, and little known in 
England: 

Rouge de Mai, or Brigg’s May, is of 
American origin ; fruit of medium size, the 
flesh whits, melting, and iuicy. The tree is 
vigorous and prolific. July. 

BELLE DE Doue, raised* in 1842 by Mon¬ 
sieur Dimas-Chute nay, at Doue-la-Fontaino 
(Maine and Loire), is a large round fruit, 
yellow skin, with bright red carmine on the 
sunny side; very prolific, but shy grower. 
Beginning of August. 

Daun, an excellent Peach, probably of Aus¬ 
trian origin, large, skin downy, yellowish- 
white and blood-red, vigorous, hardy, and 
prolific. Beginning of August. 

Willermoz, known in England under the 
name of Early Crawford. Beginning of 
August. 

Baron Dufour, a very large, irregularly- 
shaped, and well-coloured fruit, originated 
in the neighbourhood of Metz; tree very 
vigorous and very prolific. End of August. 

La France, recently raised by M. Alexis 
Lepere fils, of Montreuil, near Paris. This 
is a very large and beautiful fruit, skin dusky 
carmine-red, flesh white, melting, juicy, and 
of exquisite perfume, good grower, and pro¬ 
lific. End of August. 

Madeleine rouge, or Madeleine de Cour- 
6011 ; a large and dark-red fruit; flesh white, 
veined red round the stone, delicious in fla¬ 
vour; tree vigorous and prolific. End of 
August. 

Belle Henri Pinaud, a very large and 
very juicy fruit. End of August. 

Alexis Lepere, raised in the year 1876 by 
M. Alexis Lepere, of Montreuil; a large, 
round, and very pretty fruit, with yellowish- 
white flesh; tree hardy, good grower, and 
good bearer. Beginning of September. 

Belle Bausse is an excellent variety, said 
to have been raised by M. Bausse, of Mon¬ 
treuil ; the name is wrongly spelt in nearly all 
the English catalogues. Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Belle de Vitry. a large fruit, skin amber- 
coloured, with red and purple-red on the 
sunny side; tree vigorous and prolific. Be¬ 
ginning of September. 

Galande, or Noire de Montreuil, known 
in England ns Bellegarde. Beginning of 
September. 

Belle Imperials, raisejd by M, Chevalier, 
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of Montreuil; a large fruit, with yellow skin, 
beautifully coloured purple-red and carmine ; 
tree vigorous and prolific. Beginning of 
September. 

Malte, or Belle de Parts, fruit of 
medium size, skin white and purple-brown, 
flesh white, pinkish round the stone; an early 
sort, and very prolific. Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

COMTES8E DE Montigo, raised in 1866 by 
M. Gauthier, of Paris; fruit above medium 
size, round and regular in shape; skin 
creamy-white and dark red-purple, often only 
in streaks; tree vigorous and good bearer. 
End of September. 

Blondeau, raised at. Montreuil in 1856 by 
M. Blondeau ; the fruit is large and round, the 
skin milky-white, nearly covered with red, 
of a darker colour on the sunny side; tree 
very prolific. End of September. 

Tardive d’Oullins, found in a vineyard 
of Oullins, near Lyons, by M. Lagrange in 
1850; the fruit is very large and good in 
colour, the tree very prolific and vigorous. 
End of September. 

Vilmorin was raised in the end of the last 
century by M. Alexis Lepere fils, of Mon¬ 
treuil; fruit large and well-coloured; tree 
vigorous, hardy, and prolific. End of Sep¬ 
tember. The illustration of this Peach we 
give to-day was prepared from a photograph 
of a fruit from a tree planted outdoors last 


dwarf cordon and ospalier Apple and Pear-trees. 
Can you tell me the nest kinds to get? Also Cur¬ 
rants, Gooseberries, etc.? Which is the best position 
for them? Nectarines, Peaches, and Apricots, I sup¬ 
pose, on the south 6ide? I should not have many of 
those, so should be glad to know the best kinds to 
get? Could you also give me an idea of how much 
double trenching a man should be capable of doing, 
working eight hours a day?—M rs. Wolfe Murray, 
Dunsandle, Athstead, Surrey. 

[Your first need is to have vour ground 
prepared for planting by trenching. But, as 
your soil has a gravelly bottom, remove the 
top 12 inches of soil from one trench to 
another, only simply breaking up the lower 
12 inches in the bottom of each trench, and 
Leaving it there. But it would do that poor 
or gravelly subsoil great good to add to it a 
dressing of manure before putting on to it 
the top soil of the next trench. Moving a 
square rod of ground 2 feet deep means 
moving by manual labour of over 500 6olid 
feet of soil, and worth 2s. 6d. at least. It 
is only needful to calculate the area to be 
trenched at about 45 rods, to arrive at the 
value of the work. If the work be well done, 
a man might do a rod and a-half in a day of 
8 hours. Much would depend on whether 
the ground was very hard or otherwise. With 
an Oak fence only 5 feet in height, and doubt¬ 
less having many small openings in the fence 
to admit cold currents of air, the chances 
of inducing Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot- 
trees to grow arc very poor. Such trees need 


two years, the Grapes do not keep well, and *hank as 
well. I propose to dig a trench outside to get at 
these arche-s, and build them up, and at the same 
time to get the mason to leave a few holes at the 
bottom, so as to allow for drainage, and to make the 
trench deeper and fill in with stones.—I ran Dm:. 

[It was quite a mistake to leave openings 
in the front walls of the vineries without 
making an outside border for the roots to 
ramify in. No matter how good inner borders 
may be it is a fact that roots will and do find 
their way into the soil outside if there is the 
least possible chance of doing so. The fact 
of your Vines having availed themselves of 
the means of escaping through the arches 
into the stiff clay soil is partly responsible for 
the shanking, but not wholly so, as w r e shall 
presently point out. With regard to the 
openings, we certainly advise you to have 
them bricked up as you propose, but should 
feel very dubious about leaving holes at the 
bottom to act as drains, for you may rest 
assured that the roots will sooner or later 
avail themselves of such means of again 
escaping into the objectionable soil outside. 
Brick the openings up securely, and trust to 
the rotten limestone absorbing and carrying 
off superfluous moisture. Then you need not 
feel at all apprehensive on this point after¬ 
wards. Turning next to the question of the in¬ 
side borders, the mistake made here was in 
not concreting the base as well as in omitting 
to lay a drain to carry off water. The reason 
why a concrete base is so necessary is because 
there is not the slightest doubt that the roots 
have for some time past penetrated the crude 
and cold “ brash,” or " shale,” or, as you 
name it, “ rotten limestone,” overlying the 
more solid rock. From our experience of this 
material there is nothing to hinder the roots 
from penetrating it to some considerable 
depth, and if we are right in our conjectures 
much of the shanking may be attributed to 
this fact. The only remedy in this case is to 
lift the roots and reconstruct the border on 
a base of concrete some 5 inches in thick¬ 
ness. This would be best done by dealing 
with the border in sections, 6ay 6 feet in 
width, at one time, making provision at the 
outset for the drain, which should be laid at 
the lower edge of the concrete, with a 
gradual fall from one end of the border to 
the other. An outlet should be provided at 
the corner of the border, or any other con¬ 
venient point, and connected with the nearest 
main drain. The compost forming the border 
should rest on 9 inches of drainage material 
composed of brickbats, etc., and covered with 
whole turves. As you propose dealing with 
the front of the house now. the above re¬ 
commendations could not well be acted upon 
until next autumn, otherwise the disturbance 
consequent on the lifting and loss of roots 
on the outside of the house would deprive 
you of a crop for one season. In any case, if 
you block up the openings now and sacrifice 
all roots found when digging out the trench, 
you will then be in a position to see what 
effect, if any, this may have on the shanking. 
You can also make provision for the lifting of 
the roots should you eventually find it neces¬ 
sary to undertake it by having the requisite 
materials ready to hand. There will then be 
no delay in having to wait for them when 
the actual lifting takes place, and the latter 
can then bo done with all due despatch.] 

Apple Ecklinville Seedling.— I see another 
correspondent speaks of failure with the Eck¬ 
linville Seedling Apple, though everything 
was tried. 1 should like to say that Ivere. on 
shallow soil, very little above the chalk. I 
planted a small orchard of twenty-four trees 
about twelve years ago, and, among others, 
an Ecklinville. I have had abundant crops 
every year, and, though many of the trees 
are badly cankered, they still produce fine 
fruit. They never have manure, or any 
favours, and my crop of Ecklinville this year 
has been specially fine ; also splendid Apples 
from Prince Albert. Merc dc Menage, Bis¬ 
marck, and Old Nonsuch. When neigh¬ 
bours have poor crops, mine have never 
failed, and it is rather remarkable, consider¬ 
ing the shallow soil. I suppose the canker 
is caused by the roots getting to the chalk; 
but I can certainly testify to the excellence and 
strong growth of Eckinville and its fine crop¬ 
ping.—G. G. Osborne, Crkklmh, Hlndon , 

’ufcBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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winter on a wall facing south-east, not a very 
good exposure for any Peach. 

Opoix, a new late variety, which is said to 
be very good ; large, bright rosy-red carmine 
on the sunny side, flesh white and juicy. Be¬ 
ginning of October. 

Bonouvkier, probably raised by M. Bon- 
ouvrier, of Montreuil; large and well- 
coloured, hardy, and very good bearer. Be¬ 
ginning of October. 

Baltet, raised in 1866 by M. Baltet, nur¬ 
seryman, at Troyes (Aube), a large, creamy- 
white, and well-coloured fruit; flesh white, 
and bright-red round the stone; tree hardy, 
vigorous, and prolific. Beginning of Octo¬ 
ber. 

Admirable Jaune, large, not very marked 
in colour; the flesh yellow, very juicy, and 
sweet. Beginning of October. 

Clemente Albert, of recent origin, is a 
large, round fruit; skin yellow, red, shaded 
purple on the sunny side; flesh yellow, juicy, 
and well-perfumed. Beginning of October. 

All the above varieties ripen well outdoors 
in France P. Germain. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Planting new ground with fruit-trees.— 

Will you kindly tell mo what you consider the best 
way to lay out a plot of land, for profitable result*, 
one-third of an acre in extent, with path down the 
middle, and path* aero gs, i n 37 feet plots^? It pete all 
the eun possible, and ifasS 5-foot Oak-feleeround it. 


The subsoil is gravel, kvith 1 
top, ^excellent soil. V-il 


walls that absorb sun warmth, and do not 
admit of draughts, and should lx?, to allow 
for proper grow th, fully 7 to 8 feet in height. 
You may be able to grow Plums on the fence, 
or trained Apples and Pears, but the other 
named fruits will hardly do. If you want 
dessert Apples, get Worcester Pearmain, 
Allington Pippin, Jamc6 Grieve, Cox’e 
Orange Pippin, and Adam’s Pearmain ; of 
kitchen Apples, Lord Grosvenor, Stirling 
Castle, Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
and Bramley’s Seedling. Of Pears, Wil¬ 
liams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
and Durondeau, with Catillac for a fine etew- 
ing Pear. If you plant Plums os advised, 
have Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, and 
Monarch, cooking; and Jefferson, Green 
Gage, and Coe’s Golden Drop for dessert. 
Good Red Currants are Fay’s Prolific and 
Raby Castle ; Black, Baldwin and Boskoop 
Giant; and of Gooseberries, Lancashire 
Lad, Keepsake, Whinham’s Industry, White 
Milton, Red Warrington, and Langley Gage.] 
Drainage to Vine borders. —In looking over the 
Gardening last week, I see a few hints on Vines, 
which have made me write you for advice about two 
houses under my charge here. The two vineries, one 
of Black Hamburgh, the other White Muscat, have 
been built for seven or eight years, and, us far as I 
can gather, no drains were put into the borders, ns 
they were on rotten limestone. Do you think they 
ought to have drains, instead of things being left to 
chance as they nro now ? The borders are all inside, 
and for some reason arches were put into the front 
wall. Now the roots have gone out into the garden 
soil, whieh is a stlflteh cUiy, and I find, these last 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SANDHILL PINK (TUNICA SAXI 
FRAGA) ON LOW SANDSTONE “DRY” 
WALL. 

This pretty little plant one sees on almost 
every sand-heap on and near the mountains 
of Northern Italy. It is quite hardy and 
free in our country. Apart from rock gar¬ 
dens, a pretty use for it is what we show in 
the cut—that is, when building a dry wall to 
insert little plants as the stones are laid. 
In such a position it is a profuse bloomer, 
and lives long and well. 


THE PLANTING OF HERBACEOUS 
FLOWER BORDERS. 

It may be that there is someone reading 
Gardening Illustrated this week who has 
determined to either form a new border or 
transform one which has hitherto been set 


I plants in the whole category of hardy things 
| that cannot replace these? What of Aubrie- 
I tias, or the Arabia, that give us sheets of 
i blossoms for many weeks together, or the 
Pinks that yield masses of sweetness as well 
I as beauty? Or if one must have an annual, 
the hardy little Virginia Stock, which only 
: needs to be sown where it is wanted to have 
blossoms that for weeks together will bloom 
with great freedom. Then, in the border it- 
! self there should be early-flowering things 
| like Dielytras and Pceonies, with their 
variety of charming tints ; Campanulas, that 
for the back of q , border in June are bard to 
improve upon, together with a few biennials 
like Canterbury Bells and Honesty, both the 
purple and white, whose silvery pods are so 
I useful for winter decoration. Then Spiraeas 
j ought to have a place in every hardy border, 
including japonica and Aruncus. * Early 
Phloxes, which are sometimes forgotten in 
the haste to secure the autumn-blooming 
sorts, should be represented, and Pyre- 
thrums, particularly the single varieties, 
valuable for cutting, will find a place. That 
pretty flowering plant, Solomon’s Seal, ought 


White flowers amongst hardy plants are 
plentiful enough. There is the Galega, 
whose white Pea-like blossoms are so useful 
for cutting in the summer, the large blooms of 
Chrysanthemum uliginosum, and the minia¬ 
ture blossoms of Achillea ptarmiea and Cirai- 
cifugas, that show up well in any border. 
Other tall subjects that suggest themselves 
arc the Delphiniums, that are in perfection 
in the time of the flowering of Campanulas, 
Rockets, Lupins, and Day Lilies, and Orien¬ 
tal Poppies. May we not regard, too, many 
of the early flowering Chrysanthemums as 
permanent subjects in a border, seeing that 
they only need dividing every spring? And 
then as to the cost of planting hardy and 
herbaceous plants. The first expense may, 
probably, be a little heavier than that for a 
season of summer-flowering subjects, where 
they have to bo purchased, but the initial 
outlay is practically the only cost, as they 
soon grow, and may be split up year after 
year, so that, from a comparatively small 
beginning, one may quickly fill the longest 
borders, if desired. Derby. 


WHEN AUTUMN LINGERS. 



The Sandhill Pink (Tunica Saxifraga) on low sandstone “ dry ” wall. 


apart for the culture of summer bedding- 
plants into one where hardy and herbaceous 
plants shall he grown. usually after the 
summer bedders have gone past their best 
the remnants are removed', and the soil dug 
over and all left tidy until another year’s 
plants are ready—in other words, the main 
portion of the border, at least, is bare from 
November to May. It wilL be needful, of 
course, to go on with the clearance, and to 
thoroughly dig the border, adding, if the 
ground is at all impoverished, some rotted 
manure. 

There are, to my mind, several advantages 
in growing hardy plants, one being that you 
may have a large and varied assortment of 
flowers over a long period, most of which are 
of value for cutting, and this can never be 
said in regard to bedding out plants, which 
are mainly set for the effect they produce, 
and, if cutting is much resorted to, that 
effect is marred, if not altogether spoiled. 
Whenever I have happened to mention the 
advantage of a border of hardy flowering 
plants I have oftcn^4^en met with the re¬ 
joinder : ‘But whit would you'iilvOfor an 
edging in place of ntihJ'Vr as it tlhWt useful 
annual could not b 1 r* lnc’d. VAre there no 


tt> he grown, by all who set any store on 
hardy plants, as should also Lychnises and 
clumps of German Irises, that give so brilli¬ 
ant a tone to a garden, in June. Of plants 
that yield blossoms for cutting that may be 
kept the winter in vases, one naturally turns 
to Gypsophilas, the double form of which 
will be more largely grown when it is known 
for how loug a period it retains its white¬ 
ness ; other things, like Statices, Ervngiums, 
Catananches, all give useful winter flowers, 
and if beyond this more are wanted, then a 
sowing of Helichrysums will supply it. 

In the autumn, when in the summer flower 
borders plants are commencing to show a 
worn-out appearance, it is iust the reverse 
in the border where hardy plants are grown. 
There the Phloxes, rich iu glowing colours, 
are in their , prime. There, too, the Star- 
worts, reminders of. yet shorter days, pro¬ 
vide sheaves of bloom, Anemones with cup¬ 
shaped .blooms of. rose and white are in evi¬ 
dence, and brilliant spikes of Torch Lilies 
(Kniphofias) set the garden all aflame. Holly¬ 
hocks are at their best in August, but often 
linger until September, whilst Rudbeckias 
and Heleniums often yield some of their 
finest flowers in the cooler autumnal days. 


It is the season of rich autumn colour, and 
the hour of twilight; not that which lingers 
when the sunlight has faded from the land¬ 
scape, but the half-light which just, precedes 
the dawn. Here, under the very shadow of 
the Cotswolds, one may in these still October 
days watch the clouds of mist as they slowly 
gather on the summit of the hills; watch the 
gold of sunrise in the east appear ere the 
glories of the morning 

“die awny. 

And fade into the light of common day.” 
Mark, too, the azure of the sky—clear, save 
for a few soft, fleecy drifts—and let imagina¬ 
tion whisper: “’Tis summer yet.” 

But though “the summer and the winter a 
truce are holding,” signs are not wanting that 
cooler days linger on the threshold. The 
dew lies heavy on the Grass, and tarries far¬ 
ther on into the morning. Spiders, busy all 
the night, weave their slender threads on 
every hedgerow. Rabbits, startled by the 
slightest movement, peer at us for a moment 
ere they scamper to their burrows. The 
music of the lark, that in the summer 
charmed us, is now no longer heard; but in 
these later days that faithful friend, the 
thrush, is with us still, pouring forth his 
melody in many a half-deserted glade. Now 
the day advances. Smoke from dwellings in 
the hamlets tells of toil begun; labourers 
greet each other on the roadside in the 
morning hour; bleating sheep and lowing 
cattle are heard on every hand ; innumerable 
insects, as if called up suddenly by some 
magician’s wand, flitter to and fro in the 
sunlight. 

In none of the signs of the fleeting year 
can we read the story plainer than in the 
trees. As yet they are still the splendour of 
the countryside; but everywhere they have 
lost their summer dres-s of green. Every¬ 
where the leaves are falling; everywhere 
they cluster on the Grass in rich and pungent 
• heaps. Horse Chestnuts are bold with fans 
of bronze and scarlet, the green shells fast 
unfolding as the brown fruit ripens. Maples 
shine like burnished gold beneath the sun ; 
purple Beeches, with massive boles, contrast 
with frailer stems of Birch and Aspen, whose 
branches tremble in the breeze. Oaks are 
studies in bronze and brown, some tall and 
stately, some with gnarled and Lichen-covered 
stems; a solitary Ash is perfect in its amber 
colouring; Limes, in gold and palest green, 
are thinning fast; silver Birches, true fairies 
of the glen, most beautiful of all the trees, 
are resplendent in their golden sheen of 
leaves; a tall Elm is the rendezvous for the 
woodpeckers of the neighbourhood ; brightest 
in all the woodland are the Rowan-trees, 
laden with bunches of scarlet fruit. Within 
the quiet recesses of the wood itself, where 
the shadows lie the deepest, Bracken slowly 
reddens to decay. High up amongst the 
woodland trees, whose thick, leafy covering 
all summer made an impenetrable gloom, one 
may now see the clear blue of heaven, as, day 
by day, the foliage parts company. Near the 
stream which skirts the roadway, a few 
withered flowers of Meadow Sweet lie, 
tangled and bruised. Forget-me-nots, under 
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the cover of the bank, show here and there a 
blossom. Brambles, in metallic hues, 
cluster thick about the hedgerows; whilst 
berries of Bryony and feathery plumes of 
Traveller’s Joy mingle in wild confusion. A 
clump of Gorso bears vet its tips of gold. 
Lanes that in early summer wero rich with 
the fragrance of the May, are now tenanted 
bv groups of chattering' birds amongst the 
shining red clusters. In all the West Country 
there are no prettier pictures in the late 
autumn than those found in the orchards. 
Apples green, Apples yellowing to the prime, 
Apples russet, Apples red, 

“ Like living coals 
Among the withering leaves,” 

Apples strewn upon the Grass—Apples every¬ 
where Yet the greater £lory is found 
amongst the trees of woodland and of field. 
It is their brief final hour of beauty and of 
triumph. And w'hen the shadows deepen, 
and the sounds of day are hushed, you may 
hear above the gentle murmur of the streams 
the weird-like rustle of the trees, and the 
ceaseless dropping, dropping of the withering 
leaves. Leahurst. 


THE ROCK GARDEN IN WINTER. 
There is a tendency on the part of many 
who possess a small or large rock garden to 
treat it as a negligible quantity during the 
winter months, and only to take a fresh 
interest in it when spring comes round, and 
flowers begin to appear. 

Then a 6purt of enthusiasm comes on, only 
to find, it may be, that some choice alpine 
has succumbed either to the weather or the 
ravages of slugs or snails. Too often do we 
see some plant which might have been pre¬ 
served by means of a little shelter from the 
weather in ruins when spring comes round, 
or some favourite plant cropped down be¬ 
yond remedy by some voracious enemy. It 
is well, therefore, to see what can be done to 
prevent such losses, ere it is too late, by 
attention in the way of remedial or preven¬ 
tive measures. 

It is well known that more losses of alpines 
in British gardens are due to damp in win¬ 
ter than to any other cause. It may be said, 
indeed, that winter wet is the most potent 
enemy our alpines have, and this is not sur¬ 
prising, in view of the fact that the greater 
number enjoy a long sleep under the snow in 
winter at home, while with us they are ex¬ 
posed to constant alternations of rain, sleet, 
snow, and frost, with mild and open spells 
between. The result is that these plants are 
induced to make grow th at a time when they 
should be at rest, and these growths are fre¬ 
quently cut down by late frosts while they 
are still tender. 

The plants most liable to injury from 
damp are those which have woolly, hairy, or 
silky leaves, these holding on their surface 
much of tho rain which should have been kept 
from them, with the result that when frost 
comes they nre destroyed, and the plant 
weakened. One may cite somo of the silvery 
or silky Androsaees as an example of this, 
and there is not one more useful as an 
exumple than Androsace lanuginosa, a lovely 
tiling, not at all difficult to grow with a 
little care. A. sarmentosa is another which 
suffers much from wet in winter. This de¬ 
struction may be entirely obviated if the 
plant has some overhead shelter in winter, 
and this requires no elaborate contrivance for 
tho purpose. There are both wire and zinc 
supports for glass sold for the purpose of 
covering such plants. These are so con¬ 
structed that a sheet of glass is held firmly 
in position, so as to throw ofF the rain, at any 
required height from 2 inches or 3 inches 
to 9 inches or so. Where glass is employed, 
about 6 inches is a good height, thus allowing 
for the free circulation of air without per¬ 
mitting any quantity of rain to touch the 
plant. It must be remembered that it is not 
so much water at the roots as on tho plant 
itself that is destructive to it. For those who 
have not these wire or zinc holders for glass 
it is easy to arrange a support made of a 
couple of bricks or stone set on edge, the 
glass being held down by stones or other 
heavy things. If sheets of glass are not con¬ 
venient, or if the purse with not afford them, 
old slates will serve as well if V-pi 
height above the plant, wailowAr ffbth 


air and light getting to the plant. I have 
occasionally used not only slates, but also 
pieces of board or small box lids. These 
have one advantage, this being that the plants 
are not stimulated into too early grow'th by 
the sun chining through tho glass in spring. 
It may be taken for granted that in wet dis¬ 
tricts all woolly, silky, or hairy-leaved alpines 
should be thus protected. There are also 
some evergreen ones which are all the better 
of this covering. 

The question of cleanliness cf the rockery 
is also an important one, and too often do 
we see all round and about the plants a per¬ 
fect carpet of old, decaying leaves, which 
simply form the resting-place and rallying 
ground of slugs and snails, where these pests 
await a fitting opportunity to sally forth to 
crop down our plants. Save where such pro¬ 
tection is necessary, all these loose, dead 
leaves should be cleared away. Another 
point with regard to these is that there are 
some plants which will not stand much wet 
about their “necks” in winter, and the accu¬ 
mulation of leaves is dangerous to the well¬ 
being of tliesj particular alpines. Then the 
displacement of the plants, especially those 
which have been newly planted, by frost 
must be w r atched for, and the plants pressed 
down to the ground again when a thaw comes. 
Stones which have been displaced by frost 
should also be restored to their former posi¬ 
tion, attention being given to making them 
quite firm and close, as cracks in the soil 
and openings between it and the stones may 
be left which would afford haunts for the 
slugs. Then there are some alpines, such 
as the Soldanellas, which only flower well if 
sheltered from rain during the winter 
months. Long experience in various dis¬ 
tricts is required to cope with this question, 
which is largely one for individual districts. 
A few experiments with shy-bloomers will be 
worth far more than pages of directions. It 
may be said, in conclusion, that plenty of air 
and a dry atmosphere are potent influences 
for good in the care of alpines in winter, and 
that protection from rains at that season, 
coupled w'itli cleanliness, and a few simple 
precautions from slugs, such os those sug¬ 
gested, will do much to solve the troubles of 
the cultivation of rock plants in tho open 
during winter. Any special subjects may be 
protected from slugs by zinc rings, notched 
at the edges, but the precautions already in¬ 
dicated will be found sufficient, as a rule. 

_S. Arnott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansies in autumn.— It is doubt¬ 
ful if any other low-growing flowering hardy 
plant is so useful as Tufted Pansies. They 
bloom from spring till Late autumn, if atten¬ 
tion is given to their requirements. I am 
convinced that if these were given as 
good treatment as many of the tender plants 
used in summer gardening, they would sur¬ 
pass them. Many people are apt to think 
they quickly go out of bloom, but this is not 
so when given a good larder. In the past 
season they have surpassed my expectations 
in a dry soil. Early in May I planted 
‘several kinds on a north border, and with an 
occasional watering they have flowered con¬ 
tinuously, and now’, at the close of Septem¬ 
ber, they arc far more beautiful than many 
tender plants. Stormy weather suits them. 

I keep up a vigorous stock by cuttings and 
seed, and to have them suitable for the sum¬ 
mer garden, I propagate during late autumn 
and sow seed in September. The best cut¬ 
tings are the small shoots springing up round 
the crown of the plant. Nothing can be more 
useful in large, bold masses, or tvs a carpet to 
other plants.—J. Crook. 

The Three-Bird Toad-flax (Litt&ria trior 
nithophora).—It i6 but seldom! that one 
comes across this pleasing plant at the pre¬ 
sent time, although it is one which, despite 
one pronounced defect, is more worthy of 
cultivation than many which are more widely 
grow n. It is peculiar in its appearance, espe¬ 
cially in the formation of the flowers, while 
its height makes it suitable for a position 
near tho front of the border, where a group 
of plants in bloom would be both pleasing 
and interesting. In height this plant grows 
from 9 inches to 12 inches, but is of a rather 
decumbent growth. Its leaves, in wjiorle, 


are lance-shaped. It is in the flow'ers of this 
Linaria, however, that its main interest lies, 
and these are so arranged that the divisions 
of the corolla give one the impression that a 
small bird is perching upon the stalks, the 
resemblance being heightened by the con¬ 
spicuous spurs, answering to the tail of the 
bird. These flowers are purple, and their 
arrangement in groups of three, together with 
their form, has afforded the plant its spe¬ 
cific name. This Portuguese Toad-flax is, 
unfortunately, not too hardy, and is, indeed, 
best treated as an annual or biennial, 
although I have seen it survive for a second 
winter after flowering, even in the northern 
parts of Great Britain. It is not to be relied 
upon, nevertheless, and the safest plan for 
those who wish to grow this Toad-flax is to 
raise plants from seeds sown under glass in 
early spring, hardening the seedlings well 
off, after pricking them out a few inches 
apart, and planting them out in early May. 
A few' seeds may also be sown in the open 
up to June, and these will bloom the follow¬ 
ing year, those raised under glass mostly 
flowering in autumn should they have any¬ 
thing like liberal treatment.— S. Arnott. 

Gladiolus princeps.— I would like to give 
my experience of this very beautiful Gladio¬ 
lus, a^ it might induce others to take up its 
cultivation, which is not difficult, and will 
amply repay any little time or trouble ex¬ 
pended on its culture, with its gorgeous 
flowers at a time when they are getting 
scarce in the garden. A few years ago I 
procured a few corms, planting* them early 
in March in well-prepared, ricn soil, in a 
sunny situation. They flowered late in the 
autumn, and were cut down by frost at the 
commencement of their beauty. I took up 
the corms, and when dry stored them in 
Cocoa-fibr?. I planted them next year 
early, and saw r they were less vigorous than 
in the preceding year, and did not flower. 
When I took them up, I found fungus on 
the base of the corms, which damaged them 
considerably, and had destroyed many of the 
roots. I dressed Lhem with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, which had the desired effect. Next 
year I planted in rather deep pots in a cold 
frame, and removed them to the open at 
the end of May, plunging the pots in coal- 
ashes. In September I took them into the 
greenhouse, where they flowered beautifully 
in October and into November. Last season 
I treated them in the same way, and they are 
now (Oct. 25th) bright and effective. I keep 
them in the greenhouse, watering carefully 
after flowering until the very handsome, re¬ 
curving foliage show's signs of maturity, 
when water is gradually withheld.—P. 
McDonnell, Castletown, Carlow. 

Single Asters. —At the present time single 
flow'ers have many admirers. These single 
Asters are prized in the garden, and for 
cutting in late summer and autumn. During 
the past season I have been impressed with 
their value when mingled with hardy plants. 
Everyone knows that many hardy borders 
need things to brighten them in autumn, and 
I know of nothing more valuable than these 
single Asters. I have them in this way in my 
garden in large masses of one colour, and in 
this way they are most effective. I only 
grow the blue and bright pink kinds. I find 
these single kinds do not need the higher 
culture the double kinds do. It i.s astonish¬ 
ing the length of time they continue in 
bloom if, when coming into flower, they are 
given a good soaking of manure-water tw T o or 
three times. If given good soil at planting¬ 
time they do not need feeding. According 
to the culture, so is the height, from 1 foot to 
3 feet. It sometimes happens that things go 
off suddenly in beds and borders, needing 
something to fill the vacant spaces. Here 
again the single Asters can be relied on. 
Asters of all kinds can be lifted at any time, 
even when showing flower, and do not suffer. 
This season, needing plants for grouping for 
a harvest festival. I had a lot of Asters lifted 
and potted, and nothing was more useful and 
durable, answering better than many things 
costing double the amount to grow. For cut¬ 
ting, it is nlmost impossible to overrate them. 
To see them -at- their l>ost, the entire plant 
should be cut, placing it in a xn«*,>.o-llmt it 
look? as if growing.— Doeset. 
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ORCHIDS. 

L^LIO-CATTLEYA MERCIA. 
La^io-Cattleya Mercia is one of the pret¬ 
tiest hybrids of its class, and was obtained by 
crossing Cattleya Schroderie and Leelia 
flaya. The sepals and petals are creamy- 
white, tho pretty frilled labellum is of the 
same tint, with a bright orange-yellow centre, 
the inside and outside of the throat of a pale 
lilac colour. The section to which this plant 
belongs includes such well-known hybrids as 
Laelio-Cattleya Charlesworthi, L.-C. Myra, 
L.-C, Sunrise, L.-C. Hippolyta, L.-C. 
Cappei, L.-C. Balli, L.-C. Warnhamensis, 
L.-C. Ariel, etc. In addition, there is the 
very distinct variety of L.-C. Mercia named 
Mona, which was exhibited by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons at the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 6th, 1904, when it received 
an award of merit from the Orchid Com¬ 
mittee. All of these hybrids are well worth 
growing in quantity, being extremely useful 
for bouquets, table decorations, etc. The 
plants are of easy culture, and this, together 
with the beauty and bright colour of the 
flowers, should secure the admission for the 


When thoroughly established plants have to 
be repotted, it is better to break the pot than 
attempt to turn the plant out in the ordinary 
way. Some plants will not require repot¬ 
ting as often as others, and in that case no 
top-dressing or re-surfacing will be neces¬ 
sary if the plants have been potted properly. 
As a rule, well-potted plants will grow for 
several seasons in the same compcst, unless 
they grow beyond the limits of the pot, when, 

! of course, repotting becomes necessary. The 
plants should be kept on the dry side pre¬ 
vious to being repotted ; in fact, they must 
not be potted when the roots or soil are wet. 
After being repotted, which should be done 
when growth commences, the plants must 
1 have but little water, merely sprinkling 
around the edge of the pot. The amount of 
I water should be increased as growth pro¬ 
gresses, so that by the time the new pseudo¬ 
bulbs are about half-grown, and roots have 
| become plentiful, they may have a liberal 
supply, which should be continued until 
growth is completed. 

0rchid8. —We have received a publication 
from Messrs. Moore, Ltd., Orchid cultiva- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING SINGLE 
CHRY SANTHEMUMS. 
Remarkable strides have been made in re¬ 
cent years in the development of the single- 
flowered early Chrysanthemums, and the pre¬ 
sent season’s novelties embrace varieties dis¬ 
tinctly superior to those that preceded them. 
While we admire the late-flowering single 
kinds for the beauty of their display during 
the hard weather, we have a greater admira¬ 
tion for the early kinds for border culture, 
which can be planted in April or May, with 
the certainty of obtaining in the autumn 
months a free display of beautiful blossoms 
in elegant sprays. 1 he range of colours has 
now been very considerably extended, so that 
blossoms of almost every shade known in tho 
Chrysanthemum may be obtained in these 
early single-flowering kinds. Another point 
in their favour is their dwarf and bushy habit 
of growth. This is just what is desired bv 
all lovers of hardy plants. Tall plants, 
although admired by some growers, are not 
so desirable as plants possessing a branching 
habit of growth, and free-flowering 
withal. 



Lwlio-Cattleya Mercia. 


In the subjoined list of reliable 
kinds we have included not only 
varieties that have already obtained 
favour, but in addition a number of 
novelties that may be depended on to 
give satisfaction. Their form has im¬ 
proved very considerably, and this in 
the single kinds is a matter for con¬ 
gratulation. We do not believe in 
disbudd’n^ these single kinds, as we 
are convinced that, if allowed to 
flower from the terminal buds, dainty 
sprays of the most beautiful descrip¬ 
tion are invariably developed. We 
can recommend the following: 

Spitfire, a free-flowering variety, 
producing blooms of medium size, 
with a lovely fiery crimson base to the 
florets, paling to fiery-red at the tips. 
A golden reverse adds to the beauty 
of the blossoms. The plant is erect 
in its growth and sturdy in habit, and 
attains a height of about 3 feet. 

Clarice.—T his new variety pro¬ 
duces a mass of small blossoms of a 
ruby-crimson colour, but retains the 
colour remarkably well, which is not 
a common experience with the whole 
of these early kinds. A greenish- 
yellow centre adds to the attractive¬ 
ness of the flowers. Height about 
2J feet. 

Snowstorm.— This is one of the 
best of the new white kinds, the 
flowers being pure white, and of good 
size. It is free-flowering, and the 
plants attain a height of 2J feet. 

Jessie Wallace.— Another novelty 
of considerable promise, having largo 
flowers of an old-rose colour, suffused 


majority, if not all, to every Orchid collec¬ 
tion. Even where Orchids are not a spe¬ 
cialty, room could easily l>e made for them 
by suspending them over the heads of the 
inmates of the ordinary plant stove, where, 
with proper attention as to potting, water¬ 
ing, etc., no trouble should be found in 
growing them well, and they will, when in 
bloom, repay the attention they have re¬ 
quired, thus affording pleasure and satis¬ 
faction to those who appreciate useful and 
beautiful flowers. The plants may be 
grown either in shallow Orchid pans or 
in ordinary flower - pots, for they thrive 
equally well whether suspended to the roof 
or stood upon the stage with others of the 
same class. These receptacles must be well 
drained to allow water to pass off freely. 
This is necessary, because the plants delight 
in plenty of water when growing. The best 
compost for them is Polypodium fibre, and 
Osmunda fibre in equal parts, cutting these 
up moderately fine, mixing well together, 
and adding a moderate quantity of finely- 
broken crocks to ensure porosity. It is quite 
immaterial whether Sphagnum Moss is used 
or not. Pot each plaii^ quite firmh-, and 
keep the rhizome or lmse ot th" .plant^'ust 
below or on a level w \fch-| \gjY‘m oJ'tpVjJot. 


tors, Ravvdon, Leeds, entitled ‘‘Urchids: 
Information for Amateurs,” and can strongly 
recommend it tp anyone about to embark in 
the culture of these beautiful plants. Three 
pages of introduction are filled with hints 
for amateurs, written in a plain and readily- 
understood manner, and yet at the same time 
they are full of information. Added to this 
there is a list of J,he more, easily-grown 
Orchids, w ith a‘ ‘brief description of the 
flowers* ‘.'t'AnDeratqref required, season of 
bloohiMiig, aha prjye?.,... V „** .’ v . . 

Rhododendron-leaves Injured. -Can you tell 
me what has eaten the enclosed Rhododendron-leaves, 
and what is the cure? They are off now plants, put in 
last autumn.— Harold Shawcross. 

[If the injury to vour Rhododendron-leaves 
has been caused by an insect, one of the 
weevils was probably the culprit. They 
only feed at night-time, remaining hidden 
during the day; but it is quite possible that 
the injury is caused by a fungus. If I can 
find out anything definite about the injury I 
will let you know.—G. S. S.] 

Index to Volume XXIX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Ls. 9d.) and Index (8d. 
post free, Sjd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. 


salmon over a yellow' ground. The flowers 
are of good form, and the plant is of a bush v 
habit of growth. The blossoms are developed 
in beautiful sprays on a fine branching habit. 
Height, about 2^ feet. 

Lady Mollie.— A sturdv-grow’ing border 
single, of most beautiful form, and in the 
autumn sunlight of a glorious reddish-bronze 
colour. As the new flowers develop they 
contrast pleasingly with the paler shade of 
the older flowers. Bushy habit; height about 
2 feet or rather less. 

Canada.— A pretty little plant, possessing 
a stiff habit of growth, developing medium- 
sized rosy-salmon blossoms of a most attrac¬ 
tive description. Height 2 feet. 

Hilda’s Favourite.— Still recognised as 
one of the best of the crimson-coloured kinds.. 
The flowers are borne in profusion on a free 
habit of growth, and the plants attain a 
height of 2 feet. 

Merstham Glory produces a free display 
of purple-crimson blossoms, which are borne 
in profusion, the plants possessing a fine, 
bushy habit of growth, and attaining a 
height of about 2£ fee^.f 

Jeanette. —This impresses ns with its 
beauty of form, and the beautiful blush shade 
of colour represented in the blossoms, which 
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are developed in handsome sprays. The 
plant is bushy, and attains a height of about 

2 feet. 

Maiue Corelli. —Yellow varieties are well 
represented by this excellent kind. The 
plant is about 1£ feet high. 

Resolution. —Catalogues describe this as 
possessing a stiff habit of growth, but in my 
experience it is one of the freest and most 
graceful of the whole series, developing 
beautiful sprays in profusion, on which aie 
borne lovely rose-pink blossoms with a 
whitish centre; height feet. 

Surrey. —For use under artificial light 
this variety should be largely grown, as the 
colour of the blossoms is so effective. The 
colour may be described as a beautiful 
salmon-cerise ; height of plant 2 feet. 

Florence Gillham.— This, one of the first 
of the new series sent out, still maintains its 
position as one of the best of the white sorts. 
It is very free-flowering, producing charming 
sprays of chaste pure white blossoms with a 
yellow centre; height 2£ feet. 

Eric. —This is another of the rosy-bronze- 
coloured flowers, of exquisite form. As in¬ 
dividual blossoms or in sprays, the flowers of 
this variety are valuable for cutting, and 
are seen to advantage under artificial light; 
of good sturdy habit; height 2 feet. 

Dr. Ingram. —No collection of singles 
would be considered complete without this 
terra-cotta-coloured flower. The blossoms, 
which arc very pretty, are developed in effec¬ 
tive sprays, any one of which may be 
gathered and placed in a single tube. 

Cecil. —This is valuable for its distinct 
rose-pink flowers, which have a white centre 
round a yellow disc. Stiff erect sprays are 
developed quite freely. The habit is. not 
quite so bushy as in some of the others, but 
it is sufficiently free-flowering to ensure for 
it extended Cultivation. Height 2\ feet. 

Terpsichore, one of the dwarfesfc, is a 
beautiful little plant, and is deserving of 
attention. It is useful for the front of a 
border, where its light yellow-coloured blos¬ 
soms contrast pleasingly with some of the 
warmer tones of colour represented in the 
other varieties. The height of the plant is 
about 18 inches. 

Kitty Riches.— This is about the tallest of 
the series, invariably attaining a height of 
fully 3 feet, or rather more. Lovely pink 
flowers are borne in stately sprays, and these 
may be gathered in their entirety for decora¬ 
tion indoors, where they are much esteemed. 

Marvel is another very sweet bright pink 
flower, and particularly striking when grown 
in undisbudded sprays. It is rather later 
than most other sorts, but. is usually in good 
form in the early days of October; height 
about 2 feet. 

Formidable. —Thus flower is mentioned in 
connection with the other sorts of pink 
colour, the exact shade being better de¬ 
scribed as rose-pink. This is a beautiful 
variety for sprays,and consequently of espe¬ 
cial value for cutting; height rather less than 

3 feet. 

Repulse. —This is another very free-flower¬ 
ing kind, that bears beautiful blooms in pro¬ 
fusion, and these of a pink colour on a white 
ground. We like this plant in the border, 
and would recommend its extended cultiva¬ 
tion ; height 2 feet. 

The Carlton. —Another beautiful warm 
colour, best described as rcsy-crimson. The 
plant is free-flowering, and most effective in 
the border. It is in beautiful condition 
throughout September, when the plants 
attain a height of about 2 feet. 

The Downs.— Those who aro fond of 
flowers of a rosy-lilac colour may obtain all 
they require in the variety under notice. 
This variety attains a height of about 2} feet. 

•J. II. Runciman. —Those oil the look-out 
for a really perfectly-formed single will find 
it in this variety. The blossoms are ns round 
a crown piece, and the colour is a beauti¬ 
ful shade of terra-cotta; height 2 feet. 

_ C. A. H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

I have been a grower, of Chrysanthemums for 
tome years now. and also a reader of your paper, 
from which I have gained a deal of knowledge. Next 
year, all being well, I hope to grow for exhibition. 
•'('Hi for grouping and e/Offoom. and Fhfuld like 
inf"rm:iljiy:i ci' in tile un^mm.^nyed. © in¬ 


tention to watch the exhibits at the various ehowB 
which I hope to visit, and select from them Buch 
varieties as may suit my purpose as to colour, etc. 
Is it necessary to root those varieties which the 
growers advise to be grown upon the natural break 
and first-crown bud as early as varieties which are 
recommended to be stopped later ou, and secure 
second-crown buds, if not, when is about the average 
time to strike the cuttings? t2) What mode of cul¬ 
ture is best for growing the dwarf plants we 6ee used 
for the front of large groups? What varieties are 
suitable, and xvhen would the cuttings be taken for 
this purpose, and would they requfre stopping- if so. 
when? (8) Can cut blooms be had from these dwarf 
plants of a quality to be fit to compete at a first- 
class 6how? (4) Will you give me the names of a 
first-class yellow, white, crimson, aud pink that 
could be grown under this method? (5) Can you re¬ 
commend a reliable book as to when to strike the 
cuttings, and stop, with general information as 
to the^growing of'Chrysanthemums for exhibition?— 

[The dwarf Chrysanthemums that you see 
used to front the groups at the autumn shows 
are now more often grown on single 6tems 
and flowered in 6-inch pots. Almost any 
varieties may be successfully grown by these 
methods of culture, and their propagation 
may be carried out between March and May. 
Do not grow the tall sorts, but confine your 
selection to dwarf varieties and those of 
medium height. Insert cuttings of the late 
kinds in March, continuing with the mid¬ 
season (November varieties) in April, and 
conclude with the October flowering kinds in 
May. By following this method it should In? 
possible to bring all the plants into flower at 
about much the same time. In many instances 
it would not be necessary to stop the plants. 
Many of the finest blooms that are exhibited 
are grown on this single-stem principle. 
Three of these plants on single stems may be 
grown in a 10-inch pot, and two plants of 
similar character will flower very satisfac¬ 
torily in either an 8-ineh or 9-inch pot. As 
a rule, there is an abundant supply of excel¬ 
lent cuttings available during the period re¬ 
commended above for their propagation, and 
as the stock is so much healthier and better 
in the spring than in the dull winter months 
when the cuttings are usually inserted, we 
prefer spring propagation. Regarding your 
first question as to the best time for the pro¬ 
pagation of plants to be grown for producing 
a natural first crown bud, we should recom¬ 
mend an average period covered by the first, 
fortnight in January. You cannot do better 
than follow the cultural advice given in the 
pages of Gardening Illustrated from time 
to time. The interests of Chrysanthemum 
growers are very fully considered right 
throughout the year. Should you be in a dif¬ 
ficulty at any time we shall be pleased to 
assist you on hearing from you. With the 
points concisely put to us we will always try 
to elucidate any obscure or difficult point 
that may arise. The following can be recom¬ 
mended for culture on single stems in 6-inch 
pots Algernon Davis, rich yellow ; Bessie 
Godfrey, pale yellow, and F. S. Yallis, 
canary yellow ; Madame R. Obcrthur, pure 
white ; Mrs. A. T. Miller, pure white, and 
Miss Elsie Fulton, pure white; J. H. Sils 
bury, bright light crimson, Mcrstham Crim¬ 
son, deep crimson, and Mrs. A. H. Lee, 

f lowing crimson ; Lady Conyers, rosy-pink ; 
Irs. G. Mileham, bright rose-pink, and W. 
A. Etheriugton, salmon-pink.] 


RECENTLY CERTIFICATED 
VARIETIES. 

At the meeting of the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
hold at the Crystal Palace on October 7th 
last, the members were occupied for some 
considerable time in adjudicating on the 
merits of a large number of novelties, many 
of which deserved recognition, but of which 
only a sniftll proportion received the coveted 
award of a first-class certificate. The com 
mittee took infinite pains in discriminating 
between those worthy of recognition and 
others just falling short of the required stan¬ 
dard of perfection now set up by them, and in 
consequence, all the varieties mentioned in 
the subjoined list may be regarded by readers 
of Gardening Illustrated with every con¬ 
fidence. 

Shanklin. —This is a large, full flower, of 
great breadth and good depth, having nume¬ 
rous brood, slightly pointed petals. The 
colour may be described ns blush, w ith rather 


more colour in the centre of the bloom. This 
is a welcome addition to the early October- 
flowering kinds, and appears to be a plant of 
fairly easy culture. First-class certificate to 
Mr. M. Silsbury, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

Master James. —In this instance we have 
a large exhibition Japanese flower, of ideal 
form and pleasing character. The petals are 
long, of medium width, pleasingly reflexing 
and drooping. The colour may be best de¬ 
scribed as rosy-ehesi'iut, with a golden re¬ 
verse. It is very dwarf, and therefore suit¬ 
able for low structures and for grouping. 
First-class certificate to Mr. H. Perkins, The 
Gardens, Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames. 

Mrs. J. Kemplky. —This belongs to the de¬ 
corative section, and should be suitable for 
market. The plants develop a fair number 
of medium to large Japanese flowers, of the 
size wa are accustomed to see grown by mar¬ 
ket men. The blooms are neat and of even 
form, with reflexing florets. The colour is 
old rose, with a golden centre and golden 
reverse to the petals. First-class certificate 
to Mr. W. Seward, Hanwell. 

Kathleen Lambrick. —This is a charming 
blush-pink flower, of which we have too fexv 
at this early period. The petals are of 
medium breadth, and form a large full bloom 
of Japanese reflexed form. This should be¬ 
come-a useful decorative variety, and one 
also suitable for market. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Mr. Seward. 

Provence. —This is a charming little plant, 
suitable alike for pot culture or for the out¬ 
door border. The plant possesses a bushy 
habit of growth, that develops quite a goodly 
number of medium-sized blossoms of pleasing 
form. The colour may be best described as a 
pale salmon-pink. First cla6s certificate to 
W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

Nellie Riding.— This is a very beautiful 
early-flowering single kind, that, either in thu 
border or when cut, is very effective. In the 
autumn sunshine the pretty terra-cotta 
flowers, which are of medium size, are most 
attractive. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
Wells. 

Fee Parisienne. —This is another good 
early-flowering Japanese kind, that should 
prove useful for border culture. The blos¬ 
soms are of a pleasing shade of pink and of 
medium size. Either in disbudded or undis¬ 
budded sprays, these flowers are very useful, 
and may be gathered with long footstalks. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. Wells. 

October Gold is an attractive and bright 
kind for October displays in the outdoor 
border. The flowers are borne in graceful 
sprays in profusion, and for cutting, as well 
as for border culture, the blooms are highly 
valued. The colour may be described as a 
distinct shads of old gold. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Messrs. Wells. 

Other interesting sorts set up upon this 
occasion were the following : 

Miss Margaret, a very pretty flower, that, 
appeared to be rather thin when staged. The 
committee wished to see this varietv again. 
The petals are long and drooping, pleasingly 
twisted and curling, and the colour may be 
described as rich cream, with a primrose 
centre. 

Crimson King. —This is a rather compact 
Japanese exhibition flower, with somewhat 
short petals of good breadth. It is a welcome 
addition to the early October flowering crim¬ 
son kinds. Tho gold reverse to the broad 
florets renders the blooms very attractive. 

Elthorne Gold. —This is an ideal mar¬ 
ket variety, of which we have no doubt more 
will be henrd later on. The disbudded 
blooms were distinctly attractive, their clear 
lemon-vellow colour being appreciated at this 
earlv season. Ench flower was shown on a 
good length of foot stalk, and the plant ap¬ 
peared to be one of fairly easy culture. 

Glory, not submitted to the committee, 
but seen in one of the stands at the show, is 
a large, full flower, having long, reflexing 
florets of medium width. For the October 
shows, growers should make a note of this. 
The colour in this instance is a pale shade of 
canary-yellow, and ns there is room for more 
semi-early flowers of this colour, we have no 
doubt growers -will be quick to appreciate 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED LILACS. 

Fob the last twenty years or so more atten¬ 
tion has been devoted to the raising of 
double-flowered Lilacs than to those with 


the single-flowered ones the preference. 
Under glass, however, the double flowers are 
very beautiful, and for this purpose are ap¬ 
preciated quite as much as the single kinds. 

Among the newer varieties with single 
blossoms must be especially mentioned the 
subject of the accompanying illustration; 


Lilacs may well be added a word or two of 
advice as to the treatment of these beautiful 
flowering shrubs. When complaints as to 
the non-flowering of Lilacs are investigated 
the cause is generally found to be that the 
bushes are choked up with suckers, which 
weaken the specimen to such an extent that 



Lilac Mine. Franeiaque Morel, 


single blossoms, but at the same time some 
very desirable varieties of these latter have 
been put into commerce. Whether the 
double or singlo-flowered forms are regarded 
ns the more beautiful wll* depend upon in¬ 
dividual taste, but, poifeonaUyi as tyjdiopin 
the open ground I shoureU^Hnciiriea^ie Vpve 


Mme. Francisquo Morel, violet-pink; Sou¬ 
venir de L. Spatli, dark red; Negro, dark 
violet-purple; Pasteur, vinous-red, turning 
to dark red ; Kreuter, bright rose ; Toussaint 
Louvertre, dark crimson, turning to violet; 
and Crampel, bluish-lilac, white centre. 

To this ehort notice of single-flowered 


the flowers arc but few. In poor light soils 
an occasional top-dressing will be helpful, 
while should the bushes become straggling, 
judicious pruning directly the flowers are 
over should be resorted to. The mixed shrub¬ 
bery border is by no moans the best place for 
Lilacs, as they arc naturally of an aggressive 
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nature, and are apt to rob more delicate 
neighbours. 

Where space is available, an isolated 
group of the choicer kinds forms a delightful 
spring feature, while grown as standards on 
the Grass some of the varieties are seen at 
their best. Standards are readily formed by 
keeping the bush to a single stem from its 
early stages. 

A word of caution is necessary in the pur¬ 
chasing of Lilacs, for they are sometime^ 
grafted or budded on to the Privet, with 
which no lasting union can be expected. 
Even when the common Lilac is used as a 
stock it is so prolific in suckers that con¬ 
stant attention is necessary in order to pre¬ 
vent the scion becoming choked with them. 


BROAD LEAVED SPINDLE TREE 
(Euonymus latifolius). 

We are reminded of the beauty of this 
Spindle-tree, several correspondents having 
just sent us specimens for name. It is, with¬ 
out doubt, the handsomest of all the Spindle- 
trees, of which there are about a dozen 
species in cultivation, and a whole host of 
varieties. It differs from the common 
Spindle-tree (E. curopceus) .in being much 
larger in size, in the leaves being much 
broader and more ovate, and in its fruit be¬ 
ing larger. In autumn few trees or shrubs 
possess such a combination of grace and 
beauty ; the fruits, which are bright red, are 
suspended on such slender stalks that they 
always droop, and when the capsules open 
and expose the orange-coloured seeds the 
effect is still finer, and the seeds hang a long 
time on slender threads, as in the case of the 
Magnolia. This species and all the others 
are chiefly interesting in autumn when “they 
spread by their numerous pendent capsules 
of a bright red colour or pure white, and 
their white and orange-coloured seeds, some 
rays of brilliance over the departing season, 
and recall the remembrance of the fine days 
of summer.” 

It grows to about 15 feet in height in this 
country, thus exceeding the height which it 
attains in its native habitat, the south of Ger¬ 
many and parts of South-Western Europe. 
Though strictly only a shrub, it should be 
treated as a tree—not crowded into a shrub¬ 
bery, but allowed plenty of space in which 
to develop. It forms a handsome low tree 
for planting singly on a lawn—not quite iso¬ 
lated, but so placed that while it has plenty 
of room it appears but a portion of a group. 
In summer its broad, shining green leaves 
are handsome, and in winter the regularly 
arranged branches, clean, reddish-green bark, 
and long, pointed, dark brown buds, by which 
this species may be distinguished from all the 
others, render it hv no means an unsightly 
object. This Euonymus is very suitable for 
planting by tho margins of woodland paths, 
as it will succeed even beneath the shade and 
drip of large growing trees. It is easily in¬ 
creased by seeds or cuttings, either of the 
young or of the ripened wood. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Ampelopsis.— What sized tubs (dia¬ 
meter and depth) should be used for Ampelopsis 
Vcitchi? How many plants would fairly cover house, 
and how many should go to each tub. and w hen should 
the plnnting be done?— Rev. B. T. GaHan, The Rectory, 
Mt. Temple, Moate, Ireland. 

[Much the best way to treat Ampelopsi6 
Veitchi is to plant it out close to the house 
it is required to cover. You do not say 
whether this is possible in your case, but as 
you refer to tubs, one is forced to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no space in which this 
climber can be planted. However, we can¬ 
not understand this, and should certainly 
advise you, if possible, to plant out rather 
than put into tubs. In planting, it should 
be borne in mind that the soil close to a wall 
is often poor in quality, hence in order to 
give your plants a good start, it will be a 
good plan, unless the 6oil is good, to take 
out a hole about 2 feet square and the same 
in depth, and fill it with bettor compost, in 
which the Ampelopsis must be planted. As 
houses vary considerably in size, it is, of 
course, impossible to say how many plants 
you will need, butxgTtod, vigoroul nlant6 
placed 8 feet apar^wy^jon (rtifijsfi the 


walls. If it is absolutely necessary to use 
tubs they should be about 2 feet in diameter 
and the same in depth. One good, strong 
plant will be sufficient for each tub, and the 
planting is best done early in the spring 
before the buds begin to push.] 

Vitis Coignetiae. — 1 shall be obliged if you will 
tell me how to treat the Vitis Coignetije? Mine is 
growing up a post. Should it be pruned or left as it 
Us?~J. K. 

[The weak shoots may be shortened back to 
good eyes, but, unless space is Limited, very 
little pruning will be needed.] 

The Red Horae Chestnut (Ausculus rubicunda). 
—Can the Red Horse Chestnut be raised from seed? 
Some of the books say, no; others, yes. I have 
three largo trees from winch I have been endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain seed for three years pust. Until this 
year I have only been able to get under-sized Nuts— 
about the size of a Hazel-nut kernel—which did not 
look in the least as if they would germinate. This 
year, however, all three trees are bearing an abund¬ 
ance of Nuts of large size—larger, on the average, 
than those of my white-flowered Chestnut-trees. 
Some of these Nuts are already sprouting. Judging 
from my experience, one would imagine the truth of 
the matter to be that in most years the red Chest¬ 
nut does not bear fertile seed, but that every now 
and then, In specially favourable seasons, it docs so. 
—F. J. Arnold. 

[Seeds of the wild tree (iEsculus rubi¬ 
cunda), provided the season is favourable for 
the maturing of the fruit, should conic true.] 
The Nootka Spruce from seed.— le it known 
to be difficult to procure seedlings of Cupressus 
Nootkaensie? I have sown many hundreds of ripe 
seeds taken from my own trees, but not one has 
germinated. With Cuprcssus Lawsoni 1 have had no 
difficulty, as 1 have always found seeds germinate 
freely.—K. S. Arnold. 

[This beautiful tree is, we fear, not so easy 
to procure from seed a« others, not so much 
from the difficulty of raising it as from the 
slight demand by planters. Great tree 
houses like Veitch, of Chelsea, Dicksons, of 
Chester, and Little and Ballantyne, of Car¬ 
lisle, should be able to supply seedling plants 
of it.—E d.] 

Two uncommon shrubs.—I saw a note in the 
issue of October 17th, page 47], about two uncommon 
shrubs—BerberidopsiH corallina and Desfontainea 
spinosa. Both are in full bloom here, and they arc 
quite hardy, getting no protection whatever. I am 
sending you a flovering-shoot of each.—J ohn Wilson, 
Gardener to Sir John Rose!, Blodensbury, Rontrovcr, 
co. Down. 

[Handsome and well - grown examples of 
these two distinct and beautiful shrubs. We 
have seldom seen such fine flowers of the 
Berberidopsis.] 

Planting hedge of shrubs. — I have bought a 
piece of land, on which I propose to build a house. | 
The land has to be fenced in. It stands very high 
and exposed. On the east and west sides 1 have ' 
planted a hedge of oval-leaved Privet, but, although 
it is now eighteen months since it was planted, it 
doe« not grow, except at one end, where it is pro¬ 
tected by a house. I want to plant shrubs against 
these sides to form a screen, so that I shall not be 
overlooked by my neighbours. The shrubs must be 
such as will stand the cold wind and exposure, will 
grow quickly, and form a dense fence all the year 
round. Kindly advise me as to what I can plant 
against the Privet-hedges which will not grow, and 
the names of suitable shrubs for this border? The 
length is about 30 yards on each side, the soil .sandy 
and rather dry.—J. ARTHL’R. 

[Privet is the worst thing you could lmve 
planted, and will give you no pleasure as 
long as it lives. So put it on the rubbish- 
heap, and take some of out* native, or other, 
evergreens, such as Holly, Yew, or Box. As 
the soil is sandy and dry, we should prefer 
a Box hedge, buying what they call in nur¬ 
series “hedging Box.” If there be room 
enough, try Lawson’s Cypress, which gives 
a fine shelter very soon.] 

Coriaria terminals. This pretty plant 
was honoured by the Royal Horticultural 
Society with an award of merit on the occa¬ 
sion of its being exhibited by Messrs. R. 
Veitch and Son, of Exeter, on October 18th, 
1904, and since then it has found its way into 
several gardens where good plants are 
esteemed. It has not, however, proved a 
good flowerer in the colder parts of the 
United Kingdom, although it is, so far as my 
experience goes, hardy well north of the 
Tweed. The absence of its flowers in such 
parts of the kingdom is a distinct drawback 
to its popularity, but its general appearance 
is so distinct and elegant in certain positions 
that this flowerlcss character may be forgiven 
because of its other value. It looks well on 
large rockwork, where its handsome 
branches, which are clothed with pretty- 
leaves. arch gracefully over. It only requires 
the addition of its terminal racemes of good 


yellow flowers to make it all that can be de¬ 
sired. This Coriaria is a true herbaceous 
perennial, and reaches a height of from 2 feet 
to 3 feet. It i6 one of the truly good Chinese 
plants we have received within recent years, 
qnd comes from West Szechuan.—S. Arnott. 

Planting evergreen hedge OV. 8 .).—Hollies 
may be planted now or in the apriug; both reason* 
have their advantages and dieadvantagts. With early 
autumn planting the plants ought to make a certain 
amount of root growth before becoming dormant 
during the winter, which should enable them to en¬ 
dure the cold wcuther unharmed. The advocates of 
spring planting affirm that as the sap is rising the 
plants start away at once into growth instead of re¬ 
maining dormant for some months. If, however, tho 
succeeding summer prove hot and dry, the autumn- 
planted bushes will be found to stand the strain far 
better than those planted in the spring, unless the 
latter arc copiously watered at intervals. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

WASPS AND GRAPES. 

Unlike the bee and humble bee, the wasp 
does not assist in the fertilisation of flowers, 
and, apparently, does not play any useful 
part in the economy of Nature. The sole 
mission of this pest is to feed on the fruits 
of man’s labour. Surrounded by fields bor¬ 
dered by wide, grassy hedgerows, which form 
ideal nesting-places, I generally have to con¬ 
tend against the attacks in a more or less 
virulent form of this destructive insect. 
Several years ago, when wasps were un¬ 
usually numerous, I was at ray wits’ ends to 
know what to do. I tried slinging bottles in 
thr3 house, but that only seemed to make 
matters worse. They came in swarms, and 
a good many remained all night in readiness 
to begin work early next morning. As a last- 
resource, I tried a counter attraction. I 
got some glass bottles, 6ueh as pickles arc 
sold in, and filled them about three-parts full 
with treacle and water, just thin enough to 
drown them if they once got into it. These 
I placed outside, but near, the house, and 
kept the ventilators closed as long as I pos¬ 
sibly could in the morning. In the course 
of a day or two, they found out the supply 
of good food provided, and gradually deserted 
the Grapes. Three times a day I emptied 
the bottles, and I should say that in the 
course of a month I destroyed quite a gallon 
of wasps. A few came in, but I could deal 
with them in time. That year nests abounded, 
and in the course of a week I took quite a 
dozen strong ones in the vicinity; in fact, I 
destroyed all that I could hear of. It 
happened, however, that there were several 
in the roof of a neighbouring brewery which, 
of course, I could not get at, and these alone 
would have eaten lip the crop if I had not 
taken the measures I did. It is curious 
that in some years although wasps may be 
abundant, they leave certain places alone. 
This, I believe, to be simply a matter of 
chance. It simply depends on the turn the 
first active members of the family take early 
in the season. It is then a cas >2 of follow- 
my-leader. I have often watched by a 
wasps’ nest, and noted that, they never seem 
to disperse themselves broadcast over the 
country, but go away in certain directions 
which they follow invariably day after day. 
We should not have the trouble with this 
troublesome insect- if all cultivators of the 
soil did their duty. Some make a practice 
of destroying all the ie 5 sts they can hear of. 
but too many are supine, and seem to regard 
them as a visitation of Providence, which 
they are bound to take philosophically. The 
consequence is, that, although one man may 
do all that is humanly in his power to rid 
the earth of wasps, his neighbour a mile or 
two away allows them to increase. I feel 
convinced that if everyone living in country 
districts were to follow up a policy 
of extermination for a short period 
of years, wasps would be very scarce in the 
land. Even those who have no fruit to 
lose would gain in another way, Tor the wasp 
in the dwelling is an intolerable nuisance, 
being both destructive and dangerous. 

Another way of dealing with the wasp is to 
watch for and kill every queen that comes 
out in spring. The first warm days in May 
bring them from their places, where they 
have hibernated. Every year I pay the school¬ 
children a penny for every wasp they bring 
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me up to th-e first day of June. The first 
year I entered into this arrangement I and 
the children between us destroyed nearly one 
hundred queen wasps in the course of a 
month. Every year since then I have paid 
for the destruction of queen wasps, but this 
spring I saw but three all through May, and 
have found but one nest in the neighbour¬ 
hood. At time of writing (Oct. 20th), I have 
not seen one single wasp in my Grape-house. 
If this work of extirpation were followed 
annually throughout the country, a wasp in 
a few years would be a rarity. 

J. Cornhill. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NARCISSUS MRS. VINCENT. 

This pretty white drooping Ajax Daffodil 
was among the early varieties raised by Mr. 
W. Backhouse, Walsingham, Durham, who 
was also the raiser of such superb kinds ns 
Emperor, Empress, Barri conspicuus, Gloria 
Mundi, Weardale Perfection, M. J. Berkeley, 
and others. To have raised the above set 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

VIOLETS IN FRAMES, 
j Lecturing before the members of the 
j Kingston Gardeners’ Society recently, Mr. 
G. Carpenter, West Hall Gardena, Byfleet, 
stated that he found both single and double- 
flowered Violets, lifted from their summer 
quarters into frames for the winter, to pro¬ 
duce far more and finer flowers when stood 
on a base of hard ashes than when planted 
J * n good soil in the frames, lie stated, fur¬ 
ther, that Mr. Perkins, of Greenlands Gar¬ 
dens, Henley-on-Thames, had adopted that 
| practice in a very large way, with surpris¬ 
ingly good results. Mr. Carpenter said that 
! one autumn, having more plants to house 
| than he had room for, he blocked them down 
I on to a hard, ash floor, and put over them 
l a roughly-constructed frame and lights. He 
| filled in round the plants with old pot-soil, 
and watered them ; then left them to take 
I their chance. The result astonished him, 
as he found these plants gave him the finest 
and most flowers. From that time what was 
i a mere chance action became annual prac- 


Narcissas Mrs. Vincent. 



from the scant material then existing—more 
than fifty years ago—was an achievement in¬ 
deed, and, as a matter of fact, these are but 
a few of the many raised by this greatest of 
early Daffodil hybridists. With respect to 
the variety under notice, the picture will 
speak for* itself, and its drooping cernuus 
character will appeal to a large number. 
It is a chaste and beautiful variety, growing 
about 12 inches high, and good in constitu¬ 
tion, and while surpassed by the more recent 
novelties, is worthy of attention by reason 
of the interest attaching to it to-day. It is 
quite a cheap sort, with a distinctive beauty 
of its own. 


Carnations from seed (Fox).—The spring is n 
good time to sow Carnation-seed. As a rule it will 
germinate quite freely in the open air. hut seed of 
choice kinds is best sown in pans or shallow boxes 
under glass. The seeds, if good, will come up better 
in a cold-frame or greenhouse than in heat, and 
the seedlings will be stronger. When the young 
plants are strong enough they should be pricked out 
into other pane or boxes, and later from these Into 
the open ground where they arelaJlower. Treatihe 
Tree-Carnatious in the same wiy, toe only ditfrtfelce^ 
Nog that th^ae must he gro\4i oil In 1> ;td)iO<l4: 
frames instead or&ejqg planted^wf 


tice, and the same fine results followed every 
year. Where frames had been used for 
Cucumbers, or Melons on dung-beds, and it 
was purposed to fill them with Violets, the 
soil was made firm, then a floor of ashes 3 to 
4 inches deep made, and on that the plants 
were placed. The beneficial results applied 
equally to strong, growing singles, like Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, or to such doubles as Marie 
Louise. The explanation offered of this un¬ 
looked for result is that the ashes provided a 
warm, dry bast?, such as Violets in winter 
need. Still further, they cheeked coarse, 
downward root action, and caused surface 
roots to form instead. These tended to pro¬ 
duce strong flower crowns rather than leaf¬ 
age, with the results as seen. Probably 
there may be many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated who wish to have winter 
Violets, but may not be successful, and will 
he willing to test the ash-floor practice. The 
plants should be lifted with good balls of 
soil and roots. A. D. 


Pelargoniums In winter.— I should be glad if 
you would tell me* bow l'cl argon hi ms should be 
treated so ae to liav$ bloom at Christmas? 1 have 


several nice young plants from last year's cuttings, 
and which have been in pots all the summer outside. 
I have pinched off all the blooms as they came, until 
a week or two ago. Now they are showing pretty 

, \ ° ho . uW I Pinch out any more, and should the 
plants be brought in? I have only a cold greenhouse, 
but in a very sunny corner, and I put in a small oil- 
stove when very damp outside and no sun. Should 
the plants have plant-food now?—SENGA, I'aignton. 

[Such plants to do any good during the 
winter must have a greenhouse with plenty 
of light and air, and a temperature of not 
less than 55 dogs. Water with weak soot- 
water each time moisture is required. We 
fear, however, that you will have little suc¬ 
cess with your plants in such a house as you 
mention ; but, of course, allowance must bo 
made for the county from which you write. 
Get your plants into the house at once, and 
do not pick off any more flowers. This 
gathering of the flowers should have been 
discontinued at the end of September.] 

Using a discarded vinery.—I shall be obliged 
for any suggestions ns to what use can be made of a 
vinery where Grapes are no longer- wanted? The 
vinery is badly placed on the south side of the house. 
During the summer the smuts from the furnace 
chimney blow across the front of the house, and 
irake all the flowers in this part of the garden quite 
black. I would like to do away with the Vines, and 
so utilise the bouse that heat would only be required 
in the winter.-D. N. ALLGOuD, Northumberland. 

[Presumably you wish to convert your 
vinery into a house that will be gay with 
flowers throughout the spring and summer, 
and, to a less extent, at other times. You 
do not say if this is the only glass accom¬ 
modation that you have, for, if so, it will ho 
necessary to erect a stage on which the 
plants may be grown, whereas if they can 
be drawn from other structures, they can ho 
grouped on the floor. This last allows of 
the arrangement being altered at will. In 
such a structure without fire-heat during the 
summer, you could grow a great selection 
of flowering plants, many of which could be 
bought cheaply in the spring from 6ome of 
the advertisers in Gardening. Then, in 
the autumn, it could be made gay with 
Chrysanthemums, at which time a little fire- 
heat in your district will often be useful. If 
it is kept during the winter at a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 55 degs., the number of flower¬ 
ing subjects therein will at that season be 
but few, though such plants as Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, and similar things may be 
safely wintered there. Bulbs potted now 
will make a fine show in the spring long be¬ 
fore those out of doors are in bloom. The 
same will also apply to such shrubs as 
Lilacs, Azaleas, DeuLzias, and similar 
things. Indian Azaleas, too, that make a 
grand display when at their best, may be 
safely wintered in the temperature named 
above.] 

Solarium Seaforthianum.— This climbing 
species of Solanum, concerning which 
“ M. L. W.” (page 483), enquires, is a native 
of the West Indies, and was first introduced 
about a century ago. After that, however, 
it would appear to have been lost till a 
couple of decades or so since, when public 
attention was directed to its beauty and con¬ 
tinuous flowering qualities. I do not know 
that any of our nurserymen took it in hand 
except to a very limited extent. It has long 
been a notable feature at Kew, where, trained 
to the roof of a portion of the T range, which 
is maintained at an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, it flowers profusely. In appearance the 
bright green divided leaves remind one, to a 
certain extent, of the better-known S. jas- 
minoides. The flowers, however, which are 
borne in much larger and drooping clusters, 
are of a bluish-lilac colour, with the yellow 
central crown of stamens. Some years ago I 
struck a quantity of cuttings of this Solanum, 
and did not find any difficulty in this re¬ 
spect. The cuttings, formed of short, jointed 
shoots of medium vigour, taken from plants 
grown in an intermediate temperature, were 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating case in a structure 
maintained at a few degrees warmer than 
that in which they had been grown.—X. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’’— New Edition , 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement , illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Sco, 15s.; post free, 15s. Cd. 

“The English Flower Garden” way ahoA>e 
had finely bound in % vole., half vellum, Ms." neff, Qf 
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ROSES. 

ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS ON 
STANDARDS. 

At the end of October some standards of 
this delightful Rcv% are giving us bright 
clusters of its pretty blossoms. Of court'?, 
the display is nothing like that we obtain in 
July, but even a few clusters appear cheerful 
in the late autumn. In this late flowering 
propensity, Dorothy Perkins shows its dif¬ 
ference from Lady Gnv, which in the sum¬ 
mer-time is somewhat hard to , define, for we 
rarely see a bloom upon this latter so late in 
the year. Nothing appears more graceful 
than a standard of Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, or Hiawatha, placed in some angle 
where there is not space for a bed of Roses. 
Last year I saw some standards of these 
Roses so grouped on a lawn, and most 
beautiful objects they were. I thought then 
that these moderately-tall steins, some 4 feet 
or so, were really preferable in such a situa¬ 
tion to the very tall specimens sometimes 
met with. I grant that in their proper place 
the extra tall, weeping Roses are really 
beautiful, especially when they are well-deve¬ 
loped, and the rigid, sorts chosen. 

There is a great future for the free-headed 
standard Rose, of the Gruss an Toplitz and 
Mine. Alfred Carriere types that make 
such grand heads, and that are perpetually 
flowering from June to October. We have 
had beautiful blossoms lately produced right 
at the ends of the long-waving growths of 
such roses as Duchesse d’Auerstsedt, Climb¬ 
ing Captain Christy, Mine. Berard, Dr. 
Rouges. E. Veyrat Hermanos, and the like. 
A great point in their culture is to see that 
a good deep hole is opened for each tree. 
This should be 3 Feet deep and at least 2 feet 
wide each way. Incorporate plenty of good 
manure and return soil. After it has settled 
down, plant the trees, placing their roots 
about 6 inches beneath the surface, and se¬ 
curing the stems to good strong stakes. A 
peck or so of fine compost should be worked 
in among the roots, and the 6oil trodden 
ery firmly. In about ten days afterwards, 
iread soil again, then mulch with a little 
short manure. Moderate pruning is best the 
first season, and if the roots are happy, new 
growths will soon be produced; then the old 
shoots may be gradually discarded. 

For the* half-hardy Teas and Noisettes, a 
protection in the form of Fir-boughs, Gorse, 
Bracken, or straw, should be placed in the 
heads, if sharp weather threatens. 

Rosa. 


A PRETTY MONTHLY ROSE. 

Just now some standard and bush plants of 
a very interesting China Rose, named Uner- 
mudliche, aio flowering freely. It is one of 
the little-known Roses, probably because of 
its cumbrous name, which means “inexhaust¬ 
ible.” The colour now is a very dainty rosy- 
red, largely suffused with white. Each 
flower opens quite wide, like an Anemone. 
The blooms are semi-double, with a rich 
arrav of golden stamens, that add uot a little 
to the beauty. The clusters are very wide 
and large, and freely produced. In the full 
glow of summer blossom this Rose is apt to 
be ignored, but it strikes one very forcibly in 
these late October days. One is glad to see 
these China Roses receive the attention of 
raisers. There is not the least, doubt that 
Charlotte Klemra and Comtesse de Cayla 
will be grown very extensively, for they rival 
the Hjbrid Tens in their decorative qualities 
and remarkable colouring. 

If it is desired to have big bushes of these 
Roses, they can be obtained by pruning them 
very sparingly in the spring. Both the China 
and Polyantha Roses aro capable of deyelop¬ 
ing into quite huge bushes. We have seen 
plants of the latter this season that have 
never been pruned, beyond snipping off dead 
twigs from the extreme ends, and some of 
them were 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
covered with blossom. Although this treat¬ 
ment might suit some, others are desirous of 
keeping the plants dw'arf. To do this they 
may be cut down to^he ground <«ch March, 
just as one wouhl a hcrkaeeoHsa wlaifct, or be 
left just 2 inches frbjfi IKl ground, 

as preferred. VJ R08A. 


A FINE TOWN ROSE. 

Probably no Rose of recent introduction 
has made so many friends as Pharisaer. One 
hears a good account of it from all quarters, 
but I was surprised to learn that it succeeded 
so well in such a district as Kentish Town, 
in the north of London. A very enthu¬ 
siastic grower living in that district informs 
mo that this Rose lias been a great success 
with him, so that all who are unfavourably 
situated in the heart of large towns and 
cities may take encouragement from this, 
and plant this very fine Rose, and with due 
caro in the preparation of the soil, and fre¬ 
quently removing sooty deposits, they will 
be rewarded with beautiful Roses. The 
long buds of this Rose constitute one of its 
main attractions, while the exquisite colour¬ 
ing of blush-white and salmon makes it a 
very attractive variety. Its open flowers are 
very large, but somewhat thin. This fact, 
however, is in its favour for autumnal dis¬ 
pin v, as the petals do not stick together, as 
is the ease in many very double sorts. The 
growth, too, is so good that by hard pruning 
each year we get growths from 3 feet to 
4 feet in length. I should say Madame 
Ravnrv would be another splendid town 
Rose, and Gustave Grunenvald might be in¬ 
cluded. It has been superb this autumn. 
Mme. Isaac Pericre has also proved its suit¬ 
ability for town growth in many a garden 
where the conditions are anything but 
favourable, and there are doubtless many 
others, not omitting Caroline Testout, which 
would receive their meed of praise if town- 
dwellers could be induced to relate their 
experiences. Rosa. 

ROSE MRS. E. G. HILL. 

This is a superb variety, 60 grandly dis¬ 
played upon upright stems. It is this latter 
quality that makes it superior to Grand Due 
do Luxembourg, iu which the growths are 
somewhat straggling, but the stalk of the 
bloom is weak, which compels the 
Rcse to hang its head. This failing is 
absent in Mrs. E. G. Hill. The colour 
is very brilliant, a striking coral-red, the 
inside * of the petals almost pure white, 
so that when two or three petals just, 
curl back slightly, the contrast of colour is 
beautiful. Some of the newer Hybrid Teas 
have proved grand autumnal bloomers, and 
the variety under notice is no exception. 
Betty has’been lovely. I am aware it has 
been somewhat disparaged, but all who have 
seen it this autumn have been impressed, 
with its beauty. The form of the bud is. 
splendid, and it is a glorious colour—a sort 
of coppery-rose. Were it not for its vigorous 
growth, one could believe it originated from 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, so splendid are its petals. 
Laurent Carle is one of Mons. Pcrnet 
Ducher’s novelties. The colour is a brilliant 
velvety-carmine, a shade quite distinct among 
Roses, and one that this description does not 
do justice to. The flowers are large, even 
good enough for exhibition, and very freely 
produced upon good, vigorous growth. Other 
beautiful novelties for autumn display are 
Harrv Kirk, Dorothy Page Roberts, Eliza¬ 
beth Barnes, Warrior, Mme. Segord Weber, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Renee, Wilmart-Urban, 
Eearlate, Gruss an Sangerhausen, Joseph 
Lowe, and Mrs. Peter Blair. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REV LIES. 

New Roses that can be recommended.-1 

nit four Rose#, each to cover a space 0 feet man 
id 5 feet across on a fence. I think some of the 
inihing Teas or Hjbrid Teas would suit me if they 
11 prow tall enough. I also want eight standard 
id sixteen dwarf Roses. Teas or Hybrid Teas. 1 
infc some of the more recent varieties, which are 
udy and free-flowering. A Rose catalogue is of very 
tie use, and I should bo very grateful if you would 
lp me with some suggestions.—M.R.C.8. 

[Wo do not wonder at your inability to 
dect Roses from ft catalogue, for it is the 
de to praise all, and to ignore their faults, 
ou will find the following reliable, hardy, 
nd free blooming: —For your fence, we 
lould recommend Climbing Caroline 
estout, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, Francois 
rousse, and Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
light varieties for standards could be 
dec ted from Hugh Dickson (an HP., but 
iould be in every collection), Lady Water- 


low, Earl of Warwick, Gustav Grunerwald, 
Edu Meyer, Melanie Soupert, Prinoesse 
Mertchersky, General Macarthur, and Gruss 
an Sangerhausen. For your aixteen Dwarf 
Tens or Hybrid Teas, you could not improve 
upon the following :—Mme. Constant Sou- 
pert, Mme. Pol Varin Bernier, Richmond, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Celia, Countess of 
Annesley, Betty, Elizabeth Barnes, Konigin 
Wilbelminn, Mme. Leon Pain, Mrs. Dudley 
Cross, Wm. Shean, Jenny Guillemot, Bertha 
Kleman, Lueien de Lcmos, and Lady Ash- 
town.] 

Raising Briers from seed.— Will you kindly 
tell me. through the medium of your isteomed 
paper, the method of raising seedling Briers for 
Rose-buddingV Am I right iu 6i»ppo&ing that heps 
arc gathered from hedge Briers, stored in sand until 
spring, seed sown iu rows, and transplanted in 
autumn for budding in following autumn?—A Reader. 

[The heps, as 6oon aa they are harvested, 
should be placed in layers iu boxes of damp 
sand, in which they should remain during 
the winter. In the spring the succulent 
parts of the fruit will be found to have 
rotted off, and the contents of the boxes may 
b? rubbed through the hands to separate the 
Leeds, which should then be town, sand and 
all. This will be found a much less tedious 
process when there is a large quantity of 
heps to deal with than cleaning out the seeds 
as soon as gathered, but if there are but few 
heps, it is best, perhaps, to remove their 
fleshy covering, and separate and sow the 
seeds at once. In this case the readiest 
method of proceeding is to cut off the top 
of the hep with a sharp knife, and to Bquecze 
the lower part, when most of the hard little 
achenes packed together inside will come 
out all separated, and the then hollowed 
husk may just be slit down lengthwise, and 
laid open, in order that any individuals 
adhering to the inner side may be removed 
with the point of the knife. Even if there 
are a good many heps, it will be found that 
proceeding in this way does not take longer 
than the crushing or rubbing through a sieve 
sometimes recommended, because the time is 
saved that must then be occupied in removing 
the pulp and drying the «eed, which, when 
once it has been all mixed up with the 
crushed husks, is very difficult to get dry and 
clean again. In raising seedling Briers in 
considerable numbers for stocks, it is better 
to sow the seed in drills rather than broad¬ 
cast, in order that the hoe may be easily 
worked to destroy weeds and keep the sur¬ 
face of the ground open.] 

Rose Perpetual Thalia. — This per¬ 
petual-flowering Rose is a useful variety to 
grow in a low hedge, for it always in bloom 
and the growth is compact and thick. The 
individual blossoms are fairly double, some¬ 
thing between these of Paqucrette and those 
of Anna M. de Montravcl in appearance, and 
of snowv whiteness. The trusses are pyra¬ 
midal in shape. The original Thalia was 
raised by Herr Lambert, by crossing Poly¬ 
antha simplex with the dwarf Polyantha Rc*o 
Paqucrette, and it would seem that this per¬ 
petual-flowering form had taken on much of 
the character of the pollen parent. Whether 
we shall get. a perpetual flowering race of 
Ramblers from such as Perpetual Thalia re^ 
mains to be «een ; but, judging from what I 
have observed, this seems to me very probablj 
In fact, I am inclined to think we are on the 
eve of several perpetual-flowering Ramblers. 
I have seen seedlings raised from such Ro^-s 
as Leuchtstern produce, without crossing, 
perpetual flowering progeny, which, although 
somewhat insignificant, prove that the per^ 
pet uni character i a there, only dormant, and 
probably, if these perpetual-flowering seed¬ 
lings were recrossed with the perpetual 
bloomere, we should obtain our desires. Herr 
Lambert is evidently on the right track. His 
lovely Rose Trier is evidence of this. It is a 
charming Rose, as free as a Tea-scented kind, 
and although the blossoms are not indi¬ 
vidually large, they appenr in fine clusters.— 
Rosa. 

Climbing Rose3 for walla (T. L. S.) ; -T)\trc are 
manybenutiftil Roses 1 hat would be suitable for * 
west wall, and that yield blossoms of good quality. 
A splendid deep-golden kind would be Duchess 
d-Auerstirdt, ami Another .with rich orange-yrilow 
blossoms, is Mme. Heetor Leuilliot. A Rraud white 
sort is Climbing Kaisenn Augusta \ ictoria. 
a pink, you could not surpass Climbing C aroline 
Testofft. Should you desire a red, Francois Crouse 
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ROSE MME. JULES GRAVEREAUX. 
When this Rose received one of the Nicker- 
eon cups this season as the best Tea Rose of 
recent years, some doubted the wisdom of 
that award, for it is so near to the Hybrid 
Teas in its characteristics. It is only to the 
exhibitor that such a point would he material, 
as it compels him to exhibit the Rose with 
the Tea-scented kinds, whereas its superb 
blossoms would often prove a powerful addi¬ 
tion to a box of Hybrids. For those who grow 
Roses for their beauty as garden flowers, such 
a variety as this has many claims. It is so 
vigorous and sturdy that it would succeed any¬ 
where, and it can be grown on a wall as a 
strong, free-growing bush or as a pillar or 
standard Rose. A6 a free bush will probably 
be the manner most acceptable to the 
majority of Rose lovers. The plants should 
be given a space of 3 feet from plant to plant 
if practicable. To check its exuberant 
vigour, many lift the plants each autumn, 
and replant in same or another position. In 
the spring the young growths are cut back to 
about 18 inches to 2 feet in length. 

Mme. Jules Gravereaux requires to be well 
disbudded, or the blooms will come but 


VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS-BED, MAKING. 

Would you kindly inform me through your valuable 
paper the best way to make ail Asparagus-bed—how 
and when to start? I have a good, open garden.— 
A. Turner. 

[The soil for Asparagus should be deep and 
porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched now two spits 
deep, and plenty of partially-rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road-grit, 
and leaf-mould are also excellent adjuncts to 
the soil, while sea-sand—where it is readily 
obtainable—is a most valuable addition. 
Except in very cold, retentive soils, the old 
custom of forming narrow 7 , raised beds is not 
to be recommended, but in such soils arti¬ 
ficial drainage is needful for the best results 
to be obtained. In these cases a drain of 
4-inch pipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should be 
provided, the pipes, which should lead into 
a main drain, being surfaced with cinders, 
rubble, or broken bricks, over which turves, 
and a larger amount of light materials, such 
as old lime-rubble, wood-ashes, and burnt 
refuse, should be added to keep the compost 



Rose M. Jules Gravereaux. 


second-rate. The disbudding should be done 
immediately the tiny buds are seen round the 
central one. Should this central bud appear 
to be imperfect, it should be removed, and the 
best of the others retained. The young 
growths that sprout out all lip the stems 
should also be suppressed, then really mag¬ 
nificent blooms are obtained, provided the 
plants are liberally fed with liquid-manure 
or by applications of manure to the soil in 
good time to he of service to the plants. 1 he 
colour is a lovely buff shade, with tints of 
flesh-pink. The flowers are very solid, with 
fine long buds. The reddish grow th adds no 
little beauty to the variety when seen in 
goodly numbers. It is one of the handsomest 
wall Roses one could plant for a south or west 
aspect, and for growing as a pot plant in 
pillar form it is unrivalled. 

This grand Rose was raised by Messrs. 
Soupert et Notting, and introduced in 1901, 
and its parentage is reputed to be Viscountess 
Folkestone crossed with Reve d Or. At the 
National Rose Show this summer this Rose 
was much in evidence, and it is certainly a 
Rose which every amateur should add to his 
collection, and I anyqtsite sure that when it 
flowers they will n£t be/ cUsapnoii*fd> with 
the blooms. VJ^ V 1 * 0 SA - 


porous. In planting, which is bsst done in 
April, choose a dull, moist day, for the roots 
soon suffer from exposure to the sun. The 
plants should not be placed closer than 2 feet 
from crown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
60 on become unduly crowded, and the growths 
in consequence lose their vigour. Thrce- 
year-old roots give the quickest return. In 
planting, the crowns should be kept about 
an inch below the surface and the roots care¬ 
fully spread out with a slight downward in¬ 
clination. Fine soil should then be spread 
over the roots and crowns, and pressed firmly 
down. After planting a slight mulching with 
old Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure is bene¬ 
ficial. During the first year, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the roots, 
it may be utilised for sowing Lettuces in. 
Beds 4 feet wide with two raws of plants, 
or 6 feet wide with three rows of plants, are 
convenient sizes. The beds should be kept 
well weeded, and the plants, when a foot 
high, should be staked to prevent their re¬ 
ceiving a check by being broken off by the 
wind. No heads should be cut the first year, 
and but few the second, if the beds are to 
prove a permanent success; indeed, it is 
better to refrain from cutting at all for the 
first two years and to cut but sparingly the 


third. In manuring Asparagus - beds the 
ancient custom of heaping on the beds a 
heavy mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more detri¬ 
mental than beneficial. A loose covering of 
coarse Seaweed, when it can be had, is, how¬ 
ever, advantageous. In the spring, just 
before growth commences, a dressing of fish- 
guano, followed by a light mulch of well- 
rotted manure, is useful in giving the plants 
a good start, while during the growing season 
liberal supplies of nutriment should bo 
afforded in the shape of nitrate of soda, 
kftinit, superphosphate, soot, and wood- 
ashes.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late white Turnips.— Seldom have we 
had a more rapid growth of vegetables in the 
autumn than during the present season. A 
crop that has greatly benefited is the late- 
sown white Turnips. Not only in gardens, 
but in the open fields, the difficulty of getting 
a regular plant up, owing to the drought, 
was great, but, thanks to heavy showers, 
dewy nights, and warm days, the plants have 
made such very rapid growth that the fields 
look quite full of luxuriant foliage with extra 
fine roots of the very best cooking quality. 
The more quickly Turnips grow the milder 
in flavour and more tender in flesh they are. 
The old Green-top Stone Turnip is one of the 
oldest, as well as the best of all Turnips for 
winter use.—J. G. 

Early Tomatoes. —The young fruits of a 
good, early, free-bearing kind, such as Sun¬ 
rise, that will set the fruits by the eiid of 
October, will ripen in succession till Christ¬ 
mas or later. Cuttings that were rooted at 
the end of September and grown on in pots, 
will commence bearing early in a light warm 
house. I have grown Tomatoes in 8-inch pots 
on a shelf at the hack of a lean-to forcing- 
house and trained down. In this position 
they got all the sunshine there was, and free 
ventilation; moreover, a good setting variety 
like Sunrise does not want any help in fer¬ 
tilising the blossoms. I have found cuttings 
useful for a first crop; but seedlings have 
more vigour, and, I think, are better for 
planting out in a warm house when the days 
begin to lengthen in January. If well 
nourished, Tomatoes do not want a lot of soil 
to grow in. 


Irish Potatoes. —A leading Hampshire 
gardener told me recently that he planted a 
row of own-saved Up-to-Date Potatoes in 
his garden last April, and beside it one of 
equal length and of similar sized sets of 
Irish Up-to-Date. The home sets gave 2 
bushels, the Irish sets 5 bushels—a really 
wonderful crop. That fact speaks volumes 
for the excellence of Irish seed-tubers. Last 
spring I received from Mr. Baylor Hartland, 
of Cork, tubers of four Irish varieties for 
growth in Surrey. These were:—Croom a- 
boo, a very fine, white-round, a heavy crop¬ 
per; Aril Cairn Beauty, white, with pink 
eyes, also a good cropper ; The Clacldagh, a 
large, red-round, very heavy cropper; and 
Blue Stone, a purple-skinned Potato, much 
resembling the old Jersey Blue. The general 
characteristic of the flesh of these Irish Pota¬ 
toes is that it is more solid and satisfying 
than are our white-fleshed tubers. The best, 
however, are Croom-a-boo and The Clail- 
dagh, both splendid poor man’s potatoes.— 
A. D. 


eas in October.-1 was able to gather a nice 
pods on October 22nd, and had hoped for another 
jug but 7 degs. of freet on the 25th huve put 
‘end to them for this year. The continued wet 
s of late August, and again late in r September, 
e much sgainst pod-filling, while the rough winds 
pled the haulm. Late Peas require a w^arm, 
lit Seotembcr to be of much good, which was not 
case this year. I have sometimes gathered Auto- 
t Pea na late as November 10th, but such a late 
; is exceptional.—J 

russels Sprouts.-These require plenty of 
t and air while the buttons are swelling; and. as 
IV leaves turn yellow towards the end of October, 
ie mar be taken off from the main stem without 
detriment to the forming sprouts. Always gather 
• the base first, and any plants that arc shy of 
lueing side-shoots should have the leading growth 
out to add strength to these below. Brussels 
nits are set out much too close, as a rule. A 
1 each, way is none too much space, and the 
its keep more upright than when planted but 
et apart.-J. M. 

IJDPAKlA.rUAMD&II^M 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The nights are getting 
colder, and a little fire will be required to dry 
up damp and maintain a night temperature 
of 50 degs. or so, but the fire should be 
banked up early in the morning. Do the 
watering in the morning, preferably when the 
lights can be open to let out the damp. 
Largo, highly fed Chrysanthemum blooms 
will suffer more from damp than the smaller 
flowers on bush plants. Do not crowd the 
plants, as when the air can circulate among 
them, the foliage keeps its colour better, and 
mildew is easily kept in check. Exhibitors 
are now preparing for the shows, and certain 
plants may require to be taken to a warmer 
house, to be in time for particular days. 
Dressing the flowers for exhibition is an art 
that requires skill and judgment in the ar¬ 
rangement of the petals. In this respect 
Nature can be helped and improved ; but, so 
far as the plants grown for home decoration 
are concerned, Nature may be left to finish 
i's work in. its own way. Sulphate of am¬ 
monia is a very useful stimulant to finish the 
opening blooms, but in no case should 1 oz. 
per gallon of water be exceeded ; twice a week 
will !>e often enough. All feeding should 
be discontinued when the flowers are fully 
expanded, as, although stimulants are use¬ 
ful in the development of the flowers, they 
have an injurious effect upon their keeping. 
Liquid stimulants may with advantage be 
given once a week or so to Palms and other 
fine-foliaged plants when the pots are full of 
roots. Soot-water is good for Camellias now 
opening their buds. If the Camellias arc 
planted in the borders, do not crowd them 
with other plants. Keep the atmosphere of 
the house sweet and on the side of dryness. 
A saturated atmosphere is bad for flowers, 
especially in a lower tcmjK*rature than 
50 dogs, at night. Stirring the surface of 
the beds and borders once a week or so tends 
to keep the atmosphere pure. A few good 
specimen Heaths will be attractive now, and 
if carefully watered, they will keep in health 
some time, and when the flowers fade, should 
be removed to another house, where they can 
have the usual pruning, cleaning, and train¬ 
ing to come on for another season. Chrysan¬ 
themums of late flowering varieties are 
coming on in a cool-house, but provision 
should be made for other plants to succeed 
them if the house is to be bright and attrac¬ 
tive after Christmas. Well-grown plants of 
•Solatium capsicastrum arc useful at Christ¬ 
mas. The berries of these will now be colour¬ 
ing. Mice are rather fond of the berries, but 
may be got rid of by trapping or poison. Be¬ 
gonia (Jloire de Lorraine coming into flower 
should be grouped at the warmest end. The 
plants look charming among Ferns or other 
graceful-foliaged plants. For cutting, there 
will be Tree Carnations and retarded Lilies. 

Stove. -The F ranciseeas are a charming 
gruup of winter-flowering shrubs, easily 
grown in sandv peat and loam made firm. 
The flowers are salver-shaped, and lilac in 
colour. They are of no use for cutting to fill 
vases, but when wired, they are lasting, and 
supply a colour that is not common. The 
plants should be ripened in the sunshine in 
summer, in a cool house. I have placed tli^m 
outside for a month to get perfectly ripened. 
Caladiums and Gloxinias are going to rest 
now, and will require less water. I think it 
is best to let them remain in the pots on their 
sides under the stage. Some tubers, when 
taken out of the pots, are long in starting, 
and some do not start at all. This refers 
more especially to the delicate varieties. 
Givsneras arc now coming into bloom, and 
when the flowers open, the plants may be 
taken to the conservatory for a time. Well- 
grown plants in 5-inch pots may be used on 
the dinner table for a rhnnge, or in the draw ¬ 
ing room. A constant supply of small plants 
is required for this work, and as many 
changes as possible should he provided, in¬ 
cluding a lot of small plants in thumbs for 
dotting about on the cloth fr.r a change. 

The ethics of pruning:.— In the matter of 
pruning, the average man often docs too 
much or too little. N0a?1y every cmlivated 
plant oq tree requires fcuwfgnt e 3*3litae or 
another. Pinching a }wng snoot ^Q^fopping 


a leader may in a sense be classed as pruning. 
The person who uses the knife controls the 
tree, and should influence its productiveness. 
By cutting to a bud pointing in the direction 
we want the branch to grow, the shape and 
character of the tree or bush are influenced. 
Then, again, every tree—we might almost say 
every variety of fruiting tree or plant—pos¬ 
sesses an individuality of its own, and that 
should be recognised by the pruner, and 
checked or developed to lead up to the object 
sought to be obtained. We may take it, all 
young trees require enough pruning to secure 
a good base to build tlie future upon. After¬ 
wards, we must be guided by the position and 
character of the tree. Wall-trees and other 
trained trees will be brought into subjection 
and directed in the right road to fertility, 
and no more pruning than will effect that 
should be done, bearing in mind that a tree 
suffers less by the removal of a small branch 
than a large one. A standard orchard tree, 
when started properly, requires very little 
pruning, and a bush-tree that lias been 
started on the right lines only requires thin¬ 
ning a little annually, removing the soft, 
unripe ends of the shoots, to secure the 
proj>er balance of the tree, always bearing in 
mind that if the annual progress is checked 
unduly, the tree wears out, and fruits become 
smaller. 

Orchard-house trees. As those will have 
to remain outside while the house is full of 
Chrysanthemums, the pots should be sur¬ 
rounded with long litter to shelter the roots. 
It is not likely they will require much water 
now till the trees are taken inside, but any 
dry tree should be soaked before the litter is 
used. A few' young trees for growing on may 
1)3 potted up now. Maiden trees untrained 
are cheap. 

Outdoor garden. —All beds may be cleared 
now. and filled again with spring-flowering 
plants. There is plenty of things to select 
from, including bulbs of various kinds, 
Violas and Pansies, Primulas, Polyanthuses, 
and Wallflowers. The double flowered 
Arabia forms a nice groundwork for scarlet 
Tulips. The Darwin Tulips make fine groups 
on the herbaceous borders, or along the front 
of the shrubbery, and they might remain in 
the ground for two or three years without dis¬ 
turbance ; they should then be lifted at the 
proper season, when ripe, and he replanted 
in the autumn. Narcissi may be left in the 
ground for a year or two when planted in 
masses in the wild garden or elsewhere. Cro¬ 
cuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissi may be 
planted on the lawn in a position where 
mowing can be delayed till the growth is ripe. 
They will grow under trees if the branches 
arc not near the ground. Bare places under 
trees, where Grass will not grow' may be 
planted with Ivy, pegged down at first,* and 
bulbs may be planted among the Ivy. This 
makes a charming picture. All planting 
operations can be carried out now. Some of 
the newer Lilacs, including the double- 
flowered varieties, ace worth the planter’s 
attention. Where there is room for a tree, 
plant the Weeping Birch. 

Fruit garden. —Planting may be safely 
done now. Crowded wall-trees may b; 
opened out. The trees are frequently planted 
too near each other in new' gardens to obtain 
immediate effect. This is well enough if the 
trees arc opened out when they meet. 
Nothing wears trees out like constantly 
whittling the branches when the trees meet. 
Rearrange and open out, so that each tree 
may have room for development. This is 
specially necessary in Plums and Penrs. 
Young Apricot-trees which are making rapid 
growth should be lifted, and the roofs brought 
nearer the surface. It is these rapid-growing 
trees which lose their brandies later. The 
borders in which Peaches and Apricots are 
planted should be made firm, especially when 
fresh loam has been brought in to give the 
trees a start. Bush-fruits and Raspberries 
may be planted noiv. The purchaser of 
Gooseberries will have to he careful as to the 
source of the trees. Gardeners generally 
propagate Gooseberries at home. Autumn- 
bearing Raspberries have been full of fruit, 
and are always useful. The canes will be cut 
down to the ground when the crop is 
gathered, as they bear on the young wood. 


Plant the Loganberry where there is room 
for the canes to grow'. 

Vegetable garden. —Spare frames where 
Melons and Cucumbers have been grown 
during summer, and which still retain a little 
w'armth, may be filled with small Lettuce- 
plants, and a few seeds sowui for winter forc¬ 
ing. For this work, slight hot-beds may be 
made up in January. Osborn’s Forcing or 
some other good French Bean may be started 
in pots in any warm house. We have had 
them do well on shelves in the Pine-stove or 
in Cucumber-houses, as there is not much 
danger from red-spider till the days are long 
and warm again. Globe Artichokes should 
be protected with litter. A few roots may 
be taken up and potted to come in early next 
year. Asparagus may be taken up now for 
forcing. Four-year-old roots, which have not 
been cut from, are best. Where forced As¬ 
paragus is required, roots are usually grown 
for the purpose, and a fresh plot of land sow n 
every season. Heel in all late Broccoli. 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn had better 
be lifted as they show signs of hearting, 
and be planted in a deep pit or cool-house. 
All root-crops except Parsnips and Salsafy 
should be lifted and stored. Lift Rhubarb 
and Seakale for forcing, and make up Mush¬ 
room-beds in the house. Give tepid water 
to beds in bearing. Liquid-manure may be 
given. A good soaking of nitrate of soda 
when the spawn is approaching exhaustion 
will put new life into it. A tablespoonful 
of salt to a gallon of water will have a stimu¬ 
lating effect. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden, Diary. 

November 0th. —Gooseberries and other 
bush fruits are being pruned. As we want 
good crops of fruit, plenty of young wood is 
left in, though this is done w ithout crowding, 
and not much shortening is done. This re¬ 
fers to Gooseberries and Black Currants. Red 
and White Currants are spurred in rather 
cltsely, leaving about, half an inch. Well- 
placed young shoots are left where required 
for extending the bushes. Planted a long 
row of Loganberries, to be trained to wires 
6 feet high, as they make more growth than 
Raspberries. 

November 10th. —Filled a number of boxes 
with bulbs, chiefly Narcissi of various kinds. 
Potted up a lot of Pelargoniums we wish to 
save. Planted several beds with Violas and 
other spring-flowering plants. Planted a lot 
of surplus bulbs in patches round the shrub¬ 
beries, and Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Lent 
Lilies in’scattered groups round the margins 
of lawns. Moved several large shrubs to 
fresh 6ites. Tied up Lettuces and Endives, 
and surrounded them with dry leaves. 

November 11th. —Commenced planting 
Rose6 in various positions which had been 
prepared for them. Cleaned the lawn- 
mowers and packed them away for the sea¬ 
son. Pruning is still being done, and will be 
continued as opportunity offers. Trained 
trees in early Peach-house, and top-dressed 
inside borders. Cleared out the last of the 
Tomatoes from cool houses, and filled up with 
late Chrysanthemums. 

November 12th.- Placed in cold house a lot 
of lialf-hardy plants, which have been stand¬ 
ing out during the summer. These included 
Myrtles, Agapanthus, New Zealand Flax, and 
Bays. Planted out a lot of Wallflowers in 
groups in herbaceous borders. Commenced 
to rearrange trees on Peach wall, as the trees 
are rather too crowded, and we prefer to open 
them out by removing two or three trees else¬ 
where rather than prune the branches back 
where they overlap. 

November 13th. —There is not much spare 
time at present, but when there is any. it will 
be given up to trenching and otherwise 
deepening the soil. All garden rubbish is 
passed through the fire. When the fire is 
lighted, it will be kept going by adding prim¬ 
ings and other rubbish till everything is con¬ 
verted into matter suitable for top-dreseing 
and other purposes. Small hot-beds are 
made up for’Lettuces. 

November ljth.— Mo\od Begonias nnd other 
plants to conservatory. Potted last batch of 
Spineas, All shrubs intended for forcing are 
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now in cold-houses. Potted up a few selected 
Peaches and Nectarine* to be grown on in 
pots. Chiefly early varieties, such as Hale’s 
Early Peach and Early Rivers’ Nectarine, are 
selected. Potted up a number of Roses for 
late blooming. The pots will be plunged in 
leaves in freely-ventilated pit. 


BOOKS. 


“LANDSCAPE AND GARDENS IN 
FRANCE.”* 


It is very interesting to watch the grow th of 
the natural or picturesque 6tyle of garden 
design in France, adopted avowedly from 
England, and often very well carried out. 
To escape the aridities of such gardens as the 
Grand Trianon to one of the pleasant valleys 
of France, where some of the noblest trees, 
such as the Bald Cyprers and the Kentucky 
Coffee-tree are as well grown as in their 
native land, is very refreshing. We see the 
fin-e result of such planting, when such trees 1 
were more commonly planted in gardens than 
they are now, in the valleys of the Loire and 
the Seine. Any book that would show the best 
of these effects would be a great advantage, 
but, as a matter of fact, neither in England nor 
France has this been done, and many books, 
like this, are concerned too much with details, 
sections of alleys, and little plans, that might 
be very well taught to workmen who have to 
carry them out, but do not show' us any 
beauty in a book. 

It is the same in England, or worse, 
perhaps, as one may see in the showy books, 
printed mostly on elay paper, which, although 
nominally garden books, are really builders’ 
books, showing, perhaps, half a dozen views 
of a house, including the back door and steps 
and railings. The men who do this, however 
good as photographers, are ns void of nil 
sympathy for the planted beauty of a 
country place as a nibbling goat. 
Hence the beauty which is possible in 
good garden design is rarely seen in 
their books. In this book there are not a 
few illustrations, showing the picturesque 
aspects of garden design, but—alas for the old 
French way of etching or engraving, which 
used to show these so well !—we are now 
launched into the “process” of printing pho¬ 
tographs, which show very imperfectly the 
effect of such gardens. The cuts are not 
hi ought up in the old 6ense; flatness ami 
false lights are everywhere instead, and often 
the more distant parts are stronger in colour 
than the foreground. 

One of the less pleasant details of French 
garden design is shown in this book—that is, 
excessive walks, and all made to fit in with 
a preconceived idea, and all curvilinear in 
form. An example of this may be seen in the 
illustration at page 235, which looks as if a 
child had been playing with a compass over 
the whole surface. In all good work the 
walks should follow the nature of the ground 
and the convenience of the place, and should 
never exceed what is necessary. If this is 
true in level and valley ground, it is more 
than ever so in diversified ground. In such 
ground we ought to take the lines of easiest 
gradation, and only make our walks in rela¬ 
tion to the form of the ground. In a public 
garden it may be necessary to have a multi¬ 
plicity of walks, but in a private place they 
are often an error and an eyesore. 

The dreadful art of what the French call 
Mosaic culture, which is the same as our 
“carpet-bedding,” is in full evidence here, 
spoiling very often any beauty that the garden 
may possess. There is no ancient usage to jus¬ 
tify this, which is entirely a modern ex¬ 
crescence. The word “ware” is used in this 
book for what we should call a garden. The 
simple and grand iolea of a park, as under¬ 
stood in England, appears to be unknown to 
French and American writers. 

A defect of this book, as of so many English 
books on the subject, is in showing hard lines 
of edgings to water. Many of the most beau¬ 
tiful plants of the northern world are these 
which grow in and near water, whereas in 
maJiy of the illustrations in books the 
edges are as hard London street pave¬ 


ment. So it is in Repton’s book on gar¬ 
dens, and thus we lose one uf the first 
lessons of the waterside garden. It is well 
to teach workmen how to make cement 
edgings; but what would be most instructive 
to the public would be to 6how the plant 
beauty that may arise out of such situations. 

The making of trellises is illustrated from 
the point of view called “artistic”; hut 
anything- less artistic could hardly have been 
contrived, as it is purely mechanical in con¬ 
ception and in effect. The old French house 
was often prettily trellised with rough Chest¬ 
nut sticks; but, while much attention is paid 
to this trellising, there are no illustrations 
of a much prettier and finer thing—viz., the 
pergola of southern France—one of the most 
precious things that a garden ean show, as 
on it Vines, Wistaria, and other climbing 
plants can take their natural forms. 

One thing we have often noticed in France 
is the fashion of haying a largo area r*f 
gravel round the house instead of the divi¬ 
sions that are found best in England. For 
instance, the approach side of a house, which 
is usually the cold side, may often, with great 
advantage, be screened off from the garden 
sides. In some eases, indeed, there may be a 
different effect from whichever side you see 
the house. In a country like France these hot 
areas of gravel, without any division or relief, 
are wrong in all ways. 

Much of the book is occupied with pi am 
and details of flower-show6, which have 
nothing to do with garden design. We have, 
nevertheless, seen the book with great in 
terest. There are many things in it of use to 
the beginner, and we can only hope that M. 
Vacherot and other writers on the same sub¬ 
ject will in future think more of beauty, 
which, for the reading public, is the only 
really interesting thing; and as regards the 
illustrations, which are more than numerous, 
one-fourth the number of well-selected and 
well-engraved cuts would do far more good in 
advancing the art in the eye of the public. 

The subject is a noble one, and in the plea¬ 
sant land of France, as in the British Islands, 
there are many fine examples of good land¬ 
scape gardening and of planting, which must 
always be an essential part of it. Such 
beauty has never been shown in books 
hitherto, and writers who care for the art 
should endeavour to show it well and truly. 
This is desirable not only for those who work 
in these countries, but also for those who 
practise the art in new countries, and who 
look to England and France for examples of 
good work. 


A British Fern Society.— Although the 
British Fern Society established at Kendal 
has done good service as a centre of the Bri¬ 
tish Fern cult for many years, there is no 
doubt that its purely local character mili¬ 
tates against its wider usefulness, and that 
now that our beautiful, and in many cases 
unique, British Ferns arc becoming popular, 
a society on a more extended basis is desir¬ 
able. The object of such a society should em- 
brace a periodical publication describing and 
illustrating new finds and fresh developments 
in cultural selection, and also providing such 
general data as may assist the amateur in 
growing, propagating, and acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of what is being done generally in this 
particular direction. In the United States 
there are several societies devoted to indi¬ 
genous Ferns and their varietal forms, and 
periodical publications are issued, with con¬ 
tributions from inside and outside sources, 
which are very interesting. In Great Britain 
the only periodica! issued is the brief annual 
report of the above-named society, although 
the amount of material in the British Isles 
is. from the varietal point of view, inex¬ 
haustible, the comparatively few species 
having yielded several thousand distinct 
varieties,* which are constantly being added 
to by fresh discoveries of wild “sports” or 
new developments under culture. Under 
those circumstances, the writer would be glad 
to hear on a postcard whether such a society 
is practicable on the basis of a moderate sub¬ 
scription, sufficient to cover printing and 
other expenses incidental to the programme 
indicated.—C. T. Druery, V.M.H., F.L.S., 
11, Shaa-road, Acton , London, IF. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 27th. 

There was a fine display of plants, fruits, 
andcut flowers at the usual lortnightly meeting, 
not a few of the exhibits, as, e.y., the unique 
collection of Orchids lrom Major Jlolford, 
Westonbirt, demonstrating the tact that the 
skill of the cultivator and the discerning eye 
of the artist may go hand-in-hand. 'I lie 
greatest Orchid novelty presented at this 
meeting, and which scoured a first-class cer¬ 
tificate, was a pure white form of Vanda 
coerulea, named Chnrlesworthi, a mode¬ 
rately-sized plant beaiing a good raceme of 
the flowers. It is, so far as we can remem¬ 
ber, the first occasion on which a pure white 
variety has been exhibited, and the plant 
naturally attracted attention. Other notable 
exhibits were the Carnation-s and Chrysan¬ 
themums, while the superbly-grown collec¬ 
tion of Gleichenias reflected the highest 
credit upon the cultivator. Some excellent 
dishes of Apples were seen, and many water¬ 
colour drawings of fruits and flowers were 
of considerable merit. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merst- 
ham, arranged a fine group of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums on the floor opposite the main en¬ 
trance. The group consisted of the large 
exhibition varieties in the leading sorts, also 
decorative, early-flowering, pompon, and 
single-flowered sorts. In the background 
were seen stands of flowers of such as Ethel 
Blades and Mrs. Thomson, a rich, yellow- 
flowered variety of the hybrid pompon set 
Lhat is very attractive and free flowering. 
Freda Bedford, bronzy-orange, and Fox- 
hunter, of a good, scarlet-chestnut colour, 
were nlso noted among many in this well- 
arrangod and comprehensive group. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgatc, had .a 
very fine display of perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations, Orange-trees in pots, Pernettvas of 
sorts, and other plants in variety. Of the 
first-named group such kinds as Victory, 
Robert Craig, and Britannia, among scarlet- 
flowersd varieties, Mrs. Burnett, Duchess of 
Portland, pink, and White Perfection were 
particularly fine. Some yellow-ground seed¬ 
lings of the perpetual race of Carnations also 
appeared very promising. 

The Gleichenias from Messrs. E. G. Hill 
and Son, Edmonton, were excellent in every 
way, a large group of well-grown plants con¬ 
taining representatives of all the species and 
varieties of this fine, yet rarely-seen, group 
of Ferns. The freshness and vigour of these 
by no means easily-managed plants amply 
demonstrated the fact that their cultivation 
was well understood. From Swanley, Messrs. 
II. Cannell and Sons brought a fine display of 
cut Zonal Pelargoniums, which, in the dismal 
state of the weather at the moment, made 
an exceptionally bright and cheerful display. 
Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, Surrey, had 
a varied group of earlv-flowcring Chrysan¬ 
themums, Michaelmas Daisies, and other 
plants. Messrs. Hugh I.ow and Co., En¬ 
field, staged a superb lot of Carnations, such 
as Winona, White Perfection, Beacon, Mrs. 
Burnett and others being prominent. The 
same firm also showed a collection of Apples, 
among which the examples of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, grown on heavy soil, were highly 
meritorious. 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limit ’d, 
Chelsea, 'had an excellent display of the 
winter-flowering Begonias, 6uch as B. 
elatior, B. Mrs. Ileal, B. Agatha, and B. A. 
compacta, each being represented by a well- 
flowened and imposing Ivatch of plants. 
Messrs. Veitch also staged a nice assort¬ 
ment of the single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
in pots, the well-flowered examples being not 
more than 1.V feet or 2 feet in height. A 
profusion of fruiting sprays of Pernettya 
mucronnta and its variety, P. m. alba, were 
exhibited by Mr. Kingsmill, Harrow Weald, 
in excellent condition. Berried plants, ns 
Aucubas, Skimrnias, and a variety of plants 
with variegated leafage, as Eurya latifolia, 
Euonymus, Ivies, and the like, formed a 
seasonable exhibit from Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond. The Misses Hopkins, Shepper- 
ton, and the Misses Kipping, Hutton, Essex, 
each bad a small ybfkery exhibit arranged 
with alpines. Messrs. Peed and Sons, West 
Norwood, nlso brought boxes of alpines and 
succulent plants in many kinds. 
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There were some interesting hardy plants 
from Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, these 
including many species of Crocus now in 
Cowe*!, tho very pretty Gnlnnthus Olgee, 
Saxifraga Fortune], S. eortusaafolia, botli 
white-flowered species, Tropseolum tubero¬ 
sum, Aster grnndiflorus, and a charming 
assortment of Nerines. From Edmonton, 
Messrs. H. 13. May and Sons brought a con¬ 
siderable variety of flowering plants in pots, 
Bouvardias, Carnations, Veronicas being 
especially prominent, and interspersed freely 
with Nephrolepifl and other Feme and 
Palms. 

The display of Orchids from Major Hol- 
ford, Wes ton hi rt, Glos. (gardener, Mr. 
Alexander), was one of the features of the 
show. Only very rarely have the visitors to 
these meetings beheld such an array of colour 
arranged with so much skill and taste. There 
were many superbly-flowered examples of 
Cvpripedium insigne Sanderse, C. i. Hare- 
field var., a host of beautiful Cattlevas of 
exquisite colouring, some notable plants of 
Vanda Kimballiana flowering with great 
freedom, the very pure white Cymbidium 
erythrostylum, and many more displayed to 
the best possible advantage under an arching 
canopy of the yellow blossoms of Oncidiuin 
varicosum Rogcrsi. The freshness of the 
flowers was a feature, and in every direction 
one could bestow unlimited, yet just, praise 
for a group so admirably grown and staged. 
Messrs. J. Cypher and' Sons, Cheltenham, 
Messrs. Stanley and Co., Southgate, Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. who, in addition to 
the white-flowered Vanda coerulea, had a 
lovely lot of Brasso-Cattleya Mme. Chas. 
Maron, each displayed a group of choice 
Orchids, Mr. H. Spicer, Aberdeen Park, 
Highbury, bringing a well-flowered batch of 
Cypripedium Spicerianum. 

Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Sawbridge- 
worth, had a capital assortment of Apples, 
Figs, Pears, and Plums, the Apples includ¬ 
ing a dish of the finest Cox’s Orange Pippin 
we have seen, together with excellent 
examples of Cox’s Pomona, King of Tom- 
kin’s County, superbly coloured, Chas. Ross, 
Worcester Pearmain, The Queen, and many 
more. This firm also displayed many fruit¬ 
ing Apple-trees in pots. Some good dishes of 
Apples were sent by Mr. W. H. Whiteley, 
Torquay. A large collection of Potatoes in 
the leading sorts was staged by Mr. R. W. 
Green, Wisbech. 

A complete list of awards and medals will 
be found in our advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hedycliium coronarium (Brackens).— This docs 
best when planted out, and to ensure flowering when 
grown in pots the plants must be divided from time 
to time before they get too much crowded, other¬ 
wise they do not make growth strong enough for 
flowering. They may he potted or planted out in 
rich loam, with leaf-inould and manure added, and 
when growing freely the plants inubt have abundance 
of water. Keep your plant cool and dry during the 
winter. When given a rest during the winter this 
plant flowers better than when kept in heat through¬ 
out the year. 

Destroying woodlice (For)—These are difficult 
pests to destroy. They inhabit wnlls or woodwork, be¬ 
ing found in all sorts of crevices. The best remedy, as 
a rule, is found in the liberal use of boiling water close 
to the walls where there are no roots to injure. 
They may also be trapped by laying pieces of brick, 
tile, slate, or board near their haunts, which they 
will creep under. They may also be poisoned by lay¬ 
ing pieces of Potato about, these having been pre¬ 
viously boiled in water in which some arsenic has 
been dissolved. We may say, however, that the boil¬ 
ing-water remedy is by far the best. 

Pruning Clematises (J. Berrsford ).-The varie¬ 
ties Fairy Queen and Purpurea elegans belong to the 
Lanuginosa section, and should be pruned In Feb¬ 
ruary or March, removing the weak, straggling, or 
overcrowded growths. Sir Garnet Wokeley belong.® 
to the Patens section, and should be treated in the 
same way as the Lanuginosa forms. Viticella ker 
mesina flowers on the young or summer shoots. The 
summer growth in the case of this section should be 
cut back each season as soon as the frosts have dis¬ 
figured the plants—say, in November—to within 
fi Inches of the soil, afterwards mulching the surface 
with some good manure. 

The Gladwin (Iris foetidiwlma) (A. Whyte).— 
This is the name of the plant of which you send 
berried clusters. It Is a British plant, 1 $ feet to 
2 feet high, with lead-coloured or bluish, and rarely 
yellow flowers. A variety with variegated leaves 
forme a pleasing border-pb*nt> and is an excellent 
house-plant. The common Kreen Jour. i wqrtli grow¬ 
ing In serai-wild places, ns IL?bailing corfcLrtflkeede, 
which are plentifully producer in antimm%i gaping 


capsules, art* effective. Seed*?, scattered iu semiwild 
places, will soon grow Into plants, and the plant rauy 
also he increased by division. It is happiest iu 
groups in the roughest part of the pleasure-grounds. 

Roses for south-west corner (J - L. S.).—Ot 
course, such a corner would be very hot during the 
summer, but, provided you prepare the border well, 
by deep cultivation, we should say you will be able 
to grow Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses successfully. As 
the soil is of a very heavy character, you should work 
in plenty of gritty material, such as road-scrapings, 
ashes—especially these from burnt garden refuse— 
and some burnt clay, if procurable. In the early 
summer give the soil a mulching of some well-retted 
manure, and water the plants copiously about once a 
week, with liquid-manure occasionally. The mulching 
should be renewed, if necessary. A few good sorts 
for such a position would be Mme. Hoste, Anna Olli 
vier. Lady Roberts, Souvenir de l’ierre Not ting, Mrs. 
Myles Kennedy, The Bride, Mme. Constant Soupert, 
Konigin Wilhelmina, Mumun Cochet, White Maman 
Cochct, Boadiec-a, Medea, William Sliean, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Mme. de Wattevillc. Mine. Jean Dupuy, 
Mme. Vermorel, and Jean Bucher. All of these have 
good substantial blossoms. 

Substitute for farmyard manure ( Llsmoyne ). 
— As you And a difficulty m obtaining this, you could 
use basic slag, an excellent material, working this 
into the lower soil as you prepare your beds or 
borders. Bone-meal or 1-inch hones should also be 
liberally added. By using the Slacked turf in a good 
proportion you would counteract the porous condi¬ 
tion which too much of the light soil creates. Leaf- 
soil and wood-ashes are also splendid material for 
Tea Roses, and should be well mingled with the other 
soil. Such a compound would grow good Roses' and 
you could water the plants in summer with liquid- 
manure made from guano. Soot-water is an excellent 
stimulant. You would do well to preserve the soot 
whenever you have an opportunity of doing 60 . A 
bag of this dropped into a large cask of water, and 
the plants watered with the liquid when clear would 
assist the Rases considerably if applied in May and 
June, when growth is active. This could be given 
once a week, alternating with guano-water every 
fortnight. 

Roses on their own roots (S. Whittingham).— 
There are few Roses but what will grow on their own 
roots, and with a large number of varieties they suc¬ 
ceed in the end far better than budded plants. The 
Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea. and kindred groufls are 
somewhat difficult to root unless you have a hot¬ 
bed or a greenhouse where bottom heat can he given. 
Given such conveniences, and plants with good, 
healthy growths from whence to obtain the cuttings, 
own-root plants will develop Into wonderful speci¬ 
mens in twelve months. There are not many Rose- 
growers who take up this branch, but you would, 
doubtless, be able to obtain from some of the leading 
growers good plants of most of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate, such ns Ulrieh Brunner, Charles Lefebvre, 
etc., and of many of the Hybrid Teas. These latter, 
and also the Tea-seented kinds, are usually grown in 
pots. If procured now, and kept in a cold-frame un¬ 
covered, save in bad weather, they could be planted 
out in April or May, and would make grand plants 
during the season. Most of the beautiful Rambler 
Roses can now be obtained on their own roots, and 
they are by far the best value. Although not so 
large to start with, they soon outstrip the budded 
plants. 

Yellow Roses for exhibition (Rose *).—There 
are but few yellow Roses among the Hybrid Teas 
that one can call exhibition varieties. The following 
ure as good aa you could obtain, and, although not 
strictly speaking yellow,.they have yellow or orange 
shadings: —Duchess of Portland, Instituteur Sirdey, 
Jenny Guillemot, Mme. E. Bouillet, Marquise dt* 
Binety, Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Joseph 
Hill, and Mme. Hector Leuilliot. This last is a 
climbing Rose; it may be successfully grown as a 
pillar Rose. The following are desirable kinds to be 
round in the Tea Rose sectionMme. Constant 
Soupert, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, and Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux. You should grow several of the first, 
and last of the above three varieties, for they are of 
superb quality of blossom. Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons exhibited this year a lovely yellow Rose, under 
the name of Duchess of Wellington, which will be¬ 
come a favourite, I feel sure; and this firm has re¬ 
cently obtained a gold medal for another splendid 
yellow Rose of the name of A. H. Gray. When these 
ure on the market you should obtain them. Two 
other beautiful Tea liosea with yellowish shading are 
Hugo Roller and Mrs. Dudley Cross, both of which 
produce blossoms of excellent quality. If you have 
not Lady Robert's, you should certainly obtain it, for 
it is a beautiful Tea Rose.— Rosa. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Acorns in small glasses (Patsey ).—These are 
easily grown in glasses filled with water, the only 
thing necessary being to keep the glasses filled up 
with clear rain-water into which a lump or two of j 
charcoal has been put to keep it sweet. The growth , 
of the plants so produced is fairly quick in the 


Moss and Lichen on fruit-trees ( Pear-disease ). 
-The beet remedy for Moss and Lichen on fruit-trees 
is the caustic alkali solution, which is made aa fol¬ 
lows:—If you only want a small quantity, dissolve 
\ lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add 
| lb. of commercial potash (pearlash), stir well, then 
mix both, adding enough water to make 5 gallons of 
the solution. Apply to the stems and trees with a 
syringe when the leaves have all fallen, taking care 
that the solution does not touch the hands and face 
or clothes. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. A. F. IF.—Please make your query plainer. Do 
you mean layers that have been hid down this year, 
and which are still on the parent plants, or do you 
refer to rooted, layers that have been detached from 
the plant and placed in their permanent position. If 


the layers have been permanently planted, leave 
them alone. In order to fill up in the spring any 
gaps that may occur, you can pot up a few layers 
into small pots, and stand them in a cold frame dur¬ 
ing the winter. In some parts of the north, layers 
arc called ” cuttings.” Perhaps, however, you mean 
what are properly termed “ cuttingsthat is, por¬ 
tions cut off from the plant and set out to root. 
In that case, if they are rooted’ now’• (usTyou can' 
easily ascertain), lift them, *nd pot them, and plant 
out in spring.- J. Bercsford.— We should be in¬ 

clined to leave the Roses for another year. It may 
be that the plants are dry at. the Toots, but this you 
ean easily ascertain. We should give them a heavy 
mulching of good manure, and if you find that they 
are dry, several cookings of wider through the 
manure will he beneficial.- - Mrs. Margaret Walker. 
—See reply to “ E. C. S.,‘* re " Pruning Wistaria,” in' 

our issue of October Hist, page 508.- Cheriton .—Not 

at all unusual. We have seen many such cases.- 

J. E. Bourne .—Keep the Marguerites in the green¬ 
house during the winter, and in the spring, when 
they start into growth, you can propagate very 
easily from cuttings. To keep down the green-fly, 

frequently fumigate with X.L. All.-1). M. Ross.'— 

Souvenir du Congr&s is a September Pear, and by 
gathering at varying intervals you may have it in 
use longer than Williams' Bon Chretien, which is 
really a late August and September Pear. Of course, 
a great deal depends on the district where the fruits 
are grown.— -rear-disease .—See reply to “J. L. 
Polack,” re “Cracked Pears,” and also that to "A.H. 
Waters,” rc “ Pears failing,” in our issue of Octo¬ 
ber 31st, page 608.- E. E. Moore, M. D .—It is far 

better and cheaper in every way to buy the weed¬ 
killer already prepared. Write to Joseph Bentley, 

Ltd., Barrow-on-Humber, Hull.- Wales .—We cannot 

recommend any particular make. You should con¬ 
sult our advertisement columns.- C. J . B. Hessle.— 

The fruit-trees may all he pruned as soon as the 
leaves have fallen. Your best plan will be to get 
some practical man to show you how to prune 
the various fruit-trees you mention. This is far 

better than getting the information from books.- 

IF. T. Royle .—The photograph you send represents 
the old and well known Pear-shaped Tomato, which 
is now seldom seen, having been ousted by the many 

excellent varieties we now have.- Barum .—The only 

thing we can suggest is that the soil is at fault and 
too poor. Take out a hole 3 feet wide, 2 feet deep, 
and fill with sandy loam and some rotten manure, 
replant, mulch well in the summer, and water freely 

if the weather is dry.- A Constant Reader.—See 

Issue of October 10th. page 4GG, 3rd col., in which a 
reply is given you as to treatment of Prumw Pissardi, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Miss L. Puxley.— The Scar¬ 
borough Lily (Vallota purpurea).- Miss Banks.— 

Probably leaf of deciduous Magnolia. Must have 

flowers; 2, Spirrca canescens.- Robert Earle.—1 , 

Pernettya inueronata; 2, The Partridge Berry (Gaul 

theria Shallon); 3, Andromeda floribunda.-IF. S.— 

1. Croton Van Ocrstedii: 2. Croton Laingii: 9, 
Acalypha musaiea; 10, Peperomki argyrea. When 
sending plants for name, please read our rules as to 
the number we undertake to name in any one week. 

- E. N. Longfellow.— When sending plants for 

name, please read our rub's as to the number we 
undertake to name. We must have flowers in alt 
cases' where passible in the ca.se of flowering shrubs. 

- A. B. C.— 1, A>plenium lucidum; 5, A species of 

Ficus, hut in the case of such an extensive genus as 
this, fruit is necessary to determine the name; fi, 

Fadyenia prolifera.- Col. Fetherstonhaugh. — l, 

Pieea nob ilia; 2, Picea (Abies) pectinata.- T. IF. 

Anderson.— Quereu.s ruber.- E. IF. A.—It is quite 

impossible to say wdint the plant is, unless you can 
send us specimen* of the flowers and leaves. 

Names of fruit.— T .—Cannot name from such 

poor specimens.- L. Pearce.— Pears: E. Pltmahton 

Duchess; other specimens insufficient. Kindly read 

our rules as to naming fruit.- J. McMichael.— 

Apple Alfriston.- R. J. S.— Apple Sam Young.- 

F. S. IF. S.— Pear Jersey Gratloll. Apples: 1, Tib- 
bett's Pearmain; 2, Probably Rhode Island Green¬ 
ing.-J. G. U.— Apples: 13, Probably Lemon Pip¬ 

pin, should like to see other specimens; 14, Golden 
Reinette; J5, Not recognised; 16, Wellington, syn. 

Dumelow’s Seedling.- Geo. Groves.— Pear Duchess© 

d’Angouleme.- A. E. S.— Apple Cellini.- Arthur 

Vaizey.— Apple not recognised. 


Catalogues received. — Wm. Lumley, Dawn 

Nurseries. Denville, Havant.— List of Sweet Peas. - 

Will Tnyler, Osborn Nursery, Hampton, Middlesex.— 

List of Select Fruits. -Laxton Bros.. Bedford.— Fruit- 

tree Catalogue. -Riley Scott, Station Nurseries, 

Horsham.—Li#f* of Hardy Perennial Flowering-plants 
and Alpine and Roek-plants, t ruit-tre.es, Roses, Orna¬ 
mental-trees, Shrubs, and Conifers. -Miss Alice M. 

Smith, The Bungalow, Bnrnham, Bognor, Sussex.— 
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VEGETABLES. 

l’ARSLEY IN WINTER. 

Parsley suffers more from the inclement 
winter weather than any green crop. Lettuce 
excepted. For this reason the market value 
of an acre or two of it can never be calcu¬ 
lated. In a mild season it is often scarcely 
worth marketing, whilst in a time when 
drenching rains are quickly followed by hard 
frosts, the leaves rot so rapidly that in the 
course of a week or two a fine breadth of 
Parsley becomes a semi-rotten mass, from 
which it is difficult to gather a good sample. 
The best years for growers of Parsley are 
when the winter is sufficiently severe to 
cripple the plants without too severely in¬ 
juring them. This diminishes the supply, 
and prices are, consequently, sufficiently high 
to pay for gathering. Generally speaking. 
Parsley growers for profit take no special 
pains to protect their crops against the ad¬ 
verse influences of winter, but in some cases 
the crops are arranged in a manner which 
allows of easily protecting them with litter, 
and there can be no doubt, seeing the high 
prices that Parsley makes in a hard winter, 
that, taking an average of the seasons, 
the extra expense that protection involves is 
amply repaid. In private gardens, Parsley 
intended for winter use should be sown in 
the driest position that can be chosen. Much 
of the damage that severe weather inflicts is 
due to stagnant moisture at the roots and 
round the crowns. Dry frests, even when 
severe, do not injure half so much as a less 
amount of cold that is immediately preceded 
by heavy rains. Nothing ruins the Parsley 
crop so quickly as melting snow that is 
caught by hard frost before it can pass away 
from the base of the plants. Another im¬ 
portant point is allowing each plant suffi¬ 
cient room to admit of a free circulation of 
air round it, not only when in full growth, 
but during the winter months. The thick 
mass of foliage that often distinguishes the 
Parsley-bed is far from being the best way 
of growing it, for winter use at least. When 
the plants grow into each other, they hold so 
much moisture that they cannot resist the 
combined influence of wet and cold ; but if 
they stand clear of each other, they have 
much greater powers of endurance. Not only 
does superfluous moisture pass away more 
quickly, but the whole plant is hardier, by 
reason of perfect exposure to sun and air 
through the autumn, and is, therefore, in a 
better condition to resist the vicissitudes of 
winter. A border fronting the south, and if 
with a little slope so much the better, is cer¬ 
tainly the most favourable position for 
Parsley that is intended for winter use. 

The only certain way of ensuring a supply 
of this vegetable in the winter season is to 
afford it protection of son^e kind, and this 
may be effected eithei/ by /taking < tipi , the 
plants and putting theiAuuJ^ g.seyqrlAl¬ 


tering them in some way as they stand. 
Some stout stakes driven in back and front 
and boards nailed to them will form u frame¬ 
work sufficiently strong to carry any old 
lights that may be at disposal for covering 
with. If there are no glass lights at liberty, 
as, indeed, is frequently the case, a very 
good substitute for them can be made out of 
boards. Ordinary feather-edge boards will 
do very well nailed together so that they over¬ 
lap, with some stout crcss-pieces to keep 
them from twisting. These put on at night 
in cold or very rainy weather, but kept off 
in a mild time, will alono suffice to ensure 
a supply of good Parsley in the event of 
winter weather. Where there is space at 
command in orchard-houses and vineries 
where the Grapes have teen cut, or any cool 
structure, the plants may be taken up about 
the middle of October and be put into boxes 
or la v ge pots. In this way the very best Pars¬ 
ley is to be had in winter, as damp can be 
kept off much better in a well-ventilated 
house than in the more confined space of 
frames. Those who need really good Parsley 
for garnishing should grow plants of the best 
strains especially for this purpose. 

It is indispensable that the plants get a 
long season of growth. The beginning of 
Marcli is none too soon to sow, and in toler¬ 
ably light ground, only hard frost will stand 
in the way of sowing at that time. The 
ground for Parsley should be deeply dug and 
well manured, for it sends its fleshy roots 
deep into the soil. 


HOW TO USE MANURES. 

V.— Potash. 

The last of the three important manurial 
elements which we have to consider is potash, 
and, in a way, it is, perhaps, the least im¬ 
portant. Not that it is less necessary for 
plant nourishment than nitrogen or phos¬ 
phates, but because on most garden soils ii 
has less often to b3 supplied artificially. 
Soils which have for years been dressed with 
farmyard manure generally contain enough 
potash. Land with any clay in its composi¬ 
tion is also usually rich enough in potash, 
which is constantly being liberated by the 
action of carbonic acid gas dissolved in the 
soil water, by the help of lime, and by the 
action of alkaline manures, such as nitrate 
of soda. This potash is sometimes locked up 
in the undesirable form of insoluble salts, in 
which state it is not available for plants, but 
a dressing of lime is all that is necessary to 
alter this, and set free enough cf the potash 
for the plants’ needs in the form of carbonate 
of potash. This, then, is one reason why 
clay land and rich old garden soils arc so 
much benefited by a dressing of lime. The 
soils in which potash is most likely to be 
deficient are those of a sandy, peaty, or lime¬ 
stone nature. On these a dressing of potash 
will often have excellent results—indeed, it 
may be just the ingredient wanting for the 


production of -good crops. Thus it will be 
seen that the need for potash manuring is 
very largely a question of the nature of the 
soil. On a heavy soil, particularly if of a 
clayey nature, the application of a potash fer¬ 
tiliser may have little or no effect, whilst on a 
light soil it may give surprising results. This 
suggests the necessity for individual experi¬ 
ment, which, after all, is the only sure guide 
to the use of all manures. Gardeners may 
be well advised to try the effect of a dress¬ 
ing of a potash manure on their land, which 
will soon decide for them the question of 
whether added potash is needed or not. 

The special function of potash is to improve 
the quality of crops. Without it assimilation 
cannot go on, and carbo-hydrates are not 
formed. It, therefore, improves the flavour 
of fruits and vegetables, particularly of sugar- 
producing subjects, such as Vines and fruit- 
trees. In fact, fruit of the highest quality, 
as regards flavour and colour, cannot be pro¬ 
duced unless potash is available. Potatoes 
and Beetroot amongst vegetables are much 
benefited by potash. Besides improving the 
quality, it renders the foliage of crops less 
liable to the attacks of fungoid diseases. This 
has frequently been noticed in regard to 
Potato disease. The foliage is rendered more 
robust, and, consequently, remains green 
longer, which is a decided advantage in sandy 
soils, Avhere it is apt to die down soon and 
shorten the life of the crop, though in other 
cases it may be a disadvantage. To the 
farmer one of the most important advantages 
of potash manuring is its marked effect in 
encouraging Clovers and finer Grasses in 
Grass land—improving the quality of the 
herbage, in fact—and this point may not be 
without its value to gardeners as well. 

The sources of potash used at the present 
day all come from natural deposits of potash 
salts in Germany. Kainit is the cheapest 
and most largely used. It is a crude and im¬ 
pure salt, owing its fertilising value to the 
sulphate of potash, which forms about a 
quarter of its bulk. The impurities consist 
chiefly of common salt, sulphate of magnesia, 
and chloride of magnesia. Because of thes? 
impurities it is essential that kainit should 
be applied in the autumn, so that all the im¬ 
purities may be washed out and the potash 
left pure and available for the use of plants 
by the following spring. Its application in 
spring is not infrequently advised, but it. is a 
mistake, because it is not sufficiently quick¬ 
acting for the crops to obtain the full benefit 
from it during their season of growth. 
Kainit should, therefore, be considered 
strictly as a manure to apply in autumn, or 
not later than January. For this purpose 
there is no more economical source of potash. 
The usual dressing is 4 cwt. per acre, or 
about 1£ oz. per square yard. 

The other potash salts used as manures are 
sulphate and muriate of potash. These are 
much purer than kainit, and considerably 
more expensive, weight for weight; but as 
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only ft quarter of the dressing is required to 
yield the same amount of potash, the differ¬ 
ence in cost is not so great as appears at first 
eight. The great advantage of these two 
manures is that they can be applied in 
spring, when one or other of them is often 
included in a mixture of artificials given at 
sowing-time, though there can be no doubt 
that the earlier they can be given the better. 
There is no fear of potash washing out of the 
soil like nitrates. Sulphate of potash seems 
to be generally preferred of the two, though 
there is really little difference in their action. 
Some Potato growers prefer muriate, and it 
is the cheaper at the present time. An 
average dressing is 1 cwt. per acre, or about 
£ oz. p:r square yard. 

It should be mentioned that wood-ashes, 
so largely used by gardeners, are chiefly a 
potassie manure, though their mechanical 
action is also important. E. M. B. 


SAVING OWN SEEDS. 

There may be cases, such as getting posses¬ 
sion of some plant or stock, or crop new or 
rare or not readily obtainable in commerce, 
when it is desirable to save own seed. But in 
such case the full energies of the plants 
should be devoted to such production, as is 
the case in seed farms, where seed raising is 
the special object. Gathering the earlier and 
stronger flowers is bad practice, as it leaves 
the weaker blooms to produce the seed, the 
powers of the plants being partially ex¬ 
hausted. Seed-growing, saving, drying, and 
cleaning are distinct and very important hor¬ 
ticultural work, and to do these things suc¬ 
cessfully, needs material experience. Still, 
even more experience is needed in selecting 
the best of plants, or of strains, to secure im¬ 
proved stocks. There is always, even with 
the finest created stocks, a tendency to revert, 
and if the tendency be left unchecked, in a 
short time the stock has greatly deteriorated. 
High-class seedsmen employ experts to go 
over all their seed-producing stocks, not only 
to specially mark anything that promises im¬ 
provement, but also to pull out anything that 
shows a tendency to reversion. This, of 
course, entails expense, and that accounts for 
the difference between seeds that are dear 
and these that are cheap. It is not so much 
the cast of the producing and cleaning of 
seeds that has to be paid for as the expense 
incurred in keeping the stock pure and high- 
class. All the same, most ordinary garden 
seeds—flower or vegetable—are cheap. Cost 
is often more the result of careless or too 
thick sow ing than of anything else. Failures 
in inducing growth follow more from ignor¬ 
ance of how to sow seeds and treat them to 
ensure successful results than from any in¬ 
herent defect in the seeds. Our seedsmen 
merit all praise for the efforts they make to 
supply customers with good growing stock. 


HOW TO BLANCH CARDOONS. 
There are many varieties of Cardoons, but 
it is intended only to deal here with the three 
best, which can, with proper care, be made 
to last from the autumn of one year until 
the middle of the ensuing spring. The three 
I shall montion (writes M. Portrat, in Le 
Jardin ) are (1) Blanc d’Ivoire, which is an 
autumn kind only; (2) Plein merine, and (3) 
Epineaux de Tours, the last a very prickly 
sort, and which stands the winter best of nil. 

About the first week of September the 
blanching of the early kinds is taken in 
hand. The operation is performed in the 
following wav : First, take a piece of twine, 
or. better still, a wisp of straw, as less likely 
to injure the plant. Gather up the leaves of 
a plant, and tie them together at the middle, 
but not too tightly. Cut. away all yellow or 
damaged leaves, and place two more lies 
round the plant, one midway between the 
first tie and the soil, and the other midway 
between the first tic and the tops of the 
leaves. The lowest should bo tied fairly 
tight, and the uppermost only very loosely. 
With a spade or hoc earth up the plants as 
high as the lowest tie; this will enable them 
to resist the wind, and is of great assistance 
in blanching. Tk6"Tyiiu| ui> ofl the later 
varieties is donelas j ^bf c 4raf\[)ed, but 
takes place before the first wd np of October. 


In the case of Epineaux do Tours, a prickly 
variety, certain precautions will be neces¬ 
sary to protect the hands of the operators. 
Thus, take two round sticks of moderate 
thickness (or two bamboo sticks), 7 feet to 
8 foot long, and attach them together with a 
rope l.J feet long, tied about 2 feet from the 
end. The work will require two people to 
do it. One takes hold of the two sticks at 
the ends nearest the attachment, and, using 
them as handles, pushes the instrument under 
the leaves on cither side of the plant along 
the ground until the rope almost touches the 
plants. The assistant then lifts the two 
ends, and places a small round stick, about 
2 £ feet long, across the two long sticks, 
pushes it with his foot slightly, lifting it 
until the leaves of the plant are forced on to 
the attachment. He then crosses the two 
long sticks, whilst raising them to the re¬ 
quired height., which is about two-thirds 
that of the plant, and, once in position, he 
holds the whole in place whilst his assistant 
quits his hold in order to adjust the necessary 
attachments. Then earth up as before. 

Twelve to fifteen days before using the 
Cardcon Blanc d’Ivoire, and twenty to 
twenty - five in the case of the other 
varieties, the attachments should be 
examined, and made tighter. Then sur¬ 
round the plants with straw and old mats, 
to keep the daylight out. Keep these cover¬ 
ings in place with ties, but leave the tops 
open. Place every night, and also when it is 
raining, some old mats on top to keep the 
wet out. So covered, the Cardoons can stand 
three or four degrees of frost, but not more. 
The late varieties must be lifted early in 
November and planted again 2 feet apart 
in a clean and light house where they can 
be blanched as required. With care they can 
be kept until April of the following year, and 
thus furnish a supply of good, fresh vege¬ 
tables alL the winter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring garden.— My garden is nearly 1 acre 
in extent, and elope? sharply to the south and west. 
Soil, stiff and heavy; clay subsoil. The land (woe¬ 
fully neglected for many years) has been worked and 
cleaned incessantly since I took it over three years 
ago, and has been twice trenched 3 feet deep. For 
manure, it has had 35 tons from a stable where the 
horses are corn fed and bedded down with peat. It has 
also had some thirty to forty cartloads of leaves. My 
fruit and vegetable crops arc good, but not so good 
ns I expect. This month (October) I have put on a 
ton of fresh, unslaked lime. IIow shall I proceed? 
Shall 1 put on basic slag in January or shall 1 mulch 
with cow-manure next summer and use'basic slag in 
the autumn? 1 shall be very grateful for your ad¬ 
vice.—C. R. Moss. 

[Your garden soil seems to have been ex¬ 
ceptionally well dressed with manure, and 
unle.fi drained hard of all plant food ele¬ 
ments previously to your taking to it, should 
be amply rich to carry good crops next sea¬ 
son without adding more animal manure. 
No doubt the land, being stiff and of a heavy 
texture, you have done well to give it a 
liberal dressing of lime. If you have that 
now 6pread over the ground, get it dug in at 
once, before the purifying properties of the 
lime are wasted. You might apply basic 
slag. 6 lb. per rod area, to the land early 
next year, and have it forked in, as it be¬ 
comes soluble slowly. Also give to the young 
crop*? when fairly well up a dressing of finely 
crushed sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
3 lb. per rod, and well dig that in. Cow- 
manure is very good for light, porous, warm 
soil, but not for stiff land such as yours. 
Always through the summer, as crops grow, 
keep the surface very loose and open by con¬ 
stantly using the hoe. A hard-baked surface 
excludes air, and does great harm.] 

Diseased Potatoes.— I enclose a Potato. Would 
you kindly tell mo if it is affected with the ordinary 
Potato-disease? I had a very heavy crop this year 
in the garden, and when lifted, at the end of Septem¬ 
ber. they showed no sign of disease on leaf or tuber. 
Within the last few weeks they have all gone bad. 
like the enclosed tuber. 1 obtain some fresh seed 
from a good grower every year, and change the 
ground every year. The small tubers kept for next 
year's seed, so far, have hardly any bad ones among 
them; but they have already sprouted. Would you 
kindly advise me as to the best method of keeping 
secd-Potatoes, and could I safely u:e any of this 
year’s seed next spring?—H. M. 

[The Potato-tuber sent was badly affected 
with the ordinary form of Potato disease, 
a trouble that seems to be very prevalent 
this year, arising, no doubt, from the un- 
iwAial rainfalls during the autumn. While 


we have had a fine summer, it has not been 
a really good one for Potatoes. It m, un¬ 
happily. not unusual to find tubers that, 
when lifted, seem to bo quite sound, yet, 
after they have been a short time stored, 
and, no doubt, in bulk have partially heated, 
show the disease through their skins, the 
warmth having induced the spores in the flesh 
of the tubers to spread. When Potatoes are 
stored in bulk, it is a good plan to dust them 
freely in layers with fresh ground lime, 
as that absorbs moisture. Small tubers are 
always less diseased than larger ones, as the 
latter contain more moisture. If you wish 
to do so, you can safely use some of the pre¬ 
sent season’s tubers, as, ere you want to 
plant next spring, any that are diseased cun 
be taken out and thrown away, and what are 
sound will make good growth. If you could 
got sliallow r wood boxes, 4 inches deep inside, 
and would set your selected seed-tubers, 
these about 3 ozs. each, close together, the 
bud end upward, and keep them in quite a 
cool, but not a too dry place, free from frost, 
and in ample light, you should have fine, 
healthy seed to plant. If sprouts on seed 
Potatoes grow' in darkness, these have to be 
rubbed off, and the strength of the tubers 
greatly exhausted. All the same, it would 
be w'ise to purchase some fresh seed, and, of 
course, plant in fresh ground, which has hud 
a good dressing of lime forked into it.] 

Creen Indian Corn.— The excellent illustra¬ 
tion of a cob of Maize, or Indian Corn, page 
497, will, doubtless, cause many readers to 
try their hand at growing what really is an 
excellent vegetable, but not at present known 
to any great number—in fact, it is only those 
who have travelled in hot countries that seem 
to know’ how to cook the cobs. I have grown 
a limited quantity this year, and find that the 
cobs sell readily to the sea faring population, 
and I feel sure it is one of the things for which 
there would soon be a constant and regularly 
increasing demand if there were a regular 
supply. At present it i<s looked on as a 
curiosity rather than as a delicate and nutri¬ 
tious vegetable. It is of easy culture. The 
seed should be sown in pots or boxes in March 
and the seedlings planted out in April, in 
goed, rich soil, in rows 3 feet apart. Unless 
grown strongly, the cofcs do not set freely, 
or swell up to full size. Very little attention 
is needed during summer, except keeping the 
soil clean and frequently stirred, feeding 
liberally with liquid-manure. There is no 
need to go to America for seed, as some of the 
wholesale seedsmen in Covent Garden make 
a specialty of all the varieties mentioned by 
“It.” I have no doubt that we on the south 
coast have a great advantage as regards tem¬ 
perature and the amount of direct sunshine 
over more inland counties ; but when there is 
a demand it could, doubtlets, be met by for¬ 
warding the young seedlings under glass be¬ 
fore planting out. Above all, one should get 
the dwarf extra early sorts, such as The Cory, 
or Golden Bantam, as they are superior in 
every way for garden culture, to the ordinary 
Maize of commerce.—J. G., Gosport. 

Autumn Giant Cauliflower.— I have had 
much finer heads than those I am now cut¬ 
ting ; in fact, I do not remember having 6uch 
an inferior lot, so many being deformed and 
quite useless. It may be owing to the rather 
wet season of last year, which must have in¬ 
terfered with seed-saving. Jt is to be hoped 
iater batches of plants will turn out better, 
because usually this is the one Cauliflower to 
be depended on. True, the plants received 
rather a check when the weather was so hot 
and dry ; nevertheless, heads produced dur¬ 
ing the month of October ought to be good, 
so I am inclined to think the strain must 
be poor. Devonian. 

Winter Cucumbers.— A night temperature 
of G5 degs., with a comfortable bottom heat, 
will suffice if we wish the plants to bear 
steadily, and continue in health. The knife 
should not be used, except to cut the fruits. 
All the pruning required can be done with 
the linger and thumb. If the syringe is used, 
the water should be soft and of the same tem¬ 
perature as the house; but in dull weather 
atmospheric moisture can he supplied by 
damping the floors. Frequent top-dressings of 
warm soil will be byneKcial, and tend to keep 
the air of the house pure. 
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avoided, but for Apples. Plums, and Black 
Currants heavy land is better than a light 
soil, and a thin top soil over chalk or almost 
barren sand is particularly to he avoided. 
Unless the land is quite free from superfluous 
water in the winter or other rainy periods of 
other portions of the year, draining is 
essential to the healthy growth of Apples, 
Plums, or Gooseberries; but Black Currants 
flourish in soil too wet for other kinds of 
fruit. To plant the fruit last named, indeed, 
on a sandy soil or other land liable to suffer 
in dry weather can lead only to disappoint¬ 
ment. It is advisable to plant fruit-trees after 
a heavily-manured crop, such as Potatoes, in 
which case no manuring before or at the 
time of planting is desirable. After an ex¬ 
hausting crop, such as Wheat, however, un¬ 
less the land is naturally rich, a moderate 
dressing of farmyard manure is desirable. 
Very important is the supply of lime to land 
deficient of that ingredient, and, in my 
opinion, particularly where the soil is heavy, 
it is best to apply it in the form of chalk, 
10 tons to 14 tons per acre. At many lime 
works small chalk can be obtained free of 
charge by anyone who will cart it away. 

After the surface cultivation of the land, 
as soon as the crop of the season is cleared 
off, the field for fruit should be ploughed 
and sub-soiled to the depth of nt least 
18 inches, or steam cultivated to that depth 
in two operations, the second crossing the 
first. A depth of 2 feet is commonly recom¬ 
mended, but it is difficult to obtain in plough¬ 
ing and sub-soiling, and, so far as my own 
experience goes, the attempt of the steam cul¬ 
tivator to stir up the soil to that depth in 
the second operation results in getting down 
only about 18 inches or 20 inches. As the 
principal object of sub-soiling is to break up 
the hard pan just below’ the surface soil, as 
a security against injury from drought, as 
well as to promote the down drainage of 
water, a depth of 18 inches may probably be 
regarded as sufficient, especially as it is de¬ 
sirable to encourage the roots of trees to feed 
in the more fertile top soil, and not to run 
down deeply into the subsoil. On small 
holdings digging in the form known ns “bas¬ 
tard trenching, ’ so as to keep the bottom 
soil below, is advisable. It would be so in a 
large field also if it were not that the expense 
would be excessive. 

Unless the site has the advantage of 
natural shelter against the prevailing wind, 
as well as against the north, the planting of 
shelter-trees is necessary. When plans can 
be made in advance, it is highly advantageous 
to plant shelter-trees, and bushes also, unless 
there is a fence that can be trained to a good 
height two or three years before the fruit- 
trees and bushes are planted. As fruit should 
be grown on high levels rather than on low 
ground, as a security against the greatest 
severity of frost, it Is seldom that sufficient 
natural shelter is to be found. Where strong 
gales are common, a single row of shelter- 
trees is not sufficient in the direction from 
w r hich the gales are usual, which is the south¬ 
west, in the southern half of England, at 
least. On that side of the field, therefore, 
a belt of trees is desirable in three rows, at 
least one of which should be evergreen. The 
best evergreen for rapid and dense growth is 
Cupressus macrorarpa, but it is liable to be 
killed by frost in the colder parts of the 
country, and anywhere its great fault is lia¬ 
bility to be blown down. If planted nt all, it 
needs to be topped annually for at least six 
years, until it has acquired a thoroughly 
strong root-hold. Cupressus Lawsoniana, or 
the Austrian Pine, is usually preferred, on 
account of the drawback to the use of C. 
macrocarpa just mentioned, but neither is 
anywhere near it in rapidity or denseness of 
growth. A good triple belt would be one of 
Cupressus or Austrian Pine outside, Cana¬ 
dian Poplar next, and Damson inside. Dam¬ 
sons hardlv pay for growing as fruiting-trees, 
but still thev bring in something, especially 
when the variety is a good one, such as King 
of the Damsons. In connection with shelter- 
trees, a warning may be given against setting 
out any that have not been transplanted, or, 
at least, anv of the evergreens. I have-known 
Austrian Pines purchased at a very low 
price,-and: fine young trees, npart from the 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE MUSCAT CHAMPION. 

The handsome-looking Grape of which we 
now give an illustration is not often met with, 
and its inclusion in the collection of Grapes 
exhibited by the Royal Horticultural Society 
recently afforded an opportunity for many 
to see it for the first time. It must not be 
imagined that it is a new Grape, for it was 
raised as long ago as 1858 or thereabouts by 
Mr. Melville, bead gardener to Lord Rose¬ 
bery, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, who ob¬ 
tained it by crossing Mill Hill Hambro with 
Canon Hall Muscat. It is a strong-growing 
variety, but, on account of its being a rather 
shy fruiter and setter, is not generally 
grown, otherwise its merits are of a high 
order. A6 our figure plainly denotes, the 
bunches are of medium size, rather broad 


that of Cox’s Orange Pippin. Grown as an 
espalier, it has proved very fruitful, the 
branches quickly becoming furnished with 
fruiting spurs.—G. P. K. 


THE PLANTING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
Land and its Preparation. 

The preparation of the land should be in 
progress now, as the best time, provided the 
weather is suitable, to begin planting is as 
early in November after the fall of the leaf as 
is practicable, although it may be carried on 
whenever the land is in fair condition up to 
the end of March. The first consideration is 
security for the improvement contemplated, 
either through the ownership of the land to 
be planted, or under the Market Gardeners’ 
Act, or corresponding terms arranged by 
private contract, except where the Evesham 
custom prevails, that being preferable to the 


Grape Muscat Champion. 


across the shoulders, and bluntly pointed. 
The handsome berries are very large in size, 
round in shape, and have a thin, tender skin 
of a peculiar reddish-black colour. The fla¬ 
vour is rich, and distinctly that of a true 
Muscat. By reason of the skin being so thin, 
it is a Grape that will not keep for any length 
of time after it becomes ripe, consequently it 
should be grown with the summer and early 
autumn ripening varieties only. 


Apple James Crleve.— This Apple has 
proved most satisfactory this season, and 
never lias the flavour been more highly de¬ 
veloped. The fruits were clean, of good 
size, without being unduly large, and the 
colouring very beautiful and attractive. 
There are two features in connection with 
this Apple which will commend it to a great 
number of those wkfPjyrefer to eatlthis fruit 
in a raw state. an^ftlj^t)? ii Aro|fl^tender 
flesh and its high flimrur, whicl^r^ similar to 


Act or any other arrangement with which I 
am acquainted. Presumably the county 
councils will allow small holders to come 
under the Act, unless the owners of the land 
they hire put a bar upon its adoption as a 
condition of letting. 

It has frequently been stated that fruit, 
will flourish moderately on any soil 
which will grow Wheat and Mangolds well. 
That is true, no doubt, although when an in¬ 
tending grower is free to go where he pleases 
in search of a site, it would answer his pur¬ 
pose well to start on some of the recognised 
fruit soils which are to be found in lnrge or 
small districts in most of the English 
counties. The soil makes a vast difference to 
the well-doing of fruit-trees and bushes, and 
no amount of manuring will induce them to 
grow and crop ns well in an unsuitable soil as 
they will on the best fruit land of Kent, the 
Midlands, and some parts of the west of 
England. A rank clay is always to be 
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scantiness o! their root formation, to fail en¬ 
tirely when planted out without being first 
transplanted. For lower shelter than that 
provided by trees when they grow up to a 
good height, an ordinary field wedge usually 
suffices, if kept brushed, so that it does not 
get thin at the bottom. But gappy hedges 
should be filled up with a quickly-growing 
shrub, such as the Myrobclla. Of course, a 
good White Thorn hedge is the best protec¬ 
tion against thieves for a roadside field, if 
regularly brushed, but allowed gradually to 
grow to a height of 6 feet. 

With respect to aspect, a slope towards the 
south or south-east is to be preferred, while 
the south-west, conies third in order of choice, 
provided that the field is well sheltered 
against gales. But successful plantations are 
often to be seen with less favourable aspects. 
—Examiner, in The Field. 

CIDER ORCHARDS. 

The general revival of interest in cider-mak¬ 
ing suggests that a leaflet dealing with the 
planting of cider orchards- a somewhat 
neglected question—and the selection of suit¬ 
able varieties, would prove useful to a wide 
circle of growers. Many orchards which are 
being planted are stocked with varieties re¬ 
puted to be useful for cider purposes, and of 
vigorous growth, without any regard being 
paid to suitable proportions of each kind and 
similar points of importance from the vintage 
point of view. The following advice, issued 
by the Board of Agriculture, deals briefly 
and practically with these important ques¬ 
tions : — 

Necessity for planting fresh or¬ 
chards. —The future welfare of the industry 
chiefly depends upon a large increase in the 
planting of fresh orchards during the course 
of the next few years. Probably, the ma¬ 
jority of existing orchards have long passed 
their best days, and are now dying out; and 
few are being planted to fill their jilaces. In 
unfavourable seasons the supply of fruit is 
by no means equal to the demand, with the 
result that prices are high, and it is difficult 
to manufacture pure cider at a reasonable 
profit. The present state of affairs points to 
a regular and more serious shortage of cider 
fruit within a few years, and this, unless 
something be done, means a decline of the 
industry from the position it now occupies. 
The matter is so serious that it cannot be 
too forcibly impressed upon those interested 
that fresh orchards must be planted, if a 
suitable supply of fruit is to be maintained. 
The number of young orchards is small, and 
inquiries 6liow that the demand for young 
trees is still limited. It is, indeed, stated 
that ill many nurseries, where cider-trees 
were formerly extensively raised, their pro¬ 
pagation has been given up in consequence 
of the lack of demand. 

Characteristics of a cider orchard.— 
Since it is of importance that fresh orchards 
should be planted, and since there are indi¬ 
cations in some quarters that the need is be¬ 
ginning to be recognised, it may be oppor¬ 
tune to consider what the essential character¬ 
istics of a good cider orchard should be from 
the cider-maker’s point of view. The general 
arrangement and the selection of varieties 
for a vintage orchard are matters which in¬ 
volve questions of some complexity, quite dis¬ 
tinct from those met with in connection with 
the laying out of orchards for market pur¬ 
poses. It must be borne in mind that the 
value of an orchard for vintage purposes is 
determined by the quality of the cider which 
can bo made from its produce; and the 
quality is primarily determined by the kinds 
of fruit and the relative proportions of the 
throe main types of cider fruit—viz., sharp, 
sweet, and bitter-sweet Apples. The sug¬ 
gestions here made for the construction of a 
eider orchard have been based to some extent 
upon the general experience of cider-fruit 
growers, and are supported by the results of 
experimental work which has been carried 
on at the National Fruit and Cider Institute. 

Selection of a site. —An important point 
to be remembered is that the more the fruit 
is exposed to the sun the better is the 
quality of the cider. The situation should, 
therefore, be such that the trees can catch 
the maximum amount /fFBirqct sunlight. A 
slope facing to the 6( \th| out^jk|^ is, 


perhaps, best. Cider-makers with extensive 
experience agree that the best and most full- 
bodied ciders are made from fruit grown on 
a heavy soil, especially a stiff loam with 
clay subsoil. 

Methods of planting.— The methods of 
planting, the distance of the trees from one 
another, and their general treatment do not 
differ materially from those suitable for Apple 
orchards in general, details of which will be 
found in Leaflet No. 134 (“Apple Culture”). 

It is, however, customary in the West of 
England to allow cider orchards to become 
grassed over, even if, as is the rule, they are 
not originally started on Grass land. The 
fruit, which is commonly gathered by being 
shaken off the trees on to the Grass, can 
thus be obtained in a reasonably clean condi¬ 
tion, and free from adherent soil. 

Arrangement according to varieties. 
—Mixed orchards are unsatisfactory. The 
special feature of a vintage orchard should 
lie in the selection and arrangement of the 
varieties of the fruit. Many existing 
orchards are composed of a very large num¬ 
ber of varieties, with but few trees of a kind, 
somo orchards consisting mainly of sharp 
fruit, and others of sweet or bitter-sweet 
sorts. Cider made from the produce of any 
one of such orchards may be of inferior 
quality on account of the predominance of 
one or the other type. To obtain the best 
results, it is necessary to blend the fruit 
with fruit of the types which are deficient, 
obtained from other orchards, or to utilise 
only a portion of the fruit of the predomi¬ 
nating type. Other drawbacks of these mis¬ 
cellaneous orchards are:—(1) All the varie¬ 
ties do not ripen at the same time, the frnit- 
gathering season in a single orchard thus be¬ 
ing spread over, probably, the whole cider¬ 
making season from September to December, 
while the orchard is not available for graz¬ 
ing purposes during that period. (2) The 
tendency is to gather varieties before they 
are properly ripened, in order to get the 
orchard cleared of fruit. (3) In gathering, 
the task of keeping different varieties 
separate is difficult, if not impossible. (4) 
There is not a sufficiently large quantity of 
any of the varieties to enable cider of a 
regular standard to be made; and (5) the 
number of varieties utilised for cider pur¬ 
poses is so large that it is impossible to be¬ 
come properly acquainted with the vintage 
qualities of more than a few sorts, control of 
the quality of the product being thus practi¬ 
cally impossible. 

General arrangement. — There are 
clearly, then, the following points regarding 
the general arrangement of the orchards 
which might with advantage be adopted: — 
(a) The varieties having different ripening 
periods should be separated into distinct 
orchards. There should be at least three 
classes of orchards : —(1) Early, containing 
varieties ripening from September to the 
end of October; (2) mid-season, containing 
varieties ripening from the end of October 
to the end of November ; and (3) late, con¬ 
taining varieties ripening in December and 
l later. The advantages of such a system are 
i obvious, (b) The number of varieties should 

• be restricted, but relatively large numbers of 

■ trees of the varieties selected should be pro- 
i pagated. Bv this means only can the com¬ 
parative uniformity of a maker’s produce 

• from season to season be attained, and that 
; control guaranteed which is the outcome of a 
i thorougli knowledge of the qualities of the 

• varieties in use. (c) The varieties selected 
3 for any orchard should be chosen ami planted 

■ in 6iich proportions that the whole of the 

, fruit grown in that orchard, if mixed to- 
- gctlier, would yield a good cider, that, would 
» not require blending. The object in view 
t here is to make each vintage orchard self- 
l contained for vintage purposes, and quite in- 
f dependent of other orchards. The advantage 
1 to the maker in such a case would be con- 
. siderable. While the number of varieties 
t which it would be necessary to plant depends 
t upon the characters of those selected, it 
? would, probably, be advisable, in order that 
, the total produce might yield a satisfactory 
i blend, not to plant more than three kinds in 
i each orchard—(1) a sharp, (2) a sweet, and 
, (3) a bitter-sweet variety. There is no neces¬ 


sity to increase the number; while if each of 
the three types just mentioned is represented, 
it is possible to obtain a cider of any desired 
standard of chemical composition by the ad¬ 
justment of the proportions of the number of 
trees of each kind. In many instances three 
varieties would not be necessary, us there are 
several pairs of varieties which go well to¬ 
gether, and do not, owing to their chemical 
composition, require a member of the third 
class to complete the blend. In certain cases 
only one variety need be planted, the juice in 
this instance having a suitable chemical com¬ 
position without blending. As an example, 
the Kingston Black variety may be quoted. 

As a rule, however, a single variety has some 
element in its composition either superabun¬ 
dant or deficient, and blending is, therefore, 
required to correct the proportion. While 
these are the general lines upon which the 
selection and proportion of the varieties may 
be based, the matter will not be found so 
simple in practice. For instance, most cider 
varieties only bear full crops ones in two 
years, and it does not follow that the bear¬ 
ing season for all the trees will be the same. 
The proportions of fruit of the different 
classes each season would thus be disturbed, 
possibly to a serious extent. Again, in bad 
Apple years, sharp and sweet cider varieties 
are usually sold largely for market purposes 
and for jam-making, thus causing a prepon¬ 
derance of bitter-sweets for cider-making. 
This, however, could not be avoided under 
any arrangement, and the simplest way out 
of the difficulty would appear to be to reduce 
the planting of the bitter-sweet types to the 
lowest practical proportions. Such an ar¬ 
rangement represents a considerable advance 
beyond the usual method; and whether or 
not the cider-maker may eventually decide to 
make all varieties up separately, and to blend 
the juices or the ciders instead of the fruit, 
os at present practised, the fact that the pro¬ 
duce, as a whole, of a single orchard could 
•e relied upon approximately to yield a good 
ider, would facilitate matters considerably, 
d) Trees of the same variety should be plan¬ 
ed in blocks or groups. Undoubtedly the 
nost scientific method of dealing with fruit 
or vintage purposes is to have the different 
ands gathered and kept separately, so that 
lie maker can either mix the fruit himself in 
he proportions which he desires, or can press 
sach sort separately, and blend the liquor 
dterwards. By planting comparatively few 
varieties, but a large number of trees of 
;ach sort, and by grouping trees of one sort 
ogether, it will become perfectly practicable - 
,o deal with the fruit in this manner. There 
leems to be considerable reason for believing 
hat some varieties, at any rate, fruit more 
ibundantly if their blossom is cross-ferti- 
ised; and consequently it may be of im¬ 
portance that too large a number of trees of 
iny one kind should not be planted in 
proximity. 

(To be concluded.) 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears cracking.-1 venture to send you by this 
)ost a specimen ol the whole of my scanty crop of 
Pears, ill the hope that one of your able assistants 
nay be able to enlighten me as to the cause of their 
•rucking? Some of my trees are pyramids and some 
?speliers. They are apparently healthy and vigorous, 
n some cases requiring root-pruning; and yet the 
r ruit presents in every instance the appearance or 
he Pear now sent. There were but a few on any of 
the trees. The soil is a stiff, sandy loam, with a 
subsoil of sandstone Tock. I have been very success¬ 
ful in growing Pears at my previous residences, and 
[shall be grateful for any sugg-estion as to an effectual 
remedy for cracking. —W. M. 

[Your Pear-tree roots have, as frequently 
happens, gone deep into 60 iir or poor subsoil, 
where they fail to find the requisite food with 
which to create sound fruit. That has led 
to the development of a fungus, Cladosporium 
dendriticum, which at once preys on imper¬ 
fect fruit, causing cracks and black spots on 
them. If you could open deep, wide trenches 
round your trees 4 feet from the stems, cut 
off all roots clean at that distance, and find, 
with a broad, sharp chisel, on the end of a 
stout, long handle, any downward roots, cut¬ 
ting them through, then filling in the trenches 
and well manuring the soil over the roots, the 
trees would soon greatly improve. Still, it 
would do them good if,-so soon ns the leaves 
and fruitsdfall, all being collected and burnt, 
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you could well spray the trees twice, at inter¬ 
vals of a fortnight, with the Bordeaux or sul¬ 
phate of copper and lime mixture, the pre¬ 
paring of which we have so often described. 
A good syringing with the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion when the leaves have fallen would also 
be beneficial.] 

Pruning: Peaches under glass.— Of 

course, the same principle operates outside 
as under glass. To prune properly, the ties 
—at least, of all the smaller branches—should 
be unfastened from the trellis; in fact, I like 
to have all the branches unfastened except a 
tie or two merely to steady the main 
branches, and then, when the pruning is 
done, the trees can be washed and retrained 
in such a manner as will fill the trellis with 
bearing wood. This is the whole object we 


tending planters. If the old fruiting canes 
have not been cut out, no time should be 
lost in removing them, 60 that the young 
shoots may increase in size and length, ns 
well as get more sun and air to ripen them 
that they may plump up their fruit buds 
for next year’s crop.—M. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GARDEN VARIETIES OF 
RHODODENDRON. 

The garden varieties of Rhododendron are 
nowadays almost innumerable, and new 
forms are continually being put into com¬ 
merce. For all this some of the older kinds 


Rhododendron Mrs. W. Aynew. Flower* pale rose, yellowish centre. 


have in view. Fill the trellis with bearing 
wood, and the man who uses the knife keeps 
this object steadily in front of him. I have 
seen Peaches under glass trained horizon¬ 
tally—that is, the main branches are so 
trained—but it does not seem quite natural 
to the Peach, and, as a rule, when the trees 
are old, the results are not equal to fan¬ 
training.—H. 

Blackberries. —The common variety of our 
hedgerows has been plentiful this season, and 
as a rule is easily disposed of in our markets 
when presented ’ in good condition. Few 
fruits lend themselves to jelly-making better 
than these ; they have quite a flavour of their 
own, and, if mixed with Apples, make] excel¬ 
lent tarts. The hybtd|Ari|ue* (lA^e^also 
borne well, especially tlmParsley-l^ayed one, 
which should be included in the list- rf in¬ 


still hold their own, and are likely to do so 
for many years to come, though tv superior 
new variety will soon attain a prominent 
position, as happened in the case of that 
charming flower, Pink Pearl. 

Apart from other points of difference, the 
blossoms of the several garden forms show 
a wide range of colour, from pure white to 
deep crimson, through various intermediate 
shades of pink, rose, rosy-red, and scarlet. 
The greater portion of the varieties now in 
cultivation has been obtained by the crossing 
and inter-erossing of the Himalayan R. 
arboreura with very ricli-coloured blossoms ; 
R. eatawbiense, in which they are lilac or 
purple; R. caucasicum, characterised by 
light-tinted flowers and a comparatively dwarf 
habit of growth; with the common purple- 
coloured R. ponticum. 0.1. . that 


have played a limited part in the production 
of these hybrids are:—R. ciliatum, R. 
dauricum, R. Fortunei, R. Griffithianum, or 
Aucklandi, as it is often called, R. Smir- 
nowi, and R. Thomsoni. 

There can be no question that the various 
hybrid Rhododendrons are the handsomest of 
all flowering shrubs, and so gorgeous are 
many of them that where publicly exhibited 
in quantity they are always a great source of 
attraction. Nowhere around London is this 
more evident than it is in Hyde Park during 
the season, when the large bushes are carry¬ 
ing their dense masses of flowers. With 
regard to the likes and dislikes of the Rhodo¬ 
dendron family this is a subject which has 
been several times of late dealt with in 
Gardening Illustrated, so that little, if 
anything, more remains to 
be said upon this point. 

There is a very fine col¬ 
lection of the different 
hardy Rhododendrons at 
Kew, disposed along the 
sides of what i6 known as 
the Rhododendron dell. 
There are to be met with 
not only many of the 
newer varieties, hut also 
of the older kinds, 6ome 
of which, it must be con¬ 
fessed, still hold their 
own with the very best. 
Besides this, the differ¬ 
ent species from whence 
the various hybrids have 
sprung are also well re¬ 
presented. One thing to 
be particularly observed 
in planting these Rhodo¬ 
dendrons is, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to omit those whose 
blossoms are of a lilac or 
dull purple hue, as they 
are most ineffective com¬ 
pared with those of so 
many others. 

The variety herewith 
figured, Mrs. W. Agnew, 
is very distinct, being of a 
pale rose tint, with the 
edges much brighter, and 
the centre of the flower 
yellowish. Others that 
have been recently illus¬ 
trated are Francis B. 
Hayes, a white flower with 
a large black blotch, in 
Gardening Illustrated 
for October 17th, and 
John Henry Agnew, of a 
pale blush with chocolate 
spots, on September 12th. 

In giving a selection of 
varieties, tne vast number 
that there are in cultiva¬ 
tion, and the extent to 
which individual tastes 
differ must be borne in 
mind. The following, 
however, are all good and 
distinct: — 

Baroness Schroder, 
white, freely spotted; 
Blanche Superbe, white; 
Broughtoni, rosy-crimson; 
Charlie Waterer, scarlet, 
light centre; Doncaster, 
brilliant scarlet; Frede¬ 
rick Waterer, fiery crimson ; Gomel*Waterer, 
blush-white; John Spencer, rose; John 
Waterer, crimson ; Kate Waterer, rosy-crim¬ 
son, with clear yellow markings ; Lord Evers- 
lev, scarlet - crimson, with black spots ; 
Michael Waterer, bright scarlet; Mrs. John 
Clutton, pure white; Mrs. Walter, white 
centre, edged crimson ; Mrs. William Bovill, 
salmon-rose; Nobleanum, rosy-red, very 
early ; Old Port, purplish-crimson ; Pink 
Pearl, flesh-pink ; Sappho, white, with black 
blotches; Sir Humphrey do TrafTord, bright 
rose, with a yellow centre; and Vesuvius, 
crimson-scarlet,, early. _ X. 

_ Few hardv evergreen flowering plants 

can compare with these in giving an e-ffee- 
tive display when judiciously arranged, 
whether missed or as isolated specimens. 
In the warmer counties some of the 
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Nobleanum varieties comincuco to bloom in 
November, mid in mild winters I have been 
able to gather quantities of trusses for decora¬ 
tion. at Chris tmass. With a carefully selected 
list it is possible to have more or less in flower 
up to mid-June. During recent years a very 
great improvement has been made as regards 
size of flower as well as truss, and the many 
colours supplied in named varieties afford the 
planter a wide field to select from. More¬ 
over, these plants succeed in any position, 
and I have seen immense buehaa—rather trc:s 
—flourishing and flowering abundantly in 
northern aspects in Devon and Cornwall, 
thus prolonging their flowering season by 
some weeks. The Rhododendron is a peat- 
lov/ng subject, yet grand specimens can fre¬ 
quently be seen thriving in nothing but loam. 
An ideal compost, to my mind, is about equal 
parts of each, with a good dash of grit or 
coarse sand. They absolutely refuse to grow 
in soil having much lime or chalk, while on 
shallow or gravelly soil they are far from 
happy, so that those contemplating planting 
must rectify any errors in this way by chang¬ 
ing the bad soil for good, half decayed leaf- 
soil being excellent to mix with a retentive 
loam. Granted that a group of these makes 
a good display when in bloom, it is a great 
mistake to plant thickly, as iu a good 6oil 
they make a quick growth, and soon 6poil 
each other. A distance of 15 feet to 18 feet 
asunder is none too much for them, as each 
plant has then space to develop into a sym¬ 
metrical specimen. Many of the better varie¬ 
ties are grafted on the common pontieuin, 
and require to he examined once a year, as 
some are prone to push up suckers, which, if 
left to extend, quickly take the lead and out¬ 
grow the scion. 1 have frequently seen this 
happen when left to take care of themselves. 
There is still another item that cannot be too 
strongly enforced upon those who plant, 
and that is to remove all seed-pods imme¬ 
diately the flowers fade, so that the new 
shoot3 can grow away kindly, and mature for 
another year’s display of bloom. During dry 
summers, nnd especially in light, porous soils, 
frequent waterings are a necessity if the best 
returns are looked for, and the plants are 
much benefited by an annual top-dressing of 
similar soil as advocated to plant in. When 
any pruning becomes necessary, it should be 
done as 60 on as the flowering period is over, 
or, if one cares to sacrifice the bloom for one 
season, the pruning should be done in early 
March. 

Planting may be carried out from now on¬ 
wards while the weather remains mild, and 
the soil in a workable condition. Seedlings 
from the choicer named varieties can be pur¬ 
chased cheaply, and nice bushes of the former 
can now be had from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each, 
and, while not enumerating a long list to 
chocso from, I cannot refrain from lauding 
the praises of one or two especially good 
varieties. One of the best is Pink Pearl, a 
strong grower, and carrying immense trusses, 
and, flowering late in the season, escapes 
spring frosts; Blandyanum, rosy-crimson, 
very profuse; Jewess, a very fine white ; John 
Waterer, a dark crimson; and Michael 
Water or, crimson, with dark spots, verv fine ; 
Mrs. R. S. Holford, a large, rich salmon; 
Mine. Carvalho, a good white and a large 
truss; and William Austin, a very fine scar¬ 
let. J. Mayne. 


THE SEA BUCKTHORN 

(HlPrOPH.E RIIAMNOIDES). 

During the autumn and winter months we 
have no more beautiful object among hardy 
vegetation than the Sea Buckthorn—certainly 
none that remains so bright for so long a 
time. Throughout those two seasons the 
younger brnnenes ({.<*., the branches of the 
previous year) are thickly packed with bril¬ 
liant orange-coloured fruits about the size 
of large Peas. The species is a native of 
Britain, and is most abundant on the cast 
and south-east coasts, where it sometimes 
becomes a fair-sized tree. Apart from its 
fruit, it is handsome in its graceful shoots 
and narrow silverv leaver. It is essentially 
a plant for grouping, not only because the 
• fleet is so much fhuer>but also because it 
bears its male and female JlfV ei i^oli feej^hrate 
plants, nnd thus 'twV-aR^lc&st oWLtnCTn are 


necessary for fruit to be obtained. But as 
the male plant possesses no attractive fea¬ 
tures beyond its foliage and habit, it is an 
economy of space to use it in a group—say, 
six or ten female plants, whose flowers a 
single male plant will be found sufficient to 
fertilise. One can generally distinguish the 
male plant in its adult stage by its stronger 
habit and larger leaves, but we do not know 
any way of distinguishing young plants before 
they flower. If they are seedlings (and pro¬ 
pagation by seed is the easiest method), they 
ought to remain in nursery quarters till the 
sex is determined, so that at the permanent 
planting no more than the necessary propor¬ 
tion of male plants need be set out. Where 
space does not admit of more, a single female 

lant could probably be made to bear fruit 

y grafting on it a shoot of the male. 

Although the Sea Buckthorn gets to be a 
tree, this need not deter anyone from growing 
it. It can be kept to any required size above 
6 feet, and pruning does not affect its fruit¬ 
fulness. 

There is another Hippophte in cultivation, 
a species from the outer and middle Hima¬ 
layas—viz., H. salicifolia. This is a large 
shrub or small tree, 20 feet high, with leaves 
much larger than in our native species, and net 
silvery. It does not appear to be of the same 
value* under cultivation, fruiting but little, 
and having less bright ly-coloured berries. 
Both species are, of course, absolutely hardy. 
In spite of its accommodating nature and its 
perfect hardiness, this shrub is greatly 
neglected by planters. This is the more re¬ 
markable because it is in its greatest beauty 
during that part of the year when it is most 
likely to be appreciated. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE APPLE SAW-FLY. 

Many are familiar with the 16-legged, brown¬ 
headed, flesh-coloured caterpillar of the 
eodlin-moth, and with its destructive work 
in Apples. Less well known are the pale or 
white caterpillars of the Apple saw-fly (Hop- 
locampa (Tenthredo) testudinea), and yet 
these caterpillars are often extremely destruc¬ 
tive to young Apples, causing, in some cases, 
the loss of the whole crop. In many in¬ 
stances it is this insect, and not the larva of 
the codlin-moth, that causes Apples to fall 
prematurely. The saw-fly caterpillars, in 
feeding, hollow out the young Apples or make 
irregular tunnels in them. Brown, crumbly, 
or smeary excrement pours from the hole in 
the side of the Apple, and often spreads on to 
adjoining leaves. The Apples ultimately 
drop off, when about the size of Walnuts, but 
by that time the caterpillar has usually left 
the fruit. The presence of the fallen Apples 
on the ground, however, is a sign that the 
pest has been at work. The Apple saw-fly 
has ben recorded from widely separated dis¬ 
tricts in England; while on the Continent its 
distribution is given by Cameron as Sweden, 
Germany, France, and Holland. 

Description. —The adult saw-fly is red- 
dish-yellow r in colour, with the top of the 
head,’ the body between the wings, and the 
upper surface of the abdomen black. The 
top of the head and the body between the 
wings show fine punctures. The antennae are 
yellowish, the middle joints having their 
upper surface somewdiat darker. The wings 
are clear like glass, with the veins at the 
base dark, while a spot about the middle part 
of the edge of each fore-wing is also dark. 
The saw-fly measures one-quarter of an inch 
in length, and five-eighths of an inch in 
spread of wdngs. The caterpillar is white or 
cream-coloured; when first hatched it has a 
black head and a black plate at. the tail end, 
but later the head becomes red-brown and the 
tail-plate greyish. The legs are twenty in 
number. The caterpillar, when full grown, 
measures half an inch in length. 

Life history. —The adult saw-flies begin 
to issue from their cocoons from about the 
middle of May onwards. Those issuing early 
may be found in numbers among the Apple- 
blcssom; the blossom may have fallen, and 
the young Apples may have made a certain 
amount of growth before the later-issuing 
adults have appeared. The female—as de¬ 


scribed by one of Miss Ormerod’s correspon¬ 
dents—inserts her eggs below the calyx iu the 
position of the ovary and developing fruit; 
the caterpillar, on hatching, feeds in the 
young fruit, and is said to pass from one 
Apple to another. As a result, infested 
Apples, “having reached the size of a Wal- 
uut,” fall from the tree; in bad attacks the 
ground may be strewn with such Apples. 
The caterpillars are full grown in June and 
July, when they generally leave the fruit be¬ 
fore it falls from the tree, though in many 
cases the caterpillars and fruit may reach the 
ground together. In any case, they crawl 
into the soil, where, some inches below the 
surface, they 6pin their cocoons. In the 
cocoons the caterpillars lie sheltered over the 
winter, and in late spring or early summer 
they pupate, and the adults begin to appear 
about mid-May. 

Treatment. — (1) the saw-flic6 may be hand¬ 
picked from the blossom, or shaken down in 
dull w’eather or in the evening, and then 
destroyed. Where the attack is on plants 
that are not very,tall, this measure is quite a 
practical one; it will reduce the egg-laying 
and consequently preserve the Apples. (2) 
Spraying the Apple-trees just when the blos¬ 
som is unfolding with some distasteful liquid 
will keep off many egg-laying females. (3) 
All infested Apples should be picked from the 
trees, and mashed up with poultry-food or 
given to pigs. They are easily recognised by 
the brow r n material that exudes from them. 
(4) All the small attacked Apples that have 
fallen should be collected and similarly dealt 
with .—Leaflet of the Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Vine-weevil. -Will you have the kindness 
to infoim me what the name is of the grub in the 
accompanying tin? It is destroying the Cyclamens, 
and nu'Tihers are to be found on the roois of each 
one. I have tried vaporite in the soil in the pot. but 
this does not appear to be of use. Will you kindly 
inform me how it can be got rid of?—W. Fanning. 

[The grubs you send are these of the black 
Vine-w r eevil. The only practicable way of 
getting rid of this pest is by killing the parent 
beetles. They are very destructive to the 
leaves of many plants, particularly those of 
Vines and the fronds of Ferns, the grubs 
being equally injurious to the roots of Ferns, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and many other plants. 
As they usually feed only at night, remain¬ 
ing during the day under some shelter, com¬ 
paratively few persons know of their exist¬ 
ence. If you suspect any of vour plants are 
being injured by them, you should search for 
them at night, as they fall off whatever they 
are on if in any way disturbed. It is safer to 
lay a white sheet of some kind under the plant 
before it becomes dark, so that when they 
fall they may be easily seen. Then, soms 
two hours after dark, throw a bright light 
suddenly on the plant, and the weevils will, 
probably, fall down. If they do not, search 
the plants well, or give them a good shako. 
It is useful to lay small bundles of dry Mess 
or hay on the soil of the pot6, or, in the case 
of Vines and climbing plants, to tie them on 
the stems. The weevils find these very con¬ 
venient places to hide in. These traps should 
be examined every morning.] 

Pests in Carnation-bed.— Will you please tell 
me v/hat the euclosed insect is, nnd the remedy? It 
is in the soil in which my border Carnations are 
growing.—A. C. H. 

[The creatures you find among vour Car¬ 
nations are snake'millipedes, which aro very 
destructive and annoying pests. There are 
several kinds. The specimens vou sent Yvere 
of the earth-snake millipede (Julius terres- 
tris). They are very difficult pests to de¬ 
stroy, fluid insecticides having no effect on 
them when in the soil. Vaporite and apter- 
ite are said to kill them when incorporated 
with the soil. A good dressing of gas-lime is 
effective, but then the ground cannot be re¬ 
planted for some months.—G. S. S.] 

Rose-canker. Kindly tell me the cause and < ure 
of this blisht, which has seriously injured my Crim¬ 
son Rambler Rose?—>1. R. L. 

[Your Crimson Rambler has been attacked 
by the Rose-canker, a disease the cause of 
Yvhich is unknown, and no remedy has been 
found for it It appears to ho very common 
this year.—G. S. B.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NEW MONTJBRETIAS. 

(TRITONIAS.) 

Those who visit the leading London and pro¬ 
vincial shows during the summer and autumn 
months will not have failed to notice the great 
improvements in the Moutbretia, and in par¬ 
ticular in the varieties which, during recent 


old method of cultivation. In that old 
method we see too much of the indifferent 
results of the let-alone system of growing 
certain plants, and, doubtless, the more ex- 
; tensive cultivation of the Montbrctia has 
received a check in consequence. At West- 
wick, however, Mr. Davison has not been 
■ content merely with raising new varieties of 
I these things, but he has also, in an unmis¬ 
takable way, demonstrated the greater gar- 
I den value of the Montbrctia when cultivated 
! on given lines. The method of procedure is 
simple in the extreme, and consists in annual 


Montbrctia (Tritonia) Rayon d’Or. 


years, and by the patience and zeal of Mr. 
George Davison, Westwick Gardena, near i 
Norwich, have attained to their present per- I 
fecticn. Those whose knowledge of the j 
Montbretia is limited to the big and too often , 
neglected clumps of the garden, whose very 
density of growth not only destroys all the I 
grace and charm that justly belong to well- . 
grown examples of these plants, but also robs 
them of the vigour and freedom of flowering 
which are theirs by nature, would view with 
some surprise the remarkable vigour of the , 
plant as grown at Wesroickj ikrd torohidh 
must be added a much freedom V»f 

flowering than one is wont to see uSdtr the 


lifting and annual planting. When the 
autumn frosts have cut down the Dahlia and 
other things are showing signs of the on¬ 
coming winter, the Montbretias are lifted, 
and either heeled in in a frame of dryish soil 
or tied in bundles by the old leafage, and in 
this way hung up in shed or outhouse till re¬ 
quired for replanting in spring. In this way 
a twofold benefit is secured, the plant and 
the soil getting a well-earned rest. By 
the same method the soil is at liberty, and 
may be prepared for planting, apart from 
which there is that isolation of the individual 
corm—in its wav equivalent to the timely 
thinning of seedling plants, and which in no 


small degree is responsible for the greatly 
increased vigour of these things as grown in 
the above-named gardens. Their cultivation 
is by no means intensive or excessive; rather 
does it resolve itself into a method at once 
so reasonable and rational that it may be fol¬ 
lowed by all. 

If we except the general vigour and free¬ 
dom of flowering, an additional feature of 
not a few of the newcomers is their greatly 
increased stature, and the varieties so en¬ 
dowed are of a very imposing character when 
seen in free groups or in beds. A still greater 
feature of this modern race, particu¬ 
larly if viewed from the standpoint of 
effectiveness iu the garden, is the de¬ 
cided change in the form of the flower. 
Formerly all the blossoms were of a 
tubular outline, and more or less 
hooded, while now the usually equal 
segments of the flower having assumed 
a reflexing character, present a flattisli 
flower, widely expanded, and revealing 
a more or less distinctly coloured base. 
It is this flat type of flower, so well 
exemplified in the variety Prometheus, 
that is capable of the finest display in 
the garden ; and, though I had known 
the varieties as exhibited from time to 
time, I had no idea of their greatly en¬ 
hanced value till I saw them in their 
Westwick home. A chief value attaches 
to these plants by reason of their time 
of flowering; those who desire to have 
beautiful garden flowers from the open¬ 
ing days of August onwards to the 
autumn should make a point of growing 
some of the best of these plants. 

The following are some of the best 
of this new race of hybrids : — 

George Davison. —Stems 3 feet to 4 
feet high, very freely branched, the pale 
orange-yellow flowers widely expanded, 
and tinted a deeper orange externally. 
A graceful and beautiful variety, and 
the earliest of all to flower. 

Ernest Davison. —In this the blos¬ 
soms are flat, coloured a deep orange, 
and suffused with carmine. A vigorous 
growing variety, with flowers 3 inches 
across. These are the first seedlings 
of merit raised by Mr. Davison. 

Hereward.— A valuable variety, 
similar to George Davison in colour, 
but flowering a month later, the pale 
orange flowers recurving as in the 
Martagon Lily. A tall, erect grower. 

Norvic. —A vigorous . and sturdy 
variety, not more than 2 feet high, the 
dark stems and brilliantly coloured 
buds forming a distinct feature. Tho 
flowers are yellow, stained with red, 
This is, perhaps, one of the most valu¬ 
able. and the lateral blossoms, ex¬ 
panding at the same time as these oil 
the main stem, a fine display is the 
result. 

Prometheus. -The giant of the 
race, and a magnificent plant withal, 
for the production of which Mr. Davi¬ 
son merits the thanks of all gardeners. 
The deep flame-orange flowers are some 
4 inches across, and have a crimson 
ring at the base internally. The plant 
is feet high, and, without doubt, the 
finest ever raised. 

King Edmund.— A sturdy and vigo¬ 
rous plant of nearly 4 feet high, bear¬ 
ing close spikes on freely branched 
6tems of golden-yellow flowers. 

Lady Hamilton.— Height 3fc feet, 
the erectly-held stems studded with 
yellow, Watsonia-shaped blossoms. It 
is very free-flowering. 

Lord Nelson.— The darkest-coloured 
variety yet known. The flowers, borne on a 
fan-shaped inflorescence, are orange-scar¬ 
let, flushed crimson externally. The dark 
purplish stems render this a striking and at¬ 
tractive variety. Height 3$ feet. 

St. Botolph.— A yellow-flowered variety 
of much merit, and a free and persistent 
bloomer. The plant attains to about 4 feet 
high, the clear yellow flowers opening quite 

flat. imi\/cd.citv ii i at 

Westwick.—T he flowers of ibis arc orange- 

red, with clear yellow' eve, surrounded by a 
ring of 
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Messidor. —A very pleasing variety of 
maple-yellow tone, passing to pale yellow. 
Very free-flowering. 

Rayon d’Or (see illustration).—A very fine 
variety, with large, open flowers of rich 
yellow' tone, the petals clouded with brownish 
crimson at their bases. 

Germania. —A plant of fine stature, with 
blossoms of large size, and of a rich orange- 
scarlet shade. Unfortunately, this otherwise 
good variety does not hold its stems 
erect, and tne drooping flowers are not seen to 
advantage. It is now superseded by the 
varieties named above. 

The three last-named are not of Mr. Davi¬ 
son’s raising, and represent some of the best 
types from other sources. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


SWEET PEAS AND MENDEL’S LAW. 
Last July I had the opportunity of visiting 
the seed-grounds of a Sweet Pea specialist 
in Mid-Worcestershire, and was so inte¬ 
rested with what I saw and what I learned 
that I wish to give fellow-amateurs the results 
of mv experiences on that occasion. My 
visit, 1 should state, was specially interesting 
from the fact that the seed-farm in question 
is that of a lady gardener, and I may also, 
perhaps, add the information that the plot of 
ground she occupies and cultivates has the 
very appropriate name of “Paradise,” a name 
which it had borne many years before the 
modern Sweet Pea had been even thought 
of. My visit was that of a perfect stranger 
to the lady. She had neither seen nor heard 
of me before. It was a fortuitous combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which brought us to¬ 
gether. 

Towards the end of 1907 I received, in 
common with many other amateurs, a beauti¬ 
fully printed sheet, on which was depicted a 
group of lovely Sweet Peas, well drawn and 
artistically coloured. The central and most 
attractive flower in the group, I found, was 
named “Evelyn Hemus.” I had not pre¬ 
viously heard of it. Its form and colour were 
so dainty and charming that I at once decided 
to grow it in 1908. But, looking down to the 
description to ascertain the price, I found 
this intimation: “The crop of this variety 
has, unfortunately, failed this year, but will 
be ready for 19(39.” In July last, while 
spending a holiday at. Malvern, I read in 
Gardening (July 25th, page 308) an interest¬ 
ing account of the “trials” of new and 
selected Sweet Peas conducted for the 
N.S.P.S. in the gardens of University Col¬ 
lege. Reading, and therein met with the name 
of Miss Hemus, Holdfast Hall, Upton-on- 
Severn, in the short list of competitors to 
whom the Floral Committee had awarded 
first-cla?s certificates or awards of merit. 
This name at once recalled to my recollection 
the beautiful flower which had so attracted 
my attention a few months previously. 
“Surely,” I thought, “this is probably the 
raiser of that flower. I will write and inquire 
if I may be allowed to see her Sweet Peas.” 
That is what I did, and in reply had a cour¬ 
teous invitation to pay her a visit. As I was 
at the time only some four miles from Hold 
fast Hall, I very speedily made my appear¬ 
ance there, and availed myself of a much- 
desired privilege. 

After some interesting conversation, and 
the inspection of several acres of well-grown 
and beautiful bweet Peas, most of which were 
quite new to me, I was convinced that Miss 
Hemus was not the mere lady gardener who 
grows and delights in beautiful flowers, but 
knows only a little superficially about them ; 
on the contrary, I found her to be well versed 
in Mendel’s law, and a thorough believer in 
it. There cannot, I think, be a doubt as to 
the success she has already achieved being 
due to sound scientific knowledge guiding her 
practical skill. Her pedigree Sweet Peas 
have not been raised by haphazard hybridis¬ 
ing, but with a fixed and well-thought-out 
method of procedure and a well-considered 
purpose. So far as it was possible for me 
to judge after two visits and a close inspec¬ 
tion and study *f Miss Hemus’s seedlings, I 
am convinced that when she told-me, “The 
stock of this variety is, 4horoughlL fixed ”— 
and she told me t\sj^ali urnWrliLcases— 
I am, T say, convinced that a©knew- what 


she was talking about, and spoke absolute 
truth. 

It seemed to me, when I came to reflect 
upon what I had seen and heard during the 
two visits I made at Holdfast Hall, that, 
much as Miss Hemus has achieved during the 
few years she has been working among Sweet 
Peas, very much more may be expected from 
her in future years. Her seedlings appeared 
to me to have (I) great strength of constitu¬ 
tion, and consequently vigour of growth; (2) 
fine form in the flowers, and much refine¬ 
ment; (3) a tendency towards fulness of 
petals, with a waxiness of texture; and (4) 
very great daintiness and purity in the 
colours of the flowers and their various tints 
and shadings. 

I will mention only three of her named 
seedlings, that I saw growing in large quan¬ 
tities, which appeared to me as being 
thoroughly first-class in every respect, and as 
near to being perfect i>s any Sweet Peas I 
have yet seen ; and I may add that they are 
all of them beautifully waved, some of them 
quite exceptionally so. 

1. Evelyn Hemus is a large, well-shaped, 
suggestedly Orchid-like, beautifully-waved 
flower, the ground colour being a warm, rich 
cream, with a shading inclining towards yel¬ 
lowishness, finished off by a delicate Picotee 
edging of terra-cotta-pink. It has gained the 
R.H.S. award of merit and the H.S.P.S. 
award of merit, a first-class certificate at 
Woodbridge, and a silver medal for the finest 
novelty of the year. 

2. Paradise Ivory. —This is an exception¬ 
ally well-waved flower, the colour and appear¬ 
ance -of which are similar to these of old 
ivory. This has recently been placed by the 
N.S.P.S. at the head of the cream section of 
Sweet Peas. 

3. Paradise Carmine. —This is a variety 
after the style of George Herbert, but the 
colour struck me as being brighter and more 
pleasing. 

If I were to mention all the attractive 
varieties I saw' at the Paradise Sweet Pea 
Seed Farm, I should be making quite a cata¬ 
logue instead of an eclectic selection. 

Edward W. Badger. 
Clynnorjfawr , Carnarvon shire. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lupins. —I raised some Lupins this year, thinking 
they were annuals, but have reason to infer now that 
they nre the perennial Lupiniw polyphyllus. They 
are fine plants, above 3 feet high, and have not 
flowered this year. If worth it. I should Jikc to keep 
them, but they must be transplanted. Kindly toll 
me the best time and way to do this? 8hould they 
be cut down, ard, if so, before or after transplant¬ 
ing? Should they be cut down every year, and any 
further directions for future treatment will be thank¬ 
fully received?—W. M. M. 

[If the Lupine are really L. polyphyllus, 
the plants will presently die down to the 
ground, and they may be transplanted at 
any time between now and March. Judging 
the plants merely by the height you give— 
3 feet—and this attained in a single season, 
we have some doubt us to the species, and 
this could have been decided had you en¬ 
closed a leaf. The plant requires no special 
treatment or care, and the entire work of re¬ 
planting consists in taking out a hole, work¬ 
ing the soil up with a fork to a depth of 
2 feet, and the same in diameter, placing in 
at half that depth some well-decayed manure, 
and finally so placing the plant that its roots 
are in a prsition to descend vertically. 
While the crown tuft is about level with the 
surface, make the plants firm by treading 
when in their new position. Thus treated, 
L. polyphyllus will remain gopd for years. 
Would you mind forwarding a leaf for our 
inspection ?] 

Asclepias tuberosa. -This is one of the 

handsomest of hardy perennials, but it is 
rarely met with in gardens, though it was 
introduced into this country more than two 
hundred years ago. It is a native of North 
America, w’here it grow's in quantity on dry, 
sandy banks, and presents a brilliant picture 
when in full bloom. In some soils it refuses 
to become established, however much care is 
lavished upon it, and in others, though it 
exists, it will not flower. In this country 
it should be planted in light, porous soil. 
A compost of leaf-mould, loam, together with 
a mixture of coarse sand, appears to 6uit it 
to perfection, and the sunniest position pos¬ 


sible should always be provided for it. The 
flowers are produced in dense, flat umbels, 
often as much as 6 inches across, and are 
bright orange in colour. The blcom-stems are 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. The plants 
may be easily raised from seed, but the slugs 
are very partial to the young giowths, and must 
be guarded against or they will soon destroy 
the plants. It has done well with me for 
several years, a clump about 3 feet across 
being a gorgeous eight in August, when it is 
a blaze of orange-scarlet. It is growing in 
light, sandy soil in a dry and very sunny 
spot.—S. W. F. 

The Spring Vetch (Lathyrus or Orobus 
vernus).—Flowers of the characteristic form 
of the Pea-blossom are favourites with all 
plant-lovers, and no garden can have any 
pretensions to containing a representation of 
the finest hardy flowers which does not com¬ 
prise a few at least of the Pea family. The 
Lathyruses in themselves supply many very 
beautiful plants, both of climbing and non¬ 
climbing grow th, the former, perhaps, mono¬ 
polising the larger share of public favour. 
Yet the Lathyruses of non-scandent habit give 
us many beautiful flow r ers, and the subject 
of this note—the Spring Vetch—probably de¬ 
serves more than any other the increased 
admiration of all garden lovers. The ordi¬ 
nary Lathyrus vernus, best known still as 
Orobus vernus, is a pleasing little plant for 
the border or lower parts of the rock-garden, 
although when at its full height of a foot and 
a half, it is probably more adapted to the 
border than the rock-garden. More fre¬ 
quently, however, it is only about a foot in 
stature, and when at this height it will do 
admitably for the larger rockeries. It is de¬ 
serving of a place anyw’here where hardy 
flowers are appreciated, and there its neat 
leaves and its stalks, each bearing several 
purple and blue, red-veined, Pea-shaped 
flowers, will please anyone, particularly when 
associated with other spring flowers. I have 
still a vivid recollection of seeing for the 
first time a garden where two long borders 
were liberally planted with this Vetch, the 
golden-leaved Valerian (Valeriana Phu- 
aurea), the blue Hepatica, and Doronicums. 
Simple as was the material, the effect was 
really goed, and to this the Orobus contri¬ 
buted substantially. Orobus vernus, as we 
prefer to call it still, is an easy subject b* 
cultivate in any soil, although it reaches 
greater perfection on a deep and rich soil 
than on a dry and poor one. It has the ad¬ 
vantage of settling itself quite happily in 
almost any part of a garden, heeding little 
w'hether it is in shaded, half-shaded, or sunny 
aspects, and giving annually in spring its 
crop of bright blooms. There are several 
varieties, that with whitish flowers being a 
favourite with those who possess it, and the 
double one commending itself to a number of 
people. The variety flaccidus is the least 
distinct, and hardly requires to be included 
save in very large collection. This useful 
plant is propagated by means of seeds or by 
division.—S. Arnott. 

Tropeeolum speciosum.— Cor.cerning the remarks 
of your correspondent in the issue of October 3rd. my 
experience, in a Hindhead garden, is this: —I had a 
large mass of roots given to me. I planted them 
experimentally in four places. Two of these places 
were too dry, a third suited fairly, the fourth per¬ 
fectly. From its character I infer that the eun 
should not fall on the roots. The plants had north 
east and north aspects. They have overrun much of 
a huge Ivy-bush near which they grow, making their 
way to full light and sun, and now bearing many 
berries. They are on a sloping rock-garden in ordinary 
good soil—no special trouble was taken about this. 
This Tropieolum appears to thrive here where the 
Jackmani Clematis thrives, with no morning sun. 
“ cool feet and warm head," as your correspondent 
“ U. H. Lloyd ” puts it. I have not watered the 
plants, and they are thoroughly drained.—A. 8. 
BEVERIDGE. _ 


Sweet-scented Yellow Jasmine. -(I) Is there 
a sweet-scented Yellow Jasmine—if so, give name? 
(2) If not, give name of nearest similar sweet-scented 
yellow flower? (3) Is Erica cinerea alba propagated 
from seeds or only procurable in plants?—Y am. 

[(1) Though slightly fragrant, the Yellow 
Jasmine has not the sweet scent of the com¬ 
mon white-flowered kind. (2) We know of no 
yellow sweet-scented flower in any way ap¬ 
proaching the Jasmine. (3) Erica cinerea 
alba may be propagated from cuttings or divi 
sion, but not from seeds, the progeny of 
which Would , result in flowers" of a mixed 

tint.] : - - i- - ■ J 
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IRIS SOFARANA MAGNIFICA. 

This is one of the handsomest of the Cushion 

Irises. Its general colouring is of a warmer 


it is far better to secure fresh plants, say, 
after the second year, than trouble to grow on 
the old ones. For one reason, old Hollyhocks 
often show signs of the rust disease just be¬ 
fore the season of flowering, 
and at a time when it is im¬ 
possible to replace them. 
Then, again, they are such 
gross feeders that to permit 
them to remain in one place 
for more than a couple of 
years or so results in a weak 
lot of flowers, if they are 
not attacked with the 
disease. Besides, young 
plants are so easy to rear, 
the seedlings of one year 
making capital plants the 
following year, that it is not 
worth running the risk of 
failure.— Vv oodbastwick. 


GUNNERA MANICATA. 


Iris Solarana magnifies in Mr. Bowles' garden, at M^ddelton House, 
Waltham Cross. 

tone than in I. Susiana, and saves it from the | I can forgi 
newspaper effect of that species. It is rather I I have before 
larger, too, in all its 

parts, and, so far, has 

consented to increase and 

flower well on the sunny 
ledge of the rock-garden 
I have given it. 1 think 
it has been there for four 
years, and, as may be 

seen in the illustration, 
it bore four flowers in 
May of this year. 

The typical form was 
described by the late Sir 
M. Foster, in the Gar¬ 
diners' Chronicle of No¬ 
vember 25th, 1899, and 
was collected for Messrs. 

Van Tubergen, of Haar¬ 
lem, near Ain Sofar, on 
the Lebanon. This 
varietal form is 6aid to 
be larger than the type, 
and’also easier to grow. 

1 think it is the better for 
'a covering of glass to 
throw' off excessive wet in 
the late autumn and win¬ 
ter months, but it has re¬ 
ceived no other attention 
here. 

E. Augustus Bowles. 

Waltham Cross. 


This is the best species at 
present common in cultiva¬ 
tion for producing a bold 
effect of giant foliage. It 
has been said to be less 
hardy than G. cliilensis (so 
often called scabra in cata¬ 
logues and gardens). I have 
grown both here for six or 
seven years, and so far have 
found them do equally well, 
provided their crowns are 
covered with dry leaves or 
straw through the worst of 
the winter. My plan of 
protecting them is to wait 
until the frosts have felled 
the great leaves by destroy¬ 
ing the firmness of the foot¬ 
stalks. Then I remove 
these now pulpy masses, 
and lay the driest and 
soundest of the leaf-blades 
over the great crowns, and 
upon the heap thus formed 
I place some clean straw. 
This makes rather a con¬ 
spicuous heap in the win¬ 
ter landscape, but, knowing 
what treasure lies under it, 
ve its untidy appearance, 
now mendaciously told object- 


whether a thing is out of place or no depends 
on the attitude of mind from which it i6 re¬ 
garded. A bird-lover would, of course, envy 
the possession of a heap, however dirty, that 
had hatched young brush-turkeys, and ! value 
my straw-mounds that incubate my infant 
Gunnera-leaves. In March I pull away tho 
covering at times, and, as scon as I see tho 
young leaves appearing, remove the greater 
part of it, only leaving enough of the driest 
of the straw to pull over the young leaves on 
frosty nights. I find, by doing this, the first 
leaves get gradually hardened, and arc less 
liable to be cut bv late frosts. If once they 
have pushed up and become bleached with the 
covering, they are almost certain to oe 
crippled by frosts in an ordinary spring. Of 
course, in some springs, when sharp frosts 
follow mild weather, the Gunnera-leaves may 
be cut off as late as May. Another set 
rapidly appears, though, and, if well fed, 
they soon attain large dimensions when warm 
weather sets in. If one wishes for great size 
of leaf, the plant must be generously fed. X 
like mine to have a barrow r -load of good cow- 
yard manure packed round tho crowns, but 
without actually touching them, each spring, 
after the winter covering has been removed. 
Even with this it is useful to give a good 
soaking of manure-water at intervals during 
the summer. 

My plant, when photographed this sum¬ 
mer, had leaf-stalks over 6 feet in height, 
and leaf-blades as much in diameter. 1 re¬ 
move all the flower-spikes except one, believ¬ 
ing this course throws greater vigour into 
the leaves; but I like to leave one inflores¬ 
cence, to show wliat minute flowers so huge a 
plant produces. 

I also grow a Gunnera I believe to be an 
intermediate seedling between these two spe¬ 
cies. It has the wide, spreading leaves of 
manicata, but docs not produce such long 
foot-stalks, and so is not so handsome. I 
have also a curious dwarf form of cliileneis, 
that has never yet flowered with me. This, 
which produces leaves of very irregular 
shapes, often much indented, stands onlv 
about 18 inches in height. G. magellanica is 
a pretty little creeping plant, for the bog-gar¬ 
den, with peltate leaves, like a miniature 
Saxifraga peltata, perhaps 6 inches in height. 
G. dentata is also making itself at homo in 
my rock-garden in a damp corner, and, being 
about an inch high, when very vigorous, 
makes an interesting comparison with its 


Hollyhocks. — T h e 

flowering period of Holly¬ 
hocks is now over, and 
old clumps are sometimes 
allowed to remain in' the 
garden for another year. Is this satisfac¬ 
tory? I venture to say it is not, as from ex¬ 
perience with them I have 
elusion that£4uking cveryi 


Gunucra luauicata. 


av^ToTneto tlie cln- 

r y\i n S0 ( 


iug visitors that they were the old nests of 
my brush-turkeys, and so turned their con¬ 
demnatory adjectives to those of admiration 
and approval before pointing out that 


gigantic relatives. G. monpica I grew for a 
year or two, and am sbi^v td lirivc lost, as it 
is even dwarfer than dentata^ 

n'all/tam d'fili. - E. Afocfek'S'B.-.wlEH. 
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ROSE8. 

ROSA SINICA ANEMONE. 

No one can afford to overlook this Rose, for 
it is one of the “good ” things that should 
be in every garden. Even now long after 
its blossoms have disappeared, the foliage is 
beautiful, but to see a fine plant of it on a 
wall or pillar, or running up an old tree of 
moderate height is a sight not soon forgotten. 
The huge, single flowers are of such a mar¬ 
vellously beautiful colour that one cannot 
fitly describe them, and it conveys no idea to 
say they are silvery-pink shaded with rose. 

This Rose is a free bloomer—much more so 
than the type R. sinica; indeed, this latter 
requires a warm position, where its growth 
may be well baked if we would bloom it. 

R. sinica hybrids Anemone makes a delight¬ 
ful hedge. It is a good plan to plant rather 
closely, say 18 inches apart, and train the 
growths ns upright as possible. 

Single Roses, with characteristics as dis¬ 
tinct as this one, will always command popu¬ 
lar favour, and it is interesting to notice 
how they are coming into vogue for table 
decoration. Surely nothing could be more 
lovely than a table set out with blooms of 
the Rose under notice. Unfortunately it is 
over before the Rose shows come on, or Irish 
Elegance would have to look to its laurels. 

Irish Engineer is another Rose one must 
get. It has petals of a dazzling scarlet colour. 
The beautiful white sort, Simplicity, when 
it comes out, must be secured. It is like a 
great Water Lily, and well deserved the gold 
medal at Manchester. All who love these 
single Roses should also obtain Joseph Bil¬ 
liard, the single, large-flowered Wichuraiana. 
Its combination of dazzling rose-colour, with 
the rich yellow centre, can only bo fully ap¬ 
preciated when seen. Rosa. 


ROSE CLIMBING MAMAN COCHET. 
One is not surprised to hear of a climbing 
sport of this grand Rose, seeing that it has 
already given us a white sport, and appa¬ 
rently pesa S5C8 a sportive nature. Our 
Australian friends are to be congratulated 
upon obtaining what is apparently a 
genuine climber, for, making allowances for 
their climate, a Rose to make 7 feet of growth 
in three months is rather remarkable, and 
this is what the introducer claims for his 
novelty. Of course, for lofty walls, both 
under glass and outdoors, a climbing Rose 
w ith such vigour and of such quality of bloom 
cannot fail to be useful, and possibly the 
extra vigour of growth will have a beneficial 
effect upon a very faulty habit of Maman 
Cochet, and that is its “split” or divided 
blossoms. It would only be on verv high 
walls that I should plant these climbing 
sports, for they often become unmanageable, 
w'hereas the dwarfer form will cover quite a 
large space if allowed to grow unchecked by 
barbarous pruning. I have seen Maman 
Cochet—the ordinary form—covering a wall 
some 8 feet to 10 feet high, where its splendid 
heavy blooms hung down like great goblets. 
Moreover, there is a more continuous blos¬ 
soming from the ordinary forms of Tea Roses 
than those of a climbing nature. Who would 
desire a Climbing Marie Van Houtte or a 
Climbing Anne Ollivier when one can make 
both grow 6 feet to 7 feet high and as much 
through if given a good start against a south 
or west wall? I remember seeing once, in the 
Public Garden in Guernsey, a really mag¬ 
nificent plant of Marie Van Houtte on a wall. 
It covered a larger space even than I have 
named above. So that, unless, as I say, they 
are needed for very special positions, climb¬ 
ing sports arc to be avoided, as I take it one 
would rather have less vigour and plenty of 
blossom than the reverse. They have a very 
good sport of Maman Cochet in America”, 
which goes by the name of Helen Good. It 
is highly spoken of, and has blossoms of 
various shades of pink. 

It is only fair to say that in some instances 
the climbing 6pnrt. is far more useful than 
the dwarf form. Such is the case with Climb¬ 
ing Mrs. W, J. Grnnt. This grand intro¬ 
duction, which obtained one of the Nickerson 
cu|)s as being best pinkiclimber with 
quality of blos*>raj mi strides in 


popularity, and I quite expect the same of 
Climbing Liberty. This latter grows freely, 
and if it is free-flowering, it should prove a 
most useful addition to our collection. Climb¬ 
ing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is also a most 
beautiful Rose. Where one has found a diffi¬ 
culty in growing the ordinary form, he would 
find this a real boon. It will send up won¬ 
derful clusters of bloom, and when grown 
even as a strong bush it is very useful. 

Rosa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At the meeting of the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, held at 
Essex Hall on Monday, October 26th last, the 
display was of more than ordinary interest. 
It is many years since this committee had be¬ 
fore them so many novelties of a high order 
of merit. The decisions of the committee may 
be accepted with confidence, avS there was a 
very good attendance on this occasion, and 
great care and discrimination were exercised 
in making the awards. The most satisfactory 
feature of the whole display was the fact that, 
with few exceptions, the novelties were shown 
by English raisers. The varieties that re¬ 
ceived special recognition were the following : 

Mrs. R. H. B. Marsham.— Twelve blooms 
of this superb variety were 6liown. The 
blooms are of good size, having long petals 
of medium width, pleasingly twisted and in¬ 
termingled, forming a deep flow er of exquisite 
form. The colour may be described as 
creamy-white, with a rich cream centre. 
With age the colour pales, so that the blos¬ 
soms become almost pure white. This variety 
was awarded a first claes certificate, the raiser 
being Mr. D. Fairweather, Canterbury. 

Sir Frank Crisp. —Another superb Eng¬ 
lish-raised seedling, of beautiful Japanese re- 
flexed character, and of even form. The 
petals are of medium width, and reflex evenly, 
building up a flower of good breadth and of 
exhibition standard; colour, rich chestnut, 
with buff reverse; height, 3 feet. First-class 
certificate to Mr. H. Perkins, The Gardens, 
Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames. 

L\dy Crisp. —This is a decided acquisition 
to the large Japanese reflexed section. The 
blooms are large, and are made up of broad, 
massive-looking petals, that are slightly 
pointed, building up a flower of considerable 
breadth and depth. The colour is golden- 
yellow, with a paler reverse, and a richer 
colour in the centre. The height of this plant 
is about 5 feet. First-class certificate also 
to Mr. Perkins. 

Master David. —Undoubtedly one of the 
finest novelties of the present season, and one 
that is sure to be in demand in succeeding 
years. The flowers are large and of Japanese 
reflexed form, having long, medium to broad 
florets, that droop in pleasing form, and in a 
somewhat unique fashion ; colour, bright crim¬ 
son, with gold reverse; height, about 3 feet. 
First-cln.-s certificate to Mr. Perkins. 

Lady E. Letch worth.— One of the most 
beautiful Japanese incurved varieties of the 
present season. The petals are long, broad, 
pleasingly curling and incurving, making a 
Japanese incurved flower of loose build, but 
of exquisite form. The colour may be de 
scribed as lemon-yellow, with a paler reverse, 
and height about 5 feet. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Mr. G. Mileham, Emlyn House Gar¬ 
dens, Leatlierhead. 

W. J. Davis. —Another superb flower, of 
Japanese reflexed form. The petals are long 
and broad ; colour, chestnut, with golden re¬ 
verse ; height, about 5 feet 6 inches. First 
class certificate also to Mr. Mileham. 

J. Lock. —This is, so far, the monste* 
bloom of the season, and, although so large, 
it appears to be devoid of coarseness. The 
petals are reflexed, and curl at the ends: 
colour, yellow-, streaked red at the ends. 
Doubtless, on later buds we shall see this in 
even better form. Height, 6 feet. First- 
class certificate to Mr. Mileham. 

Exquisite. —Those who are familiar with 
the once popular flowers of E. Molyneux will 
appreciate the variety under notice when it 
is stated to be a very much glorified form of 
that old and popular sort. In this instance, 
however, the blooms are of enormous size, 


having long, broad, strap-like florets of good 
substance, and yet coarseness is not in the 
least apparent. The colour may be de¬ 
scribed as a bright chestnut, with lovely 
golden reverse. Exhibitors should make a 
special note of this fine sort. First-class cer¬ 
tificate to Mr. Mileham. 

H. W. Thorp. —This should gladden the 
hearts of all growers of incurved flowers of 
true form, as this variety possesses all the 
traits that go to make up an ideal bloom of 
the type. The petals are medium to broad, 
and incurve in true character, building up a 
beautiful globular flower, that should be in¬ 
valuable oil the exhibition table. The colour 
is creamy-white. First-class certificate to 
Mr. H. W. Thorp, Durrington, Worthing. 

Rose Pockett. —Of the Australian novel- 
ties, this appears to be one of the best of the 
season. It is a large, spreading flower, having 
long, fairly broad petals, that pleasingly curl 
at the ends. Doubtless, when the flowers are 
finished, they will be much deeper. The 
colour may be described as a pleasing shade 
of buff-vellow. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstliam. 

Hilda Law rence. —This is a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the large-flow'ered single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but to be seen at its best it is neces¬ 
sary that the sprays should be partially dis¬ 
budded. The form is pleasing, and the colour 
a charming shade of pale pink. First-clafs 
certificate to Mr. Lawrence. 

We also thought well of the following: 

Martin Sii.sbury, a very large spreading 
flower, with broad, reflexed florets, that in 
curve at the end, and form a flower of very 
even form. Unfortunately, the bloomy were 
only partially open ; but when fully developed 
they should be a decided acquisition. The 
colour is rose inside the petals, with buff 
reverse. 

Beecham Keeling. —This is a large Japan¬ 
ese flower, of somewhat curious form, and 
quite distinct. The petals are broad and 
twisting, slightly incurving at the end. The 
colour is a shade of light chestnut, with a 
golden-buff reverse. 

Evangeline. —This should be in demand 
for grouping, as large and attractive flowers 
can be developed on the plants, which have a 
dwarf, sturdy habit. It may be described as 
being a white reflexed Japanese. 

Marguerite. —These who know these ox 
eellent sorts, Caprice du Printemps and Kath¬ 
leen Thompson, the latter a sport from the 
former-mentioned variety, will appreciate the 
new kind when it is described as a dull, rosy- 
cerise sport from Caprice du Printemps. The 
three colours make a charming trio, and we 
have no doubt that for market this new sport 
will have a ready 6alc. E. G. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Early Chrysanthemum Golden Clow.—it 

is interesting to find that the notes by 
“C. A. H.” on this Chrysanthemum, in the 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, for 
Oct. 3, page 446, have received the attention 
of one of our American contemporaries. Ex¬ 
ception appears to be taken to the suggestion 
of the members of the Floral Committee of 
the Nat ional Chrysanthemum Society that the 
name of this variety should be altered to 
“Canary Bird.” Although the American 
variety w r as named in consequence of the 
similarity of colouring and the period of 
flowering of the xvell-known Rudbeckia 
Golden Glow, I fail to see the reason for the 
name Golden Glow. It would require a 
great stretch of imagination to *>ay the 
flowers were of a golden colour, and it is for 
this reason, and because of the misleading 
character of such a descriptive name that the 
committee in question suggested that a 
descriptive name should be given. A refer¬ 
ence to the original note will reveal the fac 
that the colour is given as a“pa| c canary 
yellow,” so thers should be no difficulty in 
understanding what the aetual colour o 
this new American variety really is. I J lwa - 
welcome the friendly criticisms of 01 ^ 
American rivals, but in this country 
strive to make our names, especially those 
a descriptive character, agree as much r 
possible with the colour of the flowers t . 
a rrjh tended for. E. G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

IPOMiEA. RUBRO-CCEEULEA. 


flowering, the plant is not 80 much grown have made some roots, plunged in Cocoa- 
as it should be, but occasionally, as at 1 fibre, and 3 inches or 4 inches of fibre on the 
Aseott, Gunnersbury, and other places, jus- top. The lights need not bo put on just yet, 
tice is done to it. I 



The genus Ipomeea contains many beautiful 
plants, some of whiclj have special attrac¬ 
tions for the amateur and villa gardener. Of 
such as these the so-called Convolvulus minor 
and C. major of seed catalogues (Ipomsea 
purpurea) are greatly appreciated among 
plants of the annual class, and are freely 
cultivated and well known by their more 
popular names. The species now illustrated 
is not so well-known, perhaps, yet it is one 
of the most beautiful of blue-flowered climb¬ 
ing plants The flower in the bud state is 
white, the limb of a rich red colour, which, 
when fully developed, ineiges into an inde¬ 
scribably beautiful deep sky-blue, a closer 
inspection, however, revealing a remnant of 
the former tone of colour. To all intents 
and purposes the flower is a lovely blue, and 


Though it may be raised freely from seeds, 
the plant is not an annual, and may be in¬ 
creased from cuttings. Under glass, the 
plant should not be over-trained, and by 
affording it special positions, as, e.r/., the 
ends or divisions of one or more houses, 
giving it freedom to return when the growths 
have reached the roof, a more natural result 
will be secured. For the open garden, the 
seeds should be sown in pots in the green¬ 
house, and the young plants put out at the 
end of May. For cultivation under glass the 
raising of plants from cuttings must to some 
extent be regulated by requirements. As a 
rule, however, sowings made in May and 
June will make fine plants for winter 
flowering. Those who love blue flowers, and 
who are possessed of greenhouse, porch, 


Part of a flowering shoot of Ipomsea rubro-casrulea. From a photograph taken at 
Gunnersbury House Garden?, Acton. 


no garden should be without its complement 
of so fine a plant. A native of Southern 
Mexico, the plant when tried in the open 
garden should be given a warm position, not 
merely to satisfy its wants in this respect, 
but to encourage the freest floral develop¬ 
ment. A sun lover to a very considerable 
degree, the planting should be so done that 
the climbing trails may ramble over bush and 
trellis on their sunny sides, while the roots 
ore among the shrubs or dwarf-growing sub¬ 
jects below. That sun is not an absolutely 
essential item to the expanding of the lovely 
blue Convolvulus-like blossoms may be 
gathered from the fact that, given special 
treatment, it will flower quite well during 
the winter months in the warm greenhouse 
or conservatory. Of its value in this way we 
recall a remarkable display of it in one of 
the large houses at Westonbirt, and where 
at that time the plant formed a perfect cur¬ 
tain or screen, and f/eelV dotted with.^its 
lovely flowers rendere\j^j\^‘ ht Wt| ^ be 
forgotten. Under glass and f^y winter 


arbour, balcony, pergola, summer-house, or 
bush, over which it could ramble and be 
seen, should make a point of raising a few 
plants in the coming year It is easily 
grown in sandy loam, and in this respect not 
at all difficult to please. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Cold-frames. —Violets should have all the 
air possible now. In such weather as we are 
now having, the lights will be better off alto¬ 
gether. Calceolaria cuttings will strike best 
in loam in cold-frames, and the plants will 
be stronger and healthier. Carnations which 
have been potted up should stand on a well- 
drained bottom, and have all the ventilation 
possible. Spare frames are generally filled 
with Cau'iflowers. Stra\vberr : es intended for 
forcing should have shelter; the best kind of 
shelter is glass, the pots to be plunged in 
ashes, or tree-leaves to be packed in be¬ 
tween the pots to keep the pots from being 
broken by frost. Lilies potted for forcing 
will do in cold-frames for a time, till they 


SPIRAEAS FOR FORCING. 

For very many years Spinea or Astilbe 
j a pome a has been one of the most popular 
plants for forcing, and it still occupies a fore¬ 
most position for the purpose. Immense 
numbers are sent to this country each autumn 
from Holland, and good, well-ripened clumps 
that can bo depended upon to flower well 
may be obtained at a cheap rate. 

The treatment needed by these clumps is 
very simple, all that is required being to pot 
them as soon as possible after they are re¬ 
ceived, and stand them outdoors for a time ; 
then, when the pots are well filled with roots, 
they may be taken indoors. In order to 
spread the season of blooming over as long a 
period as possible, the plants should be taken 
under cover in batches, instead of forcing 
them all at once. The soil employed 
in potting should be good, such as 
two parts loam to one part well-de¬ 
cayed manure and a little sand. One 
point to bear in mind is that this 
Spiraea, when growing freely, needs 
copious supplies of water, on which 
account a good space must be 
allowed between the rim of the pot 
and the top of the soil, so that enough 
water may bo given at one time to 
thoroughly saturate the compose. 
The drainage should be limited to 
one large crock or an oyster-shell. 
By hard forcing, these Spiraeas may 
Ixj had in bloom soon after Christ¬ 
mas ; but, unless in large establish¬ 
ments, this is scarcely to be recom¬ 
mended, for, brought on gently, so 
that they flower during the latter 
part of February and in March aid 
April, they last much longer than is 
the case earlier in the season. For 
this purpose the warmest end of the 
greenhouse will be sufficient to in¬ 
duce them to flower by the end of 
March. 

At one time this was the only her¬ 
baceous Spinea grown for forcing, 
but there are now several others, 
some of which are, at least by many, 
preferred to the ordinary form. 
About twenty-five years ago a Spinea 
which had been introduced from 
Japan was distributed by the late 
Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, under 
the name of 

Spir.ea astilboides. —This is a 
bolder plant than the typical Spinea 
japoniea, the leaves being large and 
rough in texture, while the flower- 
spikes are disposed in a far more 
informal manner than is the case 
with S. japoniea itself. Some years 
after S. astilboides was sent out, a 
new Spinea was announced from the 
Continent as a supposed crass be¬ 
tween this species and Spinea as¬ 
tilboides, the name given to the new¬ 
comer being 

Spiraea astilboides floribunda. 
—The general appearance of this 
would suggest that its origin was as 

stated above, for it proved to be 

about midway between the two, and, 
being a larger and a bolder plant than the 
common Spinea, it soon became popular. 
Now there are others of that section, one of 
the best being known as 

S. Lord Salisbury, and for this there is, 

I learn, a considerable demand, the large 
size of its snow-white plumes and its noble 
appearance being great points in its favour. 
Quits a contrast to this is one known as 
S. COMPACTA MULTIFLORA, which is a 
smaller and more compact plant than S. 
japoniea, from which, I believe, it originated 
as a sport. It is scarcely so popular now as 
it was a few years ago. Next there are the 
two comparatively new pink-flowered kinds, 
Queen Alexandra and Peach Blossom, 
concerning which a word, of caution may be 
given. If forced early into bloom, they are of 
a poor, undecided tint, and it is only when 
they arc grown well exposed to light and sun¬ 
shine that they arc seen at their bast. At 
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present these are dearer than the white- 
flowered forms, but, being as readily propa¬ 
gated, they will, doutless, before long be¬ 
come much cheaper. As these coloured kinds 
are seen at their best when allowed to develop 
slowly under the influence of light and sun¬ 
shine, the same remarks will also apply to 

Spir.ea palmata, which, so situated, will 
produce its large flattened heads of ricn rose- 
coloured flowers. In this way it is a very 
pretty object in the greenhouse, and fine 
examples may be met with in Covent Garden 
Market during the season. 

While this includes the bulk of the her 
baceous Spiraeas (if Spirteas they are) which 
are grown for forcing, there arc some shrubby 
kinds that are of great value for the same 
treatment. In any selection of shrubs for 
forcing, however select, 

Spiraea media, more generally known as 
Spircea confusa, is fully entitled to a place. 
This forms a neat, twiggy bush, which i6 in 
the spring furnished with pretty glaucous 
green leaves, and studded with flattened clus¬ 
ters of pure white flowers. Perhaps the next 
best for this purpose (and the best for out¬ 
doors) is 

SPIR/EA ARGUTA, whose spreading shoots, 
clothed with dark-coloured bark, arc studded 
for the greater part of their length with little 
clusters of white flowers. 

There are other kinds amenable to the same 
treatment, such as 8. prunifolia flore-pleno, 
8. Thunbergi, and 8. Van Houttei, but, as 
above stated, in my opinion, at least, the two 
first-named are the best. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Standard Heliotropes. —Will you kindly tell 
me through your paper the time for pruning Hello- 
trope-plants "to make standards, alto how to prune 
them? The plants I have are in 9-inch pots in eold 
greenhouse, after having been bedded out nil the 
summer, and are now about 18 inches high.—A lcombe. 

[In order to obtain standard Heliotropes, it 
is necessary to commence with young and 
vigorous plants, anti grow them on freely till 
the required height is obtained. When grow¬ 
ing, all side shoots should be pinched out 
as soou as they make their appearance. 
Cuttings of the young growing «hoot6 strike 
root in the spring as readily as those of a 
Fuchsia, and it is these that make the best 
standards, as they have then, a long growing 
season before them. Even then standard 
Heliotropes cannot be built up in a short 
time, for it will take from two to three years 
before effective specimens can be formed. 
No amount of pruning will enable your bushy 
plants that have been planted out to form 
good standards, and the more satisfactory 
way will be to commence next spring with 
young plants.] 

Climbers for cold-house trellis. -Could you 
kindly give me the names of two or three flowering 
(evergreen) climbers, to be trained to a wood trellis, 
suitable for the back wall of a conservatory facing 
south, and which is heated for about six months of 
the year? I should like something rather choice, if 
possible, and to last in flower a considerable time.— 
J. H. A. 

[There is nothing better for such a purpose 
than the Camellia, of which you have a great 
choies of varieties. The white and red 
Lnpag-orias are also very beautiful, and so is 
Clematis indivisa, whese white flowers are 
l>onie in the spring. To these may be added 
Habrothamnus aurantiacus and H. elegans, 
with yellow and red flowers respectively. The 
blue and white Passion-flowers, too, are very 
pretty. Abutilons grow quickly and flower 
freely, but are apt to lose a good many leaves 
in the winter.] 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— My plants of 
l'cgonia Gloire dc Lorraine have finished flowering, 
and are now shedding their leaves. They are strong, 
bushy plants, about 2 feet high, but will soon be 
bundles of sticks. Should I cut them down or leave 
them as they are, and how shall 1 treat them during 
tlie winter? I do not light up the fire and heat con¬ 
servatory until middle of November, or later, if mild 
weather. Bhould they be allowed to rest all winter 
like other Begonias? 1 have another cold green¬ 
house.—B lack INK. 

[Your Begonia Gloire de Lorraine plants 
must have received a great check, otherwise 
they should continue to flower for another 
three months. It is, of course, useless to 
attempt their culture in a cool greenhouse, 
as at this season tjKiy require a structure 
with a night temrferalure of 5Q.<leg^, rising 
10 degs. or so du\ng|fc^day.vJ4l(^that you 
can do uow is to keep the pla^T^ throughout 


the winter in a temperature as nearly ap¬ 
proaching the above as possible, giving just 
enough water to keep the soil slightly 
moist. Then, in spring, shorten the plants 
back to within 6 inches or so of the pot, and 
as soon as new shoots commence to be pushed 
forth the plants should have some of the old 
soil taken off, and be repotted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. You refer to 
other Begonias which arc rested during the 
winter, but these differ entirely from Gloire 
de Lorraine, inasmuch as they bloom during 
the summer, and form fleshy tubers, which 
Gloire de Lorraine does not.] 

The Wax-plant (Hoya carncsa).—Probably 
no plant in cultivation gives less trouble to 
grow well than this, though it is often seen 
in a flowerless and unsatisfactory condition 
through being grown in too much lieat and 
moisture. As an ordinary greenhouse plant 
it is very satisfactory, and under these con¬ 
ditions I have it, growing pillar fashion, 
10 feet or so up the front of a tall conserva¬ 
tory. Some of the old flower-stalks have 
been on the plants for at least fifteen years, 
and one can hardly say with certainty how 
long they will last, as it is only on very rare 
occasions that one finds a dead stalk. 
During the period mentioned these plants 
have only been potted once, and this seems 
quite immaterial to their health provided 
the drainage is all right. Their roots are 
confined to 9-inch pots, which are stood on 
the ordinary wooden stages, so that they have 
no chance of escaping into any soil but that 
contained in the pots. When they are potted 
the soil chosen is half fibrous loam, one quar¬ 
ter pent, and the rest silver sand and broken 
brick in equal proportions. Once in two 
years they get a top-dressing with similar 
material. A mistake often made is cutting off 
the old flower-stalks after the animal flower¬ 
ing, thus destroying the chance of bringing 
the plants into a free-blooming state. Where 
this is done, they are practically flowerless, 
as it is the old stalks which produce most 
of the blooms. During summer, and while 
growth is being made, water may be given 
pretty freely, and occasional dcses of weak 
liquid-manure are enjoyed, but in winter the 
plants should be allowed to get dust-dry.— 
L. P. 

Erica gracilis. —This is one of the nume¬ 
rous species of Heaths that were introduced 
from South Africa during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. At one time large 
collections were popular, but nowadays com¬ 
paratively few species are grown. As a set¬ 
off, however, these few are cultivated in very 
large quantities by our market growers, and 
brought freely into Covent Garden Market. 
The result is that one frequently meets with 
splendidly-flowered little specimens even on 
the costermongers’ barrows in the streets of 
London. Just now Erica gracilis is very 
much in evidence, and good [Hants meet with 
a ready sale. Considering the care and at¬ 
tention that, they require, and the cheap rate 
at which they are eold, combined with the 
fact that it takes three years to obtain a 
good specimen, it is somewhat surprising that 
their culture can be remunerative. This 
species is one of the most easily struck from 
cuttings of all of the Heaths. The general 
appearance of Erica gracilis is tco well known 
to need any description ; therefore, it will be 
sufficient to say that if freely stopped when 
young it forms a rather upright growing, but 
dense, bushy specimen. The tiny purplish- 
red flowers are borne in great profusion. 
They vary a good deal in depth of colour¬ 
ing, and on this point it may be noted that 
some cultivators obtain flowers of a richer 
tint than others. A few j-ears ago atten¬ 
tion was directed to a new' variety, which, 
under the name of Erica gracilis nivalis, was 
said to bear pure white flowers. There is, 
however, a pinkish tendency in the blos¬ 
soms, so that though this variety is very 
prettv, it doe6 not merit the name of nivalis. 
—X. 


Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. 
post free, aid.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post. free, for 2s. The present volume will be 
brought to a close December 31st next, and the Index 
and binding cases for the present year will be ready 
u few weeks later. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Work In plant-houses.— Now that all the 
plants are in their proper positions—though, 
of course, there is nothing permanent in 
plant-growing—chauges are continually being 
made. When a plant comes into flower it is 
moved to a prominent position or into 
another house, where the temperature is lower 
and more ventilation given. One of the most 
important matters just now is to look out for 
insects, and use the vaporiser. As soon as 
fires are lighted in the autumn, the green-fly 
will make its appearance, and possibly in the 
warm houses thrips may show themselves on 
the leaves of Crotons and other smooth-leaved 
things. Vaporising with nicotine will 
destroy both green-fly and thrips, and if the 
plant-houses are vaporised once a month 
there will be no insects to give trouble. 
Plants of various kinds which have been pre¬ 
pared for forcing are now being moved to the 
forcing-house, and when the flowers are ex¬ 
panding they can be moved to the sliow-houee 
or conservatory. The conservatory is some¬ 
times connected to the mansion, possibly also 
to other buildings, by a glass-covered corridor, 
which is only moderately heated, and in which 
Camellias "and Indian Rhododendrons are 
planted, the groundwork being filled in with 
bulbs, which might bs plunged in the borders. 
Roman Hyacinths are now opening their 
flowers where only moderately forced. Tulips 
are commonly forced in boxes, and when well 
rooted, they will get length of stem under the 
stage in a rather warm house if required for 
cutting. The early-flowering Narcissi are 
moving in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
69 degs. Early potting is necessary to obtain 
early flowers. Get the pots filled with roots, 
and the flowers will 6oon move in a genial 
temperature if well supplied with water con¬ 
taining a little stimulant. Luculia gratissima 
is one of the most beautiful winter-flowering 
shruts. It blooms naturally at this season 
and onwards in a night temperature of 
50 degs. Liquid-manure should be given 
when the buds are forming, and continued 
till the flowers are expanded. Thrips arc 
rather fond of the foliage, and may give 
trouble, especially if the roots are not well 
nourished. Well-grown plants of Chorozemas 
will soon be bright now, and they make good 
specimens that will attract attention. The 
sterrs arc slender, and will require support, 
hut no more stakes should be used than arc 
required to give the necessary support. This 
refers to other plants which require stakes. 

Fragrance under glass.— There is frag¬ 
rance in the foliage as well as in the blossoms. 
Scented-leaved Pelargoniums are very sweet, 
and sprigs are useful for cutting. Myrtles 
also are useful for the same purpose, but our 
main reliance will, of course, be upon flowers, 
and these are somewhat numerous at all sea¬ 
sons of the year. There are now' Violets in 
pots, Roman Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley 
from retarded crowns, Mignonette, Indian 
Daphnes, Carnations, Roses, Tuberoses, Helio¬ 
tropes, and in a well-furnished conservatory 
there is a combined fragrance from foliage 
and flowers which cannot easily be defined. 
These are all plants which everybody with 
glass-houses can have in quantity, some in 
pots, and others planted permanently in the 
border. Daphnes, for instance, do well 
planted out in a bed of peat and loam ; Mig¬ 
nonette becomes a shrub planted in the con¬ 
servatory, and though, as the plants become 
older, the flowers are smaller, there is 6till 
fragrance. Then there comes a time when 
young plants should be substituted. 

Bulbs In bowls and glasses.— When Nar¬ 
cissi and other bulbs are required to fill bow ls 
and vases for the rooms, there is an advan¬ 
tage in starting them in boxes, either in fibre 
or very light soil, as, when the flower-stems 
can be 6een. a better selection can be made 
for all the plants to be in the best condition 
at the same time, and they are easily moved 
without damage or check to the roots. Hya¬ 
cinths can bo treated in the same way, as can 
also Tulips, and, if desired, a few seedling 
Ferns can be mixed with the bulbs, and the 
whole covered with fresh green Moss; and 
when the flowers fade, other bulbs or plants 
can be substituted. The value lies chiefly in 
being able to have the bulbs so assorted as to 
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finish at the same time, and the bulbs, after 
flowering, can be returned to the boxes and 
left to ripen in a cool house or pit. 

Pruning Grape-Vines under glass.— Old 

Vines, under favourable circumstances, may 
go on for years. There are many Vines in 
this country more than a century old, and 
still bearing good fruit. Such old Vines have 
been allowed to extend, and that is the main 
secret of their vigour. But in the average 
vinery a certain number of Vines was 
planted at the beginning, and each has been 
kept to its original position and size by the 
use of the knife. There may be some excuse 
for this in an experimental house, where 
variety is the main thing sought. If a dozen 
or more Vines are planted in a house at equal 
distances, one, two, or three will show more 
vigour, and probably bear larger and better 
fruit from the first, and if these were per¬ 
mitted to extend, gradually removing the 
others, there would be a considerable advan¬ 
tage. I believe mest experienced men have 
noted this, and in many instances acted upon 
it. If we have a Vine doing better work than 
its neighbours, it is an easy matter to train 
up young canes, and in the course of time root 
out those which are not. so prolific, and not 
bearing such fine fruit. As soon as the 
leaves fall, all the Vines may be pruned. A 
Vine with its roots near the surface may be 
pruned to the lowest plump bud. It is only 
when the roots are deep and out of control 
that it is necessary to leave long spurs in our 
efforts to obtain a plump bud or eye. 

Drainage for Vine-borders .— 1 There are 
old Grape-Vines in many districts where the 
roots have the run of the garden; but the soil 
is good, suitable, and the Yiatural drainage 
perfect. In such cases one does not want to 
incur expense in border-making or draining. 
All we can do is to try to keep the roots 
near the surface by judicious feeding. Vines 
will go where the food is, if it is suitable; 
but in a cold soil draining and border-making 
must be done. The borders should be partly 
above the natural level. In such soil some¬ 
thing should be done to keep the roots out of 
the bad subsoil, as in a dry summer, or in c 
time of pressure, they will go down for mois¬ 
ture, this surely bringing trouble. The rea¬ 
son why drained shallow borders fail to retain 
the roots is, they are often too dry, and the 
food supply is not liberal enough. 

Roses in pots. —The plants which have been 
in pots a year or so, and arc in good health, 
and have had the necessary pruning, may be 
plunged or partly plunged in a leaf-bed in a 
well-ventilated house or pit. They will come 
on quietly and be full of vigour and the 
flowers will be fine. Those plants just lifted 
may be potted, but must not be forced, 
though, if plunged in a leaf-bed in a cold- 
frame, with the lights propped up, they will 
flower finely in March and April. 

Plants In the house.— Palms and fine 
foliaged plants are the main reliance now, 
with a few Chrysanthemums to give colour, 
together with Roman Hyaeintlis, Violets in 
pots, and Mignonette for fragrance, mixed 
with a few Ferns for bowls and baskets. 
Market Red is a bright, showy Chrysanthe 
mum. It makes a neat specimen, and will 
last some time if watered carefully. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the frost ha# 
blackened the Dahlias, the roots should be 
lifted, dried, and stored. They should be 
thoroughly dried before storing, and the 
names affixed with wire to the stems. Keep 
them cool and dry through the winter. Gla¬ 
dioli, Begonias, and Cannas should also be 
lifted, dried, and placed in suitable positions 
in winter. Cuttings of Briers that were taker, 
off and left for a rainy day to be prepared foi 
planting should now be planted firmly in row’s 
1 foot apart, and 4 inches apart in the rows. 
They should be buried to half their length 
in the ground. Supposing the cuttings are a 
foot long, at least 6 inches should be in the 
ground, and made very ffl-m. All buds in the 
ground should have been removed to prevent 
bother with suckers later. Standard Brier? 
are generally obtained from country hedges, 
and usually cost about eight shillings per bun 
dred, or, if extra stout, ten shillings and 
threepence. All buds^shonhl be 1-emoved 
from the base, and (ynth c 

sharp knife. They an*—nofct pinivtfy in"rows 


3 feet apart, and from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart in the rows, made firm, cut to a suit¬ 
able length, and secured from wind-waving by 
long Bamboo canes, each being tied near the 
top to the cane. A mulch of stable-litter will 
encourage root-action. A few tall Briers for 
weeping Roses will be desirable. Dorothy 
Perkins budded on tall Briers is effective. 

Fruit garden. —This is a busy time in the 
garden. To keep trees in a healthy, thriving 
condition, especially in inferior soils, we must 
keep touch of the roots. In cold, heavy land 
draining may require to be done. If water 
stands in a hole 3 feet deep, the land should 
be drained, and a less depth than 3 feet is 
useless, especially for fruit-land, as the roots 
will enter the drains and block them up. 
Station-planting is useful on heavy, cold land, 
and it is especially necessary for Peaches, 
Apricots, and Figs. A foundation of con¬ 
crete, 6 inches thick and 4 feet square, would 
not be a ruinous business, and there are 
usually stones and clinkers enough about the 
place to do all that is required. Nine inches 
of rough materials, rammed down firm and 
grouted in with liquid cement, will make a 
fine, dry bed for the roots, and when they 
extend beyond the 4 feet station, they can 
be easily got at, shortened, and lifted. Figs 
are among the most wholesome of fruits, and 
if planted where the roots can be controlled, 
there will be good crops annually. As soon 
as the leaves fall, pruning may be done, com¬ 
mencing with the bush-lruits. If birds are 
numerous, the bushes should be dressed with 
lime and soot before the buds begin to swell. 

Vegetable garden. —Now that leaves are 
plentiful, hotbeds may be made up for various 
purposes, but specially for Asparagus, Rhu¬ 
barb, and Seakale. Asparagus may be forced 
in small quantities in flat baskets or boxes in 
a forcing-house, the baskets being baif-filled 
—or rather more—with fermenting leaves and 
manure, made firm, placing the roots close 
together on a layer of leaf-mould, being after¬ 
wards covered with from 4 inches to 6 inches 
of light soil, and moistened when necessary 
with warm water. Mushrooms may be grown 
on similar lines, and Seakale may be grown 
in deep boxes, with close-fitting lids, under 
the stage in a warm hous 2 . Where there it 
a roomy Mushroom-house, this work can be 
carried on there with less labour, and th' 
Mushroom-house, being dark, the blanching 
will be perfectly done. Neither Rhubarb nor 
Seakale should be forced in a house or build 
ing where there is any ammonia escaping from 
fermenting manure, or the produce will have 
a disagreeable flavour. Horseradish should 
bo lifted and laid in ready for us? on the north 
side of a wall. In some gardens the Horse¬ 
radish bed is divided into three equal parts, 
and one part is lifted annually and the larges- 
selected for use. Cauliflowers should be 
protected before frost comes. Full-grown 
Lettuces and Endives will suffer if unpro¬ 
tected. Parsnips may remain in the ground a 
little longer. If lifted, the roots should be 
clamped. Frost does not injure Parsnips in 
I he same way as it does Pect and Carrots. The 
lata Celery will now all be earthed up, and th 
sides of the ridges made firm to throw off the 
wot. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 16th .—Potted a lot of Lilium 
Harrisi and L. longiflorum. They will b? k.pt 
in cool house* till roots are made, and then 
moved a few at a time to warm house. Sowed 
a few rows of early Peas on warm border. 
There is a chance of these doing well, but 
others will be started in January in pots. 
This is a good time for transplanting and 
pruning, and that work will be pushed for 
ward r.s fast as possible when the weather is 
suitable. In bad weather we have always 
trenching to fall back upon, and this work will 
be continued. 

November 17th .—Pruning is being pushed 
forward now. One of the first things the in 
experienced pruner is taught is to distinguish 
fruit-buds from wood-buds. It is difficult to 
say when the swelling wood-bud emerges into 
fertility, but the plump, fat, round hud gene¬ 
rally produces blossoms, and if the blossom? 



are the product of well matured buds, fruit 
generally follows. {Studying the buds makes 
the pruner’s work exceedingly interesting. 
In pruning wall-trees we try to keep the fruit- 
buds as near to the sheltering wall as possible, 
though Marie Louise Pear, tor instance, often 
makes fruit-buds on long spurs. 

November 18th .—This is often called a leis¬ 
ure-time in the garden, but in my own case 
November is an exceedingly busy month. 
Roses are being planted now, and all kinds of 
trees and shrubs, but, rather than plant when 
the land is wet and sticky, I should wait till 
it works cleanly, so that the necessary pres¬ 
sure can be given to the soil. All roots are 
carefully trimmed and laid out horizontally 
in layers, and all trees and shrubs are staked, 
if necessary, to prevent movement from wind. 

November 19th .—Leaves are being carted in 
for making hotbeds when, mixed with stable- 
manure. Violet-frames are very freely venti¬ 
lated. A few dry, sifted ashes have been 
spread among the plants to keep the atmos¬ 
phere sweet and prevent damping. All growth 
has been cut from Asparagus. A mulch of 
rich compost will be spread over the surface, 
not necessarily all manure, but a mixture in¬ 
cluding a little basic slag. All plant-houses 
are vaporised in anticipation of the appear¬ 
ance of insects. There is economy in this. 

November 20th .—Made up another Mush¬ 
room bed in the house, and filled one bed- 
space with Seakale and Rhubarb. In times of 
pressure. Rhubarb roots are often started on 
the sides of the path or in corners any¬ 
where if there is a little warmth. In plant¬ 
ing Roses and fruit-trees, zinc labels are 
affixed as soon as the planting is finished, as 
perishable labels soon disappear. Fruit in 
store is looked over often, and all decaying 
fruit cleared out. The season for Pears is 
prolonged by moving a few at a time to a 
warm house. 

November 21st .—Saturday is usually given 
up to the arrangement of the plant-houses. 
If some fixed time is not set apart for this, 
the matter is neglected, and growing plants 
benefit from change of position. There are 
some plants coming into bloom to be taken to 
the conservatory. All boiler-flues should be 
thoroughly cleaned often, if the full amount 
of heat is to be extracted from the fuel. 
Potted Lily of the Valley and Spiraeas. There 
are retarded plants yet in hand. 

BOOKS. 

“ ALPINES AND BOG PLANTS.*’* 

We regret that Mr. Farrer did not see fit to 
improve and enlarge upon his book, “Mv 
Rock-garden,” instead of running into 
another on the same subject. He has tra¬ 
velled a good deal, and observed carefully, 
and the result is a book which is really a run¬ 
ning catalogue, not handy for reference, but. 
full of information about plants and delight 
in their beauty and habitats. The author 
aims at being humorous at all casts, and often 
succeeds in being so, and occasionally rises 
to eloquence. The illustrations, on the in¬ 
evitable clay paper, are much better than 
usual in such books. He says the Golden 
Rods are all coarse, and quite unworthy of 
culture, with which we quite agree, but our 
American friends tell us that, to see them 
with pleasure, we must see them with the 
StarwortB in their own country. We think our 
own wild little Golden Rod (S. Virgaurea) is 
as pretty as any of them. He contemns the 
big Epiiobiums, and, from the rock-garden 
point of view, he is right; but it should be re¬ 
membered that our Willow-herb is one of tho 
handsomest of summer plants for woods. 
The author, in regard to plants, uses in some 
places the pronouns “who,” “whom,” “he,” 
“his,” and “him,” which seem rather an 
affectation. 

The author probably judges the Water 
Lilies from some cool northern situation, and 
describes the rosy Water Lilies as inferior. 
He describes N. Froebelli as “frail,” “weak 
in growth,” and small in bloom ; hut in this 
he is wrong, ns it is a strong and hardy kind 
even in open water—-iV., water exposed to 
storm and with waves, which never affect 
plants in garde* tanks or small pools. 

* “Alpine* and Botr Plants,” by Reginald Farrer. 
London : Edward Arnold. 
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But, when all is said, we have reason to be 
grateful to him for his spirited chatter about 
plants, and we hope he will write more books 
on hardy plants for our edification. 

Mr. Farrer, writing of Silenes, says: 

“ Silene acaulis has a vast woody taproot, impos¬ 
sible of collection, but conics well from seed, and 
grows well, too, in any open, well-drained place on 
the rock-work. But in cultivation it never flowers 
with anything approaching Its proper generosity. 
Perhaps the moraine-garden may cause it to wake 
up. S. exscapa is a form differing only in the fact 
that the flowers have minute stems instead of sitting 
flat on the cushion, and saxatilis, as far as 1 can 
see, is indistinguishable. Silene rupestris is a pretty, 
white-flowered biennial for dryish places; Silene alpes- 
tris, despite its name, is u bog-plant of the very 
highest rank, loving any fairly moist corner, and 
running riot in a mass of narrow, glossy leaves, send¬ 
ing up, on stems of about a foot, abundant loose 
showers of white flowers, circular, and delicately 
notched all Tound. It 6eeds, too, in profusion, and 
blooms far on into autumn—an altogether indispens¬ 
able delight. Silene pusilla is a most exquisite thing, 
a miniature of rupestris, identical in all respects, but 
reduced to the most diminutive proportions. 1 doubt 
if it has quite the robust constitution of its big 
sister; in any case, it should have a very choice 
corner of the bog—if only on account of its minute 
loveliness. Silene Snxifraga is a spidery - growing 
rock-plant, interesting, but not brilliant, w ith creamy 
flowers, brownish on the outside. 

" Most brilliant of the race i* Silene Elizabethac. 
from hot, moraine-slopes of Northern Italy, dwarf, 
sticky-leaved, with immense flowers like those of a 
Clarkia, which produce—nt least, they have produced 
with me—abundance or sound and fertile seed. This 
plant loves the moraine-garden, or a warm, well- 
drained 6lope in light soil; as for the slugs, they 
adore it as an article of diet. Silene Pumilio is 
similar, but smaller—a dillieult thing, I have always 
found it, craving something which 1 could not supply, 
though I have tried peat and granite and silver 
sand and everything that seemed at all likely. At 
last, however, some pot-plants, in sharp, light loam 
are thriving well. Silene virginica, from hot Vir¬ 
ginia, i« gorgeous, with huge scarlet flowers, but I 
have no hopes of e\er succeeding with so miffy a 
southerner; another tall Silene is Zawadskyii, which 
makes promising-looking rosettes of glcwsy green 
foliage (like Primula Clusiana), and then sends up 
etems of dull, disappointing flowers. Remains only 
Silene Schaft®, a useful dwarf border-plant, with 
nhundance of magenta-rose flowers through late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. S. Asterias is an annual, so is S. 
compact a—big, brilliant things, greyish, glaucous- 
leaved. with spreading heads of big, red flowers; 
beautiful dwarf 3. palnestina, with abundance of soft, 
rosy flowers, is painfully half-hardy. As a rule, to 
tell truth, all pink Silence, except palaestina have 
too much chalk and magenta in their tones ever to 
please me. My prime favourite is the white-starred, 
dainty alpestris.” 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


BIRDS. 

Food for parakeet (Bosia ).—Feed mainly 
upon boiled rice and milk, and bread and 
milk, taking care that all such food given is 
in a perfectly fresh condition, or the bird will 
go wrong. Give the parrot-mixture spoken 
of if you like, though the bird is unlikely 
to relish it. You may give a little boiled 
Potato by way of change, also a little boiled 
Maize. Try the bird frequently with Let¬ 
tuce, or other suitable greenstuff, also with 
ripe fruit, sweet biscuit, and Nuts of any 
kind. If you can winter the bird, you will 
have no further trouble with it, and an aid 
towards the* doing of this is to giveboiled milk 
to drink instead of water until spring comes 
round, a plan frequently adopted with newly- 
imported pnrrots. Give a drink twice a 
day. Tories are natives of India and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean, and are fairly 
hardy when acclimatised. Keep in a box- 
type of cage during this winter, and cover 
up the front with baize at night. Hang the 
cage in a cosy corner near to the light, and 
in a room where a fire is daily. Give a 
roomy cage, plenty to eat, and keep perfectly 
clean.—J. T. Bird. 

Building outdoor aviaries (James B. 
Lamb ).—If you will hut tell us how large 
an aviary you would like to erect, and the 
class of birds you desire to keep, we shall 
be most happy to give you detailed advice. 
Outdoor aviaries should stand in a cosy cor¬ 
ner out of the full sweep of the wind, and 
where the sun can reach, and should not be 
under trees. They should invariably be 
roofed, should have raised floors to ensure 
dryness, and should be rat, mouse, and spar¬ 
row-proof. In the case of an aviary of any 
size, necessitating the going inside to give 
attention, the inside height should not be 
less than five feet, and a short passage, or 
porch, with doors at each end should afford 
entry without danger of the birds escaping. 
Provide plenty of perches of varying thick¬ 
ness, and nesting quarters if breeding is de¬ 
sired British hard-billed birds are the best 
for the novice to begin with, and I would 
suggest the common linnet for the first season 
or two.—J. T. Bird. 


Lease of glebe farm.— A vicar recently suc¬ 
ceeded to a country living after the voluntary re- 
MfUiation of his predecessor. About a month before 
Michaelmas (within six weeks after his appointment) 
he informed the tenant of the glebe farm (whose 
family, it may be incidentally stated, had been in 
occupation one hundred years) that he should require 
possession at the ensuing quarter-day. The tenant 
has acquiesced in this interpretation of his new land¬ 
lord's right* as expounded by the vicar and his ad¬ 
visers; hut it would be interesting to know whether, 
in these days of Holdings Acts, passed to give 
tenants more and more security, one of the wide¬ 
spread class of occupiers of glebe land can legally be 
turned out of his holding at almost a moment's 
notice, not merely on the death of his landlord, but 
even on his voluntary resignation of hie post? The 
Holdings Act, 1883, requires a year's notice, where 
previously a half-year’s notice was by law requisite. 
The points, therefore, raised are:—(1) Are glebe 
lands outside this legal requisite, either on change of 
vicars or otherwise? (2) Is the tenancy merely one 
*’ at will " in either or both these cases? (3) If so, 
has the tenant equally with the landlord power to 
determine either at once or at the end of the year of 
tenancy? (4) Is the relationship of landlord and 
tenant the same, whether the new vicar succeeds on 
death or after voluntary resignation?— North.ants. 

[You must bear in mind that the vicar or 
rector only holds the rights of a landlord 
until death or resignation, and he has no 
control over the property beyond the date of 
either such event. The property belongs to 
the church, and when he ceases to have an 
interest in the living, of course, his rights 
in regard to tlie property come to an end. 
Statutory provision has been made for leases 
of ecclesiastical land to be granted with the 
concurrence of the bishop for periods not 
exceeding fourteen years, so that a tenant 
who wishes to be secured in his holding can 
effect this, and can also ensure for himself 
compensation under the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Acts by this means. But anybody who 
rents land from an incumbent otherwise than 


in the manner described, knows, or ought to 
know', that he takes it subject to being turned 
out at very short so that tf 

not pqssibly be any l(ni'cb|[5]| n 
Barrister*. * 


POULTRY. 

ECONOMIC METHODS OF FEEDING 
POULTRY. 

Most people take up poultry-keeping with 
the idea of making money out of it, and 
even those whose hobby it is enjoy it far 
better if they can “make both ends meet.” 
Now', to make a profit on poultry, they 
must be fed economically; not on cheap 
foods, be it pointed out. The best food 
must be given, a liberal diet always turn¬ 
ing out to be economical ; the birds must 
have plenty hut not too much. By “eco¬ 
nomy ” is meant the obtaining of the best 
possible results at the least cost, exclud¬ 
ing all food that will be waste. Thus it is 
better to buy good corn than damaged 
corn, and to feed the birds plentifully 
rather than to dole out the minimum of 
food they can live on. Eggs are a surplus 
product, and a hen must be supplied over 
and above her own daily wants, if 6he is 
to lay well. So, if a man wants plenty of 
eggs, he must see that his hens have much 
more egg-produeing food than they require 
to keep them in ordinary good health. It 
is a mistake to think that poultry will lay 
better on a farm than in confinement. 
Birds in confinement, well fed, and 
allowed only just as much exercise as will 
keep them healthy, will lay more and 
better eggs than hens roaming nt liberty. 

The same principles apply to the pro¬ 
duction of table poultry and to chicken¬ 
rearing. Birds which have extra food 
given them will come on much more 
rapidly than those which get their ow r n 
food as they will. 

The first principle of economy, then, in 
poultry-feeding is feeding upon the foods 
best constituted for each purpose. There 
are four principal constituents of food; — 


1, Nitrogen; 2, starch ; 3, fats; 4, 

minerals. Nitrogenous foods repair the 
daily waste going on in the body, and enter 
into the composition of blood, bone, skin, 
sinew, feathers, etc. ; they are essential to 
the formation of eggs, and must be given 
to birds if they are to lay well. Starchy 
foods are heat - producing, and comprise 
sugar as well as starch. They are closely 
allied to fats, which are essentially heat- 
producing, and must be given very spar¬ 
ingly. In winter, of course, a little more 
may W'ell be given, but during at least 
three parts of the j'ear fatty foods must 
form a very small quantity indeed of a 
fowl's diet. Minerals, which are absolutely 
necessary to the formation of bone, sinew, 
and muscle, are fortunately to be found in 
every kind of food. 

The proper food, then, for laving-hens 
or for young chickens is nitrogenous in its 
nature. The cereals richest in nitrogen are 
Peas and Beans, containing about 22 or 25 
per cent, of nitrogenous matter, so that 
Bean meal or Pea meal should enter into 
the composition of all diets. With regard 
to w'hoie grain, Oats contain 12 or 13 per 
cent., whilst Indian Corn contains a little 
more than half of that. Shredded lean 
meat-fibre contains about 20 or 25 per 
cent. ; some kinds of dried meat-fibre have 
as much as from 50 to 00 per cent. Fats 
and starches are most abundant in Indian 
Corn and Rice, minerals especially in 
Buckwheat- The most satisfactory food, m 
the whole, for poultry w’ill be found to be a 
mixture of Oats and Buckwheat. 

F. W. 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We hare arranged wtfh 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, lcknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GaRDEN 1.NO ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage pajd, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars 6hould be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
6hould be sent separately. 


Cross-bred hen (J. B .).—It is quite ob¬ 
vious that your poultry need altogether dif¬ 
ferent treatment. This hen had acute liver 
disease, and that, no doubt, is due to wroug 
feeding, especially to the use of Maize. I 
have no doubt that your other birds are more 
or less affected, and that explains why you 
are not getting any eggs. You had better 
purchase a good book on poultry-feeding and 
read up the subject. As far as treatment is 
concerned, give some liver-powder in their 
soft food every third morning, and an iron 
tonic in their drinking-water regularly—that 
is, if you can make them drink from a bowl 
instead of from the stream. Do you give 
them any grit ? If not, they should have 
some.—J. Freeman. 

Duck (F. A., Cheshire ).—The duck you 
sent seems to have died from heart failure, 
and I could not find any organic disease. 
Did these ducks die during the night, and 
had they far to come from the pit to their 
roosting-house? I ask these questions be¬ 
cause I have know'll similar cases, and the 
remedy has been to feed them well last thing 
at night with oats or barley. — J. Freeman. 

Chicken (Mrs. Campbell ).—The chicken 
was suffering from enteritis, the cause of 
which I cannot explain; but your method of 

f iving bran ought certainly to be changed. 

ou had better purchase a good book on poul¬ 
try-feeding, and try what you think would be 
a suitable cliang3. As regards medicinal 
treatment, first give a dose of castor-oil, and 
follow this by tonic treatment—say, tonic 
pills, or some such remedy. Stop giving 
Maize in any event. — J. Freeman. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds ” - Stic Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; p ost free , 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden’ may also be 
had finely boutul in S vole., half vellum, t^s. net. Of 
all booksellers. 




ARTISTIC 

MERBAGEOIia 

BORDER! 


We will plan you a border (if 
you will send us measurements) 
which will be a continuous pageant 
of harmonious colour throughout 
the changes of the year, and which 
will last many years without further 
expense. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 

Specimen scale of cost. 

A border 140ft. X 9ft. would be £ 10 10, 
the plants in such a border being of the 
finest, and being charged much below 
the catalogue price per dozen. 

KELWAY & SON 

The Royal Horticulturists 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET 

Awarded the Gold vXCedal of the Franco-British 
Exhibition. 


BROMPTON STOCK COLLECTION. 

€0 Large Brompton Stock, 1/-. 

10 Scarlet, 10 White, 10 Rose, 10 Purple, 20 Covent Garden, 

named, carr. paid, Is. 6<L 

WALLFLOWER COLLECTION. 

1€0 Large Bushy Wallflowers, 1>. 

10 Blood Red, 10 Golden King, 10 Tom Thumb. 10 Ellen 
Wilmott. 10 Early Feltham, 10 Ruby Gems. 10 Vulcan, 10 
Eastern Queen. 10 Coient Gardens, 10 Double Mixed, 
tunned, carr. paid, Is, 9d. 

PANSY COLLECTION. 

GO Pansies in Bud, 13. 

10 Large Dark-eyed Golden, 10 Alexandra Blue, 10 White, 
10 Mad. Perriott, 10 Mixed, 10 Trimardeuu Giant, named, 
carr. paid, Is. 9d. 

50 CANTERBURY BELL 
COLLECTION, 1/-. 

10 Rose, 10 White, 10 Blue, 10 Cup and Saucer, 10 Double 
mixed, named, carr. paid. Is. 6d. 

60 ROCKERY PLANTS 
COLLECTION, 1/. 

10 Aubrietia grteca, 10 Arabis alpina, 10 Cistus Rock, 10 
Slone compact*. 10 Saponaria, 10 Veronica, named, carr. 
paid. Is. 4(1. 

PERENNIAL COLLECTION. 

120 Strong Transplanted Plants, 2>. 

10 Hollyhocks, 10 Aquilegia, 10 Geiims. 10 Iceland Poppies, 
10 Linaria, 10 Valerian, 10 Sweet Williams, 10 Sweet 
Rockets. 10 Dianthus, 10 Daisies, 10 Polyanthus, 10 
Gjp?ophila, named, carr. paid, 2s. 6d. 

CATALOGUE FREE. GIVE RAIL ADDRESS. 

PALMER & SONS, 

NEW ENCLAND NURSERIES, PETERBOROUGH. 


OREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less coBtly than 
burial Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium, London.” Telephone, 1,907 Gerrard. 


The latest day for reoeivlng Advertisements 
18 FRIDAY, 9 a. m. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


For Hardy Stuff, bound to thrive, buy from England s 
bleakest coast. Growth and vitality will surprise you. 

Forest. Fruit Trees. Shrubs. Boses. Plants, 
Bulbs, Edging, and » encing Bushes a spe¬ 
ciality. Quicuthorn Privet. Beech, Myrobcllo, 
Laurels, Yew, Holly. per 10 j arid 1,000 cheap. State 
wants. Low estimate per return with a large catalogue. 
Being overstocked we are clearing out the following collec¬ 
tion very cheap. All strong Btulf. 3 Apples, 2 Pears, 2 
Plums, l Cherry, grafted three years, strong trees. 4 to 5 ft.. 
9s. 6d. 

12 Gooseberry, 12 Black, 12 Red Currants, 25 Raspberry, 
20 Strawberry (perpetual bearer), 5s. 6d., half qu&n , 3a. 6d. 

12 Climbing or 12 Bush Roses assorted, 3a. Gd.; & Dwarf 
Standard Roses, all different, 5s., 9a. doz. 

Hardy Bear.tiful Climbers.— Honeysuckle. Vir¬ 
ginia Creeper, Jasmine, Cotoneastcr, Ivies, Rambler Roses, 
Hops, Clematis. 20 strong Plants for 3s. 

Flowering Shrubs (nothing more showy) Lilacs, 
Ribes, Laburnums, Snowberry, Spiraeas. Syrinpa, Barberry, 
Rhododendrons, etc. 18 strong mixed bushes, 3a 9J. ; extra 
stout, 6s. 9d. 

Beautiful Evergreens (lovely green foliage all tho 
year).—Arbor Vine, Yew. Laurels, Firs, Pines, Box, Holly, 
etc. 18 assorted bushes, 3a. 9d.; extra strong, 6s. 9d. 

Window Box or Pot Collection, green all year. 
15 dwarf compact bushy shrubs, 3s. 

Forest Trees.— Chestnut, Atth, Sycamore, Poplars, 
Elm, Lime, etc , 4 to 5 ft, 15 for Is. £d. ; 6 to 7 ft., 6s. 9d. 

Spring Collection (a blaze of bloom February. 
March, April).—30 Pansy, 30 Daisy, 50 Forpet-me-Nots, 10 
Polyanthus. 50 Wallflowers, 12 Anemones, 8 Doronicums, 20 
Ranunculus, 20 Bluebells. 50 Snowdrops, 50 Crocuses, 10 
Hyacinths. 20 Tulips, 20 Narcissi, 30 Daffodils. All strong 
Plants and Bulbs, for 4s. 6d. ; half quan , 3s.; quarter, 2s. 

Perennial Collection, old favourites - Flower year 
after year, and no trouble. 6 Columbines, fi Sweet Williams, 
8 Foxgloves, 6 Canterbury Bells, 6 Hollyhocks, f> Carnations, 
6 Sunflowers. 6 Michaelmas Daisy, 6 Indian Pinks, 6 Gail- 
lardias, 6 Irises. 6 Pyrethrums. 6 Popnies, 6 Lupins, 6 
Calliopsis, 6 Saxifrngns, 4s.: half. 2s. 9J. ; 3s. 6d. orders 
carriage paid Catalogue freo. including (if desired) pam¬ 
phlet describing 30 varieties of Edging and Fencing Bushes. 
See long list, cheap offers last week's papers. 


E. GAYE 0 nurserie°s AD LOWESTOFT 


2 4 ALL PERENNIALS. YOUR CARDEN FULL. 24 

OK SPLENDID WALLFLOWERS, 6C. Bells, 

“'■J 6 Blue Spider. 6 Grand Carnations, 10 Callinpsig. 
6 Chrysanthemums. 12 Yellow Erysimus, 6 Double Holly, 
hocks, 6 Grand Lupins, 12 Lovelv Pinks, 6 Sweet Williams. 
6 Galega, 6 Gaillardias, 2 Fancy Shrubs. Now the whole or 
the above, carefully packed, free on rail, 2s. 4x1.—G. F. LETTS 
k CO., Nurserymen, 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk. _ 


19 A CRAN0 DISPLAY FOR CHRISTMAS 1/9 

19 SPLENDID CINERARIAS, 0 Lovely 

Primulas, 4 Carnations, 4 Heliotrope, 4 Marguerites, 
1 Lovely Rose, 4 Cyclamen, 2 Fancy Calceolarias, 1 Lovely 
Pink Dielytra, 4 Lily of the Valley, 1 Christmas Rose. Now 
the whole of the above Collection, all carefully packed and 
carriage paid. Is. 9d.—G. F. LETTS & CO., The Nurseries 
37. H adl oip'). Suffol k._ 

5 - 6 GRAND STANDARD ROSES. 5/- 

ALL DIFFERENT, all named, carefully 

packed, free on rail. 5s.— G. F. LETTS k CO., Rose 
Growers, 37. Hadleigh, Suffolk._ 


3/9 13 ROSE TREES, NAMED. 3 9 

OUCH as D. of Teck. R Hole. Clio, B. de 
Rothschild, M. C. Testout, Grass an Tcplitz, and given 
gratis with every Collection, 1 pure white ManSchal Niel or 
Frau Karl Druschki. Your own choice. The whole 13 lovely 
Roses, well packed, free on rail, 3s. 9d.—G. F. LETTS k CO., 
Rose Gr owers, 37, H adleigh, Suffolk.__ _ 


AN ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE. 

OTANDARD Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson 
^ Trees, Is. each, or 6 for 4s. 6d.; 12 for 8s. 6d., free on rail, 
all named, your own choice. Must clear.—G. F. LETTS 
& CO., The N urseries, 37, Hadleigh, Buff oik. __ 

R OnO G'RAND Bush Apple, Pear, Plum, 

UjV/Uv/ Cherry, Damson, or Greengage, all named, your 
own choice. Now these are a bargain, and to clear look only 
8d. each, or 6 for 3s. 9d., or 12 for 7s. Pick them as you like. 
All well packed, and all free on rail.—G. F. LETTS & CO., 
The Nurseries, 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk. _ 


7CQ EATING APPLES, 222 Cooking Apples, 

I UsJ 379 Pears, 221 Damsons, 345 Plums, 75 Greengage, 
232 Cherrios. Now all the above have got their names off. 
We will mark the different kinds, but we cannot give you the 
true names. Now to clear, 6 for 2s. 9d., or 12 for 5s. Assort 
them as you like. All well pocked, free on rail.—G. F. LETTS, 
The Nut series, 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


SOLID, WEIGHTY BULBS WHICH ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Named Hyacinths, 6J to 8 inches round and averaging 21 to 31 lbs. in weight, 2s. doz., 14s. 100; ordinary mixed, 6s. and 10s. per 100. Snowdrops, 8d. ; Iris, 9J.; Ixias, Crocus, 
Tritel'a, Is ; Ranunculus, Anemones, Chionodoxas, Scillas, Hparaxis, Gladiolus, Muscari, Bluebells. Daffodils, Is. 6d ; Trumpet Daffs, Narcissus, Tulips. Aconites, Jonquils, 2s. All per 100. 

Special Stocks of finest Tulips: Yellow Prince, Princess Mariamie la Reine, Cottage Maid. Chry6olora, 3s. 3d.; Gris de Lin, Thomas Moore, Duchesse de Parma, Joost Van Vondel, 
Artus, Is. ; Keizerskroon, 5s. ; Parrots. 2s. All per 100. (These varieties averaee 5 to 7| lbs. weight per 100 bulbs.) 

Lily of the Valley, Spirse&s, Dielytra, Helleborus, Begonias, Montbretius, Gladioli, Lilium, Ac., see List. 


EVERY 

BULB 

guaranteed. 


KSORRISS 1 BULB = 0USE BIRMINGHAM, 


FREE CATALOGUE 
OF 2,000 

GARDEN GEMS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkxino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearlg and concisely 
written on one suit of the paper only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxino, 17, Fur nival-street, llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business shoidd be sent to the 
Publisher. The name n)id address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be t used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be oii a separate piece of paper, and hot more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shoidd bear in mind that, as Gardemixo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Carnations unhealthy (llighfield.).— Your Carna¬ 
tions have been attacked by Carnation-spot. The 
only remedy is to give the plant* as much light and 
air as possible, cutting away the diseased leaves, and, 
in extreme cases, putting them into a warm, dry 
utmosphere, and forcing them into growth. The 
cause of t-his trouble is said to be often due to a 
damp and stagnant atmosphere, a sodden or unsuit¬ 
able soil, or to the overcrowding of the plants. 

Cutting Pampas Grass plumes (//. F. G.).— 
The correct date for rutting the plumes varies with 
the season and locality. To have them in good con¬ 
dition they .should be cut just before they are fully 
expanded, then taken into a warm room and hung up, 
where they will open freely. If left on the plant* 
until they are fully expanded they become dirty, 
and when taken into the house do not improve, and 
are very inferior in beauty to the soft, silky plumes 
that are cut just before they are properly developed. 

Japanese Fern-balls in winter (T. P .).—Some 
people regard these Fern-balls as of only annual dura¬ 
tion, but if carefully attended to they may be had 
during the second year equally as good, If not better, 
than in the first year. Throughout the winter, while 
quite dormant, they will not need so much water as 
when In active growth; still, enough should be given 
to keep the compost slightly moist, increasing this 
when the plants begin to grow. A temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 6uit* them well during the 
winter. 

Plantains on lawn (G. S. R .).—As your turf is 
full of Plantains and you are going to lift it and 
relay it, we strongly advise you to cut the turves 
2 inches thick, lay each one out on to a table, have 
every piece of the weed extracted, then roll the turf 
up again ready for relaying. That may mean labour, 
but it would be immense gain to you later. Then you 
will have to fork over the soil at least G inches deep, 
and in so doing have every piece of root thrown out 
und collected into baskets before you finally level and 
tread it again for turfing. 

Violet fungus (F. C. P .).—Your Violets have, un¬ 
fortunately, been attacked by the “ Violet-fungus,” 
and if all the plants are in the same condition as 
those you send, we should advise you to dig them up 
and burn them. If only a stray plant is attacked, 
then you might try what picking off the affected 
leaves and burning them will do, pulling out any 
plants that are very badly attacked. You might, try 
what spraying with Bordeaux mixture will do. We 
should advise you to procure a fresh stock of plants 
and not grow any Violets in the same ground for 
several years. 

Growing Orchids under Vines IT. Blissett).— 
There is a number of Orchids which you could grow 
under your Vines—viz., Dendrobium nobile, I). Wardi- 
anum, D. crussinodc, and other pendulous-growing 
kinds; also Odontoglossum citrosmum, Loelia anceps, 
and especially the white vara. You could also try 
some of the deciduous Calanthea, Catasetum. Cyc- 
noches, and Mormodes. All of these plants prefer the 
ordinary flower-pot or shallow pans to the Teak-wood 
basket, the latter being more convenient for such 
specie* as Stanhopeas and the Chimseroid Masde- 
vallins. The Stanhopeas should do w'ell in the vinery, 
but it would be too warm and sunny for the Alasde- 
vallias. 

Plants for north border (S. A. B.).— Suitable 
plant* would be Aubrietias in variety, the single and 
double forms of white Arabic, Sweet Alyssum, Poten- 
tilia fragaria, the alpine or prostrate-growing Phloxes, 
Bed urns in variety, and the mossy section of Saxi¬ 
frages. Then there arc several varieties of Cam¬ 
panulas. such ns C. carpatica and its variety alba, 
C. pusilla and C. p. alba, C. muralis, C.' pulla, 
various kinds of Pinks, Polyanthus, and double 
Primroses, Anemone ranunculoides, A. eylvestris, and 
the douhle form of the latter, A. nemorosa alba 
plena, Ranunculus aconitifolius plcnus, and you 
might try some Hepatieas. Of bulbous plants, you 
could have Winter Aconites, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxas, Siberian Squills, Leucojum*, Narcissus 
minimus and minor among the dwarf sorts, and such 
of the hardy, tall-growing ones as your fancy may 
dictate. You might also sow a few patches of the 
hardier species of annuals, and although not flower¬ 
ing plants proper, there are the hardy species of 
Ferns, which ar^ve^y beautiful. | 

Lllium auratum i(T\ t'u 'tiA Mf>the bulks are 
'planted out yoihcaii aulw -leu rw IicVl in the ground 
and trust they will reappear year. This Lilium 
Is, however, mi uncertain that it very often fails to 


come up the second year. If your bulbs are In pots, 
then, when the foliage begin* to fail, you should 
withhold water, and us soon as the stems die down, 
clear them away with the attendant roots, shake out 
the bulbs, and repot, afterwards placing in a frame 
and covering with ashes or Cocoa-fibre. Here let 
them remain until the spring, when the fibre or ashes 
may be cleared off, and when the growth gets too 
tall for the frame, remove to a cold-house. As soon 
as the flower-spikes appear, topdress with rich soil to 
encourage the formation of roots from the stem. 

Lapagerla alba in bad condition (Amateur).— 
The cause of the dirty foliage is mealy-bug and 
scale. You will have to unloose the plant from the 
wire*, and thin out all the weak growth*, thoroughly 
cleaning with an insecticide the remaining 6hoot.s. 
Have the roof mended and thoroughly scrubbed with 
soft soap and hot water, and repainted. Unless you 
do this you will never be able to keep the plant 
clean. Also encourage young shoots from the bottom, 
taking care that slugs do not get at them when they 
appear through the soil. As these young shoots 
reach the roof, cut out all the old and exhausted 
growths, and lay in the young and healthy wood. 
The main thing is to first clean the plant, watching 
carefully afterwards for any insects that may ap¬ 
pear. 

Planting a Rose-hedge (X. J .).—You could not 
plant anything so suitable as a selection of the Penz¬ 
ance Briers, to include Anne of Geierstein (scarlet), 
Amy Robsart (rose), Flora Mclvor (white tinted), 
Green Mantle (pink), Lady Penzance (copper), and 
Jcannie Deans (crimson). Plant these about 6 feet 
apart, then in between each pair of Briers you could 
plant Roses of a more or Ice* vigorous nature that 
would fill up the space while the Briers are growing 
up. These Briers in a year or two would cover the 
wooden trellis on the top of the wall and the other 
Roses form the front. By planting in this way you 
would have each plant a yard apart. You may not 
care for so many Briers, therefore you could alter¬ 
nate them with the followingBlush Rambler, 
Crimson Rambler, Flora, Felieitd-P^rpetue. Myrian- 
thes Renoneule, Dorothy Perkins, the WallfloweT, 
and Carmine Pillar. Of the varieties to plant in 
between the Briers w r e should adviseGruss an Tep- 
litz. Lady Waterlow, Abater Stella Gray, Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Francois Crous.sc. Dawn. Fellenberg, 
Armosa, Longworth Rambler, Aimee Vibert, Mme. 
Alfred Carribre, Dr. Rouges, Robust a. Bouquet d’Or, 
Conrad F. Meyer, Ulrich Brunner, Blanc double de 
Courbet, Mme. G. Bruant. William Allen Richard¬ 
son. and Frau Karl Druschki. 

Ruellia macrantha (J. />.).—This is a native of 
Brazil, and forme an upright plant of u sub-shrubby 
character, whose large flowers are borne singly from 
the axils of nearly every leaf towards the upper part 
of the stem. They are trumpet-shaped, slightly 
curved, 4 inches or thereabouts in length, and nearly 

3 inches across the expanded mouth. The colour is 
a kind of rosy purple, veined with a much deeper 
tint. A6 the interior of the throat is of a lighter 
hue than the rest of the flower, the veining is there 
even more pronounced. The flowering season of this 
Ruellia extends throughout the autumn and well on 
into the winter months, on which account it is parti¬ 
cularly valuable. This Ruellia is of easy culture, as 
cuttings of the young, soft shoots strike root quickly 
in the 6pring, and the plants grow away freely after¬ 
wards. The best compost for Ruellias is a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and in the summer 
they may be grown in a cold-frame. During the 
hottest weather a free use of the syringe is very 
helpful, as, if kept too dry. Tod-spider is apt to 
attack the leaves. This Ruellia must not be stopped 
too much in its early *tages, as, in common with 
many of it* allies, the finest flowers are borne on the 
stoutest shoots, and to obtain such the plants must 
be allowed to grow unchecked. As the pots get filled 
with roots an occasional dose of liquid-manure will 
be helpful. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers bitter ( Mrs. S. A. McCowen ).—You 
*ay nothing as to your mode of culture, but we think 
that the bitterness is due to either overcropping or 
dryness at the roots. Sluggish growth from too low 
a temperature will al*o cause bitterness in Cucum¬ 
bers. Starvation will also caiuse tills trouble, whether 
it proceeds from Insufficient heat or dryness at the 
roots, any of which in your case may have brought 
it about. 

Digging ground (G. D.).—In asking how many 
square yards of soil a man could dig in a day, you 
do not mention the nature of the soil—whether it is 
light and friable or whether it is stiff and clayey. 
There are 30i square yards in a rod of ground, and 
if light soil, a man should, if lie works well, dig 

4 rods or 121 square yards in a day, and, if stiff clay- 
soil, 3 rods. Still, apart from nature of soil, much 
depends on whether it is dug 12 inches deep or only 
some 9 inches deep. 

Mildewed Peas (Tralee). — We can but assume 
that your summer Pens suffer from mildew, and be¬ 
come starved when time for cropping comes, because 
sown too thickly. Prepare trenches for late Peas, as 
advised for Celery, but fully 18 inches broad. When 
ready and settled down, or trodden, then draw drills 
7 inches to 8 inches broad, and 2 inches deep, sow 
the Peas quite thinly over the drill, so that no two 
touch each other. Even then, if later the plants are 
within 3 inches of each other, pull out the weaker 
one*. Later give ample supplies of water, and put 
along on each side of the rows some long manure to 
help retain moisture and to wash in. That is the 
way to get good late Peas. Nothing is so harmful 
to Peas ns thick sowing, especially in a V-shaped 
drill, as the seed* then all run close together. 

Diseased Celery (Mrs. McC .).—The trouble with 
your diseased Celery is certainly not due to fly or 
maggot, but to some fungoid disease or mildew, or 
to injury done to the Tentage by some dressing. The 
stunted growth of your plants may be due to the too 
common practice of throwing out deep trenches,, 
thus compelling the plant*, even with manure, to do 
tlieir best in poor subsoil. When trenches are thus 


made after throwing out the top soil on to one side, 
9 Inches of the subsoil should be thrown out on the 
other side, then the top soil thrown in again, and 
heavily dressed with half-decayed manure. In such 
case the plants get a good chance to grow well. The 
white insects at the roots are, no doubt, a product 
of the manure. One or two watering* with soot or 
lime-water would destroy those. If next year you see 
any evidence of the scorching on the leaves, so 
plentiful tide year, spray twice lightly with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. It may be wise now to cut off all 
the dead leafage. 

Heeling over Broccoli (C. 11. C .).—By heeling 
over the plants this month there is no difficulty in 
getting a good supply in the spring. It is also’ad¬ 
visable to grow a few plants on a north border, 
as these grow sturdily and are often safe when others 
are killed. Heeling over or laying should be done a* 
early as possible in cold districts, placing the head* 
to the north, covering the 6tems with earth well up 
to the foliage, making the 6oil firm with the back 
of the spade after covering the stems, so as to throw 
off rains, and taking care when laying to get well 
under the roots 60 as to save them from injury. 
When the plants have been protected in this way the 
foliage preserves the head, which Is not the case in an 
upright position. East winds are also terribly de¬ 
structive after frost to plant* fully exposed. If you 
have a spare frame where the heads would have room 
for free development, you could use this, taking each 
plant up carefully with a good ball of soil, and pack¬ 
ing some fairly rich and moist soil about the roots. 
Give a good watering to settle the soil and start the 
roots into action. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. Leahy.— 1, Yes; Appley Towers would answer. 
We should prefer Alicante. 2, Get the trees, and 
plant at once. Hale’s Early would suit you very well. 

- Essex.— No. the dirty condition of the specimen* 

you send is not due to the water in the tank, but to 
the presence of insect*, including mealy bug and 
green-fly, which seem to be rampant on your plant.-. 
-Z. V. Z .—Get “ Vines and Vine Culture," Bar¬ 
ron. This may be had, price 5s. Gd., post free, from 
13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, London, W. We 
know of no book devoted solely to the cultivation of 
Peaches, but when in any difficulty as to the treat¬ 
ment, we, if you send a query, will alwaya be pleased 

to help you.-Amateur.—], Write to J. H. Bentley. 

Ltd., Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. 2, Have the ground 
thoroughly trenched, burying the Grass to a depth of 
at lea*t 15 inches. Simply digging the Grass in is of 
no use. 3, You cannot do better than plant a Holly- 
hedge as a screen to your tennis-lawn.— II. Tide- 
well .—Use the alkali solution after you have pruned 
the trees, at which time all the leaves will hare 
fallen. It is useful for any fruit-trees, but you must 
be careful that it does not. touch your hands or your 

clothes.- D. A.—Yes, any of the Rambler Rosts, 

such a* Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, etc., will do in 
the position you mention. They will be somewhat 
later in flowering than those in warmer positions.— 
Col. Scott .—You can purchase plants of "edging" 
box from any tree nurseryman. It is sold at about. 
6d. per yard. One nursery yard will relay two to 

three yard* of ordinary garden edging..-B. Root- 

We take it your trees arc covered with Moss and 
Lichens, in which case you will find the caustic alkali 
solution far more efficacious than lime.-IT. I'¬ 

ll arrison.—Y on should consult our advertisement 
columns. We cannot recommend any one grower. 

We do not reply to queries by post.- O'C .—Let the 

plant* bloom so long as they will during the winter. 
Cut them down and repot next spring, putting in the 
cuttings to increase your stock if you wish to do so. 

- H. F. C .—You can, if you wish, take off the 

runners; but there is no need to do so in the raw 

of the single-flowered Violet*.- A. M. R. Meakin- 

You should consult our advertisement columns, from 
which you can select a heating apparatus that you 
may consider suitable. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — E. G. Mansell.— Your leaves 
are those of Ampelopsis Vcitchi (*yn. Vitia incon- 

stans).- Amateur.— The plant you send leaf of i* 

Hoya carnosa. You will find an article dealing wuli 
it* culture in our Issue of August 31st., 1907, page IhS, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, post 

free, ror ljd.- Gerard.— 1, Mnranta (syn. Calathea) 

Kerchoveana, a stove plant; 2, Clematis lanugino-a 
var. Lilacina florihunda, should be pruned in Febru¬ 
ary or March, removing only the weak, overcrowded 
branches; 3, You can keep the Pent .-.lemons in toe 
cold-frame, protecting in severe weather; but ) oU 
will have to bring the Pelargoniums into your green¬ 
house. When sending queries, please also send name 

and addresss.- Essex.— Judging from the wood a”" 

leaves, the specimen is a Lonicera, hut we m* 1 * 1 
have flowers to name with any certainty. 

Names of fruit. -P. S.-Grape Black Alicante. 
The oilier one vou refer to Is probably Gros Col man. 

- A. M., Suffolk.—Ecklinville Seedling.— i 

Stephenson.—Pears : 1, Too far gone fer idcntinca* 
tion. Black patches on fruit ?xe caused by brmjj- 
rot fungu*; 2, Bcurro Diel; 3. Deux Secure; 4. ‘ 

pears to be a small example of Vicar of 

-If. Grant Paten. - Lar S e Pear: 

Duchess. The other is a misshapen example ol Man 
Louise.__ 

Catalogues received.— W. Smith and Son. 
Market-street, Aberdeen.— Catalogue of, 

Boses, etc. -Pape and Bergniann, QuedHnpurj. 

List of X or el ties) -F C. JJeinemann. Erfijri; 

Special Trade Offer of Novelties, lQQO^-h. I 1 
and Sons, Ltd.. Hull .-list of Fruit-trees and Ko» ■ 

-H. II. Groff. Simcoe. Ontario. Canada. 

Ret ail Export True List >'f Gbuiioli; Trade Z*l 
Price List. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT TREES ON GRASS. 

The results of experiments on trees in Grass 
orchards, published on page 478, of a recent 
issue of Gardening, fully corroborate home 
experience in relation to fruit-tree health 
and cropping here in Surrey. But there is 
one aspect of the treatment as found here, 
and probably may be the same elsewhere, 
and that is seen where, there being no Grass, 
under trees, yet is the ground about them 
under-cropped with bush fruits, bulbs, or 
flowers. Where such is the case, these sur¬ 
face crops do just what Grass does—absorb 
the soil nutriment and moisture from the 
tree roots, thus driving those roots deep in 
search of moisture and food, although that is 
too rarely found there. It is because of these 
conditions that we still see, in spite of all 
our preaching and demonstration, an abund¬ 
ance of both Apples and Pears exposed for 
sale of the worst possible description, small, 
hard, cracked, scabbed, and eaten up with 
black-spot fungus—fruit that should be con¬ 
demned and destroyed. Many who have I 
Grass orchards do not seerii to realise that 
if the trees are to be healthy and carry 
good crops of fruit, the roots need all the 
nutriment they can obtain from the soil. 
Still less do they seem to realise that it is 
just when trees are carrying heavy crops of 
fruit they need all the sustenance and feed¬ 
ing it is possible to give them. The absorp¬ 
tion from the soil in carrying and perfecting a 
crop is very great, and apart from the assist¬ 
ance the trees need when perfecting the 
crop, there is the not less great need of feed¬ 
ing to enable trees to recover from that 
strain during the succeeding year. How few 
growers who have taken heavy crops of fruit 
from trees have thought of this strain, and 
of the need of helping the trees. 
What, wonder if such be the case, 
when the trees have had no assistance? 
No one need assume that feeding trees when 
carrying crops means abnormal size in fruits. 
When a tree is thus carrying a heavy crop, 
even- fruit derives benefit from the feeding, 
and no abnormal size in the fruit results. 
Huge fruits, too often soft and 6appy, are 
found generally where the crop on the trees 
is very thin, or where on walls on cordons or 
on espaliers. Just a few fruits are left to 
swell to inordinate dimensions, through rank 
feeding. Such fruits arc grown solely for 
exhibition, but they are very misleading, as 
they represent exceptional feeding, and not 
ordinary good culture and average crop¬ 
ping. A. D. 


Apple Van Mons. Reinette.— This is a 
email and very peculiarly coloured Apple, 
but possessing a yellowish, tender flesh, full 
of juice, and having a rich, aromatic flavour. 
It is a very old deaseri variety, blit is not 
one that would be grownIn ^e^wlwi^mako 


a specialty of cultivating none but exhibi¬ 
tion 6orts; nevertheless, it is worthy of a 
place where flavour and quality are preferred 
to mere size, high colour, or handsome ap¬ 
pearance. It has also the merit of keeping 
in first-rate condition for several months in 
a suitable place, but it can be used for the 
table if needed during December, as it will 
by then have attained its full flavour. In 
shape the fruits are rather flat, with ridges 
round the eye, which is rather deep. The 
colour is yellow in the shade, dull orange 
next the sun, and the whole of the skin is 
irregularly coated with russet, which gives 
the fruit the peculiar appearance previously 
mentioned. The tree is not a vigorous 
grower, and is best grown as a bush. It is, 
however, hardy and fertile.—A. W. 


CIDER ORCHARDS.—II. 

Method of selecting varieties.— Com¬ 
ing now to the varieties themselves, it fol¬ 
lows from what has been said previously that 
at least nine different sorts or types are re¬ 
quired—viz., a “sharp,” “sweet,” and 
“bitter-sweet” for early, mid-season, and 
late orchards. To these might be added 
those varieties which yield a good eider with¬ 
out blending ; but since they can be also in¬ 
cluded either among the “sweets” or the 
“medium sharps,” it is hardly necessary to 
deal with them separately here. 

Necessary characteristics. —In making 
a selection of the best varieties of each type, 
not only must the usual characters of growth, 
cropping qualities, resistance to disease, and 
so on be taken into consideration, but there 
are also special characters of vintage im¬ 
portance to be estimated. One of the chief 
of these is the characteristic flavour of the 
variety, a factor which is frequently suf¬ 
ficiently pronounced materially to affect the 
value of a cider. Two kinds of Apples may 
have approximately the same chemical com 
position, and may yield the same type of 
cider, and yet the vnlues of the two ciders 
may be widely different, owing solely to the 
difference in flavour of the two sorts. This 
feature is usually much more strongly marked 
in the case of sharp varieties than with other 
kinds. Another most important factor is the 
Rate of fermentation of the juice.— 
Owing to a number of causes this differs to 
some extent even with the same variety, but, 
generally speaking, the whole of the avail¬ 
able evidence points to the conclusion that 
under normal conditions some varieties yield 
slowly-fermenting juices, others give juice 
fermenting at a moderate rate, and others 
again produce juices capable of rapid fermen¬ 
tation. The general experience of cider- 
makers goes to show that members of the 
latter class are undesirable, since a dry cider 
only can be obtained from them by natural 
means. The flavour also is usually coarse. 
The other two classes are useful, the slowly- 
fermenting juices being naturally adapted 
for the production of sweet ciders, and those 


fermenting at a moderate rate being suitable 
for the preparation of dry, medium, or 
moderately sweet ciders. Varieties which 
yield juices subject to an excessively slow 
fermentation should not be planted too ex¬ 
tensively, since the ciders made from them 
are particularly liable to certain disorders, 
as, for example, cider sickness. If, however, 
a supply of more rapidly-fermenting juice is 
available for blending, such varieties may be 
utilised with safety. Other important points 
in connection with the selection of varieties 
are : (a) The yield of juice, which frequently 
varies by as much as 10 to 15 per cent, of 
the weight of the fruit in the case of different 
varieties ; and (b) the degree of firmness of 
the flesh, hard-fleshed varieties being less 
easily bruised in gathering and handling than 
soft-fleshed kinds, and, therefore, less liable 
to decay and to the consequent taint, in 
flavour,* while they are more suited for stor¬ 
age when that is necessary. 

Grouping varieties in a series of or¬ 
chards. —In cases where it is proposed to 
plant a series of orchards, the idea of group¬ 
ing the varieties, not only by their ripening 
periods, but. also by their relative rates of 
fermentation, would be worth consideration. 
Thus there might be orchards, the produce of 
which would yield either a sweet or a dry 
cider, whether consisting of early, mid-sea¬ 
son, or late varieties. Some arrangement of 
this nature would certainly tend to simplify 
matters for the cider-maker, and would, 
probably, add to the value of the orchards 
from the growers’ point of view, since a de¬ 
finite idea of the quality of the produce of 
such orchards for cider making purposes 
could be formed, and better prices for the 
fruit would be obtainable, just as at the pre¬ 
sent time better prices can be obtained for 
fruit of known value than for mixed fruit, 
about which little is known. 

Useful varieties. -^-Concerning individual 
varieties which can be recommended for pro¬ 
pagation, any list which is given must be re¬ 
garded as provisional only. The experimental 
work at the National Fruit and Cider Insti¬ 
tute on the vintage qualities of different 
varieties of repute has shown that, many 
kinds have been rated hitherto above their 
real value, and that there are in existence 
several comparatively or absolutely unknown 
sorts, which appear to lie of superior quality, 
so far as can be judged from the limited ex¬ 
perience of them which it has been possible 
to gain since the commencement of the work 
three years ago. A very large number of 
varieties have been tested, and the most pro¬ 
mising kinds are being propagated at the in¬ 
stitute. Conclusive results cannot be arrived 
at for several years, but, meanwhile, growers 
may be glad to have some guide as to the 
most suitable varieties to plant. The follow¬ 
ing list has, therefore, been drawn up, and 
contains representatives of each class re¬ 
quired. All of the varieties named n,re not 
necessarily the best of the- kind which are to 
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be found, but every variety mentioned has 
been tested at the National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, and is decidedly above the average 
of its claes in quality. Superior varieties 
will, no doubt, be found after further re¬ 
search : — 

Varieties recommended for propagation. 


- 

Sharp 

1 Varieties. 

Sweet, 

Varieties. 

Bitter-sweet 

Varieties. 

Early .. .. 

Blackwell 

Red 

Belle Norman 
Horners 

I White Jersey 
(All mild bit¬ 
ter-sweets.) 

Cherry 

Norman 

Major 

Knotted 

Kernel 

Mid-Reason 

Cap of Liberty 
Dufllin 

Fox whelp 
Frederick 
Kingston 

Black 

Sweet Alford 
Woodbine 

Mast ere 

Jersey 

Strawberry 

Noruiati 

Late .. .. 

Lam brook 

Pippin 
Red Soldier 
Yellow Sty re 

Bell 

Chisel Jersey 
Dabinet 

Royal Jersey 


Many of these kinds are not at present ob¬ 
tainable from nurserymen ; but all are being 
propagated at the institute, and in due 
course the trees will be available for distri 
bution. The best plan for those who wish 
to grow them at once will be to graft such 
sorts on the heads of young standard trees of 
other varieties ; and it is probable that this 
method should be regularly adopted for 
weakly-growing varieties, such as Kingston 
Black, a strong growing variety being 
selected for the standard. 

Replanting old orchards.— The question 
of replanting old orchards needs careful con¬ 
sideration. It is customary in many dis¬ 
tricts to fill up gaps in old orchards by plant¬ 
ing young trees in the place of the old ones, 
which have died off. In some instances, when 
an old orchard is worn out, the trees are 
grubbed up and their places filled with young 
standards. This plan cannot be recom¬ 
mended. In the first place, the young trees 
rarely, if ever, make such good growth as 
they would if planted in new land, even al¬ 
though all the old trees have been removed. 
Striking examples of this may be seen where 
two adjoining orchards of young trees have 
been planted at the same time, the one on 
new land and the other on the site of an old 
orchard. After a few years’ growth the de¬ 
velopment of the trees in the latter ease can¬ 
not be compared with that in the former. 
If this is so, where the old trees have been 
entirely removed, how much greater must be 
the prejudicial influence on growth in those 
instances where a young tree is planted 
among old ones to fill a gap caused by the 
death of one of the latter. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that the soil during the life of an 
orchard would become impoverished of the 
elements of food which are needed for the 
growth of Apple-trees, and that a second 
orchard planted on the same site would suf¬ 
fer accordingly. There is also a possibility 
of the soil becoming “Apple sick.” A second, 
and most important, reason against the re¬ 
planting of old orchards i9 the risk of in¬ 
fection of the young trees by insect and fun¬ 
gus pests. Most old orchards are hot-beds 
of pests of various descriptions, and although 
all old trees may bo removed, the soil will 
certainly remain laden with the pests. Par¬ 
ticularly dangerous are root fungi, such as 
tree-root rot (Armillaria mellea), also known 
as Agaricus melleus. This fungus spreads in 
the soil, and there appears to be no adequate 
means of eradicating it. In most old orchards 
one can find trees attacked by it, and al¬ 
though it may be unable to attack healthy, 
unwounded roots, it can sooner or later find 
an entry into the tree through a damaged 
root, and eventually cause its death. The 
whole question of the extension of orchard 
planting is thus reduced in the end to one of 
finding fresh land available for the purpose. 
The matter is one in which both landlord 
and tenant are concerned, and without enter¬ 
ing here into a discussion of the points in¬ 
volved, the hope may be expressed that in 
future no obstacle to a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment may arise, as it lias done in the past, 
owing to inattention ajw^want of cay of the 
young trees after pl^ntinE^7>a/fo* l\W 211 
of the ii'inrd of Aar ftlnigJnVi d 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raspberries doing badly. — Pleas© say in an 
early issue what is the matter with enclosed Rasp¬ 
berry-leaves, British Queen and Superlative? The 
canes were planted about a year ago, along with 
November Abundance, which latter has done very well, 
is healthy, and flourishing, but British Queen and 
Superlative, though treated in exactly a similar 
manner, have not made good canes, and the leaves 
are all crumpled like those I enclose.— Eveley. 

[You mention that your Raspberries British 
Queen and Superlative were planted but a 
year since. The point to determine is 
whether the canes then planted wore hard 
cut down early last spring, to induce new, 
strong suckers to be formed. If those newly- 
planted canes were not so cut back, 
but were allowed to remain to carry 
shoots and fruit, it is no matter for 
surprise if the leafage be small and rough or 
crumpled on the surface. Practically the 
canes would have to be carrying leaves and 
fruit without corresponding root action. It 
is always essential that with newly-planted 
canes, they he sacrificed the first year, to 
encourage the formation of strong suckers to 
make fruiting canes the following year. If 
such suckers be not thus formed, the planting 
commonly fails for some years. If you did 
cut the newly-planted canes down, and the 
leaves sent are from new suckers, then their 
smallness may be due to weakness consequent 
on being the first year’s growth only, and 
next year you may see far better leafage. 
There is no evidence of insect attack, as the 
undersides of the leaves are quite clean. 
Superlative foliage also as a rule shows a 
rougher upper surface than does that of some 
other varieties. November Abundance is a 
strong grower, and as an autumn fruiter from 
the same season’s suckers, the canes of the 
previous year having been cut hard down, 
comes into a different category than are the 
summer fruiters which you mention. We 
have no knowledge of a British Queen, but 
there is a fine yellow Queen of England 
Raspberry, which may be the one you have.] 
'Top-dressing a Vine border.— Will you kindly 
give me your advice as to the best way to top- 
dress a vinery border in which I have four Black 
Hamburgh Vines? The border is very small, being 
only 3 feet wide and 5 yards long, and the soil is 
rather poor, so I think of taking off about 1 foot, 
and putting on a good mixture to encourage the 
roots more to the top. They are rather old Vines, 6o 
I do not want to lift them, as they have borne a good 
crop of Grapes this year. I am wondering whether 
it would be best to do the work at once or leave it 
till after Christmas? I start the Vines in March 
with a little flre-heat, and all the leaves have not 
yet quite fallen off. If I top-dress now, would it be 
best to water the border or put the soil on fairly 
moist, and leave the watering alone till I start them 
again in the spring?— Young Beginner. 

[You cannot do better than top-dress your 
Vine-border at once. The fact of the Vines 
still carrying their foliage will be all in 
favour of the operation, as it tends to pro¬ 
mote more rapid action of the roots than if 
they were leafless. With regard to the pro¬ 
posed removal of 1 foot of the border sur¬ 
face, you must first ascertain whether you 
can effect this without destroying numbers of 
fibrous roots. If such are not present, then 
you may remove the worn-out soil to the 
proposed depth, or even deeper, until you do 
find sound, healthy roots. On the other 
hand, if roots are plentiful, and in a healthy 
condition, it would be unwise—seeing the 
border is so narrow, and not of any great 
length—to disturb them to such a depth. In 
such an event, the removal of the surface 
soil to the depth of 6 inches would suffice, 
and then care must be exercised so that the 
roots are mutilated as little as possible. You 
can, however, get over the difficulty of not 
being able to give the border the intended 
amount of new compost by adding an addi¬ 
tional 3 inches to the border surface, and 
placing whole turves along the outer edges to 
hold the compost in position. The roots will 
quickly find their way into it, and in the re¬ 
sult the Vines will obtain a new lease of 
life. With regard to the latter part of your 
query, you need not give water now, if the 
border itself is in an equable state of mois¬ 
ture, as well ns the compost you propose 
using as a top-dressing. Should the border 
be dry, water it, by all means, so soon as 
you have completed the proposed addition. 
Be careful while the soil is being removed 
from among the roots to see that the latter 
are exposed to the outer air as little as pos¬ 
sible, and be sure and cover them with damp 


Moss or mats as fast as they are liberated. 
Also damp them again when laying them 
out afresh in the new soil, using a rosed pot 
for the purpose.] 

Pig Negro Largo cracking.— I have a plant of 
this Pig in front of a conservatory. The tree, which 
in in good health, is growing in a compost of good 
loam, lime-rubbish, and bones, the roots confined. 
The temperature ranges about 50 degrees. Would it 
be well to transfer it to a warm vinery? The fruit 
cracked last year, when I had it in a pot. Do you 
think it has too much light?—L. G. N. 

[The fact of your Negro Largo Fig crack¬ 
ing—or is it splitting of the fruit you mean? 
—rather points to the fact that you allowed 
the tree to get too dry at the roots at some 
time, and to remain so long enough for the 
skin of the fruit to become hardened and 
unable to expand freely when the roots were 
able to obtain more liberal supplies of mois¬ 
ture. Ordinary crocking of the skin, such as 
usually occurs when Figs are allowed to re¬ 
main hanging until almost dead-ripe, is not 
generally objected to, and is usually looked 
upon as indicating a condition of luscious¬ 
ness, and which is really the case. Negro 
Largo, when fully ripe, will attain this condi¬ 
tion ; but cracking or splitting in its literal 
sense is the outcome of some cultural error, 
and generally the one mentioned above. Figs 
cannot have too much light, and the tem¬ 
perature you name will do for a tree in a 
cool place, such as a conservatory. If you 
can give it a light position in your vinery, 
this would be a more suitable place for it, 
but root-waterings must even then have care¬ 
ful and regular attention.] 

Planting a rig-tree.— I should be glad of your 
advice as to planting a Fig? 1 wish to place it 
against the west wall of my house of white stone. 
It would be exposed to all winds but east. At the 
foot of the wall is a rough sort of rockery, about 

3 feet high, and sloping down to a cart road about 

4 feet. The soil is gravelly, light, hungry, warm. 
Would a Fig do well in euch a position? If so, 
which would be the best sort? Should the bank be 
levelled to the road, or would it be beat to plant on 
the top, and thus restrict root room? Figs seem to 
do fairly well in this district, and it is the only fruit 
I can think of that would not be tempting to pre¬ 
datory errand-boys.— Stroud. 

[Yes, the Fig should <lo well in your dis¬ 
trict and in the position named. We should 
advise you to plant on the top of the bank, 
and to form a receptacle 3 feet to 4 feet 
square, or an equivalent, and 3 feet in 
depth, in which to confine the roots. This 
should bo built of 41 -inch brickwork, laid in 
cement, and either concrete or pave the bot¬ 
tom. Leave an aperture at one corner, to 
allow for the escape of surplus water, and, 
when completed, you can, if you so desire, 
mask the brickwork with rockvvork. Place 
6 inches of drainage, consisting of a layer of 
brickbats, with some finer material on top, 
in the bottom of the hole, aud cover with 
whole turves. Grass-side downwards. Then 
fill to within 6 inches of the top with good 
turfy loam, chopped moderately fine, to which 
have been added about a peck of lime rub¬ 
bish, half this quantity of ^-incli bones, and 
the same of bone-meal. If you have any 
wood-ashes or burnt soil, you may add a 
little of either to the above, but avoid the 
use of farmyard or stable manure. Make the 
compost firm by treading it thoroughly, but 
defer actual planting until the end of 
February next, or later, if bad weather 
should then prevail. A good kind for your 
purpo.se would be either Brown Turkey or 
Brunswick. Both bear well outdoors, and 
are thoroughly reliable.] 

Apple Ecklinville Seodling.— “ Jimmy 
Pip, Herefordshire,” condemns the variety 
under notice in your issue for October 10th, 
page 404, and there is certainly much to be 
said in support of some of bis remarks ; but, 
having grown the variety for many years, I 
cannot agree with him in all he says. With 
me Ecklinville is one of the surest croppers 
in the garden, and the fruit is very fine, 
easily fetching during the latter part of 
August Id. per pound wholesale—not a bad 
price for an early Apple when many other 
fruits are on the market. On our soil the 
tree flourishes right well, no trace of canker 
to be seen either on bush, standard, or es¬ 
palier, the one defect, in my idea, being the 
soft texture of the flesh. To overcome this, 
the fruit must be carefully gathered, and. 
whore pojisiblo^marketed at once and at the 
nearest ce lire. I still have fruits left in the 
store-room (October 10th), the smaller ones 
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evidently keeping the better; but it is beet 
used up quite by the middle of September. 
Another Apple, equally as good a grower and 
cropper, is Pott’s Seedling, the fruits being 
much larger than these of Ecklinville, but 
with the same soft flesh, and requiring simi¬ 
lar treatment as to gathering and early dis¬ 
posal. If your correspondent has not grown 
this variety, I would advise his giving it a 
trial.— J. Mayne, Bicton Gardens , Devon. 

Autumn Raspberries.— Doubtless these 
would be more generally cultivated could 
we depend upon bright, sunny weather dur¬ 


retain much moisture after a wet day or 
two, and any fruits gathered in this state 
should be spread out thinly on dishes and 
dried before attempting to cook them. The 
' yellow varieties are bearing best with me, 
but a few reds added certainly improve the 
I look, as well as the colour, after being 
| cooked, whether in tarts or stewed.—M. 

GRAPE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Grape herewith figured excited no little 
attention lately, when it was exhibited with 
I other varieties by the Royal Horticultural 



Grape Prince of Wales. 


ing the month of October, a period of wet, 
foggy days causing the fruits to decay whole¬ 
sale. The bountiful rain throughout the 
month of September benefited the crop, and, 
although I have gathered a nice few, most 
of the fruit has rotted before getting pro¬ 
perly ripe, which is a groat pity, ns it is 
most useful for tarts at this time of year. 
Provided the weather is dry during the last 
week in October and the first half of Novem¬ 
ber, and little frost, I still hope to gather a 
few pounds more. The birds have not gone 
for the fruit as one \y6uM imagine^ller^ape , 
the fruits are too wakryj(a^ th< ^i^^ently ' 


Society at their hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster. It was obtained as a sport from 
that well-known variety, Mrs. Pince, by Mr. 
Ellis, of Weston-super-Mare, and was first 
brought to the notice of the Fruit and Vege¬ 
table Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and before the public by Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, September 25th, 
1900, when it was granted an award of merit. 
On that occasion three large, handsome 
bunches were staged, and wo were at the time 
most favourably impressed with its appear¬ 
ance and merits. The opinion then formed we 
have never found occasion to alter, and all 


whom we have spoken to on the subject are 

r ed that it is a very great improvement on 
Pince, and that it is a valuable late 
Grape. It was grown at the R.H.S. gardens, 
WisLoy, during the present year, and when 
shown recently was given a first-class certifi¬ 
cate. Evidently it does not bear pollen very 
freely, as Mr. Ellis recommends planting 
it with varieties that bear plenty of 
pollen. On referring to the figure, it will be 
seen that the bunches are long and tapering, 
and in cases are more broadly shouldered 
than the one herein depicted. The berries 
are of an oval shape, blue-black in colour 
when properly finished, and the pulp or flesh 
I has a rich and distinctly Muscat flavour. 

| The shape of the individual berries varies a 
great deal from that of Mrs. Pince, but it is 
in the matter of colouring that the greatest 
advance or improvement is manifest, for, as 
many growers are only too well aware, it is 
the great difficulty in getting Mrs. Pince to 
colour properly that prevents it being more 
largely grown. Mrs. Pince is a fine Grape 
when seen at its best, but where one grower 
succeeds in inducing the berries to assume a 
blue-black hue, there are numbers who only 
get them of a tawny red, or what is termed 
a foxy colour. This Grape will be found by 
those who care to give it a trial a valuable 
late variety. 

CURRENT WORK IN PEACH HOUSES. 
The warm, sunny weather that characterised 
the latter part of September, and which con¬ 
tinued until October was well advanced, con¬ 
ferred a great boon on cultivators of the 
Peach under glass, inasmuch as it largely con¬ 
tributed to bringing about that most desirable 
condition in regard to the trees—viz., the 
thorough maturation of wood and develop¬ 
ment of fruit-buds. Prior to the advent of 
this second summer, 60 to speak, the weather 
had been cold and sunless, and, had matters 
continued so much longer, the employment of 
fire-heat to aid in the ripening of the wood in 
mid-season and lato houses would in many 
cases have become a necessity. Fortunately, 
this was averted by the setting in of warmer 
conditions, and the results achieved by the 
aid of the brilliant sunshine experienced are 
such as delight the fruit-grower, as the young 
wood is firm, with bark of a dark red or 
mahogany colour, and bristling with fruit- 
buds. So far. then, the prospect for another 
season is most hopeful, and the outcome will 
he right, provided borders are not allowed to 
become too dry and the trees not unduly ex¬ 
cited during the resting period by the appli¬ 
cation of too much heat for the exclusion of 
frost, when the house is occupied for the time 
being with plants of a tender nature. The 
neglect of the former and the over-zealous 
use of the latter are often responsible for 
many a case of bud-dropping. So, too, is that 
of a wet border, when it is occasioned by 
water draining away daily from the pots con¬ 
taining Chrysanthemums, when the latter are 
stood thickly upon the surface. In these utili¬ 
tarian days, when, with few exceptions, every 
glass structure has to be pressed into the ser¬ 
vice to furnish its quota of flowers for winter 
supply, it is then often difficult to afford 
the trees a complete period of rest; but when 
the inmates are such as need protection from 
frost only, but little harm is done if no 
more fire-heat is employed than will effect it. 
As before mentioned, it is the use of artificial 
warmth in excess of what is necessary during 
a spell of severe weather that so oft works the 
mischief, particularly when it is repeated 
time after time. Some growers err, too, in 
keeping the borders too dry towards the end 
of the season, assuming that such a course of 
treatment is conducive to the better ripening 
of the wood. It is altogether an erroneous 
idea, and, if insisted on, ultimately leads to 
bud-shedding. 

The original idea when beginning this note 
w as to advise the pruning and cleaning of the 
trees, together with the structures being done 
forthwith wherever this may be convenient, 
after which, beyond refastening the trees 
provisionally to the trellis, the actual train¬ 
ing may be done any time during the winter. 
Whether much or little cleansing is requisite 
depends on the condition of both trees and 
structure, but in anv case it is alwaysrptime 
well spent to give both a thorough annual 
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cleaning. Where trees, too, have to be pro- 
cured from a distance for the making good of 
deficiencies, they will soon be coming to hand. 
In the meantime, it will expedite matters if 
the holes for their reception are opened out, 
the drainage rearranged, and new compost 
substituted fon-the ola in all cases where the 
latter has become sour and inert. A final 
detail will be the pricking up and removal of 
the surface soil of the border to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches, replacing it with good 
turfy loam,enriched with bone meal, and some 
lime-rubble added to keep it from running 
together and becoming adhesive. 

G. P. K. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

TOMTITS AND THE PEARS. 

Every year we hear complaints of the birds 
destroying fruit. In some years they are 
more numerous than others, but never a sea¬ 
son passes without loss and inconvenience 
being felt. I am inclined to question the 
opinion of those persons who persuade them¬ 
selves that birds are useful in the garden. 
Although there are other birds—notably the 
blackbird, thrush, and starling—which prey 
upon Pears while in a forward state of 
maturity, yet I regard the tomtit as the 
worst offender of all, for while other 
birds will clear the fruits out to the core, tom¬ 
tits have a habit of sampling the fruit, some¬ 
times even to the whole of the crop. They 
pick small holes near the stem of the fruit, 
causing early decay to set in, and often by 
the time Pears are ready to gather, there are 
very few worth the trouble of picking. Very 
often the extent of damage is not apparent 
until actual gathering takes place, because it 
is at this particular season when they are 60 
busy and so numerous. Shooting and trap¬ 
ping are hopeless expedients at the time, and 
the. only chance that remains is to either 
gather the fruits unduly early, or enclose them 
in muslin or paper bags. The birds 
appear to leave the woods, where they 
might find insect food, and seek out 
Peas and Pears in the garden. One 
almost despairs of planting Pears in districts 
which have extensive woodlands in close vici¬ 
nity, for there is no doubt that the woods 
afford them convenient cover. These birds, 
while there are Peare on open-air trees, seem 
in some seasons to leave the wall-grown fruit 
untouched; but, should the supply fall short 
on exposed trees, they are not slow to attack 
the fruits on wall-trees. It is not quite 
clear what is 'the reason for the wholesale 
sampling of Pears. Some people may say the 
birds are searching for insects; but if that is 
so, their efforts are extremely futile. All 
Pears, sound or otherwise, are treated alike. 
They do not discriminate between varieties. 
It may be supposed by some that in searching 
for the best-flavoured and ripest fruits, they 
must try many before finding what they like 
best. There may be some truth in this, but I 
can only sav that birds lack the wisdom which 
is so readily accredited by some persons to 
them if; in the search for food, they must 
first do so much mischief. Where tomtits 
are much in evidence, the Pear-grower lias 
blit scant chances of providing for himself or 
others. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caterpillars on Peach-trees.-1 have had 
charge of an old Peach-wall for nine years. The 
trees have carried good crops of well-finished fruit 
until this year. My failure this year was due to a 
caterpillar about $ inch long, colour light-brown. I 
found it under the flower-buds and in the young 
leaves jutt as the trees were coming into bloom. I 
am told it is winter-moth. Will you kindly tell me 
what to do to get rid of this troublesome pest for 
the coming season? The wall faces south-east, and 
most of the trees are old. They arc nailed to the 
wall. There are a 4-feet alley and a 10-feet herba¬ 
ceous border in front. The trees were all unnniled, 
pruned, and painted with a mixture of Gishurst 
compound, soot, lime, and clay made into a thick 
paste. I was advised to use Paris green—J oz. to 
every gallon of water, using a sprayer—three times 
in throe weeks. It checked the caterpillar, but it 
checked the trees as well, scorching the bark of the 
young wood, and causing many of the leaves to fall. 
I have already grease-banded the collars of the trees 
and put a band of grease along the wall at a depth 
of four bricks from the soil, but the oil appears to be 
drying Into the bricks, Jerking it dry. IjBhould like 
to know if the greasf w ill yiniu p e the* 1[ree>? The 
growths started from t \^oy a A-miJc^etronger 


than those from the last year’s wood. I 6hall be 
very thankful for any assistance you can give me.— 
W. W. 

[We have never heard of Peach-trees being 
infested with the caterpillar of the winter- 
moth before, and if you are quite certain 
such was the case, you have acted wisely in 
grease-banding the stems of the trees. The 
grease will not harm the trees, provided you 
tied strips of grease-proof paper from 6 inches 
to 8 inches in width on to them before apply¬ 
ing it. This is a necessity, otherwise the 
grease injures the bark irremediably. To bo 
effective, the grease must be kept in a sticky 
condition by adding a little “fresh” to it 
every few days. This should catch great 
numbers of the wingless female moths when 
on their way up to lay their eggs, as they are 
accustomed to do on or near the points of 
the young shoots. This remedy, though ser¬ 
viceable in assisting to destroy great num¬ 
bers of the females Before egg-laving can be 
effected, is not sufficient in itself to lie de¬ 
pended on entirely. You had, therefore, 
better spray the trees with caustic alkali 
solution, as an additional precaution as soon 
as they are in a dormant condition. Unless 
acquainted with the making and mixing of 
this, your best plan is to buy the ingredients 
mixed ready for use from a horticultural 
sundriesman. It is sold in canisters at a 
cheap rate, and all you have to do is to dis¬ 
solve the contents and apply according to 
directions. Unless you have a spraying ap¬ 
paratus, you will find the Abol syringe most 
serviceable for this purpose. The wall, too, 
may have its face full of holes, in which this 
and other species of insects may find an 
effectual hiding place. If so, this matter 
should have immediate attention, and get the 
holes and crevices filled up and made good 
with mortar or cement. Then you may rest 
content until the trees start into growth, 
when a look-out must be kept for the re¬ 
appearance of the enemy. If it puts in an 
appearance, spray with a weak solution of 
soluble paraffin before the flowers open, and 
as often after the fruit has set as is neces¬ 
sary. One gallon of this latter would serve 
you for some considerable time. We should 
prefer this insecticide to Paris green, our 
objection to the use of the latter in thus 
case being that as it is a poisonous, in¬ 
soluble compound, there is a great risk of 
some of it remaining attached to the downy 
surface of the Peach fruits. Rv the adoption 
of the above measures vou should be able to 
get rid of the pest. The reason the Paris 
green injured the foliage and wood so 
severely was because you did not use suf¬ 
ficient water. A quarter of an ounce of 
Paris green to three gallons of water is quite 
strong enough for fruit-trees while the foli¬ 
age and bark are young and tender. With 
regard to the grease on the wall, this must 
also be kept sticky, and, therefore, renewed 
as often as is necessary. If you could send 
us some of the caterpillars (if you find any) 
next season, we should be glad.] 

Black Currant-mite.— Is the enclosed big-bud, 
or is it only next year's fruit-buds developing early?— 
M. B. 

[The buds on the shoot of Black Currant 
that you sent are, I am sorry to tell you, in¬ 
fested by the Black Currant mite (Eriophes 
ribis). If only a few of the 6lioots are 
affected, cut them out at once, and burn 
them, but if most have these big buds on 
them you had better pull up the bushes and 
treat them in the same manner. There is 
no cure for this pest unless you are prepared 
to take great trouble over the matter, and 
then success is by no means assured.— 
G. S. 8.] 

Insect eating Apple-leaves.— Can you say what 
insect is eating these leaves? Most of the leaves on 
my Apple-trees have been served like the enclosed. 
The insects seem to work much like the Celery-flv. I 
syringed the trees in the spring with caustic alkali 
solution. What is the remedy, and when is it. best 
applied?—A. E. S. 

[Your Apple leaves are infested by the 
caterpillars of a very small moth (Nepticula 
malella). The best remedy is to pick off and 
burn the affected leaves as soon as the in¬ 
jury is noticed, say in June or July. Un¬ 
less the caterpillars were pre*»ent in very 
large numbers, I cannot see that this insect 
can cause any real injury to the trees; the 
moths are very small, measuring hardly an 
eighth of an inch across the wings They lay 


their eggs on the leaves, and the little cater¬ 
pillars, when hatched, make their way be¬ 
tween the skins of the leaves, and feed on 
the inner substance of them. As to the 
marks encircling the Apple, I will let you 
know later on, as it requires some investiga¬ 
tion.—G. S. S.j 

Violet-fungus (.Vo A'ame).—The mietake is your 
own. The page as given in the index is 538, on which 
page you will find the reply to “ F. C. P.,” dealing 
with *• Violet-fungus.” 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Green manuring. — I sowed Tares, as advised; 
but birds, mice, and rats have ruined the crop. Rye- 
grain is, 1 hear, not eaten by birds. Please say if 
this will do for digging in, and if it may still be 
sown?—R ustic. 


[It is too late to sow' anything for this pur¬ 
pose now, as you cannot hope to get any 
considerable quantity of vegetation to dig 
into the soil early in spring. On the whole, 
the leguminous crops arc most valuable for 
this purpose, as they gather nitrogen from 
the air, but others are commonly used. We 
have no experience of the use of "Rye 
grain ” for this purpose, and should not from 
choice try a grain crop of any kind for the 
purpose. What is wanted is a quick-grow¬ 
ing crop, such as Mustard, to make a con¬ 
siderable quantity of vegetation in a short 
time.] 

Carrots, good.- Will you please let me know, 
through your valuable paper, the two best long ex¬ 
hibition Carrots, also the two beat stump-routed 
Carrots, and the most reliable seedsman to get same 
from?—R. J. J. 

[The best varieties of the long-rooted type 
of Carrot are Improved Long Red Surrey 
and Altrincham Selected, but for exhibition 
what are known as Intermediate Carrots are 
the types generally preferred. In length 
these are intermediate between the long red 
and Btump-rooted sorts, they are of fair 
width at the crown, handsomely proportioned, 
and taper off to a fine point. Those offered 
by the various seedsmen of repute are all im¬ 
proved forms or strains of the old Scarlet or 
James’s Intermediate Carrot, and very fine 
types they are. They all bear either the 
raiser’s or vendor’s designation, consequently 
it would obviously be unfair on our part to 
particularise any of these, and for the same 
reason we are unable to name any particular 
seed firm. With regard to the stump-rooted 
kinds, here again the best strains are sold 
by the leading seed firms in the country, so 
that the objection to name any particular 
variety again comes into force. Your best 
plan is to apply to three or four of the best, 
seed firms, asking them to send you a copy 
of their catalogues, which they will gladly 
do, when on consulting the list of varieties of 
Carrot-seed sold by them you will find the 
information you require, and can then select 
for yourself.] 


Celery failing.— Please advise me regarding 
Celery sample enclosed. It was planted in July, and 
after a certain time has made no growth, although 
well treated, apparently. The ground had had early 
Potatoes in, and a splendid crop, then the trenches 
were very well manured, and the Celery got nitrate 
of soda, both a dressing mixed with earth and water¬ 
ings in the warm weather with nitrate in. also dress¬ 
ings of soot. I first thought the men had given too 
much nitrate, but other crops got the same, and they 
did not suffer. Even the earliest Celery, of which I 
send a separate leaf, is very poor. I should greatJy 
like to know what treatment you recommend for 
growing Celery really well, as I have a chance of 
making mv garden pay, and particularly with winter 
vegetables? The ground in which this was grown 
was thoroughly subsoiled a couple of years ago. 
When I took up the plaut I send you I noticed a lot 
of small, white worms round it like threads, which 1 
was surprised at as I used vaporite in preparing the 
ground. The garden, as a rule, is full of worms, and 
if vou can advise me how to help to get rid of the 
pests I shall feel greatly obliged. I notice m this 
week’s paper a reply to “ G. 8. S. If the disease w 
Celery-fly, would spraying with Strawnonitc be of 
any use, with an ordinary Potato-sprayer, for that 
disease, if you think that is whut has attacked my 


Celery?—M. C. C. 

[Your Celery has run to seed. Very early 
sown and planted Celery invariably does this. 
If seed 1m’ sown about May, always soon 
enough for ordinary purposes, then it does 
not bolt. Still, something depends on how 
the young plants are treated, as, if allowed 
to become thick, starved, and weak in the 
pots or pans, the plants will often bolt away 
early. You cannot well have the ground too 
rich for Celery, as it is a gross feeding plant.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE HEDGES. 

One's idea of a hedge of Rcxses can often be 
realised on visiting some of the country 
lanes where the wild Rose revels, and where 
the slashing hook of the hedge trimmer has 
not marred its graceful growth. We can 
have such hedges in our gardens of the cul¬ 
tivated kinds with very little trouble or ex¬ 
pense. The illustration we give to-day of a 
hedge of The Garland Rose well represents 
what may be accomplished with the aid of 
such fast-growing Roses as the one named. 
Now that we have such rapid growers as 
Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, and the like, 


each year. It is a good plan as the plants 
age to remove old wood freely as soon after 
flowering as possible. 

Such hedges as the one figured should be 
planted on the north and east sides of the 
Rose garden when planted as a screen, and 
they iorm a splendid break to the cutting 
winds we receive from these quarters. Al- j 
though the Multiflora, Wichuraiana, Ayr¬ 
shire, Sempervirens, and Hybrid Sweet 
Brier groups are largely employed to fur- I 
nish this style of hedge, we may obtain a 
more continuous flowering hedge by planting 
such fine things from the Hybrid Teas and 
Noisettes, as Mine. Alfred Carriere, Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg, Longvvortli Rambler, 
Aimee Vibert, Waltham Climber No. 1, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Alister Stella Gray, etc., 

. ,. and also from the Rugosa section. Except- 

hedges or screens of 15 feet to *20 feet in height i ing these latter, which are perfectly hardy. 


Part of a Rose hedge in Mr. Carrington Ley's garden at St. Helens, East Farleigh, Maidstone. 


are not at all impossible; but, of course, 
due provision should be made to protect 
such against violent gales. Whatever hedge 
is determined upon, whether it be the lofty 
one or like the one illustrated, or even the 
3 feet to 4 feet hedge for making dividing 
lines in our gardens, the preparation of the 
ground should be the same. Plenty of 
manure and deep trenching ensure a good 
start for the Roses, and they can draw sus¬ 
tenance from such a soil for many years, 
supplemented in summer by liberal waterings 
of liquid-manure. Oak posts let into the 
ground about 3 feet should form the main 
support of tall hedges, and stout wires 
stretched between the same and at such a 
height as it is desired the hedge should rise. 

In all cases plants on theic^wn roots wqnld 
be preferable, and no 
beyond the removal of 


they should be planted in a somewhat shel¬ 
tered part of the garden. From the com¬ 
bined groups a selection of eighteen sorts, 
such as that named below, could not be sur¬ 
passed : —Crimson Rambler, Blush Rambler, 
Aglaia, Waltham Bride, Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Alberic Barbier, W T hite Dorothy 
Perkins, Felicite-Perpetue, Flora, Bennet’s 
Seedling, The Garland, Anne of Geierstein, 
Blairi No. 2, Carmine Pillar, The Wall¬ 
flower, Mine. Alfred Carriere, and Gruss an 
Teplitz. __ Rosa. 

Twelve Roses for exhibition (Mrs. Allison).— 
In your cold locality (Carlisle) you Tequire good 
hardy varieties. We can Tecommend the following 
as a good reliable dozen:—Frau Karl Druschki, Mr*. 
John Laing, Mrs. R. G. Shannon Crawford, Hugh 
Dickson, Captain Hayward, Marchioness of London¬ 
derry. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Florence Pemberton, 
Caroline Testout. Mrs. W. J. Grant (the climbing 
form), Ulrich Brunner, and Suzanne M. Rodocanachi. 


PLANTING RO^ . 

We cannot all select a piece ot ground from 
a paddock, whicli makes an ideal Rose-garden, 
but we may have a bod or border in the most 
open part of the garden, well avvav from the 
shade and roots of trees. A closed-in, stuffy 
garden is bad for Roses, and the precursor of 
much trouble from mildew and other pests. 
If the Rose-beds can be located on an ele¬ 
vated plot of ground so much the better. 
Some of the splendid show blooms seen at 
exhibitions arc grown in open fields. 

Preparing the soil.— I do not recom¬ 
mend the very expensive plan of importing 
new' soil unless the staple soil is very bad. 
Where the soil resembles an ash-heap” or is 
extremely gravelly, it would well repay the 
Rose grower to get a cartload of good loam 
from a meadow to make up a bed. If a depth 
of feet to 3 feet of soil 
be prepared, anyone 
should be able to grow' 
splendid Roses. Those 
about to commence 
Rose - growing should 
have the soil trenched 
to a depth of 2£ feet at 
least, incorporating 
good, rich manure liber¬ 
ally. The lower spit of 
soil should not be 
brought to the surface, 
but it must be broken 
up. If a very heavy 
clay soil has to be dealt 
with, and the position 
is low-lying, it is well to 
place about 6 inches of 
broken bricks into the 
bottom of the beds, and 
then place some turf, 
Grass side down, over 
them. Road-scrapings, 
burnt garden refuse, 
and even coal-ashes, arc 
capital agents in amelio¬ 
rating the tenacious 
character of stiff clay. 
Clay is splendid for 
Roses when brought 
into a good condition by 
the action of frost and 
air. It is frequently 
preferable to defer 
planting on clay soils 
until spring. In the 
meantime, ridge up the 
land, so that the frosts 
and air may sweeten 
and pulverise it. Grav¬ 
elly soils need plenty 
of manure, especially 
cow-manure. Let a good 
layer of this be placed 
in the bottom of the 
trench, as it aids in the 
conservation of mois¬ 
ture. All trenching or 
digging should be done 
early, but planting may 
be deferred until the 
soil has settled down. 
If the soil has been 
heavily manured, a 
dressing of chalk or 
lime will be a splendid 
sweetener. Some soils 
become sick of manure, and this tends 
to counteract the evil effects of over- 
manuring. I prefer raised beds for 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and 
plenty of gritty material should be added 
for these. Where Rambler Roses arc planted 
on pillars, arches, pergolas, or walls, holes 
at least 2 feet in depth and the same in width 
each way should be opened for them, filling 
these with the staple soil, if good, and 
manure, or importing better soil from another 
part of the garden. Standard Roses bv the 
6 ide of lawns and walks need good stations 
prepared for them. We should see fewer 
decrepit standard Roses if this were more 
carefully carried gqtj. , ,IiJ| piling up vacan¬ 
cies in existing beds, be careful to dig out 
good holes, but do not plant too deep. I 
would much prefer to replant the whole bed. 
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What to plant will rc«t entirely with the 
individual grower. If he desires display, he 
will select the freest, bloomers and plant 
thickly; but if quality of blossom is preferred, 
then superior quality is selected, and the 
plants afforded more room. Simple, beds are 
best.. Such beds as one can work without 
setting the foot upon the soil would be best. 
A free admixture of standard, half-standard, 
and pillar Roses relieves the Rose-garden of 
flatness. Especially is this necessary in a 
large plantation. Arches and weeping Roses 
are delightful features, that should not be lost 
sight of, every angle being occupied with a 
drooping standard or a well-clothed pillar. 

Preparing the plants. —Having received 
the parcel, proceed to unpack the Roses, and 
immerse them for an hour or two in cold 
water if at all shrivelled. Early planting is 
to be commended for several reasons. I 
planted some Rambler Roses this year on the 
14th of September, and they look remarkably 
well. Remove all leaves, and shorten back 
growths to 2 feet at most. Ramblers and 
climbers cut back to this height before plant¬ 
ing unless they are pot-grown. Dip the roots 
in thin mud, and heel them into the ground 
in the shade until they can be planted. 

Planting. —Select a fine day for the work. 
Do not allow roots to become dried or ex¬ 
posed to wind and sun. Open out holes in 
the newly-dug land, about 1 foot square each 
way. Spread out the roots, and fill in hole 
with fine soil. No manure should be placed 
immediately near the roots. Firm planting 
must be adopted. Standard Roses should be 
staked before planting. Dwarf or bush Roses 
are planted with the budded part 2 inches 
below the surface. Standards have their 
roots placed about G inches beneath the sur¬ 
face. Many of these Roses fail from too deep 
planting, which is so different from what 
we find in the hedgerows, where these Briers 
come from. Bush Roses, if for massing, 
plant 15 inches to 18 inches apart, otherwise 
18 inches to 24 inches apart is the usual dis¬ 
tance ; standard and half-standard, 3 feet 
to 4 feet apart. 

After treatment.— Go over the plants 
on a fine day a week or so after planting, and 
tread the soil again, then spread over the sur¬ 
face some short, well-decayed manure, not 
too wet. Do not use fresh manure for this 
purpose. 

Protection.— The Teas and Hybrid Tens 
may have some Fern, Bean-stalks, or Wheat- 
straw stood in among the branches if severe 
weather threatens, but only in case of neces¬ 
sity ; and standards of these tribes may have 
some Fir-boughs or Gorge tied into' their 
heads. Earthing up the bush-plants with 
soil, as one does Potatoes, is a capital plan, 
and has saved many thousands of plants. Do 
not on any account cover up with long stable- 
manure. 

Shelter hedges are a source of beauty as 
well as usefulness if Roses are employed for 
the hedges. Many of the Rambler Roses are 
now employed for this purpose. Planted 
against a trellis of 4 feet to 6 feet or 60 in 
height, they quickly form grand screens, and 
produce a lovely effect when in full bloom. 
Wattled hurdles placed as screens and 
covered with Tea Roses are also in much re¬ 
quest. Many of the stronger-growing of tlie 
dwarf section of Tea Roses do well for this 
purpose. Hedges of Monthly Roses. Polynn 
thas. Bourbons, Mosses, Austrian Briers, and 
such-like make grand shelters. 

Roses on banks are also most picturesque 
features, that should not be lost sight of. 
The Wichuraiana tribe is eminently fitted for 
such a purpose. One plant will cover yards 
of space in a single season. 

Labelling the Roses is too often 
neglected, and thus one of the charms of 
Rose-growing lost. The “Acme” label, 
with raised letters, is the best. Fasten them 
to iron pegs. A plan of the beds should he 
kept, with the name and position of each sort, 
in case of the label being lost. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. —These, in 
most cases the sweetest of Roses, arc very 
much neglected. The cry is for fragrant 
Roses, and my advice would be to plant 
Hybrid Perpefunls frcclv, but not with the 
'Peas or Hybrid Teas. Keep them separate. 
Tf an autumnal dtfplJy is neededJthe Hybrid 
Pefcpotuals must Vg l 1 tp^ground ; 


but better have some even in the kitchen- 
garden than be deprived of their stately and 
fragrant flowers. Rosa. 


SOME YELLOW RAMBLERS. 
Unfortunately, Roses of the Wichuraiana 
group that give yellow blossoms, such as 
Gardenia, Francois Foucard, Ernst Grand- 
pierre, Jersey Beauty, and Robert Craig, do 
not make the display one would desire, beau¬ 
tiful though they are in the iudividual bud. 
It is the delightful long trails of bloom of 
Dorothy Perkins that please, helped, of 
course, by the pleasing colour and pretty 
form of the buds. In order to obtain yellow 
or golden Rambler Roses that shall be effec¬ 
tive on the pillar or pergola, we arc com¬ 
pelled to go to the Multiflora section, and, 
unfortunately, their growth is not nearly so 
pretty. However, for pillars they are useful, 
and for covering old trees excellent. The 
now variety Goldfinch has the richest colour 
up to date, and it is a good advance on 
Electra. The buds are deep golden-yellow, 
the flowers when first open being pale orange- 
yellow, shaded violet, and changing to lemon- 
white. The flowers are small, but produced 
in largo clusters. It is the failure to main¬ 
tain the golden colour a* the flowers expand 
that deprives these Roses of much of their 
beauty, for in effect we have but a white 
pillar, or nearly eo, instead of golden. 

Buttercup is a pretty little single flower, 
but scarcely large enough in its clusters to 
produce a showy effect, although the golden 
colour is very rich in the bud. 

Claire Jacquier is a useful orange-yel- 
•lovv variety, and a prodigious grower in a 
.sheltered situation. It closely resembles 

Alister Stella Gray in flower, but is not 
perpetual, whereas this latter is exceedingly 
free, and one of the most perpetual climbers 
we have, flowering early and late. I wish it 
were a somewhat stronger grower, then it 
would be more useful for pergolas, etc. As 
it is, it seems most suitably planted against 
a south or west wall, and will always give its 
lovely clusters most freely in such a position. 
In many gardens it thrives beautifully, mak¬ 
ing a delightful hedge, and associating splen¬ 
didly with Longworth Rambler, Aimee 
Vibcrt, and Gruss an Teplitz. 

It has often occurred to me that if we 
cannot have strong-growing perpetua.l-flower¬ 
ing yellow Ramblers such as we could wish, 
we have the opportunity of making them 
artificially by inserting two or three dozen 
buds of such a charming golden clustered 
Rose as Canary Bird (Canarienvogel) into 
the summer growths of such a Rose as Gold¬ 
finch. This latter would flower early, and 
the inserted buds carry on the blooming right 
into the autumn. I have very successfully 
budded one sort upon another in this way, 
and if the established plant has its growths 
somewhat suppressed the inserted buds are 
given an opportunity of development. De¬ 
lightful arches could be quickly furnished in 
this wav with perpetual-blooming sorts 
gleaned from the dwarf-flowering section of 
Polyantha Roses. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hoses for large round bed.—I have a round 
bed in front of my house, about 15 feet in diameter. 
I grow Tulips in it in spring, and Verbenas, Stocks, 
or Asters in summer. I wish to have Roses In it as 
well, and have had bush sorts, but find that summer 
bedding plants choke them. (I) Would you advise 
half standards, and, if so. what varieties? The posi¬ 
tion faces south, and is sunny and sheltered; but a 
moat in front, 1 think, attracts late frosts. I have, 
.practically, to make the bed every three years, owing 
to the roots of Elm-trees.—E ast Anglian. 

[You could not do better than plant some 
standard or half-standard Roses in the bed. 
It is for such a purpose ns you have in view 
that Roscei on stems become so useful, as they 
give us an elevated mass of colour often 
needed to enable us to make the most of our 
gardens. We think, if you plant the trees 
3 feet apart, you will be able to grow the 
subjects you name beneath, or if you pre¬ 
ferred to have something more durable than 
bedding plants, bush Roses could be planted 
instead. We would suggest that the centre 
tree should be a standard, with a 4 feet 
stem, and nothing would be more beautiful 
than Gruss an Teplitz. Surrounding this; 
you could plant five standards on 3 feet 


stems. For these we suggest Caroline Tes- 
tout, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Isaac 
Periere, Mme. Ravary. and Conrad F. Meyer. 
The outer circle would take ten trees, and 
these would look well on 2 feet stems. Such 
sorts as Hugh Dickson, Antoine Rivoirc, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Commandant Felix 
Faure, Pharisaer, Gustav Grunerwald, Gus¬ 
tave Regis, and Charles Lefebvre are all 
hardy, and make splendid free heads of 
growth. By having the trees varying in 
height as named, we think you obtain a better 
effect, although, if preferred, you could have 
all of one height. We hope in an early issue 
to give an article on Rose hedges.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

A8PARAGU8 PLUMOSUS AND A. SPRENGERI.— 
Summer has passed away, and now that the 
winter is at hand, the window-gardener will for 
several months have in a great measure to be 
content with those things that charm by their 
verdure alone. The above-mentioned spe¬ 
cies of the Asparagus family are now culti¬ 
vated largely, are highly valued for decora¬ 
tion, and enter freely into the making of 
wreaths and crosses. The majority of win¬ 
dow-gardeners, however, to whom the merits 
of such things as the Aspidistra, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, etc., are well known, have not, appa¬ 
rently, become acquainted with the excep¬ 
tional merits of the Asparagus family for 
room decoration during the winter months. 
A. plumosus has been cultivated for some 
years, and in habit and general appearance 
much resembles the ordinary Asparagus ; but 
its relative, Sprengeri, is so distinct that it 
might easily be regarded as belonging to a 
different genus. Both kinds are easily grown, 
and may be kept in 44-inch and 6-inch pots for 
two or three years without change of soil. In 
a cool room they will keep in good condition 
all through the winter. 

Window-boxes. —Before it is too late, win¬ 
dow-gardeners must decide as to whether 
they are going to make arrangements for an 
early spring display. We have so many beau¬ 
tiful spring-flowering bulbs that it is an easy 
matter to make windows gay a couple of 
months before the summer occupants are 
placed in position. For quite an early dis¬ 
play, Siberian Squills, Chiouodoxa (the Snow 
Glory), Crocuses, and Snowdrops may be 
used to beautify the dwelling as soon as the 
early spring sun shines on it. Then we have 
the gallant army of Daffodils for service a bit 
later on. The Tenby, Horsfieldi, princeps, 
the old double Leedsi, and Sir Watkin arc 
among the best, and they are bo cheap nowa¬ 
days that the expense of furnishing half-a- 
dozen boxes is a small item. The same kind 
of compost, that has been used for summer¬ 
flowering things will do for bulbs—in fact, 
any fine, rather light garden mould can be 
used. Such things as Snowdrops, Squills, 
and Crocuses should be planted so that they 
nearly touch ; Daffodils, 2 inches apart. An 
edging of Snowdrops, with a second row of 
blue Crocuses and Tenbv Daffodils at the back 
would make a very pretty and effective ar¬ 
rangement, but in this detail individual taste 
must rule. Those who have a cold-frame mav 
store the boxes therein for the winter; but if 
this convenience does not exist, they must be 
stood in some out of the way corner and 
covered with ashes or litter until the young 
leaves appear. If Snowdrops are used in con¬ 
junction with other bulbs to maintain a con¬ 
tinuation of bloom in the same box, the latter 
will have to be examined early in February, 
as the Snowdrop comes into flower much ear¬ 
lier than Daffodils. There are other things 
that may be us^d for this form of window- 
gardening. Aubrietias, Violas, and Arabis. 
especially the newer, beautiful double form, 
are especially suitable, and can, of course. l>e 
easily grown for the purpose, and. if taken 
out when done blooming, and planted care¬ 
fully, will not suffer, and will come in again 
for another year. J- Cobnhill. 

By fleet. __ 


Flowers in November. -It may interest some 
of vour readers to know that I gathered seventy 
distinct, varieties of flowers in my garden to-day, all 
good specimens.-A. D. WWH, Remit, Surrey. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR TUBS. 
Those of your readers who can recall the 
exhibition days of the Chrysanthemum of 
thirty or forty years ago will readily remem¬ 
ber that those were the days of the trained— 
or shall I say over-trained?—Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and when spacious vans or pantechni¬ 
cons were much in request t«o carry the mean¬ 
ingless and labour-involving giants to and 
from the place of exhibition. The chief 
offenders of the period referred to were those 
examples of 6 feet or 8 feet in diameter, so 
Jow-trained and so flat as to give one the idea 
that they had passed through a mangle. 
Even the least bad of a very bad lot were 
bereft of all that is natural in the plant, and 


carried from ten dozen to twelve dozen fine 
blooms each. But even these latter, hand¬ 
some and well done as they undoubtedly 
were, soon fell into disuse, and with the 
arrival of the loose types of Japanese were 
hardly in demand. Thus, lacking utility at 
home, and discouraged at exhibitions, there 
was no longer any reason why they should 
remain, for the labour such plants entailed 
was very considerable. Each of these earlier 
types of specimen-grown plants required j 
shelter at home, and much room was thus i 
occupied. 

In the excellent illustration we give to- 1 
day, we get a third phase of the subject, and 
one that appeals as much by its beauty as by 
its naturalness and lack of all formality. 
The plant, too, is of an early-flowering type 
which admits of a variety of uses in the open 


floral beauties of the garden during the 
I early autumn months. The method 
I adopted is simple enough. The tubs 
i are each about 2 feet across, each one re¬ 
quiring about fifteen plants to fill it, and 
this is done annually. The plants are first 
I grown on into 5-inch pots, subsequently 
transferred to the tubs, and well attended to 
in the matter of watering. The shoots 
are early tied out so as to admit of their 
fullest development, but, as will be eecn by 
the plant illustrated, no harsh or unnatural 
method of staking finds favour. Indeed, the 
plants present as natural an appearance as a 
well-grown l>ed of plants would do. Natur¬ 
ally, such plants require close attention dur¬ 
ing the summer months, and indifferent culti¬ 
vation would in such a case but end in disas¬ 
ter. But, while this is so, and whilst in 



Chrysanthemum Horace Martin in a tub in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


with an all too visible display of sticks, 
stems, and ties, and devoid of all artistic 
merit or utility, it is small wonder that such 
things had their day. The most unsightly 
of the lot were those of the Cedo Nulli class, 
and others of the same set; and, though 
there was every excuse in those days for 
growing such things, there was no reason for 
presenting them in the most hideous way 
possible. There were, however, trained 
examples of the Chrysanthemum even at that 
time—specimens that reflected the greatest 
credit upon those who grew them, and whose 
care in training would, if repeated to-day, 
constitute to the present race of young gar¬ 
deners an excellent object-lesson in patience 
and intelligent work. One recalls many 
fine plants, and tho«*-^)f the liundle and 
Glenny class in par tfrula^^he^^lj^pl ants 


garden, where, in its day, it is calculated to 
create a new feature, or at least to introduce 
a seasonable touch oT colour where such did 
not before exist. It is in this particular way 
that Mr. James Hudson (Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s well-known gardener at Gun¬ 
nersbury House) has grown them, and by 
cultivating the plants in tubs has demon¬ 
strated how effective these earlj'-flowering 
Chrysanthemums prove to be. A consider¬ 
able number of specimens is grown, and 
when in bloom they are employed chiefly to 
fill in odd corners where much greenery 
exists, or to give colour in the forefront of 
tree or shrub on the outskirts of the lawn. 
For both purposes such well - flowered 
examples as the one in the picture are admir¬ 
ably adapted, and by the adoption of the tub 
system much might be done to extend the 


the present instance the plants are grown for 
the special purposes already indicated, we 
doubt not there are many amateur gardeners 
sufficiently ambitious and enthusiastic to try 
and grow one 6iich specimen even in a villa 
or town garden, where there i6 not much 
room for flower beds. 

The example in the picture represents the 
yellow-flowered variety, Horace Martin, the 
plant having a diameter of 8 feet 6 inches. 
This variety, by reasou of its rich yellow 
colour, finds much favour at Gunnersbury, 
and a number of plants are grown. Other 
varieties subjected to the same treatment are 
Carrie, yellow; Goncher’s Crimson; and 
Parisiana, white. Carrie is the first to 
bloom, and is closely followed by Goacher’s 
Crimson ; Horace Martin and Parisiana tak¬ 
ing third and fourth places respectively. The 
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plant illustrated is shown in its position on 
the lawn, and when in flower may be seen 
to advantage at a distance of a hundred 
yards or more. E. H. Jenkins. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 
Review of the Japanese Flowers. 

The most noteworthy fact in connection 
with the November Exhibition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, at the Cr\’stal 
Palace, on November 4th,.5th, and 6th inst., 
was the improvement in exhibits represent¬ 
ing the decorative aspect of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. Not only were blooms of small to 
medium size need in this connection, but 
some of the finest flowers were pleasingly dis¬ 
posed in large vases, so that their ample pro¬ 
portions could be seen to advantage. The 
leading class for Japanese blooms was one in 
which three blooms were arranged in each 
vase, and we have never seen better blooms 
than those represented in the first prize set. 
Readers of Gardening will, no doubt, be 
pleased to have the names of some of the 
more interesting and beautiful kinds, and in 
this connection we may mention the superbly 
fine blooms of the ever-popular F. S. Vallis, 
the flowers of which were of beautifully even 
form, and of deep build, the richness of the 
colour also being remarkable. This is a good 
canary-yellow that so far has not been beaten. 
Lady Talbot, primrose-yellow, was not so 
fine as last year, yet the blooms were of a 
high order of merit, sufficient to justify its 
inclusion in a small collection. The chaste 
white blooms of Mrs. Norman Davis were 
frequently in evidence, this refined end 
pleasing flower being represented in ideal 
form in many instances. The deep rose 
colour of Mrs. Walter Jinks contrasted veil 
with the lighter-coloured blooms of other 
sorts. As the blooms are large and of mas¬ 
sive build, they help to place the grower in 
the foremost positions. The deep chrome- 
yellow blooms of Mrs. W. Knox were repre¬ 
sented in 6uperb order in the leading vase 
class. We doubt whether better blooms have 
ever been seen, proving that this fine 6ort is 
worthy of inclusion in the best twenty-four 
kinds. As a type of the Japanese incurved 
flower, Mrs. A. T. Miller was again pre-emi¬ 
nent. It is a Japanese bloom of loosely-in¬ 
curved form, the petals being very broad, 
curling and incurving in pleasing fashion. As 
a chaste white sort, it may be placed in the 1 
leading half-dozen. Reginald Vallis, as a 
rosy-amaranth flower, is a valuable variety ] 
in close competition. The flower is very ; 
large, and when developed from the right 
bud-selection, is of pleasing form. This was 
shown in many instances in capital condition. 
As a type of a true Japanese flower, J. H. 
Silsburv is an ideal sort. This was shown 
in the leading vase class in wonderfully neat 
and even form. Its light but bright crimson 
colouring contrasts pleasingly with its golden 
reverse, and the flowers are of deep build. 
Edith Smith, another white kind, was exhi¬ 
bited in beautiful form and condition. This 
appears to be a very popular sort with 
growers, and is one of easy culture. The 
petals are sometimes tinted flesh-pink. 
Bessie Godfrey, as a beautiful canary-yellow 
sort, is difficult to beat, the plants retaining 
their vigour and constitution, and develop¬ 
ing large, broad, deep flowers of beautifully 
even form. We were much struck with the 
numerous beautiful Bjiccimens exhibited on 
this occasion. Mrs. F. W. Vallis still re¬ 
mains fairly popular. As growers now under¬ 
stand its culture better than in former years, 
we more frequently see this beautiful Japan¬ 
ese flower in ideal form and character. 
Another excellent white Japanese incurved 
flower is Elsie Fulton, huge specimens of a re¬ 
fined character, representing this incurved 
Japanese flower in a form that never fails 
to call forth admiration. As it is a plant 
of easy culture, it is indispensable in every 
collection. Especially fine were the blcoms 
of Madame G. Rivol. This yellowish sport 
from Madame Paolo Radaelli was staged in 
wonderfully good form, and together with the 
flowers of the parent variety, were a wel¬ 
come feature in some of the leading stands. 
Magnificent, which past has been re¬ 

presented as a somewhat thinkflo\ |ra9) on 


this occasion, shown in superb form. Its 
somewhat pleasing build, and broad propor¬ 
tions, together with its broad petals of splen¬ 
did substance, and these of a rich crimson 
colour, made it a valuable flower in close 
competition. When the proper bud of this 
variety is retained it invariably does well. 
W. A. Etherington, silvery-mauve, and Mar¬ 
quis of Northampton, buff-yellow sport from 
the last-named, were both well shown, and, 
although not quite so pleasing as some of the 
others above mentioned, are well worthy of 
cultivation where a representative display is 
needed. The three varieties, Mrs. G.* F. 
Coster, orange, shaded apricot, Miss Maud 
Jeffries, pure white Japanese incurved, and 
lieecham Keeling, light chestnut, with buff 
reverse, were much appreciated, and keenly 
scrutinised by exhibitors. They each possess 
points of merit, and will, doubtless, in suc¬ 
ceeding years find many cultivators. Charles 
Beckett, old gold, shaded bronze, Edith 
Jameson, creamy-white, shaded blush, Ro.sc 
Pockett, old gold, shaded salmon, and Leslie 
Morrison, rosy-crimson, were four sorts that 
commanded attention ; the last particularly 
so, and those on the look-out for rather un¬ 
common sorts would do well to make a special 
note of these kinds for inclusion in their lists 
for another season It is only by growing 
the more promising kinds that one may hope 
to achieve success another season, and as the 
whole of the foregoing stood out conspicu¬ 
ously from the rest for their beauty of form 
and colour, readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated would do well to include the whole 
of them in their lists for another season. 

_W. V. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Money Maker. —• This 
beautiful Japanese market variety has now' 
been in commerce for two or three seasons, 
and the high opinion formed of it at the time 
of its introduction has been maintained. The 
blooms, when first submitted to one of the 
Floral Committees who deal with these 
flowers in London, came ns a welcome sur¬ 
prise, as at that time we had very few semi- 
early-flowering Japanese varieties suitable 
for market, that were anything like it, or 
that appeared to have so many points of 
merit. Two seasons ago, in consultation with 
one of the leading market-growers, I found he 
appeared to be somewhat sceptical as to its 
possibilities. He stated there was a disposi¬ 
tion to “damp ” in the flowers, and that they 
did not keep so well as 6ome of the other 
popular sorts, that had been in cultivation 
longer. I was surprised to hear this, but re¬ 
frained from accepting this grower’s conclu¬ 
sion until the variety had been tested in other 
quarters. Now I hear from many districts of 
the great success of this beautiful kind. A 
few days ago I saw a large house almost ex¬ 
clusively filled with well-grown plants of this 
variety. I have never seen a white sort 
that gave me greater pleasure, and upon a 
close inspection of the blooms right through¬ 
out the house, 1 failed to trace the slightest, 
evidence of damping. It is a plant of the 
easiest possible culture, and without any stop¬ 
ping whatever, “breaks” quite early in the 
season, and ultimately will produce from 15 
to 18 large flowers from a terminal bud selec¬ 
tion. Each flower is of medium size, prob¬ 
ably measuring, in an ordinary w r ay, about 

5 inches across ; the petals of good length., 
medium to broad florets, reflexed, and slightly 
incurved at the ends. Each flower is pro¬ 
duced on a long, stout, erect fdot-stalk, 60 
that blooms may be gathered with a con¬ 
siderable length of stem. The colour is a 
glossy white. The plant w'hen flowered from 
terminal buds attains a height of about 4 feet 

6 inches.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums late in flowering.— 

Many who cultivate Chrysanthemums largely 
will have found that the protracted heat and 
drought of June, July and August has greatly 
retarded the ordinary flowering season of the 
majority of kinds, not only where they were 
planted out, but also when grown in pots. 
I have lately seen several large lots of plants 
that, although treated in exactly the same 
way as in former years, are not only shorter 
in growth, but from two to three weeks later 
in flowering.— Gosport. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LIL1UM SULPIIUREUM. 

Several examples of this grand Burmese 
Lily are just now very conspicuous in the 
greenhouse at Kew’. Flowering as it does at 
this season, Liliurn sulphureum is particu¬ 
larly valuable, as nearly all Lilies arc now 
past. True, there are a few belated blooms 
of Liliurn tigrinum Fortunei, with here and 
there a speciosum or two, out-of-doors, but 
all are very poor. On the other hand, L. 
sulphureum is still fresh and bright, and that, 
too, only six weeks before Christmas. We 
used to get imported bulbs of L. neilgherr- 
ense to behave in a similar manner, but this 
6peeie« is now so rare that I have not seen a 
good bloom of it for some time. Retarded 
bulbs of some Lilies may, of course, be had 
in flower now, but in the case of L. sul- 
pkurcum and L. neilgherrense no retarding 
is necessary in order to have them in bloom 
as late as this. 

I well remember the furore L. sulphureum 
caused when first exhibited at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1889, when 
a first-class certificate was awarded it. The 
public appetite for new Lilies was at that 
time well catered for, as the previous year 
had seen the advent of the distinct and beau¬ 
tiful L. nepalense, as well as the Chinese L. 
Henryi, which has now become so popular. 
The two Burmese species—L. nepalense and 
L sulphureum—were introduced and ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. Low', now of Bush Hill 
Park. Soon after this the same firm showed 
a very beautiful yellow Lily under the name 
of L. claptonense. This name was after¬ 
wards changed to L. primulinum, which is 
certainly very expressive, as the flower is of a 
clear, unspotted primrose-yellow. This de¬ 
lightful Lily was always rare, and I am 
afraid it is now lost to cultivation. Lastly, 
from the same source came L. Lowi, also 
known as L. Bakerianum. This is a slender- 
growing Lily, whoso drooping, bell shaped 
flowers are white, spotted with purple. 

L. sulphureum succeeds under cultivation 
better than the three other species named 
with it. The brown-coloured bulb is of a 
firm texture and from it is pushed up a stem 
that will reach a height of 6 feet to 8 feet or 
even more, though it will often flower at not 
more than half that height. The narrow 
leaves are particularly numerous, especially 
towards the lower part of the stem, and on 
the upper portion bulbils are borne in the 
axils thereof. The flowers are large, 
trumpet-shaped, of a cream tint, with a 
ruddy tinge on the outside, and inside suf 
fused with rich yellow. This Lily was first 
named by Mr. Baker, L. Wallichianum 
superbum, but, after a good deal of corre¬ 
spondence on the matter, it was assigned spe¬ 
cific rank under the name of L. sulphureum. 
It has proved to be hardy in several parts 
of the country, and is likely to become a 
general favourite. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making a hot-bed.— I want to make up a hot¬ 
bed to put a frame on to start my Cannas into 
growth next year. When ought I to do this? 
Should I obtain the manure now or later on, and 
how should I proceed?—A. F. HEALEY. 

[In making a hotbed, a much steadier heat 
is obtained by placing the manure in heaps, 
turning it over several times before placing it 
in the pit or bed. If placed direct, it heats 
very rapidly, and quickly gets cold again. 
Thoroughly mix all the materials together, 
and turn when heated through, not allowing 
the manure to get very hot. Make the bed 
as firm as possible to retain the warmth, and 
as soon ns the steam has evaporated, or after 
two or three turnings. Much depends upon 
the quality of the manure; and if “strawy,” 
freshly-gathercd leaves should be mixed with 
the manure. The heat is then retained much 
longer. March will be quite early enough to 
make a start.] 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’* —New Edition, 10 th, recited, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s .; post free, lSe. €d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also bs 
tiuud in £ vole., half vellum, £Us. net. Of 
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LOW WALL PLANTING. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SPIRAEA CAMTSCHATICA 

(S. GIGANTEA OF GARDENS). 

This stately species, with its stems of 8 feet 
or more in height, cannot rightly be termed 


only the beautiful, without any regard to the | 
profits, then you can do wonders with an old 
orchard, for you can clothe the stems of the I 
trees with Rambler Roses, Clematises, and 
Honeysuckles; cover the alleys between the i 
rows of trees with all the gorgeous herbaceous 
plants that never show to better advantage 


and branches extend, kept quite clear of every 
other crop whatever, and mulched with 
manure to encourage the roots near the sur¬ 
face. A rank growth of Grass or flowers will 
abstract the very food that the fruit-tree 
needs, and owners of gardens will do well to 
keep the useful and the beautiful branches of 
gardening in perfectly distinct areas.—J. 
Groom. 


THE JALAP PLANT 
(Ipomcea Purga). 

This morning (October 11th), I was happy 
enough to see many flowers of this lovely 
climbing plant on the south side of a house, 
and running up as high as 12 feet or 14 feet. 
I often think that we should do better to look 
after good old things rather than those we are 
not so sure of without trying, and it is amazing 
that this plant should have been many years 
in cultivation, and yet so little known, even 
in the southern parts of England, in which 
| it grows so freely. I find it is quite hardy. 

In this dull year it is very late in flowering, 

| but the brilliant sun of the early part of the 
I month woke it up. Last year it grew and 
I flowered well, too, and certainly there is no 
wall-climber of greater merit. 

This plant, which is the true Jalap of 
commerce, gets the name from its native 
habitat, Xalapa, in Mexico. It is also known 
as Exogonium Purga, but, according to the 
Kew List, is now included in the Ipomoeas. 
The flowers are salver-shaped, purplish in 
colour. The tubers are roundish, of variable 
size, the largest as large as an Orange, and 
of a dark colour. The tubers owe their well- 
known purgative properties to their resinous 
ingredients, and hence worm-eaten tubers are 
more valuable than sound ones, as the insects 
eat the farinaceous and woody portions, and 
leave the resin. S. 



Spine.* camcschatlca (syn. S. gigantea), with hybrid forms in front, in Mr. Bowles' garden at Waltham Cross. 

a rock-garden plant, but the group here por- [ than under the partial shade of overhanging 
trayed grows on the bank of a small pool in I trees. The produce of trees, with all their 
my'rock-garden, and is a delightful feature I surface-roots starved by gross-feeding her- 
for several summer and 
autumn months annually. It 
grows on the highest part of 
the bank, and between it and 
the water is a large clump of 
S. palmata, whoso crimson 
flowers contrast well with the 
white ones of its taller rela¬ 
tive. It cannot be seen in 
this picture, which is taken 
from the opposite side to 
which it grows, and the 
Spiraea shown, by the side of 
the Yucca recurvifolia, is a 
hybrid between camtschatua 
and palmata, with pink 
flowers. All these forms are 
almost as beautiful in seed 
as in flower, taking various 
tints of bronze and red as 
the autumn approaches, and 
are very attractive, even in 
mid-winter, after the leaves 
have fallen, until broken 
down by enow or fierce winds. 

They are very suitable for 
grouping by the waterside, 
and make a good contrast to 
the Reeds and Grassy-leaved 
plants so often planted in 
rather monotonous stretches 
by the sides of large lakee. 

E. Augustus Bowles. 


In building a low, dry wall, any good 
Aubrietia is a success either on top or in¬ 
serted between the stones, and the Pasque¬ 
flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) does equally well 
in this way. It is shown here in the bud 
state. There is no end to the rock plants 


Myddelton House, 

Waltham Cross. 


Flowers under orchard 
trees.— The pretty effect of 
flowers planted under old 
orchard trees, as admirably 
6 hown at page 501, will ap¬ 
peal to all lovers of the beautiful, and in 
the county of Hants I have seen many similar 
examples of combining the useful and the 
beautiful, w’ith more or less good effect. I 
think all practical gardeners will agree with 
me that you must decic^"lSS to whiclj, ihage 
of gardening you are g< 


Purple Rook Cress (Aubrietia) and the Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) on a “dry” ntone wall 


iicte’"iSS to w r hich Abase 
ie 


baceous plants, can never be worth the gather¬ 
ing, and those who wish for flowers in old 
orchards must make up their minds that the 
flowers will soon finish the fruit-trees, as far 
as really good fruit is concerned. The fruit- 
trees, if expected to produce fruit fit for the 
table, must have the soil, as far as their roots 


that may be grown in these walls. They are 
best inserted as the stones are laid, though it 
is possible by careful work with the trowel 
to insert them later on.. By filling the open 
joints with 6oil of a sticky kind one may sow 
seeds of Erinus, Tiarella, Pinks, and other 
things with every hope of success. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Creepers for wall. —I am building a wall, 9 fret 
high and 15 feet long, and wish to cover it with 
creepers and Ro6es on both sides, aspects north-east 
and south-west; one side will be very cold and ex¬ 
posed to a lot of wind off the sea (a mile oil), the 
other side is very hot. Would Clematis and Ampc- 
lopels Veitchi do on north side. with Frau Karl 
Druschki and (iruss an Teplitz Roses on the warm 
side?— Arthur B. Cook, Sheringham. 

[From what we have seen of the behaviour 
of Ampelopsis Veitchi in your locality, wc 
think von will find it succeed on the north 
side of the wall you propose erecting. We 
should hesitate about the planting of the 
choicer varieties of Clematis ; but the very 
hardy kinds, such as C. Flammula and C. 
paniculata, would succeed well enough. 
Another fast-growing creeper, which is almost 
practically evergreen, is Polygonum multi- 
ilorum. This may not flower very 
freely—perhaps not at all-in such a posi¬ 
tion, but it would quickly cover the wall or 
such portion of it as you may desire. The 
Roses you name would succeed on the warmer 
side of the wall, but we should prefer Mme. 
A. Carriere to Frau Karl Druschki, which is 
not a climber, and, therefore, not suited for 
the purpose. A few other suitable varieties 
which would cover the wall quickly and 
flower with great freedom arc Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, Mrs. Flight, Alberic Barbier, Rene 
Andre, and Revo d’Or. The two first are 
Ramblers, the next two Wichuraiana hybrids, 
and tho last a Noisette of vigorous growth, 
and producing an abundance of buff yellow 
flowers. Gruss an Teplitz is a very free and 
constant bloo*mer, and in a position such as 
that you propose giving it it should yield 
flowers for quite five months. With us it is 
now only just passing out of bloom.] 

Planting storm-swept seashore garden. 

I have bought a small field (about \ acre). It is in 
a very exposed position, and is swept by gales of 
wind from almost every quarter. I want to protect it 
as much as possible. The field is surrounded by double 
stone walls (with soil between), and I want to plant 
shrubs in them to protect the enclosed ground. What 
shrubs would you advise me to plant? Would Box or 
Holly be very slow growers? The soil in the hedges is 
peaty, and very dry in summer. What trees do you 
think would have a chanee of growing? The sea is 
about a quarter of a mile away, and, in a gale, the 
spray is often blown right on to the ground, so that 
it gets very salt.— Geoffrey H. Coles, Land's End. 

[Begin with Tamarix of more than one 
kind. Some are very pretty in flower, and 
if you have great difficulty with the wind, 
some of the small-leaved Willows will help. 
As the soil is warm, Box should do well, and 
is not a very slow grower in suitable soil. 
Try Holly also, and so far south you would 
be quite safe with the Monterey Cypress, 
which is a rapid grower and fine shelter. 
Common Furze would help about tho fences, 
and also the tall Furze, called the Fox 
Brush, an Irish form, which may not be so 
easily obtained. Evergreen Box is, perhaps, 
tho best, shelter you would get in stormy sea¬ 
side places. Sec what grows about in other 
places in the district, or even what, wild 
things do. For your flowers, get at first as 
much as possible dwarf things, like Carna¬ 
tions, which love the seashore, and dwarf 
shrubs generally. See the chapter on sea¬ 
shore planting in the Garden Beautiful . Home 
Woods, and Home Land sea pe t p. 112.] 

Chionodoxas.—Of late years more consideration 
has been given to bulbs having small flowers, like 
Grape Hyacinths, Scillas, and Chionodoxus. These 
are all charming bulbs, and perhaps none are more 
so than the Chionodoxas, whose petals may often be 
seen open wide whilst the ground is snow-covered. 
Anyone who can spare a corner or a sheltered border 
under a wall or hedge can have these pretty blue and 
white blossoms very early in the year, and, like the 
Crocus, they increase from year to year, r-eldoni 
needing disturbing: and, if planted as an edging to a 
Itfirder near a walk, are very effective. Just how is 
the time when they may be got in. As a companion 
to tho Snowdrop, blooming as they do about the 
same period, they should not be forgotten.—D erby. 

Attention to the lawn.- More often than not 
tiie lawn receives its special attention in April; but 
in the autumn, particularly after a period of rain, 
lawns that were originally turfed often show patches 
of Daisies and other weeds. Now is the time to go 
over the lawn, removing the weeds and filling the 
IioIps with fresh soil, preparatory to sowing seed next 
spring, giving the whole a good rolling afterward*.— 
Wood bast wick 

Sowing white Clover.—I intend sowing white 
Clover this mouth for the use of bees next year. 
Should the seed be" in drills, und is protection from 
birds needed?— Rustic, Ipswich. 

[Arc you speaking of a small garden patch, 
or of a large acreage? You can use drills if 
you like, but thiy-w>not essential. Birds 
always hover aroiuid 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —There are certain plants 
which if they are to do well must have a light 
position. Very large vases set on pedicels 
8 feet or so from the border or path, the 
bottom surrounded with fine-foliaged plants, 
and the vases filled with dwarf - flowering 
plants, of which there is plenty now, includ¬ 
ing Roman Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Primulas, 
Bouvardias, and fibrous-rooted Begonias, are 
very ornamental. These will probably lx? 
left in pots, and be replaced immediately the 
flowers fade. There will be plenty of these 
dwarf-flowering plants available now to give 
a constant succession. Something of this 
kind, either in wide baskets or vases, will 
relieve the monotony of the Chrysanthemum. 
In dull weather the ventilation must bo 
closely studied, as if damp settles on the 
flowers of Chrysanthemums they soon decay. 
When we grew the fat, highly-fed blooms for 
exhibition, it was necessary in dull, damp 
weather, to have saucers filled with fresh 
lime placed about the house to absorb the 
moisture in the atmosphere. The exhibitor 
deserves all he gets for his labour, and most 
men get weary of it in a few years, and fresh 
men come to the front. The work of the ex¬ 
hibitor of big Chrysanthemums is incessant, 
night and day if he means to succeed ; and, 
after all, the moderate-sized flowers are the 
most useful for cutting or for decorating the 
conservatory. Small fires will be wanted 
now to dry up damp at night, and the house 
should never be altogether closed. A few 
very small openings along the ridge will keep 
tho air in motion, and permit the escape of 
the condensed moisture. Less water will 1x3 
required now, and as soon as the flowers are 
expanded, the use of stimulants should be 
stopped. Forcing-houses will now l>e at work, 
and a constant stream of plants will be pass¬ 
ing through. Bulbs of many kinds will lx; 
coming on. The old double Daffodil forces 
well, and is among the first to flower. Paper 
White is also coming in, and Sir Watkin 
forces well, if large flowers are wanted. 
Camellias that made their growth early will 
now be opening their blossoms. The single 
and 6emi-double flowers are the best for cut¬ 
ting, as the flowers do not fall so soon. 
Orange-trees add much to the fragrance of 
the house, as some of the plants are nearly 
always in flower. It is no uncommon thing 
to 6ee ripe fruit, green fruit, and blossoms 
on the plants at the same time. 

Plants in window-boxes and courtyard. 
—The best shrubs for window-boxes are the 
Eiionynius, green and golden, and the 
spaces between the shrubs may be filled with 
bulbs. To keep the windows always bright 
there should be several sets of boxes. Chrys¬ 
anthemums are very bright now, and when 
they go off a box or boxes of Primroses and 
Snowdrops, mixed, will give us a breath of 
early spring. Both of these may be lifted in 
clumps from the borders when they are 
coming through the ground. Periiettva 
mucronata, when covered with berries, is 
effective in a window-box. and may be mixed 
with a few good Narcissi, and if the boxes 
are large Aucubas in berry may be used, but 
to have berries on the plants there must be 
a male plant or two about the garden In the 
courtyard there may be specimen hardy 
plants in tubs. I do not think Ba\ - s are so 
popular os they were, as they want protec¬ 
tion in severe weather, but Hollies and Boxes 
are quite as effective, and are quite hardy. 

Late vinery. --If the Grapes are left on the 
Vines till after Christmas, no plants in pots 
that require water should be left in the 
house, and it will be an advantage if the 
border can be covered with dry litter, to 
keep down dust and check evaporation. This 
has a considerable advantage in keeping 
Grapes fresh and clean. Remove all sub- 
laterals if any have been left, especially if they 
touch the glass. The Vines are often trained 
too near tho glass for the Grapes to keep 
late, as when the leaves touch the glass they 
form conduits for the descent of the con¬ 
densed moisture. A night tem]>erattiro of 
50 degs. is high enough after the Grapes are 
ripe. If there is a little warmth in the 
pipes air may generally be left or all night 


when not rainiug. Too much heat will cause 
Grapes to 6lirivel prematurely. 

The greenhouse is a very important 
structure for the growth of plants. In the 
old days, when everybody grew Bhow and 
fancy Pelargoniums, a greenhouse, fitted with 
stages within 3 feet or 4 feet of the glass, was 
a necessity, while for the growth of other 
plants which only required a moderate heat, 
the greenhouse wns the place to do them 
well. Tree-Carnations will do splendidly in 
fiuch a house with perfect ventilation, also 
Begonias, Zonal and other Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and all kinds of hard-wooded 
plants. Of course, it is best not to mix 
tilings up much. At any rate, the hard- 
wooded plants and tho soft things which re¬ 
quire moisture in the atmosphere do best in 
separate houses. At this season hard-wooded 
plants can scarcely have too much air, or too 
little fire - heat. Pelargoniums require a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., and 
should stand thinly on the stage. All eut- 
tings should be potted off, if not already 
done. The cuttings will later be moved into 
5-inch pots. 

Outdoor garden. Take advantage of the 
present open weather to plant Roses and also 
trees, shrubs, and hardy plants. Rosemary 
makes a pretty group. Lavender also may 
be used for edgings and groups, but it does 
not thrive in heavy, dam]) soil unless some 
old plaster or mortar is used to lighten the 
staple. The Pampas Grass has been very 
effective this autumn, and might be more 
often planted in suburban gardens. If there 
are any beds, borders, or groups of Roses 
which are not in a thriving condition, lift 
them all out of the ground. Shorten tho 
roots and lay them in temporarily, while the 
site is being trenched, manured, and any 
fresh loam available added. A dressing of 
lime will bs useful to sweeten the soil. Plant 
again when the land is in condition. Treading 
on the ground in wet weather, to cut flowers, 
makes the soil hard and sour. All Rose beds 
are the better for re-arrangement and renew¬ 
ing occasionally. New lawns can be made 
now with turf, but in many places good turf 
is difficult to get, but lawns from seeds are 
cheaper and better than when ordinary turf, 
which is often full of weeds, is used. A lawn 
that was sown towards the end of September 
was quite green in a fortnight, and the best 
seasons for sowing Grass eeed are September 
pud April. It is too late to sow :i jw. 

Fruit garden. -As plantations of bush 
fruits are usually more or less permanent, it 
is important for the ground to be thoroughly 
broken up and manured before planting. I 
do not think the small Gooseberries of tho 
Champagne class are so popular as they 
were. Size is wanted now, and the largo 
Gooseberries, such as Keepsake, London, and 
others, when well ripened nre quite good 
in flavour. Crown Bob and Whitesmith are 
still very popular, more of these two kinds 
being sold than any others. Industry is very 
good for gathering green, as it is early. 
When large Gooseberries are grown for des¬ 
sert they should be trained as cordons on 
wires. In some nurseries cordons can be 
obtained trained to three branches, and these 
can be trained to wires by the side of the 
path; or, if a good collection of the best 
Gooseberries is grown, have a place covered 
in with wire-netting. The Palmette Verrier 
system of training answers very'well for fruit 
of all kinds. On walk I have seen Plums 
and Cherries trained in that way, and the 
wall was covered quickly, though it is not 
suitable for very low walls. In fact, very 
low walls are hardly suitable for stone-fruits 
at all. Pears and Apples trained horizon¬ 
tally and not crowded will do very well, and 
so also will Goose berries and Currants as 
three or five-branched cordons. Spaces lie- 
tween trees on north walls might be filled 
with cordon Currants with advantage. 

Vegetable garden. -Early kinds of Peas 
may be sown now on the chance of getting 
an early picking. In warm, sheltered posi¬ 
tions they will generally succeed, but it is 
not wise to trust entirely to them. A further 
sowing can bo made in January or February 
when the weather is suitable ; and most 
people bow under glass early in the new 
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year, and plant out in March, when they 
have been hardened off, giving a little pro¬ 
tection at the same time. French Beans 
should now be started in pots in a warm 
house. They are commonly grown as a 
catch crop in any house where there is a 
night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Through the winter they do very well on 
shelves near the glass. Mushrooms are plen¬ 
tiful now from outside beds, but when cold 
weather comes the beds inside will give a 
supply. By making new beds as fast as the 
old beds are cleared out, there will be a 
constant succession, and the warmth from 
the beds will generally maintain a steady 
temperature in the building of 55 degs., 
which is high enough. All water used in 
the house should have the chill taken off it, 
and when exhaustion sets in, a soaking of 
warm water containing some stimulant will 
help the spawn to make a last effort. In the 
trenching and manuring operations now, as 
in the near future, fit tiie land for the crop. 
Tap-rooted plants, such as Carrots, Pars¬ 
nips, Salsify, and Beet, should not be sown 
in freshly-manured land, but a dressing of 
basic slag will be useful. Lime may lx? used 
instead of the slag, if preferred. We may 
manure freely for green crops and early 
Potatoes that will be lifted early. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 23rd. —We are very busy with 
the usual routine work, planting and” prun¬ 
ing. Among the shrubs planted are Ber- 
beris stenophylla, Hollies, green and varie¬ 
gated, Prunus Pissarcli, Almonds, Silver 
Maples, Bays, Evergreen Oaks, Lawson’s 
Cypress, in variety, Chinese Arbor-vita?, and 
Laurustinus. These are of good size, and 
are planted in a new shrubbery wide enough 
apart to have room enough for full develop¬ 
ment. Spaces between will be filled tem¬ 
porarily with bulbs and other plants. 

November SJfth. —Pruned Pear-trees on west 
wall. Spurs are thinned where crowded. 
Golden Willows are used for tying thick 
branches ; they are better than shreds, and 
do not cut the bark like twine, and will last 
well one year. The Willows are grown 
round a pond in the wilderness, where any 
quantity of young twigs can be obtained. 
Planted a hedge of Hybrid Sweet Briers. 
They will make a charming hedge 4 feet to 
5 feet high. Filled a number of boxes with 
bulbs, chiefly Narcissi, to produce flowers 
for cutting. 

November 23th. —Among the Rambling 
Roses now being planted for covering arches, 
naked 6tems of fruit and other trees, are 
Hiawatha, Dorothy Perkins, Pink Rover, 
Jersey Beauty, Gardenia, Perpetual Thalia, 
Aglaia, Longworth Rambler, Crimson Ram¬ 
bler, Aimee Vibert, Irish Beauty, nnd Irish 
Brightness. Special pains have been taken 
in the preparation of the sites in deepening 
and improving the soil; this we look upon 
as most important. The pruning of wall and 
other trees is still going on, as we like to 
get all this work done before top-dressing 
and digging or forking is done. 

November 20th.— Top-dressed Strawberry 
plantations with good manure. Pruned trees 
in second Peach-house. We like to get this 
work done as soon as the leaves fall; after¬ 
wards the trees will be washed with Gishurst 
compound, and the borders renovated with 
fresh loam, bone-ineal, and a little old plas¬ 
ter, and perhaps a small quantity of charcoal- 
dust or wood-ashes. This sweetens the 
mass of soil and keeps the roots healthy. 
Moved a few early-flowering Azaleas and 
other things to forcing-house. 

November 27th.— Collected leaves for mak¬ 
ing hotbeds for forcing Asparagus. A new 
bed for this purpose is made every three 
weeks or so. Successional batches of Sea- 
kale crowns are started in the Mushroom- 
house every ten days, and relays of Rhubarb 
roots as often as is necessary. To avoid a 
break in the supply if frost comes, a lot of 
crowns are taken up, laid close together 
near forcing-place, and cpx^red with lilter. 
Frost may Ik? expected Any time mwk |an*l 
dry Fern or litter is plaV^LjiV^Jtadift^M ler 
sheltering anything which may rcquifeAt. 


November 2Sth. —Usually a general re¬ 
arrange men t and tidying-up take place on a 
Saturday. Fresh plants coming into bloom 
are taken to the conservatory. Some of the 
plants brought away are thrown on the rub¬ 
bish heap. Others, wanted for stock pur¬ 
poses, are placed in cool-house to recuperate. 
Vacancies in forcing-house are filled up yvith 
plants from reserve stock. Pruned the 
second early Vines. Loose bark will be re¬ 
moved and canes washed, and later on the 
borders will be top-dressed with suitable soil 
and manure. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
November 10th, 1908. 

There was again a very fine display at the 
fortnightly meeting of the above society, and 
some excellent exhibits were staged. (1’ollec 
tions of Ferns were prominent; two noted 
growers of these plants putting up handsome 
groups. Chrysanthemums, Carnations, and 
tile equally welcome winter-flowering Zonal 
Pelargoniums were also strongly in evidence, 
and were much admired. An exceptional 
exhibit was that of a large number of well- 
executed colour drawings by Miss Grace 
Layton, Bournemouth, of some of the best 
of our British flowering plants. The draw¬ 
ings, on which were marked the popular 
and scientific names of the subjects repre¬ 
sented, were distinctly instructive. These 
afforded abundant proof of the many beauti¬ 
ful wild British plants. The drawings, as a 
rule, were faithfully executed. Only one 
gold medal was awarded at this meeting, 
and this, for the remarkable collection of 
Ferns from Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Lower 
Edmonton, was justly merited. The firm in 
question staged at the platform end of the 
hall some 150 species and varieties of choice 
Ferns, the group extending to the side of 
the building also. A large number of the 
plants were of specimen size, some, like 
Polypodium giganteum, attaining to 6 feet 
or 8 feet across. Other notable examples in 
this fine group were Angiopteris erecta, 
Polypodium quercifolium. P. rigidulum, 
Acrostichum aureum, Davallia fijiensis 
robusta, and Brainea insignis. Another 
Fern group—that from Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton—was unique in the 
sense that it was made up of some fifty 
species and varieties of Nephrolejns alone, 
the now remarkable N. exaltata, with its 
numerous progeny, attracting a good deal of 
attention. Of the more notable forms of 
this species, N. e. Amerpohli, N. e. todese- 
oides, N. e. superba, N. e. superbissima, 
N. e. Whitmanni, and N. e. Piersoni, were 
all represented by excellent examples, and 
there were many other species of great merit. 
The Messrs. May also brought collections of 
Veronicas, Bouvardias, Carnations, and other 
plants, all well grown and admirably staged. 
Mr. E. H. Brown, Roehampton (gardener. 
Mr. Bradford), filled a table with varieties of 
Gloire de Lorraine Begonia, admirably 
grown, and associated with Aralias, Palms, 
Dracaenas, Celosias, and other things. As 
the work of an amateur, with but a single- 
handed gardener for the most part, this ex¬ 
hibit, involving considerable labour and skill, 
was highly creditable. The Cyclamen persi- 
cum, representative of the finest strains of 
white, crimson, salmon, and Picotce-edged | 
types of flowers from the Rev. H. Buekston, 
Ewall, near Derby (gardener, Mr. Slfam- 
brook). were well grown and admirably 
flowered, though much earlier in bloom than 
we are wont to expect. A large assortment 
of Chrysanthemums from Messrs. Wm. 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, included 
single, decorative, and large exhibition 
varieties, the whole being displayed with 
judgment and taste. A pair of notable 
varieties were Foxhunter, of reddish hue, 
and Freda Bedford, a delightful tone of 
golden bronze that is practically unique. 
The winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums 
from Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Svvanley, 
were showy, and proved a great attraction. 
These beautiful and easily-grown winter 
flowers still find many admirers, and among 
the large army of amateurs they are still 
grown and appreciated for their bright 
colours during the winter. Winter-flowering 
Carnations and retarded plants in bloom 


from Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, were good, the former representing the 
best varieties of to-day, the latter including 
Lilies, Spiraeas, Azalea mollis, and Lily of 
the Valley in plenty. The Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton, had a small rockery exhibit with 
alpines. Messrs. Peed and Son, West Nor¬ 
wood, had a large bank of Chrysanthemums, 
in which many showy varieties were dis¬ 
played, the firm also exhibiting boxes of 
alpine and allied plants. The winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias from Me,ssrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, completely filled one of 
the long tables, the many fine varieties 
raised by the firm being seen to great ad¬ 
vantage. A set of very beautiful varieties of 
these Begonias came from the Messrs. 
Clibran, Altrincham, Cheshire, one of these, 
Clibran’s Pink, receiving an award of merit. 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, staged 
an admirable lot of Carnations of the winter- 
flowering type, and of which Winona, Helen 
Gould, Rose Pink Enchantress, Britannia, 
and others were finely displayed. A mixed 
group of plants, chiefly Begonias and Pri¬ 
mula obconictl, came from Mr. H. Purnell, 
Streatham Hill, Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, being responsible for a pretty group 
of variegated Ivies and berried plants, as 
Aucuba, Pernettya, and the like-. A fine 
collection of single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
came from Mr. C. Simpson, Chelmsford, a 
large number of varieties being staged in 
many shades of colour. 

The collection of Apples and Pears from 
the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. Divers), was an admirable one, 
among the Apples being fine examples of 
Lord Derby, Bramley’s Seedling, M&re de 
Menage, Blenheim Orange, Annie Elizabeth, 
Hoarv Morning, Lane’s Prince Albert, Ailing- 
ton Pippin, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and others. 
The Pears included Welbock Bergamot, 
Catillac, Ollivier de Serre-s, Josephine de 
Malines, etc. Some excellent Grapes were 
staged by Mr. Divers. Messrs. Hugh Low 
and Co., Enfield, also sent a collection of 
Apples, the fruits not too large, and typical 
of the several varieties. 

There were also some delightful groups of 
Orchids, the Messrs. Low and Co. bringing 
some beautiful examples of Dendrobium for- 
mosum giganteum, Cypripedium Olivia, pale 
rosy flower, and Cvcnoches chloroehilum. 
Messrs. Cypher and Son, Cheltenham, had a 
beautiful lot of Cypripedium Fairieanum, C. 
insigne Sanderae, Dendrobium Phala?nopsif< 
Schroderianurn, and a delightful assortment 
of Cypripedium hybrids. Mr. H. A. Tracey, 
Twickenham, also staged a nice lot of 
Orchids, including well-flowered examples of 
Cypripediums and Cattlevas. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement columns. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. MARTIN R. SMITH. 

We notice with regret the decease, at his 
house at Hayes Common, of Mr. Martin 
Ridley Smith. He was well known as a 
great City banker, but to us gardeners 
chiefly as a raiser in his leisure hours of tlio 
best scries of Carnations ever seen in our 
day, including many of rare distinction and 
beauty, like Trojan and Lady Hermione. Hi? 
was much interested in cremation, and a 
great aid in the promotion of the Golder’s 
Green Crematorium and its garden. He was 
the first to erect a family columbarium 
there, and his body was cremated there. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly meeting of the 
above society was held on 'Monday evening, 
November 9th, at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, Mr. Thomas 
Winter in the chair. Eight new members 
were elected, making a total of seventy-one 
this year to date. The deaths of two mem¬ 
bers were reported, and the amounts standing 
to their credit were paid to the widows, be¬ 
ing £25 7s. 4d. and £16 -5s. 5d. respectively. 
Sick pay for the month was £36 4s. The 
trustees were asked to invest £300 in Cor¬ 
poration Stock. The dinner on October 15th 
last, at the Waldorf, was very successful;. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gakdkxi.no free of charge if correspondents folloxo these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
lent ten on one side of the paper only, aiui addressed to 
the Editor 0/ Gardkninq, 17, Fumival-street, liolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qxieries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the leceipt or their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 

of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers atul fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one. plant, 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTB AND FLOWERS. 

Garden rubbish (G. D .).—Both ealt and lime, 
and, still farther, soot may be used freely mixed in 
a heap of garden refuse, as helping to kill insects 
and seeds. Where garden soil is stilt, salt should be 
used less than where the 6oil is light and porous. 
Soot, however, may be used very freely. Use all 
three of these ingredients when mixed at the rate of 
half a peck to every solid or cubic yard of refuse. 

Anemone coronaria seedlings (C. IF. Brazier). 

— In the case of plants raised from seed this year 
and which you say you have pricked out into nursery 
beds, the better plan will be to let them remain as 
they are and until the growth is completed next 
spring. Then, as soon as the foliage has died down, 
you hud better lift the crowns and place them in dry 
earth or sand for a time, replanting them in October 
where you wish to. 

Daffodils failing (Bird ).—It is moTe than likely 
that your bulbs have become unduly crowded, and. 
with no room for development, huve no opportunity 
to build up for flowering size. Or it may be, and 
which in your case is the most probable cause, that 
the soil under the trees is too poor, too dry, or, by 
growing them too long in one spot, impoverished 
generally. In nil these cases the remedy is the same. 
Lift them next July, and replant in August, selecting 
a fresh site, digging deeply, and, above all, planting 
thinly, so that there may be room for future develop¬ 
ment. A mulch of rotten manure over the bulbs 
would do good. You do not name the kinds or the 
trees under which the bulbs are growing. 

Decaying leaves (A.).—To accelerate the rotting 
of tree-leaves it ia best to put them into a heap and 
let them become thoroughly moist, then frequently 
turn during the winter. If needed only for ordinary 
manure, it is better then to mix with them all sorts 
of garden refuse, having the whole turned tw r o or 
three times, some soot being strewn over the heap 
when the turning is proceeding, to kill 6lugs and 
worms. We have seen such a heap in capital condi¬ 
tion for use in about four months from the collecting 
of the leaves. When decayed leaves are needed to 
make leaf-mould for potting, then they should be kept 
alone, and need, with an occasional turning, fully a 
year to enable the material to thoroughly decay. 

Carnations (G. I ).).—From your description of 
the way the soil has been treated during the past 
few years, not much in the way of manures will he 
required, as the Carnation is not a very gross-feed¬ 
ing subject. As you have already applied a liberal 
dressing of soot to the soil, we think u moderate ad¬ 
dition of fowl-manure will suffice, and, by reason of 
its hot and powerful nature, will be best mixed with 
soil at once, and turned over during the w inter a few 
times to thoroughly break it down. You could then 
apply it to the bed in February, and fork it deeply 
into the soil. If this is not convenient, give the bed 
a mulching of the manme at once, and fork it iu 
at the above-named time. No other manure should 
be required. 

Christmas Roses IP. M. Donald). — What is be.'t 
to do with the plants depends entirely upon their 
present condition, and of this you give us no informa¬ 
tion. The lifting and transplanting a year ago 
caused a check, and this prevented the development 
of the blooms to which you refer. Provided the 
plants are carrying good foliage, that a supply of 
new roots has been made, and that the flower-buds 
are visible at the crown, the pots may be put into a 
cold greenhouse whenever you care to. A hothouse 
would be harmful to the plants in any ease, hut 
established examples may be placed in a horse where 
a temperature not exceeding mt degs. is maintained. 
Unless tlie flower-buds are in sight the plants had 
better remain in the open garden. 

Rose3 in cool greenhouse (Inquirer ).—We take 
it that you are potting up some plants that have 
been growing in the open ground. If this is so. the 
plants should be kept outdoors until December, then 
they may be brought into the cool-house and pruned 
at once. If you could provide a little warmth for 
their roots, you would be more successful with them. 
A brick pit, into which some fresh stable manure 
could be placed, would afford a nice, gentle bottom 
heat, which would considerably aid root action. You 
will not need to give the plants any liquid-manure or 
other stimulant until they begin to show the flower- 
huds. Then a little weak liquid-manure may be 
given about once a week. The twelve best of vour 
list for greenhouse culture would be: Antoine 
Hivoirc, Richmond, Mme. Abel Chatenny, Frau Karl 
Drnschki, Mme. Hoste, White Maman Cochet, Anna 
Ollivier. Lady Roberts, Souvenir de S. A. Prince 
Mme. Lam bard, Clara Watson, and Mme. Ravary! 
Of. the remainder we should only recommend the 


follow ing for a cooUia^e: Rett 
hofgartner, A. S/ger. Abne. „ 
twfuiperl. Liberty, R; 



Kruger, Ober- 
r$k>’, Melanie 
The climb¬ 


ing Roses you name would do very w’ell against a 
west wall, and would be fur more satisfactory grown 
thus than if pegged down. 

Rose Gloire Lyonnaise as a pot-plant (G. A.). 
—The tendency of this beautiful Rose is to grow 
rather tali, so much so that many Rose-growers plant 
it against the uprights of an arch or pergola out¬ 
doors. It makes a very pretty object trained in 
pillar-form in a pot, and we should advise you not to 
prune the long growth, excepting a few inches of the 
point. In course of time this long growth will send 
out side-shoots that will produce blossom, and such 
growths should be shortened back at prunmg-time. 

It is rather late now for repotting the plant. The 
best plan will be to topdress it. Take away an inch 
or so of the surface soil, and add some fresh loam 
that has had some well-decayed manure ahd steamed 
bone-meal mixed with. Gloire Lyonnaise is quite 
hardy, but if you bring it into your cold greenhouse 
at the commencement of the New Year you will ob¬ 
tain some beautiful blossoms much earlier than 
from outdoors. A few good bush Rosen for pot-cul¬ 
ture in a cold greenhouse are: Frau Karl Drusehki, 
Caroline To tout, Captain Hayward, Ulrich Brunner, 
La France, Mrs. John Laing, Admiral Dewey, Grace 
Darling, Mme. Hoste, Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, 
and Mme. Ravary. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Escallonla exoniensis (F. L. G .).—This Escal- 
lonia is reported to be of hybrid origin, though I am 
not aware that its parentage has ever been re¬ 
corded. It. was distributed by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, now some years ago. and was given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society in 1891. 
The blooms are white, and during a recent visit to 
Kew a large bueh of it was flowering freely.—X. 

FRUIT. 

Apples rotting (Hiffhditfc).-Judging by the 
specimens you send, we should say that the Apple is 
an early variety, and that its proper season is over. 

It evidently is an Apple that will not keep, and must 
be eaten, so to speak, oil the tree. Wo can find no 
trace of any grubs in the fruit which would be likely 
to cause the trouble. 

Pears cracked (A. 0. T .).—Your Pears have been 
attneked by a fungus (Cladosporium dendriiicum), 
which causes the skin to crack. The roots, as your 
gardener says, have got down into a poor subsoil, and 
require lifting. You ought to take out a trench 
round the tree, at about 3 feet from the stem, grub- 
hing under with a chisel and cutting olf all the roots 
that go straight down. Then refill the trench with 
fresh soil. Remove several inches of the top soil over 
the roote, and replace with some fresh loam and 
manure. After this has been done you should syringe 
the tree with the caustic alkali solution. 

Plum-tree iu bad condition (Maud Haworth 
Booth).—We have seldom seen a fruit-tree in a worse 
plight, judging by the leaves and piece of wood you 
send, and should not hesitate to root it up and burn 
it. If, however, you do not care to do this, then you 
might try what a good dressing of caustic alkali 
solution will do when the leaves have fallen. It will 
also be necessary to loosen the tree from the wall 
and have the wall whitewashed with hot lime and 
sulphur to clear off the insects thereon. You will 
also have to clear away the inert soil to as far as 
the roots extend and substitute some good loam to 
which have been added plenty of lime-rubbish and 
some bone-meal. Sorry to say the photo you send 
is too much reduced to obtain a good result. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fowls’ manure, value of <//. G. P.).— The run 
should be covered with sand or ashes, from off which 
the manure should be raked every day or so. As col¬ 
lected, it should be smothered with soot, placed in a 
heap, and mixed with an equal quantity of soil, 
allowing it to remain eo for a month, then turning in 
and giving it another dressing of soot, still allowing 
it to remain and sweeten before you apply it to the 
ground. If .allowed to remain for three or four 
months, so much the better. Spread it then thinly 
ever the ground, and dig it in. Another plan Is to 
place it in a ba« and hang it in a tub or tank filled 
with water, afterwards diluting the liquid and apply¬ 
ing it to any crops that may require it. You can 
also use it for top-dressing Tomatoes or Vinca in 
pots, or it may be used in the open at the rate of a 
peek per 2 square yards, sprinkling it on the surface 
and hoeing it in. 

Carrots cracking (M. B .).—Cracking in Carrots 
is not uncommon, especially in early sowings. The 
cause is usually a stoppage of swelling in dry 
weather, then renewed moisture causes rapid swell¬ 
ing of the roots, which very often burst in the pro¬ 
cess. Perhaps you sow too early. Your best plan 
would be. if von want good eating Carrote. to sow in 
shallow drills'. 8 inches apart, on a south border early 
in,March. Early Short Horn, to pull when quite small. 
Also make 11 small sowing early in April on a warm 
border, in rows 10 inches apart, of Early Nantes, 
thinning those down to 2 inches apart in the rows 
later. Then make a sowing of Intermediate towards 
the end of May for winter use. If you make yet a 
further sowing about the middle of July thinly, and 
not to be thinned later, you will have a good supply 
of Carrots. 

The Carrot-maggot (II. G. Pull up and 

burn any roots when they commence to flag, at the 
same time collecting any grubs you can find and 
putting them into boiling water. Get a bushel of 
soot and another of lime, and put them into a tank 
or barrel containing about 100 gallons of water. Stir 
this well, and allow it to stand for twelve hours, 
then apply the clear water to the surface of the bed, 
well moistening it. If you can, you may add a little 
horse or sheep-manure to the water, as this will in¬ 
duce the plants to make good growth. If the 
trouble is wireworm. then the best way is to dross 
the ground with gas-lime, which should be applied 
now at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, 
putting it down in heaps and then spreading it 
evenly over the ground. Let it lie thus for a month, 
and then dig it in. You must not crop ground so 


dressed for at least three months. You might also 
try dressing the ground with vaporite. You will find 
an article dealing with the Onion-fly in our issue of 
August 10th, 1907, page 310, a eopy of which can be 
had from the publisher, post free, for ljd. 

Growing for market (IF. H. D .).—Before your 
son embarks on market gardening he must have prac¬ 
tical experience, which can only be gained by work¬ 
ing in some large market nursery, many of which are 
to be found round London. Even when a thorough 
knowledge of the business has been obtained he will 
have many obstacles to overcome. A grower for 
market must be near a town, and grow only such 
things as are iu demand and that find a ready sale. 
In addition, he must have sufficient capital to pay 
wages and other necessary expenses while awaiting 
returns. For many years, at all events, market 
gardening means hard work for small returns, la 
your son prepared for this? The work will be really 
hard, and of a kind to which he ha3 been Jittle ac¬ 
customed, early and long hours, manual labour, 
much of it, no doubt, congenial, but a lot of it un¬ 
pleasant and irksome, for until, if ever, his business 
develops into something considerable he will have to 
put Ilia shoulder to the wheel or he will find the 
balance on the wrong tide. The great thing U> to 
have experience, and this can only be bad by going 
through “ the mill.” We know of no book giving the 
details you inquire about. The information from 
books would help you very little, if at all. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. L.— It is quite impossible for us to advise with¬ 
out seeing the ground. The nature of the soil is im¬ 
portant, as extensive drainage may have to be under¬ 
taken, and you say nothing as to the wages pre¬ 
vailing in the district. Again, the turf may be very 
weedy, in which case it is of no use for forming a 

tennis-lawn.- E. IF.—Impossible to name from the 

poor specimen you send. We should advise you to 
pick off the flowers. They will not open now. In 
the spring inulch the plant well with rotten manure 

to encourage growth.- E. Pritchard. —Not at all 

urusual, if you have had such a mild autumn as has 
prevailed in most parts of the country this year. We 
have now (Nov. 9th), in our suburban garden. Dahlias 
in full bloom. -— IF. B. — We hope to give an 
article in an early issue as to the pruning of various 

Currants.-Subscriber.—We see no reason why Ash- 

leaves, when thoroughly decayed and converted into 

leaf-mould, should not answer for potting plants.- 

A. E. S.-We do not think there ie any disease on 
the Vine-leaves you send. It seems natural decay. 
One of the leaves sent appears to have been scorched, 
but from what cause it is very hard to say, unless 

you have been fumigating.- F. C.-We do not 

think any harm will follow, the only thing being 
that the part of the Vine under the glass root will be 

later in coming into leaf.- Brown Eyes, Cork.— 

Please send some of the leaves, and we will do our 

best to help you. - M. E. P. 11.— Yes. there is now 

a long list of early-flowering Chrysanthemums that 
would jU6t euit your purpose. You will find a list of 
twenty-five varieties in our Issue of October 17th, 
page 472, a copy of which can be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for ljd.- A. A.—Your Violets have 

bfen attacked by the 11 Violet-fungus,” see reply to 
" F. C. 1’.,” in our i^sue of November 14th, page 588. 

- C. B. G.—Phlox subulata does not 6eed at all 

freely, and it will be far better to get small plants, 
which can be had very cheaply from any hardy-plant 
nurseryman. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— C. S. J..Leytonstone.—l, Vero¬ 
nica speciofia; 2, Golden Rod (Solidngo Virgaurea): 3, 
Sea Holly (Kryngium amethyetinuin); 4, Globe Thistle 

(Echinops Ritro); 3, Campanula isophylla.- Miss B. 

Couch.— Cassia corymbosa, a native of Buenos Ayres. 
It is a greenhouse plant, which may be planted out 
during the summer months, but must be lifted and 

placed under glass during the winter.-IF. Brown.— 

1, Alonsoa incisifolia; 2, Coronilla glauca. Shrubs: 

1. Euonymua japonicus argenteo m&rginatus; 2, Abu- 
tilon vexillarium; 3, Drimys Winter!, as far as we 

can judge without flowers. -J. H .— Aster viminali*. 

- K. C .—Croton neitumense.- Beaston. — The 

plant you send specimen of is Salvia Horminum, an 
annual plant.- C. IF. Ii.—], Escallonia Philippiana: 

2, Magnolia grandiflora; 3, Probably an Oleariu, but 

must have fresh specimens.- Sotcib. — Reineckla 

carnea.- Gertrude Pa rsons.— Apparently Spinea 

media, but with only a small spray and no deserip 
tion of the plant it is impossible to say positively. 
-A. M. Walker.—Polygala Chama'buxus. 

Names of fruit. — Tho*. Brown. — Apple Small's 

Admirable.- Geo. Groves. —Beurr£ Diel.- J. Lewis. 

— Apple Emperor Alexander.-Wm. Oman.— Apple 

not recognised.- Chareti E. Gladstone.— Apples: 1, 

Poor specimen Winter Hawthornden; 2, Northern 
Greening; 3. Chelmsford Wonder: 4. Beauty of 
Manta, an early ripening form of Blenheim Orange. 

- C. M. P.— Apples: 1, Hunt's Green Newtown 

Pippin; 2. Either Winter Codlin or Cullen, prob¬ 
ably the former: 3, Formosa Pippin.- J. IF. H. 

—Apples: 17, Ashmcad’s Kernel; 18. Betty Geeson; 

19, Whitmore Pippin.-G. A.—We cannot name 

from such a decayed specimen as you send us. See 
our rules as to naming fruit._ 


ANTHONY WATERER, 

Knap Hill Nursery, 

WOKING, SURREY, 

Has a very fine Mock of EvergroOIlS. including fine 
clipped golden and green Yews in various shapes, deciduous 
Trees and flowering Shrubs, all recently transplanted ; also 
the finest Collection of Rhododendrons, Azaleas. 
Kalmia latilolia, Heat b a. etc., to be found in any 
Nursery Ladies and gentlemen intending planting are 
requested to inspect. Catalogue and quotations on appli¬ 
cation. The Rhododendrons and Azaleas annually planted 
in Rotten Row, Hyde Park, are supplied by 
ANTHONY WATEUER, Knap Hill Nursery. Surrey 
No connection with, any other firm of a similar name. 
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FRUIT. 

CURRANT CULTIVATION. 

The fruit of Red and Black Currants is 
universally eetcemed throughout the British 
Isles, and both varieties are to be found in 
most gardens having any pretension to the 
name. They are also, as is well known, 
grown largely for supplying the markets in 
the large industrial and other centres, and 
the gathering of the crop affords a great deal 
of employment for women and their families. 
The white variety is not nearly so generally 
grown, its culture being principally confined 
to the gardens of private establishments 
where the fruit is used for dessert and for 
clarifying Red Currant jelly. The Red and 
White varieties succeed in any good garden 
soil, from that bordering on clay to that of 
a sandy nature ; but the Black Currant must 
have a cool and moist rooting medium, and 
a rather shady position to be a success. The 
position for the Red and White Currants 
cannot well be too open. Market growers 
favour the bush as the best, form in which 
to grow these fruits, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Black variety, have them on 
“legs,” or stems, standing 1 foot above the 
ground. So grown, there is never any 
trouble with suckers, as is the case when 
the branches rise directly from the ground 
level. Black Currants are best without 
stems, as the production of suckers, or ground 
shoots, is in their case necessary, and has to 
be encouraged. 

In regard to the cultivation of Red and 
White Currants in private gardens, they arc 
to be found grown as single, double, and 
triple-stemmed cordons on north walls, 
fences, or any convenient object to which 
they can be trained, in addition to being 
seen in bush form. In some few cases, the 
hushes are grown basin-shaped— i.e., with 
the centres quite open, and they are also 
occasionally grown in the form of standards 
on stems 3 feet to 4 feet in height. By the 
latter method the fruit is kept perfectly 
clean, and is also convenient for gathering, 
but beyond being ornamental, as far as 
effect is concerned, they are no more produc¬ 
tive than the ordinary bush tree. Grown on 
a north wall, the fruit ripens much later, and 
it will also keep longer in good condition than 
on bushes in the open, and the supply can, 
therefore, be greatly prolonged. Wherever 
late Currants arc grown, so should the 
autumn-fruiting Raspberry find a place, as 
the two fruits when stewed together, as a 
compote or in a tart, constitute a delicacy 
very generally appreciated. Turning next 
to the subject of planting, soil preparation, 
where new plantations are to be formed, will, or 
should already,have had attention; but where 
planting on a smaller scale, such as in form¬ 
ing new breaks or quarters in the garden, or 
making good defieiencie^Jn those already 
existing has to be don/, the mal*e/^|ionld 
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have immediate attention. The soil in all 
cases should be stirred as deeply as circum¬ 
stances permit, and as the bushes will occupy 
the ground for some tima to come, it is impe¬ 
rative that a very liberal supply of well- 
rotted manure bo mixed with it during the 
cour.se of preparation. Soils of a light 
nature am the better for an addition of dried 
clay mart or road sidings, which renders 
them more holding and less likely to dry out 
quickly during a period of drought. Burnt 
s)il and lime-rubbrjh are useful ingredients 
for mixing with very heavy and retentive 
soils, as either or both tends to make them 
more open and porous. In this latter case, 
old hotbed manure may be employed, as well 
as stable or farmyard manure, especially for 
Black Currants. * This preparation will suf¬ 
fice until the bushes come into full bearing, 
when they should annually receive a good 
surface dressing of manure, or, failing this, 
suitable “artificials.” It is also essential 
that the surface 1>ene&th the bushes be 
mulched with litter or short stable manure 
during the summer months, particularly when 
the soil is at all light; and in the case of 
Black Currants it always pays to give a 
summer mulch of partly-decayed manure, and 
the richer the better. When the branches 
of Red and White Currant bushes are close 
to the ground, some clean litter laid beneath 
them will serve to keep the fruit clean and 
free from grit. 

Varieties of the Red Currant are fairly 
numerous, but the best for general purposes 
are Raby Castle, Dutch, Champagne. Comet, 
and Fay's Prolific. Of the White kinds, 
Transparent, Dutch, and the Dutch cut¬ 
leaved can be recommended. Among the 
Black sorts. Boskoop Giant is a vigorous 
grower and heavy cropper. It also has the 
merit of resisting the attacks of the Black 
Currant bud-mite better than any other 
variety, and should, therefore, if on this 
account only, be largely planted. Other excel¬ 
lent varieties are Carter’s Champion, Lees’ 
Prolific, and Naples. Goliath is also spoken 
highly of, but I cannot speak of it from ex¬ 
perience. A. W. 


NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Peach Belle Bauce.—I can corroborate all you 
say. in your issue of October 10th, page 463, about 
Belle Bauce Peach. I hnd a fine tree of it under my 
care at Grimston Park, Tadcastcr, some yearn ago, 
and it always gave good crops of fine fruit. The soil 
was a stiff loamy one, but well drained. For those 
who appreciate high-cln.'vs Peaches for home con¬ 
sumption in July and early August, I would say try 
a tree of the true Belle Bauce. It is Dot a good 
packer, the skin and texture of it« flesh being deli¬ 
cate in character.—H. J. CLAYTON, W'harje Bank, 
Ulleskell, York. 

Pear-tree not fruiting.—I beg to ask your ad¬ 
vice as to the treatment of six pyramid Pear-trees, 
which have been planted about five years, and from 
which I have only had a few very hard fruits from 
late flowers. Although the soil is a mixed clayey 
loam, when planting I made a hard base at 2 feet 
deep and about 2 feet in diameter, composed of 
slate and cement, to prevent, as 1 thought, tap¬ 
roots. The soil near the trees was good top-epit. 


with a little lime-rubbish and a small portion of good 
potting mould. The growth has been good, except in 
the case of William's. The trees flower pretty freely, 
William’s very freely, but just as the blooms are 
about to open they seem to wither or be eaten by 
birds or insects, and very Quickly shrivel up. 1 am 
thinking of root-pruning on t he south side five of theso 
trees this year. Can you suggest any wash or remedy 
that 1 can apply, as I cannot think the frost can 
have been the only trouble, neither do I find any in¬ 
sects? There arc sparrows, of course, and sometimes 
1 see a small blue-tit or two.—J. L. 

[As your pyramid Pear-tree3 flower well in 
the spring, it does not seem that birds injure 
the dormant buds during the winter, hence 
bird injury seems out ot the question. The 
dying off of the trusses of bloom after being 
open, of which you complain, may bo due to 
frost—quite a likely cause—or it may be due 
to some fungoid or mildew disease. But 
rather than go to the trouble to root-prune 
the trees, why not, as they are but five years 
planted, and not large, have them carefullv 
lifted, doing it one at a time, pruning back 
partly any coarse roots, and especially any 
that strike downwards, then replant, doing 
so rather shallow? If in making holes 
to receive the trees you make them 1 i inches 
or 3 inches deeper round the edges than in 
the centre, then tvhen each tree is planted, 
the roots clase to the stem should lx? covered 
with soil about 2 inches, and round the edges 
about 5 inches. It is very possible that 
your tree roots are very much deeper. But 
before you replant, take out the slate and 
cement bottoms, as thase do more harm than 
good, especially in keeping the roots excep¬ 
tionally dry in the summer. If your subsoil 
is cold and clayey, better put into the bottom 
of each hole 2 inches to 3 inches thickness of 
broken brick rubble, and on that some Grass 
turves upside down. Then throw in soil and 
replant as advised. A mixture of wood-ashes 
and old mortar refuse, or either, would lie 
good for Pears. When you havo replanted, 
place a mulch, 2 inches thick, of long stable 
manure about over the soil, to exclude frost 
from the roots. It may do your trees good 
if you will have them coated over with a 
wash composed of 2 lbs. of soft soap, dis¬ 
solved in two .gallons of boiling water, then 
add to make at sticky wash a quart of lime, 
same of soot, and a pound of sulphur, stir¬ 
ring these into the water, and adding some 
clay to give it body. Paint the trees well all 
over with this mixture.] 

Apple Cockle's Pippin.— It is not often that 
this useful Apple is referred to in the pages 
of Gardening Illustrated, but I was 
pleased to find a word of praise for it from 
“A. W. K.,” page 497. I have but one tree, 
a large bush, perhaps eighty years old, which 
bears a heavy crop every alternate year. It 
is, perhaps, not the fault of the variety that 
its crop is biennial, for, were severe thinning 
practised, the possibility is the crou would be 
regular. Circumstances do not admit of thi? 
necessary thinning, and as a consequence I 
havq to accept a heavy crop every other year. 
This I have had for many years past. The 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CANNAS. 

During the last twenty years a great in¬ 
crease in the number of Cannas, aiul the uses 
to which they are put in gardens, has been 
made. At the time just named, practically 
the only purpose for which Cannas were em¬ 
ployed was as fine-foliaged plants to furnish 
the outdoor beds during the summer months, 
but now, though the leaves are as handsome 


There are several distinct varieties of both 
these sections. 

Seeds of these improved forms of Canna 
can be readily obtained, but, of course, the 
progeny is sure to be more or less mixed, on 
| which account, should anyone desire to com- 
| mence the culture of these Cannas for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse, the better 
plan will be to purchase some dormant 
rhizomes during the winter and early spring 
months, at which season they can be readily 
sent at a small cost. As the Cannas natur¬ 
ally remain dormant but a short time, the 
rhizomes (which, as supplied by nursery¬ 
men, usually consist of a single crown) should 


Canna Buttercup. 


as ever, a vast improvement has taken place 
in the flowers, so that at the present day they, 
when in bloom, stand in the foremost rank, 
both for the decoration of the greenhouse 
and the embellishment of the outdoor gar¬ 
den. The rapid strides in popularity 
that they have made are well merited, as the 
blossoms are exceedingly showy, and with 
moderate attention the same plants will keep 
up a succession of flowers for months to¬ 
gether. The range in the colour of the flowers 
is now considerable, for they vary in tint 
from almost white to yellow, pink, scarlet, 
and crimson-purple. A particularly showy 
form; is one whose flowers are of a deep golden- 
yellow, freely spotted wktlTJed. and apfth^r 
has vivid scarlet petat edieJ w 


be potted as soon as possible after they are 
received. They are vigorous growers, hence 
the compost must be fairly good. A mix¬ 
ture of two-thirds yellow loam, the remain¬ 
ing third made up of leaf-mould, well de¬ 
cayed, cow-manure, and sand, will suit 
them well. After being potted, the.se Cannas 
may be stood in the greenhouse and watered 
carefully till the young growth appears, when 
the supply may be increased. As 4-inch 
pots will in most cases be sufficient for the 
first potting of the rhizomes, they may, when 
well furnished with roots, be shifted into 
pots 6 to 7 inches in diameter, and in these 
they will flower well the first season. When 
growing freely, a liberal amount of water, 
with frequent closes of liquid-manure, will be 


very helpful. These plants will in most 
I cases push up one stout stem, which, apart 
| from the terminal spike of blossoms, will often 
develop secondary ones, and from the suckers 
others are produced, so that, even if com- 
| mencing the season with single crowns, one 
I may reasonably anticipate a good succession 
of showy flowers. 

In the winter the better plan, if possible, 
is to keep the plants on the stage of the 
greenhouse, for, if placed underneath, it is 
i far more difficult to keep them in an even 
state of moisture, and some of the more deli¬ 
cate kinds may perish. This particularly 
1 applies to those with golden-yellow flowers 
spotted with red, as most of these have 
more slender rhizomes and are conse¬ 
quently more delicate than the red 
kinds. A very good plan is to keep the 
soil during the winter slightly moist, 
then, on the return of spring, the 
plants may be turned out of their pots, 
as much as possible of the old soil re¬ 
moved, and the plants re potted. Some 
may be given a shift into pots two or 
three sizes larger than they were in 
before, while, on the other hand, some 
may not need pots of increased size. 
No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down 
for this, the condition of the roots 
when they are turned out of the pots 
being the only guide. Should it be de¬ 
sired to increase the stock of any of 
these established plants, it can be 
readily done early in the spring. To 
carry this out successfully, when the 
time comes for re-potting, instead of 
shifting the plant or plants into larger 
pots, all the soil should be shaken off, 
and the plants divided into as many 
pieces as there are eyes or crowns. 
These may he potted singly, and 
treated ns above recommended for 
single crowns. When grown under 
glass, the young leaves of Cannas are 
sometimes attacked by green-fly, but 
they seldom give much trouble, as they 
can readily be destroyed by vaporising. 
Another purpose for which Cannas are 
well suited is for growing in tubs to be 
stood outside during the summer 
months. When in tubs, as in pots, 
occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
very helpful in prolonging the flower¬ 
ing season. One thing to observe with 
regard to Cannas stood outside during 
the summer is that a fairly sheltered 
position is best for them. As fine- 
foliaged plants for planting out dur¬ 
ing the summer, Cannas have long 
been employed, but now there are also 
the flowers to he taken into considera¬ 
tion. The treatment required is, how¬ 
ever, the same—that is, in order to see 
the plants at their best, the soil must 
be deeply dug, and a liberal amount of 
manure incorporated with it. Under 
such conditions the rhizomes will 
quickly take possession of the soil, and 
the growth will be clean and vigorous. 
In some districts the hardiest kinds can 
be safely ieFt out-of-doors all the 
winter if the surface of the bed is 
thickly covered with leaves, or some 
other protecting material, but in most 
places it is 6afer to lift them and store 
in some place free from frost. 

It is to M. Crozy, then of Lyons, and 
now of Hyeres, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the earliest of these large- 
flowered Cannas. Since then nume¬ 
rous varieties have been raised in other 
parts of the world, and many popular 
| kinds originated in the United States, while 
Germany has also contributed her share. 
The mention of new varieties suggests the 
| raising of Cannas from seed, and though, as 
above stated, it is not recommended where 
I but a few distinct kinds are required, yet at 
I the same time it is useful for increasing these 
plants in quantity. The seeds of Cannas 
are remarkably hard, hence the popular name 
' of Indian Shot. We are often told to file 
I the seeds in order to assist germination, but 
i this is a practice that I do not hold with, 
finding from experience that it is easy to 
injure the embryo. It is, in my opinion, at 
I least, much safer to soak the seeds in warm 
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water for twenty-four hours before sowing, as 
this serves to soften the outer coating, thereby 
assisting germination. 

The accompanying illustration of the 
variety Buttercup, a bright yellow-coloured 
flower, shows well the broad petals and mas¬ 
sive build of the flowers of to-day compared 
with those of the older kinds. A selection of 
varieties is a difficult matter owing to their 
great number and tho extent to which indi¬ 
vidual tastes differ, but the following are all 
good and distinct:—Alphonse Bouvier, deep 
crimson; Aurea, golden-yellow ; Black 
Prince, deep maroon ; Conquerant, amber 
yellow ; Duchess of Marlborough, rose-pink ; 
Duke of Marlborough, dark red; Elizabeth 
Hose, canary-yellow, spotted red ; Florence 
Vaughan, bright yellow, heavily spotted 
scarlet; Kaiser Wilhelm II., scarlet; Konigin 
Charlotte, scarlet, edged gold ; MarthaWash- 
ington, clear pink; Mile. Berat, carmine; 
Mrs. Kate Grey, orange scarlet; Mrs. G. A. 
Strohlein, amaranth ; Oscar Dannacker, 
golden-orange; President Carnot, cinnabar 
red ; President Kruger, salmon-red ; Secre¬ 
taire Chabanne, deep orange; Souvenir 
d’Antoine Crozy, crimson, edged yellow; and 
William Bofinger, scarlet and orange. 


GROWING PI,ANTS THREE IN A POT. 
This method has much to recommend it. 
Some twenty-five years ago, when I first 
adopted the plan, I remember a well-known 
gardener ridiculing the idea. Be this ns it 
may, the system has been steadily growing, 
and is now adopted by market * gardeners 
for many things. Last spring I bought in 
Covent Garden some fine plants of the Rib¬ 
bon Fern, in 7-ineh pots. These were splendid, 
well-furnished specimens, and when I came 
to examine them I found there were 3 plants 
in each pot. During the first week in Novem¬ 
ber, when at Sandhurst, a florist brought to 
a meeting held there some Chrysanthemums 
in 5-inch pots. These came from the mar¬ 
ket. They were about 18 inches high, and 
each bore twelve sprays of bloom. 1 noticed 
there were three plants in each pot, and I 
am convinced no one could have grown plants 
like this, with only one in each pot. By 
this method you can grow a plant in much 
less time, and it is far more ornamental. I 
have adopted it for many years, and have 
had that fine October-blooming kind, Soleil 
d’Octobre, magnificent in small pots. At the 

f iresent time—mid-November—I have five 
arge bushes of late kinds, five and six cut¬ 
tings having been rooted in a small pot, 
about the end of March, potting them after¬ 
wards into their blooming pot6. These con¬ 
sist of 6uch kinds as Victoria, Lincoln, etc. 
In this way much labour is saved, 
as the plants seldom need stopping, and time 
is 6aved, as the plants are three months less 
on your hands, and this is of much import¬ 
ance. Some may object t-o it on the ground 
that it needs a lot of cuttings, but this is 
easily overcome by keeping a few old stock 
plants. Let anyone try this by putting in 
three cuttings of a good, free-blooming kind 
into a 4-inch pot, or three into a big thumb, 
about the early part of May, potting them 
into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, and he will be 
convinced. The lovely winter-blooming 
Linum trigynum, I found, did far better 
when several cuttings were rooted in a pot 
about June, pinching them once. In this 
way they can he had with leafage down to 
the pot blooming just as well and at the 
same time. 

Pelargoniums and a host of things I have 
grown tlius for many years. When used for 
furnishing such plants are very useful. Feed¬ 
ing is an easy matter. When the plants have 
filled the pots with healthy roots they will 
take any amount of feeding, which is best 
done by commencing with weak doses, giv¬ 
ing them a change of food. Plants, like all 
living things, thrive best on a change of diet, 
and they need not be kept for stock. 

Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Treatment of Tacsonia. — 1 should he obliged it 
you would advise me how to treat a Tacsonia 1 have 
against the ba- k wall of a vinery? The wall is about 
feet by 14 feet. 1 grgw the Tacsonia from a cut- 
tins three years ago/anto now- it comiletel.v covers 
the [buck and side will. 'Jtfu^lpn •'O i F^ ry large, 


and the whole plant looks healthy, though just now 
some of the leaves are turning yellow. Last year it 
formed a great many buds, but only one came to a 
perfect flower, all the others turning yellow, and 
falling oil whilst quite small. The house it is in is 
only just heated enough to keep out the frost, but 
in the summer the temperature goes up to over 
80 degs. All last summer it wa6 kept well watered, 
and syringed every day. It is planted in a bed at 
the bottom of the wall I have another cooler house 
it could go into, but it is not quite so large or 60 
light as the one it is in at present, and, as the 
plant has grown so large, I do not see how it could 
he moved without cutting it back a great deal. 1 
should be grateful for any advice you could give me 
on the subject.—N. James. 

[In ail probability the rapid growth and 
non-flowering of your Tacsonia are due to a 
too liberal treatment. Tho soil in which it 
is growing may be too rich, while another 
likely-cause is that the roots have an unlimi¬ 
ted run. As your plant is so large, we should 
certainly not advise you to remove it, but 
should try the effects of root-pruning, in 
order to keep the plant within reasonable 
dimensions. If you have been giving it 
manure-water this should bo lessened or dis¬ 
continued altogether, while, perhaps, the 
water supply has been too ample. At all 
events, continue the syringing during the 
summer, as if the atmosphere is very dry, 
red-spider is very likely to attack the foliage.] 

Treatment of Streptocarpus.— Will you kindly 
let me know the winter treatment of Streptocarpus 
plants in 4-inch pots? The seeds were sown last 
March, and many of the plants have flowered. Ought 
they to be dried off as Gloxinias are or kept watered? 
Many of the leaves are turning yellow. They are 
growing in a mixture of peat, lunm, sand, and leaf- 
mould, but chiefly peat.—E. Watt. 

[The different forms of Streptocarpus 
naturally pass tho winter in a fairly quiet 
state, but with the return of spring and 
warmer weather you will soon find a con¬ 
siderable improvement in them. They must 
be kept fairly moist in the winter. As spring 
advances tho more vigorous ones may pos¬ 
sibly be benefited by being shifted into 48’s, 
and a little later on weak manure-water occa¬ 
sionally may be of service. A very suitable 
compost for tho Streptocarpus consists of 
equal parts of loam and thoroughly decayed 
leaf-mould, with a liberal dash of sand.] 

The forcing-house.— This department will 
be in full working order now. Bulbs which 
have filled the pots with roots may be 
brought on quietly. Azaleas, both ever¬ 
green and deciduous, will move in a tempe¬ 
rature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. It is better 
not to hurry things if it can be avoided. Of 
course, we rnu6t have flowers, but so far as 
regards filling the vases, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will suffice. Then will come the early 
Narcissi and Lilium Harrisi. Lilacs well 
established in pots will 60011 move. There 
are always various plants in some of the 
houses which flower at this season, and come 
in useful for cutting. Bouvardias are useful 
where short-stemmed flowers are wanted; 
and we find a good batch of the white Lilac 
and Primula obeoniea very useful for filling 
smallvases cn thedinuer-table. Besides flower¬ 
ing plants, forcing work of another kind often 
has to be done. Where the number of glass¬ 
houses is limited Cucumbers may be grown in 
pots or boxes, French Beans may be brought 
on in pots on shelves near the glass, and 
Asparagus and Seakale may be grown in 
boxes. The Seaknle, in deep boxes, with a 
close-fitting lid, will do under the 6tage, while 
a dish or two of early Grapes may be obtained 
from Vines in pots if desired. 

Creepers on a greenhouse roof.— Climbing 
plnnl-s on the roof of u greenhouse should always be 
subsidiary to the other occupants of the house. It 
is no use having a mass of foliage overhead if the 
plants for which the greenhouse was built suffer 
through want of light. The present is the time when 
all roof-plants should be taken in hand, and useless 
shoots out away, so that plants on the stages, 
whether in bloom or growing on for another year, 
need not be hindered in any way. At this time of 
the year it is important that every bit of light 
should be utilised to the fullest possible extent.— 
F. W. I). 


Kniphofias (Red-hot Pokers) in autumn. 

—Very seldom have I 6cen autumn - 
blooming plants continue so long in flower 
as this year. The continued fine weather 
allowed the plants to bloom up to Novem¬ 
ber 5th in manv sheltered gardens. I often 
think the Kniphofias do not receive the 
attention they deserve. Few things arc 60 
effective when used in bold groups. I have 
had them continue vigorous for more than 


a dozen years. When grouped with Anemone 
japonica alba they produce a fine mass of 
colour. Some years ago I saw them doing 
well in large masses, mingled round a pond, 
with large groups of Arundo conspicua and 
Pampas Grass alternately, at Lord Ilehes- 
ter’s, Melbury Park, Dorset. Another re¬ 
commendation to them is the length of time 
they may be had in bloom—from July till 
November. In my garden I have two large 
masses. These have had scores of blooms on 
them during October, and early in Novcm- 
bed. On the 5th insfc. I cut two dozen fine 
blooms, and now, in the middle of the 
month, they are fine in a cut state. It is 
astonishing how they brighten up a dark 
corner, lasting a long time when cut if the 
water is changed occasionally. Last year, 
while looking over Mr. Perrv’s nursery, at 
Enfield, early in November, he showed me 
several kinds in full bloom.— Dorset. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

GOOSEBERRY BLACK KNOT 
(Plowrightia ribesia, Sacc.). 

The fungus (Ploxvrightia ribesia, Sacc.) caus¬ 
ing this disease is closely related to Plow¬ 
rightia morbosa, Sacc., the widely-distributed 
“black-knot” of Plum and Cherry-trees in 
the United States and Canada. P. ribesia 
attacks the stem and larger branches of the 
Gooseberry and of Red and Black Currant 
bushes in this country, and it is not uncom¬ 
mon to find the disease in neglected gardens, 
more especially where Currant scale or 
aphides are present in quantity. The fungi?* 
is a wound-parasite, since 6pores placed on 
an unbroken surface produce no result, 
whereas infection follows when spores are 
placed in a minute wound in the bark. It 
seems probable that aphides, or scale insects, 
enable the fungus to gain an entrance to the 
living tissues of the plant, as in the case of 
Lareh-cankor, Apple-tree-canker, etc. 

Signs of Disease. (1) The first indication 
of disease is the wilting and yellowing of the 
leaves, which fall quite early in the season. 
As a rule, a branch is not killed outright in 
the first season of the attack, but during the 
second year the leaf-buds remain in a nail- 
opened condition and the branch dies, owing 
to the presence of the fungus mycelium in the 
conducting vessels preventing the ascent of 
water in the branch. (2) The fungus docs 
not 9how itself externally until the branch is 
dead, or nearly so, when its fruiting bodies 
burst through the bark under the form of 
large, elongated and transversely-grouped 
black warts. These warts are often quite 
numerousS, and give a blackened appearance 
to the branch. 

Treatment. -(1) Spraying is of no avail 
in the case of this fungus. (2) Ou the first 
appearance of disease, indicated by wilting 
of the foliage, infected branches should be 
removed and burned. (3) pushes should be 
kepi clear of aphides and Currant scale.— 
Leaflet No. 213, Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The spotted gnat. —I enclose a fly, hoping you 
will kindly tell me what it is, as you have *0 kindly 
answered many questions about plants, etc.? A fly 
like this one stuns the gardener on his arm two days 
ago, and it is still swollen ami painful. He killed the 
fly, but not before we had looked at it, and yesterday 
I found this one—the same in appearance—011 one of 
the windows. I put it under a wineglass with some 
napthaline, and it looked dead for u time, but became 
quite lively when I put it into this box.—B rackens. 

[The fly that you sent was a male specimen 
of one of our gnats, ‘‘The Spotted Gnat ” 
(Anopheles maculipennis). The individual 
which bit your gardener was a female, as it 
is only the female gnats which 6uck blood. 
As the females of this species are usually 
only found earlier in the year, it is possible 
that the fly you found belonged to another 
species, but it is impossible now to deter¬ 
mine that point.— G. S. S.] 


Index to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Cd. each, post free, Is nd.) and Index (3d , 
pot free, 3jd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher. post free, for 2s. The present volume will be 
brought to a close December 31st next, and the I tide v 
and binding eases for the prestut year wili be ready 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NARCISSUS HENRY IRVING. 

The chief characteristics of this well-known 
Ajax or trumpet Daffodil are admirably de¬ 
picted in the accompanying illustration, the 
top flower of the picture being remarkably 
true to life. The variety is to-day classed 
among the cheap yet good things which every 
amateur should grow. At its best, the variety 
is noteworthy for its rich yellow colour, its 
horizontally disposed trumpet or crown, and 
not less for the sturdy character of the 
perianth segments. Sturdiness of habit, in¬ 
deed, is a strong point in the variety, and 
when pot-grown, the flower is a splendid 
keeper, by reason of the great substance of 
its flowers. Moreover, the flower, while 
lacking the dainty grace and charm 
of some other varieties, appeals all the 
more strongly to the practically inclined 
cultivator from the utilitarian standpoint. 


Hybrid. Many people who, apparently, give 
| little consideration to other beautiful varie- 
i ties in that group, like Edouard Andre, a 
i red, the white form of Jackmani, and other 
i good sorts, 6eem to be enamoured of Clematis 
Jackmani. In planting Clematises, it is 
sometimes forgotten that there are early- 
1 blooming varieties, as the white, sweetly* 
i scented Flammula. The white fragrant Jas¬ 
mine ought not to be overlooked, nor the 
| very early-blooming J. nudiflorum. On warm 
walls, where the sun reaches the plants, one 
may grow the Passifloras and Wistarias. Nor 
( should early summer plants be forgotten, 
like the Pyruses, with red and pink rose-like 
blooms, or the golden-yellow flowers of Ker- 
, rias, the plants of which, though oftener met 
I with in bush form, are readily trained over 
a house front if taken in hand early. In 
i the autumn what more brilliant covering can 
one have on a wall than the Ampelopsis, 

I whether it be the well-known Virginian 
1 Creeper, or the self-clinging forms that are 



Narcissus Henry Irving. 


The plant is possessed of a good constitution, 
and is largely grown. As a forcing variety 
it should be regarded as a second early, and 
is seen at its best when given a comparatively 
long term of cool treatment. E. J. 


BEAUTIFYING HOUSE WALLS. 
Perhaps no department of gardening 
appeals more to the general public than that 
devoted to creeping and climbing plants, 
which, when grown on a dwelling, often con¬ 
vert what is often an unpretentious house 
into one of great charm in the summer 
months. Spring is often considered the best 
time at which to plant creepers, but 
where hardy plants are concerned, no better 
period can be chosen than the autumn, when, 
with careful removal and planting, they are 
likely to stand a much better chance of suc¬ 
ceeding than when the removal is left until 
spring. Among Roses one lias only to think 
of such 6orta as Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Hiawatha, Dundee 


Rambler, or older 
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so bright in the autumn days? Nor must we 
forget the many sorts of Ivies, from the large- 
lobed leaved varieties to the small and 
pleasing gold and silver sorts, that, 
as all - the - year round coverings are 
hard to improve upon. When we 
have exhausted the hardy creepers there 
are the annuals that may be sown out-of- 
doors in March and April, like the Canary 
Creepers, Nasturtiums, and Convolvuluses, 
that give a bright show of flowers, and do 
much to make a house gay. In the case of 
hardy plants, at least, the time for getting 
them in to have the best display the first 
season is assuredly the autumn, and in plant¬ 
ing one should remember that plants which 
are to remain ought to be well looked after 
in the matter of 6oil in the first instance, 
und, if needed, manure too. Brick buildings 
are to be seen everywhere, but it is the 
house wall over which flowering and fine* 
foliaged plants predominate that are an attrac¬ 
tion, and delight the eye. More is being done 
now in this phase of wall gardening. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Our concern for the next few weeks is to 
promote the well-being of the late flowering 
kinds. For some time past we have advo¬ 
cated treating these plants with rather more 
than ordinary care, observing a careful sys¬ 
tem of ventilation. When the house is kept 
too close and warm, an unduly quick growth 
is promoted, and instead of the foot-stalks 
of the flowers being stiff and sturdy, they are 
often produced ou green wood that has a 
tendency to cause the flowers to fall over. 
By a careful system of ventilation it is pos¬ 
sible to maintain these plants in a satisfac¬ 
tory condition, and largely ensure the deve¬ 
lopment of decorative blooms of high 
quality. For this reason then, ventilate the 
glass structure on every favourable occasion, 
taking care at all times, however, to avoid 
draughts. In bright, sunny weather we 
should open both the side ventilators as well 
as those on the top of the roof, by these 
means causing a free circulation of air, while 
the development of the fast unfolding florets 
is encouraged. At this time water with 
more than ordinary care. Unless the grower 
can easily get about among the plants, indi¬ 
vidual plants here and there frequently suffer 
from want of water, and when the plants ex¬ 
perience a check of this kind when the blooms 
are partially open, it is only reasonable to 
assume that this must be injurious. Manure 
water, of course, must be applied at this 
period, as the blooms need stimulants to 
finish the flowers satisfactorily. Should 
there be a disposition for the unfolding 
florets in the centre of the bloom to remain in 
a somewhat stationary condition, we should 
be disposed to give them an occasional dose 
of sulphate of ammonia. Apply this at the 
rate of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of 
water, dissolving this thoroughly, and stir¬ 
ring the contents in order to effect a proper 
distribution. This is quite sufficient to aid 
the fast unfolding flowers, and as its effect 
is felt in about seven days, growers will 6ee at 
once what may be achieved by the careful 
use of this potent force. When a plant hap¬ 
pens to be dry at the root do not rest con¬ 
tent with just giving it one watering. Fill 
up to the rim of the pot two or three times 
in succession, so that the whole ball of soil 
nnd roots will be moistened throughout. 
Should there be evidence of green-fly upon 
the plants, which may be possible in cases 
where the glass structure has not been venti¬ 
lated so freely as desired, we should be dis¬ 
posed to fumigate the plants for half an hour, 
selecting a still evening for the purpose. 
Should there be any trace of green-flv after¬ 
wards, a second dose may be applied on the 
third night, and this will thoroughly eradi¬ 
cate the pest. Unless measures of this kind 
be taken the whole of the flowers may soon 
be attacked and rendered unfit for decora¬ 
tion. 

Plants of the mid season kinds that have 
gone out of flower should be cut down 
promptly, as no useful purpose can be served 
by allowing old stems and spent blossoms to 
remain longer on the plants. We now have 
to think of perpetuating the different kinds, 
nnd that stock of a healthy character may be 
provided, the plants should be placed in a 
cool glass structure as near to the glass as 
possible. Very often old stools are neglec¬ 
ted at this period and allowed to become un¬ 
duly dry. By watering them thoroughly in 
the first instance, an abundant supply of suit¬ 
able cuttings should be provided in the 
course of a few weeks, and with healthy cut¬ 
tings one may start a new’ season with every 
confidence. ' There is a tendency in some 
gardens to allow the old stools, after being 
cut down, to remain on the floor of the glass 
structure, in which cose, of course, the 
growths are drawn and weakly. If accom¬ 
modation is not available in the glass struc¬ 
ture we should bo disposed to use a frame, 
provided adequate protection against frost 
can be secured by covering the latter with 
mats, etc. The pots may be plunged in ashes 
or Cocoa-nut refuse, as this would protect 
the roots during flevjBije weather. 
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INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Not the least interesting feature of the great 
November Show of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society was the capital display of in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums made by leading 
growers on that occasion. Those readers who 
are familiar with the type of incurved bloom 
that found favour twenty years ago still re¬ 
gard the present race of flowers as distinctly 
inferior to the older type, as they lack the 
globular form and beautiful finish of the 
blooms of the older race of growers. 

One of the chief competitions in the in¬ 
curved section is that in which thirty-six 
blooms have to bo exhibited. On this occa¬ 
sion the four exhibitors made a brave show, 
the blooms securing first prize for Mr. W. 
Higgs, who seems to be quite invincible, 
being a splendid series of the highest cul¬ 
ture. The “Princesses ” and “Queens,” 
so popular and indispensable at one time, 
were conspicuous by their absence, although, 
of course, there were many other beautiful 
flowers that growers have now come to regard 
as typical of what a true incurved should be. 
In so far as regards size, the newer race of 
blooms has completely eclipsed the largest 
flowers of the period to which I have just 
referred, and although several of them are 
somewhat coarse, there are many varieties 
that good growers manage to finish in remark¬ 
ably even fashion. 

The following are some of the more note¬ 
worthy kinds that were exhibited in this 
leading class:—C. H. Curtis was shown, but 
this variety is now beginning to look rather 
small when compared with the newer intro¬ 
ductions. White varieties were represented 
by such blooms as Mrs. H. J. Jones, this, by 
the way, being tinted rose. A pure white, 
however, was seen in Mrs. Judson, which in 
build is not unlike C. H. Curtis. Other 
good things were Frank Trestion, buff amber, 
of fine form, and very consistent. May Phil¬ 
lips is a flower of fine quality, creamy-yellow, 
shnded-rev’i, aptly describing its colour. Em- 
bleme Poitevene is another fine bloom of good 
form and substance, the colour being a shade 
of bright orange yellow. Buttercup was pre¬ 
eminent in all stands, the fine quality and the 
clear, rich, buttercup-yellow making it an 
invaluable flower. The newer Romance is 
a variety of splendid proportions, and very 
constant; the colour is a rich tone of golden- 
yellow. Mrs. J. Hygato is a clear, white 
flower of great depth and solidity, and on 
late buds, of even form. A flower seldom seen, 
but represented in good form on this occa¬ 
sion, was Souvenir de Wm. Clibran. It is a 
very large flower, with broad, smooth petals, 
and, being pure white, is sure to become 
popular. In Mrs. J. Wynne the petals are of 
medium width, and build up a bloom of beau¬ 
tifully incurved form; colour, white, flushed 
lilac. Some of the trade growers do not 
catalogue Daisy Southam, although it is still 
a very useful sort in stiff competition. It is 
a fine flower of a deep yellow colour. Another 
rich yellow flower is Le Peyron, which should 
always be grown from a second crown bud 
selection. 

The class for a dozen incurved blooms, dis¬ 


tinct, is always a popular one, a** was proved 
by the eight exhibits that were set up. Here, 
again, wore to be found Embleme Poitevene, 
Buttercup, Mrs. F. Judson, and Mrs. H. J. 
Jones, besides the following almost indis¬ 
pensable kinds:—Clara Wells, so highly 
thought of lost season, appears to be a very 
constant sort. It is a large bloom of beauti¬ 
fully even form, of a rich cream colour. The 
pctuls are of medium width, and build up 
an ideal incurved flower. Duchess of Fife, 
ns a large, white incurved, is still deserving 
of a place, even in a limited selection of a 
dozen sorts. It Is a bloom of superb quality, 
and is sometimes tinted lilac. A large, 6olid 
flower, from a French raiser, is Triomphe de 
Montbrun. The colour in this instance is 
bronzy-buff, the inside of the petals being a 
shade of crimson. Godfrey’s Eclipse is a 
large, deep flower of correct form, and the 
colour is a clear canary-yellow—n useful 
shade in this type of Chrysanthemum. Even 
the blooms of Lady Isabel were attractive, 
showing that whpn tlmjjeautiful kind is done 
well, it is quite got 
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class of a dozen blooms. The colour of this 
sort is a shade of lavender-blush. The sil¬ 
very-pink blooms of Mrs. G. Denver are not 
met with so often as one would expect them 
to be. It is a large, massive-looking flower ; 
and the blooms of William Biddle, from a 
second-crown-bud selection, are of pleasing 
form, and of a golden-bronze colour. 

The Vase class for incurved blooms is a 
competition in which the keenest possible in¬ 
terest is manifested. The prizes are good, 
as might naturally be expected, for twelve 
vases each filled with three blooms of one 
variety. These exhibits made a fine dis¬ 
play, and many very handsome blooms were 
staged. In addition to the varieties men¬ 
tioned above, there were several very strik¬ 
ing blooms of other sorts, notably Miss C. 
Holding, a novelty apparently, but of a dis¬ 
tinctly promising character. Mr. W. J. 
Higgs, a new, large, incurved flower of mas¬ 
sive build, has broad, neatly-incurving petals, 
and the colour is a deep rosy-bronze. The 
habit is dwarf, and from second-crown buds 
resulting from a natural break good blooms 
may be had. The blooms of Pontia Ralli 
sometimes look coarse, but from second- 
crown buds the result is very satisfactory. 
The petals are broad and the flowers very 
large. The colour is a shade of bronzy-buff. 
Wm. Paseoc, an English-raised seedling, is a 
beautiful type of flower. It is of fine form 
and large size, and its colour is a pleasing 
soft lilac. In Mrs. Barnard Ilankey we have 
a large, well-built flower of great value and 
splendid substance. For vase work it is a 
noblo-looking flower, the colour metallic- 
bronze. A variety almost unknown is Mrs. 
F. Aslnvorth. The flowers are large and of 
ideal form. The colour is soft cerise, with 
buff reverse, and it is the latter colour, of 
course, that is seen. Boccace, a large, fine, 
chrome-vellow-colonred incurved bloom, was 
shown in wonderfully fine form on this occa¬ 
sion. Why is it most of the trade specialists 
have deleted this useful sort from their liste? 
Another chrome-yellow sort, not exhibited in 
the vase class, but seen in some of the other 
leading stands, was G. F. Evans. This bloom 
is shaded a copper colour, which adds con¬ 
siderably to its effect. W. \ . T. 


VARIETIES CERTIFICATED AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 
Novelties of all types were shown in large 
numbers at the show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society at the Crystal 
Palace on November 4th and two following 
days. A high standard of quality was set 
up by the Floral Committee, many varieties 
just failing to gain the much-coveted award 
of a first-class certificate. It is pleasing to 
note that attention was not exclusively de¬ 
voted to the large Japanese flowers, for 
many kinds of medium size, suitable for 
market growers and for decoration, were 
seen in many stands, and some, we were 
glad to note, were certificated. Most pleas¬ 
ing of all. however, is the fact that the single- 
flowered kinds were shown in large numbers 
and in pleasing diversity of both colour and 
form. A keener interest in this type of the 
Chrysanthemum has been manifested of late, 
raisers sending up novelties in large num¬ 
bers. The utmost care was observed in 
making the awards in this section, so that 
the conclusions arrived at may be accepted 
with every confidence by those who desire to 
grow’ these useful flowers. The following 
varieties were certificated: — 

Mrs. W. Iggitlden. —This is a very large 
Japanese reflexed flower, having fairly broad 
petals of good length, that are slightly hairy, 
building up a broad flower of massive charac¬ 
ter and of good depth. The colour may be 
described as deep canary-yellow, with a pale 
reverse. First class certificate to Mr. W. 
Igaulden, Lock’s Hill Nurseries, Frome. 

James W. Molyneux. —This is a beauti¬ 
ful Japanese reflexed flower of good form, 
having petals of medium breadth. The 
colour is a rich, glowing crimson, with a 
bronzy-buff reverse. As an exhibition 6ort, 
this is worthy of special note. First-class 
certificate to Mr. N. Molyneux, The Gar¬ 
dens, Rookesbury Park, Wickham, Hants. 

The Hon. Mrs. Lopes.—T his is, without 
exception, the finest yellow novelty of the 


season, and we doubt whether a brighter 
yellow flower has ever been staged. It is a 
Japanese flower of reflexed form, having 
petals of medium width, that twist aud curl 
in a pleasing fashion. The colour is a lovely 
shade of canary-yellow. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Mr. M. Silsbury, Shanklin, Isle oif 
Wight. 

R. F. Felton. —In this we have an ex¬ 
cellent Japanese variety for market growers. 
It is a Japanese bloom, the petals pleasingly 
reflexing in even form, and of good breadth. 
The colour may be described as rich 
golden-yellow, and as the flowers are borne 
on stout, erect foot stalks, readers will ap¬ 
preciate their value for market. First-class 
certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

Sylvia Slade. —This is a large-flowered 
single variety, that very much resembles a 
glorified Cineraria bloom. It is of good form 
and of a pleasing tone of lake, with a well- 
defined white zone round a yellow disc. 
Either disbudded or grown naturally, this is 
a useful variety; height 3 feet. First-class 
certificate also to Messrs. Wells. 

White Pagram. —This is a sport from 
Edith Pagram, now recognised as one of the 
very best types of the large-flowered single 
section. The blooms, pure white, with a 
yellow disc, are sure to be largely in demand. 
It is quite distinct, and is a fine acquisition. 
First-class certificate also to Messrs. Wells 
and Co. 

Thomas Bowler. —Another single, the 
colour of which may be described as a pleas¬ 
ing shade of rosy-pink, a tint that is badly 
needed in these flowers. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Messrs. G. Williams and Co., Manor 
House Nurseries, Cardiff. 

Robert Thorp. —A very beautiful large 
single flow'er, and quite distinct. The form 
is exquisite, although there are two or three 
rows of petals, but the purity of these and 
the bright yellow disc combine to make a 
l)eautiful flower. First-class certificate to 
Mr. H. W. Thorp. 

Mrs. W. Parker. —Of the many large- 
flowered singles set up, this was one of the 
most attractive. The flowers are freely 
produced, and are beautiful in sprays in 
consequence. The colour may be described 
as blush. First-class certificate to Mr. H. 
Redden, Manor House Gardens, West Wick¬ 
ham. 

Mr. W. Buckingham.— This is a single- 
flowered variety of medium to large size, and 
of pleasing form,charming, indeed, as a dis¬ 
budded flower, and distinctly pretty when 
naturally grown. The colour is a pleasing 
shade of pink, and one that will be welcome 
in the single-flowered section. First-class 
certificate to Mr. T. Bullimore, Grove 
House, Roehampton. 

Reginald, a large-flowered single of con¬ 
siderable promise, having rather broad florets 
well disposed round a deep yellow disc. The 
colour is a bright lemon-yellow. First class 
certificate to Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, 
Devon. 

Mrs. Cora Stoop.—A large and attrac¬ 
tive incurved flower, that growers of this 
type of Chrysanthemum should make a note 
of. The petals are fairly broad, slightly 
pointed, and evenly disposed, building up a 
globular flower of good form. The colour 
is a pleasing shade of silvery-pink. First- 
class certificate to Mr. G. Carpenter, West 
Hall Gardens, Byfleet. 

The committee wished to see again C. J. 
Ellis, a free - flowering, medium - sized 
single of pleasing form. The value of this 
variety lies in its colour, which may be de¬ 
scribed as rich orange terra-cotta. 

E. G. 


Violets in poor condition (C. L. G. FA — Your 
Violets are evidently growing iu a very hot and dry 
position, seeing they are so severely attacked by rea- 
spider. To destroy tliis pest there is nothing so good 
as Quassia extract, which may be made as follows: — 
Boil 6 oz8. of Quassia chips in a little water for half- 
an-hour, strain off the liquor, and add to it 4 ozs. 
of soft soap, and mix thoroughly in 5 gallons of 
water, adding ^ lb. of sulphur. Then syringe the 
plants freely with this mixture. If this does not 
clean the plants, then we should dig them up and 
burn them to prevent the red-spider spreading to the 
others. The only way would be to try the Oleander 
in a very sunny position, so as to get the wood better 
ripened,'or put it aguimt a wall. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREAT REED 
(Arundo Donax). 

This handsome plant is neglected overmuch, 
1 do not know why. No doubt, there must 
be a limit to its hardiness in the north ; and 
yet, seeing it in a place in Norfolk, a long 
way north of my own, 1 thought I would try 
a few plants not near water and in rather 
an exposed situation. It is a water-lover, 
and would also love shelter, but I have been 
surprised to see how well it has done without 
these comforts. The soil is an open, free 
loam, rather deep, and all that is done to it 
is to place a foot of deep bracken fronds 
round the base of the plants in late autumn, 
which keeps the roots 6afe in case of a very 
hard frost. I do not even cut down the 
plants until spring arrives. R. 


IIARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Rosa inermis. —Some of the American 
papers are jubilant over the fact that a lady 
gardener has raised the first Rose without % 


to the limbo of obscurity. This Fabiana 
belongs to a certain class of plants that are 
sure sooner or later to falsify hopes of per¬ 
manent and increasing beauty by suddenly 
disappearing. The plant described in a re¬ 
cent issue of this paper, as having passed 
twelve winters in a Hertfordshire garden, is 
a grand specimen, and I would advise the 
owner to prepare against what may come this 
next winter. About every twenty years we 
get one of those 6ub-arctic “ freeze-a-dog-in- 
his-bed ” winters that cut down Laurels in 
places, ruin drifts of autumn-moved Conifers, 
and destroy or cripple for life such things 
as Garry a elliptica, Ceanothuscs, Veronicas, 
etc. Having secured a good specimen of 
what is really distinct and quite uncommon 
in English gardens in the open ground, it 
seems a pity to lose it from want of a little 
protection, and in the ease of that class of 
plant that is not in the full sense of the word 
hardy, it is surprising what a small amount 
of covering stands between them and destruc¬ 
tion. 

Gypsophila paniculata fl.-pl.— All the 
praise lately bestowed on this is well de- 


| frozen to a depth of C inches, the Crinums 
I are apt to be either killed or much injured. 

I Covering them with 4 inches of ashes, or 
| leaves, will guarantee them against the most 
severe weather, and will help to keep the 
bulbs dry and comfortable in a time of cold, 

1 heavy rains. 

Mossy Saxifrages.— During the warmest 
months these lose much of their freshness 
unless grown away from the direct influence 
of that parching atmosphere which frequently 
characterises our summers. With the ad¬ 
vent of refreshing autumn rains, the bril¬ 
liancy of colour returns, and not even the 
Grass can show finer tints of green than this 
I section of the Saxifrage family. Such kinds 
! as Haworthi, Sternbergi, Rlimi, and atropur- 
I purea, planted so that broad masses are 
formed, are delightful during the dull winter 
months. J. CORNHILL. 

By fled. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Violets on ashes.— With regard to the article 
on “ Violets in frames,” by “ A. D.,” in your issue 
j of November 7th, 1908, I should be very glad if you 
' could give me some further information on the quea- 



The Great Reed (Arundo Donax), planted two years. East Sussex. 


thorn. The Americans, however, are for once 
pretty well half a century behind. Nearly 
forty years ago I grew Rosa inermis in a 
French garden, hut have never seen nor 
heard of it since. It will be interesting to 
know if it is in cultivation in this country. I 
had a large border of established plants, 
and got an expert to name those I did not 
know, and I perfectly remember his saying, 
“This is inermis—la Rose sans epine ” (the 
thornless Rose). As far as I can recollect, 1 
the flowers were light pink in colour, and it 
was of rather strong growth. That celebrated 
Californian hybridist, Mr. Burbank, has, it , 
appears, been vainly trying for some years to 
raise a race of thornless Roses. It is a pity 
that he did not know of the existence of this 
old kind, which would have simplified mat¬ 
ters, and might have enabled him to give us 
a race of Roses free from those appendages 
which are the only disfiguring point in con¬ 
nection with the queen of flowers. 

Fabiana imbricata is a good example of 
plant mimicry, for only an expert would be 
able to detect the difference between it and 
one of the Cape Heaths—Erica candidissima, 
a kind of some merit, grown rather largely 
half a century ago, but^wbich, unlike many 
other varieties, has notjbeen^qy’to gjebatfcd 


served. 1 have, however, seen no allusion 
made to the comparative durability of the 
flowers. Quite a fortnight after the old form 
was past, I could gather handsome sprays of 
the double variety. There can be no doubt 
as to the value of this double-flowered Gypso¬ 
phila. It is simply indispensable. 

Crinums. —When quite happy the Crinums 
are capable of imparting much nobility to the 
outdoor garden. They belong to that class | 
of bulbous plants which are best grown on 
the let-alone principle ; frequent removal is 
not necessary, in fact, is not advisable. Their J 
place of residence must, however, be care¬ 
fully prepared, and unless the would-be i 
grower is inclined to spend some time and i 
care in this matter, he had better leave the 
culture of this genus alone, for nothing looks 
more miserable than a Crinum in imperfect I 
health. Like some other bulbous plants, the j 
Crinums demand a certain amount of mois¬ 
ture when in full growth, with freedom from 
stagnant moisture at the roots and round the 
bulb in the resting season. Therefore, j 
their home should be where the drainage is 
naturally good, so that the roots can run 
down a couple of feet in good soil and remain j 
healthy all through the year. In those very I 
hard winters, when the ground becomes hard ; 


QUl 

means by " blocking the plants down on to a hard 
ash floor.” Is this floor of asheB placed on the bare 
ground, and to what depth? Is the ordinary dist¬ 
ance left between the plants, or are they put closer? 
I presume the ashes must be all inside the walls of 
the frames, otherwise how could the heap be made 
to stand up? Would stable litter be still necessary? 
I have only one frame in use for Cucumbers each 
year, whereas 1 use four for Violets. At present I 
get fresh manure each autumn for the three extra 
frames, and. as I have to buy it, I should like to use 
the allies if they were to come cheaper as well as 
better.—G. R. B. M. 

[In using the term, “hard ash floor,” 
Mr. Carpenter, of Bvfleet, to whose method 
of treating his Violet plants I referred re¬ 
cently in these columns, conveyed the fact 
that the floor was one used to stand pot- 
plants on, such as Chrysanthemums, during 
the summer, and, therefore, was a hard one. 
But then it was so obvious that it was 
through so blocking his surplus plants to put 
a frame over them, as stated, which gave the 
cue to future treatment, that such was 
merely temporary, and not of annual prac¬ 
tice. When beds of manure or leaves, to 
give bottom warmth, are made up to winter 
Violets on, and the wood or movable frames 
are put on to Lthie beds, a lnyer of some 
3 inches or 4 inches thickness of nshes is put 
into ^ach frame, and trodden fairly firm, the 
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Violets as lifted from the open ground being 
placed on that floor, with all the soil habitu¬ 
ally lifted with them, and rather closer to¬ 
gether than is the common rule, because, as 
previously said, the plants on the ash base 
make less leafage than those planted in soil 
that is probably rich. Between the plants as 
thus stood on the ash-bed sifted old pot soil 
is placed, and pressed about the roots. When 
complete, a good watering is given, to settle 
it about the roots, and Nature, assisted by 
the bottom warmth, does the rest. Most cer¬ 
tainly the ashes do not displace the ordinary 
heating manure. But having three frames 
that you fill with Violets, why not have one 
cold—that is, without manure heat—putting 
a rather thicker layer of ashes into it, then 
planting the Violets on to it in the way de¬ 
scribed? Most certainly it has been found 
in both warm and cold-frames that the ash 
base assists to produce more and finer 
flowers.—A. D.] 

Lupins. —In accordance with your request, I en¬ 
close foliage of my Lupins. I am unable to decide 
whether they are annuals or perennials. If annuals, 
why did they not flower this summer or autumn of 
this exceptional year? May it be that the ground 
was too rich, and they went all to wood? I shall be 
greatly obliged by reply in an earlv issue of your 
paper.—W. M. M. 

[Tho Lupin is not L. polyphyllus but a 
variety of tho Tree-Lupin, L. arborcus—a 
plant of sub-shrubby habit of growth, and de¬ 
cidedly ornamental when in flower. The 
varieties of this species do not flower in the 
first year unless seeds are sown early and 
large plants secured, and even then the 
flowering is not representative of their 
beauty. Given favourable conditions, the 
plants form a bush at three years old 6 feet 
high and through, and these are loaded with 
blossoms in the early summer. If needed, the 
plant may be grown against a west wall, 
where some nailing would be required, or it 
may be grown in the open border or in a 
bed alone. There are white and yellow- 
flowered varieties.] 

Club in Wallflower. —Upon lifting my Wall- 
flower-plants to bed out (Vulcan, I think they arc), 1 
And a large proportion of them gone at the roots as 
per sample herewith. They appear to me to “club," 
like Cabbage. I should be glad to hear the cause and 
remedy?—If. E. S. 

[Your Wallflowers are attacked by the 
“Club-root” or “Fingcr-and-toe ” fungus 
(Plasmodiophora brassiere). The presence 
of the fungus in the cells of the root causes 
the former to become very much larger than 
they otherwise would be, and the root con¬ 
sequently swells and becomes distorted. Some 
of these cells in due time are filled with the 
spores of the fungus which are liberated on 
the decay of the root. These spores may 
retain their vitality for two years, and may 
easily be carried from one part of a garden 
to another in the soil which clings to the 
gardener’s boots or tools, or to the feet of 
some animal. All cruciferous plants are very 
liable to be attacked by this fungus when 
planted in soil that is infected with its 
spores. Any plants that are attacked should 
be pulled up and burnt, not thrown care¬ 
lessly on the rubbish-heap ; as when the de¬ 
caying matter on the heap is taken on to 
the ground as a dressing, the spores will be 
carried out also. Every morsel of an in¬ 
fested plant should be removed from the 
soil. The best remedy, or, rather, preven¬ 
tive, against the attacks of this fungus is to 
dress the soil with quicklime, at the rute of 
about seventy-five bushels per acre; even 
then it would be better not to grow plants 
that are liable to the disease on the ground 
for at least eighteen months.] 

Canterbury Bells (Campanula Medium) (Add).— 
You should place the plants at this somewhat late 
date in a cold-frame until the spring, when you can 
plant them out in their permanent position. This 
Campanula is only a biennial. Had you set out the 
plants in September in the open air they would have 
been established, and stood the winter, flowering 
early next season. There is no need to repot them. 
The best way to grow this plant is to sow' the seed 
in March or April in boxes or pans, standing these on 
a shelf in the greenhouse or placing in a frame. 
When the seedlings are strong enough they should be 
pricked out into some shady spot, and’ kept well 
watered during the summer. In September remove 
them to their permanent quarters in the flower- 
borders, where they will get well established before 
the winter. 

Gentian in bloom In November. —Is not u 

Gentian in flower out-of-doors on my rock-garden to¬ 
day, November ltith, rather remarkable?-!!. 8 tt.l- 
MAN Marhiott, Pencraig. Court, Rose, Hereford. (Not 
at all unusual in a/nikf autumn suc.ll ai we have 

just bad-KD] OlC 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The present is an excellent time for planting 
standard Briers for budding next July. If 
planted now, new roots are quickly formed, 
and they come along much better another 
year. Amateurs who are able to go out and 
get their own Briers and plant them the same 
day can almost ensure every plant living. On 
no account should tho roots be allowed to be 
exposed to cutting winds. I like to dip the 
roots in some thick mud prior to planting. 
Do not bury tho roots more than 6 inches 
deep. A few stakes at intervals along the 
rows and strings stretched between will keep 
the Briers in position. Some amateurs make 
the mistake of retaining a large “knob,” and 
they are heedless xvhether there be any 
fibrous roots. It is, however, best to cut 
away a lot of this “knob,” and it will be 
found roots are more freely produced by 60 
doing. I think we arc apt to have our 
standard Roses too tall. It should be gener¬ 
ally known that equally as good Roses can 
be produced from Briers 2 feet high as they 
can from those ungainly 4 feet Briers which 
aro sometimes met with. There are many 
advantages in having short Briers, or half 
standards. They do not suffer so much from 
the wind, and they are more readily pro¬ 
tected in bad weather. In planting Briers 
do not forget to 6et out a few very tall ones 
to bud weeping Rases upon. They make 
picturesque objects when budded with suit¬ 
able drooping kinds, and none are better 
than the ever-charming Wichuraiana group 
for this purpose. 

Manuring the Rases is a subject some in¬ 
dividuals are considerably exercised about. I 
am no advocate for covering the surface with 
a lot of wet manure just now, but if good 
farmyard manure be available, it can be ap¬ 
plied now and dug under the surface at once, 
and the soil left ns rough as possible during 
the winter. Prior to applying the dung, 
basic slag should be given at the rate of 
4 ozs. per square yard. This is a very slow- 
acting but grand fertiliser, where a phospha- 
tic manure is required. 

This season of tine year should also be 
utilised in giving the beds and borders a 
good dressing of lime or powdered chalk. 
Nearly every garden requires lime. It tends 
to keep down the sourness and acidity of the 
6oil. 

Transplanting large bushes and standards 
may be carried out now. Where there has 
been a sluggish growth the vigour may be 
renewed by giving the roots a more suitable 
food. If the plants are to be used in the 
same garden, a ball of earth may with care 
bo taken with the plants, and they do not 
suffer so much from the removal. Large 
climbers, standards, pillar Roses, and 
bushes may thus be given a fresh lease of life 
if transplanted to some more congenial soil. 
Planting is now in full swing. A word of 
caution is here necessary, and that is, do not 
plant when the 6oil is in a had condition. 
Rather heel in the plants until the soil is fit. 
It is now usual to plant Roses in large groups, 
and it is not at all uncommon to see large 
borders holding four hundred and five hun¬ 
dred plants planted with one variety, such 
as Caroline Tcstout, Mine. Abel Chatcnay, 
Liberty, etc. Here, at the latter end of 
October, when the bedding plants looked 
very 6orry, our beds were aglow with the 
charming flowers of the Hybrid Tea, Tea- 
scented, Tolyantha, and Monthly Roses. 
Where edgings to Rose beds arc desired do 
not omit to use the pretty little Polyantha 
Rases. They are so beautiful, and as per¬ 
petual as any we grow. 

Rambler Roses in pots or tubs intended 
for forcing should be laid on their sides to 
enable them to dry off a little. The growths 
cannot be too hard if we would have fine- 
flovvered specimens. Gardeners may readily 
obtain a supply of these Ramblers for pot- 
work if they pot up now some good own root 
plants. Grown outdoors for a season they 
soon fill their pots with roots, and may be 
cut back to within a foot of the top of pot. If 
brought on very gontlv delightful specimens 
may be had in flower in April. Some soil 


should be kept in readiness for moulding up 
the Tea Roses should severe weather make 
its appearance. If 5 or 6 inches are heaped 
up around the base of each bush, the plants 
take no harm during a hard frost. Where 
long rows of these Roses are planted they 
may be moulded up like Potatoes. 

Pot Roses intended for blooming in 
March should now be pruned. The growths 
of the current year havo been good, so that 
there should be some nice, strong shoots to 
yield the blossoms another year, provided 
they are intelligently pruned. In even a 
very small structure a few pot-Rosee could 
be grown, and the bast are always the 
cheapest. Procure the plants in 8-inch pots 
from a reliable source, and you will have 
more satisfaction than if puny little speci¬ 
mens are obtained in 5-inch pots. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES . 

Pruning Rose Niphetos.— Will you kindly tell 
me the correct way to prune a Niplietoa Roee, 
planted on an outside border, brought inside a cold 
greenhouse and attached to the roof? After flower¬ 
ing last 6pring, I cut all the growths back to the 
mnin stem (which I waB advised to do, although 1 
understood that flowers only came on the year-old 
wood). Last month it bore only a few blossoms, and 
I believe this is due to too bard pruning. Kindly say 
how I am to proceed in order to get a good supply 
of blossoms by next Easter? The plant is one year 
old. If I am compelled to cut close owing to want 
of space, is it advisable to leave one bud?—E. B. 

[As you pruned the plant very hard after 
flowering last spring, there 6hould have been 
plenty of new growth made during the sum¬ 
mer. We should not expect much blossom 
after the first crop, but would rather en¬ 
courage good growth. This new growth, if 
well ripened by the autumn, should give you 
plenty of bloom this coming season. As re¬ 
gards the pruning this season, wo should 
advise a very moderate cutting back. Growths 
that are firm and hard may be left almost 
their full length. Lateral growths, i.c., 
those that spring from the main growths, 
should be shortened back according to their 
strength. Where very small and thin, cut 
back to one or two eyes, but where as thick 
as a straw or lead-pencil, these may be left 
6 inches to 8 inches long, and even more. 
Spread all shoots well out to allow of a free 
circulation of air and light. Rather than 
prune too hard, we should advise spreading 
cut the growth—that is, supposing yours is 
the climbing form of this old Ro6e. If it is 
the ordinary non-climbing form it will flower 
freely, however hard you prune it. This 
form is much the better to use for small 
greenhouses.] 

Rose Climbing Mrs. Grant failing. -1 have a 
Climbing Mrs. Grant ou a pergola, in fairly light 
soil, iu which Roses do well, which makes no growth, 
losing all its leaves soon after they are fully out. 
The ground round the roots has been well manured 
and kept open, but nothing improves the condition of 
the plant. All other climbers are very healthy. The 
garden faces south and west. 1 cannot send a leaf 
jus the plant has been bare for weeks; but it has 
borne one or two good blooms. I* moved it to another 
part of the garden. Would the change be likely to 
improve it. or can you suggest a better remedy? 1 
do not want to lose so beautiful a plant, as it has 
attained a good height, but has failed for two 
seasons.—G. S. A. 

[Yes, we should certainly recommend trans¬ 
planting the Rose. It is a somewhat erratic 
variety, and will make very indifferent 
growth at times, owing possibly to its being 
budded upon an unsuitable stock. On the 
seedling Brier it flourishes very well, and 
also on the de la Grifferaie stock. If you 
remove it to a good position where it can be 
grown as a pillar-Rose, you will find this will 
improve its growth. It may be well to cut 
down to the ground in March one or more 
of the older grow ths. This would encourage 
new basal 6hoots which will doubtless be in 
a healthier condition.] 

Reliable Roses for town gardens.—" You 

must not expect to grow Roses at all.” I once heard 
someone remark to a man whose garden was situated 
in a town; " or, if you do make the attempt, only 
have those of a hardy sort.” In some towns tho 
conditions for growing plants of any sort are more 
favourable than in others. Given n fairly pure 
atmosphere, however, there are certain sorts which 
have proved that even in a town much may be ex¬ 
pected from them in the way of blossoms. These ar* 
a few that caught my eye when visiting a garden 
almost within the very heart of a town, and were 
giving many good flowers:—Caroline Testout, Fisher 
Holmes, Gruss an Teplitz, Mrs. \V. J. Grunt, 
Dorothy I’erkins. All these arc of robust growth 
and may be relied on.-F. W. D. 
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ORCHIDS 

MILTONIA WARSCEWICZI. 

Very few (if any) other Orchids besides this 
Miltonia have been included in three distinct 
genera. The plant was formerly known as 
Odontoglossum Weltoni, then Oncidium 
fuscatum, and at the present time as Miltonia 
Warscewiczi. It is quite distinct in general 
appearance and mode of growth, also in the 
colour and formation of its flowers, from any 
other species which belong to the genus, of 
which there are about fourteen. Again, it is 
the only Miltonia yet known that produces a 
panicled inflorescence, as may be seen by our 
illustration. The genus Miltonia was dedi¬ 
cated to the late Earl Fitzwilliam (Viscount 
Milton), whose love of Orchids had earned 
for him distinction. 

Miltonia Warscewiczi is a Columbian 
species, and was first discovered in 1830, but 
it was not introduced 
into European gar¬ 
dens until 1868, and 
the following year, on 
October 5th, a plant 
was exhibited by 
Messrs. Veitch before 
the Royal Horticultu¬ 
ral Society’s Orchid 
committee, when it re¬ 
ceived a first-class 
certificate. This was, 
probably, the first 
plant that flowered in 
this country. About 
twelve years later the 
same firm obtained an 
albino form of this 
species, which, when 
exhibited by them, 
was honoured with a 
similar award. When 
grown strongly, the 
plant will produce 
spikes over a foot in 
length, the flowers 
being set somewhat 
close together, each 
one measuring about 2 
inches vertically. The 
sepals and petals are 
brownish-red, rather 
narrow, with undula¬ 
ted margins, some 
varieties having yel¬ 
low at the tips, while 
others are nearly pure 
white. The lip is 
rosy-purple, shading 
to white at the mar¬ 
gin, with a red-brown 
disc, white at the very 
base, where there are 
two yellow teeth. The 
plant generally blooms 
during the spring 
months, and continues 
a long time in flower, 
sometimes remaining 
as long as 6ix weeks in 
perfection, if kept in 
a cool part of the 
house, and free from 
damp. During the 

flowering period the plant should be carefully 
watched, and at the first sign of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs shrivelling the spike should be cut off, 
as over-flowering frequently causes the plaut 
to deteriorate, and very often is lost alto 


over which it is advisable to place a thin 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss, so as to pre¬ 
vent any fine particles of the compost get¬ 
ting down amongst the drainage. For many 
years plants of this species have been grown 
in a compost of peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
and, as a rule, with fairly satisfactory re¬ 
sults, but after thorough trials by several 
well-known Orchid cultivators, the plant is 
found to succeed better, and to produce 
stronger spikes, with flowers of a very firm 
texture, when potted in the following 
materials :—Polvpodium - fibre, Osmunda- 
fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal propor¬ 
tions. Cut theso materials lip moderately 
fine, and well blend them together, adding 
sufficient small crocks to ensure thorough 
drainage to the compost. Pot the plant with 
moderate firmness, and keep the rhizome 
just a trifle above the rim of the pot. After 
this, afford a gentle watering, in order to 
settle the soil, using a fine rose. Place the 


Miltonia Warscewiczi (syn. M. Weltoni) in Sir T. Lawrence's garden 
at Burford, Dorking. 


plant in a cool, shady position in the inter¬ 
mediate or Cattleya-house, and when the new 
growth is rooting freely, give plenty of water 
until the new pseudo-bulb is completed. 
Avoid overhead spraying or sj'ringing, as the 
gether. The season of rest commences after I tender young growths are liable to damp off, 


the flower-spikes are removed, during which 
time the plant must be very carefully 
watered, only enough being given to preserve 
the leaves and pseudo-bulbs in a fairly plump 
condition. If the plant is allowed to become 
too dry, the leaves soon begin to assume a 
sickly appearance, and if the soil is kept con¬ 
stantly moist, the roots decay, and disease 
will quickly set iu at the base of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs. When the young growths have started 
freely, the plant may be repotted, if neces¬ 
sary. Cultivators should bear in mind that 
over-potting is a great evil, especially as re¬ 
gards this Miltonia. The smaller the pot the 


better the safeguard 
ture at the root, 
one-half full of 


uard against excess jof mois- 
T rfepols^sh c u ld« ie ^bo u t 
brok en f tpflis c|i\inage, 


should water remain in them for any length 
of time. When the plant has made one or 
two pseudo-bulbs, it will, probably, require 
repotting, but it is not always advisable to 
place the plant into a larger pot. It is bet¬ 
ter to try and keep the plant young and 
vigorous. While the plant is at rest, take a 
sharp knife and cut a notch in the rhizome 
between the second and third bulbs. This 
will prevent the sap running into the leading 
bulbs, and induce the formation of new 
growths from the back bulbs. When these 
nave started, the rhizome should be cut 
through and the plant divided, repotting 
both as previously recommended. Under 
this treatment the stock may be increased, 
and healthy plants easily obtained. 


VEGETABLES. 

PREVENTION OK THE ONION-FLY. 
Generally the plot intended for Onions is 
that which was previously occupied with 
Cabbage or some of the Brassica family. 
Very likely it will have the refuse of the 
previous crop left on it for the purpose of 
being dug in. If there has hitherto been a 
difficulty in securing a clean crop of Onions, 
this is a very questionable proceeding, as 
amongst such refuse the pupa? are apt to har¬ 
bour, and the better method is to clear it off. 
The soil should be dug deeply with forks and 
thrown up roughly, and immediately after¬ 
wards have a light dressing of gas-lime—not 
a heavy dressing by any means, ns this might 
have as bad an effect upon the Onions as the 
grub, but just sufficient to colour the surface. 
The soil should now be forked over, and, if 
possible, again during the winter. This fork¬ 
ing over will bring the pupse to the surface, 
to be acted upon by frost. If gas-lime is not 
procurable, use freshly-slaked lime. More 
surface will be exposed if the 6oil is ridged, 
the frost also working right through it. The 
fault with trenched soil for Onions is that 
it is apt to favour thick necks and late matur¬ 
ing, especially if the season should be wet. 
If trenching is intended, rather depend upon 
bastard trenching, which should be done in 
the autumn. The manuring should take place 
about a month before the time intended for 
sowing, at which time the spring precautions 
should commence. These will consist in 
dressing with wood ashes, soot, and a little 
salt, each of which, besides being of great 
value in combating the fly, is also a capital 
fertiliser. Lime should not be used at this 
time; not that it would prove injurious, but 
it would counteract the influences of the soot 
and salt. Soot undoubtedly appears to be 
very distasteful to the fly, and a freer use of 
it would prove highly beneficial in those gar¬ 
dens where these insects cause such destruc¬ 
tion. With salt more care is needed, but a 
little used judiciously is of great benefit. Be¬ 
fore the soil is broken down after being laid 
up to the action of frost, the burned refuse 
should be first spread on, and then a good 
dressing of soot, the whole being now knocked 
over with a coarse rake, this operation work¬ 
ing the ingredients into the top 2 inches of 
surface. The whole surface having now been 
equally trodden over, a mere sprinkling, or 
about an ounce to the square yard, of salt 
should be applied. The drills having been 
drawn and the seeds sown, nothing more w ill 
be necessary until the young Onions have 
grown 2 inches or 3 inches. At about this 
period the fly emerges from its pupa stage, 
and soon commences to look about for a suit¬ 
able place to lay its eggs. This is just within 
the outer edge of the skin of the young Onions 
and clcse to the ground. When attacks are 
known to have previously taken place, it is a 
very unwise policy to wait until the effects 
of the injury are visible before applying a 
remedy. It is better by far to adopt the samo 
tactics as with Celery—viz., dusting the 
foliage over with soot, or syringing with well- 
diluted petroleum. A decoction of Quassia 
and a suitable insecticide mixed with it would 
also be useful. By syringing the whole quar¬ 
ter over at weekly intervals, the flies would 
not care to settle. 

There is no mistaking the presence of the 
grub when once the work of destruction has 
begun, for the young Onions take on a yellow 
cast, and the tops fall over. When this 
occurs, although there is not much likelihood 
of making a clearance, it may be checked 
considerably by carefully digging up alL 
affected plants and burning them. If merely 
pulled, the grubs are apt to be left behind. As 
there are two or three generations until the 
season occurs for them to enter the pupa 
stage, remedial or preventive measures should 
be persisted in up till midsummer. As the 
Onion6 are harvested, take care that all trim¬ 
mings are cleared away and burnt. 

Transplanted Onions are seldom, if ever, 
affected, and this has led to the plan, where 
the grub is such a pest, of sowing the seed in 
a prepared cold frame, and as the plants be¬ 
come large enough they are transplanted. 
Onions treated in this way are very likely to 
grow to a large size, and there is also the 
advantage,of their ripening, up well. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —A good deal of thought is 
now being given to providing a succession of 
flowers through the winter. We may assume 
there will be Chrysanthemums until Christ¬ 
mas, or, under favourable conditions, if 
plenty of late kinds are grown, the end of 
January. But in many places there is a 
feeling of weariness when Chrysanthemums 
hang about too long ; therefore, as soon as 
Narcissi come in, the Chrysanthemums are 
not so eagerly sought. Good white, yellow, 
and bronze kinds are always valuable. White 
flowers especially come in well for wreath 
work, and always, if good, fetch a fair price. 
For filling vases long-stemmed Narcissi lead 
the way, as long as in season. For cutting, 
Carnations with long stems, disbudded, are 
excellent, but competition is bringing down 
prices to the grower without materially af¬ 
fecting the retail price. Many growers are 
finding this out, and are making their own 
arrangements with the shops. A grower in¬ 
formed me a few days ago that while he was 
receiving one shilling and threepence per 
dozen blooms, the purchaser at the other 
end of the line of supply w T as taking three 
shillings. This is not a fair division of the 
profits. It is not everybody that can grow 
winter Carnations well, but with good soil, 
clean pots, well drained, and a very 
light house, there ought to be no difficulty 
in producing good flowers. Of course, to have 
fine flowers means disbudding, 60 that only 
one is left on each stem, and only plants 
which produce 6hort stems should be grown. 
American varieties for this work seem now in 
favour, but many are raising seedlings in 
this country, using the American varieties 
for inter-crossing in various ways, so that 
something will come of it. Among the 
flowers which are coming on in the forcing- 
houses, besides bulbs, are good batches of 
Eucharis Lilies and Crinums. Good bushes 
of Coleus thyrsoideus are distinct and 
fairly lasting, as flowers come in succession. 
Azaleas, both the evergreen and deciduous 
forms, will soon be in bloom, and among the 
herbaceous Spirteas there are one or two 
pretty pink-flowered varieties that will be 
run upon when a little cheaper. Among 
the things which flower naturally now are 
Heaths, Epacrises, Salvias, Luculia gratis- 
sima, Genistas, Coronillos. 

Stove. —Any plant that will make a com¬ 
pact, decent-sized specimen and produce 
flowers freely in winter is desirable. The 
winter-flowering Begonias are much sought 
after, and everybody has some of them ; but 
there are other things, and variety is charm¬ 
ing. Hebeclinium ianthinum has broad 
foliage and pale-blue or lavender flowers, 
with the appearance of a shrubby, winter¬ 
flowering Agoratum. It is distinct from all 
other plants at this season, and is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of the young wood in 
bottom-heat in spring. Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides is a very pretty, white-flowered 
climbing plant that forces easily. This 
used to be grown os a specimen plant for 
exhibition years ago. Trained on a balloon¬ 
shaped wire, however, it was S])eedily con¬ 
verted into a large specimen. The flowers, 
small but very numerous and fragrant, are 
useful for bouquet work A little warmth 
will soon start well-ripened plants of Iman- 
tophyllum miniatum. A stock of these can 
be worked up from seeds or division. Among 
soft-wooded things the Rentas tribe is useful, 
as also arc Plumbago rosea, P. coccinea 
superba. and Taberntemontana eoronaria. 
Rondeletia speciosa major is a pretty shrub 
nearly always in bloom, from which coat and 
bouquet flowers may be taken. The African 
Violet (Saintpaulia ionantha) is a pretty dwarf 
blue-flowered plant. Potted firmly in rough, 
turfy peat and sand, it is not difficult to 
grow. It can be raised from 6eeds. Night 
temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. ; atmos¬ 
phere and moisture to be in proportion to 
fire-heat used. All watering should be done 
early in the day. 

Strawberries for forcing.— If ripe fruits 
are wanted in March, it will soon be time 

but 

pots 


to select the plants for ^he start. I^oi 
plants having 6trong{ 


g^ng^rowg|j^ 


filled with roots should be taken for the first 
batch. They will come along quietly in a 
pit filled with leaves, where there is a gentle 
fermentation going on. The pots will be 
fixed firmly in the leaf-bed, and be near the 
glass. If they are dry give a good soaking 
of water. I am assuming the drainage has 
been examined and made clear, though at 
first, while in the leaf-bed, not much water 
will be wanted. Later, when the roots are 
active, and the flower-spikes coming up, 
more moisture will be required. Too much 
water at first develops foliage at the ex¬ 
pense of the flowers. After the flower- 
spikes are up, move to a house with shelves 
near the glass, with a night temperature of 
55 degs., increasing to 60 degs., and set the 
pots in pans of rich compost, where the 
roots can work through. I have had them 
do well set on squares of good turf, w'hieh 
the roots took possession of. If the turf was 
saturated with liquid-manure, or sprinkled 
with plant food, tne plants soon showed 
their appreciation of it. Set the blossoms 
with a brush or rabbit’s tail, and all small 
and weakly fruits should be secured. 

Forcing the Fig. —There is a feeling grow¬ 
ing up among growers for sale, at least, so I 
understand it, that now Tomatoes, Cucum¬ 
bers, and Grapes do not bring the profit they 
did, something more might be done with 
Figs. They are easily propagated and 
grown, and force easily when the wood is 
well ripened, and they may be grown in 
pots of comparatively 6mall size. We may 
have fruiting-plants in 7-inch pots, and any 
size beyond that may be used for large 
bushes, and when the plants are large, and 
the pots full of roots, they will bear disroot¬ 
ing and taking back to a smaller size. The 
one important matter about Fig culture is 
to never lose touch or control of the roots, 
and if they are planted in a large house and 
trained up the roof, after the manner of 
Peaches and Grapes, brick the roots in so 
that they cannot escape and wander away. 
This is, I know, a difficult thing. I have 
known the roots of a Fig-tree work through 
a 9-inch wall to reach a heap of soil lying 
against the wall. There are many varieties 
of Figs worth growing which are not in 
general cultivation. The varieties commonly 
grown are Brown Turkey, Brunswick, Castle 
Kennedy, White Marseilles, and White 
Ischea. * These I have had at one time or 
other. Besides these, there are dozens of 
kinds which we ought to know something 
ubout. In one list I have before me there 
arc more than thirty names, and no doubt 
there are many others, and anyone that would 
take the Figs in hand, classify them, and 
select a dozen or less of the best, would be 
doing work that would be very useful to the 
community, as Figs are very wholesome, and 
under glass will bear two crops a year. 

Violets In frames. A firm root-run is 
necessary, and when Violets are planted in 
loose 6tuff, in an old Cucumber or Melon 
frame, they make a lot of foliage, but the 
flower-buds are often abortive. Tread the 
soil to make a firm base, and press the soil 
firmly round the roots, and top-dress with 
6ifted ashes, also made firm, and there will 
bo plenty of flowers that, if freely ventilated, 
will open well. 

Flowers in the house.— Cool Orchids keep 
well indoors. All the Cypripediums will 
last a month or longer, Calanthes also, and 
Dendrobium nobile. Phajus grandifolius 
easily makes a good specimen, and though 
not rare, it is thought a good deal of when 
in bloom. I am not an Orchid expert, but 1 
can grow a few of these common things well, 
and find them exceedingly useful. 

Outdoor garden. —Among the trees which 
help to give character to the place are 
Cedrus Libani, C. atlantica, and C. Deo- 
dara. The last-named is not always and 
everywhere perfectly hardy inland, though it 
thrives in the seaside counties. The Japanese 
Cypresses (Retinospora) away from the south 
are disappointing. There are many beautiful 
trees and shrubs to select from, but the wise 
planter generally plants largely of those 
things he knows will lead to success. Hol¬ 
lies are always dressy and effective. I often 


hear people say, “Hollies grow* so slowly ” ; 
but the planter often lias to wait for Ills main 
effects, and Hollies are worth waiting for. 
Boxes and Yews are also very reliable, and 
will grow in any soil if well broken up. 
Though we may use the things we know are 
reliable, sites can be prepared for recent in¬ 
troductions from time to time. This work, 
of course, will proceed slowly. There are 
new things in Buddleias, which may be tested 
in a sheltered place or planted against a 
wall. There is a purple-flowered Almond 
which is new, and there are choice things 
among the Magnolias which do well in shel¬ 
tered positions. Tree or bush Ivies are use¬ 
ful lawn shrubs. The Golden Privet makes 
a pretty division line, and is less objectionable 
than the common kind. But, personally, 
the most objectionable things to me in the 
villa garden are the steep Grass hank, which 
has to be cut with the shears, and the zigzag 
walks which some people are so fond of. 

Fruit garden. —The grease-bands are now, 
we will assume, placed on the trunks of the 
trees 2 feet or so from the ground. It i6 cer¬ 
tain these grease-bands will reduce the num¬ 
ber of moths and other insects which are 
found at times on the trees. It is, of course, 
necessary that the bands should be in posi¬ 
tion not later than September—possibly 
earlier will be better—and, as the grease 
dries, a fresh supply should be obtained and 
used on the bands. Later on, when the prun¬ 
ing is done, spraying may be carried out, or 
those having faith in lime may use it freely 
on the branches, where the latter are damp. 
This may be done on a still, damp morning 
with a shovel, flinging it well up among the 
branches, where much of it will stick. None 
of us use lime enough in ordinarysoils. Where 
lime abounds in the soil the trees are cleaner 
and healthier. In pruning and dressing 
wall-trees, Peaches and Apricots are usually 
left to the last, not because pruning now will 
be injurious, but it is often convenient to do 
this. In shortening back the young wood of 
Peaches it is necessary to cut to a wood-bud ; 
and until 6ome progress has been made it is 
not always possible to select the right bud. 
The usual course is to cut to what are termed 
triplets, a wood bud in the centre of two 
blossom buds. 

Vegetable garden. —This is a preparatory 
time in the vegetable department. Manure 
and compost heaps are turned over and inter¬ 
mixed, and when frost has hardened the sur¬ 
face of the ground, these can be wheeled on to 
the land where most required. Some judg¬ 
ment is required in manuring the garden to 
fit it for the crops intended to be planted on 
each plot. The usual course at this season 
is to prepare a place for the season’s crop6, 
each plant being marked on the 6pot- 
it is to occupy, and then, in the matter of 
manure, fit the land for the crop. There 
are, no doubt, plots of land which have been 
annually manured that will bear a better 
crop this season, if, instead of the usual 
manure, a dressing of lime, half a bushel or 
so to the square rod, is given. Frost is very 
near to us, and all root crops liable to in¬ 
jury from low temperature should have been 
taken up and stored. If from any cause Beet 
and Carrots are still in the ground, place a 
covering of long litter over them. Late- 
sown Carrots are commonly protected in this 
way. Cauliflowers and early Broccoli will be 
spoilt if exposed to frost. Have enough 
Asparagus roots and Soakale crowns for 
forcing for succession taken up. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 80th .—The Peaches on walls 
have been unnailed, so far, at least, as re¬ 
gards the young wood. The nails which have 
been removed will be sorted over, and the 
best will be used again. If any of the 
shreds are sound enough to be used again— 
and usually some of them are—they will be 
scalded with boiling water, to destroy insect 
life, and then dried. To prevent the nails 
drawing out the mortar from the joints give 
them a twist with tho claws of the hammer 
when extracting them. 

December l$t.~ Smother-burijing is the best 
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method of converting garden rubbish into 
manure free from the seeds of weeds and in¬ 
sects, and when the fire is fairly started it will 
►moulder for weeks if required, and the daily 
accumulation of cuttings and other rubbish 
may be made into a heap of excellent com¬ 
post, in which most things wilj root freely. 
All surplus bulbs have been planted round 
the margins of the shrubbery, and groups of 
Daffodils have been planted under the fruit- 
trees in the orchard. 

December 2nd.— Pruned trees in late Peach- 
house. After pruning, will follow washing, 
training, and top-dressing. Sowed seeds of 
Sunrise Tomatoes. This is our favourite early 
variety. There may be others as good, but 
I know none better at present. Seeds of 
Telegraph and Loekie’s Perfection Cucum¬ 
bers have been 60 wn, as we want to plant 
another house after Christmas. The 
vaporiser is used wherever insects are 
visible. Freesias have been neatly staked 
to prevent their falling over. 

December 3rd. —Bay-trees in tubs have been 
placed in a cold-house in anticipation of 
frost. We have an unheated house in which 
these and other trees, used outside in sum¬ 
mer, are placed. The young wood in late 
vineries in which Grapes are still hanging 
has been shortened a little, and all falling 
leaves are removed almost as they fall, as 
they generate damp. Repaired turf on 
tennis lawn. Shall top-dress with lawn- 
sand when dry in February; it kills weeds 
and strengthens the Grasses. 

December \tli. —Pruning, planting, and 
other routine work are still being pushed for¬ 
ward. Crowded spurs in the centre of old 
horizontally-trained Pear-trees have been 
thinned. When thinning is neglected, the 
foliage becomes 6mall, and virtually the 
centre of the trees becomes barren. I have 
sometimes re-grafted trees in this condition 
with better kinds, and made them fruitful 
again. In another case, several years ago, 
all the branches except two on each side were 
sawn off, and the wall covered with young 
wood trained vertically. This also was a 
success. 

December fdh .—Looked over Cucumbers in 
hearing, and stopped all voung shoots, and 
then lightly top-dressed with turfy loam and 
manure. Liquid-manure is given when 
necessary, and all fruits cut when large 
enough for use. Late Chrysanthemums are 
having a little fire-heat, as the flowers open 
better with a little warmth. We usually 
have flowers till the end of January, or later. 
Re-arranged conservatory. Sowed several 
boxes with Lobelias. We usually sow a little 
earlier than this. 


BOOKS. 


“HOW TO ATTRACT AND PROTECT 
WILD BIRDS.”* 

The gradual disappearance in Germany of 
birds of all descriptions, but especially the 
kinds which are regarded as useful to the 
farmer and fruit-grower, led to the establish¬ 
ment by Baron von Berlepsch, representative 
of an ancient family, dating from the twelfth 
century, and well known for their service 
to agriculture and aviculture, of an experi¬ 
mental station at Seebach, the ancestral seat 
of his family, in Thuringia, his object being 
to protect birds on a rational and natural 
system by creating opportunities for nesting 
and breeding, winter feeding, and protection 
from natural enemies. Boxes are made to 
resemble as nearly as possible the favourite 
nesting-places of such birds as build their 
nests in the stumps and hollows of trees. 
These boxes and the method of hanging them 
are the result of many years’ study and ob¬ 
servation. Another method for the protec¬ 
tion of birds is the planting of thickets for 
shelter. These thickets consist chiefly of 
Blackthorn-bushes at a distance of about 
2$ feet from each other. After every twelfth 
bush. Beech, Ash, and Fir-trees are planted. 
Smaller groups of wild Currants and Goose¬ 
berries are also planted, and around the 
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whole is a protective fence of wild Rose¬ 
bushes. The feeding of birds in winter and 
the suppression of the enemies of birds form 
part of a rational system, for a description of 
which our readers who are bird-lovers cannot 
do better than refer to the book. The system 
so ingeniously and lovingly devised and car¬ 
ried out by Baron von Berlepsch has “caught 
on” in Prussia, Austria, and Hungary. 
During the year 1907 the Hamburg rural 
authorities have distributed 1,200 nesting- 
boxes free of charge, whilst 300 have been 
sold, and altogether about 4,000 nest-boxes 
are said to be in use in the neighbourhood 
of Hamburg, where there is a State institu¬ 
tion for the protecting and preserving of birds 
in the adjacent rural districts. 


“CHILDREN AND GARDENS.”* 
Miss Jekyll was a born child-gardener, and 
was brought lip in the best conditions for it 
in a fair garden set in a country even more 
beautiful. Instilled in her early years with 
good ideas, she grew up to be a good gar¬ 
dener, and one who considers, and secures, 
beauty and picturesque effect in her garden. 
So they are happy children who have her as 
a teacher. A tendency of the day is to bump 
out chapters into books, and we at first 
thought that this was another instance of the 
kind, but on reading through it we are con¬ 
verted to its merits as a book for children, 
and one whose effect will be in every way 
excellent. It is well, and perhaps a little 
over-illustrated, but happily the letterpress 
is on paper, and not clay paper—a mercy in 
these days of tin-shiny papers—and the writ¬ 
ing is simple and clear, and without “jar” 
of any kind. 

From a chapter headed “In Children’s 
Gardens and the Play-house,” we quote as 
follows : — 

“ The late summer or early autumn Is the time to 
begin the little gardens. The ground should be got 
ready not later than September, so that it will have 
time to settle before it Is planted. Every detail 
should be exactly thought out beforehand, in order 
that, by the end of October or beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, the plants may be put in their places. The 
children can be learning all the time. They should 
watch the whole operation, and ask questions, and be 
told why everything is done. 

“ Then, when in early spring the tips of the plants 
are pushing above ground and the Snowdrops are 
showing their little white bnd3, the year's work will 
be beginning. The experienced elder should keep a 
close watch on the little gardens and their owners, 
and, week by week, should tench and show what is to 
be done. Weeding will be the first thing, and the 
little trugs will come out and the blunt weeding- 
knivee to save fingers, and so on throughout the 
year. 

“ It will have to be considered, in cases where 
there are two or three children, whether it is better 
to have a separate garden for each, or whether they 
shall have one garden in common. The pleasure of 
individual possesion is so great among children that, 
if they are offered their own choice, they will, in 
their own unthinking way, bo most likely to say 
they would like separate gardens. But they 6kould 
understand that in this way it is very difficult to 
make anything pretty of it, whereas in a garden all 
together it may be made extremely pretty. They 
have also to remember that now and then one of 
them may he ill or away on a visit, or a boy who 
loves his garden may be at school. In all such cases 
this garden with an individual owner gets neglected, 
while with the common ownership this does not 
happen, and all parts of the garden are equally 
attended to.” 


BIRDS. 

Birds troubled with Insect pests 

(X. Y. Z .).—After removing the bird, place 
the cage close to a hot fire, when the insects 
will be seen issuing forth from cracks and 
crevices in squadrons, when they may be de¬ 
stroyed by pouring boiling water over them, 
or the cage may be placed in an oven and well 
baked. If it be preferred, the cage may be 
scalded in boiling water, and well scrubbed 
with strong soda and soap, and then rinsed 
with clean, fresh water. When quite dry, it 
should be carefully painted with Fir-tree-oil, 
using a small brush or stiff feather, taking 
eare that no crack or crevice is overlooked. 
The mites upon the bird can be destroyed by 
dusting them under the feathers with Pyreth- 
rura powder, or paraffin-oil may be used, it 
being a certain destroyer of insect life, and 
if used carefully it will do the birds no harm. 
Each bird must be held gently, but firmly, in 

* "Children and Gardens,” by Gertrude Jekyll. 
George Newnes, Lid. 


one hand, and with ft small camel-hair brush 
dipped in oil touch it here and there whilst 
blowing up the feathers, taking care to use but 
a 6mall quantity of the oil, so that the feathers 
do not become soiled. 


POULTRY. 

IMPURE SOIL. 

There is no more difficult problem that the 
poultry-keeper has to face than that of main¬ 
taining the ground to which his fowls have 
access in a pure and healthy state. As w T ould 
be naturally expected, the difficulty is much 
greater when the amount of space available 
for poultry is very limited. When the fowls 
are able to enjoy full freedom there is little 
fear of tainted soil, provided the land is not 
too heavily stocked. So long as the Grass 
can be kept growing vigorously there is 6ina)l 
danger of foul ground—it is when vegetable 
growth is scarce and there is nothing to ab¬ 
sorb the manure that the trouble arises. 

Fowls that are running upon tainted 
ground very quickly show signs of ill-health, 
becoming listless, dull-eyed, and mopish. 
Tho feathers generally lose their brilliant 
lustre, and appear dull and unhealthy. If 
the birds are allowed to continue upon such 
6oil disease quickly breaks out, which will, 
in all probability, spread until the entire 
flock is affected. Gapes, roup, liver disease, 
and a whole host of other complaints are 
the direct result of foul ground, which can 
often only he overcome by renewing the fresh¬ 
ness and purity of the soil, or by changing 
the location of the birds. Chickens especi¬ 
ally are quickly affected by tainted 6oil, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the coops, 
brooders, or houses in which they are con¬ 
fined shall be moved on to fresh ground 
every day or two. As far as possible, the 
same plot of ground should not be used two 
consecutive years, as in this case the health 
and vigour of the chickens are likely to be 
impaired. 

In no instance, perhaps, is the old saying, 
“Prevention is better than cure,” more ap¬ 
propriate than in the case of tainted soil. 
Once the land becomes impure a good deal 
of labour, and sometimes expense, is neces¬ 
sary to renew its freshness, and thus it 
should lie the earnest endeavour of every 
poultry-keeper to prevent his land becoming 
at all foul. It is a mistake when fowls are 
confined in a run, or even when thev are at 
liberty, to feed them always upon the same 
place, as this taints the ground sooner than 
anything else. The Grass or earth becomes 
sodden with food, while the birds, being so 
much on the same place, deposit their drop¬ 
pings within a very small area. It is a good 
plan to gravel a small plot immediately in 
front of the house, and upon this all feeding 
should take place. If good binding gravel is 
used it should bo swept tw'ice or thrice a 
week. Poultry-manure is an extremely con¬ 
centrated form of fertiliser, and in a pure 
state it can generally lie easily disposed of ; 
the manure is quite an important item in the 
profit of a fattening establishment, but in 
this ease the droppings are richer and more 
easy to obtain in an unadulterated form. 

If one possesses only a 6mall plot of ground 
it is a mistake to devote it all at the same 
time to fowls, a better plan being to place 
the house in the middle, dividing the plot 
into two equal parts. One year the fowls 
could have the use of one half, while in the 
other some quickly-growing vegetable could 
be planted. The following year the order 
would be changed, in this manner retaining 
the purity of the soil. The probability is 
that more fowls could be kept on half the 
plot in this manner than upon the whole, 
while the danger of tainted soil would be 
entirely obviated. 

Immediately the land shows any signs of 
foulness the birds should be removed, ns 
otherwise it quickly becomes in a worse con¬ 
dition. If it is in a very bad state it is best 
to dig it up and plant with vegetables, allow¬ 
ing no birds thereupon for at least a twelve- 
month. Coarse vegetables are better than 
the finer ones, as the growth is more rank, 
and a larger quantity of manure is absorbed. 
If the land is very tainted a light dressing of 
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gas-lime should be applied, or it should be 
watered with a 1 per cent, solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid. Even in a bad case an applica¬ 
tion of gas-lime is beneficial. E. T. B. 


Poultry Post-mortem*.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Icknicld-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, .pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardeninq Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our ofllce; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Bantam chicken (E . W. Prevosl ).—This 
bird appears to have been suffering from 
tuberculosis, which is very common amongst 
bantams, and it is quite likely that that ex¬ 
plains all your losses. It is quite useless to 
give peppercorns in a case like this, and the 
only medicine likely to do any good would be 
iron in some form, such as Parrish’s Chemi¬ 
cal Food. You give me no information as 
to how your birds are fed, or anything else 
which would enable me to advise; but if you 
care to write again, and let me have your 
address (which, by the way, is not mentioned 
in your letter), 1 will reply further through 
these pages. —John Freeman. 

Wyandotte pullet (Wyandotte:). —The 
Wyandotte pullet you sent died of lung 
disease, and no doubt this accounts for all 
your troubles, as the epidemic of roup you 
refer to has probably never really come to 
an end. The best advice I can give you is to 
thin out your poultry as much as possible, 
remove them to fresh ground, and treat 
them with roup powder in their soft food and 
an iron tonic in their drinking water. —John 
Freeman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and anrwers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknino, 17, Furnival-street, llolborn, 
London, K.V. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisiikr. The name and arldrexs of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Mamina flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than jour in any one week 
—leaves and shoots as well as flowers ami fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pteris fronds unhealthy (C. Y. K .).—The 
Pt cries frond you send has been attacked by thrips, 
which .seldom*trouble the Maiden-hair. You are evi¬ 
dently keeping the fernery too dry and hot.. The best 
way to destroy this pest is to use the XL All 
V aporiser. 

Cyclamens failing (A. K. Thornton ).-The Cycla¬ 
men-flowers you send belong to the fringed section. 
You cannot expect the flowers to develop properly in 
a cold-house. The Cyclamen at this season must, have 
a temperature of not less than 65 degs., and if you 
ran supply them with this heat, then we have no 
doubt theflowers will develop properly. 

Transplanting Briers budded in July (Be 1- 
fa*t ).—We should not advise tins being done at all, 
if it can be avoided, for. unquestionably, finer maiden 
plants are produced from stocks allowed to remain 
where budded. If it is a necessity to remove them, 
then you should do this at once, if they are standards 
or half-standards. If dwarfs, February would be 
time enough, provided the weather then is suitable. 

Kleinia repens (J. L .).—We are supposing this is 
the plant to which you Tefer. It is a small dwarf 
succulent plant, with cylindrical leaves of a bluish 
glaucous grey, used for geometrical beds in the 
summer flower-garden, and easily increased by division 
in beat in early spring. pott ing on and planting out in 
May in light, dry soil. Lift in the autumn and pot. 
standing on the greenhouse shelf and keeping nearly 
dry during the winter. 

Iris persica in pots (J. S .).—Pot (he bulbs as 
soon as you get them into 6-inch pots, putting five or 
six bulbs into ouch pot. This is the handiest size of 
pot to use. and ordinary soil will suffice, light loam, 
to which has been added some sand and leaf-soil, 
answering well. Tut a few'vcrocks in thetiottom for 
drainage, and arrange tfic bujJfflwi 4 ..a.esupl distance 
ap art After potting I fcenfr yfl|i a 1 Iron |i^ji cold- 


frame, and bring them into the greenhouse when 
roots have been made. If you want flowers fairly 
early, use a very gentle heat—just sufficient to bring 
them into bloom a few weeks before the proper 
season. 

Culture of Ixias (•/. A. C., Hyde).— In the south¬ 
west Ixias may be grown in sandy soil in sunny, 
sheltered borders with success. They should be 
planted from 4 inches to 0 inches deep. For pot cul¬ 
ture they should be potted at once 1 inch deep in 
sandy loam, eight to ten in a SJ-inch pot. The pots 
should then he plnced in a frame and covered with 
Cocoa-nut-fibrc until the leafage appears, when they 
must be removed to a light shelf in the greenhouse. 
As the flower-spikes appear, more water should he 
given, and occasional applications of weak liquid- 
manure are beneficial. After the flowering is over, 
ns soon as the leaves commence to turn yellow, water 
should be gradually withheld till the foliage withers, 
when the bulbs may be shaken out and stored. 

Covering wall with Ferns ( C . Y. A'.).—Your 
best course will be to at once fix to your walls stout 
strips of wood C feet apart, running from top to 
bottom. These should be 4 inches deep. To these 
fasten securely galvanised iron wire with large 6-inch 
mesh; then force in between that and wall turfy 
pieces of peat, loam, and also Moss. Quite fill in the 
space between the wire and wall in this way, then 
plant into it small Ferns, and keep it well syringed. 
You may also obtain ripe Fern spores. Mix them 
with soft water in a pan or pail, and syringe them 
in that way all over the wall. So treated there will 
be in time a perfect wall of Ferns. It would be ad¬ 
visable to make some provision for shading, which is 
best done by using roller blinds, which you can let 
down when the sun is very powerful. 

An effective pillar Rose (B. Pratt, jun.).— 
There are few more effective pillar Roses than 
Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay, but you eay you de¬ 
sire a continuous-blooming sort. Although Dorothy 
Perkins is very free-flowering, it is not specially con¬ 
tinuous, neither is Hiawatha, and we cannot recom¬ 
mend Acidalic. As you would prefer a pink or red 
variety, wc name three good sorts of each colour- 
namely Pinlc, Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, or Lina Schmidt Michel; Red, 
Gross an Teplitz, Longworth Rambler, or Francois 
Croufwe. If you prefer a good contrast to plant at 
the base, we should recommend you to plant, near 
the pink Rose, the following red varietiesMme. N 
Levavasseur, Fabvier, Charlotte Klemm, or Ecarlnte; 
and, against the red pillar, the following pink varie¬ 
ties :—Armosa, Bnronne Piston de St. Cyr, or 
Laurette Mcssimy. 

Orowing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine ( Qlory ). 
— Seeing you have no plants of your own from which 
to get cuttings, you should ask a friend to give you a 
few rooted plants, or such can be bought very 
cheaply in the spring. As the small pote in which 
the young plants are received get filled with roots, 
the plants should be moved into 51-inch or 6-inch 
pots. After potting you must be very careful with 
the water-pot., as, if overwatered, the soil becomes 
sour, and the plants fail. The soil should be loam, 
peat, leaf-eoll, and sharp sand, about equal parts of 
each ; temperature 50 degs. to 55 degs. Perfect drain¬ 
age and constant care in growing are the chief items. 

A light position and ample room are necessary from 
the start. Give occasionally some very weak liquid- 
manure when the pots in which you wish the plants 
to flower are full of roots. 

Dahlias, lifting (Cestrian ).—Cut off the stems 
0 inches from the ground, then, with a fork, lift the 
roots, taking care not to break any of the fleshy 
tubers. Shake out as much «oil as you can from 
among the tubers, or pick it out witli the aid of a 
pointed stick. Then turn the roots bottom upwards, 
to allow any sap or liquid that may be in the hollow- 
stems to run out. and when the roots are fairly dry 
place them in sli allow boxes, close together, and covpr 
them up with fine, dry soil or ashes, well shaking it 
in among the tubers. Stand them in some place 
where the temperature does not fall below freezing 
point, and where it is fairly dry and not under drip. 
So treated, your roots should keep well through the 
winter. Yes. the best way is to have only one main 
stem, carefully staking out the growths that proceed 
from this, and thinning out the weakest, tso that 
the shoots may not become overcrowded. 

FRUT. 

Position for fruit-trees (./. L.).—If the trees, as 
shown in sketch, are in the open, and the garden is 
not much shaded, it does not matter very much what 
position they are placed in. The only suggestion 
worth making is, that, if the garden is overshaded, 
you might reverse the positions of Plums and Apples. 

Gas-water (Gas Water).— This liquid, usually 
termed ammonfacal liquid, is not a desirable form of 
liquid-manure to apply to the soil often. It should 
be diluted with clenr water to the extent of two- 
thirds of that to one-third of the liquor. It contains 
nitrogen chiefly, and where it contains no alkalis, 
may do fruit-trees and bushes no harm, mid perhaps 
some good. Its strength could be determined by 
its effluvium. It is a liquid-manure of which few 
have practical experience. 

VEGETABLES. 

Early and late Potatoes (G. D .).—Really good 
early Potatoes are Duke of York and Sir J. Llewellyn 
(kidneys). Good later once arc Duchess of Cornwall 
and the new’ White City. The two sorts you already 
have are good ones. 

Celery decaying (TT. Lawson).— Judging from the 
fiend of Celery that you send ue, we conclude that 
the seed has been sown too early, that the plants re¬ 
mained too long in the seed-bed and became drawn 
and weak. The plant you forward showed that the 
centre had run to seed, nlso that, in earthing up, 
soil had got into the hearts and checked the growth, 
causing decay and rotting. No doubt, earthing up 
was done while the soil was wet, and no tics had. 


evidently, been put round the heads to keep them 
together and so prevent the soil getting into the 
crowns.__ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. K. Thornton.—Yea. your Currant-bushes have 
been attacked by the mite. See reply to “ M. B.,” 
in our issue of November 21st, page 542.—— J. S. S.— 
The only way would be to apply to some bird-dealer, 
who would, no doubt, get the birds you inquire 

about.- 11. M. Harvey— You can try what cutting 

off the diseased parts will do; but, judging from the 
specimen you send, we should not hesitate to grub 
the plant up and burn it.—— J. A. C., Hyde.— It is 
very probable that the plants have received a check 
in some way, or the trouble may be due to insect 

pests.- South Devon. — It is impossible for us 

to draw up agreements specially suited for every 
querist who asks for them; but if you send to thu 
office for a copy of ‘‘The Farm and llomeYearBook." 
now in the Press, you will find therein several agree¬ 
ments, one of which you can easily adapt, and can 
then select the one to meet your case. On the whole, 
we would advise you to get a solicitor to draw up au 
agreement, as by so doing you will, in the end, save 
vourself a deal of trouble, and it will be cheaper 

in the end.- Quagga.—" Barbe ” is Chicorde Barbe- 

de-capucin or Chicory. By "Batavia’' is, no doubt, 

meant the Batavian Endive.- .1. L.—lt would be 

better to put your Cannu-roots into dry sand in a 
box and stand them under the stage away from any 
drop. See the art icle on Cannas in the present issue, 

page 553.- R. IF. W .—Of no value whatever for 

vegetables or flowers.- Wm. Lantom.—We have no 

idea where the Rose of Jericho can be bought. We 

have never seen it offered for 6ale.- Colonial.— 

Kent is os suitable a county as any. You should go 
to Maidstone or Ashford, and visit any of the fruit 
farms, of which there are many in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 2, There is no book on the subject. 3, Write 
to the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 

Vincent-square, Westminster, 8.W.- Pair Play.— 

Not a gardening question.- F. C— Tho remedy i£ in 

your own hands, by thinning the fruit and feeding 
the roots. You cannot expect size in the fruit when 
you overcrop, as you evidently are doing. You can¬ 
not do better than again use the basic elag, which, 
being a slow acting manure, ought to be applied at 

once.- A. E. C.— We should think that in the 

country you could get plenty of farmyard manure, 
at least quite sufficient for your flower-bordere. In 
using artificial manures you must take into account 
the nature of the soil. You will find in recent issues 
some very interesting articles on artificial manures, 

which you should read carefully.-G. D.- Sec reply 

re " Rubbish Heap," in our issue of November 21st, 

page 550.- Skisdon.—See reply to “ M. B.,” in our 

issue of November 21st, page 542, re “ Black Currant- 
mite.” Into the infested ground we should put some 
vegetable crop— i.e., it you decide to destroy the 
bushes. A variety named Boskoop Giant k said 
not to be so liable to the mite as other kinds. Thi* 

you can purchase from any fruit-tree nurseryman.- 

A. K. F.— As far ns we can see. there is no trace of 
the mite on the shoots you send. We should, how¬ 
ever, like to see shoots a little later on. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— E.—Asplenium Adiantum- 

nigrum; 2, Polypodium vulgare.- M. F.— Centnurea 

candidissima.- T. IF.—Cyperus alternifolius; 2, 

Habrothamnus elegans; 3, Euonyinns japonicus aureo- 

marginatus; 4, Euonymus radicniis.- T. J.— 1, 

Rivina humilis; 2, Maranta zebrina; 3, Adiantum 
gracillimum; 4, Asparagus Sprengeri.- F. L. Af.— 

1, Cassia corymboea; 2, Eulalia juponica variegata; 

3, Cyrtomium falcatum; 4, Adiantum pedatum.- 

J. G.—l, Pteris 6caberula; 2, Adiantum concinnum 
latum; 3, Adiantum capillus-Veneris; 4, Pteris cretica 

albo-lineata.- W. M. A.— 1, Bouvardia Alfred 

Neuner; 2. Bouvardia leiantha; 3, Euphorbia splen- 

deiLs; 4, Euphorbia jacquiniaflora.- F. S. M.—l, 

Tradoscantia zebrina; 2, Panicum variegatum; 3, 
Selagiuella Kraussiana aurca; 4, Selaginella apoda. 

-if. Af.—We do not undertake to name tiorlst 

flowers. The varieties of Chrysanthemums are to 
numerous that one must have access to a large collec¬ 
tion in order to compare the blooms.- Belfast.—A 

form of Vinva minor, of which there are several.- 

Tac.— Cotoneaster frigida.- A. B\ H. Goss.— We be¬ 

lieve the Rose to he a variety of R. alpina. It is 
only a coincidence that it produces blooms iu 
autumn. 

Names of fruit.— M. C.— Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 

2, Beurr<5 Bose; 3, BenrrC Diel; 4, Beurte Clairgeau. 

- B.— Apples: 1, Northern Greening; 2, Cox’s 

Orange: 3, Wellington: 4, Norfolk Bcauflii.- J. L. S. 

—Apples: 1. Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Adam's Pear- 
main (small); 3, Annie Elizabeth; 4. Striped Boaufln. 

-IF. P. T.—Apples: 1, Mfere de Manage; 2, Stone'« 

or Loddington Seedling; 3. Red or Winter Hawthorn- 

den; 4, Sc arlet Nonpareil.- F. O. G.— Apple Crofton 

Scarlet.- D. E. T.— Apples: 1. Cellini; 2. Striped 

Beaufin. Pears: 3, Comto de Lainy; 4,Beurr3 Ranee. 

- G. A. C.— Apples: 1. Lady llenniker; 2, Court 

Peudu Plat ; 3, Sturmer, a fine late dessert Apple: 4, 

Kcklinville Seedling.- E. J. IF.—Pears: 1. Glou 

Morceau; 2. Marie Louise.-.7. P. T.— Apples: 1, 

Warner'a King: 2, Nelson Codlin: 8, King of the 

Pippine; 4, Bess Pool.- Kingston.— Apples: 1, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Small Blenheim Orange; 3, 
Ribston Pippin; 4, French Crab. 


Catalogues received.— Little and Ballantyne, 

Carlisle. — Catalogue of Trees, Alpines, and Rose*. - 

Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex .—Catalogue of Orna¬ 
mental Trees and Shrubs. -12 Hours' Syndicate, 

Ltd., 06, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W .—Price 
List of Boilers, etc. 

Book received. " Journal of the National 
Poultry Organisation Society. Limited," Simpkin, 
Marshall, aud Co., Limited, 23,Taternaster-row, E C. 
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FRUIT. 


REMOVING FRUIT-TREES AND 
BUSHES. 

The season for transplanting is now with ug, 
and it may lie opportune to draw attention 
to a few facts which, if they escape notice, 
may give rise to some after trouble. Sufficient 
care is not always taken of such things as 
lift with fine fibrous roots; if these latter 
suffer materially, the plants themselves must 
be weakened, and thus a check will be given 
which may take another season to rectify. 1 
am now thinking more particularly of some 
Raspberry canes which I purchased last 
autumn. Of these there were three varieties, 
one of which had been purchased in the trade 
as the stock had run out. The canes of this 
particular variety were consequently laid in 
by their heels until again despatched. These 
in this case looked all that one could wish, 
but in spite of every care and attention they 
have not thriven satisfactorily. I attended 
to the planting immediately they were re 
ceived ; the ground was in good order, water 
was given to settle tho soil, and a mulching 
applied in the spring with waterings given 
during the past summer when needed. Some 
were pruned to within 2 feet of the soil, 
others to within 6 inches, hut although they 
have grown and made fairly good canes, the 
result is not what it should be. The other 
two kinds which I particularly wanted had 
not been so much in demand, hence these 
were on their plot in an undisturbed state. 
At the time I was not struck with the vigour 
of either of these sorts; in fact, they ap¬ 
peared to be in a semi-starved state. When 
planted, these were cut down to within a few 
inches of the soil and treated otherwise in a 
similar manner to these first alluded to. 
Now, to my surprise, these two compara¬ 
tively weakly kinds have far outdistanced the 
other in every way. For this there must be 
some reason other than what could be pos¬ 
sibly attributed to after-management. All 
things in that respect being equal, I have no 
hesitation in attributing this partial failure 
to the injury which would arise by the ex¬ 
posure of the fine, fibrous roots, these in any 
case being most sensitive to drought and to 
cold also when exposed. First, the transit 
to the nursery from which I purchased them, 
having possibly lain out of the ground pre¬ 
viously, and afterwards lying for a time be¬ 
fore I received them, would cause the roots 
to suffer in this way. To my mind this points 
to the need of ail possible care from the 
time of lifting until finally planted. It is 
practice in some nurseries, I know, to lift a 
quantity of one given kind of fruit, or variety 
of tho same, when the call for it is antici¬ 
pated to bo a large one. This, of course, is 
done for greater facility in dispatch, also, 
possibly, to clear the ground in some in¬ 
stances. The system, however, is a bad one, 
and ought to be discoimiged as far pos- 
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sible. If one purchases at either auction 
sales or from those who are not the actual 
growers, it need not be any surprise if 
failures do at times occur from injury to the 
roots. Fruit-trees are at times (and Roses 
also, which will suffer in a similar way) sold 
in auction rooms. This cannot be done with¬ 
out the roots being in 6ome way exposed, and 
it is quite a moot point if the cheaper rate at 
which these purchases are obtained are at 
all commensurate with the results attained 
afterwards. I have alluded to the Raspberry 
as a case in point, but it applies equally to 
other things—the Gooseberry, for instance, 
and, above all, to Apple-trees worked on the 
Paradise-stock, which, as most of us know, is 
more productive of fibrous roots than the 
Crnb. The Pear, again, if upon the Quince- 
stock, will have these finer roots ; hence the 
need of preserving them intact. 

I think it will be readily admitted that the 
loss of fibrous roots by exposure is a far more 
serious matter than it is at times taken to be. 
It is these fibrous roots which are the feeders, 
so to speak, of the plant itself, and without 
them the fertility of any fruit-tree will be 
far below the average. At times fruit-trees 
are not planted immediately they are re¬ 
ceived. This may arise from various causes, 
but, in any case, it should, if possible, be 
overcome. Meanwhile. I would advise them 
to be laid in in short litter rather than the 
soil itself. If well buried up in this, and a 
good watering given, it will be all the better 
for them. When laid in soil it is not so con¬ 
venient to apply water freely, as in the case 
of short litter, and it should also be noted at 
the same time that the latter will hold the 
moisture better. If fruit-trees on receipt 
are seen to be dry at the roots, they may con¬ 
veniently be dipped straightway into water, 
being again watered if laid in as well as when 
permanently planted. I consider it a serious 
omission to neglect the watering in any case 
when planted ; it is not only good for the 
plants at the time, but it tends to bring the 
roots and soil into closer contact, thereby 
being more conducive to fresh root, action. 


CANKER IN FRUIT-TREES. 

I have read in books on the cultivation of fruit- 
trees that if the roots descend into the sour sub¬ 
soil, or are in wet ground the branches canker. 
While, doubtless, these are causes of canker, It ap¬ 
pears to me that there must be some other causes. 
Enclosed are specimen branches of Apple Red Astra- 
chan and Pear Beurr6 d'Amanlis. Both of these 
trees are on dry ground. The Apple is on a station, 
us, having tried it in many parts of the garden, and 
always finding it to canker, I tried it on a station 
which would be too dry for any other tree, with the 
same result. Another Red Astrachan has proved to 
be iust the same though moved about. The roots of 
both trees are close to the surface. Until this year 
the tree of Beurrd d’Amanlis Pear showed no signs 
of canker. One is on the Pear stock and tho other 
on the Quince. The Apple has not borne fruit, but 
the Pear has. The roots of both are one fibrous 
mass. I hav’e tried Jargonelle Pear many times and 
in different, parts of the garden, and it always 
cankers. The Beurr6 d'Amanlis on the Pear appears 
to have been struck with some kind of blight, as the 


greater number of this year's growtlis appear to be 
dying off, while other Pears are making very free 
growth. Can the snowstorm, accompanied by light¬ 
ning, in April last, have caused a blight? I noticed 
that a Ribston Apple in another part of the garden 
had a shrivelled or burnt appearance after this storm, 
but the branches are all healthy. It was full of 
bloom, but there were only about half-a-dozen fruits 
on the trees.— Hortps. 

[You are quite right in surmising that a 
cold, crude subsoil is conducive to canker in 
fruit-trees, but these are not the only causes, 
as we shall presently show. Our experts tell 
us that canker in fruit-trees—Nectria ditis- 
sima—is the result of a fungus which can 
only establish itself on the branches or stems, 
ns the case may be, where there are wounds 
present. These wounds may result from 
various causes, such as bruising the bark 
with ladders when pruning, fruit-gathering, 
etc., and the jagged wounds and cuts caused 
by the unskilful use of the pruning-saw, 
knife and secateurs are another fruitful 
source of canker attack being set up. 
Although the foregoing are in" 60 many 
instances responsible for the fungus effect¬ 
ing a lodgment, they are not wholly so, ns it 
may be brought about by hard pruning when 
followed up year after year, particularly in 
regard to such varieties as are prone to, or 
which so quickly fall victims to canker. 
Then there is the question of soil. , Some 
soils, no matter how well drained, seem to 
possess some constituent which causes Apple- 
trees in particular to canker in any direc¬ 
tion. We were called in to advise in a case 
of this description some few years ago. We 
recommended the lifting and planting of the 
trees in soil procured from a distance, and 
this, as far as possible, was done, and was 
followed with beneficial results. We have 
cured trees of the Blenheim Orange and 
Ribston Pippin and other varieties, when 
cankered from constant hard pruning, by 
letting them have their heads for a few sea¬ 
sons, ultimately merely thinning out the 
wood where necessary afterwards in lieu of 
reverting to the former style of pruning. 
This treatment, in conjunction with a dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure, applied twice each 
season, and consisting of muriate of potash, 
superphosphate of lime, and bone meal re¬ 
stored them to a perfectly healthy condition. 

Such are the various or common causes of 
canker, and, in regard to your case, we 
strongly suspect, in fact feel certain, 
that the injury caused to the samples of wood 
submitted is not the result of canker alone. 
According to the appearance of portions of 
the wood, you have had another fungus pre- 
1 sent in the shape of the Apple and Pear 
scab, the scientific names being Fusicladium 
dendritieum and Fusicladium pirinum re¬ 
spectively. Both species attack the foliage, 
and kill both the young and portions of the 
old wood as well. Again. 6ome of tho in¬ 
juries look as if they had been caused by 
hailstones, hut in any case the condition of 
the trees evidently calls for drastic treat¬ 
ment^ In the first place r you had better cut 
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back as far as is practicable every affected 
portion of wood to where it is quite sound. 
Make clean cuts and paint each with Stock¬ 
holm tar or white lead paint at once. Where 
this cannot be done on account of the can¬ 
kered part encircling, perhaps, a part of a 
branch or stem, cut clean out every decayed 
portion of bark and wood, and then dress 
with tar. Follow this up by spraying every 
tree effectually with Bordeaux mixture, or 
with a mixture made by taking 2 ozs. sul¬ 
phate of iron, 1 oz. quicklime, 16 ozs. of 
petroleum, 4 ozs. sulphide of potassium, and 
10 gallons of water: Dissolve the iron sul¬ 
phate in some of the water, also the quick¬ 
lime (this must first be slaked and water 
added gradually afterwards), and add that to 
it. Pour in the paraffin, and churn it into 
an emulsion by forcing it backwards and 
forwards with a syringe for 6ome time. 

Then dissolve the potassium sulphide 
in the remainder of the water, and add 
it to the former, and mix all well toge¬ 
ther. Apply with a sprayer. Should 
this be too troublesome to make, you 
can fall back on the caustic alkali 
wash. The ingredients for making this 
you can buy ready mixed in tin canis¬ 
ters, but it-s use will not do away with 
the necessity for spraying with “Bor¬ 
deaux,” as you require a fungicidal, as 
w r ell as a caustic or cleansing agent. 

The formula, which we give in full, em¬ 
braces both, when made ready for use, 
and is one which is recommended as a 
result of experiments made on the 
Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. 

Before the buds break next spring, 
spray with Bordeaux, again after the 
fruit has set, and twice afterwards, but 
with a weaker solution on the last three 
occasions. Avoid using eeccateurs 
when performing the pruning—a good, 
sharp knife being preferable—and in 
the case of the Red Astrachan and 
other varieties of Apples and Pears 
which have been so badly stricken, 
modify the pruning so that the trees 
wherever possible may make unrestric¬ 
ted growth for a season or two. Afford 
a mulch of farmyard manure to induce 
free growth, and bring the roots up 
near the surface. Also try the effects 
of the manure previously alluded to, 
which make as follows : —Take 2 lb. 
muriate of potash, by lb. superphos¬ 
phate of lime, and 1£ lb. best bone- 
meal (ground bones). Mix all inti¬ 
mately together, and apply 2 ozs. per 
square yard 6uper, before mulching, 
say any time between now and end of 
the year, and half the quantity when 
the fruits are swelling freely. On each 
occasion rake or hoe the manure in, 
and give but two applications each 
year. 

We hope the adoption of the above 
may alleviate—if it does not finally 
banish—the cause of your trouble. In 
giving the advice above, we were as¬ 
suming that the roots of the trees are 
in good order, and have not descended 
into the subsoil, as to the composition 
of which, as well as that above it, you 
leave us quite in the dark.] 


dueo when the trees come into bearing. It 
may be mentioned in conclusion that it may 
be grown in any form of tree, without any 
fear of the result proving other than satis¬ 
factory.—A. W. 


GRAPE SYRIAN. 

Before the advent of some of the varieties 
of the Grape Vine which are, with others, 
now cultivated for mid and late winter use, 
the one named above, and of which we give 
an illustration, was then more generally 
grown- and esteemed as a late-keeping kind. 
It has, however, for some long time been 
superseded by varieties possessed of higher 
qualities, both in regard to flavour and in re¬ 
maining in first-class condition for a con¬ 
siderable length of time after reaching ma¬ 


particular it can only be classed as a secondr 
rate Grape. It is a strong-growing but easily- 
managed variety, and those who obtained the 
best results in regard to its culture some 
forty years or more ago considered it suc¬ 
ceeded best when grown in a shallow border. 
It will succeed in a temperature such as is 
usually accorded the Black Hambro, but, ac¬ 
cording to our experience with this Grape, 
gained some years back, it undoubtedly 
proves much more satisfactory when grown 
with the late-keeping kinds and given Muscat 
treatment. The berries then become more 
highly coloured, and as a result there is a 
great improvement in flavour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears for south-west Kent.— What nre the best 
Tears for planting as standards in heavy 6oil; climate, 



Apple Allington Pippin.— That this 
Apple has attained great popularity 
was proved by the great number 
of dishes of it which were staged at 
the recent exhibition of British - grown 
fruits held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square. Some of the samples seen 
were all one could wish, cither for size, per¬ 
fection in form, freedom from blemish, and 
for high colour; but in no case were any 
really poor fruits noted. That it is a valu¬ 
able Apple, both for private use and marker 
sale, there can be no doubt, for, in addition to 
the good qualities already set forth, it has a 
richly-flavoured flesh, and a healthy and free- 
bearing constitution. As the planting season 
is now with us, all intending growers 
should make a point of including this variety 
in their selections, at the same time bearing 
in mind that its season of use is from the end 
of November and onwards, so thatldue provi¬ 
sion may bo made forhs^ny ' t i^op^hc pro 


Grape Syrian. 


turity, and is, therefore, now but seldom seen. 
It is supposed to be a Grape of great anti¬ 
quity, and has always been noted for its pro¬ 
clivities in yielding abnormal, bunches of 
fruit, a fact of which many Grape-growers in 
the past availed themselves, and produced 
bunches the weight of which has never since 
been equalled, let. alone surpassed. In one 
particular instance a bunch was grown which 
was reported to have weighed over 19 lb. 
Reference to the illustration will give a very 
correct idea of the dimensions and shape of 
the bunches of this Grape. The berries are 
above medium size, when well grown, some¬ 
what oval in shape, skin greenish-white in 
colour, but becoming golden-yellow if sub¬ 
jected to plenty of warmth until properly 
finished. The flesh is firm, sweet, and rich 
when thoroughly ripened, but in this latter 


south-west corner of Kent? What is the best 
Damson for the same conditions?—!}. Talbot. 

[Twelve good Pears as standards for the 
position named are:—Hessle, William’s Bon 
Chretien, Beurre Jean Van Gccrt, Jersey 
Gratioli, Fondanbe d’Automne, Marechal do 
la Cour, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne du 
Comice, Thomson’s, Emile d’Heyst, Marie 
Louise d’Ucele, and Josephine de Malinc6. 
Should the position be exposed, and likely to 
be sw’ept by gales, substitute Beurre Alex¬ 
ander Lucas for Pitmaston Duchees, on 
account of the fruits of the latter being so 
large and liable to be knocked off before 
ready for gathering. Two good stewing Pears 
are Catillac and Bellissime d’hiver. A very 
fine Damson is Bradley’s King, and you 
J cannot do better than plant this.] 

Treatment of Apricot-tree - \n 'pricot tree. 

■ winch was planted in the autumn of 1903 against a 
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wall facing west, has grown very well and healthily, 
but has had only a few odd blooms, and no fruit. I 
have just root-pruned it, and given the roots fresh 
loam with lime-rubbish and old hot-bed manure, and 
I cut otf the accompanying roots amongst others. 
Please tell me the reason why these large swellings 
have come on so maiiy of the roots—are they natural 
or the result of disease? If the latter, what treat¬ 
ment do you advise?—J. W. DUTHY. 

[It is unfortunate you did not seek advice 
re your Apricot before doing anything in the 
way of root-pruning, because it is obvious 
from what you flay that it was a case for root¬ 
lifting only. Root-pruning in regard to 
Apricots is but seldom necessary or resorted 
to, root-lifting, as a rule, generally sufficing 
to check exuberant growth and 
promote fruitfulness. You will, 
we are afraid, think us severe 
and unsympathetic, but we feel 
compelled to point out that by 
placing manure of the descrip¬ 
tion you name about the roots, 
you are likely to have just the 
same trouble again with the 
tree in the near future. Un¬ 
less the 6oil is poor, and really 
in need of a little lnimue to 
make it sufficiently fertile, it 
is a mistake to use manure 
when planting not only Apri¬ 
cots but other species of fruit 
as well, because it only encou¬ 
rages rank growth, the trees 
become unfruitful, and gum¬ 
ming and other ills follow as 
a result. The employment of 
fresh loam and lime-rubbish 
was quite correct, as these en¬ 
courage the formation of hard, 

6hort-jointed growth, which 
never fails to produce an abun¬ 
dance of fruit-buds. Can you 
not lift the tree again, and 
remove the manure? Then, if 
you deem the loam not to be 
sufficiently good enough to pro¬ 
mote a moderate degree of 
growth, add a little bone - 
meal to it. Keep the manure 
to mulch the surface with, 
either now or in the spring. 

This would not take long to do, 
and you would then have the 
satisfaction of knowing you had 
done justice to the tree. The 
piecee of root sent present a 
condition often met with 
among the roots of Apricot - 
trees. Apricots are worked or 
budded on the “Plum,” and 
when the roots become injured, 
as with the spade is often the 
case when the border is being 
dug, excrescences form, the 
root becomes greatly enlarged, 
and oftentimes suckers issue 
therefrom. It is, of course, an 
abnormal condition, but not 
unusual. All the same, when 
such roots can be removed 
without materially affecting 
the health of the tree, it is best 
to do so.] 

Fruit-buds and birds (Goose¬ 
berry ),—Nicotine emulsion is 
said to be a good remedy, one 
or two sprayings with this 
keeping the birds off. Such a 
nauseous taste is imparted to 
the buds coated with this mix¬ 
ture that the birds do not 
touch them. A quiet morning 
must be chosen for the work, or mucli 
waste will follow. The emulsion is soluble 
in water. A fine 6pray engine should be 
used so as to ensure that the branches are 
well coated with the liquid. A little dry 
lime dusted over the bushes when they are 
damp with the spray is also useful in keeping 
off the birds. 

Pruning a Mulberry-tree (B.).—As a rule, this 
tree is far better without any pruning. The branches 
seldom become overcrowded. Let the tree take its 
natural form, which i3 that of a spreading round 
head. If a branch or two should grow out further 
than the others, some people would cut them back, 
but we advise leaving themjjione. Let nature liavi 
her course in the case 
slowly, and if allowed 
tree will result. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JAPANESE CHERRY 
(Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus). 
Beautiful as are many of our Kentish 
Cherry orchards in the spring, when the 
trees are in full flower, we do not make that 
the excuse for a general holiday, as they do 
in Japan, where flowers of all kinds play a 
large part in the everyday life of even the 
humblest peasant. This Cherry, which the 
Japanese appreciate so much, is now botanic- 
ally known as Prunus Pscudo-Cerasus,though 


ing tree, whose deep rose-pink, semi-double 
flowers are as much os a couple of inches in 
diameter. The leaves, which are produced 
about the same time as the flowers, are 
distinctly serrated, and of a pleasing, bronzy 
tint. The introduction of this pretty and 
valuable Japanese Cherry is thus told iu 
“ Hortus Veitehi ” : — 

“ The finest of all forms of the Japanese 
Cherry, cultivated in gardens for the beauty 
of their flowers.” When travelling in that 
country, Mr. James H. Veitch heard by 
chance in Tokio of a nurseryman who special¬ 
ised Cherries in a district he was unable to 


Japanese Cherry (Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus). 


ie people would cut them back, 
g them_Qlone. Let nature have 
J of tkeSrulherr.v-tree^ It grows 
I to etow^AuJelly, Qi|cfcTiijcr 


| to it and its many varieties several names 
have before now been applied. The typical 

kind with single white flowers was, accord¬ 
ing to Loudon, introduced in 1819, but the 
semi-double forms are much more recent. 

The first, under the name of “ Double 
Japanese Cherry,” was, I believe, sent home 
by Robert Fortune nearly fifty years ago, and 
soon attracted a good deal of attention. 
Known as Cerasus Sieboldi and Cerasus 
Watered, these semi-double varieties have 
been largely grown, and of late years, owing 
to the close touch maintained between Europe 
and Japan, other varieties have been intro¬ 
duced. 

The finest is that known as James 
H. Veitch, which forms a small, sturdy-grow¬ 


visit, and he wrote for the most distinct 
forms the man grew. Subsequent trial in 
England proved all to be valueless, save this 
variety. 

Despite this last assertion there is one 
very distinct form known os Prunus Pseudo- 
Cerasus luteo flore-pleno, whose flowers are 
suffused with a peculiar shade of greenish- 
yellow. Though at Kew. and in some of the 
larger tree nurseries, it docs not appear to be 
in general cultivation. 

These semi-double forms of Prunus Pseudo- 
Cerasus are very handsome when planted in 
the open ground, whilfe they are also ex- 
trenaelv valuable for flowering under glass 
early in the year. At Kew^ome examples of 
the variety J. H. Veitch were Iasi spring very 
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effective in No. 4 greenhouse, the beautiful 
bronzy leaves as developed under glass being 
scarcely less attractive than the handsome 
flowers. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting the margin to a paddock.—(1) Will 
you kindly name some suitable trees and shrubs for 
planting a margin to a paddock—two acres, rich old 
pasture (feeding land), subsoil red clay? It is pro¬ 
posed to rail ol! a margin 5 yards or 0 yards deep, 
and about 150 yards in length, l’art of this runs 
beside the public road, and the other part is a blank 
wall. The object ie a screen from the road, and to 
break the monotony of the wall, also the whole effect 
to beautify the place. If you can give hints as to 
grouping and heights, I shall he obliged. (2) For 
planting towards the centre of the same paddock I 
want three trees to form a group. Should these be 
all one sort, or can you suggest a pleasing combina¬ 
tion? Kims do remarkably well in the immediate 
neighbourhood.—J. S. 

[The best margin to a paddock we know is 
well-grown Holly-bushes, if you have the 
time to wait for them. Vigorous seedlings, 
4 feet to 5 feet high, if well planted, will 
grow a couple of feet a year, but they must 
be protected from browsing animals. Law- 
son’s Cypress and Thuja gigantea are a little 
quicker in growth. Among these a sprinkling 
of saplings of the Black Poplar, 8 feet to 
10 feet high, makes n good temporary screen. 
(2) If the London Plane grows freely in the 
district, we know nothing better for the group 
in the middle of the paddock. It is much 
better to have one kind of tree than several 
kinds, and this Plane attains to fine stature 
and dignity at close quarters—i.e., it need 
not be scattered too much. Failing that, a 
group of Field or Mountain Elm should do.] 


VEGETABLES. 

THE POTATO CROP OF 1908. 

Tt is, perhaps, rather late to write about 
the Potato crop of the past season, seeing 
that the tubers have been lifted and stored 
some weeks ago; but a few notes thereon 
may prove interesting to others, who, like 
myself, have to grow them in considerable 
quantities for private consumption. 

At planting time the weather was most 
propitious throughout, and the tubers, which 
had been sprouted, were got in under most 
favourable conditions. The growths, when 
they appeared above ground were strong and 
healthy, and but a very small percentage in¬ 
deed was cut by spring frosts. The working 
of the soil between the rows and subsequent 
moulding were also performed under good 
weather conditions, and growth was rapid. 
Then came that cool, sunless, and wet period 
in the summer months, which checked growth 
and the formation of tubers in the late sorts, 
and though warmer conditions afterwards 
prevailed, the plants never thoroughly re¬ 
covered, as was only too plainly visible when 
the crop came to be lifted. During the cool 
spoil just alluded to weeds grew* apace. Had 
growth not been checked, the “tops” would 
in the usual way have so covered the soil that 
weeds would not have had a chance of be¬ 
coming so troublesome. Curl in the tops was 
not nearly so much iu evidence as in former 
years, owing, there is not the slightest doubt, 
to frequent change of seed. I am a great 
believer in this being the best course to adopt 
as a means of combating curl, and shall again 
procure fresh stock from a Scotch grower for 
next season’s planting. The wet weather 
hindered the lifting, and, in fact, caused a 
considerable delay, consequently a good many 
diseased tubers were found among the late 
varieties ; but losses from this cause since lue 
tubers were stored have been nothing to spenk 
of. Could the lifting have been done with 
the usual expedition, the losses from disease 
would, doubtless, have been considerably 
less. 

The total yield, compared with that of the 
previous year, is under average, the greatest 
falling-off being iu respect to those two well- 
known and good-cropping sorts, Up-to-Date 
and Scottish Triumph. Windsor Castle was 
not up to the average, yet the crop was a more 
bountiful one than was the ease with the two 
sorts previously named. Factor on heavy 
ground was more than the average crop, but 
on a black and lighter'g&il it was ablut on a 
par w ith Windsor CiLtle^ 4 fl^have 

decided to discard nltogellrtT' ihe^fylcPbcing 


poorer than ever this year. That old variety, 
the Red-skinned Flourball, was a full crop, 
and but few of the tubers diseased, know- 
drop and Epicure, of which sorts I grow- large 
breadths, gave me a splendid return of well 
developed tubers, and they kept up the supply 
for a long time. A Potato I am very partial 
to is Mvatt’s Prolific Ashleaf, but I am sorry 
to say the crop was a very unsatisfactory one. 
I consider the quality of this variety hard to 
beat for a yellow-fleshed sort, and I care for 
no other for eating while it is to bo had. 
Sharpe’s Victor and Ninetyfold, on the con¬ 
trary, were all one could wish in point of 
yield, and the first-named in regard to quality 
also. Ninetyfold is, of course, only second- 
rate in this respect, but the tubers attain a 
large size in quick time, and it is, therefore, 
useful for general household purposes early in 
the season. Some new sorts under number, 
which have been on trial, are most promising, 
one in particular yielding an enormous crop, 
and quite free from disease. One sent me last 
year, which proved very satisfactory, has 
proved equally, if not more so, this 6ea»son; 
but of these more cannot be said now, as they 
will, doubtless, be heard of again in the 
future. G. P. K. 


SEAKALE. 

I could wish it were possible to induce all 
who garden, and especially those who grow 
vegetables, to regard Seakale less as a luxury, 
and more as a good, hardv, easily-grown, and 
very productive vegetable food. Because 
seen in shops during the winter offered at 
rather high prices, the belief seems to prevail 
that it is a luxury only for the rich, and not a 
vegetable for all. Yet I will venture to assert 
that, whether judged by its market value when 
well grown and blanched, or whether con¬ 
sumed as food at home, a breadth of good 
Seakale roots will be found to be as profitable, 
and in many respects far more so, than is the 
average of vegetables. If a rod area ol 
ground be planted with root cuttings in rows, 
20 inches apart, and the plants 12 inches 
apart in the rows, some 160 roots can ulti¬ 
mately be obtained, and, as good, blanched 
heads are worth at the very least from Cd. to 
Is. per dozen, it is obvious the market value 
alone is considerable. But, looked at from 
the domestic food value alone, there is first 
the fact that good Seakale may be blanched 
with comparative case by anyone, having; 
strong roots from January onwards, whe r - 
other vegetable products are scarce. The 
one rod of produce alone should furnish 
ample material for any ordinary family from 
twelve to fifteen meals. Seakale roots, when 
well grown, do not restrict their produce to 
crowns only. They also create the means 
for producing further crops in the shape of 
root-cuttings, without ccet. That, again, is 
a matter of importance, as no outlay for roots 
or seeds in required. 

Then there is a further product in the 
shape of ground fitted to carry without other 
manuring a second and diverse crop. Of 
course, it is of little use in gardens or else¬ 
where to look for fine leaf-growth and root- 
crowns from Seakale where the ground is not 
deeply worked and well manured. But that 
in good gardening should be done for all 
crops, and especially for those who have to 
make their growth during the summer 
months. After Seakale may come Potatoes, 
Peas, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, or Beans; and 
with soil so manured and cultivated, good 
second crops would certainly result. 

Where there is a house ceilnr, the tempera¬ 
ture of which is usually fairly high, it is easy, 
by making up soil beds in dark corners or in 
boxes 15 inches deep, to put in roots thickly 
at intervals through the winter, and, by keep¬ 
ing them very close, covered with but even 
newspapers, to get good, stout, well-blanched 
heads. When a start is made with Seakale, 
it is wisest, if no root cuttings are obtainable, 
to purchase seed and sow that on deep, well- 
manured ground, in shallow’ drills, 20 inches 
apart, thinning out the young plants to 
12 inches apart in the rows. In that way, 
and with occasional sprinklings of salt or 
nitrate of soda, and the free use of the hoe, 
good, stout growth and roots result. These, 
lifted in the winter and hard-trimmed, give 
plenty of root-cuttings, and thus a permanent 
stock is secured. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trenching clay subsoil.—1 have a small allot¬ 
ment, hut, unfortunately, the soil is very shallow. 
There are about. 14 inches or 15 inches of fairly good 
soil, then 4 inches of hard clay, and then nothing but 
gravel (stones and sand). I have started this year 
taking off the top spit, and breaking up the clay, 
adding manure, as the ground gets so dry in the sum¬ 
mer, and things dry up. 1 am told that I shall make 
it worse than ever breaking up these few inches of 
clay, as every drop of water will drain through into 
the gravel, whereas the clay used to retain the 
moisture. I have stopped, pending your reply, and 
shall be glad of any advice.—E ssex. 

[You need not fear that your crops will 
suffer from drought because you break up and 
well pulverise the clay stratum below your 
surface-soil. Not only*break it up, but work 
into it some well-decayed stable manure, and 
if vou can get it, mix with it a couple of 
inches thickness of road or street sweepings. 
By breaking up this hard bottom, and especi¬ 
ally manuring it, you encourage the crop 
roots to go deeper, ‘and in so doing they find 
a cool soil and moisture, whilst the surface 
soil is dried up. Still further, by what is 
called capillary attraction, and that your 
alarmist friends do not understand, the sun’s 
warmth ie enabled, because that clay stratum 
is broken up, to draw moisture from the 
low er stratum, and thus keep the roots active. 
But when the summer-heat comes, keep the 
hoe constantly in use between the crops, as 
that prevents the moisture escaping.] 

Forced Rhubarb, — Amateur gardeners 
ought to cultivate Rhubarb much more 
largely than they usually do, for anyone who 
has a greenhouse, or even a warm shed, or 
cellar, can grow enough for his own use at 
very little cost from Christmas until the 
outdoor crop is ready. Unlike many other 
crops, the forced Rhubarb is of better quality 
than that which is grown in the open air. 
The only thing necessary is to plant out iu 
early spring a good bed of young Rhubarb 
plants, of the early dark crimson-stemmed 
sort, and let the plants grow freely all the 
summer without pulling any of the stalks. 
They will then have fine large crowns, ready 
to burst into growth by the end of November, 
when a few should be carefully lifted with the 
roots entire, aud placed under the stages of 
the greenhouse, covering with some fine, rich 
soil. After giving a good soaking of water, 
place some mats, or sacks, over them, to ex¬ 
clude the light and air. In a very short time 
growth will start, and from a few strong 
crowns enough may be pulled for any private 
family. By putting in a few fresh crowns at 
intervals of three weeks, a succession may be 
kept up as long as it will be required. After 
the old crowns get exhausted the best plan 
is to throw them away. Early Albert and 
Linnaeus are specially good sorts for forcing, 
for when partially blanched the stalks assume 
a lovely pink colour, and are of the finest 
quality.—GoaroKT. 

Some good Peas. —Presently gardeners of 
all classes will be preparing their seed lists 
for the ensuing season, and very many like 
to vary their selections from year to year; 
perhaps not always wisely, but, still, with 
a desire to see whether other varieties may 
be better than those habitually grown. Gener¬ 
ally most favour is shown to Peas of medium 
height, 3 feet to 8£ feet, as these best suit 
average soil, and give fine crops under ordi¬ 
nary culture. More Pea-crops in gardens are 
spoiled by far too thick sowing than by any 
other cause. Still, all who grow Peas should 
remember that not only do the plants need 
ample space, but the roots need ample mot 
room, and something in the way of a dressing 
of good manure to feed upon. When these 
things are furnished, the getting of good Pea- 
crops from good varieties is quite easy. A 
good half-dozen of medium height Peas are 
Early Giant, Senator, Centenary, Super¬ 
lative, Autocrat, and Gladstone. The two 
last are our very best late Peas, but want 
deeply trenched, well-manured soil, quite 
thin sowing, and occasional liberal soakings 
of water. —D. 


ndex to Volume XXIX. -The binding covers 
ice Is. Cd. each, post free, 1?. 9d.) and Index (3d . 
t free, ajd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
may he had of all newsagent*, or of the lnb- 
er post free, for 2s. The present volume will be 
tight to a close December 31st next, and the Index 
I binding eases for the present year will be ready 
ew weeks later. 
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PLANTS ANn PI au/cdc '^ftvery. When an old plant falls into ill 
rUHI1 1 ° MniL# FLOWERS, health, it is (as with Nature’s scheme in 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE LAYIAS 


Although old garden annuals do not appear 
to be made so much of as might be supposed, 
considering their very showy flowers, free 
habit, and usefulness during the summer 
and early months. Some of the species, 
for instance, L. platyglossa and L. Uoug- 
lasi, are better known under the old 
name of Callichroa, but later intro¬ 
ductions, such as glandulosa, hetero- 
tricha, elegans, and others, are much showier, 
with a dwarfer and neater habit of growth, 
and altogether better adapted for the flower 
garden. These are the kinds of annuals that 
always show beast in large groups. When 
sown in small patches ancl allowed to grow r up , 


general) much more difficult to revive than 
in the case of a young one. The only thing 
you can do is to turn it out of the pot and 
ascertain the condition of the roots ; then, 
if they are in a bad state, all decayed portions 
must be cut away, and the plant re-potted. 
For this purpose it is very essential that the 
pot be quite clean, and effectually drained. 
A suitable compost may be formed of one 
part each of loam and leaf-mould, or peat, 
with nearly half a part of silver sand. After 
re potting, the plant should be put into a 
warm house—that is to 6ay, where the tem¬ 
perature ranges from 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
and, if possible, a little bottom-lieat should 
be given it. Watering must be very care¬ 
fully done till the roots resume their normal 
activity. If, on turning the plant out of 
its pot, you find the roots in good condition, 
we can only suggest that the plant may be 
suffering from frost or exposure to cold 



Layia elegans. 


too closely together, they look weedy, are 
always lying down, and never flower so well 
as when each plant is given plenty of space 
to develop its branches as well as its roots. 
It is more satisfactory in every way to 6ee a 
well-grown specimen than a weakly straggling 
one with few, and usually badly-coloured, 
flowers. Give plenty of light and air to all 
the annuals, feed them well, and you will be 
well repaid for your trouble. The Layias are 
very suitable for cutting, lasting as they do 
for a considerable time in good condition. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Indiarubber-plant failing (A.).— It is 
quite impossible to determine the cause of 
the Iudiarubber-plant falling into ill-health 
by the examination of a partially-diseased im¬ 
mature leaf. From your note, however, we 
should say that the rooGsydrase fallen into a 
bad state, and it is vervl prokaAle 
plant has now gone beyomMliV reacb-NVV! 


draughts. In this case the ball of earth 
should simply be again dropped into the pot 
without disturbing the roots. If partially 
killed back, it will in time push out shoots 
from the healthy portion. No pruning should 
be done until it is seen how far the trouble 
extends. 

A good Fern for amateurs.— Among the 
many plants that amateurs delight to grow, 
Lhj| Maiden-hair, with its many varieties, is 
still the most popular, but where one suc¬ 
ceeds there are ninety-nine that fail to grow 
it well nil the year round. In taking 
notes of really good specimens of any exotic 
Fern that have been grown by amateurs 
nearly all the year round in the dwelling- 
house, I find that Asplenium biforme is one 
of the very best, for it is even more effective 
i during the winter than in the summer 
months. It is so easily increased, and is so 
useful, even in the tiny thumb-pots, that, 
whether for table decoration or for large 
vases, it is equally effective,—J, Q, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS LATE IN 
FLOWERING. 

It has been the experience of many private 
and trade growers that the mid-season 
Chrysanthemums have been late Fn develop¬ 
ment; indeed, it has been remarked that 
flowers have had to be cut in an undeveloped 
state. No doubt the reason for this tardi¬ 
ness to open is given in the note by “Gos¬ 
port” (page 546)—namely, the protracted 
heat and drought of June, July, and August. 
One would almost have expected that the 
abnormally mild weather experienced this 
autumn would have hastened the blooming. 
True, the same experience has not been noted 
in respect to the opening of large exhibition 
blooms. It may, therefore, be asked why 
should the season have such variable in¬ 
fluences as affecting the plants in question? 
It can only be inferred that the different 
treatment required for the bush-grown and 
specimen plants accounts for this. It is 
well known that to produce the large speci¬ 
men blooms, a concentration of vital force, 
directed on a much smaller area of leaf 
and stem, is necessary. It would be highly 
interesting if some other readers would give 
their experience. There may be some ad¬ 
vantage if the late winter varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are similarly late, as there 
is always a high value placed on the latest 
of these flowers, especially in the private 
garden. West Wilts. 

BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This has been one of the best seasons for 
border or early-flowering Chrysanthemums I 
ever remember, as they have yielded an 
abundance of their showy blossoms in succes¬ 
sion from the end of August up to November 
10 th, when frost put an end to the display. 
This, I think, is quite a record. The decora¬ 
tive value and usefulness of those early- 
blooming varieties are beyond question, and 
each year finds their cultivation on the in¬ 
crease. This season they have been more 
appreciated than ever, as they served to 
lengthen the outdoor floral display very con¬ 
siderably. As a rule, there is not much to 
be seen in the way of flowers in the borders 
after the Michaelmas Daisies are over, but 
this year a good few varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which in nine cases out of ten fall vic¬ 
tims to frost before their blossoms are pro¬ 
perly expanded, have flowered to perfection, 
and made a brave show. 

To have them flower in succession over such 
a long period necessitates the growing of a 
good few varieties, and, to make the display 
as imposing as possible, it is a good plan to 
have them all together in a border. I de¬ 
vote two long borders to them each year, the 
one for effect only, and the other for sup¬ 
plying cut bloom. The cuttings are taken 
as soon as they can be had in the autumn, and 
wintered in a cold frame. In March they are 
planted out about 9 inches apart in a cold 
pit, and finally planted out at the end of 
April or early in May, according to the sea¬ 
son. If cuttings of any particular variety 
cannot be had in the autumn, the 6tools are 
placed in slight warmth in February, and tho 
cuttings taken and struck in March. To 
make doubly sure of having sufficient stock 
for planting, the old stools nre lifted and laid 
in by the heels close together, in a, cold pit, 
and covered with leaf-mould, where they 
winter without further trouble. If not 
wanted, they are thrown away, while, on tho 
other hand, they can either be split up or uti¬ 
lised for propagating in the event of the cut¬ 
tings not striking well. 

With regard to the order of planting tho 
borders, the Pompon varieties occupy the 
front part; the Japanese sorts come next in 
the order of their flowering, consequently the 
back portion of the borders is filled with the 
late-blooming varieties, where they get what¬ 
ever protection is afforded by a brick wall. 
The last-named varieties are not stopped 
after being planted out, but all others are 
stopped once, otherwise thej would flower too 
early with me. Of Pompons, I find White and 
Pink St. Crouts, Leeds, Flora, F. Pile, Mr. 
Selby, Bronze- Pet, Alrie“ Butcher, and 
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Piercy’s Seedling most useful for my purpose, 
and they form beautiful little bushes and 
flower most profusely. Among the Japanese 
sorts, Holmes’s White, Marie Masse, and its 
orange variety, Ralph Curtis, Horace Martin, 
Lillie, Gladiator, Dora Blick, Rabbie Burns, 
Mme. Desgrange, Mrs. Hawkins, and Ivy 
Stark are used to fill the portion of the bor¬ 
ders immediately behind the Pompons. Then 
Ryecroft Glory, Crimson Queen, Orange 
Child, Mrs. Marshall, Nina Blick, Nina Wil¬ 
liams, Harvest Home, Goacher’s Crimson, 
Pride of Keston, and Parisiana como next. 
Through the kindness of a friend, I was also 
able to include among the latter several 
plants of La Pactole, which proved a great 
success, its beautiful, incurving flowers, which 
are of a bronzy-yellow' colour, being much 
admired. The plant forms a regular bush, 
and flowers with great freedom. The back 
portions are filled with W. Stevens, Rayon 
d’Or, W. Kennedy, O. J. Quintus, White 
Quintus, October Yellow', and Crimson Pride. 

This season I gave Caprice de Printemps a 
trial, and, thanks to the beautiful autumn 
weather experienced, it was a great success. 
Of course, it is only when the autumn is 
fine and warm that the last eight named sorts 
are likely to succeed outdoors; but all of the 
others may be depended on to do so, and well 
repay one by the great quantities of flowers 
they afford either for cutting or to create a 
special effect in the garden. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Money Maker. -Te this suit¬ 
able for growing in the open ground, then lifting and 
replanting in beds under glass?—J. F. 

[Although we have not seen this variety 
grown in this fashion, we are quite satisfied 
that the plants would come through the 
ordeal very well, and yield a fine crop of blos¬ 
som if treated w ith care. Disbudded to about 
a dozen to eighteen blooms, Moneymaker is n 
beautiful plant. We have just thrown away 
a few blooms that have been in water for 
three weeks, and during the whole of this 
period they have been in the living room.— 
E. G.] 

Stopping Chrysanthemums. —I have just read 
your very able and interesting review of the Chrys¬ 
anthemums shown at the Crystal Palace, and as I 
want a fresh lot have decided to grow those men¬ 
tioned therein. Will you kindly give me the date for 
.stopping all these varieties, ns it is very disappoint¬ 
ing to waste a season’s work through want of a little 
knowledge on this most important point?—J. F. 

[It is rather early to give you dates at the 
present time. Later on, in sufficient time 
for yourself and other readers to benefit by 
the advice, we will see the necessary informa¬ 
tion is forthcoming. Wo can quite under¬ 
stand your anxiety to be in possession of such 
valuable information, but there is no advan¬ 
tage in publishing it thus early.] 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Caterer —When first 
distributed, this Anemone-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themum was classified as a large-flowered 
Anemone. Subsequently, however, if my 
memory serves me rightly, the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society transferred it to its proper section— 
viz., the Japanese Anemones, because of its 
free and pretty tasselled form. As represent¬ 
ing the better Anemone-flowered kinds, the 
variety under notice is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of the whole series. The plant is free- 
flowering, bearing dainty blossoms of pure 
white of exquisite form. Readers who have 
a partiality for really good decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemums should grow a few plants of this 
variety next season. It is a pleasing break¬ 
away from the ordinary Japanese kinds.— 
E. G. 

Chrysanthemum W. H. Lincoln.— This old 
kind is hard to beat. It is many years since 
it first made its appearance, but I know of 
no late blooming yellow that surpasses it. 
During the last half of Dec ember, and early 
in the year, it can be relied on. Its flower- 
si ems axe so strong that the blooms stand up 
erect. For many years this was grown 
almost by everyone. When first sent out, I 
saw it at Cun ford Manor, Dorset, amongst 
hundreds of sorts. It may not be all that 
exhibitors of larue-*J> looms maj wish, but 
many kinds suitable fofc ihc^kifu-board are 
worthless from aVleJbVafive nfcrltVf view. I 
have four large plants in 9Wli pots, three 


plants in a pot. These will be grand abofl^ 
Christmas, When in the West, my stock 
was infested with rust, which so weakened 
the plants that I had to destroy them. When 
I came here (West Surrey) last spring, my 
cuttings came from plants that had been in 
the open ground for two or three years. 
Another kind equally good, although bloom¬ 
ing early, is Source d’Or. I notice this is 
grown extensively by the market men. I 
prefer this to any other of the same season. 
This type is far better than the big mop¬ 
headed show kinds.—J. C. F. C. 

Dinner-table decorations of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at the Crystal Palace.— There were 
nearly thirty dinner-table decorations in the 
two classes provided at the show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society at the 
Crystal Palace, in November. One competi¬ 
tion, in which there were fifteen exhibits, was 
for a dinner-table decoration made up of 
bronze and yellow flowers. The effect of 
these two colours, together with autumn- 
tinted foliage, was very good, and proved 
that Chrysanthemums of these colours were 
the best under artificial light. We were 
pleased to see the low-dressed tables, which 
enabled the guests to see and converse with 
one another without anything unduly tall in¬ 
tervening. Wc arc having a surfeit of the 
“rustic” devices, which, at the best, are 
very artificial, and few of the decorators 
succeed in covering up the metal tubes that 
are so apparent. Why cannot small bowls 
and clean glasses of a more suitable size be 
used instead of so much of this “rustic” 
metal-ware? The exhibitors, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, appear to copy one another, and 
follow a fashion set ten to fifteen years ago. 
The other class was for a dinner-table decora¬ 
tion of anv other colour than bronze and 
yellow. Pink and white were the colours 
chiefly used. The first prize was given to a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement of large, 
pink blooms, dumped down on short stems.— 
C. A. H._ 

ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT OF DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE. 

I will be very much obliccd if you will kindly in¬ 
form me if Dendrobium nobile should be kept wet or 
dry during the winter, and if it will live in a cool 
conservatory?—G ladys. 

[Your plants of this well-known Orchid, 
which have completed their season’s growth, 
the last leaf on the top of each pseudo-bulb 
having expanded, should be taken from the 
house in which they have been growing and 
stood in a much cooler structure, where they 
may be fully exposed to all light and sunshine, 
and where "the atmosphere is drier and less 
close. No better place can be selected than 
a vinery, Peach-house, or cool conservatory, 
taking care to select a position where they will 
be free from draught or cold winds. The 
object of removal to cooler quarters is that 
the change may ripen the current season’s 
growths, and prevent the plants starting again 
into growth, which, if not checked, would pre¬ 
vent the plants producing their full com¬ 
plement of flowers. After removal to the 
resting-house, care should bo exercised in 
watering the plants; in fact, everything ap¬ 
pertaining to the drying and resting of these 
plants must be gradual. If the usual supplies 
of water were cut off too quickly, the plant 
is likely to receive such a check as to produce 
premature growths, which would consider¬ 
ably reduce both the quality and quantity of 
the"blooms. It should be borne in mind that 
to retain a vigorous constitution in the plants 
it is necessary that they should make but one 
set of growths annually, and that th&e 
growths should be thoroughly ripened. When 
the plants are fully exposed to all the light 
and air possible, the compost on the surface 
dries up very quickly when underneath it 
may be quite damp, and if the roots are kept 
in "a constantly saturated condition they will 
decay. Carefully examine every plant day by 
day, and immediately any signs of the bulbs 
shrivelling are detected, afford them a mode¬ 
rate watering; but they must receive no more 
until the whole compost, has become 
thoroughly dry. While the plants are at rest, 
,3 night temperature of aboyf 45 dogs, to 


50 degs will suit them, but with those figures 
the atmosphere of the house should be quite 
dry. In due time, if properly ripened, the 
flower-buds will appear at the nodes of the 
pseudo-bulbs; but it w ill not be advisable to 
alter the treatment until the buds are about 
half-developed, when the plants may bo re¬ 
moved to a house where there are a few 
degrees more warmth—say, about 55 degs. 
at night, with a rise of 5 degs. to 10 degs. in 
the daytime. When arranging the plants, 
keep them well elevated to the roof-glass of 
the house, where plenty of light and sunshine 
can reach them, so that when the flowers 
open, the colours will be rich and bright, and 
of good form and substance. Continue to 
water as previously advised, and if on warm, 
sunny days a slight spraying overhead with 
soft tepid water be judiciously afforded, it 
will tend to the free expansion of the flowers, 
and at the same time dislodge insect pests, 
wliioh frequently attack them.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Snails eating Orchids.— I have a stove with 
Orchids and flne-foliuged plants in it. There is a lot 
of gravel on the stages, but snails keep eating the 
young shoots and stems. I have examined all the 
pots several times during the past six months, and 
caught a lot. Could you suggest an easier remedy?— 
A. Gardner. 

[To effectually eradicate these small snails 
close watchfulness is necessary at all times, 
but there is not the slightest difficulty in 
finding them out and destroying them. To 
get at this enemy hand-picking must be re¬ 
sorted to, and no time or trouble should be 
spared to effect a complete riddance of 
them. During the day they conceal them¬ 
selves under the gravel in damp places, also 
under the stages, or sometimes in or under 
the pots. Very good traps to catch them are 
fresh leaves of a Lettuce, or any of the Cab¬ 
bage tribe. Small, shallow pans or saucers 
filled with dry bran, slices of Potato or 
Carrot, are also useful baits. The Potatoes 
should be hollowed out in the centre, and be 
placed on the stages, pots, etc. During the 
evening, with the aid of a good lantern, 
these traps should be carefully examined, and 
a large number of the snails may be easily 
captured. It is of little use to expect to 
keep these 6nails in check merely by seeking 
for them a few times in six months. They 
multiply 60 quickly that unless more than 
usual vigilance i6 maintained they will con¬ 
tinue to cause trouble, and a great deal of 
irreparable damage will soon be done to the 
plants.] 

Tomtits and Pears.— The tomtit, from the 
experience of “W. S.,” in Gardening, 
November 21st (p. 52), shows itself in a very 
unfavourable light, and 6urely an unusual 
one. The amount of flesh eaten would prob¬ 
ably not have been begrudged had it been 
taken from one or two Pears, since the part 
the birds have probably taken in the produc¬ 
tion of these, saving them from what has been 
called “Nature’s favourite production ” (in¬ 
sects), has been considerable. Following the 
article. “G. W. S.,” I see appeals for help 
from “Caterpillars on Peach-trees” and “In¬ 
sects eating Apple leaves,” and I have read 
lately that the Kent Fruit-Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion this year, having regard to the fearful 
ravages of caterpillars, are impressing upon 
fruit-growers the necessity for stopping the 
wanton destruction of birds. It is felt gener¬ 
ally, I believe, that a knowledge of what birds 
eat. all the year round and in different locali¬ 
ties is needed, and perhaps “W. S.” could 
give information for his neighbourhood. A 
most interesting account from a German land¬ 
owner of how his woods were untouched by an 
insect that ravaged all the country round 
within a quarter of a mile of his estate, can 
be read in a book entitled “How to Attract 
and Protect Wild Birds,” published by 
Witherby and Co., price Is. 6d. Fruit on 
the estate, where tits and other birds were 
freely encouraged, was said to be abundant, 
whilst the rest of the neighbourhood suffered 
from insect ravages.—L. R. T. 

[See a review of the above book in our 
issue of November §8th, p. 561. —Ed.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS GROWING NATURALLY. 

I HAVE never had the pleasure of seeing the 
large Clematises in their own country, where 
one might get an idea of the natural habits 
of the plants, but I am inclined to think 
that part of our failures with Clematises 
arises from the fact that we have exposed 
them too much. I have noticed them keep¬ 
ing healthier among bushes and climbing up 
trees, and it may be that that is their natural 
way. The kind figured, which has done so 
admirably up a wild Pyrus, was not meant to 
go up the tree, I regret to say, but was planted 
near enough to it to catch hold itself, and 
lost summer it has been one of the prettiest 


Anemones, and he did so with satisfactory 
results; in fact, he said to me when they 
were in bloom last May, “I could not have 
believed there were such lovely colours 
amongst Anemones.” They will grow well in 
a light sandy soil, increasing on a warm 
border, and, what is of importance, the bulbs 
are not expensive. They need division occa¬ 
sionally, and if they do occupy the ground 
all the year round, when the foliage has died 
down one can sow in the beds seed of Mig¬ 
nonette, Shirley Poppy, and many other use¬ 
ful annuals.—' Townsman. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SPRING BEDDING. 
Although I advocate early planting, it is not 
ahvays convenient, nor is the ground always in 
a suitable condition just when one wishes to 


down from the stack, is more suitable than 
fresh manure. Whatever is used, the same 
should be well incorporated with the soil 
found in the beds by digging quite 12 inches 
deep, picking out any old roots of former 
plants or rubbish of any kind, when forking 
the bed over, after which it should be evenly 
raked over, and, if for Wallflowers or Daisies, 
better results will follow when the soil is 
made fairly firm previous to planting. This 
must not be done while in a wet state, neither 
ought the plants to be set out until the soil 
I is in a workable condition. There are many 
plants and bulbs suitable for a spring floral 
display, yet, a good deal of success depends 
upon how the plants arc arranged as to 
height, colour, etc. A bed carpeted with 
Myosotis and dot plants of the single yellow 



Clematis growing through an Apple-tree. 


things we have. It is a very pretty kind— 
Perle d’Azur, or something very near it—and 
the abandonment and grace of it trailing it¬ 
self up a tree aro beautiful. None of the 
branches withered, and no mishap came to it, 
and only a severe storm at the end of August 
spoiled the flowers. S. 


The Crown Anemones. —Those who have 
never grown the Crown Anemones can form 
any idea of the beauty a mass of them affords 
vvhen in bloom in the spring. Some of them 
possess colours particularly brilliant, others 
are of quieter tints, but ail contributing to 
a charming display. The double forms espe¬ 
cially are very handsome, and last for a con¬ 
siderable time in flower. Last autumn I sug¬ 
gested to a friend, \rfTo > Tor^’enrs hall njanted 
the beds on his lawiwmhj'^uira Hya¬ 
cinths, that he 6noul(i try ^ie Trown 


get the plants into position. Further, in 
some autumns—notably the present—many of 
the beds present such a cheerful appearance 
that we hesitate to pull them up until quite 
the end of October. Doubtless this is a late 
date for many parts of the country, but, pro¬ 
vided the weather remains fairly mild 
throughout November, the plants have time 
to get established in their fresh quarters be¬ 
fore frost hinders the formation of new roots. 

Respecting the preparation of the beds or 
borders, much depends on the nature of the 
soil; but as a rule, if the quarters w r ere 
enriched in May for the summer occupants, no 
manurial assistance ought now to be required, 
and the plants pass through the w’inter far 
better in ground so treated. Should it be 
deemed necessary to aid the plants, wraste 
soil from the potting 6hed, with a little fresh 
leaf-sojl, or, perhaps better still, loam cut 


Wallflower, or the groundwork composed of 
the double Arabia and dot plants of the dark 
Wallflower, usually meets w'ith general ap¬ 
proval. Again, what is prettier than a 
groundwork of purple Aubrietia, with a good 
yellow Tulip towering above, or Alyssum 
saxatile, with purple or claret Tulips, either 
of which will be found pleasing. Scarlet 
Tulips above Arabis or white Daisies are 
effective, and where Polyanthuses are a suc¬ 
cess, which is not the case on all soils, these 
may bo utilised in a similar manner, keeping 
to the one colour. There are, again, the 
Tufted Pansies, so useful for groundwork. 
All these dwarf subjects, unless in quite 6mall 
beds, require an over-mantle, if I may use the 
expression, of tall-growing Tulips, Daffodils, 
or Minila- material, so that flatness shall not 
mar the effect. Small conifers are used with 
a certain amount of success where large beds 
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have to be filled, but, as a flower-garden 
usually has more or less isolated specimens 
of these planted on the turf, they do not 
always lend themselves 60 well a6 flowering 
subjects do to the eye of the million. When 
Tulips or Hyacinths—in fact, most of the 
bulbs suitable for spring gardening—are 
planted alone, the beds lmvo a bare, cold 
appearance until growth appears in spring. 
In planting, the ground should be so covered 
as to allow for lo66cs during winter, and it is 
a good thing to reserve some plants of each 
variety used, in case hard weather kills a few. 
If mice attack the bulbs, set traps and catch 
them, as they quickly spoil a whole planta¬ 
tion., J. Mayne. 


SWEET VIOLETS. 

These are always welcome, no matter the 
time of year, and any extra attention paid 
during the early spring and summer months 
is seen towards September, when they begin 
to bloom in such a genial climate as the coun¬ 
ties of Devon and Cornwall afford. The 
severe drought during June and part of July 
was against the plants making much progress, 
yet red-spider, the worst of all enemies to 
Violets, did not appear to any great extent, 
the cold nights and heavy dews probably ac¬ 
counting for this. Usually we are able to 
pluck a few bunches quite early in August, 
but this season it was quite six weeks later 
ere we could get a decent bunch, and now, the 
second week in OcLober, the double varieties 
are in abundance, with a fair sprinkling of 
singles. Having more than we required, we 
sent six dozen bunches to Covent Garden, 
and the returns were so good, averaging 3£d. 
to 4d. per bunch of 36 blooms, that another 
consignment has been forwarded to-day, Oc¬ 
tober 12th. The plants made rapid progress 
throughout the month of September, the 
heavy rainfall suiting their requirements, 
but now wc are transferring the bulk of the 
doubles to brick pits, so that the check given 
in transplanting will reduce the supply of 
flowers for two or three weeks, and we shall 
have to rely upon the single varieties, Prin¬ 
cess of Wales and La France, two of the best 
for outdoor cultivation. At this date we may 
expect frosty nights, which would naturally 
lessen the supply, but whilst the weather re¬ 
mains as now, the plants will go on blooming. 
We have given the double varieties another 
look over for runners, which have been 
removed with a knife, but the singles will bo 
allowed to grow at will, and many a good 
bloom will be gathered from these. Keep 
the surface soil stirred with the flat hoe now 
and again, frequent treading causing it to 
become hard. Devonian. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Lifting bulbs .—These arc a continued fource of 
trouble to me, and if they would do as well, and it 
were not so expensive, I would pull them all up 
directly after blooming and throw them away; but, 
as I use a large quantity, I cannot afford to do so. 
and, moreover, I hear that Daffodils, if no others, 
are better left undisturbed. If left in the ground, it 
cannot be dug, etc., as 1 would like it, without dis¬ 
turbing and injuring the bulbs; and, moreover, in 
some parts of my garden they take so long to die 
down (it was August this year) that they look so un¬ 
tidy, and I am told they should not be cut down until 
they do die down. If all were lifted ns soon as tlie 
bloom is over (Daffodils, Crocuses, Chionodoxa, Sciila, 
Anemones, Tulips, etc.)., and laid out to dry until 
the green had withered, and then put awny for re¬ 
planting, would they do as well—I speak only, of 
course, of the good-sized bulbs—as if left in the 
ground to die down and then lifted? With regard to 
Tulips, I have found them do pretty well the second 
year, but have not tried it with the others, and it is 
the Daffodils in particular that take so long to die 
away. My idea of leaving these and Crocuses, 
Chionodoxas, etc , undisturbed was that they might 
multiply, and this is not possible if they are lifted 
annually. I do not want the trouble of lifting and 
heeling in elsewhere until they die down, if it can be 
avoided.—F. C. 13. 

[We are presuming from your letter that 
you employ the bulbs in conjunction with 
other plants in the flower garden, and that 
the bulbs are to some extent in the way. 
Some of those you mention, the Crocuses, 
Anemones, and Chionodoxas. could well be 
lifted soon after flowering, and heeled in else¬ 
where ; and in a month after flowering a simi¬ 
lar mode of treatment would do for the 
Tulips. The Daffodils, however, if good re¬ 
sults are to follow, musJrT** allowed to ihature, 
and eadv July woulcli s of 

these. Many sorts of rorrci&si hav^Seen late 


in maturing this year, owing to the erratic 
nature of the season ; but there is not much 
virtue in the foliage 60 late as August. If 
your Daffodils are in borders, there is no 
occasion to dig near them ; and by marking 
the positions of the bulbs with a stick, the 
things would be safe enough. Many Daffo¬ 
dils are best if left undisturbed for two or 
three years, and by planting the bulbs thinly 
at eight inches deep, the light moving of the 
surface soil would not affect them. This 
deep planting is very helpful where the bulbs 
occupy beds or borders where summer bed¬ 
ding is done. The work cannot be done now, 
however, unless your bulbs are still in the 
dry state. Had you told us how the beds are 
occupied after the bulbs are over we might 
have offered a few suggestions.] 

The Madonna Lily failing. — I am rending you 
a Lilium candid urn bulb, and would be glad of your 
opinion as to why it is not thriving. I have had a 
glorious bed of these Lilies until two years ago, when 
they began to deteriorate, and last summer they did 
not have a single bloom, and on digging them up 1 
find they have formed hardly any roots. Can you 
account for this? It is not as if they had received 
any different treat ment—they are In the same bed as 
before and are not treated in any new way.—(MRS.) 
M. Hay. 

[With a stiff clay soil you had better first 
take out the soil to a depth of 2£ feet, and 
put in a depth of 6 inches of brickbats. Then 
prepare a mixture of leaf-mould, road-grit, 
and loam of about equal parts, to which has 
been added a fourth part of light manure, 
and, having covered the drainage with litter, 
insert the 6oil as prepared. In growing Lilies 
it is not so much a question of locality as of 
making things agreeable for the bulbs. 
With a prepared bed of soil, as above, you 
might plant 6uch as L. candidum, L. testa- 
eeum, L. Hansoni, L. speciosura, in a large 
number of varieties, L. tigrinum, in variety, 
and many others. If you are unable to im¬ 
prove the soil, as suggested, other than by 
adding the leaf-mould, the four first-named 
will be best. It is better, we think, to pro¬ 
perly prepare the bed at the start, as the 
extra cost is not great, and it saves many dis¬ 
appointments in the end, and much loss of 
time into the bargain. Had you given the 
sizc^f the bed, we could have told you how 
maw bulbs would have been required. The 
first-named should be planted quite shallow. 
The others may be set at about 6 inches deep.] 

Roof for summer-house. Could you or any of 

your readers recommend a cheap and ornamental 
roofing for lean-to summer-house? The front eleva¬ 
tion is 7 feet 6 inches, back 13 feet, span 12 feet, 
open to the south and east, with brick niers 18 inches 
by 14 inches; space of 5 feet fi inches between each. 
A pole to carry creeper runs round at a height of 
6 feet 0 inches. Would any picturesque foreign 
method be suitable?—N orth Oxo.n. 

[The best roof for a summer-house is not 
combustible things like straw, Reeds, or 
Heather, but the old-fashioned 6hingle-roof 
of Oak or Larch, or, better still, if you are, 
as we think, in a stone district, the stone 
roofing which is usual in your region. That, 
moss-covercd, is the prettiest and most en¬ 
during of all roofs for the purpose, and there 
are some pretty examples of it in Oxford¬ 
shire and near counties.—E d.] 

Growing Liliums. — Having a Joad of good old 
leaf-mould, I want to make a circular bed in a 
sheltered, but not shaded, part of my garden, in 
which to grow Liliums. Can you inform me what 
sorts would thrive in this climate and in the leaf- 
mould? The natural soil is clay, and stiff, but 1 
should take it out to make room for the good leaf- 
mould. I want you to recommend me Liliums that 
would grow fairly high and be useful for cutting?— 
REV. U. N. GRESLEY, Derby. 

[We can only surmise that the plants have 
been attacked by the fungus which is so de¬ 
trimental to this particular species, and that 
the present condition of the bulbs is due 
thereto. An attack of the fungus early in 
the season would rob the plant of its chances 
of forming a new bulb that season ; and upon 
the accomplishment of this the succeeding 
year's flowering would depend. A further 
attack of the disease in the ensuing years 
would, in the then weak condition of the 
plants, reduce the vitality of the bulbs to the 
very low state in which you find them to-day. 
If the whole of the bulbs are in the same root¬ 
less condition as those you send, and presum¬ 
ing they are still out of ground, you had 
better place them in a dry, nirv 6hed for a 
time, and then replant them in a sunny and 
warm spot in fresh soil without manure. 


Keep the bulbs rather near the surface when 
re planting. Having first cleaned the bulbs 
of all decayed material, place them in a bag 
with sulphur, and shake them about to well 
cover the bulbs. This occasionally checks 
any disease below ground. The chief cause 
of the disease, however, is atmospheric ; and 
with the spores of the fungus present, the 
spread is so rapid that little can be done to 
remedy the evil.] 

Exhibiting bunches of flowers. — I exhibited 
cut flowers last year, ami had Sweet Teas, Roses, and 
Stocks, hut only got a second prize; and 1 want to 
go one better this year, and also exhibit at a second 
show'. No. 1 schedule reads three bunches distinct 
kinds of flowers; date of show, July 8th. No. 2 
schedule reads six vases distinct kinds of flowers; 
date of show, July 23rd. What kinds do you suggest? 
No. 3. Do you consider it would he best, to have one 
variety only, or would mixed bunches be best?— 
Essex. 

[In flhowing in a class for three bunches of 
flowers, distinct kinds, Sweet Peas, Roses, 
and Stocks, you seem to have had three strong 
kinds, and if the flowers were good, and the 
bunches neatly arranged, could hardly have 
been, early in July, improved upon. As the 
schedule does not say "hardy flowers,” you 
could use Zonal or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Begonias, or similar 
flowers, or Snapdragons, Canterbury Bells, 
Giant Daisies, hardy annuals, or anything 
distinct, the flowers of which, when cut, 
would make a showy bunch. No doubt, the 
first prize-winner had brighter or better- 
arranged bunches than yours. These re¬ 
marks apply equally to a class for six bunches 
on July 23rd, but Roses may be partially over 
then. Erigeron 6peciosins, mauve, white 
Everlasting Peas, Blue Thistles, Monarda 
rlidyma, and Lychnis chalcedonica, hardy 
perennials, give fine, showy flowers. We 
prefer bunches all of one variety to represent 
a kind. Some judges may object to mixture 
of varieties to represent a kind.] 

The Hop. -Enclosed is a photograph, which 1 
thought might interest some of your readers. It 
shows a Hop-plant growing on the wire support of a 
telegraph-pole. The height is 39 feet. The plant 
is cut down each year, and makes the whole length in 
a season.—J ohn Ollf.y, 69, Saugley-ruad, Catfora, S.E. 

[Near the Chiswick Park Station, in the 
West of London, there is every year to l>e 
seen a Hop growing in the same way up a 
telephone-pole. This plant, however, we 
should say, makes more growth, as far as 
length is concerned, than the one you men¬ 
tion. We also have recollections of a Hop 
plant in the garden at Caskieben House, about 
eight miles from Aberdeen, that used to fes¬ 
toon a Larch pole to the height of over 
30 feet. The reduction of the photograph 
our correspondent sends was, unfortunately, 
too great for us to reproduce it with any 
satisfaction.] 

Re-planting and re-arranging flower¬ 
beds and borders. —In every garden where 
hardy-flowering plants arc grown there comes 
a time when it is found needful to re plant. 
Such work is best done in the autumn nr 
winter, when weather permits, and when 
once commenced should be continued, if pos¬ 
sible, until the whole is done. If it is not 
convenient to re plant the whole of a border 
at one time, then the work ought to be done 
in sections, as to permit borders of hardy 
plants to go for several years without atten¬ 
tion means that confusion ensues where some 
sort of order should be. Where, therefore, 
it is found best to plant afresh a portion at 
a time, the disturbed part ought to 
be thoroughly dug, and some manure incor¬ 
porated with it. I have always found that a 
border periodically turned over and manured 
pays for the trouble, as one gets finer 
flowers, besides imparting a tidier appear¬ 
ance to a place. Left alone it becomes wild, 
and conveys the idea that it is neglected. 
Often, too, in re-arranging a border, it is an 
advantage to change the plants about, trans¬ 
ferring them to different positions, thereby 
benefiting them, besides awakening fresh in¬ 
terest in those who visit the garden. —Towns¬ 
man. _____ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—A r «uc Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6(L 

“The English Flower Garden*’ may also b* 
had finely bound in t vole., halj vellum, *Us. net. Qf 
ill booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SACKED BEAN 

(Nelumbium). 

The Nelumbiums are unique among aquatic 
plants, and by reason of the 6ize of leaf and 
flower always command attention and excite 
admiration. Imagine a huge circular leaf, 
often as much as 2 feet across, of a bluish- 
silvery-green, centrally poised on tall cylin¬ 
drical stems, and, according to the strength 
of the plant, attaining to a height of from 
3 feet to 6 feet, above which the delicately- 
scented blossoms, often a foot in diameter, 
tower to a considerable height, and the 
reader may get an idea of a plant whose 
beauty must be seen to be realised. Unlike 
the majority of the aquatic tribe, both the 
leaves and the flowers of the Lotus rise to 
the height already named above the surface 


ing these plants is adopted at Gunnersbury 
House, Acton, where Mr. James Hudson 
(gardener to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild) 
grows the plants in large, circular half-tubs, 
which -can be moved from place to plaoe if 
desired. In winter in these gardens the 
choice collection grown receives the protec¬ 
tion of a greenhouse. The early spring is 
the best season for planting, so that the 
plants may start into growth at once. The 
rootstock should be well covered with soil to 
encourage a free root development. 

In the more-favoured parts of these islands 
the Nelumbiums may be tried in the open air 
in tnnks of artificially-heated water, and suf¬ 
ficiently deep so that the plants would be 
secure if thatched over in winter. When 
established, the plants grow very freely and 
produce their giant leaves at frequent inter¬ 
vals on the rapidly-extending root-stock. If 
it is desired to associate the Nelumbium 


ties, the flowers varying in colour from pure 
white to pink, pink and white, red, red and 
pink, and crimson, while there are white 
flowers with crimson flakes or feathers like 
the old-fashioned Tulips. Varieties with 
twin-flowers on each stalk are also known. 
Then there are varieties w'ith perfectly 
double flowers, others with semi-double and 
single flowers. Among the forms of N. epe- 
ciosum we may mention the following: — 

N. speciosum kermesinum, with large 
blooms of a clear rosy-pink, and of easy 
cultivation. 

N. speciosum roseum is the best of the 
deep-coloured Nelumbiums. The flowers are 
bright carmine rose, and very handsome. 
There is also a double-flowered variety of 
this. 

N. speciosum rubrum, with its double 
variety, and N. speciosum album grandi- 
florum, are others whose names are suffi¬ 
ciently descriptive. 

N. SPECIOSUM VAR SHIRO- 
man is a superb double- 
flowered variety. The flowers 
are of a creamy tone on firet 
opening, and eventually 
turns to pure white. It is 
one of the most handsome 
in flower, and the plant is 
free-flowering and robust. 

N. SPECIOSUM VAR. OSIRIS 
(illustrated) is another mag¬ 
nificent variety, with huge 
blossoms of a deep rosy-pink. 
A first-class certificate was 
given this variety by the 
Floral Committee of the 
R.H.S. on July 21st, 1908. 

N. PYOM^EUM ALBUM is, as 
the name implies, quite a 
dwarf in this giant race of 
aquatics, whose leaves are 
rarely more than \\ feet 
above the water’s surface. 
This fact, however, renders 
it exceedingly useful for 
growing in tubs or for other 
positions where the larger- 
growing sorts would be out 
of place. 

At the present time these 
remarkable subjects are only 
rarely seen, lienee the simple 
method of culture that ob¬ 
tains at Gunnersbury may in¬ 
duce others to grow' them. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


of the water, the handsome peltate leaves 
and flowers, strongly supported by their 
stems, affording a picture of which no other 
aquatic is capable. Of the character of leaf 
and flower the illustration herewith affords 
a good general idea, the handsomely-disposed 
petals, with the numerous stamens and the 
funnel-shaped receptacle or torus being seen 
to advantage. The fleshy root-stock is hori¬ 
zontally disposed, and some care is neces¬ 
sary when dealing with the plants to pre¬ 
vent injury to the growing point of the rhi¬ 
zome. The Nelumbium delights in the richest 
of soils, such as loam and well-decayed 
manure, so that the numerous white fibrous 
roots which are usually emitted from the 
under-surfaces of the rhizome may receive 
due support. The plant is deciduous, and 
takes a long season of rest, but in congenial 
surroundings is of quick growth, and where 
strong roots are avails will blusscln in 
the year of planting. iTlmipJt nt-^i. Jri ti^)t 
hardy. A very convenient*nfcthcd^tj gnftv- 


speciosum (var. Osiris). 


with Nvmphaeas or other aquatics, it 
should be given a compartment to itself, 
and be so fenced around that the root- 
stock is confined to its place. We do not 
suggest any such mixture, however; rather 
would we plant it alone, that its fullest 
worth may be realised. 

N. luteum, a native of the West Indies 
and the Southern United States, resembles N. 
speciosum in every point except colour, the 
flowers being, as the name indicates, sul¬ 
phur-yellow. It is the hardiest of the Nelum¬ 
biums, and under cultivation should be 
grown in tanks of heated water, or in tubs, 
or other receptacles where artificial heat 
may be afforded them. 

Nelumbium speciosum. —According to Sir 
J. Hooker, Nelumbium speciosum, the flowers 
of which are bright pink, is wild throughout 
India, extending as far to the north-west as 
Kashmir, while it is also a native of Persia, 
the Malay Islands. China. Japan, and tro¬ 
pical Australia. Thepe are numerous varie¬ 


Cyclamens.— Very bright 
are Cyclamens, blooming as 
they do in the dullest period 
of the year. Plants that have 
been removed into the house 
from frames need watching, 
particularly avoiding an 
over-heated atmosphere, as 
these 6howy flowering plants 
dislike extremes of tempera¬ 
ture. Sometimes, when they 
are grown for the first time, 
there is a disposition to hurry 
them into bloom, but to do 
so is generally at the expense 
of blossoms. The better plan is to bring them 
on gradually, taking care that they are 
freely ventilated, and that between each 
plant sufficient room is given. Nothing 
spoils Cyclamens more than crowding them. 
A shelf near the roof is a good place for 
them.— Townsman. 


Tufted Pansies in frames.- Sometimes through 
forgetfulness cuttings of Tufted Panties arc omitted 
to be taken in September and October, when they are 
plentiful; but in a mild autumn I have secured good 
cuttings ns late as November, and these have turned 
out as well as those secured earlier. It Is, therefore, 
none too late to get them into the frames at this 
distant date. The best compost for Pansies is one 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a good proportion of 
coarse sand or road-scrapings, dibbling them in firmly 
two or three inches apart. After they have once been 
planted in frames, coddling must be avoided, and 
for this reason care should be taken to admit air as 
much us possible—indeed, except in very severe 
weather, the lights need never be entirely closed, as 
nothin.: hinders their progret* so much as a stuffy 
atmosphere, which is sure to engender mildew.— 

To™ MA tlRBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ROSE3. 

ARRANGING NEW GARDEN FOR 
ROSES. 

I AM building a house (not. the modern square bay 
window style, but the old-fashioned house, with 
plenty of gables), aspect due south, getting sun from 
early morn to late at night on east-south-west. Of 
course, it will stand back about 30 feet to 45 feet. 

I thought of having nothing else but Roses in my 
garden of 100 yards by 50 yards. They are my 
favourite flower. Over the front gate I thought of 
erecting an arch. What lioees would you recommend 
there? Also I um erecting a greenhouse-, 20 feet by 
10 feet by 9 feet, which I intend growing Roses in. 
Will you give me a very select list, also treatment 
of soil, etc.? What Roses would you grow on the 
house? My soil 16 a heavy loam, with a clay sub¬ 
soil.—A lex. Grundy, Newton le-Willows. 

[Although your district may bo somewhat 
cold, there arc numbers of Roses that 
should flourish with you, especially the beau¬ 
tiful Hybrid Teas, that are now so popular. 
You do not say whether your garden is 
300 feet in depth or width. If the latter, 
you have an opportunity of erecting a small 
Rose temple in the centre, which could be 
covered with Rambler Roses, and also be uti¬ 
lised as an arbour. Around this, in narrow 
quarter circular beds, half - standards would 
look well. Due provision should be made 
for paths of not less than 3 feet in width. 
On each side of the arbour a circular bed 
should be marked out, surrounded by other 
beds of various designs, if you like, but the 
kind I have found most serviceable is what 
are known as parallelograms. These may be 
of any length, but a convenient width is about 
5£ feet, this allowing of tending the Roses 
without treading upon the soil. The Roses 
for these beds should be principally bushes, 
planted from 1$ feet to 2 feet apart each way, 
but a few half-standards look well inter¬ 
spersed down the centres of some of the 
beds. The circular beds on either side of 
Rose arbour should have a standard weeping 
Rose in the centre, or a pillar Rose, which¬ 
ever you prefer, and as edging to these beds 
you could not do better than use the charm¬ 
ing little Polyantha Roses. On the outskirts 
of the garden, a border could be allotted to 
some of the fragrant old-fashoned Roses, 
among w’hich are some beautiful varieties, 
and extremely hardy. I refer to the Hybrid 
Chinese, Gallica, Bourbon, Moss, and other 
groups. I should advise you to have the 
soil well trenched, and plenty of good farm¬ 
yard manure incorporated. If you are unable 
to plant before winter sets in, defer the work 
until February or March. You may even 
plant as late as April, but you would do well 
to procure the plants at once, and heel them 
in vvhere they would be safe against frost. 
Upon the arch which you purpose erecting 
over the front gate, a Dorothy Perkins or a 
Felicite Perpetuee would look well. 

Good climbers for your house would be 
Francois Crousse, Lady Waterlow, Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Duchesse d’Auersteedt, 
Mine. Alfred Carriere, etc. A good, fast- 
growing 6ort would be Hiawatha or Lady 
Gay. Some of the freer-growing of the dwarf 
Teas would do well under the windows and 
upon the lower w’alls, such sorts as Marie 
Van Houtte, corallina, etc., being ever- 
blooming and excellent for such a purpose. 
If you cared to introduce a few other subjects 
than Roses, I should recommend Pyracantha, 
Ceanothus, Escallonias, Pvrus japonica, Wis¬ 
taria, Berberis Darwini, Clematis, etc. 

As to the greenhouse you are building, 
seeing you desire to grow only Roses in it, 

1 would advise you to have a movable roof, 
and plant out the Roses rather than grow 
them in pots. The roof, being removable, 
would enable you to give the plants natural 
conditions during the summer months. If 
the soil is not good, you should get some nice, 
fibrous loam, as it is important to give the 
plants a good start. There should do from 

2 feet to 3 feet depth of good soil, and in this 
farmyard manure and £ inch bones may bo 
profitably mixed. If you do not mind the 
expense, pot-grown plants would be best to 
plant out, and those known as “extra-sized.” 
They are by far the best value, and would 
give you a nice crop of bloom this coming 
spring. Three or four standards would look 
well planted amoi/g th© -bushes* pp4 about 
three climbere pn Vuej lyK^ v ! \be roof 


should be kept free of climbers, for they 
shade the plants beneath too much. A dozen 
good sorts for the greenhouse would be: — 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Richmond, Antoine 
Rivoire, Lady Roberts, Bridesmaid, Perle 
des Jardins, Kaieerin Augusta Victoria, 
Liberty, Joseph Hill, Frau Karl DruschkI, 
Prince de Bulgarie, and Caroline Testout. 
For climbers I would recommend Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing Liberty, and 
Climbing Niphetos. 

As to varieties for outdoor culture, selec¬ 
tions have frequently been given in Garden¬ 
ing, and you can see these on reference to 
back numbers. Wherever practicable, plant 
the Roses one sort to a bed. It is much more 
profitable to have a number of a good sort 
rather than a large variety. —Rosa.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


possible to adopt the arrangement of one colour for 
each bed, though not necessarily all of the same 
variety. 1 do not want to plant any poor stuff, 
while, at the same time, I do not want to buy costly 
sorts merely because they are new. Would a 
standard or half-standard look well in the central bed, 
with dwarf Chinas, etc., around it? The situation is 
on the south slope of Wharfdale, and, though the 
aspect is north, the garden is open to the sun in sum¬ 
mer from the rising of the sun almost to its setting, 
and in winter and early spring from its rising until 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning. The soil is a 
good tenacious loam of a clayey nature, but with 
some sand in it—the native sandstone of the district. 
Of course, the Roses will be planted well, with some 
buried manure and some bone-meal, which the new 
roots can easily find. As the II.P.’s do not flower 
long, I suppose they could be mixed with the H.T.'s. 
so that all the beds would have more or less of bloom 
through the flowering season? Some of the beds are 
rather oddly shaped, but that is unavoidable; I have 
given pretty full measurements, and 1 do not wish to 
crowd the beds. The walks are well drained—covered 
with ground brick gravel and edged with stone in 
rough blocks—not large. I have numbered the beds, 
and 6hall be much obliged if I can have a list of 
Roses suitable for each.—D ion. 


Bose for cottage.— Can you tell me what climb¬ 
ing Rose—not red—to plant on the north side of a 
cottage in Berks? I should like something hardy to 
cover the wall quickly. I do not take possession till 
March 25th. Is that too late to plant?— Anon. 

[The north side of a cottage is by no means 
the best aspect for a climbing rose, but we 
think that Aimee Vibert, Gloire de Dijon, or 
Mdme. Berard would most likely succeed, and 
these are certainly among the hardiest of 
climbing Roses. The date you name is late 
for planting, and you would be well advised 
to defer the planting, or obtain plants and 
have them lifted, and laid in, so as to check 
growth a little till you are ready to plant. 
You might get a strong plant or plants in 
pots. This would, we think, be the best 
plan.] 

Pruning an old Niphetos.— A Niphetos Rose 
(climber), growing in an unheated greenhouse, has 
grown too tall. It is twelve years old, and has not 
flowered well for the last two years. What 1 think 
was the original stem has grown into a hard truuk. 
There are two strong canes growing from the base, 
and two a 6hort distance up. May I cut the hard 
central branch away to where the two strong canes 
are? If so, when?—D. K., Wickham. 

[We should hardly advise you to adopt the 
drastic pruning you propose. The better 
plan would be to take down the long growth 
and bring it into a horizontal position as 
much as possible. If it is too rigid for this 
you could cut halfway through the growth, 60 
that it was not entirely severed. By train¬ 
ing it in this manner the upward flow of sap 
is checked, and new growths are encouraged 
to break out near the base. After a time 
the old growth may be removed at the point 
where the bending takes place. The pre¬ 
sent would be a good time to give the plant 
a top-dressing of new soil, with which some 
steamed bone-meal is liberally mixed. 
Take away quite twelve inches of the old 
soil and replace with this mixture ; and we 
think you will find your plant will make 
good growths this coming season, if care¬ 
fully tended, and a copious watering given 
occasionally, alternated with some liquid 
manure.] 


Old P.ose-plants budded with other sorts.— 

I have some large, bushy Rose-trees (dwarf) growing 
in the garden, each with several shoots, and, as they 
were old varieties, I, Inst July, budded each shoot 
about 1 foot from the soil. Ought they to have been 
budded nearer the soil? Would the Rose-trees do 
better if dug up now and planted deeper, so that the 
hu<ls are near the soil? Must I cut down to where 
1 have budded next March? If they start growing 
below the buds, must 1 keep the shoots rubbed off? 
Any information will oblige, as It Is my first attempt 
at budding.—E. L. 


[It would have been better if you had 
budded the growths closer to the ground, but 
provided you keep all growths rubbed off 
that appear below the inserted buds, you 
will find that the new buds will start to grow 
next spring. Cut all growths away close up 
to the inserted buds. As the buds grow, 
provide for them some support, 6uch as a 
bamboo cane. This will only be needed the 
first season. Do not on any account dig up 
the plants. You can help them by digging 
in some good manure now, and we think you 
will find, if you concentrate the energies of 
the plant entirely to the inserted buds, that 
you will have some fine blossoms next sum¬ 
mer.] 

Roses for new Rose-garden.— As an old reader 
of vour paper I venture to enclose a sketch of a small 
proposed Rose-garden, and shall be much obliged f 
"Rosa" will give me a list of Il.P.’fl and H.T. a 
suitable for it? As tbcrc* arc nine beds, it might be 


[You could not do better than plant a stan¬ 
dard, or half-standard, Rose in the centre 
bed. A very good variety would be Gruss an 
Toplitz, unless you would prefer the droop¬ 
ing growth of a Dorothy Perkins. Beneath 
the standard some China or Monthly Roses 
would be effective. The new variety, Char¬ 
lotte Klemm, is very beautiful, but perhaps 
you would like equally as well Fabvier, for a 
scarlet, or Comtesse de Cavla for an orange- 
red. Beds No. 2, 3, 4, and 5 would be best 
planted with free-flowering sorts. As a rule, 
it is not advisable to plant Hybrid Perpetuals 
with the Hybrid Teas, but there are in the 
collection certain varieties that possess many 
points in common, 60 that all the sorts named 
below may be employed in your plantation. 
It is not advisable to crowd the plants, but, 
on the other hand, fairly close planting 
enables one to prune harder, with the result 
that a more beautiful display is obtained. 
The four beds, 2, 3, 4, 5, being of irregular 
shape, could be planted with the front row 
of a dwarf sort, then two sorts in the middle 
row, and two sorts in the back row. I have, 
therefore, named varieties that would be 
suitable. For bed No. 2, I would suggest 
salmon and orange colours : front row, Paul 
Lede ; middle, Joseph Hill, Mme. E. Boul- 
let; back, Edu Meyer, Betty ; Bod 3, pinks : 
front row, Konigin Carola ; middle, Killar- 
ney and Mrs. Sharman Crawford; back, 
Caroline Testout, Earl of Warwick ; Bed 4, 
front, Mrs. W. J. Grant; middle, Mme. 
J. Grolez, Lady Battersea; back, Mine. 
Marie Croibier, Pride of Waltham ; Bed 5, 
yellow; front, Le Progres; middle, Insti- 
tuteur Sirdey, Jenny Gillemot; back, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Pernet Ducher. For the four 
outer beds, I would suggest the following, and 
as they are of somewhat irregular shape, I 
have classed the sorts as dwarf, medium, and 
tall, presuming you would desire the 
strongest-growing sorts towards the back or 
the centre of the beds : For bed 6 I advise 
reds and crimsons: Dwarf, Liberty, Victor 
Hugo; medium, Richmond, General Mc¬ 
Arthur ; tall, Hugh Dickson, Ulrich Brun¬ 
ner; Bed 7, blush: Dwarf, Marjorie; 
medium. Pharisaer, La Tosca; tall, Clio, 
Margaret Dickson ; Bed 8, white: Dwarf, 
Mrs. D. McKee, Souv du President Carnot; 
medium, Prince do Bulgarie, Augustine Gui- 
nosseau ; tall, Frau Karl Druschki. Irene ; 
Bed 9, red : Dwarf, Louis Van Houtte, Ecar- 
late ; medium, Earl of Pembroke, George L. 
Paul; tall. Dr. Andry, Charles Lefebvre. 
When sending queries always write on one 
side of the paper only.— Rosa.] 

Rose Marie Van Houtte —In a recent issue 
of Gardening (November 14th), I see that 
“Rosa” speaks of a Marie Van Houtte Rose 
reaching a height of 7 feet to 8 feet, and I 
thought it might be interesting to him to hear 
that 1 have that Rose on the front of my 
house. It is 19 feet 6 inches high, and I 
am sure there were half a dozen, nests in it 
this year. It blooms most profusely, and is 
even now covered with buds and some Roses. 
It faces south. I do not have it pruned, but 
the old wood removed. It is an undoubted 
Marie Van Houtte, as I have several other 
plants of it identical with it. I live on the 
Clyde (Gareloch), where it is very mild, but 
damp.— (Mrs.) Maria Theresa Barge, 
Arnadah House, liowj-N.R. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —To make the beet use of 
such small things as Roman Hyacinths, Snow¬ 
drops, CrocUScS, Cyclamens, and early flower¬ 
ing Narcissi, there should be some means of 
elevating the pots to bring them more into 
notice. In some places this is met by employ¬ 
ing circular or half-circular stands on or in 
which the plants can bo thinly arranged, 
mixed with graceful foliage plants. For ihe 
latter purpose, the pretty Madeira Grass (Iso- 
lepifl gracilis) is useful. Tradescantias of 
several varieties are also suitable. Sedum 
carneum variegatum is very effective for this 
and basket work generally. Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas and Primula obconica are now coming 
into bloom. All can be used in a similar 
manner. When 6mall flowering plants are 
grouped on the borders, they are not so effec¬ 
tive, and the flowers suffer more from damp. 
Damp is the enemy w f e have to guard against 
now and onwards till the days begin to 
lengthen. Foggy days are bad for flowers, 
and should be kept out, at the same time 
using gentle fires to dry up damp. In damp 
or dull weather, no w r ater should be thrown 
about the house. A thirsty plant may, of 
course, have w'ater, or it will suffer. Every¬ 
thing in the nature of decay should be re¬ 
moved at sight, and nothing should be 
crowded. At this season Chrysanthemums 
are very often crowded together to make 
what is termed a good bank of bloom, and 
the damp settles in these crowded flowers, 
and mildew follows. Do not go in for banks 
of blooms. Split up the banks, and isolate 
a few of the best specimens. The grouping 
system seems to give more satisfaction gene¬ 
rally, but the groups should be isolated, and 
a few very large Palme or Tree-Ferns may 
be used very thinly as backgrounds. The 
more changes the better. There will be 
plenty of Chrysanthemums, Salvia6, and 
other plants, which flower naturally at this 
season. Then will come bulbs and other 
forced things. 

Forcing-house. —This department will be 
busy now, as so much may be done where 
there is warmth in a light house. Lily of 
the valley may be planted now, either in 
pots, frames, or boxes. Give a temperature 
of 70 degs., and darken at first, either by 
matting up the frames or covering pots and 
boxes. Very often, when the crowns are 
potted in 5-inch pots, a dozen or so in a pot, 
another pot inverted will cover the crowns 
and keep them dark. When forcing Lily of 
the Valley on rather a large 6cale, I have 
started the crowns on a hotbed, and matted 
the frame up till light was required. 
Dielytra spectabilis, Solomon’s Seal, Gla¬ 
diolus The Bride, Spirmas, and various kinds 
of shrubs may come on in succession now 
wherever there is warmth. If there is more 
than one forcing-house, one could be worked 
as an intermediate house, as some things will 
bear more heat than others, and in the 
warmest house something may he done with 
French Beans if there are shelves near the 
gloss. A lot has very often to be done with 
small means. It is mainly a question of 
keeping an eye upon them, and moving when 
necessary. 

Ferns under glass. —The fernery is now a 
very interesting house, and if a few Orchids 
or Crotons are mixed with the Ferns to give 
colour and tone, the effect will be much 
better. What are termed greenhouse Ferns, 
which include the hardiest of the Maiden¬ 
hairs and Pterises, will do in a night tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. Young, recently-potted 
stuff may have a little more heat to help on 
growth, but 50 degs. is high enough for full- 
grown plants with pots full of roots. Where 
the fronds are required for cutting, light 
and air are necessary to harden them. As¬ 
paragus in several forms is very useful now 
for cutting, and this may he grown in a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. to have 
hard, firm growth. 

Winter Cucumbers.— We like to plant a 
light, well-heated house early in January, 
and for this purpose seeds are sown now in 
small pots singly, and plunged in a warm 
bed near the gla?s. The night temperature 
should not be less tharfTH5 asfyoung 

plants soon suffer fro|^eJ>([l|| ai Oif^not 


of much use afterwards. Keep them moving 
steadily, and they will be healthy. Plants 
still in bearing must not be over-cropped. 
If there is any sign of mildew or red-spider 
in the house, use Campbell’s sulphur 
vaporiser according to directions sent with 
each machine. If taken in time, this ?s Ihe 
best and cleanest remedy for mildew and red- 
spider on Vines, Peaches, or Melons and 
Cucumbers. 

The Rose-house.— Where Roses are 
planted out under glass, the pruning w»U 
have been done, and it will be well to spray 
or wash all the steins and branches with an 
insecticide. Do everything possible to start 
clean, and, of course, the paint and walls 
should be made perfectly sweet and clean. 
Do not start with too high a temperature. 
Where possible, I like to have a leaf-bed in 
the house, and this bed will give off h< at 
enough for the present. Plants in pots may 
be partly plunged in the leaf-bed. The 
growth comes away very strongly under Mich 
conditions, and the insects can easily be 
kept down by vaporising once a mouth; 
only, be in time. 

Early Tomatoes. —Sow now in a tempera¬ 
ture not under 60 degs. in a light position. 
There is plenty of good varieties. Most 
growers have their favourites, and it is bet¬ 
tor to grow something which has proved to 
be good than try experiments. .1 shall stick 
to Sunrise for first crop unless I find some¬ 
thing better. Sow the seeds thinly in shal¬ 
low pans, 60 that the plants may be robust 
and hardy. 

Cold frames.— Duplicate Carnations may 
stand on a dry bed of ashes with the lights 
off in bright weather, or when not abso¬ 
lutely wet or frosty. Half-hardy plants 
should have a frame to themselves, with a 
greater depth of dry ashes. When frost 
comes, mat up the frames, and bank dry 
Fern or litter round the sides. Keep things 
in cold frames dry through the winter. 

Outdoor garden. —The common fruiting 
Berberis in the shape of a well-grown bush 
on a knoll is an interesting feature during the 
summer when in flower or laden with fruit. 
It is better isolated than in a thicket, where 
it is usually found. The purple-leaved 
variety is also worth planting. Hydrangea 
pnniculata grandiflora is very effective under 
similar conditions, or it may be grouped. 
Where coloured foliage is appreciated, the 
purple Nut should be planted, and there is a 
gclden-Icavcd variety which may be associated 
therewith. The Buckeye (Pavia macros- 
tachya) flowers in August,*and is worth a place 
in the shrubbery, where things arc not 
crowded. Cotoneaster Simonsi, a wide- 
spreading bush, at this season full of berries, 
is not without ornament. These things are 
very often spoiled by hard pruning, often 
done with the shears, which is the worst kind 
of pruning. Escallonia macrantha is a 
charming shrub near the sea. I saw splen. 
did bushes of it some years ago on the banks 
of the Mersey, not far from Liverpool, and it 
blooms in autumn, when flowering shrubs are 
scarce. We want things that will grow and 
flow'd* freely. A common thing happily 
placed is more effective than a rarity in a 
dying or dwindling condition. The planting 
is being pushed forward now. The first place 
is given to Rcses, and if the site is in order, 
get most of the planting finished as early as 
possible. 

Fruit garden.— In planting young trees 
where old trees have been removed, change 
most of the soil, and pick out every bit of 
old root, ns the latter if left in the ground, 
will breed fungus, that will attack the roots 
of the next tree planted. If it is not con¬ 
venient to bring in fresh soil, it will be an 
easy matter to obtain soil from a vegetable 
quarter, where fruit-trees have not been 
planted. We want fibrous roots, and to this 
end all the long roots are shortened, and 
damaged roots trimmed. Firm planting is 
essential, 60 that the roots may feel the pres¬ 
sure, ancl at once grasp the soil. Some kinds 
of Apple-trees arc subject to canker, and as¬ 
suming, as I suppose we may do, that canker 
is a fungoid disease, there are predisposing 
causes, two of which are deep rooting and wet, 
cold soil. Blenheim Orange, Ribston Pippin, 


Lord Burghley, ancl, in some soils, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, canker badly, and, as a rule, 
these kinds, to be kept healthy, should be 
planted in well-drained, warm soils. It is 
possible to kill the fungus by cleaning the 
wounds with a sharp knife or chisel, and 
dressing them with Stockholm tar, but every 
crack or crevice in the bark forms a centre of 
disease, so that, really, whatever remedy is 
used is not permanent. 

Vegetable garden. —Heavy land may lie 
manured now, and thrown up roughly, either 
by double digging, ridging, or in any other 
form which offers a large surface to the at¬ 
mosphere. I think more lime might be used 
with advantage. A pound of gas-lime to the 
square yard will do no harm to the next crop, 
especially if applied after the digging or 
trenching, and left on the surface for two or 
three weeks. The forcing gardeners w r ill be 
busy now making hotbeds. Where tree- 
leaves are plentiful the hotbed system is 
cheap and efficient, and two, if not three, 
crops can be taken from each bed. If As¬ 
paragus is started now', then when the crop 
has been gathered and the roots taken out, 
the bed will be in fine condition for pricking 
out Lettuces. Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce 
turns in quickly. When the Lettuces come 
off, French Beans may follow. The next bed 
of Asparagus may be followed by early Pota¬ 
toes or Horn Carrots. Cauliflowers and early 
Broccoli still exposed must be carefully 
watched now. Veitch’s Self-protecting Broc¬ 
coli comes early, but the leaves fold so clcsely 
over the heart that a light frost will not in¬ 
jure them ; but if there is a deep frame, they 
should be moved thereto wdien the hearts are 
small. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

December 7th. —Sowed several boxes of Lo¬ 
belias. We ahvays raise some from cuttings, 
though, as a rule, seedlings do very well for 
edgings. Covered strong clumps of Christ¬ 
mas Roses with handlights to protect the 
blossoms. We have a few strong clumps in 
pots and tubs coming on in a cool house. 
Standard and pyramid Bays have been placed 
under cover. 

December Sth. —The forcing-houses are 
kept full now of various things coming in, 
including a lot of coloured Primroses, which 
are useful for filling vases, etc. Filled a 
number of wire baskets with Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine for conservatory. Bottoms of 
baskets are covered with small Ferns and 
Mosses. Epiphyllums in baskets are bright 
now'. Planted a lot of Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
rant cuttings. 

December 9th. —Filled a number of boxes 
with Violet cuttings, taken from the sides of 
plants in frames. Earthed up dw arf Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses to shelter them when 
frost comes. We generally obtain dry stuff 
from a heap mixed on purpose, so that the 
surface of the beds is not disturbed. Stan¬ 
dards—especially those recently planted—will 
be sheltered with Bracken draw r n through the 
branches. 

December 10th. —Shrubberies are being 
lightly dug over to bury leaves, but not deep 
enough to disturb the roots. Laurels used 
as bottom growth under trees are pruned into 
shape, but not excessively to let in frost. 
No flowering shrubs are pruned now. What 
pruning is necessary will be done after 
flowering in spring. Prepared a new bed for 
Tree-Poeonies by working in good soil, leaf- 
mould, peat, etc. 

December 11th. —Pruning is still being done 
in the fruit-garden. This is work that can 
only safely be trusted to experienced men. 
who have had special training. It is going 
on in suitable w r eather through the autumn 
and most of the winter. The sprayer follows 
the pruners, and lime will be used freely, 
especially over Gooseberries and Currants, 
to keep off the bud-eating birds. 

December 12th.— Moved plants coming into 
flower to conservatory, and filled up forcing- 
houses from reserve stock in cold - houses. 
Closed early Peach-house for forcing. The 
trees have been forced several years, and 
appear to be only waiting for warmth and 
moisture to break into growth. Cauliflowers 
turning in have been placed under cover. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
November 24th, 1908. 

The fortnightly meeting of the society held 
on this date was in every way excellent. The 
groups of Chrysanthemums, from Framfield 
and Lewisham, were of especial merit, and 
reflected great credit, not merely in the mate¬ 
rial displayed, but in the manner of its dis¬ 
posal. Some capital collections of fruit, 
Potatoes, and Orchids were also seen. Mr. 
N. Davis, Framfield, Sussex, put up a most 
effective group of Chrysanthemums on the 
side opposite the entrance, the large number 
of choice varieties staged in the best possible 
manner creating quite a feature. The group 
took a somewhat serpentine outline, the back¬ 
ground being made up of large Palms and 
tall Bamboo stands filled with handsome blos¬ 
soms. Bamboo stands were also freely inter¬ 
spersed through the group, the groundwork 
filled in with small-flowered and decorative 
sorts. It was an excellent group in which 
taste and judgment each played a part in the 
arrangement. 

The group of Chrysanthemums from Mr. 
H. J. Jones, Ltd., Lewisham, was arranged 
at the western end of the hall, and was also 
of a highly meritorious character. Here, 
however, was displayed a very large assort¬ 
ment of the smaller-flowered or decorative 
sorts, as well as other exhibition kinds, tall 
stands and vases being filled with excellent 
blooms. Among notable sorts in this group 
were Lord Brooke, bronze, Mrs. Wakefield, 
true gold, Mrs. Wynne, white, and John D. 
Day, reddish-scarlet. Of single varieties, 
Cloth of Gold, Eureka, white, and Keaton 
Gem, bronze, were the best. The arrange¬ 
ment was admirable. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, had a splendid lot 
of the winter-flowering Begonias, the shapely 
and profusely-flowered examples attracting a 

f ood deal of attention. From the large nuin- 
er of varieties we take Julius, pink, double 
flowers, Elatior, Winter Cheer, Ensign, 
Agatha, and Winter Perfection. Other not¬ 
able things in this group included a well- 
flowered lot of plants of Luculia gratissima, 
whose welcome fragrance always arrests at¬ 
tention, and a e-et of the Hybrid Javanico- 
jasminiflorum Rhododendrons, which are de¬ 
lightful in their many shades of colour, and 
of great value by their persistent blooming. 
A very interesting exhibit was staged by 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, and 
which consisted of choice evergreen hardy 
Ferns, ns Seolopendriums and Polypodiums, 
together with Solanums, and a variety of 
Hybrid Veronicas. A feature of the group, 
however, was the choice assortment of Filmy 
Ferns, as Todea, Triehomanes, in many 
kinds, and the like. It is but rarely that 
these Ferns are seen at an exhibition, and 
their presence is, therefore, the more wel¬ 
come. These Ferns possess especial merit for 
shady places in the greenhouse, for Wardian 
cases and covered windows, in these positions 
screened from direct sunlight. From the 
Duchess of Bedford, Rickmansworth, came a 
very pleasing variety of Primula obconica, 
white, pale-blue, carmine, and other shades. 
The Messrs. Hugh Low and Co. staged groups 
of Cyclamen persicum in several shades of 
colour, also good plants of Leonotis Leonorus 
with orange-coloured whorls of blossoms. 
From the Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, came a batch of Nerine flexuosa 
alba, and N. Manseli, a variety with richly- 
coloured flowers. The Misses Hopkins, Sliep- 
perton, contributed a small rockery arrange¬ 
ment ; the Messrs. Peed, West Norwood, 
S.E., again bringing boxes of alpines and 
succulent plants in variety. The Zonal 
Pelargoniums from the Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, Kent, made a particularly 
bright and effective display. Among many 
good sorts were Mrs. Geo. Cadbury, salmon, 
Mentmore, rose, Chatsworth, orange-scarlet, 
and Ascott, salmon. Mr. L. R. Russell. Rich¬ 
mond, had an unusually good exhibit of Bam¬ 
boos, green and variegated Ivies, hardy 
Heaths, Aueubas, and the like, tie plants 
being arranged on the right and left of the 
main entrance. A rockery arrangement, with 
small alpines, and those of an evergreen 
character more particularly, came from the 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, L^d., Feltham^ There 
were noticeable goodfplan[s^f -^^Tga^longi- 




folia, Ramondias, Lithospermum roenmrini- 
folium, Gaultheria procumbens, with bits of 
colour from Aubriotias and other plants, 
Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Ltd., Mcrstham, 
filled a long table with many good varieties 
of Chrysanthemums, single, decorative, pom¬ 
pon, and the larger exhibition varieties all 
finding a place. A pretty exhibit, composed 
entirely of a new species of Primula from 
\unnan, China, P. malacoides, was presented 
by Bees, Ltd., Mill - street, Liverpool. In 
point of effect the flower is that of a glorified 
P. Forbcsi, the foliage being nearly midway 
between P. cortusoides and P. Veitchi, and 
obscurely tomentose on the under surface. It. 
is an elegant plant for the cool or cold green¬ 
house, and collected at an altitude of nine 
thousand feet is said to be quite hardy. We 
hope this may prove to be the case. * Some 
excellent and well-flowered plants of Bego¬ 
nia Gloire de Lorraine and its white variety 
were shown by Mr. E. J. Johnstone, Groom- 
bridge, Kent, some of the plants being about 
2 feet across. Messrs. Geo. Williams and 
Sons, Manor House Nursery, Cardiff, 6ent 
many good single-flowered varieties of Chrys¬ 
anthemum, one of these, Caledonia, a very 
large flower of pink colour, obtaining an award 
of merit. 

A capital collection of well-grown Apples 
came from Mr. J. G. Williams, Pendlev 
Manor, Tring (gardener, Mr. F. G. Garrish). 
A large number of dishes of fruits was 
staged, the varieties embracing Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Fcarn’s Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, King of Tompkins County, King of the 
Pippins, Newton Wonder, Charles Ross, Gol¬ 
den Noble, The Queen, and Gascoyne’s Scar¬ 
let. These ought to have been shown a month 
ago, as many of the fruits showed traces of 
bruising. Mr. W. A. Cook (gardener to Sir Ed¬ 
mund Loder, Bart., Horsham), also staged a 
nice assortment of fruits, Apples being chiefly 
shown, and these of excellent quality. A very 
extensive collection of Potatoes came from 
Mr. Massey, Spalding, Lincolnshire. In ad¬ 
dition to a general collection of commercial 
sorts, a host of year-old seedlings was shown, 
and without parentage or data of any kind we 
fail to see the utility or even the interest 
which, it is possibly intended, such things 
should incite. 

A few delightful groups of Orchids were 
noted, that from Messrs. Sander and Co., St. 
Albans, containing the handsomest form of 
Vanda coerulea we have seen. It is named 
V. c. var. It. Chollet, and the rich colour and 
size of the flowers were a great attraction. 
Vanda Watsoni, pure white, and Cypripedium 
Dreadnought (C. Troilus x C. insigne Hare- 
field Hall variety), were also of sterling 
merit. Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, 
had a beautiful lot of Cypripediums, among 
which were many well-flowered plants of C. 
Spicerianum. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield, Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, each 
displayed a choice assortment of these plants. 
Dendrobium formosum giganteum, Mesospini- 
dium vulcanicum, and a great variety of 
Cypripediums was noted in the various col¬ 
lections, as also the very chaste Masdevallia 
tovarensis. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertising columns. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right to remove Rose-trees (F. X.).— No, 
you are not entitled to remove these Ro^e- 
trees unless they were planted by agreement 
under which you were to be permitted to take 
them away on leaving. The rule of law is 
very clear —“quicquid jrtantatur solo, solo 
cedit ”—whatever is planted in the soil be¬ 
comes part of the soil ; in other words, when¬ 
ever the freehold is disturbed for the inser¬ 
tion, erection, or addition of anything not 
standing in or upon it, that thing becomes 
part of the freehold, and as such vests in the 
landlord at the determination of the tenancy. 
The only exceptions to this rule are those 
made by statutes like the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, which permits the re¬ 
moval of trees, bushes, vegetable-roots, etc., 
planted bv the tenant for purposes of his 
trade ; but it cannot lie too widely known 


that no such provision exists in regard to 
gardens attached to private houses let upon 
the usual tenancy conditions obtaining in re¬ 
gard thereto.—B arrister. 


POULTRY. 

FOWLS AND GREEN FOOD. 

If poultry are to be kept healthy under con¬ 
finement they must have abundance of green 
food. For thirty years I have kept fowls in 
an open run on Grass, and not till this year 
have I kept them otherwise. Now I have 
about a dozen and a-half. During the past 
hot weather I was astonished at the amount 
of green food consumed daily. Even in win¬ 
ter they are eager for nice, tender herbage 
of almost any kind. I find they appreciate a 
change in this, as in grain. Having a gar¬ 
den, I make it a rule to throw all weeds to 
them, and find they consume all that is ten¬ 
der. It is only when they are kept in con¬ 
finement that you see the amount they eat. 
I have noticed that those that say they can¬ 
not make fowls pay study them the’least. 
To make fowl-keeping a success cleanliness 
is of the first importance, proper food being 
the next. Green food should be given fresh, 
as when it has been allowed to lie about for 
days it is not to be wondered at they do not 
eat it. Another important thing is that it 
should be kept clean. I make it a rule to 
hang the green food up, which is a simple 
matter. Stumps or green leaves may be tied 
up and hung so that the fowls can* pick off 
all the leafage, and the hard portion can be 
used as food in a cooked state, thus every bit 
is consumed. I find greens most helpful to 
cook with roots. These, mixed with meal, 
make a good morning meal, and are infinitely 
better than corn at this time. Those that 
dwell in towns and have to purchase green 
food find it expensive, but often the poultry- 
keeper thus placed could produce much of 
the green food, let his garden be ever so 
small. In the most confined spaces a few 
coarse Kales would grow even in winter, and 
at other seasons most of the Cabbage family 
thrive; also Lettuces and Turnips may be 
grown. Under confinement fowls will eat 
almost any kind of roots. In winter Mangel, 
Turnips, and Potatoes are useful. It is a 
common idea that fowls cannot be made to 
pay under confinement, but I am convinced 
this is an error. Since the first of January 
up till the first of August nine hens have' 
laid about 850 eggs and this under confine¬ 
ment in a wide run. Dorset. 

- The usual inhabitants of the poultry 

yard are all in a measure Grass-eaters, al¬ 
though some are more omnivorous than 
others, and in regard to growing vegetation 
include a considerable range, from cultivated 
Trefoils to many “weeds’^of the hedgerow. 
Turkeys are very comprehensive in their taste 
for green food, and arc especially fond of 
the Dandelion and other common wayside 
plants, and the ordinary domestic fowl is a 
much larger consumer of the young shoots of 
Grass than is commonly recognised. It may, 
therefore, be safely said that in general, do¬ 
mesticated fowls of any description will find 
a sufficiency of suitable green food to meet 
all their requirements, if allowed a wide 
range over Grass land, just as long as tho 
herbage is fresh and nutritious. At other 
seasons and in other circumstances the de¬ 
ficiencies of the natural growth must be 
remedied. It is also obvious that where a 
Grass range is limited in extent the number 
of fowls must be strictly regulated to suit the 
size of the ground, and thus keep the herb¬ 
age sweet for as long a period as possible, 
and, to some extent, the carrying power of 
Grass land as regards poultry may be ascer¬ 
tained by the condition of the Grass itself, 
as will bo evident to any practical man. It 
should be noted, however, that if fowls are 
kept in confinement they will thrive better if 
not run on Grass, which it is impossible to 
keep wholesome—remembering that the birds 
eat it—under such limited conditions ; but 
green food must of necessity be supplied to 
them as a regular item of their diet, ns being 
one of the essentials to such a degree ot 
health and profit as is attainable in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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The feeding of green food may be liberal, 
provided it is always fresh when given to the 
birds, and that any that may remain uneon- 
sumed in the runs is removed. It should, 
moreover, be given daily, as it is likely to 
upset the fowls by inducing a disordered 
state of the bowels if given at irregular 
intervals. Cooked vegetables may, of course, 
he included in the early morning soft food 
mixture, and boiled Nettles are often used in 
the same manner, being found to have a 
beneficial effect upon the blood, particularly 
at the time of the moult; but the best form 
in which to supply grown fowls with fresh 
green food is the whole Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Kohl Rabi, or Swede. Such a root as the 
last, which is greatly appreciated in winter, 
when much of the other green food is un¬ 
available, should be split and thrown down 
for the birds to peck at. Clover has been 
increasingly used during recent years as an 
ingredient of the soft food mixture, being 
especially included in the winter dietary of 
laying hens on account of the proportion of 
lime it contains in addition to other proper¬ 
ties, and it is recommended for this purpose 
in the feeding tables issued in leaflet form 
by the Board of Agriculture. The Clover is 
first dried and chaffed, and then scalded for 
use as required, the usual method being-to 
cover the required daily quantity with boil¬ 
ing water at night, to close the mouth of the 
vessel wdth sacking, and leave it until the 
morning, mixing any liquor that then remains 
as well as the scalded Clover with the usual 
meals. Alfalfa is sometimes used in the 
same form and manner, but I cannot speak 
of its usefulness from experience, although I 
have found Clover-hay useful in winter. 
Nevertheless, fresh green food should always 
be used in preference to any other, and with 
a sufficient Grass range very little need be 
supplied in addition.— J. W. Hurst, in The 
Field. 


White Wyandotte pullet (L . Barron).— 
This pullet had congestion of the liver, and 
was also what is called “crop-bound ”—that 
is to say, there was a mass of undigested 
food in the crop which could not pass on. 
The darkening you describe is characteristic 
of liver complaint, and the proper treatment 
in a ease of this kind would be to wash out 
the crop with warm water, and give a dose 
of castor oil. After the effect of the oil has 
passed away, the bird should only l>e fed 
sparingly for a time. You give me no infor¬ 
mation as to how your poultry are kept— 
whether at liberty or in a limited space—so 
I cannot advise you 60 fully as I might other¬ 
wise. But, generally speaking, I should say 
that they want less food and perhaps a better 
supply of grit. Do you give them any of the 
latter? By way of medicine an occasional 
dose of liver powder in the morning feed, 
and perhaps an iron tonic in the drinking 
water would do good all round.— John Free¬ 
man. 


Flower-shops and the Factory Act.— 

Three new orders were issued on Tuesday, 
November 23rd, by the Home Office, grant¬ 
ing special exceptions under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, in respect of florists’ 
work shops. The effect of these will be to 
remedy some of the grievances of which those 
engaged in the trade have complained. In 
December last a correspondent stated in The 
Times that the regulations affecting flower- 
shops under the Act “bid fair not only to 
hamper our trade to a ruinous extent, but 
will have the effect of taking the employment 
away from a great number of young girls 
now serving in our flower-shops.” The re¬ 
gulations particularly complained of were 
those which provided that shops should close 
at four o’clock on one day in the week (Satur¬ 
day being the only possible day), that all 
hands must dine together at a fixed and 
stated hour, and that during the hour allotted 
to dinner or the half-hour fixed for tea, no 
one might rise to go and serve or make-up in 
the shop. It was urged that the peculiar 
nature of the trade made it desirable that 
there should be some elasticity in these mat¬ 
ters. The first of the orders just issued per¬ 
mits dealers to allow all or any of the annual 
whole holidays or half-holidays of their staff 
on different davs, and-!*>t on the swne day. 
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The second permits the employees to have 
the times allowed for meals at different hours 
of the day, and to remain, during meal times, 
“in a room in which a manufacturing process 
or handicraft is bsing carried on.” The third 
grants a special exception with regard to 
employment inside and outside on the same 
day. Workers may be employed outside for 
an additional period not exceeding two hours 
on condition that an equal period is allowed, 
on that day or the following one, from their 
working day. It is also provided that 
nobody shall be employed continuously, 
whether inside or outside the workshop, for 
more than five hours without an interval of 
at least half an hour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 

Oakiikxixo free oj charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: AII communications should be clearly etui concisely 
m itten on one sole of the jiaper only, amt addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, b'urnival-strect, Uolborn, 
Loiulon, B.V. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the seiuler are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more, than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloicinj 
the 7 eceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Farr examples 
Of each subject—not more than jour in any one week 
leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tuberoses, keeping (E. J. S.).— Tuberoses can¬ 
not be depended on to flower well the second season, 
our climate not being favourable for the development 
of flowering bulbs: Plants in their second year will, 
in all probability, throw up plenty of foliage and 
perhaps a few weak spikes; but, generally speaking, 
by far the most satisfactory way is to throw them 
away after flowering and purchase freshly-imported 
bulbs. They can be bought ut a very cheap rate. ■ 

Pelargonium cuttings damping ( Jas. T1 tom- 
son).—Hud you left the cuttings in the original soil 
and boxes, and stood them on a shelf in the green¬ 
house, all would have been well. The moving ought 
to have been deferred till March. The damping has 
been caused by the moving, and very possibly you 
have been giving too much water. You are also keep¬ 
ing the cuttings far too warm. Transfer them to the 
heated frames, and admit air when the weather is 
fine during the day. 

Lawn on clay soil (F. C. D ).-It see-rrs that grit 
to work into your still clay soil on which your lawn 
is, is what is badly needed. Get street sweepings 
from the town roads that are not tar-coated, and 
dress that on liberally. That contains much grit and 
some manure. Keep that occasionally rucked, using 
a long birch-broom or a coarse rake. It will in time 
work in. Soot is a good Grass dressing, so also is 
basic slag, applied now at the rate of 90 lb. per rod, 
to wash in. Where Clover or coarse Grass abounds 
use a sharp-toothed iron rake to tear out all you cat). 
That will give the finer Grasses a chance to grow. 

Laying turf (.1. Holland).— If the soil is good 
you must dig it at least a spit deep, provided the .sub¬ 
soil is not water-logged, in which case the Hist thing 
to do is to have the ground drained. Then, after 
digging, level the whole very carefully and make it 
Arm. on this surface you may then proceed to lay 
the turf. We may say that, unless you can get really 
good turf, free from weeds. It is far better to sow 
down the lawn. If you do this you can dig the 
ground at once, and level it up as for turf laying, 
fn April you can run the rake over the surface to 
make a bed for the seed, which can then be sown, 
taking care to protect from birds. We do not reply 
to queries by pest. 

Moss in lawn (.1. Gardner ).—It may be that 
your lawn is wet, in which case the only remedy is to 
have it drained, as, until you do this, the Moss will 
continue to grow. You must attend to this now if 
you can. In the meantime you might try sulphate of 
iron, mixing it in the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate 
to 2 gallons of water. Make it in a wooden cask, 
and with soft water, if possible, and also just- before 
using it. Apply the mixture through a rosed water- 
can over a space of 15 square yards. If the sulphate 
is acting, the Moss will turn black and wither away. 
If the solution is too weak, the Moss will only turn 
r*-d, and another application will be necessary. If 
the lawn is very poor, then you must topdress it well 
in the coming autumn. 

Wireworm destroying (Robin).—These arc very 
difficult. to get rid of, and turning them up out 
of the ground is the only effectual way of dealing 
with them. Paraffin-oil and various other insecticides 
would, no doubt, kill them, if they could be brought 
into contact with them, but it is almost impossible to 
do this, as the earth acts ns a filter. Moreover, as 
the insect* are at the roots of the plants, soaking 
the soil with nn insecticide would destroy the roots. 
Watering the roots with a solution of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia would do good, as this 
would help the plants to resist their attacks, and 
these subjects are distasteful to the wireworms. 
Rape-cake is a good trap. Bury small pieces just 
below the soil to attract the wireworms away from 


the plants. Yon might al&o bury small slices of Man¬ 
golds, Turnips, Potatoes, or Carrots below’ the sur¬ 
face, a small skewer being stuck into each slice to 
show where they are buried. These traps .should be 
examined every morning. If you eare to try gas-lime, 
then, in the autumn apply this at the rate of 
2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, putting it down in 
heaps and then spreading it evenly over the soil. 
Let it lie thus for a month, and then dig it in. You 
must not crop ground so dressed for ut least three 
months. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down a Yew-hedge (John Stone).— 
The cutting down ought to be done in April, old- 
established plants, such as you have, often suffer 
from dryness at- the root, and if this i9 so in your 
case, you had better give an occasional soaking of 
water with, after the cutting down, a heavy mulch 
of manure. We doubt, however, if even with the 
host of treatment, such a hedge will recover and 
start from the bottom. We .should feci inclined to 
grub it up at once, trench and manure the ground 
well, and put in its place a Holly-hedge, choosing 
strong seedling plants for the purpose. This, we 
think, would, in the end, be the most satisfactory 


Loganberry, the (Mrs. Fitzhugh ).—The stools 
should be-not less than C feet apart, as the plants 
grow very strongly. The long summer growths should 
be tied up to stout stakes, or trained on a wire fence 
in the same way as Raspberries. The shoots will 
reach a height of 8 feet or 10 feet. A warm, sunny 
position is best to enable the fruit and wood to ripen 
well. In hot weather a mulch of manure should be 
placed over the roots. The old fruiting wood should 
be cut out each year to allow space for the new 
growths, which should, in the winter, be cut down to 
the height of the stakes or the wire fence. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


G. A. TT.— You cannot do better than procure a 
copy of “ The English Flower Garden,” from this 

office.- H. P. 11 .—The variety Princess of Wales- 

fine deep-pink—is the best of the colour you wish. 

Mrs. Martin R. Smith is a bright rose-pink.- 

M. 0. H\—Sec article on ** Treatment of root crops." 
in our issue of October 10th, 1908. A copy can be had 

of the publisher, post free, for l{d.- Arreton.— The 

white-leaved Ivy is only a spurt from the green form, 
and in the case of your plant reversion to the normal 

form is taking place.- C. Wylie.—" Agriculture for 

Welsh Farmers,” by D. D. Williams (7s. 6d). Pub¬ 
lished at the Welsh Gazette Printing Works, Aberyst- 
twith. Its usefulness is by no means confined only 
to farmers in the Principality. "The Townsman's 
Farm," by •* Home Counties " (6s.). Cassell and Co. 
As regards the gardening books, he had better get 
‘‘The English Flower Garden,” price 15/-, and ” The 
Vegetable Garden," price 15/-., both from this office. 

- A. F. IP.—Your best plan will he to go round the 

district and sec what varieties of the fruits you men¬ 
tion do best, and then select those you prefer. Some 
Apples do well in one garden, while in another they 
entirely fail, hence the advantage of seeing the varie¬ 
ties that succeed in the district. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUSTS. 


Names of plants.— TP. 17.—1, Panicum variega- 
tum; 2, Salvia splendens; 8, Cassia corymbosa; 4, 

Cypripedium insigne.- L. F. T. — l, Olivia mininta; 

2, Nerine Fothergilli.- Geo. E.—l, Selaginella Mar¬ 

ie ns i; 2, Selaginella Kraussinna a urea; 3, Davallia 
Mooreana, probably, should like to see better speci¬ 
men.- T. S. A.— 1, Lapagcria alba; 2, Saintpaulia 

ionantha: 3. Acalypha musaicq.; 4, Justicia carnen. 

- G. IP.—1, C-omus sanguines: 2, Euonymns euro- 

pseus; 3,Osmanthus ilieifolius; 4, The Tutsan (Hyperi¬ 
cum calycinum).-W\ Allen.— 1, Ophiopogon Jaburan 

variegatum; 2, Euphorbia splendcns; 8, Ptcris longi- 

folia; 4, Pteris erotica albo-lineata.- Henry. —I, 

Echcveria 6ceumla glauca; 2, Begonia Dregei; 3, 

Habrothamniw elegans; 4, Begonia ascotcnsis.- 

II. J.—l, Louiccra sempervirens; 2, Cestrum auran- 
tincum; 3, Begonia fuehsioides; 4, Agatha?a coelesti*. 

—T. Jones.—1. Rivina hu'milis; 2, Adi ant urn gracilli- 
mum: 3, Cyperus nltcrnifolius: 4, Asparagus deflexus. 
— W. T. P.— l, Cyrtomium falcatum; 2 . Adiantum 
cunentum; 3, Adiantum pedatum; 4, Adiantum acu- 

tum.- The Glen .—The Chinese Juniper (Juniperus 

sinensis).- Mrs. lies .—Dendrobium fuscatutn.- 

Whin-hurst .—Euonymus jnponicus.- Arthur Bald¬ 

win.— Nephrolepis exaltata superba, thrives in a stove 
temperature, and looks best when hung from the roof 

or raised on a pedestal.- Mrs. Roberts.— 1, Helxine 

Solieroli; 2 (white-leaved plant), Centaurea rngusina. 


Names of fruit.— S. A.— Apples: 1. Crimson 
Quoining; 2, Alfriston ; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Dutch 

Micnonne.- T. W.— Apples: 1. M£rc dc* Manage; 2. 

Wellington: 8, Blenheim Orange: 4. Sturmer Pippin. 
S. M.— Pears: 1, Beurrtf Die!; 2, Marie Louise de 
Uccle; 3, Poyennd du Cornice (poor); 4,Beurr£ Ranee. 

- F. B— Pears: ]. Glou Morceau; 2, Crassane. 

Apples: 3, Annie Elizabeth; 4, Golden Spire.- 

L. M.— Apples: 1. Cox's Orange Pippin; 2, Small 
Blenheim Orange; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Gloria Mundi. 

- S. A. A. —Pears: 1, Beurrd d’Aremberg; 2, Dc* 

deux Sneurs ; 3, Bcurr<5 Diel; 4. Vicar of Winkfleld.- 

Anrious.— Apples: ], Rymer : 2, Winter Hawthornden ; 

3. Foam's Pippin; 4, M^re de Menage.-P. G. T.— 

Apples: 1, Striped Beaufln; 2, French Crab 3. 

Alfriston: 4. Golden Noble.- II. A. B. — Pears: 

1, Beurn? Diel; 2, Probably Josephine dc Malinc*; 3. 

BeurrG Clairgeau; 3, Vicar of Winkfleld.- K. M. 

Russell. — Apple King of the Pippins.- Henry Gill.— 

Pear Bcurr£ d'Aniarilis.- K. M. G.—Vear Doyenne 

du Cornice.- A. K. F. — Apple Old Nonpareil.- 

L. F.. Dennison.— Specimen insufficient to be able to 
name with any certainty.- Mist F. L. Clark.— Pear 
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FRUIT. 

THE BEST FRUIT ONLY? 

We all know the fruit catalogues are far too 
big, and too many inferior kinds are com¬ 
mended, no just discrimination being made 
as between the really good and poor sorts, 
all very often being described as first-rate. 
Now, the curious thing, and encouraging, is 
that, in spite of this want of judgment, the 
great fruits seem to come out in their true 
place in the choice of the public. A week 
or two ago in a well-known journal I 6avv a 
paragraph on Pears, in which Du rondeau 
was said to bo as good as Doyenne du 
Comice, which could not have been written 
by anyone who has taken the trouble to taste 
the fruit as grown iu our country. And so, 
in spite of this misguidance on the part of 
the catalogues, and papers sometimes, this 
really finest Pear of the autumn has come to 
take its due and true place. So it is with 
Apples. I have heard a nurseryman with a 
large collection himself denounce the New¬ 
town Pippin. He had, probably, never tasted 
the right kind. In any case, it is simply 
childish to denounce a fruit which the public 
lias proved to be of the highest quality and 
merit in keeping, flavour, and in all ways. 

This indiscriminating praise of fruit mis¬ 
leads people into not giving due attention 
to kinds that are really worth growing. Let 
it be noted that nowadays the fruit we grow 
for home consumption, or marketing, is no 
longer to be compared simply with fruit of 
English growth, and the miscellaneous col¬ 
lections of very poor fruit often sent to our 
markets, but it has to compete with the 
very finest fruit that comes from British 
Columbia, Australia, Oregon, and Tasmania, 
as well as the Eastern States of America, 
and it is literally folly not to discriminate in 
the ordinary list between really fine fruit 
able to compare with any others in the world, 
and fruit that never comes to any good in 
our country. 

Where many kinds arc grown there is 
often no room to grow the best. If we have 
a first-rate kind, either for home use or the 
market, it is far better to have a dozen trees 
of it than one ; and people who have plenty 
of land might even have an acre or two of 
a good kind, if the markets are thought of 
at all, as in that excellent fruit garden at 
Westwick, in Norfolk. Some English Apples 
are as good as those of any country for all 
purposes, but from being lumped together 
with inferior kinds, they rarely get the atten¬ 
tion they deserve ; and it must always be so 
if we go on growing what all the catalogues 
recommend us to grow. Hubsex. 


The King’s trellis.— There have recently 
been sold the Grapes from the famous 
“Royal trellis,” at Fontainebleau. Although 
the season has been unfavourable as a whole 
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abundant crop, and it is estimated that the 
eighty-two lots offered to purchasers com¬ 
prised not less than 16,280 hunches, or a 
total weight of about two tons. The sale of 
the whole produced an equivalent of over 
£200, or something like 2s. per lb. The 
Grape is the Chas?elas rie Fontainebleau 
(Royal Muscadine of English gardens), which 
does not come to our markets, being too deli¬ 
cate to travel, hut an excellent fruit at home. 


FRUIT-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 
Experts are constantly asked for advice as 
to how best to start in this on a commercial 
basis, and what profits may he expected. Un¬ 
fortunately, the very nature of the question 
generally displays a marked ignorance of the 
entire business, and it is probable that a few 
remarks meant for the information of these 
would-be fruit-growers will he of value to 
some readers of the Field. 

A gentleman on his return trip to British 
Columbia, where he was much impressed by 
the extent of the orchards he had seen, and 
the apparent prosperity of their owners, had 
heard the statement (which is true enough) 
that no country can produce finer Apples 
than England. Not wishing to lead as rigo¬ 
rous a life as do the Colonial fruit-growers, he 
was anxious to invest a considerable amount 
of capital in fruit-growing here. He was dis¬ 
appointed on learning of the many difficulties 
of the fruit - grower, and the uncertainty of 
the business at the best. Much hits been 
written about fruit-growing, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, all too little is said about the reverse 
side of the medal; indeed, nearly all writers 
upon rural occupations are far too .prone to 
present them as easy of understanding, and 
more profitable than is usually the case. 
Nothing is more simple upon paper than to 
secure a comfortable livelihood from fruit¬ 
growing, poultry farming, etc., hut in truth 
the proportion of disastrous failures among 
these who start in these businesses with more 
confidence than understanding is a lament¬ 
ably high one. It is at best risky to endeavour 
to obtain a livelihood from the land without 
spending some little time as a learner, yet 
this i.s often done. In what are commonly 
termed the professions it is impossible to do 
so, and could setting up in business as a mar¬ 
ket-grower or poultry-farmer, etc., without 
experience be prevented, it would be the 
saving of much disappointment. A great deal 
of experience, as well as business capacity, is 
required to grow fruit at a profit on a con¬ 
siderable scale. The townsman bred and horn 
rarely makes a successful farmer, yet while, 
perhaps, scarcely knowing an Apple from a 
Pear-tree, he i.s often supremely confident of 
his ability to make money by growing fruit. 
Consider the multitude of important details 
that he is apt to well-nigh overlook. Men 
have been known to plant fruit-trees (or 
rather to put them into the ground) in^places 
hopelessly situated with respect to soil and 


situation, where manure was unobtainable 
at a reasonable cost, and a market remote. 
They chose a heterogeneous selection of varie¬ 
ties solely from the accounts of their quali¬ 
fies appearing in a nurseryman’s list, and to 
save money bought inferior trees, which an 
expert would have promptly burnt. 

The novice who contemplates fruit-growing 
should first w'ork on one or more good fruit 
farms for at least two or three years. In¬ 
deed, there is no other reasonable course. If 
he decides to depend upon the experience of 
subordinates in such a business as fruit-grow¬ 
ing, he may be fortunate enough to secure 
the services of the right kind, or he may not. 
Notwithstanding such drawbacks as the in¬ 
evitably very lean seasons, and that a year 
of bumper crops may mean prices that 
scarcely allow of any margin of profit, high 
railway rates, increasing foreign competition, 
insect pests, etc.,.there is money to be made 
by grow ing fruit in this country ; but it is 
pre-eminently a business in which only the 
experienced and extra-energetic will succeed. 
All this may perhaps seem a statement of the 
obvious, but it is needed just now, when so 
many theorists and faddists are advising the 
man who wants to make money out of culti¬ 
vating the soil to go in for fruit-growing. 

Wason. 


APPLES. 

There was a big loss of Apples as the result 
of the high winds experienced some time 
back, and in many places, unfortunately, a 
big percentage of the fruit came down. 
Being fairly well sheltered, we did not suffer 
so much, and, as the Grass is long and thick 
in the orchard, where the best varieties were 
planted, fruit that comes down before ap¬ 
proaching the ripening stage is not bruised. 
Shelves will be well filled when all are 
housed, and good sorts, both dessert and 
cooking, are plentiful. When planting some 
vears ago, I thought it better to provide for 
"a few good sorts in either class rather than a 
great number of varieties, many of which are 
of practically the same season. Of dessert 
kinds we have Mr. Gladstone, Gravenstein, 
Kerry Pippin, King of the Pippins, ami Cox’s 
Orange. Pippin. Adam’s and Claygate Pear- 
mains. and Blenheim. Small fruits of the 
last, some 3 inches in diameter, come in very 
acceptable for dessert when other sorts are 
scarce. In the above list, I might have in¬ 
cluded Duchess of Gloucester, which we are 
now (early in October) using for dessert. It 
is between King of the Pippins and Cox’s 
alike in shape and colour—not .so good as 
Cox’s, but a useful dessert fruit before the 
champion variety is at its best. A valuable 
late sort—a great and consistent cropper—is 
Cockle’s Pippin, not so good in quality as 
Claygate Pearmain; but, finding the latter 
was* a hit shy on our soil, I planted some 
Cockle’s, and can always rely on a crop of 
this, say, nine seasons out of ten. Birds— 
both tits and starlings—have been trouble- 
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some this year, attacking the beet sorts— 
Cox’s and a tree of Cornish Gilliflower—and 
invariably tapping the best fruit. When, 
however, the hole made is not over large, the 
fruit can be kept till the ripening stage by 
first wiping out to get it as dry as possible, 
and afterwards filling up with a little plaster 
of Paris, taking care this i6 well smoothed 
down, so that no air can get in. Choice des¬ 
sert Pears can be kept in the same way, and 
1 remember ripening off a batch of Melons 
satisfactorily after they had been nibbled by 
mice. We have been very well off for cook¬ 
ing Apples, Lord Suffield, Golden Noble, and 
Warner’s King being plentiful and good; 
and as there arc also good crops of Welling¬ 
ton, Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfriston, and 
Annie Elizabeth, we shall be on the right 
side until well after Christmas. 

E. Burrell. 

Claremont , Esher, Surrey. 

APPLE TYLER’S KERNEL. 

It is somewhat strange that this Apple, which 
has been for many years in the Hereford - 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Vines.— Last spring I planted 
some Grape-Vines under glass, with borders inside and 
out. The sap having started, the eyes on the rods 
were Tubbed out. excepting one near the bottom, nnd 
this on each of the canes has made a strong growth 
of from 10 feet to 12 feet in length. The new rods 
are assuming a ripened hue, arid the leaves are be¬ 
ginning to fall. Will you be good enough to inform 
me through Gardening when the old rods may be 
removed and to what length the new ones should be 
reduced?—Si'ERO. 

[You may remove the old canes so soon as 
the Vines have shed their leaves. With re¬ 
gard to the canes or rods made during the 
current year, you had better cut them back 
to within 6 feet of the lowermost wire of the 
trellis. In giving this advice, we are assum¬ 
ing that the rods are short-jointed, well- 
ripened, and stout in proportion. If lack¬ 
ing in vigour, or, in other words, if the 
rods are only of moderate thickness or circum¬ 
ference, you had better cut them back to 
within 4 feet of the bottom wire. Next season, 
when the buds break, you must allow the 
growth resulting at the top of each rod to 
grow away unrestricted for the purpose of 



Apple Tyler’s Kernel. 


shire orchards, and to which an award of 
merit was given in 1883 by the Fruit Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
should be so seldom seen. It is a first-rate 
Apple in every way as regards size, colour, 
and quality. It is an excellent market 
variety, as it is not only a good bearer, but 
also a* vigorous grower, soon forming a good 
tree. Several years ago, when visiting 
Messrs. Buriyard’s nursery at Maidstone, 
I was struck with this Apple, as seen 
growing alongside Blenheim Orange. The 
two varieties had been grafted at the same 
time; but while on the Blenheim Orange 
there was not a single fruit, the young trees 
of Tyler’s Kernel were carrying a fine crop 
of very handsome fruit. Although classed as 
n cooking Apple, it is not to be despised for 
dessert—medium-sized, highly-coloured fruit 
forming a perfect dish at any time from 
October to January. The illustration we 
give to-day of this Apple, which certainly de¬ 
serves more attention at the hands of market 
growers and private gardeners alike, con¬ 
veys a good idea/oT^tlds very- hJndsnmc. but 
little grown, 


extending the Vine. These below should, 
when sufficiently developed, he trained out 
right and left of the rods, and stopped when 
they have made from 6 to 8 leaves. After 
this, pinch sublaterals or growths to one leaf, 
and those at the extremities to two or three 
leaves. The leaders at the points of the 
rods may be allowed to extend to the full 
width of the trellis before being pinched or 
stopped. The growths previously alluded to 
which should result on either side of the rods, 
will, when cut back to one or two buds, in the 
autumn of next year form spurs for fruiting 
the year following. If the rods are vigorous, 
it will be wise to smear or paint the wounds 
with styptic, or painters’ knotting, in case 
they should start bleeding as soon us the sap 
begins to rise.] 

Flowers under orchard-trees.- In your issue 
of November 21st. page 547, I notice that one of your 
correspondents says: “ The fruit-trees, if expected to 
produce fruit fit for the table, must have the soil as 
far as their roots nnd branches extend kept quite 
clear of everv other crop whatever.” I am surprised 
at this statement, as I have just returned from 
travelling through the orchards of Normandy and 
Rritt any, where Apple-trees are grown exclusively fqr 
profit, and every orchard was well cultivated fi 


Wheat, Oats, and other crops, which were harvested 
as in any other field. Perhaps your correspondent 
means that Apples will not grow very large under 
such conditions, which 1 cannot bo sure or; but 
certainly the trees I saw were borne down with fruit. 
-\I. O. Jt. 

[The Apples you saw were, no doubt, cider 
varieties, in which 6ize is of very little 
moment. If you want really good fruit, you 
must keep the ground tilled round the tre-es, 
and at the same time they must be well fed. 
It stands to reason that if Grass, or any other 
crop, is allowed to grow right up to the trunk 
1 of the tree, the soil is robbed, and conse¬ 
quently the crop suffers.] 

Outdoor Crapes. —One effect of the bright 
warm weather experienced during the past 
, few weeks has been to cause Grapes grown 
outdoors to ripen to a degree that is seldom 
attainable in this country. There is never 
any difficulty in securing a crop; but to get 
the berries properly ripened and in a con- 
i dition really fit for eating is quite another 
matter. This season is, therefore, an ex¬ 
ception, as I had a heavy crop of that old 
black variety, Miller’s Burgundy, which here 
ripened to perfection, the colour of the ber¬ 
ries being a beautiful blue-black and the 
flavour excellent. The position the Vine 
occupies is one facing south-west, and fairly 
sheltered from westerly gales. Beyond this, 
it enjoys no further advantages, and the fact 
of its perfecting its crop so satisfactorily is, 
therefore, due to the exceptional climatic 
conditions that set in just when the berries 
started to colour, the continuance of which 
also served to greatly assist in the finish- 
| ing of the same and in developing the flavour. 

I —A. W., Ashford , Kent. 

Early Peach-house.—If ripe Peaches are 
wanted in May it will soon be time to close 
the first house, as the buds on trees that 
have been forced for several years will now 
be swelling, and will not require much fire- 
I heat to bring them into blossom. Merely 
closing the houses for a time will give the 
trees a start. What is wanted is regular, 
steady progress; and on the first signs of 
movement, small fires can be lighted so as 
to have a night temperature of 50 degs. As 
the flowers begin to expand, this may be 
advanced to 55 degs. Our cool houses are 
now 50 degs. at night without fires, and in 
mild weather fires must be kept down, for 
extremes of heat are more hurtful than if the 
temperature falls a little below the figures 
given. Ventilation is very important, and 
as soon as the thermometer begins to rise a 
little air may be given. A house working 
at 50 degs. at night may advance to 60 degs. 
with sun-heat. A degree or two more will 
do no harm when ventilation is given. See 
that the borders are properly moist, and use 
the syringe on bright days. Close early in 
the afternoon. 

Autumn cooking Apples.— Ecklinville 
Seedling has certainly cropped finely in many 
places this year, and on the whole there has 
been on the fruits less spot than usual. Still, 
it is an uncertain Apple, and will probably 
ere long be replaced by others. I should, for 
a late autumn cropped, greatly prefer Stir¬ 
ling Castle, as it is one of the heaviest, crop¬ 
pers and best cooking fruits out of the 
autumn section. The fruits arc large, round, 
and make a capital market sample. The 
little-known Early V ictoria, or. as locally 
known in the Midlands, Linnet h Seedling, 
promises to displace the uncertain Suffield 
and the ribbed Grosvenor, and growers will 
do well to give it a good trial. Another later 
Apple that should be obtained is Norfolk 
Beauty, as it is a good, hardy grower, heavy- 
cropper. and carries verv clean, large, hand¬ 
some fruits. I think the Rev. W. Wilks one 
of Mr. J. Seden’s seedlings, which is being 
put into commerce this autumn by Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch and Sons, will be a good Apple. 
The tree is a robust grower, the fruits large, 
round, handsome, and of a greenish-yellow 
colour.—A. D. 

Apples for the North of England.- Jhe fol¬ 
lowing, 1 find, are the best Apples for the North of 
Eneland. They give a succession, and should be 
planted in large quantities, preferably to planting a 
In-cat number of different sorts :-br«.rrt: Btauty or 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Janies Griexe, and King 
of the Pippins. Kiicllcn: Lord Grosvenor or Pott-. 
Seedttng, and Lane’s Prince Albert. Dwarf trees an* 
best.— (Kev.) J. BCIiVvrd Hail, Qbt-bridgc rtn-Tyne. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARBENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SIDE VIEW OF PERGOLA COVERED 
WITH VINES. 

The beauty of fiome of the new Japanese 
Vines when established a few years is the 
west lovely thing I have ever seen in colour 
effect. Part of the pergola here shown is 
covered with Vitis Coignetim. and I think 
a plant or two of Anthony Waterer’s Vitis 
Thunbergi. Wo are, however, not confined 
to these, because there are other Vines of 
European origin that have some claim to 
beaut}'. We generally have only one kind of 
the French Claret Vine, but it is not much 
known that there arc several kinds of purple 
Vines in different parts of France perhaps 
as many as six or eight—and some of these I 
get from Lyons. There is one very graceful 
and distinct Vine among them which Messrs. 
Veitch named for me, “Aramon Teinturier 
Bouchet.” Between the many splendid 
Vines brought by Messrs. Veitch from 
Japan, and the great V. Coignetite- great 1 
call it, because the effect is simply superb - 
there is no scarcity of beautiful kinds. This 
pergola has been beautiful in colour this 


Vine-like growth, with here and there one 
growing upright in shrub shape. Other 
groups may be met with in which all are up¬ 
right, but, wherever found, the upright ones, 
though stiff enough to maintain themselves, 
are always of slim appearance. In its beha¬ 
viour it is on a par with one of the Japanese 
sorts, E. radicans, for it can be seen growing 
upright; but when upright there are 
always several shoots clustered together, 
and not growing up singly. It is a 
good shrub to set where a group is wanted in 
a shaded place, for this represents it as it is 
always found in a wild state. — Joseph 
Meehan, in Florixi's Exchange. 


NOTES AX/) REPLIES. 

Lilacs in Cornwall. I am very fond of Lilacs, 
hut am told they do not do well down here. Can 
you tell me any reason for this, and. if it is in the 
soil, can I help it? We are on granite and a good 
quantity of good earth, not mueh sand. 1 want to 
grow a Lilac-hedge, if possible.—C. B. (J. 

[We know several places where Lilacs do 
well in Cornwall. Have you tried them in 
your district? If so. and you find that they 
are not satisfactory, then you had better pro¬ 
cure some good loam and prepare a place for 
them, taking out the natural soil, and substi- 


very lasting, and are of a wax-like texture, 
remaining fresh for a long time. It was first 
introduced into this country in 1824, but in 
1849 was raised at Bicton from seed of C. 
spinosa. The seedlings were not, at the 
time, identified as C. cruciata, but were sent 
out under the name of C. bictonensis, that 
being the name applied to them by Dr. Lind- 
ley. Later on, their similarity to C. cru¬ 
ciata led to their being included in that 
species. Up to that time, C. spinosa and C. 
cruciata had been held to be two distinct 
species, but, as the latter can be raised from 
seed of the former, they are evidently only 
forms of the same species. It is perfectly 
hardy in Devon and Cornwall, and, with its 
rigid growth and sharp, laterally-compressed 
spines, it should form an excellent and quite 
impenetrable hedge were it sufficiently com¬ 
mon. Its flowers have a slight and somewhat 
nutty aroma.—S. W. F. 

[Wo remember seeing a few years ago a 
very fine specimen of this curious plffit in the 
grounds at Bicton, and it would be interesting 
if Mr. Mavne would give us a note as to the 
height of the plant referred to.— Ed.] 

A large Walnut-tree.— In the courtyard of 
Chepstow Castle is growing an exceptionally 



Side view of pergola covered with Japanese and^other Vines. 


year for nearly two months, apart from the 
effect in summer. Even the leaves as they 
fall thickly on the ground after the Novem¬ 
ber frosts are a picture of rich colour. 


EUONYMUS AMERICANUS. 
Probably the handsomest of all the Euony- 
inus is americanus. Many persons confound 
this species with another one, E. at-ropur- 
pureus, hut this latter does not resemble it at 
all. The pods, or capsules, of E. americanus 
are covered with a warty growth, which adds 
greatly to its beauty; when a bush has a 
great number of these pods displayed in the 
last days of autumn it is, when the foliage is 
falling, os pretty as the best of shrubs ad¬ 
mired for their display of brilliant seed-pods. 
The warty growth on the pods gives them a 
somewhat rounded appearance, and the 
colour of both pod and seeds being orange- 
scarlet, one can better 6ee the appropriate¬ 
ness of its common name, Strawberry-tree, 
when viewing the pods of this one than the 
others, for they have flat pods when ex¬ 
panded, or at least a shape not approaching 
the rounded ones of E. americanus. 

The growth of E. americanus, as seen in 
our woods, is peculiar. SlNt some sitimlipns 
a mass of plants will 1 ^ 


tuting the loam. Get them on their own 
roots if you can ; otherwise you will be 
doomed to disappointment.] 

Hallmodendron argenteum (Salt-tree) 
( Whinhurst). —This, which was introduced 
from Siberia over one hundred years ago, may 
be considered an old garden plant; yet it is 
by no means common. It belongs to the 
Legumiuosm, and bears Pea like flowers not 
more than three together, on slender stalks. 
The pink, or purplish-pink, shade of the 
flowers contrasts well with til" grey foliage. 
It is seldom that a good word can be said for 
grafting as adapted to hardy trees and shrubs, 
but it is useful in the case of the Halimoden- 
dron. It is not an easy plant to raise from 
seeds, being so apt to damp off during the 
first or second winter before it has had time 
to become woody. The best nlan with it, 
therefore, is to work it on Caragana or 
Laburnum stocks. Those should be 3 feet 
or 4 feet high, 60 as to show off the exceed 
ingly graceful mode of growth. 

The Anchor-plant (Colletia cruciata).— 
This Chilian shrub is now in full bloom, and 
a specimen, 8 feet in height, and almost as 
much in diameter, absolutely covered with 
small, waxy-white, urn-shaped flowers pre¬ 
sents an attractive picture. The blossoms are 


: fine specimen of the Walnut. It is about 
I 65 feet in height, and has a total branch-cir¬ 
cumference of about 300 feet. The girth at 
5 feet from the ground is 10 feet 6 inches. 
The huge tree is in the best of health, and 
annually bears a quantity of extremely large 
j Nuts. Particulars of other large Walnut- 
trees would he interesting. There are many 
| fine trees in the neighbourhood of Chepstow. 
I Large Yews are fairly common in the dis- 
I tricL and in St. Pierre Park there are several 
j of tno.se old patriarchs, ranging in height up 
to 70 feet, and in girth to 23 feet. In one 
case a Y’ew and Oak have grown together, 
forming a solid trunk to the height of 7 feet. 
In the same park is what is probably one oE 
the finest Hornbeams in England. This tree 
is growing in the open on the flat below' the 
I rising ground occupied by the Yews. The 
height of this tree is about 65 feet, and the 
diameter of the trunk at 5 feet from tho 
j ground is 11 feet G inches, while the branch- 
spread, in whichever direction it is taken, is 
almost exactly 100 feet.—S. W. F. 

Decaisnea Fargesii (Whin-hurti).— This bolonps 
to the Berhoris famity. We. ana not aware that it 
has been tried in the-bpkn air in 1 ems 1 country, but it 
will tbniie in -any pood loamy 6oil if. planted in^a 
conservatory. It is propagated !\v impr t< seeds or 

! from cuttiiuH|rtgck Jnja - 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE CELERY CROP. 

Celery has done remarkably well this year. 
The dull, cool summer favoured quick* and 
vigorous growth; consequently, the plants 
never experienced a check, as is so often the 
ease when the months of June and July are 
hot and dry, while the Celery maggot was 
much less troublesome than usual. Under 
such favourable conditions it was not sur¬ 
prising that the earliest and second early 
varieties were ready for being blanched in 
advance of the usual date. Both of these 
have now been consumed, and they both 
proved excellent in every way. The same re¬ 
marks also apply to that now in use—a pink 
variety—the hearts of which, in addition to 
being solid and crisp, possess that nutty 
flavour so valued, but often found wanting, in 
Celery ^ this time of year. Main crop sorts, 
together with that good old late kind, Major 
Clarke’s Red, look the picture of health, and 
the latter has yet to receive its final mould¬ 
ing. 

Having to grow' my Celery on stiff, heavy 
ground, 1 always endeavour to have the 
trenches opened out as early as convenient 
after the turn of the year. The trenches arc 
four feet apart and two feet in width. The 
soil is taken out about 15 inches in depth, 
and banked up on either side. The bottom 
soil is loosened with a fork, and on this is 
placed a layer of rotted manure 6 inches in 
depth. The manure is then covered with 
about 3 inches of the best of the soil thrown 
out, the remainder of which is then levelled 
down, and the banks properly shaped. On 
the latter, crops of Lettuces and later French 
Beans are grown, while in the trenches a 
catch crop of Radishes is sometimes grown. 
In any case, the soil overlying the manure 
becomes aerated and in good working con¬ 
dition by the time the Celery is ready for 
planting, and seldom requires to be broken 
down specially. The soil banked up on either 
side is, when worked and broken down fine, 
in just the right condition for moulding the 
plants, and obviates the necessity for using 
the stiff, heavy subsoil for the purpose. Not 
only does the Celery succeed well grown in 
this way, but another advantage is that work¬ 
ing the soil in the manner indicated is tanta¬ 
mount to trenching it—at any rate, it has the 
same effect. When the Celery is cleared, 
and the surface levelled and broken down to 
a fine tilth, with a five-tined fork, the plot is 
then in admirable condition for the sowing of 
Onions, or other root-crops, such as Par¬ 
snips and Carrots, no other preparation 
being needed. A. W. 


AUTUMN VEGETABLES. 

It was a matter for surprise, as also for re¬ 
flection, that at a great provincial autumn ex¬ 
hibition such as that at Reading, on the 11th 
Nov., while there were huge quantities of 
flowers and fruits, only one small collection 
of six dishes of vegetables should be found, 
although really liberal prizes were offered for 
such products. It is inconceivable that in 
such a rural district as Reading is the centre 
of, there is not grown plenty of fine veget¬ 
ables, and it should have been a very easy 
matter for any ordinary gardener to have set 
up a nice collection. The only one staged, 
which came from Strathfieldsaye Gardens, 
comprised Cauliflowers, Leeks, Onions, Car¬ 
rots, Tomatoes, and Potatoes. It was a very 
ordinary selection, and would have been 
stronger had Celery been substituted for 
Leeks, as, although a good vegetable when 
well grown and blanched, Leeks do not re¬ 
present that high position usually accorded 
to Celery that is also good. However, it was 
obvious that plenty of other gardeners, had 
they wished to, could have shown six distinct 
dishes, and why they did not passes compre¬ 
hension. 

It is not only greatly to be regretted in the 
interests of exhibitors that good vegetables 
should remain so unrepresented, whilst other 
products—flowers especially—should be made 
so predominant, but it helps to de¬ 
preciate the value of vegetables, as gar¬ 
den products, in tbmsstiraation oft the public, 
ancj that is to be bc.c^sjA>getables 


do constitute elements of human food of the 
very highest importance, and depreciation of 
vegetables means depreciation of food, whilst 
flowers are elevated above their real value. 
Whilst in the Reading case the only prizes 
and good ones were those in one class offered 
by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, the society pro¬ 
moting the show offered none for vegetables, 
and that fact again leads to the inference 
that not only do gardeners who have to grow’ 
them, and largely, too, object to exhibiting 
them at Chrysanthemum exhibitions, but 
committees treat them slightingly, as of no 
special value, although, as garden products, 
they have value far exceeding that furnished 
by other products. How very diverse is the 
experience seen in summer shows w’here socie¬ 
ties foster and promote vegetable exhibitions. 
It is only needful to quote the famous show 
at Shrewsbury, held the third week in 
August of each year, as evidence of the won¬ 
derful popularity vegetables have at certain 
seasons, and in certain localities ; for there 
the numbers of dishes show n must run almost 
into thousands. 

But, after all, it is doubtful whether at any 
exhibitions—and they are legion—vegetables 
form more prominent features than they do at 
cottage garden shows. These are, as a rule, 
generally held during July and August, and 
then all descriptions of summer vegetables 
are well represented. The cottager or allot¬ 
ment worker seems more proud of his veget¬ 
able products than of any others from his 
plot, and well he may, as these can only be 
got into 6uch fine form as we constantly see 
them, by hard work and the most constant 
attention in cultivation. No garden depart¬ 
ment calls for greater labour, skill, or intelli¬ 
gence than does that devoted to vegetables, 
and the merits of any gardener, as such, may 
soon be found when his vegetable quarters are 
seen. I trust efforts will in future years be 
made t-o make vegetables more prominent 
objects at autumn exhibitions. Societies and 
gardeners can help to that end, and the latter 
especially, by presenting the best of their 
garden products. A. D. 


SEEDLING POTATOES. 

A VERY remarkable, though, it is feared, by 
no means a valuable, exhibit was that of 
several hundreds of small punnets, each con¬ 
taining a few' small tubers of seedling Pota¬ 
toes, showui at the Horticultural Hall on 
November 24th by a Midland firm of Potato- 
growers. If there was interest in noting how- 
varied in form and in colour seedling-raised 
tubers will come, it was also of interest to 
note how many out of these hundreds of 
seedlings seemed to lack value. Judging by 
what was seen in the punnets, and by the fine 
samples of named, well-grown tubers in 
baskets behind them, there seemed to be a 
great, gulf, and one which it w as very improb¬ 
able njanv of the seedlings would ever bridge 
over. One naturally wonders why eucli a 
number of poor, ungainly, and evidently 
valueless seedlings should be shown, especi¬ 
ally that, no details as to parentage being 
given, the conclusion was drawn that the 
whole were the product of self or chance fer¬ 
tilisation, and not any special effort by cross 
breeding, to secure specially desirable or fine 
strains. Anyone desiring to raise seedlings 
should, in any case, have some idea as to what 
he wishes to create, l’o go over the ground 
which other raisers have rather slavishly fol¬ 
lowed is of no use, as the product would he 
simply the reproduction of varieties already 
plentiful and good. 

It is true many persons hold to the belief 
that it is only through constantly raising seed¬ 
lings the health and vigour of Potato stocks 
can be maintained. That is far from being 
proved, and swing that we have now many 
fine varieties that have been in cultivation 
some thirty years or so, it is very doubtful 
doctrine. But it is excellent, all the same, 
coming from raisers of seedlings, as they find 
it popularises such new varieties na they may 
put into commerce. But the raising of seed¬ 
lings is good practice,all the same, as, if done 
with judgment and design, there is always the 
possibility that some specially good thing 
may come, such as a Magnum Bonum, or Up- 
to-Date, and thus render Potato-growers 
striking service. Necessarily, with ground 


previously 60 generally covered, raisers hardly 
know where to find new breaks or strains. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons w f ere doubtless very 
fortunate in having Abundance and Lang- 
worthy cross-fertilised, thus getting from them 
lhat splendid late kidney, White City. But 
what specially it was hoped such a cross 
would produce is not. known. Very likely 
something good would result by crossing Fac¬ 
tor with pollen of Duke of York, or British 
Queen with May Queen, or Ringleader; Up- 
to-Date might be crossed with Early Puritan, 
and the Irish Colleen with the Scotch Dal- 
meny Beauty. These crosses may not be quite 
new ground, but they may in any case be un¬ 
tried crosses. To obtain quite new strains it 
is needful to have original species for the 
starting-point, but it is most probable that 
those would create our existing strains over 
again. None the less, work full of interest 
might vet be found in the inter-crossing of 
Potatoes for seed purposes. A. D. 


NOTES ANI) EEVLIES. 

Potatoes from seed. —Please tell me exactly how 
to prow Potatoes from seed, and what crop one may 
expect, if successful, from 2 ozs. of British Queen?— 
Pioneer. 

[We have been startled to learn that you 
propose to 6ow 2 ozs. of Potato-seed. If*all 
the seeds are good and fertile, you should 
obtain several thousands of plants, a really 
huge number, and one needing very consider¬ 
able area. Of course, you can, * if you so 
prefer, having well manured and dug a plot 
of good, porous soil, draw shallow drills 
18 inches apart, and sow the seeds thinly 
along the drills as you would Parsnip or 
Carrot seed, thinning out the seedlings later 
to 10 inches or 12 inches apart. But- it would 
not be safe to sow the seed earlier than the 
first week in May, as late frosts might, when 
the seedlings were up, kill them off whole¬ 
sale. That would give you a fair summer 
season for the plants to grow in and produce 
tubers. Those would vary in size from that 
of a small Nut to a hen’s egg, or thereabouts, 
and you would have tens of thousands of 
them. But seedling Potatoes, to test their 
real merit, need to be grown from tubers at 
least three years, before their real charac¬ 
ters arc ascertained; hence it would be a 
gigantic task to grow all these seedlings for 
two or three years in that way. But you 
mention that your seed is all from one variety 
--British Queen. If the seed be the produce 
of self-fertilised flowers it is most probable 
that the seedling plants will be but repeti¬ 
tions of the parent. If the flowers which 
produce the seed-apples were cross-fertilised 
with pollen taken from the flowers of other 
varieties, then you may have in your batch of 
seedlings very great variety. Our own prac¬ 
tice has been to save and sow in years past 
the produce of cross-fertilised flowers, about 
one hundred or so of selected seeds, keeping 
those of each cross separate, and sowing in 
flower pots, pans, or shallow boxes, on fine 
soil, doing that in the middle of April. As 
the seedlings grew they were shifted singly 
into 5-inch pots, using fine, sandy soil, and 
keeping them under glass in gentle warmth, 
or in any ease from frost, until the end of 
May. Then, being strong plants, 12 inches 
iu height, they were planted out into good 
grouna in rows 2 feet, apart and 12 inches 
apart in the rows. The plants ©o treated and 
later on moulded up, have come very strong, 
and we have lifted from twenty to thirty 
good tubers to a root. That is tin* 
way to treat seedling Potatoes, as a better 
idea is obtained as to their merits in the first 
year than is often obtained in three years 
from very small tubers. But even with one 
hundred seedlings, it is obvious that many 
must be sacrificed that same season, the very 
best only being retained. Of these it is suffi 
eient to select and plant a dozen tubers of 
each of the best seedlings the following year, 
and that season another thinning would have 
to be made, the final selection, perhaps, being 
whittled down to a select few. Those who 
know what Potatoes are to-day realise that 
any material prospect of raising better ones, 
heavier croppers or more disease-resisting, is 
very poor. Certainly it. is useless to attempt 
raising better varieties unless cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion is freely reported to.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A HYBRID IRIS. 

The subject of the accompanying illustration 
is one of the beautiful unnamed hybrid Irises 
raised by Sir M. Foster. It combines the 
three species, I. paradoxa, I. Korolkowi, and 
I. pallida. The leaves are of a glaucous hue, 
about a foot in height, and some of them re¬ 
main fresh during the winter. The flowers 
appear in early summer, usually two to each 
stem, and are very handsome, combining the 
beautiful form and colouring of the three 
species to which it owes its origin. It is not 
a difficult plant to manage, being quite happy 


in a sunny position on an ordinary flower 
border. 


Planting bulbs.— While in the wild gar¬ 
den or in woods or hedgerows, bulbs are 
commonly freely planted, nothing is more 
objectionable, in relation to them, than 
massing them, as is done in gardens, as that 
is violating all the ordinary rules of Nature. 
In such case the leas formality seen and the 
greater the approach to Nature the better. 
But if in gardens the planting of bulbs in 
beds or masses be admitted as being the 
garden practice, it is, to my mind, far from 
pleasing. Beds of one variety of Hyacinth, 
Tulip, or Daffodil, each flower being a mere 
reproduction of the other, and all presenting 
a dead level, are very crud^-jyid monotonous. 
In a large, bulb-gro^Jng virurst«•v yaicd* 
method of planting is tol \rate tL Jbecanreniat 


grown for decoration but for business 
purposes. In flower gardens planting 
bulbs thinly on a carpet of some hardy 
dwarf plant, in clumps of seven, nine, or 
more, but not many more, is a way of dis¬ 
posing them far too rarely seen.—A. D. 

THE GREAT REED 
(Aeuxdo Donax). 

There is, in the concluding words by “R,” 
on the above plant, at page 557, a sentence 
well worth repeating; indeed, it is worth 
emphasising in the hope of drawing attention 
to a most important item. The words re¬ 
ferred to are :—“I do not even cut down the 
plants until spring arrives.” This is a great 
deal more than the majority of those who 
garden for pleasure, could say with any re¬ 


gard for the fact, most people being all too 
anxious to cut down plants so soon as flower¬ 
ing is over, and the foliage assumes a more 
mature look. In the case of plants like the 
Great Reed, of doubtful hardiness, and parti¬ 
cularly where the subject is a hollow-stemmed 
one, this thoughtless cutting down for tidi¬ 
ness 5 sake may result in serious harm, and, 
severe frost and snow following, with iee 
lodging in the base of the old stems for days 
together, much mischief would be done. The 
extent of the mischief would, to some extent, 
depend on the mulching the plant received. 
At the same time the plant would endure far 
greater hardship in those instances where the 
stems remained intact, and, apart from this, 
would support the basal growths for another 
year to the fullest possible extent. The 
Great Reed is so handsome a plant, and 60 
rarely seen in gardens, that one is pleased to 


I see it brought so prominently into notice. 
The plants figured, moreover, appear to pos¬ 
sess an especial fitness for the position in 
which they are placed. Too frequently the 
picturesque beauty of a plant is lost by its 
being wrongly placed ; hence a greater value 
attaches to the direct object lesson of the 
picture referred to. This handsome plant 
delights in rich food, and given a mulching of 
manure each winter, it will remain good for 
many years without replanting. Pampas 
Grass, Kniphofias, and Romneya are some of 
the things that suffer acutely at times if cut 
down in the early autumn and exposed to the 
severity of the winter. In such instances, and 
where it is possible for the greatest degree of 
cold to reach the heart of the plant by direct 
contact, root or surface mulching will avail 
but little. ‘ E. H. Jenkins. 


CARNATIONS RAISED BY MARTIN R. 
SMITH. 

The late Mr. Martin Ridley Smith, whose 
death was referred to in our pages, Novem¬ 
ber 21st, p. 594, began raising Carnations 
about twenty years ago. The first seedlings 
6 ent out were self-coloured varieties, suitable 
for the border, viz. :—Abigail, carmine- 
rose ; Aline Newman, deep red ; Lady Gwen¬ 
doline, bright rose; Mrs. Louise Jameson, 
rosy-red ; Niphetos, very puro white. These 
have probably passed out of cultivation, but 
they were very popular in 1893 ; that wa6 the 
first year that the Haves’ seedlings were sold. 
Mr. Smith, anxious to find out the best varie¬ 
ties of Carnations in cultivation, visited the 
well-known growers in England and Germany, 
and started raising his seedlings from the 
very best in cultivation, and by crossing the 
best varieties with the old Malmaison he ob¬ 
tained a new type of Malmaison which has 
also become very popular. The first group 
of Malmaisons were sent out in 1894. There 
were five varieties, viz.:—Mrs. Everard 
Hambro. Princess May, Sir Charles Free- 
mantle, Sir Evelyn Wood, and The Church¬ 
warden. The same season ten border Carna¬ 
tions were introduced, some of them of groat 
merit, viz. :—Cardinal Wolsey, yellow ground, 
marked scarlet; Corunna, a fine yellow self; 
Duke of Orleans, yellow ; Hayes’ Scarlet; 
Mephisto, crimson ; Miss Audrey Campbell, 
the best border yellow ; Miss Ellen Terry, 
large, fine white ; King Arthur, large, hand¬ 
some crimson ; Waterwiteh, blush ; and The 
Pasha, apricot. The following season (1896) 
another set of five new Malmaisons was in¬ 
troduced, viz. :—Lady Grimston, Lord Rose¬ 
bery, Nell Gwynne, pure white; Prime 
Minister, and Trumpeter. With these 
another set of eight new border Carnations 
was introduced. The following season twenty- 
two varieties wore sent out, and from that 
date, 1897, hundreds of very beautiful Carna¬ 
tions were introduced to our gardens from the 
Ilayes seed-beds. Certainly for by far the 
greater number of beautiful border Carna¬ 
tions that adorn our gardens at the present 
time we are indebted to Mr. Martin Smith. 
The best of them now in cultivation are of self¬ 
colours :—Agnes Sorrel, maroon ; Ann Hath¬ 
away, yellow; Ann Boleyn, salmon; Ben- 
bow, pale apricot; Boreas, crimson ; Daffo¬ 
dil, the best yellow ; Copperhead, deep apri¬ 
cot; Etna, scarlet; Falcon, amber; Helms¬ 
man, white ; Lady Hermione, salmon-pink ; 
Lady Linlithgow, bright rose ; Midas, orange- 
scarlet ; Miss Audrey Campbell, yellow ; Miss 
Maud Sullivan, very pale pink ; Mrs. Eric 
Hambro, white ; Mrs. Gascoigne, rose-pink ; 
Much-the-Miller, white; Tallifer, salmon- 
pink; The Pasha, apricot; and Trojan, a 
fine white. 

For what are termed fancy varieties he had 
a remarkable affection. They are mostly 
yellow or buff-grounds, marked with scarlet, 
purple, or crimson, and many are very hand¬ 
some as border Carnations. The best are 
Aurelian, Banshee, Brodick, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Carnival, Charles Martel, Desdemona, Dido, 
Erl King, Falca, Grey Friar, Guinevere, 
Hidalgo, Ilorsa, King Solomon, Lord Jus¬ 
tice. Lord Stevne, Mandarin, Mikado, Mrs. 
C. Baring, Molly Maguire, Montjoy, Mule¬ 
teer, Pagan, Perseus, Pasquin, Strongbow, 
The Nizam, Twilight, Yoland. Amongst the 
3 'ellow - ground Picotees, whicli had been 
greatly improved by him, jhe best are Ablot, 
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Aldeboran, Arnot. Lyle, Aphrodite, Countess 
of Strathmore, Daniel Defoe, Edna May, 
Empress Eugenic, Gretchen, Gronow, Henry 
Falkland, Hygein, Lady Avebury, Lady St. 
Oswald, Lord Napier, Louisa. Lady Free- 
mantle, Lady Gascoigne, Mrs. Walter Heriot, 
Mohican, Othello, Primrose, Sarchedon, Ten¬ 
nyson. and Professor. The best yet raised is 
named John Ruskin, but it is not in com¬ 
merce. Of the Malmaisons raised by Mr. 
Smith, the following are the best:—Albion, 
Baldwin, Calypso, Florizel, Horace Hutchin¬ 
son, Iolauthe, Lady Grimston, Lady Hose, 
Lady Ulrica, Margot, Mercia, Monk, Mrs. 
Torrens, Mrs. Trelawny, Nautilus. Nell 
Gwynne, The Churchwarden, and Thora. 
Yaller Gal is worthless. J. Douglas. 

Great Bookham. 


THE BLOODROOT 
(Sanguinaria canadensis). 

We owe much of the beauty of our gardens 
to the native plants of North-east America, 
and among the favourites of all who know it 
must be mentioned the Bloodroot, Red Puc- 
coon, or Red Indian Paint, as Sanguinaria 
canadensis is variously called. Its names are 
derived from the red colour of the juice of 
the root, while the specific botanical name of 
canadensis refers to its principal habitat, 
although it ie not confined to the Dominion, 
but penetrates into the United States, ex¬ 
tending as far south, indeed, as Florida and 
Arkansas. There is only one species in the 
genus, and it gives but few varieties to attract 
the attention of the would-be specialist. The 
ordinary Bloodroot, as commonly met with, 
is a pretty little plant, giving its white 
flowers, whose steins are at first almost 
clasped by the ColtVfoot-like leaves, which 
are of a glaucous colour. These flowers are 
on a stem some 5 inches or 6 inches high, 
and the almost snow-white blossoms open out 
quite flat at certain periods of the day, espe¬ 
cially in sun, and close on the approach of the 
early evening. The flowers of the typical 
plant are each about an inch across, but there 
is a more ornamental and superior variety, 
called grandiflora, which has finer and larger 
blooms. There is still another variety, 
called multipetala, which lias its segments 
narrower and more numerous. Of the three 
the best is grandiflora, and a good clump of 
this variety is a truly exquisite thing in the 
sunshine of April, with its snowy blossoms 
expanded to the light. The Sanguinaria is not 
too exacting in its requirements. Naturally 
a shade-lover, it does not need this in our 
gardens, our more gloomy skies, perhaps, 
giving it some compensation for the absence 
of the trees of its native places. There it 
thrives in the rich woods, but with us it will 
flower freely in sun or in shade, in poor or in 
rich soil, and will give much satisfaction in 
either. In a poor and dry soil and in sun, 
however, I have found it beneficial to the 
plant to give it frequent soakings of water in 
the flowering-time when dry weather prevails. 
This prolongs the blooming period, and gives 
the plants greater vigour of growth to prepare 
for another season. The propagation of the 
Sanguinaria is effected by division, and 
plants should be procured as early as possible 
in autumn if good bloom is expected the fol¬ 
lowing spring. Clumps should be purchased 
in preference to single crowns. 

R. Arnott. 

TROP.EULUM TUBEROSUM. 

Tins handsome plant is a little puzzling to 
me. In some gardens it seems hardy, especi¬ 
ally on warm and open soils ; in others of a 
colder kind it perishes in winter, and one 
forgets to plant, fresh bulbs in spring, and 
so it passes out of eight. In this state of 
mind about it, I happened to 6oc in a friend’s 
garden on a bill, about. 600 feet 

above sea level, a trellis. one solid 

mosaic of its very showy and very 

pretty flowers. It was rather late in Novem¬ 
ber, and while all the flowers were present 
that one could expect at the season, that was 
by far the prettiest. So T made up my mind 
to look at this plant in quite a different way— 
colour or not colour in winter. Perhaps my 
devotion to the F/arnT' Nnstnrtiuili.^hich is 
sue£ a fa i inutin|i pj^l3 01 called 


my attention off this other charmer, which, 
however, has distinct qualities, flowering 
much later and not so fastidious about soil 
as the other kind, but rather loving dry, hot 
soils. I think I made a mistake in putting 
it rather too much among bushes and 
climbers, as from what I saw lately, it seemed 
to rejoice in the full sun. Where it thrives 
it seems of very easy increase, with its 
l J otat.o-like roots, and it should be much 
more commonly grown. C. H. 


SWEET PEAS. 

An early sowing in autumn usually means 
early blooms, provided the plants are well 
looked after as soon as they push through the 
soil. It is too late now to think of sowing, 
jus the plants would not get sufficient strength 
to withstand a sharp spell of frost, which one 
may expect at any time after November comes 
in, although for some years past it lias been 
early in the new- year before much wintry 
weather set ip. Frost is not the only enemy 
to the plants, as slugs do a deal of damage at 
times, and sparrows arc troublesome in some 
quarters. A mixture of lime and soot fre¬ 
quently dusted over the foliage usually defies 
both pests. Coal-aslics strewed among the 
plants prevent slugs travelling much, and if 
a little 6oil is brought up each side of the row, 
and a few- sprays of Spruce Fir stuck in, the 
plants are sheltered from cutting winds, 
which sometimes play havoc with them. It 
is usual to sow more thickly in autumn than 
in spring and early summer, so as to be pre¬ 
pared for losses, and it would not be wise to 
thin too freely until the plants are out of dag¬ 
ger. There can be no doubt that much finer 
spikes are to be had from plants standing 
12 inches asunder than if twelve plants occu¬ 
pied that space, as of yore. On October 11th 
I saw some very fair spikes gathered from a 
neighbouring garden, and it would not be 
surprising to find these lovely flowers pro¬ 
duced throughout the year where glass ac¬ 
commodation exists for growing them in pots 
or tubs, and housing them immediately frest 
or cold winds appear in October. The num¬ 
ber of flowers oil a spike may not be the aver- 
nge for spring and summer cultivated plants, 
and if but two, instead of three and four, 
appeared on each spike, it would he gratify¬ 
ing to the grower, as we now have such a 
variety of colours, all more or less beautiful. 

J. Mayne. 

NOTES AND HEl*LIES. 

A note from South Devon.— In my garden, 
on November 17th. 1 found a few good things 
in bloom. A bush of Leonotis Leonurus, 
about 6 feet, high and 4 feet through, was a 
glorious sight, covered with orange-scarlet 
whorls of flowers, some fully a foot in circum¬ 
ference. just at their best. It. was very nearly 
killed last winter, and only began to show 
signs of renewed life in June, which accounts 
for its lateness, for a plant in a neighbouring 
garden, grown against a wall, was in full 
flower six weeks ago. Dendroinecou rigidum, 
the yellow Californian Tree-Poppy, is a good 
thing. I got n little plant last year, and now 
it is fully 5 feet high, and has been in bloom 
ever since June. I picked a dozen flowers 
yesterday, and there are many more buds to 
open. Of course, it cannot compare with 
Romneya Coultcri, the other Californian 
Tree-Poppy, in size of bloom, as the largest 
are only 3 inches across, but their rich yellow 
colouring and their prettily-cupped shape 
make them very attractive, and their period 
of bloom far exceeds that of the Romneya. 
The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis) 
was a very pretty eight, a patch of it about 
5 feet square being covered with pale blue. 
Pea-like blossoms.—S. Wvxdham Fitzher- 
bert. November 18th, 1908. 

Wallflowers removal of plants to beds 
and borders. —During the last few weeks, 
with an abundance of moisture. Wallflowers 
have grown very quickly, and some of them 
will benefit by early removal. It is there¬ 
fore advisable that as soon as possible, when 
room can bo found for them, the shift to 
their final quarters should take place. If 
the soil should be at all poor, a little rotted 
manure dug in will improve matters; and 
though the labour jnay be greater, it will he 


found best to lift each plant separately, 
planting it in the hole prepared, rather than 
attempt to move a number of plants at the 
same time, from most of which soil falls 
away. This, of course, involves more work, 
but it is amply repaid, inasmuch as there 
are fewer failures than when shifted in 
batches. When it is remembered what de¬ 
lightful colours Wallflowers possess, they are 
worth extra care at the time of their final 
removal. On sheltered borders. Earliest of 
All will bloom more or less the winter 
through, and other varieties will show 
flowers earlier with the slight protection of 
a wall border. 

The Striped Geranium (Geranium 
striatum).- Looking through my garden the 
other day, late as it was in the year, I came 
across a. stray bloom or two of the charming 
Geranium striatum, whose pretty white 
flowers are rendered really charming by the 
exquisite way in which they are netted with 
red veins. It was so beautiful even in the 
dull November days that I felt as I turned 
up this plant in Curtis’s “Botanical Maga¬ 
zine,” in which it was figured as far back as 
Vol. II.. No. 55, that the coloured plate, 
beautifully executed though it is, failed to 
do justice to this pretty Italian Crane’s Bill. 
The flower itself is much more beautiful than 
its presentment, and a mass, such as I saw' 
in an old garden some time ago. is of more 
than merely passing beauty. The Striped 
Geranium, or Crane’s Bill, is a neat plant, 
with an inclination to grow' prostrate and to 
trail slightly along the ground. It increases 
fairly quickly, although not aggressive, and 
is easily multiplied by division. Its height 
is not above 9 or 10 inches, and its blooms, 
which are yielded for months in succession, 
are each about half an inch across. Tho 
leaves are five-lobed, and one feature they 
possess which escapes the casual looker-on, 
but which is remarked upon by Curtis, is that 
the corners of the lobes of the leaves are 
marked with a kind of purplish-brown—a 
point which is worth looking for. It is. as 
already said, an old plant, and long before 
the time of Curtis was described by Parkin¬ 
son as “the variable stript Cranesbill,” or 
“Geranium Romanum versicolor sine stria¬ 
tum.” It likes a fairly moist soil, and wilL 
thrive either in sun or shade.— S. Arnott. 


Sprenger’s Tulip (Tulipa Sprengeri).—This 
remarkably fine Tulip should be borne in mind 
by those who have not yet ordered their bulbs. 
Apart from its beauty, which is great, it lias 
the merit of being one of the latest, if not the 
latest, to flower. The Tulip season does not 
last too long for the admirer of these bril¬ 
liant flowers, and it is no slight gain to have 
it prolonged for a considerable time by the 
glowing cups of Rprenger’s Tulip. The flowers 
are, indeed, glowing in their colour, which is 
a brilliant uniform scarlet. Although intro¬ 
duced from Armenia in 1894, and known for 
6 ome time to those who take pleasure in the- 
species of Tulips, it is only now that a know¬ 
ledge of its advantages and qualities has been 
brought home to the general gardening pub¬ 
lic. It is now cheap, and there is nothing 
to hinder it from becoming an increasingly- 
favoured garden flower. It is quite hardy, 
and appears to object less to being loft in the 
ground than some Tulips, many of which re¬ 
quire annual lifting, resting, and rc-planting 
in our climate.— S. Arnott. 


Early flowering of Iris stylosa. To 

show how abnormally mild the autumn has 
been, I have a mass of Iris stylosa which 
has been flowering since the first week in 
November. Judging by the rapidity with 
which the flowers are being pushed up. the 
plants will have done blooming by the end of 
the year should the mild weather con¬ 
tinue. These beautiful flowers are. of 
course, very acceptable at this, tlu* dullest 
and dreariest period of the whole year, vet 
they will be sadly missed at a time when 
one usually looks forward to find them ap¬ 
pearing—viz., in early January.—A. W. 

Annuals (Amateur ).—For such a purpose you have 
a wide choice, including Helichrysuuw. Clark ires in 
many varieties, Linum, Dianthus. Eschseholtzlu in 
several shades of colour. God.etiae, Linmanthes Poug- 
lasi. Lunins annual. Mnlva, Ncmesia strumosa. Nico¬ 
tian* Nicella Mb* Jekyll. Poppies Petnnias. 

S hizopelalon Walkeri, Sweet Pea*, 'ci'ii nas, \ b- 
etc. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MARKET CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Formerly the variety that in one or more 
directions fell short of the standard set up by 
the exhibitor was relegated to the ranks of 
“decorative” sorts, and it was from these 
that the bulk of the so-called market varie¬ 
ties was selected. To-day, however, the 
raiser of Chrysanthemums, as much ns the 
market-grower, realises that a market Chrys¬ 
anthemum must he free-flowering, of pure, 
decided, and attractive colouring, the flower- 
heads held erect on short, stout peduncles, on 
long and stiff stems, the petals of firm tex¬ 
ture, and the variety a good keeper. Mode- 


character which enables them when cut to 
take up the water more readily. 

The greatest demand is in the direction of 
white-flowered varieties, yellow', bronze, pink, 
and crimson shades being also in demand. It 
will, however, largely depend upon the pre¬ 
cise shade of yellow or white, and, again, liow 
these “show up” under artificial light, 
whether any particular variety will become a 
standard market variety or not. A dead 
white bloom, for example, is not so good 
under artificial light as are the glistening, if 
less pure white, flowers, or even those of an 
ivory white tone. The yellow shades must be 
of the gold or golden-orange type to come 
out a good yellow at night, the paler shades 
of yellow, as exemplified in Soleil d’Octobrc, 


purity will probably never be surpassed. On 
the other hand, Lady Selborne, the milk- 
white sport from that very old lilac-pink- 
flowered variety James Salter, free and deco¬ 
rative as it was, soon had its day, the petals 
being of too soft a character. Lady Law¬ 
rence, again, one of the most exquisite of 
white-flowered varieties, and one of the best 
money-makers of fifteen or eighteen, years 
ago, had an exceedingly brief stay among 
market men, because of its unreliability, 
flowerless shcots being all too abundant even 
on pot-grown plants. Market varieties may 
be of different types, and a- variety may prove 
exceedingly popular and valuable to the mar¬ 
ket man because it is what is known as a» 
“good lifter”; in other words, the variety 





f 
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Chrysanthemum Felton’s Favourite-naturally grown spray. From a photograph ot blooms sent by Mr. Phillip Laids, Swanley, Kent. 


ratelv-flized blossoms such as are usually de¬ 
veloped on the terminal shoots of well-grown 
examples of these plants are preferred in the 
majority of instances. Such as these on 
naturally-grown plants usually develop a stem 
growth of 18 inches or 24 inches in length, 
and are found t-o be the most serviceable. 
These, then, are the chief attributes of a good 
market-flower, but though possessing these, a 
variety will not long remain in demand if it 
travels badly or does not take up water 
promptly and well when cut. In these latter 
respects a variety might possibly vary with 
the season, and upon the condition of the 
wood and the hardness or otherwise of the 
bark much will depend. Generally jyjeaking, 
however, the termirfal^’ehqots cm-whuh so 
many of the flowers \re-j\rjh‘ ^softer 


for example, being scarcely distinguishable 
from a dirty white. The pink shades in 
which there is a suspicion of magenta, or 
something akin, are materially toned down 
by the influence of artificial light, and the 
good effect of their flowers greatly enhanced 
thereby. In crimson shades those possessing 
a little scarlet appear to the best advantage, 
those of a maroon tint lacking in brilliancy 
by comparison. 

On the exhibition-board novelty may count 
for a good deal ; in the market its fate or its 
popularity would be decided in a short time 
from other points of view, and a very old 
variety indeed may still retain its popularity 
in its season against all comers. That well- 
known pure white variety,Elaine, for example, 
has withstood the test of forty years, and for 


may be planted in the open ground for the 
summer months, lifted and transferred to the 
greenhouse in early autumn, and b) r costing 
very little to produce, be turned to profitable 
account in the end. Those best suited to this 
work, as a rule, are the varieties which, pos¬ 
sessed of a bushy habit of growth, are most 
likely to produce an equivalent in fibrous 
roots ; and these, while retaining a good ball 
of earth, quickly take hold of the soil afresh 
and thus reduce losses to a minimum. Spare 
growing varieties, therefore, are not so well 
suited for the lifting ordeal as the above. 

In view of the large number of new varie¬ 
ties raised.and the great wealth of old varieties 
to select from, it may be thought that there 
Were enough and to spare. As a fact, how 
ever, no one is more alert than the market- 
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grower of to-day in his endeavour to secure a 
really good novelty. A ease in point is the 
recent novelty Felton's Favourite, which 
obtained the R.ILS. Award of Menton Octo¬ 
ber 27th last. A year previously to this the 
plant had been exhibited bv Mr. Davis, the 
raiser, and without being placed before the 
Floral Committee, the entire stock had 
changed hands, a well-known market-grower 
having secured it. To the ordinary observer 
this not very pure white flower of quite mode¬ 
rate size would not have appealed very 
strongly, but in the freedom of flowering, the 
sturdy habit, the ivory-white blossoms, and, 
not least, the sharp, brick rustle of the bloom 
as a whole when touched by the hand, there 
were all the attributes of the flower that the 
market specialist could desire. The variety 
is also possessed of n firm habit of growth, 
and will probably not be a great sufferer from 
mildew. In the accompanying illustrations 
the naturally-grown spray and the disbudded 
flowers are shown on terminal shoots. Apart 
from the good points mentioned, Felton’s 
Favourite is an October-flowering variety, 
and in the near future will possibly lead the 
way. Money-Maker, a very excellent white- 
flowered sort, is of purer colour tone, not 
quite so early to bloom, but possessing a 
value of its own. Indispensable is the sturdy 
habited, white-flowered Souvenir de Petite 
Aime, albeit it is singularly prone to mildew. 
This, like the preceding varieties, is a droop¬ 
ing Japanese, and travels and lasts well. 
Western King is also a popular sort among 
incurved whites, and may be had good over a 
somewhat extended season, and Niveus is still 
largely grown in the open for lifting and for 
pots. Mdme. R. Oberthur is a good late 
white. In the vellow-flowercd class there are 
many really first-rate sorts, and we select 
Phoebus, Golden Age, Market Gold, Gold 
Mine, True Gold, and It. F. Felton as a set 
difficult to beat. The last-named is a strik¬ 
ingly-beautiful and glistening yellow, with 
rather broad, slightly drooping florets of re¬ 
markable finish. Other yellows are W. H. 
Lincoln, and Yellow Mi’s. Thompson. Among 
bronze-coloured sorts, Lord Brooke is still 
desirable, if rather tall in growth. Freda 
Bedford, a refined bronze, with apricot, is a 
lovely thing for midseason work, and Fox- 
hunter is a rich crimson-scarlet variety. 
Mdme. Louise Charvot is, perhaps, the best 
late pink, Mdme. Felix Perrin, soft pink, 
being still popular. Among high-coloured 
varieties that attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion during recent years is the brightly- 
coloured Winter Cheer, of rosy-amaranth 
shade, when in good colour. Occasionally 
this variety is much given to sporting, and 
many flowers come oF quite a rale-pink colour. 

In making a selection of Chrysanthemums 
suited for market-growing, the grower cannot 
do better than make repeated visits to the 
larger market centres, or to tho&e growers of 
the flowers who specialise in such varieties. 
In this way, it is possible for the grower to 
select suitable varieties for providing a suc¬ 
cession of the most useful sorts. E. H. J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MONEYMAKER. 
The favourable opinion on this Chrysanthe¬ 
mum expressed by “W\ V. T.” (page 546) is 
shared by a good many growers. There is, as 
your correspondent points out, a glossy white¬ 
ness in the flower which at once arrests atten¬ 
tion. In this respect it is decidedly distinct. 
I carefully read “W. V. T.’s” note in search 
of possible complaints which in the markets 
hereabouts have been raised against it, but 
which were absent even though the privilege 
had beeu given for inspection of market col¬ 
lections. The fault which is found in Money- 
Maker is that the flowers droop when, or even 
before, they are fully developed. Those v ho 
purchase Chrysanthemums for decoration 
choose flowers that have a boldness of charac¬ 
ter, stiff in the stalk, carrying the flower quite 
erect, and especially for wreaths, etc., is it 
necessary that the bloom is supported on a 
rigid stalk. Possibly the variety requires 
special cultivation in order that these im¬ 
portant points may be attained, or it may be 
that soil and locality, and perhaps the houses 
in which the plants are grown account for the 
difference of opinion. ^-I^know of onei grower 
a florist disposing ™f litt&p q i^fltjtjefc of 


these blooms during the season—who de¬ 
nounced Money-Maker after some two sea¬ 
sons’ trial, because of this failing. These 
failings were not strong enough to convince 
me that Money-Maker was of no use, as I 
still grow it. That there is a disposition in 
the blooms to droop in a later stage of their 
development is in my case, at any rate, 
apparent. I have not found that it is any 
more liable to damp than other varieties, nor 
with the substance of petal should I have ex¬ 
pected this. Damping of Chrysanthemum 
blooms is a source of trouble much more pro¬ 
nounced in some years than others, and high 
feeding contributes to this failing very mate¬ 
rially. As “W. V. T.” says, the variety is 
one of easy culture, and flowers with great 
freedom treated as a bush or moderately dis¬ 
budded. It would be interesting to learn from 
other readers whether Money-Maker claims 
all the favours set out by “W. V. T.,” or if it 
is found that weakness of the pedicel influ¬ 
ences its sale or its home appreciation. Cer¬ 
tainly, no other fault can be advanced against 
it. W. S. 


INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Incurved Chrysanthemums are invariably 
well shown at the December show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Last 
week’s display was no exception to "this rule, 
several exhibitors setting up blooms quite 
worthy of the great show held a month earlier. 
Some of these favourites of the older race of 
florists were very nicely finished, and gave 
evidence of high culture. The largest blooms 
did not necessarily gain the better prizes ; as 
a matter of fact, rough, and less neatly- 
finished specimens had to give place to 
smaller and more evenly-finished flowers. 
Among these exhibited v/e noted several ad¬ 
mirable blooms of the chaste white Duchess 
of Fife. This is sometimes shaded blush, and 
is an incurved of high quality. Frank Ham¬ 
mond, a rosy-bronze, with a yellow centre, 
was represented by large blooms in several 
instances. The chestnut-crimson flowers of 
George Lock were noteworthy, and are un¬ 
doubtedly useful thus late in the season. The 
new Mrs. J. Hygate, sent out first as a 
Japanese kind, but subsequently classified as 
an incurved, is a bloom of the highest quality. 
It is a monster, clear-white flower, and was 
exhibited in good form. A flower not so often 
seen as its merits deserve is G. W. Matthews, 
a large incurved, of good form, and of a pleas¬ 
ing tone of amber. A neat flower of pretty 
form is Chas. Pacque. Its cream colour at 
this period should make it a variety much 
sought after. Triomphe de Montbrun is a 
large, solid-looking incurved bloom of a 
colour which may be described as rosy- 
chamois, shaded lilac. For December use it 
is of undoubted value. When first distri¬ 
buted May Phillips was favourably commen¬ 
ted on, and now, after some years of culture, 
we find it exhibited freely. Deep cream, 
shaded bronze, is a description of its colour. 
G. F. Evans is a rather novel-coloured in¬ 
curved. Chrome yellow shaded a coppery 
colour aptly describes the flower, which is 
large and of attractive appearance. The pale 
blush colour of the deeply-built blooms of 
Marjorie Shield were frequently in evidence. 
The bloom is built up of stout, broad florets, 
and it keeps very well. A beautiful golden- 
buff flower is William Higgs. There were a 
feiv examples of this fine incurved, which is 
named after one who has achieved extraordi¬ 
nary success during the last twelve years as 
an exhibitor. A dainty incurved is W. Wain- 
wright. The florets are smooth and pointed, 
and build up a bloom of a pearly-white colour 
shaded or flushed pink. Ialene is a large 
flower that has many admirers. Good speci¬ 
men blooms were in evidence on this occasion, 
their pleasing bright, rosy-lilac colour being 
quite distinct from all others. Years ago The 
Egyptian was classified as an incurved 
variety, but its coarse characteristics induced 
many growers to discard it. There were a 
few' examples shown on this occasion, and 
although useful for their colour, we must 
admit our preference for something more re¬ 
fined. Clara Wells has proved a distinct ac¬ 
quisition. Both in form and size this variety 
ranks fvs one of the best, and its pleasing rich 


cream colour, sometimes tinted rose-pink, 
enables one to classify it as an indispensable 
sort. In Mr. II. J. Jones’s group two large 
Oriental vases were filled with excellent 
blooms of his new variety, Mrs. J. Wynn. It 
is a large bloom, somewhat similar in build 
to Duchess of Fife, and of beautifully even 
form. It is one of those flowers that make a 
good incurved without any dressing, and this 
is a great point in its favour. The florets are 
of medium width, and these build up a bloom 
of good depth ; colour, white, slightly flushed 
pink, on the low r er half of the bloom.. 

Readers of Gardening Illustrated, from 
the foregoing notes, should be able to form 
a very good idea of the varieties of incurved 
Chrysanthemums that are likely to serve them 
for late displays. Such a knowledge is always 
useful, as it enables the grower to maintain 
the flowering period over a longer season, and 
what is of some importance, ensures the dis¬ 
play being more varied than would be the 
case were his attention confined exclusively 
to the Japanese sections. W. V. T. 


A WELCOME CHANGE IN 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 
During the last two or three years we have 
noticed changes in several well-known Chrys¬ 
anthemum snows throughout the country. 
The smaller-flowered Chrysanthemums are 
now given a prominent position. In this 
connection there are numerous 6mall to 
medium-sized flowers of the Japanese kinds 
that were seen only in the leading florists’ 
shops. There is an immense number of deco¬ 
rative varieties now available that years ago 
would never have been given prominence but 
for the advent of market-growers on the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society. When we think of the 
large number of novelties* so useful for mar¬ 
ket, that were never recognised in the past 
because they were not up to exhibition stan¬ 
dard, we have to bemoan the fact that they 
are lost to present-day growers. At Rom¬ 
ford the Chrysanthemum show has been com¬ 
pletely altered in its character. Groups, set 
up by amateur growers, embracing a charm¬ 
ing variety of small to medium - sized 
flowers, of several different types, are quite 
a pleasing breakaway from the orthodox group 
of big blooms, so popular in years gone by. 
The exhibitors may show the plants growing 
naturally or partially disbudded, and the 
effect is distinctly pretty. There are also 
other flasses in which dainty single flowered 
kinds are set up in vases, and varieties of 
other types are similarly displayed. Pom¬ 
pons in pretty sprnvs also add to the attrac¬ 
tions of the exhibition. At Wellingborough 
many changes have been effected. Anyone 
visiting the show held there this year, and 
comparing it with what prevailed a few years 
ago, would lie 6truck with the gTeat change 
for the better. Large blooms are displayed 
in vases more freely than formerly, and 
single-flowered kinds were better represented 
this season than they were on previous occa¬ 
sions. Table decorations arranged down the 
centre of the exhibition? were conspicuous by 
their absence years ago; this year they 
were a great feature of the display. Wimble¬ 
don, as an experiment, included two classes 
of a decorative nature in their exhibition, 
held a week or two since, and they were the 
chief features of the show. One class was for 
three vases of 6mall-flowered Chrysanthemums 
distinct, and in this competition there was 
included a representation of Japanese, single 
and Pompon kinds. The other class was one 
for three vases of single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The competition was very keen, quite 
a large number of members setting up exhi¬ 
bits of the most delightful description. This 
competition, together with the other already 
mentioned, interested a large numl>er of visi¬ 
tors who could appreciate the usefulness of 
such decorative material in their own homes. 

E. G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HAEDY SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

At this season of the year, apart from those 
grown in this country, vast numbers of hardy 
shrubs are sent here from the Continent, 
principally from Holland and France, to be 
forced into bloom. Most of those from Hol¬ 
land are grown in pots, and plunged out-of- 
doors in a sunny spot, so that they do not 
grow strongly, and the confinement of the 
pot tends to the formation of flower-buds. 
Beside this, the roots are so compact that 
the plant does not suffer any check when 


largely grown for the purpose, but the Ghent 
Azaleas and the little evergreen A. amoena 
are also amenable to the same treatment. 

Cerasus. —The different double-flowered 
Cherries are easily forced, and very attrac¬ 
tive when at their best. The large-flowered 
semi-double forms of the Japanese Cerasus 
or Prunus pseudo-Cerasus flower freely in a 
small state. 

Cydonia, or Pyrus japonica.— When 
grown out-of-doors this flowers early in the 
season, so that nothing more than the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse is necessary to have 
it in bloom, when its bright-coloured flowers 
will be much appreciated. The salmon-red 
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Forsythia. —The best Forsythia is F. 
suspensa, a loose-growing, rambling or 
| climbing plant. If pruned back hard it 
I forms an open hush, whose long, semi-pendu¬ 
lous shoots are wreathed with bright yellow 
■ blossoms. Large plants of this Foraythia 
are the more effective. 

Laburnum. —The Laburnum has made 
considerable advance as a subject for forcing 
within tho last few years, and deservedly so, 
for the drooping clusters of golden blossoms 
are very striking in the greenhouse in early 
spring. Tall plants are more effective than 
dwarfs. 

Lilac. —The different Lilacs have long 



Chrysanthemum Felton’s Favourite—disbudded 9hoote. (See page 583.) 


lifted. When shrubs are lifted from the 
open ground to l>e potted for forcing, this 
should be done as soon as possible after the 
leaves drop, so that the roots will take at 
least partial possession of tho ©oil before the 
plants are taken indoors. Among the various 
shrubs particularly adapted for forcing 
are: — 

Andromeda. —The two best species are 
neat-growing evergreen shrubs—viz., Andro¬ 
meda floribunda and A. japouica. In the 
former the spikes of waxy-white flowers are 
erect, and in the other, drooping. 

Azaleas. —An exceedingly popular class of 
shrubs for forcing, lo ^rhich *rea±ilen± they 
all readily lend A;;jllp|^iollis is 


Cydonia Maulei also readily lends itself to 
the same treatment. 

Cytisus. — Several of the Brooms arc well 
adapted for greenhouse decoration in the 
spring. They will not endure hard forcing, 
but, if brought on gradually, the flowers 
open well. It is necessary that these be 
established in pots. The velvety-blotched 
variety, Andreanus, is particularly attractive 
under glass. 

Deutzia. — The pretty little Deutzia 
gracilis is one of the oldest of forcing shrubs, 
but there are now several newer kinds that 
afford a pleasing variety. One of the best 
is D. Lemoinei, altogether a larger-grower 
than D. gracilis. 


been favourites for forcing, and in some nur¬ 
series quite a feature is made of plants grown 
especially for this purpose. A very popular 
variety is the pure white Marie Legraye, but 
all are amenable to the same treatment. The 
double forms are scarcely so free-flowering 
in a small state as some of the single ones, 
but they are very striking when in bloom. 

Magnolia. — The massive cup-shaped 
flowers of some of the deciduous Magnolias, 
such as M. conspicua, M. Lennei, and M. 
Soulangeana, are totally unlike those of any 
other shrubs used for forcing. The small¬ 
growing M. stellata is also well suited for the 
same purpose. 

Proxies.- The gorgeous flowers of the 
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Tree-Pteouy at ouoe arrest attention, either 
in or outdoors. Under glass they are sale 
from frosts and cutting winds, which often 
mar their beauty when in the open ground. 

PEUNUS. — Many of these readily lend 
themselves to forcing, the most popular being 
the 6emi-double Prunus triloba, and the 
smaller-growing Prunus sinensis, of which 
there are white and pink-flowered forms. 

Rhododendron. —The different Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are remarkably showy when at their 
best, the flowers of many of them being very 
bright. From the compact nature of their 
roots they can be lifted and potted with 
scarcely any check. Rhododendrons must 
not be hard forced. 

SriKJEA.— 1 The best of the shrubby Spiraeas 
for forcing are S. confusa or media, S. ar- 
guta, S. Thunbergi, and S. prunifolia flore- 
pleno. All are remarkably effective when in 
bloom, and the plants can lw obtained at a 
comparatively cheap rate. 

Staphylka colchica. An easily - forced 
shrub, and a very pretty one when treated 
in this way, though out-of-doors, its orna¬ 
mental qualities are not of a high order. 
Under glass the drooping clusters of white, 
sweet-scented flowers are very pleasing. 

Thorns. —These are all readily forced and 
very beautiful for greenhouse decoration. 
Paul’s Double Scarlet is still the best. 

Viburnum. —The European Snowball 
tree and its Japanese representative both 
force readily, and are also very distinct from 
unv other shrub. 

Wistaria sinensis. Grown as standards 
ilio Wistaria, with its drooping clusters of 
lilac-coloured, pea-shaped blossoms is nar- 
ticulnrly useful for grouping. X. 


ROSES. 

WINTER PRUNING ROSES. 

1 fear the stereotyped directions as to prun¬ 
ing lie too much iii the public mind. Often, 
in passing through gardens now, I see, after 
a hard frost has settled the flowers of Tea, 
China, and other Roses, the plants swaying 
about in the wind. Sometimes, having been 
wind tossed so long, there is a big hole at the 
bottom which invites water. 1 never could 
see the wisdom of leaving the pruning until 
late in spring. The storm-tossed leaves and 
dead flowers which only catch the wind are 
in no way necessary to the health of the tree, 
but rather take from it. So at this time of 
the year I should advise all who care much 
lor Roses to prune a good deal, and not to 
leave plants 6waving about in the cold winter. 
It does no harm to the tree in any way to cut 
away one-third of those useless and decaying 
parts in winter ; and if wo are working bn 
the beds, it is much easier to do so if we 
reduce the trees to something like their main 
branches. When moving Roses at this time 
of the year, 1 never hesitate to reduce to 
one good voung stem, and I find my Roses 
take all the better for this precaution, and if, 
through changes of plan, or transplanting, 
there is any reason to prune, I do not hesi¬ 
tate to fully prune even, instead of leaving 
it till April. In Devonshire and the south 
there may he a prolonged bloom time, which 
may make one take another view ; but in all 
inland and cold regions it is much better to 
give a partial pruning, and if the trees are 
not wholly pruned now, let it be completed 
ut the usual time in April. S. II. 

x or /•;.s' . i .v n rwruus. 

Moving old Rose-bushes. I Mine molin' old. 
bin dwarf Rost« They have very few fibrous roots, 
They have not flowered. 1 1 iavo treated them all 
richt. They have been planted nine years at least. 
Will they flower if I (drift them? They send up good 
shoot*.— A. CiARDSER. 

[It would be risky moving these old bushes, 
ns, having stood nine years in one position, 
they might not take kindly to the disturb¬ 
ance, or, in any ease, they would take 6omc 
time to recover. We 6hould say the non- 
flowering is probably due to errors in prun¬ 
ing, as you say the plants send up good shoots. 
Try leaving these long growths from 4 feet to 
5 feet in length at pruning time, and train 
them either upright to a stake, to form a 
pillar-Rose or arch over the growths in a half- 
mnnn fashion. If yrm<-dp this, and kike rare 
to cut-out old Avpjd^arh/^u^ t yQ 


believe, have plenty of blossom. The fine, 
strong, well-ripened growths annually pro¬ 
duced should give you the best blossoms.] 
Austrian Briers in poor condition.— Kindly 
say the best method of growing Austrian Briers? 
When I came to my present house, I fuund several, 
all planted under the shade of trees. They flowered 
well fo:' a year or two, but sinee theu have looked 
unhealthy, and have ceased to bloom. Should cut¬ 
tings be taken and grown in more sunny positions, 
or .should the old plants be moved?—L. E. 1). T. 

[It is not fair treatment to those beautiful 
Roses to plant them under the shade of trees, 
and we certainly think you would do well to 
re-plant the bushes in a sunny position. Do 
not prune the growths beyond removing just 
the extreme ends, and endeavour to train the 
growths upward by securing them to a stake. 
They will, in course of time, take care of 
themselves. By cutting away annually one 
or two of the oldest growths, we encourage 
new shoots from the base, which is essential 
if we would have thrifty blushes.] 


FERNS. 

SPECIMEN FERNS IN WINTER. 

The treatment accorded to these during the 
winter season must vary according to the 
peculiarities of the genus or the variety it¬ 
self. In some cases it is safe, and even de¬ 
sirable, to partially dry them off; whereas 
in others the watering must be attended -to 
in a careful manner. Gyinnogrammas are 
an example in which the watering mu6t be 
looked to closely so as to avoid both ex¬ 
tremes. If overpotted in any degree it is 
quite possible to lose the plants by being too 
liberal with the water-pot. On the other 
hand, if pot-bound, the opposite risk of kill¬ 
ing the plants by drought may ensue. It 
is surprising what an amount of water a 
healthy Gynmogramma will take when the 
pot is full of roots, but even this does not 
justify an excess. When pot-bound plants 
are watered, see that they receive sufficient 
to penetrate the ball. Large plants of the 
Nephrolepis family must not be kept too 
dry, otherwise the individual pinnae will turn 
yellow and eventually drop off before their 
time. A plant of this genus may not be 
observed to show' any signs of distress by the 
drooping of the points of the fronds when 
dry, but all the same it may be suffering, 
and what has been indicated as an after¬ 
sign will in due course ensue. The deci¬ 
duous Davallias should lx? kept quite on the 
dry side whilst they are resting; a lower 
temperature by 10 degs. than that in which 
they thrive during growth will then suf¬ 
fice. The evergreen species of the same 
family should not be kept more than mode¬ 
rately dry ; although no great amount of 
growth will be made, yet sufficient moisture 
must be given to keep the plants fresh. 
Adiantums, on the whole, will be preserved 
in better condition if kept tolerably dry, A. 
Farleyense taking as much or more water in 
the winter than*any kind I know, save the 
semi-filmy variety A. reniforme. A. Farley¬ 
ense cannot resist drought at all; the indi- ! 
vidual 6izc of the pinnra accounts for this 
plainly enough. Several varieties of Adian- 
tum are partially deciduous, as A. trapezi- 
forme and A. eoncinnum latum of the larger 
sorts, and A. amabile with others of small 
growth. Even A. cuneatum may be treated 
as a deciduous plant, and it will start into 
fresh growth with renewed vigour in the 
spring if given a good rest. The Aspleniums 
all need liberal treatment: they will endure 
a partial drought, but it is not good for 
them. A. Nidus, the Bird’s-nest Fern, is 
more of an aquatic than almost any other 
Fern. It must not be overpotted, hut it re¬ 
quires plenty of water. The Blechnuins and 
Lomarias must not suffer in this way either, 
or they will lx? disfigured with ill rips. The 

Pterises are all fond of a liberal supply of 
water, but especial care must be taken with 
P. 6caberula to see that it does not in any 
smse become dry, or it will soon be past re¬ 
covery. The Chcilanthcs thrive best, per¬ 
haps, as small plants, but specimens may be 
grown with care ; these also need a liberal 
supply of water. The Gleichenias are 
another case in point wherein a liberal treat¬ 
ment. as regards watering is needful. The.se 
Ferns are very shallow rooting, whilst the 


roots are fine and wiry ; hence, if they feel 
the effects of drought, the growth quickly 
succumbs. These handsome Ferns should 
not be either overshadowed by others or be 
kept in too warm a house ; a fairly moist eool- 
house will suit the majority, the most notable 
exception being G. diehotoma, which is seen 
to far better advantage when grown in a cool 
stove temperature. The climbing Lvgodiums 
make beautiful specimens, but towards the 
autumn they are liable to be attacked by 
thrips, more especially L. scandens, which i.s 
best treated by being dried off about this sea¬ 
son of the year, when all the fronds can be 
removed. Platvceriums during the winter 
will remain healthy and fresh with but little 
attention in the way of watering. When 
any is given them, it should not merely be u 
superficial watering, but sufficient to jieiie- 
trate to all the roots which are oftentimes 
encased with decaying growths. The Poly- 
podiums all thrive best under a medium 
course as regards moisture. Tree Ferns of 
the various genera all need a liberal treat¬ 
ment. More harm is probably done to them 
during the dull season of the year by allow¬ 
ing them to become too dry than at any other 
period. At no time should they so nearly 
approach the dry side as to suffer in the 
slightest degree. * Some are more sensitive 
than others, perilaps. 

Taking specimen Ferns as a whole, a great 
deal depends upon the healthy state of the 
roots at all times. If the soil be sour and ex¬ 
hausted, the roots will in due course become 
weakly, suffer, and decay ; then it does not 
take a long time for a specimen to dwindle 
away. It must be borne in mind that be¬ 
tween large plants and small ones there is a 
considerable difference as to the quantity of 
soil for the roots to work in ; there is never 
the same risk of the soil in which a small 
plant is growing becoming sour if over¬ 
watered as there is in the case of a larger 
plant. Grower. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Slugs in garden.— 1 have frequently seen letters 
asking how to protect the garden from slugs. I find 
that turning up spreading plants in autumn, when 
eugs can also be collected, and picking the slugs off 
into a jar of strong salt water, are very effective. 
Some hundreds can be picked off in a short time, and 
the salt water appears to kill them at once, although 
1 leave them in it after. 1 used to take the trouble 
to go out at night with a lantern, but believe this u 
quite as effective.—A mateur. 

Caterpillars at the roots of Pentstemons.— 

1 will feel much obliged if you will tell me what the 
name of the caterpillar enclosed is? They were 
taken from the roots of Pentstemons. Also, what 
can be done to destroy them?—Miss E. M. Crowfoot. 

[The caterpillars attacking the roots of 
your Pentstemons are those of “the garden" 
or “common swift moth" (Hepialus lupuli- 
nus)—a very common insect. Their cater¬ 
pillars live on the roots of various cultivated 
plants. No fluid insecticide can be made to 
reach them with any good effect, but it is 
possible that dibbling small holes round the 
plants, placing some vaporite or apterite 
at the bot tom ’of each, and filling up the holes 
with earth might kill them, as the gases which 
emanate from these compounds arc very fatal 
to insect life. The holes should be made 

2 inches deeper than the depth at. which the 
insects ore working. Taking up the plants 
which you suspect are infested, and picking 
out the caterpillars arc the most satisfactory 
way. G. S. K.j 

Plague of moles I should be much 
obliged if you could give me any advice as to 
exterminating moles. My garden is sur¬ 
rounded by fields, one of which is arable, and 
during the ploughing season the moles 
migrate from this field to the garden. The 
soil is very light, and these little ]>ests throw 
up hills all over the lawns and flower-beds. I 
have tried trapping, but the molts axe now 
too cunning, and will not enter the traps. I 
have poured paraffin, sulphur, tar, and other 
liquids down the holes, and have employed 
mole-catchers, but do not seem to be able 
to frighten them away. Doubtless many of 
your subscribers have the same troubles, and 
may be able to recommend some effective 
method -of getting rid of thy.-*e yndp&irious 
link leasts. V. I’. He,II’. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Rambler Ruses now being 
grown in pots for the conservatory include 
such as Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, 
and its white variety, Lady Gay, Waltham 
Bride, Queen Alexandra, Perle dee Neigee, 
Claire Jaequier, Mme. Plantier. Some or 
all of the above in 8-inch or 9-inch pots, when 
well established, will be very useful in various 
decorations. If budded on tall Briers they 
make very effective weeping Roses in tubs, 
either for the conservatory or courtyard. 
They cannot be forced this season, but if 
brought on quietly in a cold house they will 
be splendid. A few good specimens of the 
best forms of Hclleborus niger in tubs will 
be useful for Christinas. Some large plants of 
Hclleborus angustifolius and major are com¬ 
ing into flower, and if properly established 
in good-sized tubs, they will do for several 
years with annual top-dressing, and make 
splendid plants in the unheated conservatory. 
They may be placed outside in the spring. If 
their wants are attended to, and kept on the 
shady side of wall, or fence, they will im- 
provo annually. Clematis indivisa lobata is 
a good early flowering climber in a cool- 
house. Planted out and trained under the 
roof, it flowers freely, and t.he winter blooms 
are useful for cutting. Other forms of Cle¬ 
matis grown in tubs or pots will be an in¬ 
teresting feature in a cool-house. We want to 
have things in season, arid frequent changes 
and a collection of Clematis in good varieties 
will be very interesting if well grown 
and trained. For Christmas decorations, 
Hollies, well berried, may be had in tubs, 
but though they do well in the electric light 
they suffer where much gas is burnt. Some 
years ago I had a church to decorate for 
Christmas, and, having some good Hollies, 
well berried, I used half a dozen in tubs, with 
Palms and other things. When they came 
back, every leaf and berry fell off. The plants 
recovered ultimately, but were a long time 
about it. I mention this because good Hol¬ 
lies full of berry are valuable, and very often 
cheaper things will do as well. 

Single - flowered Chrysanthemums. — 
These are never likely to take tile place of 
the double-flowered kinds, either for conser¬ 
vatory or general cutting. They are very 
nice to give the finishing touches to a vase, 
but do not give colour enough unless mixed 
with something more substantial; at least, 
that is the conclusion I have come to, based 
in some measure upon the remarks one hears 
from ladies and others. Still, these are very 
useful, and everybody should grow a few 
plants, and there is some advantage in grow¬ 
ing several plants in a pot. We want a bushy 
plant that will produce many flowers, and 
there is an advantage at the last shift in plac¬ 
ing three plants in a 7-inch or 8-inch pot. This 
is the season when most people are making 
notes for future requirements, and so I add a 
few names of good singles that will do as a 
beginning, more can be added if required : — 
White, Mrs. John Hughes, Phyllis, and Lily ; 
yellow, Clibran’s Yellow, Mrs. R. N. Parkin¬ 
son, and Mrs. Sidney Cragg; red. Lady 
Brooke, King of Siam, and Felix; pink, 
Gladys Hemsley, Mary Anderson, and Lady 
Roberts. Cuttings may be taken between 
January and March. 

Early Peaches.— The buds will now be 

moving on trees which have been previously 
forced ; a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
will bo high enough at present, but as soon 
as the buds show colour, run the temperature 
up 5 degs. more, from 50 dogs, to 55 degs. 
In ventilating, it is better to meet the rising 
temperature than let it rush up, and then 
reduce it in a hurry, as all extremes are bad. 
Regular, steady progress is what we want— 
not fluctuations. A healthy Peach-tree will 
always produce many more blossoms than are 
required, and there is an advantage in this, 
as it enables the grower to select his crop on 
the upper side of the branches, where the 
position is the most suitable. We know, of 
course, thinning the blossoms in the bud state 
ought, to give an advantage, but will it do so? 
The blossoms, as they expand, should be gone 
over with the camelVTRfcir brush orlrabbit’s 
tail, when the pollenlis Hrfc\ind < 0jP* ir ' n 8 


the flowering and setting period the atmos¬ 
phere should not be too dry, but damping 
floors and borders once a day will suffice. 
Assuming the borders were moist when the 
house was closed for starting, no water will 
be required just yet, beyond damping the 
atmosphere with the syringe. Close early, so 
that the thermometer may run up a little 
after closing. 

Plums in pots. —Plums ripen well in pots 
under glass, but, of course, only dessert 
varieties are grown. Good, well-shaped trees, 
potted up in autumn, and regularly pinched 
through tile summer, will bear more or less 
the folio wing season. A good compost i.s 
fibrous loam, two-thirds, and one-third 
a mixture of manure, wood-ashes or 
charcoal-dust, with a little old plaster 
and two pounds of bone-meal to every 
bushel of compost. Drain the pots well, and 
pot very firmly. The size of pot should 
near some proportion to the size of the tree. 
As a rule, 7-inch or 8-inch pots will be large 
enough to start with. It is better to start 
with bush-trees. Ultimately some may deve¬ 
lop into low standards or round-headed trees 
5 feet or 6 feet high. Good varieties for pot 
culture are the various Gages, Belle do Lou¬ 
vain, Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson, Kirke’s 
Belgian Purple, Washington, and Monarch. 

Forcing pot-vines.— These usually require 
more pushing than old Vines which have been 
forced before for several years. But if the 
pots are standing on a warm surface, or are 
partially plunged in a bed of leaves, the 
warmth will start the roots into action, at 
the same time giving a corresponding stimu¬ 
lus to the buds, and the moment green matter 
is developed and the leaves begin to unfold, 
the roots will respond and growth will be 
vigorous. I have sometimes, when the Vines 
appeared sluggish, twisted the canes, till the 
effect was felt down to the roots. This ap¬ 
peared to open the cells and set up the flow 
of sap without any further trouble. I have 
also, in forcing early pot-Vines in small 
houses, found the advantage of covering the 
glass with frigi-domo fixed on rollers, and let 
down at night. This keeps the temperature 
very regular, and saves firing. 

Outdoor garden. —Climbers on walls, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Tea Roses, should 
be pruned. Wall-Roses, as a rule, do not 
require much pruning beyond thinning out 
weakly growths and shortening the long 
growths of the past season from which the 
best flowers will generally be obtained. Reve 
d’Or flowers splendidly where it has room 
enough to develop, and the strong shoots of 
the past season left a good length, merely 
cutting away the soft, unripe wood. If any 
strong-growing wall - Roses have become too 
much crowded, with a tendency to nakedness 
at the bottom, remove several of the older 
shoots, to encourage new growths to form low 
down. Honeysuckles may be thinned, and 
trained Wistarias should be cut back to the 
point where flowering buds appear, the re¬ 
maining shoots being trained in. The Wis- 
taria grows slowly at first, but later will make 
wood freely. Clematis Jackmani and its 
varieties should be cut back to near the bot¬ 
tom, and the young shoots, which break away 
in spring, trained thinly to cover consider¬ 
able space. Berry-bearing shrubs are very 
effective just now, not only on walls, but also 
in the shape of bushes in the shrubbery. 
Cotonea6tcr Sim on si is very effective as a 
wide-spreading bush covered with berries. 
Pernettya speciosa is one of the best of the 
mucronata hybrids, tho berries large and 
freely produced. 

Fruit garden. —Take advantage of the 
fine { open weather to finish planting. What 
is termed station-planting is simply planting 
on a foundation of concrete 3 feet or so in 
diameter. The object of this is to prevent 
the main roots running straight down into 
the wet, cold subsoil. The concrete may be 
made of broken bricks, stones, and clinkers, 
the whole to be well broken up. and mixed 
with sand and lime or cement. If cement is 
used, one of cement to three of sand. Place 
the brickbats, stones, or clinkers in position 
first, and grout them in with the cement 
and sand in the form of thick liquid, and 
leave it exposed till dry, and set hard. The 


trees can then be planted. Leave a small 
mound above the ordinary level. If a stake 
is necessary for supporting the tree, drive it 
in position before the concrete is placed in 
the hole. The expense of such stations is not 
great. For wall trees, such as Peaches, 
Apricots, Figs, and Vines, they should be 
4 feet square. Supposing the holes were ex‘ 
cavated 2% feet, and the concrete 8 inches 
thick, there would be plenty of room for 
soil by raising a mound of 6 inches above the 
natural level. When the roots of the trees 
spread over the station, they could easily l>e 
lifted and kept under control, and if a little 
good loam were added from time to time, the 
trees would have a long, healthy life. 

Vegetable garden.— All exhausted veget¬ 
ables have prohahly been cleared off. Potato 
haulm should not be permitted to lie about 
the ground, even if there are no fungus- 
spores. This harbours insects. If possible, 
it should be cleared off immediately, and 
passed through tho fire. All vacant land 
should be trenched. Heavy land may be 
manured now, and the manure may bo 
brought- straight from the yard and buried 
in the trench somewhat liberally. Light land 
through which tho water passes quickly, 
carrying away a deal of its fertility, had 
better be manured just before the crops aro 
planted, and, of course, the manure will be 
more decayed, and when blended with the 
soil, the roots of the plants will soon find it, 
and take possession. Land should be speci¬ 
ally prepared for Asparagus, Scakale, and 
Onions by deep working and manuring. Where 
Asparagus roots are required for forcing, a 
suitable plot should be sown every year. The 
seeds may either be sown in a nursery bed 
and transplanted at the end of the first year, 
or sown thinly in rows 18 inches apart, and 
left for four or five years to get strong. 

' E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December llftli .—Selected fresh sites Tor 
Climbing and Rambling Roses. Bare trunks 
of trees, fences, walls, arches, and poles arc 
now being used for Roses of various kinds. 
Some pains are taken in preparing the sites. 
Box-edgings where worn have been re-planted. 
Euonymus radicans variegatus has been used 
for edging beds. This makes a neat and a 
permanent edging. It should be trimmed 
annually. 

December 15th .—Sowed more Mignonette in 
small pots for early spring-flowering. The 
pots are placed on shelves in warm green¬ 
house. Plants from earlier sowings are show¬ 
ing flower in 5-inch pots near the glass in in¬ 
termediate-house. Filled several wire- 
baskets with Lachenalias. Some of the 
newer forms have larger flowers. Moved a 
lot of early Narcissi to warm-house t-o open 
the flowers for Christmas. 

December 16th .— One never has too many 
Christmas Roses. We have in tubs several 
large plants, which are now opening their 
flowers in a cold-house, and there is a clump 
on the western side of a Wall, covered with a 
frame and lights, which usually gives many 
flowers for cutting. It takes several years 
to work up a stock of good plants, and they 
must not be interfered with much. 

December 17th .—There is always work of a 
routine character to do in open weather. We 
are just now extending a rock garden. The 
position is rather shaded, and Primulas, 
choice bulbs, and hardy Ferns will be more 
extensively planted One spot is very damp, 
and this will be filled with a group of the 
Royal Fern (Osmunda rcgalis), with an edg¬ 
ing of the Marsh Fern, planted in peaty, 
gritty soil. 

December 18th .—Gooseberries and Currants 
have been dressed with lime and soot, when 
damp, to keep off the birds. More grease 
has been added to the bands round the stems 
of the Apple-trees, where the first application 
has dried and is nearly covered with the dead 
bodies of insects. There is no doubt these 
bands do capture an immense number of in 
sects, and if all trees were supplied with 
them these insects would soon disappear. 

December 19th..— Lily of the Valley is com 
ing on in warm pits covered with mats for 
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the time being, ns it grows faster in the dark. 
Made up more hotbeds for Asparagus. Let¬ 
tuces are coming on in succession to Aspara¬ 
gus, and a cold Tomato house has been filled 
with Lettuces, to come in succession. French 
Beans are now coming on in.pots in warm- 
house on shelves near the glass. Ne Plus 
Ultra is the kind grown. 


BOOKS. 

“FRUIT-TREES AND THEIR ENEMIES. 

WITH A SPRAYING CALENDAR”* 
Such is the title of a handy-sized volume 
now lying before me, and which has been 
issued under the joint authorship of Spencer 
Pickering, Director of the Woburn Experi¬ 
mental Fruit Farm, and Fred. V. Theobald, 
Vice-Principal and Zoologist of the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College. Seldom lias it 
fallen to my lot to peruse a work dealing 
with such complex matters which lias given 
such unqualified satisfaction as this. Hav¬ 
ing been associated with the spraying of 
fruit-trees soon after its first inception, so 
far as this country is concerned, I claim to 
have had more than an elementary experience 
in such matters, and can, after having read 
the 110 pages of matter of which the volume 
consists, pronounce them packed full of valu¬ 
able and reliable information. This is pre¬ 
sented to the reader in a concise, yet easily- 
understood, form, and both private and mar¬ 
ket gardeners, to whose notice I strongly 
commend it, will find it a cheap (the price 
being but Is. Cd.) “Vatic Mecum,” in which 
they will find just the information they need, 
both in regard to the various insect pests 
and fungi which attack and infest fruit-trees, 
and the best means of combating the same. 
Further than this, the work contains a de¬ 
scription of the characteristics and life his¬ 
tory of these pests and fungi, so that those in 
doubt can, on referring to it, arrive at a con¬ 
clusion as to which particular kind of insect, 
etc., it may be that is causing the mischief. 
This point settled, they can, on referring to 
pages 20-G0, where the question of materials 
necessary to employ for making the different 
washes and fungicides, etc., is discussed, find 
the best remedy to apply for that particular 
pest, with directions how to make it, etc. 
The particular kind of insect pests and fungi 
peculiar to each species of fruit is also con¬ 
cisely dealt with. This is followed by a 
“Spraying Calendar,” in which those lack¬ 
ing experience as to the right moment for 
applying the various insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides previously named can see at a glance 
when, how, and what it is best to use, as 
the case may be. There is also a table of 
weights and measures, relative to amounts of 
substances to be taken to make one. ten, or 
a hundred gallons of a wash, and the per¬ 
centage strength of the wash obtained, which 
to many will prove extremely valuable. 
There is also a useful index. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the sub¬ 
jects treated on in this volume, which the 
authors state is the “outcome of ‘sugges¬ 
tions ’ which have frequently l>oon made to 
them that a Spraying Calendar is at the pre¬ 
sent moment much needed by fruit-growers 
and gardeners.” As has already been shovyn, 
the authors have more than complied with 
these suggestions by supplying a mass of 
valuable information preceding the Calendar, 
and both arc to be heartily congratulated on 
their joint efforts. Should another edition 
1x3 demanded, which we sincerely hope may 
lxi the case, we think it would render the 
work still morn valuable if wood-cuts of some 
of the more destructive of the insects and 
fungi mentioned could be given without mate¬ 
rially increasing the cost; also, it would be 
a good thing to insert a special caution as to 
the use cf poisonous compounds, and when 
to coast' applying them, on account of the 
liability and danger there is of some of the 
substances adhering to or remaining on fruit 
of whatever species it may be, if applied 
within too short a period of its attaining 
maturity. As it is, it is, in my opinion, n 


* “Fruit Trees an>l their Enemies, with a .Spraying 
fuleuitar,*' by Spencer Pickering, M.A., F.R.S., and Fred. 
V. Theobald, M.A. Simpkiii#^5f»rshall t Hainiltl 
and Go., Ltd. ,lQp3. £riu< - 


pkiyttwrshall, HamiltVn. Kent, 


work which should be in the possession of all 
interested in fruit culture, and it will doubt¬ 
less rank as a standard authority on the sub¬ 
ject for some time to come. G. P. K. 


“AN ARTIST’S GARDEN."* 

The outlook of books on gardening is almost 
alarming. They fall a* quickly as autumn 
leaves, and many of them have no fair reason 
to lx*. From the publisher’s point of view 
they may, perhaps, have a use in enabling 
the working off of a number oF drawings by 
the new and cheap processes, which, gener¬ 
ally speaking, are far inferior to the old 
lithographs. It is only doing this book the 
barest justice to say that the authoress shows 
by the illustrations she gives that she thinks 
that a garden ought to be something more 
than a bad carpet, and that light and shade 
and some beauty of form are essential. It is 
not possible through these new processes to 
know what the value of the drawing origin¬ 
ally was, but in composition the illustrations 
certainly give some hint of a pretty garden, 
although they arc framed in a very ugly dark 
green paper, which disfigures the book. Be¬ 
tween the colours of Tea Roses and the 
colours as reproduced by the process there 
is a vast range of difference. 

As an example of the author’s writing, we 
quote the following : — 

*• Flowers wore never intended to be painted. An 
artist's interest in gardening is to produce pictures 
without brushes; and I have resorted to weary paints 
onlv to show tiie effect of groups and arrangements 
that gratify me. The Down is included because it 
announces the nature of soil and atmospheric condi¬ 
tions in which my garden lives. It speaks of pure, 
high air that alpines love. Its crumbling chalk and 
flints are draped with fine, close turf, embroidered 
with Thyme and Rock Roses, Saxifrages, Scabious, 
Lychnis, and Orclm. Juniper-bushes and Thorns 
flourish. Hawthorn, Privet, Dog Roses, Elder, bound 
with twisting Travellers' Joy and Honeysuckle, thrive 
in our hedges; and under their shade, or in upland 
hangers, nestle crowds of Primroses, Cowslips, 
Violets, Bluebells, and Windflowers. There are micro¬ 
scopic Pansies and miniature Forget-me-nots, and 
alpine Strawberries, but in all the district no Heather 
and no Uorsc." 


BEES. 

END OF SEASON WORK. 
Though the bees will yet flv about upon the 
hunt for honey, so far as the storage of sur¬ 
plus is concerned, the honey harvest is now 
over—save where the bees have access to the 
moors—and the bee-keeper should now lose 
no time in the getting of his stock into good 
condition for the winter. See, first of all, 
that all stocks on hand arc strong, for 
strength is necessary to successful wintering. 
Unite weak stocks, one strong stock lxing 
much more valuable than two weak ones, 
and feed if necessary, a good plan being that 
of giving 6caled stores. A vigorous queen is 
a necessity to any stock, and a failing queen 
should be replaced at the first favourable 
opportunity by one in full vigour. If the re¬ 
queening cannot be done, however, before the 
end of September, it is generally advisable to 
make the best of the old queen until the 
spring. As food for use during the winter 
6calcd honey is the best; but, failing this, 
syrup must bo given, for the bees will die if 
not fed. Remember that for autumn feed¬ 
ing the syrup should be thicker than when 
supplied for spring use, and when feeding be 
careful not to set up robbing. See that 
every hive in use is perfectly weather-proof, 
for dampness is quickly fatal to bees. Should 
a hive be detected as unsound, transfer 
combs and bees bodily into a |>crfectly sound 
hive. Where the roof only is faulty, and the 
hives nre all of the same pattern, the thing 
to lx done is to remove the faulty roof and 
put on a sound one. Clear away weeds or 
other vegetation from about the hives, and 
see that each hive stands perfectly firm and 
rigid, a neglect of this latter precaution 
meaning a risk of the hive toppling over 
during the severe gales of winter. For suc¬ 
cessful wintering warm packing is advised, 
and such packing is best done well in ad¬ 
vance of its being actually necessary. A 
cork-dust quilt is, to my mind, the best 

* *• An Artist’s Garden," by Anna Lea Merritt. 
Georue Allen and Sons, 15S, Charing Cro?h-road, 
London, W.C. 


winter hive covering, but whatever material 
the bee-keeper may favour he should pack 
both carefully and warmly. Should robbing 
have to bo guarded against, keep the hive en¬ 
trances narrow, but where not feared leave 
them at full width. Directly work ceases the 
bee-keeper should regularly examine the hive 
entrances, removing dead bees or dirt by 
means of a piece of bent wire. 

Directly the honey season finishes the bee¬ 
keeper should bottle off his remaining honey 
and melt down his odds and ends or comb. 
After this, the extractor and other appli¬ 
ances should be cleaned, repaired if neces¬ 
sary, and stored away for the winter. All 
parts and fittings of hives should be gathered 
together, properly attended to, and suitably 
placed out of the way and free from dirt or 
damp. J. T. BIRD. 


BIRDS. 


OUTSIDE AVIARIES. 

I wish to erect an aviary. I thought of building it 
of Teak or red Pine on two courses of brieks, with 
cement floor, and with accommodation for, perhaps, 
a ticore of finches, or birds which could be fed on 
seeds .suitable for them nil. The aviury might be 
large enough to afford seclusion for nesting and 
shelter from sun and rain. It would also have an 
enclosed covered spnee in front, large enough in 
which to grow a few shrubs, with space for perching 
places, Grass, gravel, and sand rur.6, and room for a 
water-trough for both washing and drinking. I have 
seen the aviarice in the London Zoo and, I think, in 
meet, of the important continental Zoos; but, un¬ 
fortunately, I did not pay attention to their construc¬ 
tion, and it is many years ago since my visits. What 
I want is to be told by what means I can get ample 
information, including a rough idea of cost, and hope 
you will kindly assist me in this quest?—J ames B. 
Lamb. 

[The type of aviary you wish for is much 
superior to the usual run, but one that may 
be commended. Most books on birds have 
something to • 6ay upon the matter of 
aviaries, but, so far as we know, there is no 
book that gives the cost, the instructions 
being usually as to how the birds can be made 
comfortable. We should advise your erec¬ 
tion being some 18 feet in length and 6 feet 
in width, the room to embrace one-third the 
area, the gravel space the centre third, and 
the grass space the third farthest from the 
room or wholly enclosed portion. Two brick 
courses should' give a good foundation for a 
Teak or Pine framework,and the latter may be 
plain or ornamental, according to how much 
you wish to spend upon the building. Orna¬ 
mentation, however, has no bearing upon the 
comfort of the birds. A 3-inch piece 
will be strong enough for the corner-posts, 
sills, door-posts, etc., and 2-inch pieces for 
the simple holding of the wire. Wood of 
smaller measurement than given above would 
answer if braced with judgment, but it is 
always best to err upon the side of strength. 
The wood must be thoroughly well seasoned, 
or it may warp. It should ho well painted 
after erection, and there should be no cracks 
or crevices in it, to encourage mites and 
other parasites. The house portion may be 
boarded with three-quarter-inch boarding, 
Red Pine being very useful for the purpose. 
Limewash the interior thoroughly. Instead 
of shrubs planted permanently inside the 
aviary we should advise the same planted in 
tubs, for then a dead or sickly shrub may 
be removed at any time, and a fresh one 
brought in to take its place. As regards the 
drinking, etc., water, 1 would suggest a con¬ 
trivance whereby a trickle of water con¬ 
stantly runs into a shallow basin a foot or 60 
across, and at which the birds may drink or 
bathe at will. As regards cost, any builder 
would give you an estimate fur the brickwork, 
and any joiner would, from a rough sketch, 
tell you pretty accurately the cost of the 
woodwork. You could estimate how much 
netting you would require and ascertain the 
price per roll. I shall lx? glad to assist fur¬ 
ther, if necessary.—J. T. Bird.] 


Index to Volume XXIX.-The binding coven 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 0d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 8Jd.) for Volume XXIX. are now ready, 
and muy be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2s. The present volume will be 
brought to a closo December(8lst next, and the Index 
and binding eases for the present year will be ready 

a few weeks later. ( OF ILLINOIS AT 
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416 Pages 
POST 
FREE. 

OUR PRICES •re 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, below any other house, End good, sound materials tod workmanship. 

••INVINCIBLE" HOT- 
WATER APPARATUS. 




GREENHOUSES, 
from 50 - 

Portable Tenant s Fixture. 
Substantially constructed. 
Complete with door, lock and 
key. Ventilators and irons 
for opening same. Stages 
t ach side fur plants, and Xl-ox. 
glass. Painted one coat. All 
ready for erection. Carefully 

No. 4. 

marked so that any handy 
man can fix m a few hours. 

No 8 has diagonal panes, 
footpath, gutters, and down- 
pipes. For numerous other 
designs see Illustrated List. No 8 

MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES, from 13 6. 

Made of l|ln. well-season¬ 
ed red deal, lights 2m. thick, 
glazed 21-ox glass, painted 
J coats. For J anil span-roof 
frames, pits, and lighla, see 
List. 

GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned stiles 2in. by 2in . 
mortised and pinned to tenoned 
rails properly rabbeted for the glass, 
and fitted with 2-in. sash bars. 

Site 6ft. by 4ft. 5 by 3-6 4 by 3 
Unglaxed 2 9 2 6 2 3 

Glazed 21 ox 7.6 ft'- 

POULTRY HOUSES. 

From 7 6, with everything com¬ 
plete. .Simply screwed together, 
ror numerous other designs, also 
prices of Incubators. Foster-Mothers, 
and every description of Poultry 
Appliances, see List, post free. 





Rent complete ready for fixing. 
Sixe of house, 7 ft. by 5 ft., 55a.; 
9 ft by 6 ft.. 60s.; 10 ft. by 7 ft. 
62s fid,; 12 ft. by 3 ft., 63a.; 16 ft 
by 10 ft., 83a.; 20 ft. by 10 ft. . 1U5« ; 

25ft. by 10ft., 125a. Estimates 
for apparatus for any Sized house, 
also part iculara of other Boilers 
for coal, coke, oil, or goa, see 
List, post f r. e. 




COOPER’S 

HYGIENIC HEATER. 

No. 398. 

Bums paraffin or gas without smoke 
or smell. Perfect combustion in this 
stove, and nothing whatever injurious 
to plants. The temperature can be 
regulat d to a nicety to suit oil require¬ 
ments, being raised 15 dogs, to 45 degs. 
Oil heaters from 3a. 6<L 



PORTABLE 
DOG KENNELS. 

With Platform, from 7 6. 

Soundly made, with door at 'life 
for cleaning. Painted Patent Rnt- 
proof Composition For other de¬ 
signs, see List, post free. No. 367. 

GALVANISED CORRUGATED IRON. 

Lon* .. .. 3ft. 4fr. 5ft. 6ft. 7ft. 8ft. 9ft 10ft 

Each .. 1I& 1 34 1 7 1/10 2 2 2.6 2-10* 3 8 

All Prime Sheets, not Wasters. Special quotations for 
large quantities. 



w. coo: 


PORTABLE IRON 
BUILDINGS. 

Churches, Chaiwls, 

Schools, Offices. 

Cottages, Bungalows, 

Stables. Loose Boies, 

Billiard Rooms, Shelters, 

Workshops, 

Cricket Paiillona, etc. 

See List. 

PORTABLE HUT. 

From 32 6. Sulmtnntially con¬ 
structed of well-Seasoned ton- 
gued and grooved boards on 
strong framing; made in com¬ 
plete sections. These huts can 
be used for poultry, or ns cycle- 
houses, workshops, dark rooms, 
tool and potting- sheds. For 
numerous other designs, see 
List, post free. 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

LARGE STOCK. NO WAITING. 

Careful packing anil quality guaranteed- The under¬ 
mentioned sixes in stock. All 4,21 or.., 200 ft. Boxes- 
8 by Cm., 9 by 7i».. 12/-; 10 by 8in , 14 9; 12 by 8in.. 16 •; 
11. 12, 13. 14 by 9in.. 17/-; 11. 12. 13, 14. 15. 16 by 10in , 19 ; 12, 
13. 14. 15. 16 by lltn., 20 -; 12. 13. 14. 16. 18. 20, 22. 24 by I2in,, 
22 -; 17. 20 by 13in . 22/6; 16, 18. 20. 21 by 14in , 22/9; 20. 22. 24 
by 15in . 23/-; 18. 20, 22, 24 by 16in, 23,6; 20. 22. 24 by 18m . 
24/-. lOOn. Roxes half above prices and 1/- extra 

GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. Finest quality New 
sheet jierfect. Superior make and finish, 5s., 7«. 6d., it 10n. ea 
ROOFING FELT. 1.234 rolls patent Asphaltic, 25 yds. 
long by 32 in. wida. Price 3, 6 per roll; 6 for 20/-. 

761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 



How’s Your Garden? 

Are your plants thriving, or are they being steadily 
lulled by soil pests 7 

If your garden is being laid waste by wireworms, 
grube, slugs, snails, centipedes, beetles, etc, free 
your soil fr,un these pe*l„i at once. Here is a new 
diaoovery that can be relied upon to do the job well. 

"Kilogrub" is Just what you and your poor plants 
have been waiting for the ideal destroyer of all 
vermin ,>f tin- soil. " Kilogrub ii a perfect scientific 
preparation, in t he form of a strong chemical powder, 
which effectively exterminates all these soil pests by 
moans of the fumes it gives off. The deadly 
vapour of “ Kilogrub " is the secret of success. 

’’Kilogrub'' has been thoroughly and successfully 
tested under every possible condition. All you have 
to do is to well sprinkle " Kilogrub ” and work it into 
the soil—a very little will suffice. 

Kilogrub 

Prices for cash with order, carriage paid 

7 lb* .2s. 0.1. 

j ewt.5s OfL 

t cwt.•(». wt. 

I cwt.11s. 6d. 

.Sample tin .. 9d. 

Write us for FREE BOOKLET, telling the story of 
this wuiiderful help to successful gardening. Address - 

JOHN PEAK & CO. (IBS) 

Dopt K. 

53, SOHO ST., WIGAN, LANCS 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Oakdksiho It.LU»- 
Tkatbd, it is essential (hat advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Oakduxino Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

17, PrRHIVAL Htrket, Losdor, EG. 


Roodcrs will oblige by mentioning ** Garden¬ 
ing;" when writing to-our Adverti 


Digitized b 1 


Lnar to-eur Advertiser*. 

y Google 


The BoUer for A mateurs. 

K I IV 3V E I, L ' S 

SILVER MEDAL 
“HORSE-SHOE.” 



10,674. FT: 


E0 


Will burn from 10 to 20 hours. Over 20,000 In use. 

Awarded 2 Gold Medals by Botanical 8ociety. 

CHEAPEST BECAUSE BEST. 

Illustrated Catalogue, Plans, and Estimates free on 
receipt of iiarliculars to— 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO, Ltd., 

65 & 65a, Sonthwark St.. London. S.E. 



GREENHOUSES 


with 21-oz. 
glass, from 


35/- 


Lists 

free. 


GREENHOUSES, 

Conservatories, Forcing houses, Garden Frames. Studio*. 
Pavilions, and Portable Buildings of all description. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE l STAMPS 

S. HARTLEY & CO., Builders. Shipley. Yorks. 

PROTECT YOUR BUDS or yon will get no 

-£ Fruit —Netting, good, strong, small mesh : will not rot. 
30 square yards for la. Any length or width supplied 
Orders over f»« enrr pai d.—H. J GASCON. Net Work*. Rye' 


"DOSE TRAINING.—I have a special rope 

■Lb for training Rotes, quite new, rot proof, though it will 
hold the moisture and is warmer than iron chain; 2d. per 
yard; size, 3 in. round. Recommended by experts.—H. J. 
QASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


(1ARDENER AND BAILIFF, ago 39, 

-- married, no family, .eeka appointment with lady or 
gentleman requiring the services of a practical man. thor¬ 
oughly experienced in the management of Estate, .Stock, 
Farm ana Garden; wife miderstambi dairy and poultry. 
Highly recommended — Address, A. PRATT. Uravetye 
Manor, East Grinatoad _ 

\A/ ANTED.—Situation aa Manager or Fore- 
man on a Fruit Farm or Nursery. Understand nil out¬ 
door fruit work. booking, and disbursement; life experience; 
age 20; good refs, and character'. reason, master selling the 
place. Apply-C. WATERS, Little Norwood. Bobbing, 
Kittingbourne._ 

FJ.ARDENER (HEAD) seeks situation. Life 

experience in good establishments. Excellent refer¬ 
ences for ability in ail departments. Last situations, five, 
eight, andrhree years respectively ns Head. Abstainer; no 
encumbrance.—“J. W.,"35, Renslow-road, Ilitehin, Herts. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 

Prices from £2 5s.. Carr. Paid. 



LONG BURNING AND RELIABLE. 

EVEN TEMPERATURE. 

NO BRICKWORK. NO TROUBLE. 


Guaranteed Minimum Burning 12 Moure. 

Thousands in use giving entire 
satisfaction. 

For Pricts and Particulars Frtt 
applV- 

12 HOURS STOVE 
SYNDICATE, Ltd., 

66. Victoria Street, 

LONDON. S.W. 




‘WESTON’ 

OIL & CAS 
APPARATUS. 

New Pal Urns. 

DARBY 3 l 
SONS, 

Weston St., 
London, 
W.C. 

THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES. 

CONSERVATORIES, kc. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS. POULTRY HOUSES, 
STABLES, 
WORKSHOPS, 
POTTINC SHEDS. 

f -F i 7Vw Cheapest in tkt 

0& --| — Kingdom. 

Large Catalogue, Id. 
8lamp. Kstab 60 years. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., BEDFORD. 



FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gsuge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration: unequalled for all 
long distance shooting ; 15s. each. Double-barrelled Breech- 
loailers, from 25a. Air Guns. 12a. (kl Walking sin k Guns. 
12s 6d. Send 3 stamps fur Pnoe List.—MIDLAND GUN 
OO.. Price-street, Birmingham 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements. Single Insertions, fid. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Situations Vacant and Wanted. Eighteen words 
or less, Is. fid.; additional words, Id. per word. (Minimum 
charge, Is. 6d.) 

Use o& Office for replies, 6d. extra. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 
inch (reduction for genes). 

Advertiser* not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON. E.C. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 11 , Furnioal-street, Holborn, 
London, K.U. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, ami not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Garden iso has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the leceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than jour in any one week 
— i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers aiul fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are nut 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Salvias, insects on (.11. Hartley ).—Your Salvias 
arc attacked by the snowy-fly, one of the species' of 
Aleyrodes—a group of insects which are classed be¬ 
tween t he aphides and scale insects. Sponge or spray 
the leaves with a solution of paraffin emulsion or 
some other insecticide three times, with intervals of 
a week between.—O'. S. S. 

Roses on arches (Amateur).—We should not 
think of planting anything else on the arches on 
which you already have put Roses. These, if they do 
well, will want all the space before the summer is 
out. You can fill some hanging-baskets with Fuchsias 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which would look well 
in the position you allude to. 

Treatment of Roses (F. C. B.).— 1, Leave the 
Delphiniums as they are. ‘2, You will also have to 
leave the Roses until the winter has passed. 3, There 
is no need to cut down the two Roses you mention. 
Take out one or two of the oldest growths, and so 
encourage the plants to again break from the bot¬ 
tom, and thus in time till up the blanks caused by 
cutting out the exhausted wood. 

Perns, insects on (W. J. H .).—Your Fern is 
affected by brown-scale. This cannot be killed with¬ 
out injury to the Fern, being one of the hardiest in¬ 
sect pests we have. Cut the Fern down close to the 
soil, and hum the fronds at once. Watch closely 
for any others upon new fronds, and remove with a 
pointed stick. Some neighbouring plants are prob¬ 
ably affected, and must be attended to in the same 
way. 

Salvia Zurich (Amateur).—For the flower-garden 
this dwarf Salvia is excellent, as it comes into bloom 
in August, and continues until cut down by frost. 
If you retain some plants in pots during the winter, 
you can soon raise a stock from cuttings in the 
spring. As to whether it will answer for the centre 
of a hod, all depends on the height of the plants 
you intend surrounding it with, as, being of dwarf 
growth, it would probably be smothered, unless you 
used very dwarf plants along with it. 

Begonia Haageana (K. A. T .).—The plant is 
being kept too com, hence the falling of the leaves. 
This succeeds best in an intermediate temperature— 
that is, warmer than an ordinary greenhouse and not 
so hot as a stove. It thrives in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould or peat, and sand, and needs to be well 
supplied with water all the year round, for the roots 
are fibrous, and if dried off at any time, as is clone 
in the case of Tuberous Begonias, the plant would in 
all probability perish. During the growing season, 
when the pots get full of roots, a little liquid-manure 
occasionally is very beneficial. It is readily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings of the young growing shoots, put 
in at any time during the spring months. 

Lean-to greenhouse (L. E. T .).—A greenhouse of 
the size you name could be heated sufficiently to keep 
out frost nnd to supply a little additional warmth 
by means of an ordinary lamp-stove or a couple of 
hanging oil-lamps. As you desire to grow air-loving 
subjects like the Carnation, you cannot do better 
than take up with a few Zonal Pelargoniums, ns 
these would require a very similar temperature. You 
would, of necessity, have to purchase plants of these 
things or grow them from cuttings to the required 
size for flowering. If you preferred bulbous plants, 
you could not grow anything more serviceable than 
Daffodils and Tulips, and such as these should be 
grown in pots, the bulbs to be planted in September 
or October. We cannot recommend you, in so small 
a space, to attempt to grow many things. Li hunts 
may be planted in pots or in beds or borders at any 
time in open weather till March next. If you main¬ 
tain a temperature of 45 dogs, or 50 degs.j this will 
be ample for the things named. 

Autumn-sown perennials (F. C. B.).— You in¬ 
quire why mo«t probably you have failed to raise cer¬ 
tain September-sown hardy perennials from seed, and 
the answer is that, a-s yet. you have failed to realise 
or appreciate the growing, resting, sleeping, and 
waking periods of plant life. Usually, ant! nor infre¬ 
quently, the growing period of a plant coincides with 
the period during which, under favourable condi¬ 
tions and circumstances, seeds vegetate and spring 
into life. In other words, your September-bought 
seed, being the product of a previous vear, was, in a 
general way, .sown much too late, and the same 
.seeds, sown in January or February last. would have 
given you good plants during the same year. By 
artificial means, such as the sowing of seeds in pots 
in the greenhouse, plants may be raised out of 
season ; but where seeds are. as in your ease, sown 
in the open ground, either the growing season of the 
species should be anticipated or the seeds should be 
sown at a time while the soil is sufficiently warm to 
cause them to vegetate anrHily. Moreover! the seeds 
ot»taui|d at the dal^e yo/nam^Tyiy over¬ 


dried, and be, therefore, of a reduced vitality, or. 
again, the conditions of the soil at the moment of 
sowing may be utterly opposed to plant life, and by 
an excess of warmth or moisture, or the two com¬ 
bined, so rapidly force into activity the vegetative 
parts of the seed that the plant would be ruined at 
its birth, vegetating and perishing in the soil. Some 
such thing may have happened in your case, or the 
seeds may have been covered too deeply. If the 
seeds are of good quality they will, in all proba¬ 
bility, vegetate in spring. The fact that seeds are 
recommended for autumn sowing must not be ac¬ 
cepted as a guarantee that they will germinate 
within the period named. 

Top-dressing lawn (II. C. J.).—Unfortunately, 
you do not tell us what dressings you have already , 
given your lawn, nor do you give us any indication 
as to the character of the soil. In all probability, 
however, this is the same as your neighbour's, and 
you will doubtless find good result from the applica¬ 
tion of lime, which had better be given apart from 
any other artificials that you use. Liming alone, 
however, is not sufficient to maintain the Grass in 
condition, and if your previous dressings have not in¬ 
cluded nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, you 
might, with advantage, give it a moderate dose in 
the spring—say, about March. Basic slag lias a 
wonderful effect upon Grass; but it increases the 
Clovers greatly, and perhaps you would not think 
this desirable on your lawn. In that case, some 
other plioephatic manure might be used; but if your 
lawn is small, and the quantities of manure needed 
also small, it would, perhaps, be simpler if you got a 
complete dressing from your seedsman. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Hollies from seed (C .).—When Hollies 
are to be raised in large quantities from seed the 
berries are gathered in winter when ripe, mixed with 
double their bulk of dry sand, ami turned over every 
month, which considerably hastens the decomposition 
of the fleshy portion. The seeds arc thus preserved 
in a heap in a shady spot out-of-doors till the fol¬ 
lowing autumn, when they are sown in a border of 
light, rich soil, covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep, and a few Spruce boughs laid over the bed till 
the young plants make their appearance, which 
w'ill not be till May, and only then a few of the 
earliest, as a succession will be kept up till the fol¬ 
lowing spring. They must then be left till the next 
autumn before they are transplanted. You will thus 
see that the progress of the Holly during its earlier 
stages is slow-. In the case of small quantities of 
seeds, the berries may be mixed with sand in a flower¬ 
pot and buried iu the soil till the autumn, when they 
can be sown in pans or boxes and placed in an 
ordinary garden frame. The seedlings from the 
Yellow-berried Holly will come true. As regards the 
prices, your best plan will be to get the catalogues 
of those nurserymen who grow trees and shrubs. 
Prices vary according to the size and age of the 
plants. 

FRUIT. 

Planting a Vine (C. C .).—By all means plant the 
Vine in a prepared border, taking the rod through an 
aperture in the wall. Plant a Black Hamburgh. 
Seeing the season is so far advanced, you had better 
defer the planting till spring—say, early in February— 
but do not delay longer than this, as the sap will then 
be on the move, and the rod cannot be cut down ns 
may be required on account of bleeding following. 

Pear-trees cankered (Snowdrop).—If all your 
Pear-trees are as the sample sent we should certainly 
not trouble about them, but at once root them up 
and burn them. They are cankered past recovery, 
and it would be far better to procure some healthy 
young trees and plant such, taking out the natural 
sandy soil to a depth of 2 § feet and the same in 
width, and substituting, in which to plant the trees, 
some good loam. See reply to ** Dortue,” page 563. 

Planting Apples (Apple-trees ).—It is very diffi¬ 
cult to give you a selection of the Apples that will 
suit your district, as these fruits vary so. Some 
kinds that do well in one county will fail in another. 
Your best plan will be to look round the district 
and find out the Apples which succeed, and then 
plant accordingly. You say your space limited, in 
which case we should advise you to grow hush-trees 
on the Paradise-stock. If you mean the American 
Newtown Pippin, this certainly is a very fine Apple, 
either for cooking or dessert, but of no value in this 
country. 

VEGETABLES. 

Value of Moss-litter manure (Tods ).—To be of 
any value you must, after bringing it from the 
stable, turn it several times to sweeten it*, but not to 
heat it. Treated thus it is used a.s a mulching in the 
garden for all kinds of crops, but for top-dressing 
pasture, as in your case, we should much prefer well- 
rotted horse-manure. 

Making Asparagus-bed (J. G. F .).—The usual 
practice now in making an Asparngua'-bed is to trench 
•2 feet deep the area of ground that is to be 
cropped, first seeing to it that the drainage is good. 
In doing this, keep the bottom soil where it is. but 
thoroughly breaking it up with a fork after the top 
spit has been taken off. Add to this lower soil a 
thick coat of half-decayed animal manure. When the 
entire area of ground is trenched, then dress it with 
other short manure, and well fork it in. Then in 
April get good strong yearling roots. Open trenches 
2-J feet apart on the ground, using a spade for the 
purpose. Let these trenches be 4 inches deep and 
!i inches wide. Into these put the roots, planting 
‘2 feet apart in the rows. Then, when planted, cover 
up with the soil thrown out. Growth will soon 
follow, and early in July sprinkle amongst the plants, 
and hoe in, a very light dressing of coarse salt. 
That will serve to keep the soil moist and act as 
manure. Keep the hoe freely used. Treat the bed 
the same the follow ini' year, then in the spring of 
the third year there should lie good Asparagus heads 
to out. Wo see no reason why the Argenteuil variety 
of Asparagus should not succeed with you. 


SHORT REFLIE8. 

Baffled .—Wc fear the only way out of the diffi¬ 
culty will be to cleur away the atones, and have the 
ground thoroughly trenched and the Nettle-roots 
cleared out during the operation. Y’ou say you wish 
to cultivate the bank, then why not get rid of tho 

stones to allow you to do so?-B. E. 0.—In Covent 

Garden Market the weight of a bushel of Apples is 
56 lb., but in the provincial markets the weight 
varies. Of course, the weight ol a bushel may vary, 
as some Apples are more solid and weigh much more 

than others.- Oxon .—The roots of the Vines are 

evidently in a bad condition, seeing that the Grapes 
shank so badly, and the only remedy is lifting the 
Vines and relaying the roots in fresh s^il. See to it 
that the drainage is in perfect order. You should 
procure a copy of " Vines and Vine Culture,” 
Barron, which may be had from 13, Sutton Court- 
road, Chiswick, W.- li. G. C. F .—We should feel in¬ 

clined to let the roots alone this year until you see 
what result will follow the treatment you have given 
the Vine-rods in the way of pruning. We think you 
should first consult the gardener who pruned the 
Vines, and ask him to examine the border. A top- 
dressing, as advised in our issue of November’ 21»t, 

p. 540, may be all that is necessary.- Duncan Munro. 

— Your Carnations, judging from the specimens you 
send us, seem to be affected with the Carnation-spot, 
which we find on the layer of this year. It is very 
difficult to assign any reason for the failure, ;ls you 
give us no particulars as to soil, etc. It may be 
that wireworm is very prevalent in the soil; but this 

you can easily prove for yourself.-A. Green.—We 

should say it would, unless you have some way of 
carrying off the noxious fumes.- Garden .—As re¬ 

gards the wall-trees, the only and best thing you can 
do is to net them over. Put some Bamboo-canes, in 
a slanting direction, from the top of the wall to the 
ground, fixing the neks on the top of the wall and 
allowing them to come over the poles to the soil. As 
regards the trees in the open, try syringing with a 

mixture of soot and lime.- Chas. Warden.—See reply 

to “ T. Curtis,” in our issue of November 14th, page 

538.- T. A. Hyde .—Of course, a good deal depend* 

on the size of plants you use. We should say about 
2 feet between each would answer. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—J. L.—J, Begonia Wcltonien- 
sis; 2, Begonia ascotensis: 3, Eulalia japonica varie- 

gata.-L. M. S.—l, Selaginella Kraussiana aurea; 2. 

Maranta zebrina; 3, Eupatorium odoratissimum: 4, 

Centropogon Lucy anus.- J. F. 11.— 1, The African 

Hemp (Sparmannia africana); 2, Adiantum cuneatum; 

3, Asplenium hulbiferum ; 4, Asparagus Hprengeri.- 

S. T. T.—l, Garry a elliptica; *2, Euonymus radicans 
variegatus; 3, Euonymus japonicus aureus; 4, Vero¬ 
nica speciosa var.- Fern-lover.— 1, Pteris erotica; 

2. Pteris serrulata; 3, Cyrtomium falcntum; 3, The 
Parsley Fern (Allosurus crispus); 4, Polystichum an- 

gulare.- D. E. T.—1, Reinwardtia (Linum) trigyna; 

2, Rivina humilis: 8, Fittonia argyroncura; 4. The 

Artillery-plant (Pilia muscosa).- Sackville.— If you 

will kindly send us a fresh specimen in bloom, we 
will do our best t-o name for you. The only way to 
get rid of it is to dig it out, filling up the spaces,‘and 

resowing next April.- Ouse.— The Alexandrian 

Laurel (Ruscus racemosus).- 11. Church.— 1, Abut-j- 

lon vexillarium; 2, Jsolepis gracilis; 3, Selaginella 

Kraussiana.- W. G. D. //.—1, Begonia ascotensis; 

2. Sol ami m capsicastrum; 3, Panic urn variegatum; 4, 

Sparmannia africana.- F. G. R.— 1, Cassia corym- 

bosa; 2, Evidently very poor specimen ol Acalypha 
musaica; 3, Ardisia crenulatn; 4, Evidently the tuber 
of a Tropa?olum. Plant it and grow it on, and send 

us some of the shoots.- Culver.— Euonymus radi- 

cans variegatus.-H’. Brown, Plymouth . — Harden* 

bergia monophylla («yn. Kennedya cordata).-T. 

Manning.— 1, Begonia ascotensis; 2. Adiantum gracil- 
limum: 3, Lavatera arborea variegata. 

Names of fruit.— G. A. C.— Apples: 1. Winter 
Hawthornden; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Cox’s 

Orange; 4, Small Blenheim.- IK. «S. P.— Apples: 1, 

Mfcre de Menage; 2, Warner’s King (small); 3, Lady 
Henniker* 4. Northern Greening.- E. C.— Apples: 

1. Golden Spire: 2, Scarlet Nonpareil; 3, Winter Green¬ 
ing; 4, Adam’s Pearmain.- J. H.— Pears: 1. Beurre 

Dicl; 2, Beurrd Clairgeau; 3. Vicar of Winkfleld; 4. 

Beurre Ranee.- D. T.— Apples: l.Alfriston ;2,Fearn‘« 

Pippin probably; 3, Ribs ion Pippin; 4, Mere de 
Menage.- E. C. W— Apples; ], Golden Rcinette; 

2, Hollandbury; 3, Wellington; 4. Yorkshire Green¬ 
ing.-B. E. O. — 1, There is no Apple Marie Louiee, 

this being the name of u Pear; 2, Your friend means 
Beauty of Hants Apple, which is merely a somewhat 
conical form of the Blenheim; 3, Probably, if he 
measured from the tip of the root to the tip of the 
leafage.- J. Riggs.— Apple Gravenstein.- Bramp¬ 

ton.— Impossible to say what is the matter with the 
Apples from the pieces you send. Please send one or 
two complete specimens. We take it they are foreign 

Apples.- Scotby.— Larger Pear: Beurre d’Amanlis: 

smaller Pear: Baronne do Mello. Evidently two 

varieties have been grafted on the tree.- II. C. M. 

— Apples: 1, Winter Greening or Easter Pippin; 2, 
Formosa Pippin; 3, Reinette du Canada. All three 
varieties have either been gathered too early or 
otherwise 6tored in a temperature far too warm for 
Apples, hence their prematurely shrivelled appear¬ 
ance.- Mrs. W. E. Barnett. —Apple Scarlet Non¬ 

pareil. 


Catalogues received.— Willy MUller, Nooera In- 
feriore. Italy.— Catalogues: 3. Sew and Rare Plants: 
4, Sew and Little Known Trees and Shrubs; 5, Rare 

Greenhouse Plants Hardy at Saples. -G. Mallet and 

Co.. Cheddar .—List of Border Plants. Bulbs, Roots, 
and Tubers .—Penniek and Co., Delgany Nurseries, 
Co. Wicklow. Ireland .—Catalogue of Shrubs, Fruit- 
trees, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 

Books received.— “ Trqes: A Handbook of Forest 
Botany for the Woodlands and the Laboratory." by 
tin- late li. MarstpIJ W.ird. Volume IV. iMnstrated. 
University Press, Cambridge.— 
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FRUIT. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE AND OPEN-AIR 
APPLES. 

Apples grown in houses fire beginning to 
appear in our markets and shows now, and 
very attractive they look ; but the practice 
is a mistake. The Apple in many parts of 
our country attains its true and natural size, 
and there is no need of hothouse culture for 
such a hardy fruit. Moreover, the fruit is 
none the better for being grown beyond its 
fair size, as it is in the open air, nor are the 
juices improved by being thinned out in a 
large-sized fruit. The sight of such fruit 
causes disappointment to owners of gardens, 
who are led by them to expect what is im¬ 
possible from their gardeners. 

What we should all do, instead of having 
recourse to artificial conditions of cultivation 
in orchard-houses, is to thin, prune, and keep 
our trees clean in the open air, so that the 
fruit would attain as fine proportions as one 
could fairly desire; whereas trees allowed to 
grow into mopheads, and never thinned out, 
and perhaps full of canker and American 
blight, will give fruit diminished in size and 
poor in other ways. The stupid custom of 
cutting back the leading shoots should be 
given up, and the attention entirely given to 
keeping the trees in an open and healthy state. 

In ease of very old trees, and where Ameri¬ 
can blight gets the mastery, it is generally 
better to cut down and burn. Young trees 
coming from nurseries should be carefully 
examined for the blight. A nurseryman who 
has that in his young trees had better burn 
them all. The early traces of the pest 
should have a thorough dressing of neat’s- 
foot-oil. The old Kentish way of white wash¬ 
ing the stems should be carried out. The 
alkali mixture dressing, if given in time, 
prevents the canker, which is a fungus, 
from getting hold, and kills the spores. By 
careful attention to these points we should 
get our orchards and fruit-gardens free from 
decay. The fruit in such orchards would 
attain to fine size and colour, as we may see 
even in bad years our Blenheim in districts 
where grown’well. and Bramley’s and other 
Apples as large and handsome as one could 
desire. 

It is important to consider the best and 
hardiest kinds for our country. Tt does not 
by any means follow that an Apple which is 
good in America or Canada will do well with 
us. There are at least twice too many kinds 
of Apples in the catalogues, and it is a good 
rule not to plant anything we do not know 
to be good in size and quality. We ought 
never to forget the old and tried kinds, like 
Blenheim, Bramley’s, Brabant Bellefleur, 
Tyler’s Kernel, Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfris- 
ton, Newton Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, 
Wellington, Norfolk Beefing, and others. 
There are local Apples not known generally 


which arc as good as the choicest fruit of 
the conventional catalogue. 

Whatever we do in planting dwarfing 
stocks in a garden and in soil well suited to 
them, it must not be forgotten what a fine 
thing an orchard-tree is for its beauty, if for 
nothing else. Everyone with sufficient space 
should have an orchard, and I would sacrifice 
a bit of woodland rather than be without one. 
Many blank and half-used fields about a 
country house might even be planted as 
orchards, and we should never forget that 
tall orchard-trees will not prevent the use of 
the ground below for grazing. 

In our country and in France a great, num¬ 
ber of Apple-trees are too old to be fertile, 
and a fatal mistake is made in not planting | 
some trees every year, and in not carefully 
uprooting old, barren trees. Certain kinds 
cease to bear any useful fruit when they 
grow very old, and the Apple, unlike the Oak 
or Yew, has a definite limitation to its life. 
Often when we cut down old trees we find 
them quite decayed in the middle. Many 
orchards had fame for fertility and good 
fruit until gradually they died out entirely 
through inattention to planting a few young 
trees every year, removing those that had 
become barren from age. In the case of 
some soils and kinds, a tree will bear for a 
very long time, but not every variety will do 
this, and where the trees are past hope we 
should certainly remove them. 

Instead of permitting nurserymen to allow 
large collections of Apples at all seasons, it 
would 1x3 wiser of the horticultural societies 
to give prizes for Apples in their natural sea¬ 
son, and also, perhaps, special prizes for 
Apples of first quality and too little known in 
cultivation, such as Tyler’s Kernel and 
D’Arcy Spice, and also local Apples of high 
quality. __ R. 

NOTES ON KEEPING APPLES. 

The keeping of Apples plump and fresh is 
very imperfectly understood by a great many 
people. Undoubtedly the majority of the 
fruit stores are too dry and airy, and I 
am convinced that many late-keeping kinds 
are practicallv worthless for dessert from 
l>eing stored in dry, warm rooms. I do not 
believe damp has anything to do with the 
non-keeping, provided the fruits are sound 
when taken into the store. This season I 
had a fine sample of Cox’s Orange at the 
close of September. I gathered them, and 
stored them in boxes in an airy shed. In 
about a month I examined them, and found 
many were decaying. 

Under the tree these grew on was a large 
mass of Primula japonica with enormous 
leafage. The first week in November, when 
lifting these, I found many fruits in the best 
state of preservation. On November 3rd, at 
a meeting of the Gardeners’ Society, at Sand¬ 
hurst. Mr. Townsend said he preferred under¬ 
ground fruit-rooms. He said that in his pre¬ 
sent fruit-room (when the 60 ft Apples were 


used) he had rough ashes spread under 
the bottom benches. These he occasion¬ 
ally sprinkled with water from a fine 
rose can, and found this aided the 
freshness of the fruit. In proof of this 
he exhibited upwards of fifty sorts, many 
late-keeping kinds. Many of the fruits 
equalled the general average of those at the 
late fruit show. Many are under the im¬ 
pression that to make fruit culture pay it is 
necessary to have expensive buildings, etc., 
to keep the fruit. This is quite a mistake, as 
fruit may be stored in any rainproof shed, and 
kept till well into the spring. In proof of 
this, last year I had good, sound fresh fruit 
of Hambledon Deux Ans till May, and these 
were stored in boxes in a shed with an iron 
roof. In severe cold these were covered to 
exclude frost. Dorset. 

THE POMEGRANATE IN FRUIT. 

We have had the pleasure of receiving from 
Mr. Tipping a fruit of the Pomegranate from 
his garden near Chepstow, where, it is inte¬ 
resting to note, that beautiful shrub comes to 
such perfection. It is well worth growing for 
its flowers alone, and it should be much moro 
often seen against our walls and in our gar 
dens. Mr. Tipping kindly writes to us of it 
as follows : — 

“ I thought this specimen of a Pomegranate fruit, 
grown in the open in England, would interest you. 
The tree it came from is on a south-east wall in a 
sheltered place, and is about 18 feet high. It was 
full of bloom for three months this summer, and 
about half-a-dozen fruits formed. This one is tho 
largest, and split open of itself. Next to the Pome¬ 
granate is a Clianthus puniceus. 12 feet high, which i* 
now one mass of freshly-formed buds and twigs ready 
for the spring bloom. But in one or two cases the 
buds formed so early that they are now in bloom, so 
mild is it here—as everywhere—this autumn. Next, 
again is a Winter Sweet, which is already full of 
flower.” 

PEAR DANA’S HOVEY. 

It afforded me much pleasure to find, on 
reading the report of the proceedings of the 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horticultu¬ 
ral Society, held at the hall in Vincent- 
square on Tuesday, November 24th, that the 
Fruit Committee* had granted the above- 
named Pear an award of merit. 

Why this Pear is not, more often seen and 
generally grown, I am at a loss to under¬ 
stand. I* have had a long acquaintance with 
it, and had the variety growing under my 
personal supervision for some seventeen 
years, and always found it a success, both 
in regard to productiveness and quality. I 
had it on the Quince and Pear stocks, as a 
bush and pyramid, and, although it was not 
such a robust grower as are many other 
varieties, yet it was perfectly healthy, and 
formed good-sized and symmetrically-shaped 
trees. The only difference in regard to the 
produce of the two trees was that the fruits 
yielded by that on the Pear stock wore 
slightly larger and more russety in appear- 
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nnct. The individual fruits are, it must be 
admitted, rather email, but this fact should 
prove no obstacle to its cultivation—that is, 
from a private gardener’s point of view—as 
there are other sorts, which, though small, 
are highly prized by connoisseurs of the 
Pear, of which the Seckle and Comte de 
Lamy may be cited as examples. In point 
of quality, Dana’s Hovey ranks equal with 
these—at least, such has always been my ex¬ 
perience—for it has a melting, juicy, sugary 
flesh, and the flavour is delicious. In shape 
the fruits are what is technically termed obo- 
vate; the skin is greenish-yellow in colour, 
and marked and streaked with russet of a 
pale brown colour. Its season of use with 
me used to extend from mid-November to the 
end of the year, but it is a Pear which needs 
to l>e somewhat closely watched, as it gives 
little or no outward indication of having 
arrived at maturity, otherwise losses may 
occur as a result of the Pears becoming 
blotted before the fact is realised that they 
aro ready for use. 

After a careful search, I can find 


PEACH-GROWING. 

Pi,EASE ad\bc as to Peach culture—is it best to grow 
them like Vines, on the roof of a lean-to house, 
10 feet high, or to have a glass cover overhead and 
sliding glass lights in front? What kinds give the 
best results, both late and early? What age Peach- 
trees should I buy?—A nxious. 

[Peach-trees may be trained in various ways 
in a lean-to house. For instance, the trellis 
may be fixed parallel with the roof, distant 
1 foot to 1 foot 4 inches from it, running 
from front to back. In this way the whole of 
the roof area is utilised, but, owing to its 
being overshadowed, the back wall has to be 
sacrificed. Nevertheless, a full crop of very 
fine fruit can be grown on this principle, and 
for a narrow house it answers well. Another 
method is to erect a curved trellis in the 
front portion of the house, reaching from the 
border surface to as far as the edge of the 
gangway or footpath nearest to the front of 
the house. These curved trellises are usually 
fixed at a height of from 5 feet to 6 feet from 
the border, and are either slung from the 
the ' roof or secured to iron uprights let into the 


wide shelf suspended over the path, on which 
you can grow early pot Strawberries. In 
order to secure a front trellis of good width 
or area, have the w r idth of the house not less 
than 12 feet, and then, with a back wall 
10 feet in height, the front of the house above 
ground level could be from 3 feet to 4 feet 
6 inches. This would be allowing for front 
ventilators to open simultaneously from 
2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches in width. Continuous 
ventilators, to open in the same way, w'ould 
also be needed for the top or apex of the 
house. These should not be less than 2 feet 
6 inches wide. The borders for the trees to 
root in should be 2 feet 6 inches deep, resting 
on 6 inches to 9 inches of drainage, and if 
your subsoil is clay, or w'ater is likely to rise 
during rainy periods, you had better con¬ 
crete the base. For the training to be done 
as mentioned in the opening line* of this 
reply, a house from 8 feet to 10 feet wide 
would suffice, and for a Peach-case 5 feet to 
6 feet would be an ample width. 

With regard to the age of the trees best 
suited for planting, this depends on whether 
you care to incur the expense of purchasing 
such as will return you a crop the first season. 
These, naturally enough, are expensive, but 
they are to be had ; but most people plant 
trees 6uch as are furnished with from seven 
to thirteen shoots each, the prices of which 
vary from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each. Under good 
management, these will give excellent re¬ 
turns the third season after planting, and a 
good sprinkling of fruit in the second. Six 
good Nectarines are Cardinal, Lord Napier. 
Dryden, Hardwick Seedling. Stanwick 
Elruge, and Pine Apple or Humboldt. These 
and the following Peaches are named in their 
order of ripening: Waterloo, Alexandra 
Noblesse, Royal George, Dymond, Violette 
Hative, and Bellegarde.] 


The Gum Cistus (Cistus ladanifeni9). (See page 693.) 


NOTES AND It El’LIES. 

Lifting the roots of Peaches.— If the 

natural soil of the garden is inferior, w e must 
endeavour to keep the roots out of it, and 
this can only be done by working round and 
under them, bringing them near the surface, 
and feeding them there. Many gardeners 
have a difficulty in getting a supply of good 
loam, even when there is plenty of sheep 
pasture from which a few loads might be 
spared for such a purpose. Where this can¬ 
not be done, roadside edgings and trimmings 
could be laid on one side, and kept in readi¬ 
ness to be mixed with basic slag and a little 
good chemical plant food, with a little old 
plaster or mortar. It is possible to economise 
by saving the road trimmings and other mate¬ 
rial which accumulate in every garden. The 
produce of the heap of charred garden cut¬ 
tings and other rubbish will be a help, as all 
roots take kindly to this material. Those 
who have to deal w’ith a bad soil, by studying 
their position, will find a way out of their 
difficulties. This is the time for such W'ork, 
and it is often necessary, not only under glass 
but also outside with Peaches and Figs. The 
Fig is a more difficult subject to fit with a 
suitable root-run than the Peach or Grape- 
Vine. 


variety listed by one firm only—the Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea—and they were 
the exhibitors of the fruit which gained the 
award previously mentioned. 

On referring to the report of the Pear Con¬ 
ference held at Chiswick in 1885, Dana’s 
Hovey is mentioned as having been one of 
the varieties exhibited on that occasion, and 
the late Mr. Barron describes it as follows : 
“Small, obovate, greenish-yellow, with pale 
russet; flesh melting, sweet, and rich. No¬ 
vember.” 

Dr. Hogg, in the fifth edition of the 
“Fruit Manual,” mentions that it is an 
American Pear, raised at Roscberry, Mass., 
by Mr. Francis Dana, and named in honour 
of Mr. C. M. Hovey, the well-known nursery¬ 
man, of Boston, and author of the “Fruits of 
America.” Such are a few facts concerning 
this, to my mind, first-rate Pear, and it would 
be most interesting if other readers who 
have it in cultivation would kindly give their 
opinion of its merits in these columns. 
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border, and standing on brick piers G feet 
apart. By reason of these trellises being 
arched, a due proportion of sunlight reaches 
the back wall, which is, therefore, available 
for training trees upon. A modification of 
this principle is to have the trellises flat in¬ 
stead of being curved; but unless the house is 
of good width, the trellis is far too narrow 
for practical purposes. Another way is to 
fix transverse trellises 6 feet apart throughout 
the length of the house, but, although this 
method was at one time looked upon favour¬ 
ably by some, it i6 seldom, if ever, adopted 
now. The narrow house, with sliding front 
lights, that you allude to, is what is generally 
termed a Peach-case, and is usually erected 
for the protection of Peach-trees in parts 
of the country where their culture'outdoors 
is of a precarious nature. If you require a 
really useful and economical house, where 
every available portion of training space can 
be fully utilised, we should advise you to 
have one built with a curved front trellis; 
then, in addition to the back wall being 
available, you can, if you wish, have a good, 


Double grafting.—It is very well known 
that working some strong-growing variety, 
whether of fruit, Rose, or tree, on to 
any ordinary stock, then, after a couple 
of years’ growth has taken place, working on 
to that strong grower a weaker yet desirable 
variety, has invariably excellent results. No 
doubt, were Lord Suffield Apple thus 
treated it w r ould have a longer and more 
robust life than it habitually experiences. 
I once had Marie Louise Pear-tree®, as cor¬ 
dons, worked in that way on to the Quince- 
stock, there being but 6 inches of the first- 
worked stem in each ease ; yet the result was 
most satisfactory’. I saw the other day a 
quantity of the weak-growing double-blos¬ 
somed Peach—one of our most beautiful 
early-flowering trees—that had been worked 
on to tall 6tems of a strong Plum, previously 
worked on to the Mussel Plum, the Peach 
not making good growth on the latter stock. 
When moderately-growing Apples or Pears 
are grafted on to .old-trees that are robust, 
yet indifferent varieties, the effect is always 
of the best.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ROCK ROSES (CISTUS). 

In its own haunts no 6oil is too poor for the 
Cistus, the drier the better, provided it is 
porous. Spread over a wide range of 6unny 
hillsides all over the Mediterranean region, 
and producing myriads of its short-lived 
flowers and stout seed-vessels, the only won¬ 
der is not to find it yet more common. In 
that great 6oed producing region, however, 
where produce rarely fails to ripen, Nature 
has adopted special means to preserve the. 
balance, in the myriads of harvesting-anis 
which garner the surplus stores of autumn, 
and in diverting them to their own needs, 
prevent useless reproduction. 'i hose ants 
are specially numerous in the warm, light 
soils loved of the Rock Rose, and much of 
their lavish produce is thus diverted when 
the rough winds of early autumn scatter 
broadcast the seeds ripened during the pre¬ 
ceding summer. The seeds are round and 
smooth, and roll in all directions down the 
rocky hanks, until, finding some chink in 
the soil, often in the crumbling rock itself, 


Cistus-rape, a quaint, leafless plant, like a 
fungus in growth and appearance, and 
orange-yellow or sometimes bright red in 
colour, with a peculiar smell. Many species 
of Cistus produce a clammy gum upon their 
leaves and 6tems which, in parts of the East, 
is gathered by beating them with a sort of 
flail, the thick gummy juice being scraped 
off and made into a fragrant resin. Bees are 
exceedingly fond of the Rock Rose, and dur¬ 
ing the dry season in the south, when many 
other flowers fail, it is one of their chief 
resources, this probably accounting also for 
the many natural hybrids known to botanists. 
Many of these, though bearing distinctive 
names, are too much alike to be of use in 
gardens. There are, however, two or three 
species of Helianthemum, which, if botanic- 
ally distinct, are so nearly allied, and so like 
these plants in appearance and needs, that 
they should be grown together for their 
peculiar beauty of colour, which is not re¬ 
presented in the Cistus proper. Omitting 
doubtful names and uninteresting kinds, the 
best and most distinct sorts are as follows : 

Cistus albidus, from the Canaries, has 
hoary - grey foliage and pale purple 



Cistus salvifoliui. From a photograph gent by Miss Southall, The Graig, Ross, Hereford. 


lie hidden until rain allows of germination. 
Anyone who wishes to make use of these 
lovely shrubs must bear in mind these con¬ 
ditions, and as nearly as may be repruduce 
them. 

it is much better not to mix Cistuses 
with other things, but to plant bold 
masses and leave them to ramble 
at will, for they spread naturally, 
and catch as much sunlight as possible. 
They may be increased from cuttings for the 
choice varieties, from side-shoots taken off 
and rooted under hand lights in the early 
autumn ; but sowing seed in spring is the 
simplest way. The plants should be grouped 
as naturally as possible around and amongst 
stones, which aid drainage, and absorb a 
great deal of heat during summer, and then 
be left alone, pinching or training being 
quite unnecessary. There is a good deal of 
difference in the relative hardiness of the 
species, and still more in their duration, 
some kinds growing well and improving each 
season during many years, while others, even 
when not damaged by frost, need renewal 
after a short term of life. 

In the south of FranceMhe Cistus il often 
attackec^ by a peculiar #dV-p i(ifti|^*tho 


flowers; C. crispus, a handsome species 
with trailing branches and ruddy - 
purple flowers, is difficult to keep ; C. floren- 
tinus is a good grower, very hardy, forming a 
dense spreading bush, with medium-sized 
white flowers ; C. hirsutus is a low grower, 
with oblong, hairy leaves, flowers white with 
yellow blotches. C. ladaniferus (see illus¬ 
tration), the finest of the genus, reaches 
a height of 6 feet to 8 feet, hut usually 4 feet 
to 5 feet, with large white flowers bearing a 
bold crimson blotch at the base of each petal, 
leaves and stems very clammy (wheneo its 
name, Gum Cistus). The leaves are large 
and long, deep green above but silvery-white 
beneath. C. laurifolius is a strong grower, 
very hardy, and lasting for many years, with 
a good habit, and abundant white flowers of 
large size throughout the summer, one of the 
easiest to grow; C. lusitanicus, a good plant 
of garden origin, grows quickly into a shapely 
bush bearing large white flowers with crim¬ 
son spots and narrow bright green, slightly 
viscous foliage ; C. monspeliensis, variable in 
habit according to soil and position, has 
medium-sized white flowers and dense clammy 
foliage. C. purpureus is of a neat, erect 
habit, foliage pale green, and stems reddish. 


the leaves often taking on the same tinge, 
especially towards autumn, flowers large red- 
dish-purple, with darker spots at the base of 
each petal. C. salvifolius, here figured, has 
white flowers and stalks, and hairy leaves. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet-scented Jasmine.—Having read a note in 
your paper, November 14th, on Sweet-scented Jae- 
| mine, I beg to say that Jasmine humile (syn. J. 
I revolution) bears very sweet-scented, bright-yellow 
flowers. I have had a plant for eight years, and And 
it a very strong grower and free bloomer.—W. 
I Barker, The Gardens, Brookside, Sandbach. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO IDEALS. 

New, or assumed new, varieties of Potatoes 
keep on cropping up. Really, it seems use¬ 
less to keep on putting into commerce varie¬ 
ties that are little other than mere reproduc¬ 
tions of those already in commerce, and such 
great croppers that no seedlings seem capable 
of improving on them in that respect. It 
would bo well if raisers, willing to wait a 
little before putting seedlings on. the mar¬ 
ket, would seek for other new and diverse 
strains in the hope that through some such 
agency, we may in time get entirely new, dis¬ 
tinct, and improved varieties or strains. A 
great need in anything new to be specially 
acceptable is more uniformity in 6ize of 
tuber. Of all the great croppers of to-day, 
Up-to-Date, Dalmeny Beauty, Peckover, Con¬ 
quering Hero, Table Talk Satisfaction, 
Reading Giant, Factor, Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall, Superlative, British Queen, The Scot, 
and many more, all more or less distinct, 
the general character of the tuber product is 
irregularity or unevenness of size. By this 
term is not meant lack of form, as most of 
them produce good form ; but, as a rule, the 
tubers in a good crop range from sixteen 
ounces down to two ounces, far too many 
tubers having the great size, and too few the 
average even size of eight ounces. The raiser 
who can, in addition to other good qualities, 
produce a variety that shall give by far the 
greater majority of tubers of good average 
table and market size, will render great 
public service. When at the National Potato 
Exhibition prizes were offered for the heaviest 
product of twelve plants, or roots, size of 
iubers meant much, whilst no considera¬ 
tion was given to average table sample. That, 
after all, was the chief point. Could, out of 
the several lots of tubers set up each year, 
the good average-sized tubers suitable for 
table or market sale have been selected, it is 
very possible that the awards might have 
been different. In any case, any grower of 
Potatoes for market, knows that the greater 
the average in his crop of good, even table- 
sized tubers, the greater the value. Any 
variety that always produced crops of the 
individual tuber weight of from ten ounces 
down to three ounces—the latter making the 
best seed—would find these to have far 
higher value than a crop which ranged per 
tuber from sixteen ounces to two ounces. As 
may be seen from the list of varieties named, 
these criticisms apply chiefly to the late or 
main crop ones. Such mid-season kinds as 
Svon House Prolific, Windsor Castle, Royal 
Kidney, Sir J. Llewellyn, The Colleen, Snow¬ 
drop, and others, whilst not such heavy crop¬ 
pers, do, as a rule, give fairly even-sized 
table tubers ; but they, all the same, are not 
main croppers. These main crop varieties 
can have their tuber size somewhat reduced 
if grown oil poor ground, but then the pro¬ 
duce is in bulk apt to be disappointing. The 
best, or rather heaviest, crops in all cases 
come from off deep-worked and well-manured 
soil. 

Apart from this tuber defect, there is still 
the undoubted defect of nature of foliage and 
stem. The soft sappy leafage and stems 
coated with hairs offer to the disease-6pores 
in the late summer the best of all possible 
breeding ground. If we could in connection 
with an improved tubering race also obtain 
with that stems and leaves of a thick leathery 
or glossy character on which the disease- 
spores should find no resting-place or means 
of fertilisation, then the gain to Potato crops 
wotrrer be-immense. A. D. 
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SEAKALE FOR SPRING USE. 
Where there is much demand for Seakale 
during the months of March and April it is 
customary in many places to grow the roots 
permanently on an open piece of ground 
partly or wholly screened from observation, sc 
that the blanching of the produce may be 
effected without the necessary utensils or 
materials employed for the purpose being ob¬ 
trusive. 

The method pursued in regard to the plant¬ 
ing of the sets or cuttings in the first instance 
is totally different from that obtaining when 
tJie object is to secure crowns for forcing. In 
the latter case the planting is done in rows 
set out at certain distances apart, and the 
cuttings planted singly at regular intervals in 
the rows. In the former case the cuttings are 
planted in groups of three, arranged triangu¬ 
larly, with a space of a foot between them, 
and a distance of from 3 feet to 4 feet between 
every group. The last-named distances should 
also be allowed between the rows of groups 
of cuttings which will give ample room for 
getting between them to effect the covering 
down of the crowns, and attending to them 
afterwards. In course of time the roots in 
each group attain large dimensions, and pro¬ 
duce from three to four strong crowns each, 
or a total of from ten to twelve crowns each 
season. These crowns under good manage¬ 
ment can always be depended on to produce 
Kale which for its robust growth and superb 
quality cannot be surpassed. 

To ensure the produce being perfectly 
blanched, some use proper Seakale pots, 
which have covers to them, so that the rate of 
growth can be ascertained, and the Kale con¬ 
veniently cut when ready; others use large 
flower-pots, with the drainage holes plugged 
up, which answer very well, but are not quite 
so effective or convenient as the foregoing. 
In either case the pots must he let slightly 
into the soil to exclude light and air, and it is 
a good plan to heap a little soil up round 
them also, to make doubly sure. Another 
way to accomplish the blanching, which is, in 
my opinion, the best method of all, is to cover 
each group of crowns with a good heap or 
mound of finely-sifted In this material 

the blanching is most effectivelv ensured, as 
both light and air are excluded, and if the 
Kale is lightly rinsed in clean water, it is at 
once cleamsed and free from grit. After the 
Kale has been cut, and the roots cut down to 
the level of the ground in the usual way. the 
ashes can he disposed of bv spreading them 
between the rows and groups of plants, where 
they lie, and cause no inconvenience, and are 
reacly for use again another season. In the 
case of well-established crowns, good - sized 
mounds of ashes are necessary, as sufficient 
must in any event be used to avert all risk 
of the Kale growing through. I have goner- | 
ally found from two to three barrowloads 
none too much for a group of ten to twelve 
crowns. It is necessary to add a little fresh 
in course of time, otherwise the ashes will 
last for a long time without renewal. Another 
advantage gaiued by the employment of ashes 
is that no other covering is required in the 
event of severe weather setting in after the 
covering or mounding has been carried out, 
as is the case when pots are used which have 
to be enclosed cither with leaves or litter, or 
a combination of both. The proper time for 
covering or mounding the crowns with ashes 
to ensure Kale in March next is about the 
end of the year, and for April supply about 
the third or fourth week in January. If pots 
are employed they may be placed in position 
in sufficient minders to cover one-half of the 
crowns towards the end of January, and the 
remainder about the second or third week in 
February._A. \V. 

MANURE OVER-HEATED. 

The manure I «et nearly always turns white in the 
heap. Does this mean that tho value is lessened?- 
E.B. 

[The manure you have is presumably that 
from stables, and, having been allowed to lie 
in a heap and become over-heated, has thus 
become dry, and has not only parted with 
the greater portion of its manorial proper¬ 
ties, but has generated the white, web-like 
mycelium you 6peak^oT? If at any lime you 
purchase stable minuifli J iif It^whilst 
uomewhat fresh—tharpq wiore j^lirbecome 


heated. To keep it from doing that, you must 
have it thrown into a heap, well wetting it 
when thus thrown together. Then, so soon 
as steam is 6een to emanate from it, have the 
heap turned, and if at all dry, well wetted 
again. Treat it in that way some two or three 
times, and you will find it ready to dig into 
the ground'with all its best, properties pre¬ 
served. No wonder your soil is poor if you 
have been dressing it with exhausted manure 
that is little better than old thatch. Unless 
you can plant some Scotch Fir or Lombardy 
Poplars on the east side of your garden, to 
break the wind, you will always find the site 
a cold one. Still, if you work it deeply, and 
liberally dress with good manure, you will 
find growth will greatly improve.] 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. 
Judging from the progress which the prac¬ 
tice of sprouting seed Potatoes has made in 
recent years, the time is not very far distant 
when it will be universal. With the possible 
exception of the spraying process, no modern 
innovation has influenced Potato-growing to 
so vital a degree as that of sprouting the 
tubers before planting. At first, as is well 
known, the system was believed to have use¬ 
ful application only in the case of early 
varieties, and in regard to these its effect was 
apparent in accelerating the growth rather 
than in increasing the yield. In the cose of 
early sorts accelerated ripening is, of course, 
of much greater significance than augmented 
returns, as, after the first week or two prices 
fall so rapidly that no addition to tho bulk 
could atone for even a week’s delay in the 
produce being ready for sale. The boxing 
system, as it is termed in Ayrshire, whore it 
was first adopted on any considerable scale, 
greatly hastened the maturity of the 
crop, and, in fact, enabled the farmers on the 
mild Ayrshire coast to compete with the 
early crops in Cornwall, and even in the 
Channel Islands. 

But the practice has developed far beyond 
anticipations. It has been found to be 
equally effective in respect to the late or 
main crop varieties, and in Great Britain, and 
especially in Ireland,.the system of sprouting 
the seed Potatoes in boxes during the winter 
is rapidly gaining exponents among growers 
of late Potatoes. The advantage in this re¬ 
spect is not altogether, or chiefly, in that the 
ripening of the crop is accelerated, for in 
regard to main crop Potatoes early harvesting 
may be of minor consideration. The practice 
has other merits to commend it, while beyond 
the slight extra trouble that it entails in the ! 
storing of the tubers, there are no objec¬ 
tions to be urged against it. Not the least 
important consideration is that greater lati¬ 
tude is permissible in the time of planting, so 
that the grower is not under the necessity of 
putting the seed into a badly prepared tilth. 
Whatever time may be lost by delaying the 
planting can be made good by stimulating 
the growth of the sprout, and as showing 
that sprouting in the box is equally efficacious 
to sprouting in the ground is proved by the 
fact that sprouted Potatoes planted in Ma’ 
yield better than, and are at least as early as, 
unsprouted seed planted in April. Alto¬ 
gether, crops grown from sprouted tubers are 
healthier, less liable to irregular production, 
and yield larger returns of well-developed 
tubers. 

The Irish Department of Agriculture has 
given prominent attention to the sprouting of 
seed Potatoes, and the results of their expe¬ 
riences, both on crops under their own direct 
supervision and on other farms during the 
past few years, supply convincing testimony 
as to the economy and utility of the practice. 
In an official report it is stated that in the 
five years 1903-1907, 271 tests were earried 
out, and, averaging the yields per acre, that 
from sprouted seed works out at 11 tons 
12 cwt., compared with 9 tons 9 cwt., showing 
an average gain in yield, due to sprouting of 
2 tons 3 cwt. There can be no doubt as to 
the importance of this difference, for the ad¬ 
vantage in favour of sprouting is as consistent 
as it is substantial, and if ever it has failed to 
show a clear gain, there was some sufficient 
reason to account for the failure. The 
general custom is to place the Potatoes in¬ 
tended for seed in the boxes when the crop 


is lifted in the autumn. This plan, though 
not essential, saves labour, and facilitates 
control of the sprouting process, as the tubers 
are always under observation, and the growth 
of the sprout can be regulated by exposure to 
light or darkness, heat or cold, as discretion 
may advise, darkness and warmth promoting 
rapid development, while light and cold 
retard growth and toughen the sprout. The 
practice in vogue in some districts of storing 
the boxes in cowsheds and stables has the ob¬ 
jection that it is liable to encourage too 
vigorous a growth. The cooler atmosphere of 
a barn or shed is more suitable, and injury 
from frost may be prevented by covering the 
top row of boxes with straw or sacks at such 
times as there is the risk of severe frost. If 
it is desired to quicken growth, the boxes can 
be removed where they will be subject to arti¬ 
ficial heat, but this method is seldom neces¬ 
sary .—The Field. 


NOTES ANb REPLIES. 


Manuring small garden.— My garden is the 
usual long strip at the hack of the house, and con¬ 
tains two Plum-trees, dwarf Rose-trees, and herba¬ 
ceous plants. It, of course, wants a fertiliser from 
time to time, but manure is messy, and wheeling it 
in cuts up the paths. Would chemical manure do, if 
so, what kind, and how should it be applied? Would 
it also do for the Grass plot? Soil light on chalk.— 
Boco. -» 

[Animal manure may be messy, as you sav, 
but then it is, if well decayed, infinitely 
superior to artificial manures, although these 
are easy to apply, and give very little trouble. 
You can get over the cutting up of paths 
when wheeling the manure in if you will either 
have some builder’s planks laid over the 
gravel for the purpose, or, better still, will 
have the manure in when there is hard frost, 
as you may then wheel over gravel and 6oil 
and make no impression. However, if you 
incline to the chemical manure, get in enough 
of superphosphate and kainit in equal quan¬ 
tities, well mixing it on a hard floor, and 
crushing it fine, then applying it at once to 
the ground, at the rate of 8 lb. per rod area, 
and at once digging it in. In the spring get 
enough of sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate 
of soda, to sow the ground early in May be¬ 
tween crops, and well hoe in at the rate of 
4 lb. per rod area. Such dressings should 
prove very helpful. Other forms of manure 
are guano (not always reliable), fish guano, 
a strong manure, and Rape-dust, which con¬ 
tains much nitrogen. You may apply the 
above manures, except the fish guano and 
Rape-dust, to your lawn, but in the proportion 
of about owe-half advised for the garden 
ground. Phosphatie and potash manures 
usually need some two or three months’ mix¬ 
ing with the soil to allow them to become 
soluble before cropping. Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia, or nitrate of soda, are salts whigh quickly 
dissolve, lienee these should not be applied 
until the roots of the crops are ready to 
utilise them.] 

Artichoke Silver Skin.— The colour is a 
great recommendation to this. I find cooks 
take to it much more readily, and in the 
market it makes better prices. As for crop¬ 
ping, it is equal to the coloured sorts. This 
year, having some poor sandy soil, I decided 
to plant some of this kind for market. In 
February the ground was worked deeply, 
some rough green refuse, vegetables, leaves, 
etc., being added at the same time, keeping 
this well under. Fairly good-sized tubers 
were planted in March, somewhat close to¬ 
gether in the row ; in fact, I put them in a 
double row, planting the tubers alternately. 
As the season advanced, the plants grew to 
a great height. Being in an exposed place, I 
resolved to cut them down to 5 feet high 
early in September. This topping kept the 
plants upright. They made a few side 
shoots, but their ample leafage sustained the 
root action. Never before have I had such 
a fine crop of tubers of medium size, and 
pure white. I should advise all who have 
tall plants to cut them down the first half of 
September. Undoubtedly this promoted the 
development of the tubers. When sold, the 
tubers realised three shillings per bushel 


holesale.—J. Ckook. 

Qrowtna Mushrooms '£ Brown).— It you wont 
Brow Mushrooms sncressfully. you . ^ 

mure from horses which have been bedded dovn 
th Str-'W alld which have not been dosed with 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION SARAH A. HILL. 

The illustration accompanying these notes 
very faithfully represents one of the newest 
of the pure-white American-raised perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. The style, character, 
and size of the flower are so admirably por¬ 
trayed in the picture that we feel nothing is 
required from us from these points of view, 
but we may offer some remarks 60 far as our 
knowledge permits of the merits of 


quires all that is best in the flower, and in 
the self-coloured varieties, given other essen¬ 
tials, only tho*e inferior sorts that display 
unmistakable signs of increased productive¬ 
ness over the older varieties will in the future 
find favour. E. Jenkins. 


DECEMBER FLOWERS IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE AT KEW. 

The month of December is generally regarded 
as the dullest period of the year, yet during a 
recent visit to Kew the different subjects 
there noted in bloom form quite a long list, 
which serves to show that the scarcity of 


Carnation Sarah A. Hill. From a photograph in Messrs. Low's nursery at Enfleld. 


the variety as a whole. What we 
have to say concerns the petal tex¬ 
ture, or quality, as well as the freedom or 
otherwise of its flowering. As a white- 
flowered variety White Perfection has set so 
high a standard of excellence, so far as size, 
purity, and quality of petal are concerned, 
that any follower of it must needs appear at 
a disadvantage, or, by proving itself an ideal 
flower, displace the earlier variety. The sub¬ 
ject of our illustration is not calculated, we 
think, to achieve the latter distinction, for, 
while not appearing to be any more freely- 
flowered, or of more bushy habit, it is inferior 
to White Perfection by-reason of the thin, 
papery texture of itsfpetateA . more 

than ever before, thc\CAmKion-aB\lA 


flowers at this season is more apparent than 
real. 

Chrysanthemums, of course, still contri¬ 
bute their share, though many of them are 
now past their best. It is interesting to note 
that though immense numbers of so-called 
new varieties have been put into commerce 
within the last few years, among the best of 
those at Kew are such old kinds as Tokio, a 
small but brilliantly-coloured Japanese 
variety; W. H. Lincoln, a golden-yelknv 
flower, one of the earliest varieties sent us 
from America ; and the pretty little white- 
flowered Pompon Snowdrop. 

Begonias are at all seasons of the year very 
much in evidence, and the present forms no 
exception to the Tide, Trained up the end of 


the house, the large-growing B. eoceinea is 
flowering freely, in which condition it has 
been for months, and as pot plants there are 
especially noticeable B. echinosepala and B. 
Haageana, both with blush-coloured flowers, 
and a good deal in the same way ; the ubiqui¬ 
tous Gloire de Lorraine and its white variety, 
Turnford Hall; the 6trong-growing form of 
B. semperflorens know-n as gigantea, and a 
dwarf variety of the same, with a profusion 
of pretty pink blossoms. It bears the name 
of Gloire de Chatelaine. A little-known 
species, viz., B. poliantha, forms a much- 
branched bush 4 feet or so in height, and is 
thickly studded with pretty pink flowers. 
Lastly must be mentioned a group of the 
varieties that Messrs. Veitch 
had given us between B. 
soeotrana and some members 
of the tuberous-rooted sec¬ 
tion. This comparatively 
new race gains admirers 
every year, a result which is 
not at all surprising, as they 
are exceedingly bright and 
pleasing at this season. 

Impatiens. — Thanks to 
the introduction of I. Holsti 
there is now in our gardens 
a great number of beautiful 
shrubby Balsams, which, at 
present not much, known, 
are, I should say, destined 
ere long to figure far more 
prominently than they do at 
present. These newer varie¬ 
ties show a wide range in the 
colour of the blossoms, for 
amongst them occur white, 
pink, red, various shades of 
lilac, and purple, as well as 
the intense vermilion of the 
typical I. Holsti. The gigan¬ 
tic specimen of I. Olivieri, 
which lias for years formed 
a notable feature of the 
greenhouse at Kew, has at 
present but a few flowers. 
They are, however, sufficient 
to render the plant a striking 
one. 

Carnations. — No collec¬ 
tion of winter - flowering 
greenhouse plants is now re¬ 
garded as complete without a 
selection of Carnations, 
principally of those known 
as American varieties, 
though in reality some of 
them have been raised in this 
country. These, however, 
have the characteristic long 
stem and informal flower of 
the American kinds. There 
is of these an extensive group 
in one of the wings of the 
greenhouse. 

ACANTHACEOU8 PLANTS. — 
Many of the Acanthads (the 
Aphelandras, for instance) re¬ 
quire more than a green¬ 
house temperature to keep 
them in good condition at 
this season of the year. This 
does not apply to them all, 
the following being very 
effective in the greenhouse : 
Jaeobinia chrysostephana, 
with crowns of golden - 
orange-coloured flowers; 
Jaeobinia coccinea, whose 
blossoms are scarlet; and Jaeobinia 
Ghiesbreghtiann, which, under the generic 
name of Sericographis, has long been 
popular as a winter - flowering plant. 
Other Acanthads equally effective with 
those just named are Dnedalacanthus ner- 
vosus, better known as Eranthemuin pul- 
chellum, whose charming blue flowers are 
admired by everyone, and Peristrophe (Jus- 
tieia) speciosa, with purple blossoms. 

Ordinary greenhouse plants. — What 
may be regarded as commonly-grown plants 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse are 
also well represented at Kew, chief among 
them being Cyclamens, Primulas of different 
sections. Bouvardias, Lily of the Valley, 
Paper-white Narcissus, Arum Lilies, Helio- 
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trope, Cinerarias, Salvia splendens, whose 
vivid scarlet flowers contrast so markedly 
with white Chrysanthemums, and Roman 
Hyacinths. 

More uncommon subjects. —These in¬ 
clude :—Buddleia asiatica, with spikes of 
white fragrant blossoms; Calceolaria Bur- 
bidgei; Centropogon Lucyanus, whose clus¬ 
ters of curved tuDular-flhapcd, rosv-carmine 
flowers are seen to great advantage in a hang¬ 
ing basket; Cheiranthus Kewensis, the 
changeable - coloured flowers of which are 
deliciously fragrant; Cuphea micropetala, 
whose flowers are larger than in the old- 
fashioned C. platycentra; Eupatorium Pur- 
pusii monticolu, which, under the name of 
E. pctiolare, had a good deal of attention 
directed toward it about half-a-dozen years 
ago ; Jasminum primulinum, that is not al¬ 
ways a success out-of-doors, but is a desirable 
greenhouse plant; Losiandra macrantha, 
which, trained to the end of the house, has 
still a few of its rich purple blossoms remain¬ 
ing; Leonotis Leoiuirus, with its whorls of 
bright scarlet flowers ; Lonicera sempervirena 
minor, a most desirable roof-plant, with scar- 
Ict and yellow blossoms ; Plumbago rosea, 
whose spikes of flowers are rosy-red in colour ; 
Roinwardtia (Linum) tetragyna, with pale 
yellow flowers ; and R. trigvna, in which they 
lire of an orange tint; Keneeio grandifolius, 
a member ot the Groundssel family, with huge 
coraiKHind heads of yellow flow’ers; and 
Tecoma Smith i, a shrubby plant, with 
tubular flowers red and yellow in colour. 

Lantana salviasfolia (delicati.?«ima) 
merits a paragraph all to itself, for it is one 
of the features of the greenhouse. Trained to 
the roof, the long, slender shoots hang down 
for a considerable distance, so as to form a 
living screen, which is thickly studded with 
myriads of clusters of deep lilac-coloured 
flowers. Though much used in the London 
parks under the name of Lantana delicatis- 
sima, it is too rarely met with treated as a 
greenhouse climber. 

Hard wooded n. ants.— Though not nearly 
so popular as they were at one time, some of 
the hard-wooded plants are indispensable 
where a greenhouse has to be kept gay at all 
seasons. The following are among the most 
effective of them just now at Kew : -Heaths, 
represented by Erica caffra, E. hyemalis and 
its white variety, E. gracilis, E. colorans, E. 
niclaxthera, and that hardy member of the 
family, E. n».'diterranea hybrids, which under 
glass is very effective ; Epacris of sorts ; Cal- 
listemon Salignus (Scarlet Bottle Brush); 
Correa speeiosa (Australian Fuchsia) ; Choro- 
zema cordatum splendens, studded with its 
scarlet Pea-shaped blossoms; Platvt.heca 
galioides, known also as Treniandra and Tetr- 
theca verticillata, whose blue saucer-shaped 
blossoms are supported by slender, drooping 
stalks; Azalea obtusa and A. obtusa alba, 
covered with their small flowers ; and Camel¬ 
lia Chandleri, of which a large bush is 
flowering freely. The blossoms «*f this arc 
red, mottled irregularly with white. 


XOT1:S AXD REPLIES. 

Growing Poinsettias. I am a constant '■•adrr 
of vour paper, and should be treatly obliged to! - any 
hints you could civ- me as t•. the growth of Poin- 
. t1ia.>. Do thev require stove heat, and should they 
"row Up to feet or \ feet ill height? Ours have 
been grown in stove heat. The plants are very tall, 
but in many o' them the head is imperfect. Any 
information ’on these points will be greatly nppre- 
< i.ttrd. Jrui: ArcrSTK OMivnt. 


(Aftt*r the plants have finished flowering 
iIn*v should be kept dry and in a temperature 
of from f)0 degs. to GO degs. Remove them at 
the end of March or early in April to a pro- 
pagating-pit, or a house with a slightly higher 
temperature than given above, where, if 
watered, they will soon start into growth, and 
when the young shoots are about 4 inches 
long they make the best of cuttings. Remove 
the cuttings w ith a heel, and insert singly into 
small, well-drained pots in a mixture of peat, 
loam, and sand. Stand in a propagating- 
frame, where a temperature of from 70 degs. 
to SO degs. can be kept up. Water when first 
put in, but be careful with the water-pot, as 
iT too much moisture is given, the cuttings 
are very liable to damp off. Directly they are 
rooted, the cuttings must bo removed from 
the case and inurorDtmthe ordinary temjw'rn- 
lurcpf hopse in * K ‘ cn 


struck. The stock plants will continue to pro¬ 
duce cuttings, which may be put in as late as 
July. These will form neat plants to flower 
in 5-inch pots, whereas those struck earlier 
may be first shifted into pots 44 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and given another move later on into 
6 -inch pots. By mid-summer the best place 
for these Poinsettias is a frame in a fairly 
sheltered spot, plenty of air being given in 
order to encourage as sturdy a growth as invi¬ 
sible. On sunny days they may be freely 
syringed at from four o’clock to six o’clock, 
according to position, and the frame shut up 
close. Be particularly careful to keep them 
closed on cold, draughty, sunless days, a6 
they are quickly affected by a check of this 
kind. Suitable soil for Poinsettias is good 
turfy loam two parts, and leaf-mould one part, 
with a liberal dash of rough sand. As the 
pots get full of roots, weak liquid-manure will 
be of great service. By the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, or even earlier in some localities, a little 
fire-heat will be needed,otherwise many leaves 
will drop. When taken indoors keep ns near 
the glass as possible. Over-watering is par¬ 
ticularly injurious to the Poinsettia in all 
stages, hence it must lw especially 'guarded 
against. You have been keeping your plants 
too liot and too far from the glass, causing 
them to become “drawn.” This, no doubt, 
is the cause of the heads of bloom being im¬ 
perfect, the wood being very weak and badly 
ripened. The stove is certainly the best, house 
in which to grow Poinsettias. but if you 
have a greenhouse where it is possible to 
raise the temperature above the average when 
required, then you can easily grow them.] 

Winter - flowering Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

Plants which during the summer months were speci¬ 
ally treated by having the burin removed, and helped 
in the matter of ripening their wood, will now be 
showing for bloom. It is at this particular time when 
they can he assisted by applications of liquid-manure 
and email doses of soot placed in the water-pot. 
Taken as a whole, few flowers last for a longer 
period in a greenhouse in a fairly warm atmosphere 
than the.se and, assisted In the way Indicated, 
one may prolong the flowering time considerably. 
Both old and young plants from which the buds 
were rigorously picked in the summer will bloom well 
now. —1’’. W. P. 


FERNS. 

FERNS FOR MARKET. 

The demand for Ferns seems yearly to be on 
the increase, and although nurseries devoted 
almost entirely to their culture aro on the 
increase, the supply does not appear to ex¬ 
ceed the demand, at least not for well-grown 
stock. The plants consist chiefly of such 
sorts as aro well-known. It is surprising how 
few out of the vast number of varieties are 
appreciated for general market work. The 
Ferns are used in various sizes, from tiny 
plants in 2-inch pots up to large plants in 
6 -inch pots. Some are grown on into 8 inch 
pots, but there is little demand for these 
generally. Of course, they do not make 
much advance ill growth after they come 
into use for decoration, but they stand better 
than when grown in larger pots. Over 
watering is often a fault with people who do 
not understand plants, but with large plants 
in small pots it is difficult. ti» err in that way. 

Of Adiantums, A. cuneatimi is still more 
extensively grown than anv other variety, 
both for pots and cutting. The next to this 
is A. elegants, which lias rather larger fronds 
ami grows more erect. A groat advantage in 
this variety is that it is hardier than A. 
cuncatum, and will grow better during the 
winter. For cutting it is considered by 
many to be far superior to the older variety. 
A. Farleyense in the hands of market growers 
has proved a valuable variety. Being grown 
fully exposed to the light, it stanos much 
better than when grown under heavy shading. 
Of course, it is only for special work that it 
can bo used, and it is not profitable to grow 
for cutting from, for the new fronds do not 
come freely after the plants have been de¬ 
nuded of their mature outs. A. scutum or 
tenerum is a very popular variety. A. Roc Il¬ 
ford i, a compact-growing variety, finds some 
favour as a pot plant. This is identical with 
A. grande. There arc many slight varia¬ 
tions of the cuneatum type, and in selecting 
planks for spores it is essential to only chocso 
those of the host habit. All the Adiantums 
used for market work should bo grown well 


exposed to the light and confined to rather 
small pots. It is only when the pots are 
full of roots that they make the firm, hard 
fronds so necessary for decoration either 
when cut or as pot plants. Of the Asple- 
niurns the most popular is A. biforme. There 
are several slight variations of this. The 
true type of A. bulbiferum is a useful Fern, 
but rather slow. A. laxum pumilum is 
another popular variety, but it is not quite so 
prolific in young bulbils, and consequently 
does not find its way to market in such large 
quantities. It is, however, worth looking 
after, as it will generally command a higher 
price than A. biforme. Lomarias arc not so 
popular as formerly, yet L. gibba, when well 
grown, fiuds some favour. Of L. cili&ta the 
normal form was of little use, but the variety 
major, which is of more vigorous growth 
and has fronds altogether of better sub¬ 
stance, makes even a better plant than gibba. 
Within the last few years Nephrolepises have 
come much to the front. There is not a large 
demand for Davallias as market plants, but 
they deserve more attention, especially those 
of the dissect a type. When raised from 
spores and grown on freely, they make very 
pretty plants, and stand well. All of the 
bulluta, fijiensis, and canariensis types vary 
when raised from spores, but they make much 
more compact plants than those propagated 
by division, and are very pretty in quite h. 
small state. They should not be given too 
much heat, but should have plenty of light, 
with a fairly moist atmosphere. 

Cyrtoiniiun falcatum ranks as one of our 
best market Ferns, and is grown in very 
large quantities. Although nearly hardy, it 
may bo grown in heat, but there must be 
plenty of moisture, or thrips will be trouble¬ 
some. Potted in good loam, with a little 
manure added, it grows freely, and makes 
fronds of good substance. The Pterises aro 
the most important of all for market work. 
Though confined to comparatively few spe¬ 
cies, the varieties arc very numerous, espe¬ 
cially of the cretica and serrulata types. In 
a large batch raised from spores there seems 
little variation. Of the crested varieties of 
cretica, Wimsctti is certainly one of the 
best. Jt is remarkable how true this comes 
from spores. The ordinary type of I*, serru¬ 
lata is still in demand, but the broad forms 
of cretica have to some extent taken its place. 
Several crested varietie^of serrulata are also 
extensively grown, the true form of cristata 
compacts, as sent out some years ago, being 
one of the best. To keep a good stock, it. 
requires care iu selecting the spores. The 
heavy tassellcd varieties should be avoided. 
P. tremula takes a front rank among market 
Ferns, and of this again, though not usually 
distinguished by names, there nre several 
distinct varieties, those with the broad pin¬ 
nules and nearly triangular fronds being 
generally preferred. In growing on this 
useful Fern, if three or four young plants 
arc potted together, one will generally take 
the lead, but the weaker ones help to fur 
nisli the base with smaller fronds, while. when 
grown singly, the plants are apt to be rather 
thin at the base. F. argyrea, though not 
grown to the same extent as any of the above, 
finds some favour. It. is often grown in too 
high a tomperature. and is very tender, be 
sides running up tall, but where grown cool 
and two or three plants potted together it is 
very useful. Out of the great number of 
species and varieies of Polypodium there is 
onlv one which may be considered a useful 
market Fern. This* is P. aureum. The pale 
glaucous green gives a nice contrast to other 
Ferns, and it is one of the most vigorous 
growers we have. In very cold weather the 
fronds turn black if exposed, but otherwise 
it stands well, and will last in a room unless 
the temperature goes down nearly to freezing 
point. 


The outdoor fernery—mulching.—Few seem 
to think that hardy Ferns want any help in the 
matter of mulching, but this is a mistake, and I 
have *een the advantage of giving them a mulch of 
manure in the auturrn. Often Ferns are planted in 
an out-of-the-way corner of the garden, sometimes, 
too, in soil that ie not always of the best. It is then 
whe'i they should have acme help, and no time is 
better than the present, wher. foliage has died'down 
and one ran see exactly whnt is wanted. A mulch of 
hfftf-nioutih toorV u gqed thing iu-itvw ay.-Tow.ss- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DAFFODILS IN WOODLAND. 
Lovers of Daffodils have sometimes to put 
them in Grass which is mown often, and , 
cutting the leaves of these plants too early ' 
is a mistake. If we plant them in a choice 
meadow, tho horses arc said to object to the , 
hay; so that in many places where there is 
any woodland or shrubbery it may often be 
best to think of such situations for them, espc- 


so carelessly. Where there is no woodland 
to spare near the house, then many people 
have shrubberies in which Daffodils will do 
equally well, though in woodland we get the 
most charming distant effects from them. 
Light, ashy, and chalky soils are generally 
useless for these plants. 


POLYANTHUSES. 

Few hardy flowers better repay liberal culture 
than the Polyanthus. Primroses may remain 


plants annually. In growth, size, and quality 
of bloom, yearling plants are much superior 
to older ones, that is, if they are given 
liberal culture from the time they begin to 
make their growth. Polyanthus seeds ger¬ 
minate with remarkable freedom if sown as 
soon as ripe. Where a considerable quantity 
of plants is required, the easiest way is to 
sow broadcast in a frame, so that the seed¬ 
lings can remain therein until the following 
spring, and where they can be sheltered from 



Ditffodils in the woodland. 


cially if the soil be cool. Daffodils arc not in 
the least in the way of the trees or under¬ 
wood ; they require no after-care, and they 
can quietly ripen their leaves as suits them 
best. We have planted a great many Daffodils 
in this way, and in no case have witnessed a 
failure. The soil is cool and heavy, and not 
what is called good at all. The kinds vary 
from the large Irish Daffodil to the charming 
Early Bayonne Daffodil^ and all seem to 
thrive equally well, though in *ome siiutiti^ns, 
no doubt, one would in \.pll ai * cry Vm-4 Winds 


undisturbed for several years, and if the con¬ 
ditions are fairly suitable, they will even in- 
l crease in bloom-bearing capacity, individual 
specimens carrying half a hundred or more 
expanded flowers. Polyanthuses, on the con¬ 
trary, quickly lose strength, except perhaps 
in exceptionally favourable soils, unless an¬ 
nually transplanted, and the blooms are de- 
I ficient in those qualities which render this 
| spring flower so ornamental. Probably the 
best way to ensure a good display of this 
fine, hardy flower is to raise a batch of young 


inclement w r eather. If planted out in 
such a young stage of growth, they are likely 
to be cast out of the ground during tho winter 
by frost and worms. The shelter is, of 
course, not absolutely needful, but the young 
plants keep their foliage better and continue 
to make roots all through the winter when 
guarded against extremes of wet and cold. 
When the seed crop is plentiful, seed may be 
sown in the open ground, leaving the young 
plants to take their chance. It is, however, 
necessary to-sow as soon as the seeds are ripe, 
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which is usually at the beginning of August. 
Then they come, up with great freedom, and 
the seedlings have time to get a fair hold of 
the ground by winter; but if sowing is de¬ 
ferred until the end of the month, the seed¬ 
lings are liable to be disturbed by frest and 
worms. The ground should be well worked 
and surfaced with an inch or two of fine soil. 
Sifted refuse from tlio potting-bench is just 
the thing. If the weather is dry, give the 
round a good watering before applying the 
ne soil, so that there is but little difficulty 
in keeping the seed-bed in a uniform state 
of moisture until germination takes place, 
which will be in about a month from time of 
sowing. If there are any spare lights, these 
may be used to cover "the seeds until the 
young plants appear, and if not, mats have 
to be used, in which case more attention in 
the matter of watering is required. If the 
weather is dry, a watering now and then will 
help to bring the young plants along, su that 
by the close of the autumn they will have 
several nice leaves and roots some 2 inches 
long, which will sustain them during incle¬ 
ment weather later on. Additional strength 
will be imparted if they are given some weak 
liquid-manure two or three times after they 5 
commence to grow freely. 

In February a piece of ground should be 
prepared by roughly digging it, and about the 
middle of March this may be broken down, 
stirred, and made fine with the fork, adding 
a tolerably liberaL dressing of rotten manure. 
A north aspect is the best, as the Polyanthus 
loves a cool and moist atmosphere, and if the 
young plants get an occasional watering in 
dry weather, they will make good progress 
all through the summer, and will yield a fine 
show of bloom the following spring. In late 
autumn they may be transplanted, and will 
make a fine show either in borders among 
other hardy things, or they may be used for 
giving an early show in beds on the Grass, 
which arc? to be filled later on with tender 
things. In order, however, to fully realise 
the wonderful beauty and great worth of 
the Polyanthus, the plants should be flowered 
where they get shelter from the strong sun¬ 
shine which prevails in late spring, as well 
as from drying easterly winds. In the en¬ 
joyment of such conditions the lovely shades 
of yellow, maroon, crimson, etc., which cha¬ 
racterise a good strain of this hardy flower, 
are intensified, the trusses are of greater 
size, and the flowers remain in perfection 
very much longer than when fully exposed to 
parching winds and hot sunshine. There can 
be nothing finer in the outdoor garden in 
late spring than a bed of giant-flowered Poly¬ 
anthuses in full bloom, and as a shilling 
packet of seed will furnish several hundred 
plants, there can be no reason why the 
majority of gardens should not be beautified 
with this old garden favourite. The Poly¬ 
anthus soon degenerates if left alone from 
year to year. In raising Polyanthuses from 
seed every year or so, one is sure now and 
then to obtain an extra good form which he 
would like to keep and increase. 

The great enemy of the Polyanthus is red- 
spider, and in the warmer counties of this 
country the foliage is sure to be so much 
affected that the greater portion will die 
off during the summer. About the middle 
of August the plants should be lifted and re¬ 
planted in good, free soil, giving them a 
thorough watering should the weather prove 
dry. In the course of two or three weeks 
new roots will form, and during September 
young leaves will push out, so that by the 
close of the autumn the plants will be well 
established. This annual lifting and re¬ 
placing in sweet, well-enriched ground exer¬ 
cise a stimulating effect on the plants, with¬ 
out which they soon become enfeebled, and 
eventually disappear. 


Lupins. —This summer I have been de¬ 
lighted with Lupins, which are of a race new 
to me. In spring, 1907, I received from 
Messrs. Barr a packet of seed of Lupin 
Bridesmaid. This spring 1 had a. quantity 
of strong plants. By early June these were 
covered with their handsome spikes of blos¬ 
som, the colours of the flowers comprising 
many shades of blue and mauve, also very 
delicate blendings /jf"these, with fcink and 
doviHcolour Then! wim'^\^so pale 


yellow. Instead of giving the fleeting 
bloom of the herbaceous Lupin, these plants 
continued to grow and branch, flowering 
almost without intermission throughout the 
summer. Some of them were still in bloom 
in October. These Lupins are evidently the 
progeny of hybrids between the Tree Lupin 
and Lupinus polyphyllus, and they seem to 
combine the good qualities of both races. 
On account of their short flowering season, 
I have banished tho old herbaceous Lupins 
from my flower-garden to a grassy spot, among 
Willow trees. Here they flourish; and, while 
they are beautiful when in bloom, they leave 
no gap behind them when flowering is over. 
—B. C. T., Hawkesbury , Staplchurst. 


GLADIOLI. 

Breeders who in recent years have paid 
special attention to the improvement of the 
several races of this genus, have been re¬ 
warded by the very excellent results obtained. 
Dean Herbert was among the first to raise 
hybrid Gladioli, and the Ghent nurserymen 
soventy years ago raised G. gandavensis, the 
forerunner of a race which for many years 
held first place with growers of bulbous 
plants. The crosses and seedlings that have 
been raised by English, Dutch, French, and 
American growers are vastly superior both 
in the size, colour, and substance of the 
flowers to any of the species. A new break 
(the Lcmoinei race) was secured by M. Lem- 
cine, of Nancy, who, in 1875, used G. pur- 
pureo-auratus as a parent, crossing it with 
good forms of the gand.ivensis section. Ten 
years later the same grower scored again 
by raising the Naneeianus race, obtained by 
using G. Saundersii with other hybrids. It 
is to these three races, viz., Gandavensis, 
Lemoinei, and Naneeianus, that we owe the 
magnificent varieties now grown. They have 
been used as parents by American gardeners, 
the most successful of whom is Mr. H. H. 
Groff, of ISimcoe, Ontario. Not only has he 
improved the quality and variety of the 
flovyers, but he hii3 also given them a consti¬ 
tutional vigour which makes their cultivation 
as easy as that of Daffodils. This improve¬ 
ment is entirely due to a judicious mixing 
of the several races. Some species of 
Gladioli possess charming qualities ; ns for 
example G. primulinus, a recent introduc¬ 
tion from the Zambesi, where it is said to be 
abundant in the neighbourhood of the Vic¬ 
toria Falls, and is known ns “Tho Maid of 
the Mist.” It has a tall spike of primrose- 
yellow flowers, which are beautiful in out¬ 
line, and so far these flowers have been pro¬ 
duced earlier in the year than is usual with 
Gladioli. Then there is the true G. oppositi- 
florus which has a flower spike 6 feet high, 
one third of it clothed with flowers, each 
2 J inches across, aud white vrith purple pen- 
cillings;. also G. platyphyllus, a sturdy 
grower in the way of the Dragon’s Head 
Gladiolus, but a much handsomer plant. 

Wo are not, however, so much concerned 
with the further improvement of the garden 
Gladiolus as it is known to day, our object 
being rather to call attention to the great 
value of the newest strains for the embellish¬ 
ment of the garden-bed and border through¬ 
out the months of August and September, 
and even into October if the bulbs are planted 
in three successional lots. Whether placed 
among low-growing shrubs, such as Kalmias, 
or Heaths, or even Rhododendrons, or 
planted in large groups in the herbaceous 
border, or to fill a large bed in a conspicu¬ 
ous place in a lawn with some suit¬ 
able plant eucli as Mignonette as a 
groundwork, these Gladioli can never fail 
in effectiveness. The directions for cultiva¬ 
tion given by Mr. H. H. Groff are to plant 
only in sunny positions, setting the bulb 
4 inches deep, and from 6 inches to a foot 
apart, according to the effect desired H*» 
recommends also planting them in double 
rows, 4 inches apart, and 12 inches between 
the pairs of ro ve?, on a sumiiv kitchen-garden 
border for a supply of cut flowers. Any 
ordinary garden soil puits them. We have 
grown them perfectly this year in a soil 
that is almost entirely sea sand, top-dressed 
in June with well-rotted stable-manure. An 
ordinary amount of moisture is quite suffi¬ 


cient for them, and after flowering, if the 
bulbs are to be hardened and ripened, the 
soil can be kept upon the dry side until the 
leaves wither. In cold districts the bulbs 
should be lifted before the ground gets 
frozen, cutting off the stems to within an 
inch or so of the base, and storing in a cool, 
dry place in baskets or shallow boxes. It 
is not necessary to wait until the plant dies 
down before harvesting the bulbs, a few 
weeks after the flowers are over being suffi¬ 
cient for the ripening process. Flowers that 
are to be used for decoration should be cut 
as soon as the first bud opens. The end of 
the stalk should be cut daily and the water 
renewed. If the cut flowers are placed where 
there is little light, this will affect their 
colour as they open, but if the flowers are 
wanted in their true natural colours they 
must be kept for at least a portion of the 
day where the sun can reach them. It takes 
about three days after cutting to bring the 
spikes into good condition. The fact that 
the spikes can be cut so early without the 
flowers being materially affected renders the 
Gladiolus the most convenient flower to pack 
and send long distances. The superiority of 
the newest seedlings is in the looser, more 
elegant arrangement of the flowers on tho 
spike, in their large size, and in the wonderful 
variety and beauty of their colours. The 
best time for planting is in the last week in 
March for the first batch, mid-April for the 
second, and a fortnight later for the third. 

The Field. 

KEEPING ALPINES CLEAN IN 
WINTER. 

Among the common causes of losses among 
alpine flowers in the winter season is that of 
allowing decaying leaves of other plants and 
those blown from the trees to accumulate 
round the plants, these hot only causing 
damp, but also acting as a refuge "for slugs, 
which may desire to supply themselves with 
food from the plant, to its injury or destruc¬ 
tion. The evils brought about by this accu¬ 
mulation of leaves would not be so great 
were our winters dry and frosty, but, 
as they are generally changeable and the 
average seasons so damp and wet, the dying 
foliage is practically always moist, and* the 
crowns of some plants are greatly injured by 
the wet about them. Too frequently do these 
plants rot off at the neck. 

Then, as may be seen, the slugs often har¬ 
bour among these leaves, and these pests are 
responsible for the destruction of many good 
plants during the mild weather we often have 
in certain years, when they can sally out 
from their shelter to prey upon our favour¬ 
ites. This is unfortunate, as the withered 
leaves of the plant itself, and also those 
blown about it, are in ordinary conditions 
helpful in giving it nourishment in due 
course, and also in providing the plants with 
their natural top-dressing. However, we 
must make the best of things, and we will 
enerally find it profitable to clear away the 
ead and decaving leaves from about our 
choice alpine plants, and supply their wants 
in the way of top-dressing with some other 
material. This may be in the shape of some 
loam or peat, well mixed with sharp sand, 
and so porous that water will readily pass 
through it. This, if put well about the 
crowns of the plants, will assist them greatly 
in pulling through our winters, and will also 
help to keep away all stagnant damp, be¬ 
sides warding off some of the slugs. Where 
the plant forms a mass of rcsettes or crowns, 
the top-dressing should be well worked in 
among the leaves with the fingers. 

It is well to go over the alpines frequently 
to examine and clear them of dead leaves 
which may accumulate on the surface of some 
which are in low-lying situations, and which 
may be spoiled by this close covering. Could 
we ensure a continuance of frost for a few 
months this removal would be unnecessary, 
but we cannot do so in many parts of the 
kingdom. I am a great believer in the ad 
vantages to lx? gained by keeping alpines 
clear of such accumulations, and would rather 
protect them by means of artificial covering, 
such as sheets of glass, than allow them to 
be closely -Covered up with alead leaves. It 
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is not always passible to spare the time to 
go over the plants so frequently as they 
would deserve, but they should, at all events, 
be gone over at intervals. 

One is confident that a little attention of 
this kind will well repay the time and trouble 
in extending the life of choice alpine plants. 

S. Arnott. 


PHLOXES. 

In the early autumn no plants in the her¬ 
baceous borders are more beautiful than the 
Phloxes. Though they bloom in company 
with Starworts, Gladioli, Hollyhocks, 
Chrysanthemums, and bright-tinted flowers 
like Knipliofias, they have a beauty all their 
own. Nor are they confined merely to the 
country garden, attractive as they are there, 
but they make a town garden very pretty, and 
60 long as they receive attention, never fail 
with a profusion of their rich panicles. In re¬ 
ferring to the deeussata or autumn-blooming 
sorts, I do not, of course, forget the suffruti- 
cosa varieties, that flower in the early sum¬ 
mer. Nice as the early sorts are, they are 


they eneroach on other plants in the borders, 
and confusion ensues. How very handsome 
some of the sorts are, too ! That Phloxes 
are useful for cutting, only those who grow 
them can understand, needing nothing to fur¬ 
ther enhance their beauty beyond their own 
foliage. 

We speak of them particularly as beautiful 
garden plants, but I would also like to point 
out their valuo for potting for blooming in¬ 
doors. In this connection they are most at¬ 
tractive, and give much pleasure to those who 
take them in band. Planting is best done In 
late autumn, if possible, when weather per¬ 
mits, as, if deferred until spring, and a dry 
period ensues, they sometimes do not bloom 
freely the first season. Townsman. 


NARCISSUS THE RIVAL. 

Albeit a novelty of 1906, this handsome 
, incomparabilts Narcissus is among the most 
reasonably-priced varieties of the present 
year ; and those who would still like to add 
one of the very finest of this modern rac-c 
of hybrids to their collection should lose no 



Narcissus The RivaL 


not, I think, so appreciated as the sorts that 
bloom in later days. As border plants, 
Phloxes have much to commend them. You 
may have tall sorts for the back of a border, 
whilst for the front or for small beds there 
are dwarf sorts, both possessing varieties 
diversified in colour, but both beautiful. Nor 
are Phloxes difficult to grow. What they like 
is a deep, well-manured loam, or which, at 
any rate, is mulched with manure. On shal¬ 
low soils it is important that mulchings of 
manure should be given more frequently, 
otherwise the quality of the flowers suffers. 
On soils where moisture is more easily re¬ 
tained, there the Phloxes may be counted on 
to do well. Possibly no herbaceous plant can 
be increased more rapidly, and one of the 
points to be remembered by those growing 
them is. that, to keep clumps of good quality, 
they must be divided periodically. The less 
the clump the finer the blossoms. Where 
they are allowed to grow from year to year 
without division, the roots grow so rapidly 
that every season new shoots are pushed up, 
and so the flowers proceeding from the middle 
of the clump, failing to cet moisture and 
nutriment, deteriorate ;/be6ides, if roofed 
not gone over and split V? fir iliyt i riyic, 


time in doing so. Of the general character 
of this well-balanced flower the illustration 
speaks for itself, while for firmness of tex¬ 
ture, the breadth of its well-formed, over¬ 
lapping petals and outline, the variety has 
already found many admirers. In addition to 
these excellent qualities, the crown, when 
fully grow n, is also handsome and well - ex¬ 
panded. In the bud at the top of the 
picture there is more than a suspicion of the 
solidity which characterises the entire flower ; 
and we have not the least hesitation in say¬ 
ing that the variety is destined for a large 
share of popularity. The plant roaches to 
about 20 inches in height, and is possessed of 
a sound and vigorous constitution. The pre¬ 
dominant, colour of the perianth is pale prim¬ 
rose, the large, globular, bright yellow crown 
being prettily fluted and edged with brilliant 
orange-scarlet. It is a shapely and symmetri¬ 
cal flower of sterling merit. E. J. 


Auriculas. —While in the open ground bor¬ 
der Auriculas seem to retain their foliage 
well, those that are growing in pots com¬ 
monly lose their outer leafage at this time of 
year. That is no doubt the result of the 
contraction of the roots into pots, where 


they become relatively dry. But no concern 
need be manifested when such is the case, as 
the growth and bloom for the succeeding 
year depend on the size of the crown cluster 
of leafage, which remains intact. In 
the open ground plants seem to thrive well 
in the winter, provided the soil is well 
drained, while in pots in a house or frame, 
keeping the soil damp tends to generate 
mould and leaf decay, hence it seems better 
to keep it rather dry than wet during mid- 
wintor, giving water more freely as March 
comes in. All the same, absolute dryness of 
soil should be avoided. There is a danger, if 
allowed to become very dry, that woolly 
aphis may be engendered about the roots. 
Where these insects are found, it is often 
needful to wash the roots free of soil and in¬ 
sects before it is possible to clear them of the 
pests. — D. 


LOBELIA CARDJXALIS. 
Undoubtedly this and its varieties are 
among the most useful and showiest of late 
summer and autumn-flowering plants we have 
for the open garden and for growing in pots 
for decoration. Many people do not appear 
to know its requirements, or they would not 
place it in a dry, hot position. When treated 
thus the plants are never so vigorous as when 
given a moist root-run. Many years ago, 
when residing in Dorset, where the situation 
was moist, these Lobelias attained a height 
of 6 feet and branched freely. These were 
given a good larder, and were vigorous plants 
the second year from the seed. I admit this 
great height is not all gain, as they needed 
.staking, which, I think, is a disadvantage. 
During the past season I have seen them 
used in many ways. The best effect is ob¬ 
tained when used in bold groups, associated 
with Hydrangea paniculata, Phloxes, and 
kindred things. 

Last autumn I saw this Lobelia doing well 
at Sandhurst Lodge beside a stream. In 
spring these were turned out of pots into 
prepared holes from 6ix to eighteen in a 
group of one colour, and the effect woe beau¬ 
tiful. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists 
ns to its treatment. With come growers, the 
stock remains healthy for many years, while 
with others it quickly deteriorates. Much of 
this depends on treatment. I have seen people 
early in the autumn, when lifting the 
plants, cut the stems off close to the ground. 
Such treatment weakens the stock. Others, 
after lifting, store the plants in too dry 
and warm a place. At Sandhurst Lodge, 
the method is to lift the plants, 
retaining the major portion of growth, 
placing these just as taken lip in a cold pit, 
allowing the foliage to ripen gradually. About 
February these are gone over, divided, and 
the young crowns potted up, allowing them 
to remain under shelter till they are estab¬ 
lished. This past summer I saw, at Forde 
Abbey, a grand lot that had been treated 
thus. In this way the plant is treated on 
natural lines. Some years since, when serv¬ 
ing in a large garden in Norfolk, a fine batch 
that was very strong was cut down in autumn, 
and the stock was ruined. Good as this 
plant is for the open garden it is valuable 
when grown in pots. When attended to it is 
astonishing what fine plants can be grown in 
small pots. I have now, early in September, 
plants in 6-inch and 7-inch pots with from 
seven to ten spikes on each. Many of these 
are 4 feet high and much branched. Others 
in 4-inch and 5-inch pots have one stem. 
These stand well when used for decoration, 
and I find a rich, sandy loam best for them. 


Planting hardy climbers. A better time of 
the vear could .scarcely be selected than the present 
for planting all kinds of hardy climbers, and thero 
never was a time when more beautifying of walls 
was attempted than row. One has only to note how 
the tenants of new houses commence to cover the 
walls—Clematises and AmpelopsU Veitchi coming in for 
a large share of patronage. In all the planting there 
is, unfortunately, the liability to forget the require¬ 
ments of the plants, and to ‘‘stick them in,” often 
most of the “subsoil ” being but rubbish left by the 
builders. It pays to remove a greater portion of 
this, substituting fresh loam and rotted manure, so 
that from the first-the plants will have a proper 
chance, and so ensure the walls being covered with 
blossoms aiuLfoliasq very nuickly.-fD erbY 
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ROSES. 

THE YORK AND LANCASTER ROSE. 
One often hears complaints as to this beauti¬ 
ful old Rose being capricious, and that it will 
neither make satisfactory growth nor bloom 
freely. That it is variable in regard to the 
colouring or striping of its blossoms is a well- 
known and generally admitted fact; for 
whereas in one season the flowers may be os 
beautifully striped as one can wish, perhaps 
they will come nearly all self-coloured in the 
next. For this want of constancy there is no 
real remedy, but according to my own per¬ 
sonal experience, I find that the more 
vigorous in respect to growth the plants are 
maintained, tho more constant does the strip¬ 
ing of the flowers remain. I have frequently 
noticed that so soon as the plants begin to 
get overcrowded, and growth becomes corre¬ 
spondingly weaker, so do the blossoms be¬ 
come more self-coloured, and naturally much 
smaller in size. I have also observed that by 
often breaking up and re-planting masses of 
this Rixse, the majority of the blooms are 
striped the following season. I do not claim 
as a result that a periodical lifting and trans¬ 
planting will effectually cure the plants of 
the habit of yielding self-coloured flowers in- 
mead of striped ones, but I think it tends to 
prevent it from becoming so pronounced and 
of such frequent occurrence. Many of the 
complaints regarding the unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of the plants are entirely owing to want 
of attention in this direction, and if the 
clumps were only lifted, pulled to pieces, and 
none but the healthy pieces re planted after 
giving the bed or border a dressing of manure 
and a little fresh soil, the owners would be 
surprised at the change in their condition in 
the course of a couple of seasons. The 
plants grow so freely and spread so quickly 
that there is always ample material to select 
from for re-planting when the time arrives 
for lifting, and there is not the slightest 
necessity for using either the oldest or tho 
weakest of the wood for the purpose. When 
re planting, I make it a practice to give a 
good dressing of loam in addition to some 
well - rotted manure. A mulch of old 
hot - bed manure is also afforded each 
autumn, and judging by the way the roots 
take possession of this they greatly appre¬ 
ciate this little extra attention. 

G. P. K. 

ROSES OF UNCOMMON COLOURS. 
The marvellous results from the blending 
together of various Roses are manifest in 
some novelties of very striking colours. This 
fact was brought home to me recently when 
culling a bloom of 

Charles J. Grahame. —There is a won¬ 
derful shade of orange-crimson in this variety, 
and although wanting in fulness, the form is 
no good and the petals of such great sub¬ 
stance that it makes a grand show bloom, and 
in the autumn days is seen to great advan¬ 
tage. 

Guess ax Sangerhausen is another beau¬ 
tiful sort, with quite a brilliant scarlet hue 
jKirvading the crimson, and with even a sus¬ 
picion of orange-scarlet at times. A new 
Rose, of Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, will, 
I believe, prove a sterling novelty. It is 
named 

George C. Waud.—A s seen at the shows 
this summer it at ouee attracted attention. 
Its colour is an orange-vermilion, quite dis¬ 
tinct from any other Rose. As it is a good- 
sized flower of beautiful high-centred form, 
we are likely to hear and see much of this 
novelty. Being a Hybrid Tea, it possesses 
the free-flowering nature of the tribe. We 
have recently alluded to 

Lyon-Rose in these columns ; and no one 
can marvel at the amount of notice it has 
received. It appeals to the eye above all 
other colours. In the bud state it is coral- 
red, with chrome-yellow base, and as the 
flowers open, they change to shrimp-pink 
edges, coral-red centres, and shaded over 
with chrome - yellow. The flowers are large 
and of beautiful form, fragrant, freely and 
continuously produced, and the plant seems 
quite hardy. Tt has-i* branching iiabit with 
growls quite erii!frfaTi*?. Every 


lover of Roses should plant Lyon-Rose. We 
owe the introduction of Lyon-Rose largely to 
Soleil d’Or, another remarkably - coloured 
variety, and we are likely to see in the near 
future many of this group, which the raiser 
has named Pernetiana. When we can induce 
these Roses to produce seed there are 
likely to be remarkable results. At present 
the varieties can only be used as pollen 
parents. 

Gottfried Keller is another of a charm¬ 
ing tint, or rather tints, for it possesses quite 
a variety, from beautiful apricot to orange 
and yellow. It is a delightfully informal 
flower, j list the sort to grow as a free bush. 
In liko manner, that most lovely gem 
Irish Elegance, will probably be grown, 
unless it is massed in a large bed, where its 
beautiful single flowers can well display their 
peculiar charms. There is a great future for 
these single Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and 
everyone could raise them if he cared to take 
a little trouble in seeding the many beautiful 
Roses under glass. Fully two-thirds of seed¬ 
ling Roses are single, and when they possess 
large blossoms of uncommon colour they are 
among our most cherished possessions/ 
Beaute Inconbtame must be grouped 
with the uncommon-coloured Roses. What a 
pity it is not a more perfect flower! In colour 
it is magnificent, the rich coppery-rcd hue 
being very striking, although the variety is 
much given to variation. The raiser, M. 
Pernet-Ducher, tells me he raised this Rose 
by crossing an old Noisette Earl of Eldon 
with an unnamed seedling. Some of his un¬ 
named seedlings have played a great part in 
giving to the Rose world the marvellous race 
of Hybrid Teas, and others which we owe to 
this very successful raiser. There is a 
variety from M. Pernet-Ducher which he in¬ 
troduced last year, and named 

Chateau des Clos Vougeot, which, I be¬ 
lieve, will prove a grand addition to our 
Roses. It is uncommon in its rich, blackish 
shading on a velvety-crimson ground. 

Hugo Roller has rapidly euught the 
public fancy, and no one who has seen the 
Rose in its summer beauty can marvel at this. 
The rich crimson colour of the outer petals 
contrasts well with the lemon-yellow of the 
centre of the flower. How rich will bo tlie 
colouring on those soils that have a liberal 
amount of iron in their composition ! This 
really makes a great difference to Tea Roses. 
From some districts we obtain in Marie Van 
Houtte a most beautiful tint, whereas from 
others it is extremely pale. The same applies 
to Lady Roberts and others. 

Marquise de Si net? will be given a very 
high place among uncommon-coloured Roses 
when it is more generally known. In the 
half-open si age its colour is grand, and we 
shall probably have to wait a long time for 
one more distinct. It is useless to attempt 
to describe the colour. All I can do is to 
advise all who love the orange and terra-cotta 
shades to procure this Rose. Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot, Souvenir de Stella Gray. 
Souvenir de William Robinson, Sunrise, and 
Georges Schwartz may all be looked upon as 
uncommon colours, each one being worthy of 
extensive planting. In 

Farben Konigin we have another remark¬ 
able shade of true crimson-pink, and the Rose 
is as sweet and shapely as it is beautiful in 
colour. Are we to have some blue Ramblers, 
or, rather, I might ask are we to obtain the 
blue Rose through the Multiflora race? Last 
year there appeared one named Bordeaux, 
and now this year another, named Veitchen- 
blau, which approaches the bluish shade. 
Wliat they w ill be like outdoors has vet to be 
proved, but, I believe, on the Continent they 
are highly esteemed. There is a variety of 
Crimson Rambler named 
Non plus Ultra, which is not generally 
known, but it is so good that I would com¬ 
mend it to all planters who desire a good 
colour. Its colour is quite a dark mulberry- 
crimson, very ricli and striking on the pillar 
or arch. Perhaps I should name 

Austrian Copper in mv list of uncommon 
colours, and it deserves all we can say in its 
praise, and one i-s only sojrrv its blossoming 
is so fleeting. 

Rosa. 


ROSES WITH LARGE, ERECT 
CLUSTERS. 

All who have grown Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses extensively have noticed what splen¬ 
did clusters are produced towards autumn 
from the strong growths that spring up from 
the base of the plants. Such growths prove 
that the plants are in a healthy state, and 
also show us that there is such wonderful 
vitality in the base of the plants that, even 
though the tops may be injured by frost, the 
supply of good growth will soon be replaced, 
provided we keep the base well protected. 
To secure this, nothing is better than a cover¬ 
ing of burnt earth. 

There are some Roses, however, that are 
conspicuous for their extra large clusters of 
bloom, one of the most noteworthy being 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. This season I had a 
plant that gave a growth in September 
carrying thirty-three buds and expanded 
blossoms. This growth rose to a height of 
nearly 4 feet. Doubtless many readers of 
Gardening have had a similar experience. 
What I should like to point out is the desira¬ 
bility of well isolating such Roses. Their 
beauty seems lost when planted thickly in a 
bed or border, but, isolated, wo should be 
able to appreciate the variety more. Although 
the hybrid Teas give U6 the best display of 
these extra large clusters, yet one recalls 
many beautiful Tea Roses of bygone days 
that charmed us by this special feature. Wo 
still have left such kinds as Marie Van 
Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Madame Charles, 
Betty Berkeley, General Sehablikine, Lady 
Roberts, Sulphurea, and many others, but the 
hybrid Teas, by their more rigid stems, seem 
destined to supplant the true Teas at no 
distant date. Of the hybrid Teas, I would 
specially mention Viscountess Folkestone, 
General Macarthur —a fragrant Rose that is 
rapidly rising in favour—Richmond, Me¬ 
lanie Soupert, Joseph Hill, Mme. Leon 
Pain, Jenny Gillomot, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. 
Isabelle Milner, La Tosea, Earl of Warwick, 
Betty, Pharisaer, Paul Lode. Countess 
Cairns, Gustavo Grunerwald, etc. Plant 
these, and give them a space of 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart, and in a few years they will be superb 
bushes, giving a wealth of beauty that well 
repays for all the cultural skill afforded. 

1 J W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Marechal Niel growing strongly. I 

should like to know, through the medium of your 
helpful paper, if the following constitutes a record 
for the growth of a Marechal Niel? The Rose was 
planted in a box, 2i feet by 2$ feet by 15 feet, on 
November 11th, 1007, and bloomed in January and 
February, 1008. It. was cut down in March, and pro¬ 
duced seven shoots, each about 2 feet long. It was 
fed with soot, and manure-water in May and onward.' 
till September. It started to grow immediately aftrr 
feeding, and now the length of the various shoots is 
as follows: 13 feet. 12 feet, 15 feet, 17* feet, la feet. 
14 feet; the total growth since April, 1909, being 
106* feet. For two or three weeks each stem grew 
lj inches to 2 inches per day. Now it is still making 
l J a inches per week each stem. It is in a greenhouse, 
with an average temperature of 50 degs in winter. 
Home hints as' to its future treatment would be 
greatly appreciated.—A. D. Brewery. 

[Yours is an instance of what this grand 
Rose will do if carefully tended. The plant 
has certainly made remarkable growth, and it 
is a proof that tho roots do not require* a 
very largo area to root into, provided tho 
food they get is of the right sort. Where 
artificial heat can be provided, no doubt the 
best results follow the severe pruning back 
which you adopted, but. in a cold-house this 
treatment would be rather doubtful. Plenty 
of moisture and heat from May onwards is 
sure to produce vigorous growth, provided 
there he healthy root action. You did well 
to feed the plant as you sav you did, and 
nothing is safer than liquid-manure made 
from soot and oow-duug. What you should 
have done in October was to give all the air 
you possibly could, and even place the plant 
outdoors for a week or two, the object being 
to thoroughly ripen the wood. If the wood 
is well hardened, you should obtain a fine 
crop of blossom from these growtlis this com¬ 
ing spring. In pruning, merely remove a 
foot, or so of tho unripe ends of each shoot, 
then well spread them out. A top-dressing of 
new soil should 1 bo Jlvfh 1 . Take away about. 
2 inches, or 3 inches <>f existing soil* and re 
p rare Svilhgc) era loam 1 , ^ ith vvhivh well-rotted 
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manure and steamed bone-meal have been 
freely mixed. This could be done at once. 
See that the plant does not suffer from want 
of water, but be careful, and not give too 
much during the dull days. When growth is 
active, then the roots need more moisture. 
Liquid-manure should be given when flower- 
buck are visible, but let it be weak nnd ap¬ 
plied frequently, rather than too strong at 
any one time. After flowering, you can 
adopt the same practice of cutting back as 
you have done this year.] 

A thornless Rose. —As an example of a 
thornless Rose, a correspondent mentions 
“ R.inermis,” a Boursault Rose of a singularly 
unattractive magenta. The growth of meet 
of the Boursault Rcees seems to be thornless, 
but they are generally poor Rows, of had 
colour. In Zepherine Drouhin wo have a 
Rose without a thorn, but endowed with all 
the good qualities a pillar Rose should pos¬ 
sess. The colour is a bright, cheery pink; 
its flowers are produced in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion from early summer until late autumn. 
No Rose is more sweetly scented. The 
foliage is particularly handsome, and the 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES FOR DECORATION. 
When the supplies of cut flowers are limited, 
which is not at all unusual in the late 
autumn and early winter months, the flowers 
of the Christmas Rose are of especial value. 
There are several kinds, each of which has a 
beauty of its own, but none are better than 
the chaste blossoms of Helleborus niger. 
This is the first of the Christmas Roses to 
come into flower, beginning in October and 
continuing for some considerable time. As 
a border plant, the Hellebore stands alone ; 
and those who have not seen a 1 few clumps 
in the outdoor border when the plants are 
at their best have little idea of their value. 
They revel in the pure air of the country, 
where their lovely white blossoms are seen to 
advantage. As a rule, blossoms are de¬ 
veloped individually on flower stalks rather 
more than 6 inches long, and when the plants 
are doing well, the blossoms attain a dia¬ 
meter of 6ome 3 inches. They are of a 



growth very vigorous. It never becomes 
••scraggy,” as some climbing Roses are in¬ 
clined to do, as new growth is constantly 
produced from the base of the plant. In 
Switzerland this Rose is much grown round 
Lake Leman under the name “Charles Bon¬ 
net,” and for many years I grew it in Eng¬ 
land under that name. Though now highly 
recommended by the National Rose Society, 
Zepherine Drouhin is not so well known as 
it deserves to be.—B. C. T., StapJehvrat. 


\ creamy-white colour, slightly tinted blush, 
although, when protected by iiandlights, they 
j are of a purer white. A few sprays of blos¬ 
soms look well in small glasses and glass 
■ tubes, arranged with fronds of Maiden-hair 
I or other light Ferns, as in the illustration 
we give to-day. Contrasted in the same way 
with the richly-tanned foliage of Mahonia 
Aquifolium (Evergreen Barberry), the effect 
is very striking. 


-In reply to Mr. Cornhill, in the is:-ue of 

Garden INC. for November 28th, page 557, 1 beg to 
♦state that a thornless Rose grew on the Yprce Tower 
in Rye some twenty years ago. From it a cutting 
was taken, and given, in a pot, to a friend of mine, 
who now has a large and lovely bush in her garden 
in Sussex, from w'hich I, in turn, have just had some 
cuttings.—R. M. Harvey, Clnverhouse, Farnham. 

-Do you think the Rosa inermis referred to 

in Gardening Illustrated of November 28th, 1908, is 
different from the Rosa alpina, which is also thorn¬ 
less, a very hardy single pink Rose, which 1 have had 
in cultivation about twenty years, and the hardiest 
Rose in the garden?-H. K. AROU.l, The Priory, 
Whitchurch, Tavimtock. [The Kew Hand-list of Trees 
and Shrubs gives R. inerrnie as a synonym of It. 
alpina.—E d.1 

Manuring Roses (E. JV’.l.-Many Rose-growers 
advocate the application of liquid-manure instead of 
heavy dressings of s« " ' 
plants are njiuch. hetrei 


s of solid mapme. Certainly Jtose- 
h benefited bwsuen J'^teringw I 
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NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Table decorations. —In your issue of Decem¬ 
ber 5th, page 568, I was pleased to Toad “ C. A. H.’s ” 
note concerning table decorations at the Crystal 
Palace. It certainly is time our premier societies 
took upon themselves to encourage a more up-to-date 
style of decorating dinner-tables. It is from these 
large shows that the exhibitor at the smaller shows 
takes his cue. I remember one show at which the 
judges, apparently, gave the first prize to the exhi¬ 
bitor who could use the'' most Gypsophila. What 
with a high centre-piece arid enough Gypsophila to 
do half-a-dozen tables, one was led to wonder if the 
guests would be expected to play hide-and-seek. 
“ E. G.’s" remark about. Mrs. Caterer Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, brings to my mind the very chaste bouquets I 
saw last year made entirely of this beautiful variety. 
I have often wondered why it is not more used. 
The flowers I saw were cut from plants not dis¬ 
budded, and grown naturally. - A. J. E. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — As Chrysanthemums go 
out of bloom a selection of the best plants is 
usually made for increase of stock by cuttings, 
and those not likely to be wanted for that or 
any other purpose are thrown out. We usually 
place them together in a separate heap, as 
then the soil can be shaken out and used for 
other purposes, as the best loam is always 
used for Chrysanthemums. Usually a few "of 
the healthiest and best plants are reserved 
for potting on when large bushes are wanted 
for the conservator^'. From this onwards 
cuttings will be taken of the best varieties. 
For late blooming, cuttings may be taken up 
till March. Cuttings will strike root now in 
light sandy soil in a close frame, from which 
the frost is kept out. Choice new sorbs are 
generally rooted singly in small pots ; others 
in 5-inch pots, from four to six cuttings round 
the side of the pot; and where large num¬ 
bers of one particular variety are wanted, 
they can be rooted in boxes covered with 
glass. Boxes 4 inches deep, filled half full 
with sandy soil, and after the cuttings aro 
inserted covered with squares of glass, gener¬ 
ally make sure work. When rooted, they 
may be placed wherever there is heat enough 
to keep out frost. Chrysanthemums are 
better grown cool from the start. There is 
plenty of Chrysanthemums yet, and will be for 
some time where late kinds are grown. These 
very late kinds are better grown in pots, and 
not planted out, as in pot culture there is a 
chance of having firmer, better ripened 
growth. A good batch of the white Eupato- 
rium odoratum, now coming in, will be very 
useful. A well-grown plant.should be 5 feet 
high, and as much through. It is easily 
managed. After flowering, the plants aro 
pruned back to within a few inches of the 
last year’s wood, and about the end of May 
are planted out in an open situation. The 
young shoots are pinched diving growth to 
make them bushy, and arc potted up or placed 
in tubs in September, but left out in the 
shade of a wall till frost is expected, arid 
then placed in cool-house. They flower 
naturally after Christmas, and are very use¬ 
ful. 

Stove. —We are approaching the shortest 
day, and may reasonably expect colder 
weather. This will necessitate more fire-heat, 
but in severe weather it is better, and certainly 
more economical, to work in sympathy with 
the outside temperature, as no great harm 
w ill be done if, during a spell of cold weather, 
the thermometer in the warm-house falls to 
55 degs. at sunrise in the morning. In the 
matter of watering, much care is necessary, 
special attention being given to these plants 
nearest to the hot water-pipes. The real gar¬ 
dener has no leisure. In bad weather there 
is the interior of the house, paint, glass, and 
walls, to be cleaned with soft-soap and lime- 
wash, and a close watch should be kept upon 
all plants subject to insects. Smooth-leaved 
plants are subject to thrips and red-spider. If 
the water is pure, the syringe used daily will 
keep insects in check where necessary. 
Vaporising should be done to destroy green¬ 
fly and thrips, all plants coming into flower 
may have weak liquid-manure. A few good 
pots full of Eueharis Lilies will be useful for 
Christmas. There should be plenty of 
flowers now if suitable plants arc grown, in¬ 
cluding Gardenias. 

Early Crapes.- -Those who depend upon 
the permanent Vines for early Grapes will 
soon close the early-house. Ham burgh 8 and 
Foster’s Seedling are usually planted together 
for very early forcing. Madresfield Court 
Muscat also forces well where the roots are 
under control. The usual course is to cover 
the outside borders with a foot in depth of 
leaves thatched down with long litter. Vine 
leaves ferment gently and this keeps the 
roots near the surface'when food in the shape 
of a rich top-dressing has been placed for 
them. Vines which have been forced before 
do not linger long in the start. They ore 
generally waiting when the season for move¬ 
ment conies, and as the buds break into leaf 
disbudding is done. This means the removal 
of all buds not required fdrlthe crop. Usually 
the \\|ejajjje$t, buds axe rub^'d off. All healthy 
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Vines will produce more slioots, and show 
more bunches of Grapes than arc required, 
nnd the removal of growth in the bud state 
gives less check than if left till large leaves 
have developed. Tying down to the wires 
requires care and judgment, and is generally 
done by degrees, so n«s not to run the risk of 
breaking off the shoots. Ventilation is im- 
jHjrtant. Assuming the night temperature is 
dO degs. to 55 degs., ventilation will begin at 
65 degs. to 70 degs., in a very small way to be 
increased later. 


Pines. —The l>est winter-fruiting Pines will 
include Black Jamaicas, Enville, and smooth 
Cayenne. The Queen is the best summer 
Pine. Providence is very large, and requires 
more warmth thnn Jamaica. Now that other 
forced fruits have come down 60 much in 
price, it is a question whether Pine-growing 
might not be tried again, especially in country 
places where tree leaves could be obtained for 
bottoin-heat. A good many fruits may be 
obtained from a small space by planting out 
on what is termed the Hamiltonian system. 
Glass is cheap, and pipes are not so dear as 
they were. This is an age of enquiry and 
experiment, and the day may come for Pines 
to be taken in hand again. Low houses or 
pits may have the fuel economised by cover¬ 
ing the glass with mats, or frigi-domo. There 
is not much labour in Pine-growing, but the 
fruiting-house should range from 65 degs. to 
70 degs., and succession houses about 60 degs. 
Very little water is required at this season. 

In the frame • ground.— All tender plants 
should be taken from cold frames now\ It is 
quite possible to keep frost out of a frame by 
building up a mound of litter round the sides 
and a good depth of covering over the glass; 
and if the frames are dry inside, the cover¬ 
ing may remain on for several weeks without 
injury during frost. Dry ashes scattered 
among the plants, or dry. dusty peat will drv 
up damp. It is the damp that kills in these 
heavily-covered frames. 


Tomatoes and Cucumbers.— Tt is neces¬ 
sary to sow t seeds of both Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers to have young plants to set out 
early in the new year, but to raise plants and 
keep them moving, a night temperature of 
65 degs. will be necessary. Sow the Tomato 
seeds thinly, and the moment they show above 
the soil, keep them near the glass, so that the 
seedlings may be vigorous. The temperature 
should be brisk enough to keep them moving. 

Flowers for cutting.— There is still plenty 
of Chrysanthemums, nnd, in addition, there 
are early Narcissi, including double Van Sion, 
Paper-white, and others are very near ex¬ 
pansion. including Roman Hyacinths, Camel¬ 
lias, Azaleas, retarded Li lies, retarded Lilacs, 
Spira?as, nnd Azalea mollis. There are Eng 
lish-grown plants of these which are mode¬ 
rate in price, and though the flower-buds are 
not quite so nil me reus, the flowers are large 
and last longer. 

Outdoor garden.— The weather still con 
tinues favourable for planting Roses, shrubs, 
etc., and for laying turf, and making altera¬ 
tions. This is the season also for rendering 
help to trees or other tilings which from 
some cause are not thriving. If a tree or 
plant on the lawn or in the shrubbery is not 
thriving, the cause is very likely insufficient 
nourishment. This often happens several 
years after the tree lias been planted. It 
may start away at first to make growth, hut 
in a few' years the check comes. Usually it 
will l>e found more nourishment is required, 
and if the roots are uncovered and some 
better soil brought, the following season im¬ 
provement will be noticed. Those who take 
an intelligent, interest in their gardens will 
often find positions for special features. 
Choice trees and shrubs with groups of good, 
hardy plants aro always appreciated. Roc 
gardens are not the formal features they once 
were. The Rose, in fa- t, does not do or look 
its b.’st under formal conditions. There are 
positions near water for such plants as Bam- 
1h>os and the Pampas Grass. Of course. 
Bamboos aro not marsh plants, but the style 
of growth associates with Rhododendrons. 
Lilies, Tree-Pceonies, etc., in some recess 
w ithin view of water. Hardy Fuchsias make a 
charming growth in some rather elevated spot 
where they can spread out in a natural man¬ 
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[ such as Violas, Primroses, Auriculas, of the 
alpine section, Daisies, etc. Hardy annuals 
may be transplanted. 

Fruit garden. —Those who have much 
pruning to do must push the work forward so 
that time may be given to the spraying to 
clear off Moss, insect eggs, and to brighten 
the bark. Where trees are covered with 
Moss, or other parasitic growths, the trees 
cannot do their work so well, as it checks the 
flow of the sap and lowers the temperature.’ 
There are several ways of freeing the stems 
and branches of trees from Moss and insects. 
Lime is good if newly slaked, and it is cheap 
and easily applied. Hot brine makes a clear¬ 
ance of the main stem if applied with a brush, 
and the caustic alkali wash, which has often 
been mentioned, and which many are using. 
These are the means of cleansing trees 
within reach at a small expense, but in too 
many instances the work is not done. Yet 
it must be done before fruit-growing will be 
altogether satisfactory. In addition to these 
there are other urgent matters to be dealt 
with. When Moss or Lichen forms on the 
trunks and branches of fruit-trees the first 
matter to be looked to is the drainage. This 
can be ascertained by siuking a test hole or 
two, 3 feet deep in the ground, and if the 
water collects there and remains for only a 
few days at a time, the land wants draining, 
and the drains should not be less than 3 feet 
deep. 

Vegetable garden. — There should be 
plenty of vegetables now where there are 
facilities for forcing such things as Aspara¬ 
gus, Seakale, Mush rooms. Cauliflowers are 
now plentiful and good. Brussels Sprouts 
are among the most useful green winter veget¬ 
ables, but to have them first -rate they should 
be sown early. Old gardeners used to sow 
for the firet crop during the autumn, but 
modern men sow in boxes under glass in 
February, which is probably a better plan. 
For late Sprouts the April sowing will do. To 
obtain good Lettuces for next March, fill up 
the frames after Asparagus. Early Paris 
Market Lettuce sown now and grown on in 
heat in boxes, or singly in pots near the glass, 
will come in useful. I have seen very good 
Lettuces grown in 5-inch pots on shelves in 
an early Peach-house. Mustard and Cress 
may be 60 wn in boxes according to require¬ 
ments and placed in warm-house. If kept 
moist, seeds will soon germinate. They will 
not require any earth covering. Rhubarb will 
force* easily now in a warm-house. The Mush¬ 
room-house supplies the right temperature, 
and it does well in the dark. Work up all 
waste material to increase the manure sup¬ 
ply. Everything which contains the elements 
of decay possesses some value ns manure, 
either mechanical or otherwise. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 21st .—A few more old Laurels 
have been cleared out to make room for 
better things. A bank that was formerly 
planted with round-leaved Laurels instead of 
turf will l>e left, and pruned down low. They 
look fresh and green, and save labour. All 
Laurels used for groundwork will lie pruned 
low, and the only suitable Laurel for such 
work is the round-leaved variety. In the 
villa garden Laurels and Privets are too much 
planted. 

December 2?nd .—We have used lawn sand 
freely during the past year, and the lawns 
have much improved. It is used in dry 
weather, and besides killing weeds and Mos6, 
it acts as a manure. Twenty-eight pounds 
will dress one hundred square yards, and the 
cost is 7s. 6d. Large quantities are cheaper 
in proportion. We can speak well of it. The 
pruning and training of fruit-trees outside 
are being pushed forward whilst the weather 
is open and suitable for the work. Golden 
Willows ore used for tying. 

December 23rd .—Cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are taken as fast as good cuttings can 
be obtained. They are inserted in light, sandy 
soil in pots and boxes, and grown cool, safe 
from frost. When started in glass-covered 
boxes, the glass is reversed once or twice dur¬ 
ing the day; this permits the escape of the 


condensed moisture. Pruned Morello Cher¬ 
ries on north walls. Turned over manure and 
compost heaps. These heaps will be wheeled 
on to the land when frost comes. 

December 2/fth .—There is always some deco¬ 
ration to do the day before Christmas. Holly 
and Laurel come in useful for this work, and 
late Chrysanthemums are abundant, while 
good Palms, Dracaenas, and Bamboos in tuba 
are in demand for corridors, stair-landings, 
and other positions where large plants are 
wanted. Electric light is harmless to plants. 
We have had large Palms in the electric light 
for months at a time, and they came out 
quite fresh. 

December 2Ct A.— Boxing Dav is usually a 
holiday, but gardeners get few holidays. Fires 
must have attention, and the syringe U6ed to 
create atmospheric moisture, and very likely 
a few plants near the pipes will be watered. 
At any rate, a look round is given. In large 
gardens, the night and Sunday duty is worked 
systematically, and nothing is neglected, 
even at Christmastide. 


BOOKS. 

“THE ENEMIES OF THE ROSE.’'* 
The National Rose Society has recently 
published a most useful little book on the 
enemies of the Rose, which, naturally, 
are placed in two divisions—fungi and 
insects. These are respectively dealt with by 
two well-known experts, Mr. G. Massee and 
Mr. T. V. Theobald, who have, as might 
have been anticipated, done their work most 
efficiently. The book is edited by Mr. E. 
Maw Icy, the well-known hon. secretary of the 
National Rose Society, who mentions in his 
introduction that there are three kinds of 
pests, which include all those which, under 
ordinary circumstances, are the cause of 
6erious trouble — caterpillars. or grubs, 
greenfly, and mildew—and lie gives two 
golden rules for their prevention and destruc¬ 
tion. “The first is to look out for them early, 
and on their first appearance to at once 
take the necessary means for their destruc¬ 
tion. The second is to persevere with the 
remedy adopted until a cure has been effec¬ 
ted.’' The general remarks by Mr. Massee 
should he read carefully by everyone, as he 
explains very clearly the manner in which 
fungoid pests attack plants, and the effects of 
spraying. He recognises and describes, etc., 
five different kinds of fungi, which may really 
he considered pests, on cultivated Roses. The 
directions given under the heading of pre¬ 
ventive measures in the case of mildew 
should be studied carefully. Liquid glue 
is mentioned on page 23. 1 presume 

that it should be understood that com¬ 
mon glue in a fluid condition is meant, 
and not the compound sold in email bottles 
by the name of “ liquid glue." In the opening 
remarks by Mr. Theobald, in the part on 
insect enemies, he says:—“There are so 
many insects which the Rose-grower finds on 
his plants that it Is impossible to refer to 
them all in this small manual.” It will be 
found, however, that there arc very few 
which have been omitted that can really 
rank as pests. A pest, however, is included 
which is not an insect, hut a mite. We 
read on page 71 :—“As this little manual 
deals only with the true insect enemies of 
Ihc Rose, it is necessary to point out what 
are the differences between true insects and 
other jointed-limbed animals.” The differ¬ 
ences between insects and mites are described 
on the next page. He also says :—“The reme¬ 
dies which one can apply for the insect 
pests of Roses are few and simple. They 
may be summed up as just a little washing 
with non-caustic substances, and just a lot 
of finger and thumb work.” Recipes for 
five insecticides arc given on pages 67 and 
68, and on the next page, directions for the 
use oT hydrocyanic gas. On the following 
pages is given a very good general account of 
insects. In describing their structure, the 
thorax, or portion of the insect to which the 
head, legs, wings, and the body proper aro 

« The National Itose Society’s handbook on the fungoid 
and insect pests of the Rose, entitled “The Enemies of 
the Rose.” Price 2«. Cd. Conies can only l»e obtained by 
of the society. 
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attached, is spoken of as the “mid-body.” 
Surely this is not such a good term as the 
“fore-body,” which is more usually em¬ 
ployed. True that part is midway between 
the head and the body proper, but in com¬ 
mon parlance the head is never supposed to 
be otherwise than distinct from the body. 
An animal is said to have a head, body, and 
limbs, not a body and limbs. The 
respiration, growth, and development, 
and metamorphoses are very clearly 
explained. A very useful “Rosarians* Pests 
Calendar,” compiled by Mr. H. R. Darling¬ 
ton, is given, in which the work to be done 
each month in destroying pests is clearly 
stated. We can most confidently recommend 
this little book to all gardeners, for many 
of the pests dealt with attack other plants as 
well as Roses. The illustrations, by Miss 
C. M. Beard, are excellent, and being in 
colour give a much better idea of 
the insects and fungi they represent than 
those found in most works of this nature. 
This little volume is well printed, and of a 
very convenient size. There is no index, 
hut the table of contents sufficiently supplies 
the want of one. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to quit market garden. —For many 
years I have occupied land as a market gardener. 
Four years ago I became tenant of an adjoining 
garden, which had been used by the owner, and was 
to be used by rne, for the same purpose. The ten¬ 
ancy was a yearly one, beginning in April, and the 
agreement was verbal. Last August I received a six 
months' notice to quit, as from February 14th, 1909. 
Would you please eay to what notice I am entitled, 
and if 1 would be legally right in treating this notice 
as not binding? Does the recent Act extend the 
length of notice necessary for garden allotments?— 
Russet. 

[In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary the tenant of a market-garden is 
entitled to a year’s notice, terminating with 
a full year of tenancy. Now, it appears that 
you received notice last August to quit in 
August, 1909. I assume for the moment that 
you entered into possession during August. 
If that be so, then it appears to me that you 
have no ground for complaint, and I should 
certainly not advise you to treat the notice 
as not binding. The recent Allotments Act 
does not affect the matter in any way. Of 
course, 6ome question may possibly arise as 
to the proper date, in view of the fact that 
you took one portion of the holding at a dif¬ 
ferent time from the rest; but you give me 
no information as to this. — Barrister.] 


POULTRY. 

Poultry post mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, lcknield-strcet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also Tabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
•should be sent separately. 

White Leghorn hen [E. C. Arthur ).—This 
hen was about to lay, and her death was due 
to internal inflammation caused by the escape 
of egg-substance into the abdominal cavity. 
It is probable that she had met with some 
accident, such as falling from a perch. I 
may add that, vour poultry seem to me to be 
overfed—if they are all like the fowl you 
send, and I should advise you to be careful 
in that way; but from the particulars given 
it would appear that, generally speaking, they 
are managed on the right lines.— J. Free¬ 
man. 

Bantam chicken [E TT. Prrvnsl).—Yes ; 
this course of feeding is quite usual with ban¬ 
tams, which need to be fed so as to prevent 
them from growing too large. That is why 
Rice is used so largely by bantam breeders : 
it contains nothing that will tend t-o grow 
frame. They are very subject, indeed, to 
tuberculosis in various forms, and this is ac¬ 
countable for by the fact that they have been 
in-bred in order to produce smallness ; conse¬ 
quently the race suffi^r^as a wholel I do 


not know whether you keep the bantams for 
exhibition or whether you merely keep them 
for a hobby and for laying (some breeds are 
very good layers) ; but if you do not mind 
about show points (smallness, etc.), you 
would best keep them strong and healthy by 
giving them a variety of food (excluding Rice 
and Maizel, and by keeping them generally 
like other poultry.— J. Freeman. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
December Sth, 1908. 

There was a very fine display of flowering 
plants, chiefly Carnations and Orchids, 
brought together on the occasion of the fort¬ 
nightly meeting held on the above date. A 
noteworthy feature was the pot-grown plants 
of Carnations from Mr. Leopold de Roths¬ 
child, Leighton Buzzard (gardener; Mr. J. 
Jennings). Cut flowers of Carnations we see 
from time to time in great numbers, a sur¬ 
prising wealth of blossoms coming from the 
larger growers who cultivate the plants in 
their thousands. Exhibits of pot-grown plants,, 
on the other hand, with all the evidences 
such exhibits afford of habit of growth, free¬ 
dom of flowering, length and strength of stem 
—the things that the amateur and others 
prize above all else—are rarely seen at an 
exhibition ; and still more rarely seen are 
those evidences of skilful cultivation bo 
characteristic of this well-grown lot of plants. 
It is, therefore, from these points of view 
that we welcome these examples of cultured 
skill, and if we have to admit that such ex¬ 
hibits represent the highest attainments in 
these plants, there is all the more scope for 
the ambitious amateur in his endeavours to 
achieve a similar success. Admirably grown, 
well-flowered, and finely displayed, it is but 
little cause for wonder that this exhibit was 
a great attraction. The plants were arranged 
in groups of colour, such as white, scarlet, 
pink, and the like, and in this way My Mary¬ 
land, White Perfection, and Lady Bountiful 
represented the white kinds. Victory, Flam¬ 
ingo, and others the scarlet sorts, and En¬ 
chantress and Mrs. Burnett the pink varie¬ 
ties ; apart from which there were seen such 
as Winsor, Mrs. T. W’. Lawson, and others 
representing their well-known shades of 
colour. The groups occupied nearly the 
whole of one of the long tables, and as a well- 
grown group was an object-lesson of no little 
importance. 

The Messrs. James Voitch and Sons. Ltd., 
Chelsea, also set up an admirablv-grown lot 
of Carnations in pots, the varieties Beacon, 
Britannia, Mrs. Lawson, and Enchantress 
being particularly good. In addition to the 
Carnations, the Messrs. Veitch brought an 
excellent lot of the winter-flowering Begonias, 
and such a^ Winter Cheer, Julius, and Suc¬ 
cess were excellent. The Hybrid forms of the 
Javanico-jasminiflorum Rhododendrons were 
also noted, while the welcome perfume of 
Luculia gratissima marked the presence of 
a well - flowered batch of this rarely - 
seen greenhouse shrub. The Misses Hop¬ 
kins, Shepperton, set up a small rockery ex¬ 
hibit, similar to that seen on former occa¬ 
sions. The Carnation exhibit from Messrs. 
Bell and Sheldon. Guernsey, was very fine, 
the collection containing the cream of the 
varieties now in commerce. Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., Enfield, arranged a circular 
6 tand of cut Carnations in the centre of the 
hall, displaying baskets, vases, and pillars 
of the flowers in great variety. Mr. G. Lange, 
Hampton, had a capital lot of cut blooms of 
Carnations. In this group, White Perfection, 
Winsor, Beacon, Enchantress, and Fair 
Maid were excellent, and we noted here a 
handsome lot of Aristocrat, the most shapelv- 
petalled variety, perhaps, yet sent from 
America. 

Messrs. Can noil and Sons, Swanley, again 
brought an admirable lot of their winter - 
flowering Pelargoniums, among which we 
noted Mrs. Geo. Cadbury, salmon ; Campa¬ 
nia, mottled 6almon ; Saxonia. scarlet; Duke 
of Bedford, crimson; and Lucania, cerise 
and orange. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had 
a handsome group of Carnations, in which 
Mrs. H. Burnett, pink; White Perfection, 
Beacon, and Britannia, both in size and 
colour showed how necessary plenty of sun¬ 
light is at this season of the year. The 


scarlet and white Malmaison Tree variety 
Marmiou was here, too, in some quantity, 
and there were some meritorious eeedliugs. 
From Highgate, Messrs. Cutbush and Son 
brought a line lot of furnishing and decora¬ 
tive plants of a seasonable character, as Ar- 
disia erenulata, fruiting Orange-trees in pots, 
Dracaena Victoria, of a golden hue, D. Mas- 
sangeana, the very graceful Phoenix Roebelini, 
and a welcome lot of the fragrant winter¬ 
flowering Daphne indica rubra. This firm 
also staged a large and comprehensive assort¬ 
ment of Tree-Carnations in the best commer¬ 
cial varieties. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, had a capital exhibit of Crotons 
in well-coloured examples, and in many 
varieties, together with hybrid Veronicas, a 
fine batch of Poinsettia pulcherrima major, 
with large, brilliantly - coloured bracts, 
Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, and a few well- 
flowered examples of Begonia Mrs. Leopold 
de Rothschild. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Ltd., Merstham, had a 6mall group of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, more particularly of the single- 
flowered and decorative sorts, the yellow - 
flowered R. F. Felton being the most promi- 
rrient of all. Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, S.E., staged a group of cut Carna¬ 
tions in many of the leading sorts, and the 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, had a 
rockery exhibit arranged with alpines and 
rock plants. The examples of Saxifraga 
pyramidalis in this arrangement were very 
fine, the big rosettes having a handsome ap¬ 
pearance. There were also some well-execu¬ 
ted floral studies from Mme. Albert and Mr. 
Frank Galsworthy, Chertsey, the latter hav¬ 
ing Cottage, Parrot, and Darwin Tulips in 
considerable variety, and of much merit. The 
garden scenes from the latter were also of 
merit, and showed much painstaking work. 

The collections of Orchids were both nume¬ 
rous and good, one of the most extensive and 
varied being that from Messrs. J. Cypher and 
Son, Cheltenham, who had a superb lot of 
hybrid Cypripediums, such ns C. Leeanum 
virginale, C. L. giganteum, C. insigne San- 
derm, C. i. Harefield Hall. C. Leeanum 
aureum giganteum, C. Mandise, with white, 
green - striped dorsal petal, C. Fairie- 
anum, and others. Dendrobium War- 
dianum and Odontoglossum ardentissi- 
mum, a very dark - blotched variety, 
were also noted. Mr. II. J. Bromilow, Rain- 
hill, Lancs., staged some remarkable varie¬ 
ties of Cvpripedium Fairieanum, also C. bel- 
latulum album, and other choice things. 
Messrs. Sander and Co., St. Albans, had 
some excellent things, among which Cvpri- 
pedium Chnrlesworthi var. Temeraire, in 
which the enormously disproportionate rosy- 
lilac dorsal sepal was very conspicuous. C. 
Leeanum Clinkaberryanum and C. insigne 
Sanderie were charming. Messrs. Heath, 
Cheltenham, had many good Cypripediums, 
also Vanda cmrulea, etc. Messrs. Moore, 
Rawton, Leeds, had fine examples of Odonto- 
glossum Wilckeanum, with dark blotches on 
yellow ground, Dendrochilon Cobbianum, 
Cypripedium Chamberlainianum superbum, 
and others. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Armstrong and Brown, and J. A. McBean 
were among other exhibitors of Orchids ; and 
Mr. Hunter, gardener to the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, had a superbly-flowered example of 
Vanda ocerulea. Some Orchid paintings 
from Miss M. Walters Anson, Streatham, 
were very faithfully executed. 

A list of the plants certificated and medals 
awarded will be found in our advertisement 
col umns. 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATION 
SOCIETY. 

December 9th. 

There was an excellent display of cut blooms 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, on the above 
date, the occasion being the fifth exhibition 
held by the society. Novelties were by no 
means abundant, the only first-class certifi¬ 
cate awarded going to a rose-scarlet Carna¬ 
tion named Rose liore, from Mr. W. H. Lan¬ 
cashire, Guernsey. The flower is very large 
and of exceptional fulness — too full, indeed, 
to suit many districts in mid-winter. Much 
the finest scarlet Carnation in the show was 
Victory, exhibited by Mr. Dutton, than 
which we have never seen anything so—good. 
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in scarlet-flowered varieties. Mr. Waters, 
Balcumbe, Sussex, also exhibited the same 
variety in good form. There wore many pro¬ 
mising seedlings, some named and others un¬ 
named. Of the first-named, Rex Felton, from 
Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, is dis¬ 
tinctly good and pleasing in the pink-flowered 
shades, Messrs Cutbush, H. Burnett, and 
Boll and Sheldon each having a pink-flowered 
seedling approximating to the same shade of 
colour. The flowers of Enchantress, Winsor, 
Britannia, and White Perfection shown by 
many exhibitors were of the highest merit, 
and left little to l)e desired. In the yellow- 
flowered class, Fortuna, a flower of yellowish- 
huff tone and of small size, was noted. Im- 
perial is noteworthy in the bizarre flaked or 
fancy section, and is the most striking tiling 
we haw seen. The remarkable puce-coloured 
Mikado was seen on several stands, and is 
noteworthy, perhaps, by reason of the con¬ 
trast with other kinds. The most jarring 
note in the whole show was a group of Carna¬ 
tions set against the wall with a background 
of crushed strawberry colour, or something 
worse, fastened with white drapery or muslin 
as a background. It was without doubt the 
best example of bad taste we have yet seen, 
and from which we turned with dismay, if 
not disgust, in these so-called enlightened 
days. 

The table decorations at this show were 
neither numerous nor good, and we are not 
at one with the judges in their awards, the 
second prize table, arranged by Messrs. Fel¬ 
ton, florists, of Hanover-equare, being, to our 
mind, even if a little heavy and lx>!d in treat¬ 
ment, much the best, and certainly the mevst 
adapted for artificial light. For the whole 
of the tables pink-coloured Carnations were 
used. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—Quarter* and ansioera are inserted in 
Oakokni.no free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknino, 17, Eur nival-id reet, JJvlborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Puhlisiiku. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When mure than one query is sent f 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as (Jaudknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
at tea i/s be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt oj their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
Of each subject—not more than Jour in any one week 
— i.e ., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more, than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules art not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


do no pood, as the flower-buda are formed during the 
time the plant is in ttie open air in the glimmer. 
If «uch flower-buds are not now visible, you cannot 
expect the plant to bloom. There may be a stray 
bloom, but the flowering will be poor compared with 
that of the plant when you first had it. 

Nerium (Oleander) (.4non).—The specimen sent is 
the Oleander, a native of southern Europe. The buds 
often go blind if the plant has been too dry at the 
roots, and as it needs a liberal amount o i water, 
particularly durinR the summer, this is, probably, the 
reason of yours behaving as it has done. At the 
same time, stagnant moisture, such as standing in a 
saucer of water, must be avoided. If this is at¬ 
tended to, and the plant stood out-of-doors next sum¬ 
mer in a sunny, yet sheltered spot, in all probability 
you will flml the flowers open well. A little liquid- 
manure about once a fortnight just as the buds 
develop is beneficial. 

Heating by oil-stove (R.V— The principle of 
heating greenhouses by means of oil-stoves leaves at 
present a good deal to he desired, the difficulty being 
to counteraet the fumes and the extreme dryness set 
up thereby. In the case of your dish of w’ntcr, we 
fear that the remedy will be worse than the disease, 
as steam in any quantity during severe weather will 
render the plants very susceptible to frost. The best 
arrangement we have seen is a small boiler heated 
by a lamp, a flow and a Teturn pipe extending from 
the boiler. The greatest care must be taken to 
keep the lamp well trimmed, as by so doing the 
dancer from fumes is greatly lessened. The plants 
should be kept as dry us is consistent with safety 
during frost. 

Lilies in pots (C. TFa rden). — Good bulbs of 
Lilium lancifolium should go singly into 6-Inch pots, 
or three into a O-inch pot. Let the soil be composed 
of turfy loam and good peat in equal parts, some 
old hot-bed-manure and sharp white sand. Use the 
turfy pieces for drainage. Let the tope of the bulbs 
be just about i inch under the soil, unless you do not 
quite fill the pots, then keep the tops level with the 
surface, as you can add some soil after roots have 
been formed. In potting or planting outdoors, place 
some sharp sand about the bulbs. You should stand 
the pots on a hard bottom outdoors on a south as¬ 
pect, and cover un with Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes for 
a few weeks to help roots to form before getting 
them under glass. 

Roses for six-foot fence (Far Off B. C.).-We 
believe that in British Columbia you possess a climate 
.somewhat similar to that of Great Britain, therefore 
those Roses that flourish with us on a six-foot fence 
should do the same with you. There are few in your 
list that are crimson, but the following would grow 
well on this fence, viz.:—Corallina, Richmond, Gruss 
an Teplitz, J. B. Clark, Ulrich Brunner; and we 
could also recommend Hugh Dickson, Climbing 
Liberty, Morcnkaenig, Francois Crousse, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mom*. Desir, Ards Rover, and Climbing 
Cramoisie Superieure, the most vigorous growers. 
The following are very vigorous, i.nd would do well 
on the fence, hut not being crimson, we take it yon 
do not desire them for that purpose, viz.Conrad F. 
Meyer, Mine. Berard, ami Gloire de Dijon. If de¬ 
sired, they could be grown in the border and kept 
low by pegging or bending over their long growths. 
Of the remainder of your list, the following would 
make a fine contrast to the crimson sorts on the 
fence:—Augustine Guinoisseau (blush), Baroness 
Rothschild. Caroline Testout, Frau Karl Druschki 
(white). Blane double de Courbet (white). Queen Mab 
(orange), Lady Asjitown, Betty, Catherine Mermet, 
Mme. Ravary (orange), V'iseountcss Folkestone, Mine, 
de Watteville, Antoine Rivoiro (bull), Mme. Abel 
Chatenny, Souvenir de C. Guillot (orange), Kiilarney, 
Joseph Hill (orange), Gustave Grunerwald, Phurisaer, 
Dean Hole, and La Tosca. Excepting where colour 
i* put against the sort they are of a pink or pinkish 
bhude. 


Crassula lactea (T.).—As a basket-plant, flower¬ 
ing during the winter months, this species, with its 
creamy-white flowers, is always welcome. To ensure 
flowering at this season it is necessary to make an 
early start with the cuttings, selecting for this pur¬ 
pose the nearly full-grown rosettes that cluster 
around the large established plants. Prior to root¬ 
ing. very little moisture is needed, if at all, and at 
any time only moderate watering is necessary. 

Canterbury Bells and Hollyhocks (Cornwall). 
— It would have been better to have moved the 
plants into their permanent quarters in September. 
It is too late now, and your best plan will be to keep 
the plants in cold-frsunes until the spring, when you 
ran put them wherever you want them. You have 
evidently been keeping your Pelargonium cuttings too 
wet. Had you put them on a uhclf near ttie roof- 
glass, and kept them fairly dry, all would have been 
well. 


Scale on Palm-leaves OF.). The Palm-loaves 
sent show them to be infested with the scale insect, 
all of which can be easily washed olf. Get the plants 
outdoors or in a large bath, then well wash every 
leaf and stem right to the pot with a fairly hard 
brush and tepid sonpy-wnter. 'I hen later sponge all 
over with clean water. Where there arc interstices 
in the stems difficult to cleanse, wash them with an 
insecticide such as Gishurst compound. You should 
well sponge your Palms every fortnight, for plants of 
this description in a dry air breed insect pests 
rapidly. 


Azalea mollis after blooming <R. F. It.).— 
When flowering was over the plants should have been 
gradually hardened off. If this is carefully done the 
whole of the leaves will tie retained in good condi¬ 
tion. and when all danger from frost is over the 
plants may he plunged outdoors in an open spot. A 
lied of Cocoa-fibre refuse forms a good plunging 
material. During the summer the plant should have 
been carefully watered with an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure. The principal road to buccws is to 
see that the plants are carefully watered during the 
summer and that they are not crowded up, as a free 
circulation of air is very jw^ssary to flu* formation 
or flower buds. The fr rifling intend* Jv>m> will 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. . 

Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriac us) (7?. IF.).— 
All the varieties are quite hardy. They are very ac¬ 
commodating plants, growing well in nearly all kinds 
of soil. If the ground is properly drained and in an 
open, sunny position, they will flower freely every 
year. The following are a few good varieties: Alba 
plena, flowers double, white, blotched with magenta: 
Celeste, flowers single, blue, blotched and streaked 
with crimson; Duchess Brabant, flowers double, white 
streaked with lilac: rosea plena, flowers large, double 
red; Totus albus, has large, pure white flowers, borne 
very liberally. 

FRUIT. 

Moss on fruit-trees (F. V. Marment ).—You can¬ 
not do better than dress your trees with the caustic 
alkali solution, the recipe for making which has been 
so often given in these columns. You should also 
procure a copy of “ Fruit-trees and Their Enemies." 
reviewed in our columns of December 12th, page 588. 
Dusting the trees with lime is also efficacious. 

Shanked Grapes (P. J. E .).—That so many 
berries on your bunch of Grapes have failed to ripen, 
and shrivelled. Is due to shanking. If you examine 
the stems of these berries you will find that they are 
brown and withered. The defect is due to several 
causes. First, the roots have gone deep into sour, 
poor soil, where they fail to find proper food. That 
is the common or chief cause, and to remedy it the 
border should have-the top soil removed, the roots 
lifted, the bottom soil broken up, and have bone- 
dust, wood-ashes, and lime-rubbish mixed with it. 
then relaid shallow, and have a surface coating of 
quite fresh soil, with which similar manures arc 
mixed. Very heavy cropping and occasionally lack of 
moisture at the roots will cause shanking. 

Basic slag (South-west ).—Basic slag is a phos- 
phatic manure, rattier slow in action. It is best ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 4 lb. per rod during the winter, 
putting it on as far as the roots of the trees extend. 
As all growth, however, needs more than phosphates, 
it is needful to add some potash in the form of 
kainit, which dissolves more quickly, and may be 
added at the rate of 2 lb. per rod in spring, either 
forking or hoeing it in. You should also get sulphate 


of ammonia, well crushed, and apply it after the 
crops have begun to grow In two separate drueeiiiga 
of 1 lb. each per rod, well hoeing it in. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Rhubarb (S .).—The weight of etalks 
that may be obtained from Rhubarb-roots forced de¬ 
pends entirely on the size of the roots and the num¬ 
ber of crowns they have. As to watering Rhubarb- 
roots when eet in soil in a dark place to push early 
growth, one good watering at first commonly suffices, 
as root action is not great. Johnstone’s St. Mart-in 
is a good forcing Rhubarb, so, too, is Hawke’s Cham¬ 
pagne—probably the best—Linnreus is also good, so, 
too, is the popular Victoria. It is the rule to allow 
Rhubarb-roots to remain in the ground four years 
before lifting for forcing, by which time they are 
huge clumjie of roots. To have plenty, a good quan¬ 
tity of divided roots—single crowns—should be planted 
into fresh soil every April to keep up a succession. 
Of course, the darker you can make the place of 
forcing the better; but he careful of drip from plants 
above. 


3H0RT REPLIES. 

II. S. T .—The best arrangement we have seen Is a 
small boiler heated by the gas, a flow and a return 

pipe extending from the boiler.- A. B .—Any fruit- 

tree nurseryman could get you the kind of tree you 

want. Apply to your local nurseryman.- Tyro.— 

3, Lille* should be left in the ground. They do not 
require lifting like Gladoli. Of course, if you grow 
them in pots, they must be repotted. 4, If you pot 
them up and stand them on the stage of a green¬ 
house kept at about 45 degs., watering occasionally 
to prevent shrivelling, you can keep the plant* quite 

safely through the winter.-IF. T. A.—Write to 

Messrs. Osman and Co., 132 and 134, Commercial- 
street. London, li.C. — Cheshire .—We do not think 
you could do belter than plant climbing Roses on 
the house wall and till the bed in front with the best 
Tea and Monthly Roses, with an undergrowth of 
Tufted Pansies, making an edging of these in some 
good self-colour. You can easily form the path in 

front of the border.-T. S.— Top-dress your Vines 

now. Prune when the leaves have all fallen, leaving 
two buds to each spur. When the Vines have well 
started into growth and the bunches can be seen, 
rub out the weaker of the two buds. You should get 
a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture." Barron. Price 
5s. Gd., post free, from 13, Sutt-on Court-road, Chis¬ 
wick, London, W.- Henry Forde .—Your best plan 

will be to get a copy of “The English Flower 
Garden,” in which the whole subject of hardy plants 
is fully dealt with, and illustrations of borders given, 

with also lists of plants for various purposes.- 

D. IF. H .—The fault lies in the weak peduncle, and 
you can do nothing to lessen the trouble. Many 
varieties have this fault, and for this reason urn 

being discarded.- M. .1.—See note as to "Making 

a gravel tennis-court," in our issue of October 10th, 
1907, page 448, a copy of which can In* had of tin- 

publisher, post free, for - A. B. — l, Your Black 

Curraut-bushes have been attacked by mite. See 
reply to “ M. B.." in our issue of November 21st, 
page 542; 2. Your Apple-trees have been attacked by 
canker. See reply to " G. W. Macintosh." in our 

issue of October :ird, page 454.-.Yoeire.—Hobday’s 

" Villa Gardening," from this office, should, we 
think, suit you.— J. /J. Pode.—'So doubt in many 
cases the careless pruning of Applc-trct« lead*, to an 
attack of canker. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. L. M. II.—I, Saxifraga Wal¬ 
lace!; 2, Lirnnanthes Douglusj, as far as we can 
judge from your description of the flowers; 3, Sedum 

spuriuni; 4. Kcheveria secunda glauca.- E. .S’.—1, 

Oncidium tigrinum; 2 . Odontogloesum Rosei; 3, 
Odontoglossiiin crispum; all very poor varieties.— 
Mr*. Hogarth.— Probably Lonicera sempervirens minor, 
but must see flowers to be quite sure. 

Names of fruit.— T. Godwin.— Apples: 1, Nor¬ 
folk Beaufln; 2, Brantley's Seedling; 3, Blenheim 

Orange; 4, Royal Russet.-IF. J.—Pears: l, Marie 

Louise; 2. Bcurre Clnirgeau; 3, Be urn? Bose; 4, 

Bourn? Did.- T. Groves.— Pears: 1, Bcurre Did: 2, 

Glou Morcenu; 3, Gilogil. an excellent stewing 

variety; 4, I)oyenn<5 du Cornice.- E. -Apples: J. 

Old Nonpareil; 2, Sturmer; 3, Red or Winter Haw- 

thornden; 4, Ribston.-T. IF.—Apples: 1. Cox’s 

Orange Pippin; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 8, Sam Young; 4. 

Warner’s King, very small.- D. E. T.— Apples: 1. 

French Crab; 2, Wellington; 3. Adam’s Pearmain; 4, 
Northern Greening.- T. P. IF.—Apples: 1, York¬ 

shire Greening; 2. Golden Noble; 8, Nelson Codlin. 

- E. A. IF.—Apples: 1. Yorkshire Greening; 2, 

Cox’s Orange; 3, Cornish Gilliflower; 4. Hoary Morn¬ 
ing.-.4. V.— Pears: 1, Beurn? Bose; 2, Beurn? Diel; 

S, Nouveau Poiteau; 4, Glou Moreeau.- J. A’. Porto- 

bello.— Apple Yorkshire Greening. Known also as 
Yorkshire Goose Sauce. In an edition of the R.H.S. 
Catalogue of Fruits Grown in the Society's Garden, 
published in 1831, this Apple is mentioned. It i« 
also mentioned in Lindley's “ Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden,” publisher! in the same year. 

- J. A. Smith.— Judging from the one fruit you 

tend, we think your Pear is Pitmastoo Due lies*. 


Catalogues received. -M. M. Vilmorin et Cie.. 
Paris.—Seeds of Trees and Shrubs; Seeds of Green¬ 
house Plants, etc. 


Index to Volume XXIX. —The binding rovers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. ixj.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3}d.) for Volume XXIX. are available, 
and may lie had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher. poet free, for 3s. The present volume w ill he 
brought to a close December 31st next,and the Index 

,,it ' tl™ 1y, !,r ?"- bB 
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VEGETABLES. 

SOWING PEAS UNDER GLASS. 
Many gardeners sow a few Peas under glass 
in the hope of accelerating the crop. The 
time for doing so varies with the locality, the 
experience of the operator, and not less the 
anxiety which usually prompts the sowing. 1 
Some put Peas into boxes, pots, turves, or 
improvised wooden troughs as early as Novem¬ 
ber. I have practised this autumn-sowing 
in years gone by, and though, perhaps, some 
satisfaction has been felt when the progress 
of the plants has been reviewed from day to 
day, yet I think the usual outcome of this 
early work has more often been disappoint¬ 
ment when Peas are expected so much in ad¬ 
vance of recognised outdoor planting dates. 

Probably the greatest risk lies in coddling 
the crop in frames ; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the weather is such during Rome 
weeks of winter that there is no alternative ; 
for no one would venture to unduly expeso 
Peas, hardy as they are supposed to be, to 
inclement weather. The trouble most promi¬ 
nent in autumn-sown Peas Is that they grow 
too quickly under glass protection, and be¬ 
fore the reason for planting comes they are 
tall and overcrowded. I have recollections of 
Peas that have been grown under these 
favoured conditions suffering such a reverse 
when overtaken by frost following a period 
of sunshine, that they afforded no such early 
crops as were anticipated. They wore killed 
to the ground after having reached a height 
of 10 inches or 12 inches. Judge, then, of 
the state of mind which follows such a catas¬ 
trophe, and the blighted hopes that such a 
picture presents. Such reverses as these so 
impress one that they are not easily for¬ 
gotten. The old axiom, “Once bitten, twice 
shy,” applies with some degree of truth to 
the practice of autumn sowing of Peas under 
glass for outdoor culture. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
raising of Peas under glass causes a good 
deal of labour and expense, for there is not 
only the outlay for seed to be met, but re¬ 
ceptacles of some form pots, boxes, turves, 
etc.—each and all making demands in cost 
and material. True, there are some seasons 
which afford quite a remunerative crop, be¬ 
cause the spring may l>e such that the plants 
are not checked by frost. The chances of 
this kind, are, however, rare ; at least, this is 
mv experience. Then, again, other subjects 
require space under glass, and valuable and 
long-expected ns are the first Peas, there 
are, perhaps, other things which have a like 
value and importance. Especially is this 
felt where glass accommodation is limited. 

Those who forward Peas thus must never 
neglect exposing the plants to the elements 
when opportunity offers, for it is prejudicial 
to the prospect of the crop when Peas are 
coddled. Sunshine acting on closed lights 
raises the temperature quickly, and, natur¬ 
ally, a rip i n up 
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ened growth, which is not necessary. The 
plants cannot be kept too sturdy or too 
hardy, but, ns I have already remarked, they 
must not be exposed to frost, cold, or 
biting winds, or they will suffer. With the 
experience gnined after a long course of 
practice, I have come to regard the sowing 
of Peas under gla^s as scarcely remunerative. 
I have a recollection of outdoor sown Peas 
being ready before those sown and forwarded 
under glass. Everything depends on the 
nature of the season as affecting early Peas. 

W. StRUONEI.I.. 


HOW TO USE MANURES.—VT. 
Mixtures. 

When the supply of farmyard manure runs 
short, artificial manures are often wanted as 
a substitute, or to supplement a light dress¬ 
ing of farmyard manure. For this purpose 
what is known as a “complete” dressing of 
artificials is needed—one containing all three 
of the important manorial elements—nitro¬ 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash. Such a 
mixture is really more often required for 
general purposes than any of the chemical 
manures used singly. This is as it should 
be, for it is of no use to give a heavy dress¬ 
ing of nitrates, for instance, if there is in¬ 
sufficient phosphate or potash for the plants* 
needs. All three ingredients must be pre¬ 
sent. Farmyard manure is, of course, a 
complete one, and this accounts for its being 
so suitnble for nearly all purposes; but its 
value also depends largely on its mechanical 
action on the condition of the soil. Besides 
fertilising the land, it ndds organic matter, 
which is very important, to improve the tex¬ 
ture of both' light and heavy soils, to con¬ 
serve moisture, and to support the life of 
useful soil organisms. We can easily make 
up a mixture of artificials wdiich will supply 
the same fertilising ingredients as farmyard 
manure, but the organic matter will be want¬ 
ing. This may sometimes be supplied by the 
system of green manuring, in which crops 
are grown, to be dug in green, when the de¬ 
caying foliage, stems, and roots supply the 
soil with organic matter. This is a very use¬ 
ful plan when farmyard or stable manure 
cannot be obtained. 

It has been found that the majority of 
market-garden and farm crops can he best 
and most economically grown by the use of a 
light dressing of farmyard manure supple¬ 
mented with suitable artificials, more often 
than not a “complete” mixture. Market 
I gardeners arc in the habit of using very 
heavy dressings of dung, but Dr. Bernard 
! Dyer lias shown by long-continued experi¬ 
ments that they may get even better crops by 
using half as much* dung supplemented with 
chemical manures, at a smaller cost. Half 
the usual dressing of dung is sufficient to 
supply the needful organic matter, the fer¬ 
tilising ingredients being made up with arti¬ 
ficials. This system will be found to work 
well in the vegetable garden ; and frequently 


excellent crops may be grown with a com¬ 
plete dressing of chemical manures without 
dung. It is most useful to have the ingre¬ 
dients of such a mixture at hand for use 
whenever a general stimulant is needed. If 
the particular requirements of a crop are not 
understood, it is seldom wrong to apply a 
complete dressing ; in fact, a writer w as not 
far wrong in saying recently :—“When in 
doubt, use a complete dressing.” 

An excellent complete mixture which has 
been found to give every satisfaction in prac¬ 
tice and in numberless experiments, is com¬ 
posed as follows:—Two parts superphos¬ 
phate, one part sulphate of ammonia, and 
one part sulphate of potash. This was used 
first as a Potato manure, for which it, or a 
slight, modification of it, has been recommen¬ 
ded by manv authorities; but it has also 
been used with great success for other vege¬ 
table crops, Grass land, and garden - soil 
generally. An average dressing is from 
four hundredweight to eight hundredweight 
of the mixture per acre, or about H ozs. to 
3 ozs. per square yard. Generally speaking, 
the larger dressing is for use alone, and the 
smaller in conjunction with dung. The mix¬ 
ture is suitable for spring application at the 
time of sowing or planting, and should not 
be used in autumn, as this would lead to the 
waste of the sulphate of ammonia through 
washing out. The ingredients may he safely 
mixed together, but this should not be done 
more than a day or two before use. Mix¬ 
tures should never l>e stored, even when con¬ 
sidered amongst the “safe ” mixtures, be¬ 
cause even when there is no chemical action 
there is apt to be loss of condition, the mass 
becoming sticky or lumpy. The ingredients 
onn he stored separately, and carefully mixed 
bv turning over three times on a level floor, 
ail lumps being crushed. 

A mixture such as the above may, of 
course, be modified, though this generally 
necessitates breaking up the combination. 
For instance, if nitrate of soda is preferred 
to sulphate of ammonia, it must not be mixed 
with the other ingredients, because this would 
result in chemical action and waste; but it 
can be given separately ns a top-dressing 
after the crop is above ground, or immedi¬ 
ately after the other ingredients, if wanted 
at sowing time. On heavy ground it might 
1>3 desired to use basic sing instead of the 
superphosphate, in which case it should be 
given separately in the previous autumn. 
The same remark applies to kainit if used 
instead of sulphate of potash, though muriate 
of potash mav l>e substituted for the sulphate 
for spring application, and included in the 
mixture. 

A mixture very strongly recommended by 
Mr. H. H. Cousins consists of half an ounce 
of nitrate of potash (saltpetre), and half an 
ounce of phosphate of potash dissolved in a 
gallon of water, and used as a general stimu¬ 
lant for all plants. He describes it as an 
ideal liquid manure. It is too expensive for 
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use tm a larg; scale. but may l>e re coin Hi pu¬ 
tted to the exhibitor and enthusiast, particu¬ 
larly for pot plants. 

A. word of warning should be giveu here 
about “ unsafe” mixtures—those which re¬ 
sult in chemical action, entailing loss of some 
valuable ingredient, or in loss of condition. 
The following mixtures must be avoided : — 
Sulphate of ammonia, with lime or basic 
slag ; nitrate of soda, with superphosphate, 
dissolved bones, or dissolved guano; super¬ 
phosphate, or dissolved bones, with basic 
slag or lime; and potash manures, with 
superphosphate or dissolved bones (for more 
than a few hours). No harm, however, re¬ 
sults from any of these manures coming into 
contact, in the soil, so that one may be sown 
immediately after, and on top of. another. 

_E. M. B. 

TOMATOES IN POTS. 

I think it will bo conceded by the majority 
of cultivators that Tomatoes set and finish 
much better crops of fruit when their roots 
are somewhat restricted, either in pots, boxes, 
or quite narrow borders, specially prepared 
for the purpose. A loose, rich, rooting 6oil 


previously mentioned, a dash of soot or bone- 
rneal, and, should the loam be retentive, add 
a little broken lime or mortar rubble to en¬ 
sure a free passage of water, making the soil 
pretty firm with the potting-stick, and allow¬ 
ing a space of 2 inches for top-dressing as the 
roots appear on the surface. Rub out all 
side-growths, keep the bine secured to stake 
or trellis, which should be near the glass roof, 
and maintain a dry, buoyant air while the 
plants are in flower. The pollen should be 
distributed daily about noon with a soft brush 
or rabbit’s tail to assist fertilisation. As the 
pots become packed with roots, frequent sup¬ 
plies of water will be required twice, and 
sometimes thrice, during very bright weather, 
a stimulant afforded every other day or so, 
guano, or diluted cowshed drainings being 
hard to beat, for this crop. To hasten the 
ripening of the fruit, the plants should be 
stopped when 6 feet or so up the trellis, and 
part of any leaf may be cut away if obstruct¬ 
ing the sun from the fruit. Another sowing 
may lx; made in April, and again about mid¬ 
summer where convenience nllows Tomatoes 
to be grown in winter, anight temperature of 
50 dogs, to 55 dogs, meeting their require- 



I’art of a crop of Tomato Salterton Glory, growing in pots. 


favours rampant growth, whereas a sturdy, 
compact plant produces a flower-bunch at 
nearly every joint. For a spring and early I 
summer crop under glass, the present is a 
suitable time to sow the seed. A 5-inch pot 
of light, sandy soil will take ten seeds evenly 
distributed and lightly covered, which need a 
temperature of about 60 degs. to ensure the 
germination and future progress of the young 
plants. When the seedlings are through the j 
soil, raise the pot to within a foot of the 
glass roof, so that they do not become drawn 
and weakly, and before they crowd each other 
place each one in a 3-inch pot., using equal 
parts of loam and leaf-soil, potting rather 
deeply, and securing the plantlet to a neat 
stake. Return to the same position, and 
transfer the plants to pots 6 inches in 
diameter as soon as the roots can be seen at 
the bottom, using a similar soil, with the 
addition of a little fresh horse-droppings 
rubbed through the hands. The state of the 
roots will again regulate the time for re¬ 
potting. and for this final shift, pots 10 inches 
or 12 inches in diameter will he ample to 
grow the best crop, Hie compost 
principally of gnocfioarpT^a 1 
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ments, with the usual advance by day with 
sun-heat, of which too much cannot lie had 
for this plant. 

The white fly is the greatest pest to the 
Tomato-plant under glass, and the only way 
to keep it down is to fumigate the house 
each week, and should any of the fruit show 
signs of the "spot,” they should be imme¬ 
diately picked and burnt, as well as any de¬ 
caying foliage. 

As regards varieties for pots, Sunrise, 
Lister’s Prolific, Frogmore Selected, Winter 
Beauty, Conference, and Ladybird are ex¬ 
cellent for the purpose, not omitting the 
newer variety here illustrated, Salterton 
Glory, raised by Mr. George Curtis, florist 
and fruiterer, of Budleigh Salterton. It is a 
cross between Sutton’s Early Market and Sut¬ 
ton’s Best of All. The fruits are very smooth, 
of a nice colour, and of good flavour. Many 
of the fruits weigh 14^ oze., and many of the 
clusters carry twenty-five fruits of large size. 
At the time of my visit, early in July, the 
crop was beginning to ripen, and the thirty- 
one 10 inch pots in the span-house (unheated) 
yielded over three hundredweight of fruit. 
The plants were cropping quite close down * 


to the pot, and they were certainly the finest 
pot-grown Tomatoes that have come under 
my notice. 

Biclon , Devon. James Maynk. 


TREE LEAVES AND THEIR USES. 
The past season has been congenial in many 
respects to the welfare of forest trees in 
general, for seldom is it that they carry such 
a great wealth of foliage and retain it so late 
as they have done this autumn. Beautiful as 
was the picture presented by the trees when 
in their full summer drees, it was not in any 
way comparable with that which was exhibi¬ 
ted when the leaves changed colour and as¬ 
sumed the varied autumnal tints peculiar to 
each species and variety. Again, it. is not in 
ever\ r season that the colouring of the dying 
foliage is so rich as it has been this year, 
and rarely has the display so afforded been 
prolonged over such a long period. Wonder¬ 
ful have been the effects produced by the 
sun shining full upon groups of Oaks, 
Spauisli Chestnuts, Beech, Sycamore, Maple, 
and Elms in variety. All is, however, now 
at an end, as, with the exception of a few 
English Elms, the trees are bare. Where 
forest trees abound in the pleasure grounds 
the gardener will he glad this is so, as tne final 
clean up for the season can then be accom¬ 
plished. Leaves have a very untidy appear¬ 
ance, and, besides this, if they lie about on a 
lawn for any length of time, worms are soon 
busy at work drawing numbers of them down 
into their runs. If only for this reason 
they should be cleared away as quickly as 
may be convenient once they are finally down, 
and be stored away in some out-of-the-way, 
yet easily get-at-able, place for future use. A 
bountiful supply of tree-leaves is a valuable 
asset in a garden, as they can be utilised in 
so many ways, not the least of which is in 
affording leaf-mould for potting and other 
purposes, when they reach a certain stage of 
decay. The most common use to which they 
are put next to being stored for the purpose 
of providing leaf-mould is their employment 
for forming the bulk of the materials used in 
the making of hotbeds. They are nlso of the 
greatest service for the filling of the beds in 
Melon and Cucumber-houses, Pine-pits—in 
fact, any purpose where a genial bottom-heat 
is required. Time was when they were largely 
used in fruit-houses for early forcing, the 
vapour given off by a mass of them laid upon 
the border or floor of a vinery or Peach-house 
affording a gentle stimulus, and proving of 
the utmost service in the initial stages of forc¬ 
ing. When I commenced my gardening 
career the early stages of forcing were largely 
conducted by the aid of tree-leaves ; recourse 
was had to artificial heat only when neces 
sary, and no one could wish for better results 
than were then obtained. Leaves are also 
useful for covering the outside borders of 
vineries during the winter months, as they 
afford protection w ithout exciting the surface 
roots to make untimely growth. There are 
many other purposes for which leaves come in 
handy, but the above are the principal, and 
after they have done duty for whatever they 
were employed in the first instance, the de¬ 
cayed particles, whether derived from hot¬ 
beds or plunging-beds, are then available for 
sundry purposes in the kitchen and flower- 
gardens. _A. W . 

Hicks’ Cos Lettuce.- Tt would b_» difficult 
to name a better Cos Lettuce than this. It 
is one of those sorts that may be grown for 
all seasons. For market it is preferred to 
the Bath Brown Cos (a good old sort). Dur¬ 
ing the summer I saw a large breadth grow¬ 
ing on some highly-manured soil in a market 
garden. The seed was sown in the drills 
where to grow, and although the weather was 
hot and dry, this did not affect them, and I 
never have seen a finer crop. Some think 
this kind tender. It will stand an average 
winter. Many err in sowing in warm, shel¬ 
tered situations in autumn, os such plants 
make a lot of soft, growth, which soon falls a 
prey to frost. I am convinced far better 
results are obtained by choosing an exposed 
place. In mid-November I saw a fine batch 
of this I/cttpqe as large as at midsummer 
growing in one of the most exposed positions 

p 3 s i hie. — Doe set. LLINOIS AT 
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STEWING PEARS. 

Valuable information has been given in the 
pages of Gardening for years past on the 
merits or otherwise of our different Pears, 
especially dessert varieties, but the merits 
and general usefulness of the stewing varie¬ 
ties seem to have been ignored. To recom¬ 
mend the planting of a few of these in small 

G ardens may appear at first doubtful advice, 
ut it can easily be shown that in such a 
case they may prove equally as valuable, and 
certainly more serviceable, than some of the I 
best dessert varieties. With the latter, where , 
only a limited number of trees can be grown, 
a succession of ripe fruit can only lie had I 
over a. very brief period, and ill such cases 


surpass inferior and badly-ripened dessert 
varieties, but, what is more, invalids are 
allowed to partake of them freely when pro¬ 
bably all other fruit in a raw state is denied. 
This alone is sufficient to recommend the 
more general cultivation of stewing Pears. 
Another advantage is the fact that no proper 
fruit room is required in which to store the 
Pears, as they keep perfectly in boxes or 
hampers so long as they are cool and dry. 

PEAR NOUVEAU POITEAU. 

I am attached to this Pear for the curious 
reason that in years when there is a very 
small crop of Pears this is burdened with 
a heavy crop. It is a large, dark green, and 
very distinct Pear, and, what is better still, 
is of really good flavour when eaten in proper 


variety does better with me as a pyramid 
than in any other form, and, except in years 
of general failure, is the heaviest cropper I 
have. When fully ripe it is very sweet and 
juicy, and to the retail fruiterer it is valu¬ 
able', as the fruits from the came tree con¬ 
tinue to ripen in succession through October 
and November, and sometimes until Christ¬ 
mas.— GosroRT. 

THE MORELLO CHERRY AS A BUSH 
TREE. 

How seldom the Morello is met with in 
gardens growing in bush form ! This is rather 
surprising when its easy culture is taken into 
consideration. Apart from this, if so grown 
it would allow of valuable wall space usually 
devoted to growing the Morello Cherry being 
utilised for other fruits, such as Plums, both 



Pyramid of Tear Nouveau 1’oiU.au, the fruit enclosed in gauze bags. 


it is seldom that a proper fruit room is auul 
able where late varieties can be properly 
stored and ripened, with the result that when 
fruit is most acceptable, the small grower has 
to buy, or go without. Again, dessert varie¬ 
ties, unless well cultivated and close atten¬ 
tion given afterwards to gathering and storing, 
the fruit may prove most disappointing as 
regards flavour, and a Pear, like any other 
fruit, cannot, or should not, be appreciated 
for size and appearance alone. There are 
several advantages in the stewing Pears over 
dessert varieties, especially in small collec¬ 
tions. In the first place, stewing Pears are 
naturally hardier in constitution, and seldom 
fail to produce good crops when proper at¬ 
tention is afforded. From the same tree a 
success ion of fruit- mavj^e had during the 
w inter months, and \/uen these are| fipo- 
pcrlv cooked and se \^ct| ytJLy nJt| \pily 


state. To su\e if from the birds, it. w ill j 
be observed that the crop of this tree this 
year is covered with gauze bags, which ' 
effectively defeat our numerous little friends. 
This tree is in a fully exposed position in 
medium coolish loam, rather high, and 
without any kind of shelter, but mulched in 
summer. I notice that it is withdrawn from 
some catalogues of nurserymen, perhaps for 
good reason; but they seldom keep trees 
long enough to judge of their fertility. G. 


Beurrd Boso Pear.— This variety is not 
nearly 60 much grown, or so widely known, 
as it deserves, for with me it is one of the 
most prolific and regular croppers of all tire 
sorts I grow. In this part of the South 
Coast many varieties of Pears can bo grown 
to as great perfection on bush trees as they 
cap op walls in more inland places. This 


for kitchen and dessert use. The .Jefferson, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Kirke's. Pond's Seed 
ling, and several other varieties, succeed well 
on a north wall, and when so grown prove 
extremely useful where quantities of fruit 
are required late in the season. The Morello 
j when grown as a bush is best worked on the 
Mahaleb stock, as this promotes a dwarf 
habit of growth, and the trees may be planted 
9 feet apart. If planted by the side of a walk 
they should stand back 3 feet from the edge 
of the walk. The latter is the best site for 
the bush Morello, as it allows of the trees 
being netted over to preserve the fruit when 
ripe from bird attacks, and the washing of 
the trees, mulching of border, and other 
minor details can ulsp be,the better attended 
to. As is well known, the Morello prefers a. 
soil iii lined to be heavy, and the trees make 
the must robust growth ami bear the finest 
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fruifc when afforded soil of this description, 
so that, if not naturally present, the staple 
should have loam of a heavy description 
mixed with it if light and sandy. On the 
other hand, very heavy soil is better if lime 
rubble is worked in with it when trenching it 
preparatory to planting, but it should not be 
overdone. Unless the soil is of a poor de¬ 
scription, manure should be avoided, and 
then it should be thoroughly decayed and 
used sparingly, otherwise gross growth and 
gumming would ensue. A barrow-load or so 
of prepared soil would iu all eases be prefer¬ 
able to the use of manure. The proper way 
to make use of manure is as a surface mulch¬ 
ing after the trees have become established 
and begin to bear heavily, and they will then 
do with an annual dressing. It is astonish¬ 
ing how the roots find the manurial dressing 
and ramify in all directions, rendering the 
raking off of the remains of the mulch in 
the winter rather difficult to do without tear¬ 
ing the roots. 

In a dry season the trees appreciate atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering, and if this can 
conveniently be done finer fruit will be the 
result. Diluted house or farmyard sewage, 
although not a necessity, may be given with 
advantage. Little or no pruning is required 
beyond thinning the young wood when it has 
become at all crowded and removing dead 
branches. Stopping of the young shoots 
should be assiduously attended to during the 
summer months to prevent them from be¬ 
coming long, bare, and straggling, and this 
stopping tends in a great measure to pre¬ 
vent gumming and loss of branches which 
generally overtake trees that are allowed to 
grow without any restriction. Stopping or 
topping of the shoots is best done when the 
young growths have about six or seven fully- 
developed leaves. 

Other minor details in their culture, and 
which are the same as for wall trees, are 
keeping the trees free from insect attacks, 
especially black fly, and if the latter gains a 
footing, washing with an approved insecti¬ 
cide. If time and labour will allow', an occa¬ 
sional wash with the hose where water is laid 
on or by means of the garden engine, will 
help to keep them clean. As the washing of 
fruit trees during the winter months has now 
become recognised as an almost absolute 
necessity, the bush Morello should also re¬ 
ceive attention in this direction, and even if 
nothing but soap-suds is used two or three 
times while the trees are in a dormant con¬ 
dition, there will be little to fear from an 
insect attack the following spring. 

On bush trees the fruit will hang in per¬ 
fection until the end of October, or nearly as 
long as that grown on a wall, and in point of 
quality, size, colour of fruit, it is equal, while 
there is a considerable difference in favour of 
the bush tree in the cost of production. 


A MODEL FRENCH FRUIT FARM. 

In the year 1885 M. Jules Labitte, a retired 
farmer, reputed one of the most successful 
agriculturists of the Oise, conceived the 
idea of starting a fruit farm to combine 
pleasure and profit. Less difficult to man¬ 
age than a large farm, his intention was 
that it should be an object lesson to 
small cultivators in his Department, and at 
the same time serve as the kernel of a re¬ 
action against the downward tendency of 
land values in that part of France. Land 
planted with the cnoicer fruit-trees, and 
valued at £30 the acre from 1870 to 1880, 
had depreciated in value by more than a half 
in the short space of five years. The second 
condition is already realised ; the values of 
unoccupied land of good quality have, since 
M. Labitte commenced his experiment, been 
doubled, and even in some cases quadrupled. 

A plot of land of from five to six acres ex- 
lent was purchased, a site within the con¬ 
fines of the town of Clermont being chosen 
by M. Labitte for its nearness to his own 
dwelling. The exposure is a good one, be¬ 
ing on the southern slope of rising ground, 
and protected from the north. Since that 
time other separate plots have been added, 
bringing the total area under fruit cultiva¬ 
tion to now about seventeen or eighteen 
jure*. Th-> sohotfftPVruL for a lerenanent 
plantdtioiK. eonipQs ^l AJ f,m * 


the vacant spaces in* the meantime were to 
be planted for present production, so that 
the capital expended and interest on advances 
might not be wholly unproductive. Existing 
N. and E. walls w i ere taken advantage of for 
espaliers, and an additional N. wall, about 
400 feet long, was built for the same purpose. 
As the building of S. E. and \V. walls would 
have been both costly and useless, a Thorn 
hedge was planted to form in time an effec¬ 
tive fence nbout 5 feet high. 

Disposition of the ground and planta¬ 
tions. —At its widest part the orchard is 
cut in two by a Grass plot about 26 feet wide, 
edged by side walks ; this is to impart some¬ 
thing of the aspect of a pleasure garden, but 
principally to provide for the effective aera¬ 
tion of the fruit-trees as well as room for 
the passage of carts for the conveyance of 
manure, etc. The whole of the orchard is 
bordered by walks about 6 feet 6 inches wide, 
following the lines of the enclosure. The 
fruit-trees are planted in rows, forming 
with the Grass plots a square. The stan¬ 
dards were at first planted in straight lines 
N. to S., or, to be more exact, slightly N.W. 
to S.W., in rows abuut 33 feet apart, the 
same amount of space being allowed to each 
tree. In a fresh plantation, made in 1892, a 
space of 23 feet only was allowed between 
the rows, and the same amount of space w as 
left between the trees planted in “fives.’ In 
reducing the space to this extent M. Labitte 
was acting in accordance with the opinion of 
t'he best growers. The intervening spaces 
between the trees, at a distance in the first 
plantation of about 161 feet, and in the 
second of about 11.} feet, were occupied by » 
row of goblet-shaped Pear-trees, with, on 
each side, at a distance of about 6} feet, a 
row of pyramid Pear-trees, making in all 
three rows of low fruit-trees to each strip of 
soil. This arrangement was repeated in the 
other direction. In 1890 a row of Black Cur¬ 
rant bushes was planted between the stan¬ 
dard Apple-trees and the pyramid Pear-trees. 
As regards one, the right-hand square, a 
modification was made about this time with 
the insertion of a row of double contra- 
espaliers between the two rows of pyramid 
Pear-trees. In lieu of bare soil strips of 
turf were laid between the rows, the object 
of this being to make the task of looking 
after the trees easier in all weathers, and 
also to make a soft place for the fruit to fall 
on. After some modifications and alterations 
in point of detail the plantation was at 
length finally constituted as follows: — 

Bight-liana square: Standard Apple-trees, 
with rows of double contra espaliers and 
rows of pyramid Pears and Black Currant 
bushes. Left-hand square: Standard Apple- 
trees, with goblet Apple trees, pyramid 
Pear-trees, and Black Currant bushes. 
Square at end of orchard: Standard Apple- 
trees and Currant bushes only. Other 
contra-cspaliers were planted in various parts 
of the orchard outside the squares, and the 
walls of the orchard were planted with 
espaliers. 

Local varieties preferred. —It was the 
wish of the proprietor that the orchard 
should, in part at least, be formed of good 
local varieties, so that these might become 
better known. It is the custom in most 
orchards to plant only the classic varie¬ 
ties, eo to speak. These are, doubtless, ex¬ 
cellent, and certainly nrc appreciated by 
buyers, but they do not always answer. In 
the orchard we describe the standard Apple- 
trees are chosen from local varieties, and 
amongst, them one which enjoys a first-class 
reputation in the district. This is Peinetle 
ClermonloisCy so named in 1903 by the Pomo- 
logical Society of Paris. Before that it had 
been known by the name of Faussc He incite 
du Canada, ow ing to its affinity with Peineite 
du Canada, of which it possesses the good 
keeping qualities and the freshness and con¬ 
sistency of flesh. The tree is vigorous, and 
very productive. Fully grown at from 
twenty to twenty-five years, it is capable of 
producing annually some 4 cwt. of fruit— 
that is, if planted in a free or even Slightly 
clay soil, with deep and almost moist sub¬ 
soil. In a drier soil it does not retain its 
vigorous qualities. Jleinette Jules Labitte , 
known formerly as JJuret-Cana.da, is an 


equally excellent local variety, keeping even 
better than the first-named,’ and very vigor¬ 
ous, but less productive, especially in soils 
of which the subsoil is compact and moist. 
Other local varieties are, in small numbers, 
Gros Chdtaignier, Cateau d'Ognon (or 
Potnme salee), Cateau (or Pomme Durtt). 
Among the non-local market varieties are 
Peinette dc Caux, Jleinette Parmaitier, and 
6ome others for experiment, and among 
them JJlenheim Orange. The initial planta¬ 
tion included Jleinette du Canada , but its 
failure to bear as a standard caused its 
abandonment. M. Labitte for regrafting bis 
trees uses Peinette Clermontoise. The goblet¬ 
shaped Apple-trees (grafted on the JJoucin) 
are mostly the varieties Jleinette de Caux, 
Jleinette du Canada , and Calville blanc. 
Some of the last, lacking in fertility, were re¬ 
grafted. The pyramid and contra-espalier 
Pears, grafted on the Quince, were chosen 
from good market varieties: William's, 
Louise Bonne, Dtickcsse, Tieinrd Did, 
Doyenne du Cornice , Charles Ernest, Jieurre 
Clairgeau. lc Lccticr, Passe - Crassane, 
Doyenne d' Alcn<;un, Doyenne Goubault, Jier- 
gamotte Espcren, Colmar d'Arenbcrg, and 
other varieties. 

The walls were planted chiefly with Doyenne 
d'hiver and Passe Crassane, aud Peaches 
grafted on the Plum. Calville blanc , grafted 
on the Doucin , was also formed into cordon 
and lozenge-shaped trees. Lastly, some stan¬ 
dard Pear-trees of the following varieties 
were planted: Louise Bonne, Beurrc d’Aman- 
lis, Bergamotte Esperen, Beurri Hardy, Cure. 
The number of fruit-trees planted, not count¬ 
ing the Currant bushes, amounts to 2,500. 

The preparation of the soil.— The site 
of the orchard had been previously occupied 
by cereal and leguminous crops, and the first 
fruit-trees w ; ere planted in November, 1885. 
on half the surface, and the preparation of 
other half w'as not completed until the follow¬ 
ing autumn. After ploughing over the sur¬ 
face, holes were dug for the various sorts of 
trees. The holes for the standards were 
3 feet 3 inches broad by some 20 inches deep ; 
those for the pyramids and goblets 2 feet 
broad by 16 inches deep. The rather weak 
growth of the standards some years after 
gave rise to the suspicion that this was in¬ 
sufficient, and accordingly the ground was 
dug again to a breadth of 13 feet and depth 
20 incites (owing to the clayey nature of the 
soil) round each tree, and from that time 
onwards the trees showed a vigorous growth. 
As the soil was deficient in lime, annual 
additions of this w'ere made, as well as of 
plaster, to bring it up to the required fer¬ 
tility. Generally speaking, - clayey soils, 
especially if the subsoil is clayey, arc cold, 
moist, and little adapted to fruit culture, 
especially stone fruit. In this case, however, 
an added proportion of sand has been suf¬ 
ficient to allow' of the culture of Peach-trees 
and to enable the Apple-trees to develop to 
a remarkable degree. 

It is inevitable in a soil of this nature that 
there will be cracking in times of drought, 
and it is a state of things which is very pre¬ 
judicial to the welfare of trees. This neces¬ 
sitates two or three hoeings iu fine weather 
in order to prevent capillary action. By this 
means the soil is kept cool. Each year a 
quarter of the surface is dressed with a com¬ 
post formed of weeds and grasses, extremi¬ 
ties of shoots, obtained by pinching, ashes of 
bark, branches, etc., mixed with lime. Of 
the other portions a surface dressing of 
stable manure (preferably peat-moss litter), 
night soil, superphosphates, kainit, and dried 
blood is alternately spread, about 4cwt. to 
the acre, a rotation which allows of a differ¬ 
ent dressing being given annually to each of 
the four divisions of the orchard. Additions 
of sulphate of iron are made, more especially 
for such trees as show a tendency to become 
6icklv, in the proportion of about 4 cwt. 
to the acre. These dressings are applied 
after the fruit is gathered and loaves have 
fallen, or during the winter, and dug in with 
a flat four-pronged fork. 

Disbudding and pinching are done in 
summer in the onse of all nailed-up or low- 
trees, and completed 1 by the usual winter 
pruning and nailing up. The formation 
of tin standard trees i- undertaken at 
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and from the second year of the planta¬ 
tion, the centre being gently hollowed 
out to ensure the aeration of the whole of 
the branches. In each year the useless 
branches are cut out. The trees are, there¬ 
fore, splendidly trained, and at a distance 
they give one the idea of being Orange-trees 
of very large size. The Pear-trees were 
pruned at the time of planting. The pyra¬ 
mids are trained in tiers of five branches, 
separated by spaces of 16 inches to 17 inches, 
which facilitates the access of light. The 
espaliers and contra-espalicrs are U-shaped, 
or in vertically branching palmettes of ferur, 
six, and eight branches. 

The proprietor’s aim is to produce good- 
looking trees as well as good fruit, and, 
therefore, he takes every precaution to give 
effect to that end by thinning, using bags 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM AURATUM AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Despite the fact that the Golden-rayed 
Lily of Japan (Lilium auratum) is one 
of the most difficult of all Lilies to per¬ 
manently establish in British gardens, the 
amateur and professional gardener alike ap¬ 
pear to-day as eager as of yore in their de¬ 
sire to grow it successfully. This is not to 
be wondered at, for it is the grandest of all 
hardy Lilies, and surpassed only in its 
beauty and noble bearing by its own well- 
marked varieties. This is, undoubtedly, the 
fact, and no other species of Lily can ap¬ 
proach it in form, distinctiveness, or beauty. 
For thirty years or more, this Lily, first in¬ 


Lilium auratum macranthuin. 


for protecting the fruit in the case of the 
low trees. The picking, the storing, and the 
selling are all carried out in the most careful 
manner.— La Tie d la Campaync. 

Strawberries, protecting.—I have some very 
early Strawberry-gardens in this district. During the 
last season I had all my early blossom cut badly by 
the frost. Could you advise me if netting, such as is 
used to keep off birds, would be sufficient to keep oil 
such frost as we may get in May? I have thought 
that it might do so if suspended a little above the 
plants.—J. W. M. 

%* This week's number completes Vol. XXX., 
(he new volume commencing with the issue dated 
January 2, 1909. The binding covers [price 
la. Qd. each , post free la. 9 d ) and Index (post 
free 3 d ) will be ready in jarfrw weeks anek may 
be had of all newsagt nfs, 


troduced to this country from Japan in 1862, 
has been imported in almost overwhelming 
numbers—practically by the shipload—and 
yet to-day permanent flowering groups of it 
are as rare as ever. Experiments have 
been undertaken with a view to try and 
satisfy its requirements. The Dutch, who 
cultivate so many Lilies with success, ap¬ 
pear unable to grapple with it to any appre¬ 
ciable extent, and it remains to-day a very 
capricious kind. Had but a thousandth part 
of the vast total that has reached our shores 
and been planted in our gardens remained, 
our shrubberies and borders everywhere 
would have had one treasure the more in 
July and August each year, whose presence 
would have been indicated by its fragrance 
| even if not seen. Year by year the bulbs are 
I purchased in their thousands and tens of 


thousands, and there are not wanting those 
who from time to time profess to have found 
out the secret of growing them. It would 
not do to inquire what had become of these 
same bulbs before twelve months had passed 
away. Sad as are the facts, I am strongly 
of opinion there will be no change for the 
better until the bulbs are forwarded to this 
country with their roots more or less intact. 
As now sent to this country, every vestige of 
root-fibre, old and new, is cut away prior to 
the packing of the bulbs for transit, and the 
bulbs arrive here—in part, at least—fresh- 
looking and firm, just so many ounces of de¬ 
ception that, placed in the soil, may pre¬ 
sently develop to the utmost the germs of 
the decay they contain. When Mr. E. H. 
Wilson came home from China, after one of 
his trips for the Messrs. Veitch, I plied him 
with questions concerning Lilium auratum. 
He said it was very rare as a wilding in 
China, merely a scattered plnnt here and 
there, always growing in the poorest of soils, 
very stony too, the plant not more than 
2 feet high, and rarely carrying more than 
two flowers each. I further inquired of the 
same traveller concerning the fine lot of 
Lilium Browni leucanthum he brought home 
with him, and he very kindly gave me parti¬ 
culars of the time the bulbs were out of the 
soil, with the additional information that 
the root-fibres were studiously retained, and 
not severed from the bulb. “Of course,” he 
added, “the bulbs and roots were much 
shrivelled, but they soon got over that when 
once again in mother earth.” If wo could 
get Lilium auratum into this country with its 
root-fibres intact and the bulb somewhat 
shrivelled, the chances of permanently estab¬ 
lishing the plant in British gardens would he 
increased a thousandfold. The aim at the 
present time, and in the past, has been to 
give British gardeners a fresh and solid-look¬ 
ing bulb, whose exporters were not content 
with cutting away its roots—the natural 
means for supplying life to the bulb—but by 
enclosing the bulb in tempered clay create 
the best possible conditions for that disease 
and decay which are too well known to those 
who unpack them first hand. It is not con¬ 
ceivable that a Lily which can be grown by 
the acre in open fields in Japan, as we in 
England would cultivate the Potato, should 
present insurmountable difficulties here, 
given the same opportunities. We all know 
what would happen to a Daffodil or other 
bulb similarly treated—or maltreated—and 
that is what happens to the Lily. It is all 
the more unfortunate because of the hardi¬ 
ness and showy character, and the losses 
must remain until a revolution in the method 
of packing and preparing takes places. 

The varieties of L. auratum are not 
numerous, save the type, which varies con¬ 
siderably in the markings on the petals. 
Perhaps the noblest of the set is the variety 
now illustrated, 

L. A. MACRANTHUM, also known as L. a. 
platyphyllum. No words can adequately de¬ 
scribe the beauty of this handsome form 
when in flower, and the massive foliage and 
stems appeal to one as much as the great 
size and richly-coloured or spotted blossoms, 
which reach 10 inches to 12 inches across, 
i No picture, unless of life size, and coloured, 
I could well portray the grandeur of this 
Lily, and even this must fall short of the 
growing plant itself. A superb form of this 
Lily, L. a. m. (Shirley variety), received a 
first-class certificate at Holland Park some 
few years ago. At that time it was regarded 
as fully acclimatised, but as it has not since 
I appeared it is, probably, to-day in a state of 
rapid decline, or even lost to cultivation. 
There is a white variety of this, known os 

L. a. M. VIRGIN ale, a chaste and beautiful 
I form, with very few yellow spots, and a 
broad, golden band on each of its petals. 

L. a. RUBRO-VITTATUM, the red-banded Lily 
of this group, and the unspotted yellow- 
banded, L. a. Wittci, are other fine forms in 
a unique group of hardy Lilies. All the forms 
are worthy of cultivation, and they are v\oiih 
trying continuously, in the hope of establish- 
1 ing a few of the many. So far as the 

Culture of this Lily is concerned, it is not 
really fastidious, and succeeds as well in 
sandy loam as in peat. A point of import¬ 
ance with -Hie newly import'd bulbs is deep 
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planting—not less than 6 inches—and in this 
wav encourage that full complement of 
atem-roots that appear immediately above 
the bulb. It is also important, too, that com¬ 
parative dryness be secured to the bulbs for 
some time after planting, whether grown in 
the open or in pots. Ground shade, pro¬ 
cured by dwarf shrubs, should be aimed at in 
the open, but care should be taken to supply 
root moisture where this is likely to be de¬ 
ficient in such circumstances as these. With 
respect to this Lily, one would like to tsee 
enthusiastic amateurs in tins country en¬ 
deavouring to raise young plants from scales 
and seeds, and either of these is calculated 
to produce the most satisfactory results in 
the long run. E. If.' Jenkins. 


COLCHICUMS. 


Some of the newer Colehicums are extremely 
handsome, and, with the autumn Crocuses, 
are among the most valuable of our bulbous 
plants that brighten the concluding months 
of the year with their blossoms. The com¬ 
mon Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale), 
which bears single, narrow-petalled flowers 
of a purplish-pink shade, looks well when 
growing in great colonies on the Grass, as, 
indeed, do all the members of this family; 
but it cannot for a moment be compared for 
effectiveness to some of the newer introduc¬ 
tions. However, many of these are too 
scarce for planting except on tilled ground. 
Since the blossoms arc produced in the 
autumn and the leaves do not appear until 
Iho succeeding spring, the flowers have only 
the bare earth for their setting, which, by 
fcorne, is thought to detract considerably from 
their appearance. If this is objected to, it 
is, however, easy enough to surface the 
ground with some dwarf-growing plant. A 
very close grower such as Arenaria balearica 
should not Ik; selected, as this will prove very 
harmful to the Colehicums. A few years ago 
1 had several tine colonies of the best of the 
Colehicums growing in the bare soil, and, 
thinking that their appearance would be im¬ 
proved if they were provided with a green 
carpet. I planted Arenaria balearica above 
them, lifting large patches, and fitting these 
closely together above the groups, so that 
they were entirely covered with an unbroken 
sheet of green. This operation was taken in 
hand immediately the flowers died down in 
the autumn. No particular attention was 
paid to the Colehicums until the summer, 
when it was seen that no foliage was coining 
up through the Arenaria, but that a few 
leaves had been produced round the edges of 
the green covering. The conclusion arrived 
at was that tlie close growth of the Arenaria 
prevented the air from reaching the soil, and 
that it was owing to this cause that the Col- 
chicums had failed to push up foliage 
through the green mat. The Arenaria was at 
once removed, but the only flowers produced 
in the autumn were a few where the leaves 
had been, around the edge of the Arenaria, 
in place of the many dozens of great blos¬ 
soms that generally brightened the spot in 
Hie autumn months. Since then I have 
always used a lo«*se growing nlant for a car¬ 
pet. The following are handsome species : 

Colchicum Bornmtjllerj, introduced 
from the Orient in 1892. This is usually the 
first of the race to flower, generally coming 
into bloom during the first week of Septem¬ 
ber. In colour it is a very pale lilac-pink, 
with a broad white centre. It is 10 inches in 
height, and the petals are 3$ inches in length 
and 1$ inches in breadth. 

C. JSiBTHORPi, a pretty flower, is, us a rule, 
a day or two later than the last-named. It 
is rose-pink in colour, tesselated with darker 
veinings; height 9 inches, length of petals 
inches, breadth 1 inch. 


(' HPECIOSUM usually comes into flower the 
•second week of September. In colour it is 
rose-purple; height 9 inches, length of petal 
3 inches, breadth 1 inch. There is n white 
variety of C. specicsum, which is very beauti¬ 
ful, and is now offered at 7s. 6(1. " C. epe- 
eiosum maximum is certainly the queen of 
the Colehicums. It is supposed to be a 
variety of C. speciosum, but, as its foliage 
does not appear uW},e the ground until that 
• if C. speciosum /is fy” ’ ... 

j > r«•C'ibliv a;di 
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a fortnight later in blooming. Its flowers 
resemble a port-wine-glass in shape, being 
fully 3 inches across at the top, while those 
of the type arc more like a sherry-glass in 
contour, and less spreading. In colour it is 
a rich rose-purple, with a well-defined white 
base to the cup. It is 9 inches in height, 
length of petal 3 inches, breadth nearly 
2 inches. The petals are of great con¬ 
sistency, and tlie flowers retain their beauty 
for a considerable period, often until th*e 
middle of October. The widespread, cupped 
blossoms have the appearance of Tulips, and 
are excellent for indoor decoration. It is a 
rare plant, and I only know one nurseryman 
who catalogues it. 

C. AUTUMNALE ALBUM PLENUM.— Height 
6 inches, colour pure white, flowers very 
double, about 5 inches across, petals long 
and strap-shaped, £ inch in breadth. Though 
it is a comparatively old plant, it is still 
somewhat expensive, being generally cata¬ 
logued at about 6s. 

Colchicum bulbs produce numerous flowers, 
so that a group of two or three dozen plants 
will often bear 100 or more blossoms. Col- 
ehicums, as a rule, prefer a sound and rather 
heavy loam, with a fair amount of moisture, 
but they are not at all fastidious, and will 
generally thrive in any ordinary border or 
in the Grass. They should bo planted as 
soon as the flowers die down, and bulbs 
should be secured as early as possible from 
the dealers. Six inches below the surface is 
a good depth at which to plant them. 

S. W. 1‘ITZHERBERT. 


NOTES AND UEPL1ES. 

Treatment of border. —Kindly tell me how to 

treat ;i south border, about a feet wide, on top of a 
bank 2 feet high faced with stone? It has at present 
a row of small Scots Fir and Laurels. The Laurels I 
propose to dig out and throw away, except where 
they are close to u Fir-tree, a* I do not suppose any¬ 
thing will grow under the trees, which are from 
15 feet to 20 feet high. The wall behiud is built of 
irregularly-shaped stones, arranged to form a smooth 
face, but the top hits already given harbour to Wall¬ 
flowers and Snapdragons. The whole garden slopes 
steeply towards the east.—LtES. 

[The border shown seems a very tempting 
one to make a choice mixed border, but you 
must take away the Laurels and Firs, which 
would be out of place and spoil all in such 
a border. Plant your wall with the finer 
climbing Roses, such as Bouquet d’Or, Gloire 
de Dijon, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, the old 
climbing crimson China, or any Rcses you 
fancy in that way. Then the border will be 
ready for planting either with dwarf 
Roses (no standards), choicer perennials, 
or groups of such things as Lavender, Rose¬ 
mary, Japan Anemone, Lily, and Tritoma. 
The rest of the garden seems right so far as 
we can judge, on paper, which we never can, 
because the surroundings—often the most 
important thing are usually left out.] 

Eomneya Coulteri, treatment of.— I have a 
flue, strong plant of Romneya Coulteri. It flowered 
well last year, but there has not been even a bud on 
it this year. It has grown very much, and looks 
quite healthy. What can I do with it? I have been 
told to cut it down for the winter, but do not feci 
sure that this would be right. -M. C. 1L H.. Hath. 

LThcre is no school like the school of ex¬ 
perience for such a plant a-s this, which does 
not behave in a uniform manner in all dis¬ 
tricts alike. Warmth such as that afforded 
by a south wall or greenhouse wall is best. 
Wher 2 strong basal shoots are produced 
these should be retained, inasmuch ns they 
give the earliest flowers. All other shoots 
should be cut away. In gardens favourable 
to the development of the plant, and where 
the flowering is a certainty in ordinary sea¬ 
sons, we should unhesitatingly cut it down 
each year to nearly the ground-level prefer¬ 
ably in March, when severe frosts are past, 
retaining two or three of the strongest rods 
for early flowering. For your district, a good 
light mulch, and leaving the plant alone till 
March, w ill be best; then treat as above. 
Not a few err in half-pruning—that is, shor¬ 
tening back the growths and creating a 
thicket of useless shoots that never flower. 
The finest flowers are produced on the strong 
grow ths that come direct from the base of the 
tuft. Cutting clown for tidiness’ sake is a 
mistake in a district like yours, though near 
the sea-coast it may be done with impunity.] 

Slusrs destroying seedlings. — I would very! 
nun'll like to know whether, in sowim* seed.i in pmis 
/'-! -iinin .'; planting, flu-re .is any prolrcl ion--suclj 


as any form of top-dr©t*ing, etc.—that can be givtn 
against the inroads of alugs or wood lice? 1 bowed 
two pans of Campanula pyramid a I Is in September. 
The seedlings came up beautifully, but they have 
been entirely eaten off. The pans stood 011 a shelf in 
the greenhouse, and my gardener says he thinks 
slugs or woodlicc must be the cause.—B. 1!. 

[If the slugs are really responsible for the 
mischief, there should be ample evidence of 
their trails either on the shelf or the soil 
over which they pass. It is, however, very 
unusual for these or woodlice to infest a 
greenhouse shelf, where so little cover exists 
for them. Woodlice are great destroyers of 
seedling plants, and, if allowed, will quickly 
clear off the entire batch. Slugs, on the 
other hand, do their work less completely, 
and leave portions of the young plants be¬ 
hind. In either case, a little watchfulness 
would quickly put the pests out of action, 
and as a safeguard in future stand the seed- 
pans on pots placed in deep 6aucers of water, 
which will keep them safe from such attacks. 
At the same time, there is 110 reason why 
your plauts in the greenhouse should become 
a prey to such things when a little persever¬ 
ance would keep them in cheek. Where these 
pests abound, traps should be laid for them. 
Both slugs and woodlice will secrete them 
selves under boards or slates, and occasional 
nightly visits may rid you of large numbers.J 
Flowers out of season.— What a wonder¬ 
ful autumn this has been! Fmv can remem¬ 
ber such a dry and mild November, and sel¬ 
dom can we count so many varieties of 
flowering subjects out-of-doors as at present. 
Near Exmouth can bo seen the ordinary 
Laburnum in full bloom as iu early spring, 
as well as Daphne indica rubra, the latter 
growing against the front of a villa facing 
south. I 11 the gardens here can be seen 
Roses, Wallflowers, Daisies, Pansies, 
Anemones, Iris, Eupatorium, Marguerite*. 
Pelargoniums, Mesembryantliemum, Spirant 
arguta, Jasminum primulinum, Lapageria 
rosea, Genista fragrans, Rhododendrons, 
Choisya ternata, Jasminum nudiflorum, and 
many others. I am afraid this winter-flower¬ 
ing will interfere with the spring display of 
many of the shrubs. Nevertheless, such a 
wealth of blossom so near Christmas is very 
welcome now the many deciduous trees are 
denuded of their richly coloured leaves, 
which have been lovely this autumn.-J. 
Mayne, Bicton, Devon. 

The Scorpion Iris (Iris alata).—This is the 
first of the bulbous Irises to flower in the 
open. This year the plants bloomed finely in 
October. It was first introduced from Algiers 
about one hundred years ago. In the type the 
flow'era are lilac-blue, and are each about 
4 inches in diameter, with falls one inch to 
inches across, with white peneillings on 
either side of the yellow crest. The species, 
however, varies considerably, and there are 
many named varieties. One of its chief faults 
is its often persistent refusal to flower in Eng¬ 
lish gardens after the first season, though 
remaining healthy, and throwing up its 
strong, Leek-like foliage vigorously year after 
year. A Cornish friend says that the only 
way to assure annual blooming is to purchase 
fresh bulbs every year, and to throw them 
away after they have flowered, but this is a 
practice that few would care to adopt. The 
best chance of flowering it continuously is to 
plant it. in a raised border in front of a wall 
facing due south, in a compost of 6andy loam 
and peat.— S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Clematis Jackmani.-Tlie great advantage from 
pruning annually in the autumn the ClematiKe* be¬ 
longing to the Jackmnni section, can only In* realised 
by those who grow them, and who, perhaps, having 
at one time let the plants grow much their own way. 
resulting in poor flowers, have practised cutting the 
plants down to within n foot of the ground, result¬ 
ing in strong, vigorous 6hoots, covered with foliage 
from the base and carrying many fine blossoms. 
These arc some of the advantages to be gained by 
cutting back these creepers every year. It may 
seem rough treatment to cut away all flowering 
shoots, hut it will result in stronger growth nnothe' 
year and better bloom, particularly if the plants are 
well mulched with manure.—L eahlrst. 

Cobsea scaudens in bloom in the open.—I 
have, Dec. 11. a Cobica scundens in bloom on the 
south side of mv house, 840 feet above sea level.—T. 
Martin, Temple Cloud, N. Somertct , December 10th, 
iocs. _ 


The Bose of Jericho.— In Gardening, Novem¬ 
ber 28th, 1008 , J see a reply to “ Wm, Lansom,” In 
reference to Rose of Jericho. If bv this is meant the 
plant which uiii iirls in water and reytiTls and dries on 
iVfiv.ViH- indefinitely. 1 may ! l.aU- A-.li it Mr 
-,.h 1:1 l.mi.j'* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GROUP OF BUSH MEADOW SWEETS. 
These are too well known to need any praise 
from us, but the position in which they grow 
may be interesting. Planted about twenty 
years ago on a rough bank so steep that any 
close gardening is impossible on it, they have 
bloomed well every year. We do not say 
that they might not be a little better if they 
had been pruned, but the picture will prove 
that pruning is not necessary in many cases. 
They prune themselves, in fact, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to let them alone. How 
many years they will bloom in that position 
we cannot say. The group consists of the beau¬ 
tiful S. aricefolia and the fine S. Lindleyana. 
For perfect bloom in the case of the latter, a 
warmer soil is desirable, as we do not get the 


height being 1- feet. The plants are now 
laden Avith their tiny cream blossoms of Haw¬ 
thorn scent.— J. Mayne, Bicton , Devon. 


NEW TREES AND SHRUBS OF 1908. 
During the past year considerably fewer 
trees and shrubs have been certificated by 
the Royal Horticultural Society than was the 
case in 1907. In both years the different 
introductions from Western China have 
occupied a prominent position, and, as far 
as I can learn, we are likely to have many 
more from the same source. The list for 
1908 is as below : — 

Com aria japonic*.- There arc not many 
species of Coriaria, yet they are distributed 
over a considerable portion of the temperate 
regions of the globe. That above mentioned 
is, as implied by its specific name, a native 
of Japan. It forms a somewhat low-spread- 


Eriua ClNEKEA PVOMJSA. —Though there 
are not many species of hardy Heaths, they 
maintain a display of flowers throughout the 
greater part of the year. From about mid¬ 
summer onwards the Grey Heath (Erica 
cinerea) is at its best. In this the flowers 
of the different varieties vary from white to 
deep red. The variety pygmrea, which was 
given an award of merit on June 23rd, is, 
apart from its dwarf stature, remarkable for 
its brilliant crimson blossoms. 

Ilex Pernyi.—A pretty little evergreen, 
which was given a first-class certificate on 
September 1st. It is one of Messrs. Veitch’s 
many introductions from China, although it 
was before then known to botanists. This 
Holly is of slow growth, and forms a dense, 
compact plant, very thickly furnished with 
spiny leaves, which are each from 1 inch to 
lj inches in length. The fruits, which I have 



Tart of a group of the Shrubby Meadow Sweets (Spiraea arise folia and S. Lindleyana). 


great wreaths of flower in a heavy soil. The j 
new S. Atkiusoui might well form part of such I 
a group, as in a warm soil it is almost as 
fine as the old 8. Lindleyana. 

Colletia cruclata.— This Chilian shrub, 
probably more curious than pretty, is not 
often seen in our gardens. According to 
Johnson’s dictionary, the C'oUetias are stove 
plants, but the two or three varieties are J 
quite hardy in Devon, as that well-informed 
writer, “ S. W. F.,'* states on page 579. 
Evidently there was much to do about no¬ 
thing when the then gardener here, James 
Barnes, raised seedlings of C. cruciata, 
which, in a young state, were named Bic- 
toniensis. There is a group of five plants in 
the arboretum here, which, I take it, consists I 
of the original seedlina/T^rimv enmt 1 square 
of some030 ft'bt in iWl^nge | 


ing shrub, the flowers of which arc of no 
ornamental value. They are, however, suc¬ 
ceeded by berry-like fruits, which, ns they 
ripen, assume a pleasing coral red tint. In 
this condition they remain some time, ulti¬ 
mately changing to a deep purple hue. 
Award of merit July 21st. 

Deutzia Wilsoni. A life-like illustration 
of this new Deutzia was given in Gardening 
Illustrated for August 29th, 1908. Its ex¬ 
treme freedom of flowering is there well 
shown. This Deutzia is named in honour of 
Mr. E. II. Wilson, who introduced it when 
travelling for Messrs. Veitch in Central and 
Western China. It has proved to be quite 
hardy at Coombe Wood, from whence the 
specimens were sent, to which an award of 
merit was given oil June 9th. Apart from its 
value as an outdoor shrub, it is very probable 
that, this Deutzia will prove to be v?r\ useful 
as a shrub for forcing. 


not yet seen, are said to be very much like 
those of the common Holly. 

Philadklphus Lemoinei Rosace. It. is 
now about twenty years since Philadelphia 
Lemoinei was put into commerce. This was 
obtained by the inter-crossing of the Euro¬ 
pean Mock Orange (Philadelphia coronarius) 
with the pretty little P. microphyllus, which 
at that time had not long been introduced 
from Colorado. The progeny (P. Lemoinei) 
is a delightful shrub, and soon became a 
general favourite. Among other features is 
the pleasing fragrance of the flowers, a char¬ 
acter inherited from its North American 
parent. Since this variety was sent out, M. 
Lemoine has raised a great many others, 
some of which are now as popular as P. 
Lemoinei itself]. The jv&riety Rosace, which 
was given jin award of merit on June 9th. was 
first distributed in ttid Laj-itumli of- 1901. 
The flpypjp are large, pure whi-t^ : and in 
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shape they suggest a small Rose, hence the 
varietal name. 

Popclus LASiocARr.4.—This new Poplar is 
a native of China, and when shown by 
Messrs. Veitch on September 15th, at which 
time a first-class certificate was awarded it, 
many considered it likely to prove a really 
good tree. Its main feature is the very largj 
size of its broadly cordate leaves, winch are 
each a foot long by 10 inches or so in width. 
The footstalk and prominent veins are red, 
while the rest of the leaf is deep green. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) occidentals 
uraciosum. —This variety bears a profusion 
of white flowers, with yellow markings in the 
two upper segments. The buds have just a 
suspicion of pink. It is a very beautiful 
plant, and was given an award of merit at 
the Temple Show. 

RHODOTHAMNUS K AMT8CHATICUS (also 
known as Rhododendron Kamtschaticum).— 
■This is a hardy procumbent alpine shrub, 
native of North-eastern Asia and North 
America. It was introduced us long ago as 
1802, but is still decidedly uncommon in gar¬ 
dens. The oval-shaped leaves are each about 
an inch long, while the flowers are \\ inches 
or so in diameter, and of a bright purplish- 
red colour. It is deciduous, and was given 
an award of merit on June 9th. 

Viburnum Carlesi.— On April 14th an 
award of merit was given to this new 
Viburnum, atid on June 13th an excellent 
illustration of it appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated. It is a native of Corea, and, 
though known previously, was first distri¬ 
buted by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in the 
autumn of 1905. This Viburnum is decidu¬ 
ous, and the more or less pubescent leaves 
suggest those of Viburnum Lantana. The 
flowers, borue in rounded heads, are some¬ 
what like those of the Laurestinus, but are 
individually larger and more of a wax-like 
texture. They are, iu the bud state, of a 
reddish hue, but on expansion this coloured 
reverse is hidden, and the flowers arc then 
pure white and pleasantly fragrant. This 
Viburnum is quite hardy, and early in May 
it was flowering beautifully at Kew, though 
just previouslv the weather had been very 
cold. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shelter in garden.—I have recently built a new- 
house, and am now trying to make u garden. I have 
made on herbaceous border, of which I enclose a 
rough diagram, and my difficulty is to know what 
background to make to it. All the ground at the 
back—from A to B—is rough Grass, which grows into 
hay, so that the border would never look well. I 
was thinking of putting up a wooden trellis fence; 
but find that is too expensive. 1 thought of a 
Beech-hedge, but that would be slow, and when well 
up would shelter the border too much from the sun. 

1 may say that this place is very exposed to the 
wind, ns 1 only put in shrubs last spring. If you 
can advise me as to what would be the quickest, 
cheapest, and, at the same time, the most elective 
plan to adopt, I should be very much obliged.— 
Inquirer. 

[Without knowing the site it is difficult to 
say, because the surroundings so often help 
one. But you must have shelter and a back¬ 
ground, and in your conditions we should 
say the best thing would be a little belt of 
conifers, such as the Monterey Cypress and 
Lawson’s Cypress, the Corsican Pine, and 
Evergreen dak. We presume you are not very 
far from the sea, which in Ireland encourages 
the growth of evergreens. If so, your best 
friend will be the Evergreen Oak.] 

Portugal Laurels dying. — I should be much 
obliged if you can tell me the cause of the death of 
some Portugal Laurels, which art- affected by a sort of 
fungus, a small piece of which I enclose for your in¬ 
spection. They are planted on a steep bank facing 
eoutlcwest. The toii is stiff loam, aud, generally 
speaking, the Portugal Laurels do remarkably well 
with me and attain a great size. Within the last 
year, however, one. in a very prominent place, gradu¬ 
ally faded and died away, and a bush adjoining is 
also beginning to look unhealthy. I shall be thank¬ 
ful to know if anything can bo done to save the one 
affected before it get-s too late, as this is also in a 
very prominent place and i<$ making a valuable shrub 
for shelter'/—E. M. Pratt. 

[The fungus attacking your Portugal 
Laurels is Stcrcum rugosuin,' one of those 
fungi commonly known as wound parasites. 
Their spores only gain access to the wood of 
the stems through some wound in the 
bark. When the spores germinate, the 
spawn grows very ranid^v in the tissues of the 
plan!, choking up ^he ertk 


the deatli of their host, which may have been 
infested for some months or years before it 
shows any sign of ill-health. The part show¬ 
ing on the bark is that which bears the spores. 
When once a plant is badly infected there 
is little chance of saving it. The affected 
branches should be immediately removed and 
burnt, and if by good luck the part cut off 
contains all the fungus that was in the bush 
the latter will be saved unless re-infected. 
You should at once go carefully over the re¬ 
maining bushes and take out any branches, 
etc., which seem unhealthy or have any signs 
of the fungus on them. From the manner of 
growth of the fungus it is obvious that spray¬ 
ing the bushes would not be of the slightest 
use in killing the fungus in them, but spray¬ 
ing the healthy bushes with some fungicide 
at the time the spores are floating about in 
the air would kill those which settled upon 
them. I cannot tell you when that is, and I 
should doubt if it' were worth doing.— 
G. S. S.] 

The Snowberry (Sytnphoricarpus racemooUb).— 
This is so indifferent to soil and situation that it is 
usually crammed into some out-of-the-way place in 
the shrubbery-border, ruther than treated in such h 
way that it can be seen to the best advantage. 
Many of our hardy shrubs have had a good deal of 
attention directed to t-heir high ornamental quali¬ 
ties in the autumn when laden with fruit, but the 
Snowberry seldom has anything said in its favour. 
The berries are, huwever, borne in great profusion, 
and their clear white tint causes them to stand out 
quite distinct from any of their associates—indeed, 
except the white-fruited forma of Pernettya mucro- 
nata, aud the berries of the New Zealand Hymenan- 
thera crassifolia, white or whitish berries arc but 
little represented at any time. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

As I have a garden and greenhouse to look after, 
and only know a little, 1 am taking in your Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated. I have a gardener who has to be 
supervised. I shall be much obliged if you will tell 
me when I shall raise Chrysanthemum cutting6, and 
how I .should treat plants so as to have them out-of- 
doors iu bloom in early autumn and in the green¬ 
house till after Christmas, aud what heat the indoor 
ones require?—O B. 

[In your apparently simple query you have 
asked us for information that would occupy 
a very considerable space. A persistent 
perusal of the columns of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, in which are given from time to 
time seasonable notes regarding culture, will 
afford you information which, if acted upon, 
will enable you to grow Chrysanthemums 
well. You had better wait until the turn of . 
the year before you commence the insertion 
of your Chrysanthemum cuttings, as by that 
time the olrl plants should provide you with 
plenty of suitable growths from which cut¬ 
tings may be made. Cuttings are usually 
about 3 inches—more or less—in length, and 
the lower leaves should be trimmed off and 
the cutting cut through immediately below a 
joint. A joint is that part of the cutting 
where the leaf stalk joins or adheres to the 
stem of the cutting itself. The cutting is 
then ready for insertion. A suitable com¬ 
post for propagating should be made up of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, these 
two ingredients being passed through a sieve 
having a half-inch mesh. To the foregoing 
add liberally coarse silver-sand or clean road 
grit, really in sufficient quantity to ensure 
the proper drainage of the soil. Proceed 
then to crock either boxes of shallow make 
or pots 3 inches or 5 inches in diameter, and 
then cover first with the coarse siftings and 
subsequently with the compost above men¬ 
tioned, which should, of course, be tho¬ 
roughly well mixed. Fill in to the rim of the 
pots, etc., with the compost, and make this 
quite level, und fairly firm. Sprinkle the 
surface soil with coarse sand, and forthwith 
proceed to carefully insert the cuttings. 
Make a hole for each cutting, using a small- 
pointed dibber for the purpose. See that the 
cutting rests on the bottom of the hole made 
for its reception, and press the soil firmly at 
its base. Observe this rule throughout. 
Label each set of cuttings, to avoid confu¬ 
sion, and when the boxes or pots are filled 
with cuttings and labelled, etc., water them 
in with clear water from a fine-rosed can. 
When inserting the cuttings in rows in boxes 
observe a distance between each of about 


2 inches, and a similar .distance between the 
rows. When pots arc utilised, insert the 
cuttings around their edge. Place the pots 
in the greenhouse, preferably in a small 
frame on the bench, or else in a box of suf¬ 
ficient depth, covering this with sheets of 
glass. Maintain in just a moist condition — 
not wet. Do not keep the frame too air-tight. 
By removing decaying foliage until rooted, 
which should b3 within a month, provided a 
temperature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs. is 
maintained, and by air-giving during the 
rooting process, the cuttings should come 
through the ordeal quite satisfactorily. When 
rooted, stand the young plants oil shelves 
near to the gluss, and as soon as they are 
sufficiently established pot them up individu¬ 
ally, using pots 3 inches in diameter. Add 
another part of loam to the compost for this 
repotting, and pot firmly. Keep them cool 
until the young plants can be placed in the 
cold-frame with safety. Subsequently shift 
into 5-ineh pots, then into 8-inch, 9-inch, or 
10-inch pots for flowering. Early flowering 
kinds should be planted outdoors in early 
May. Observe a distance between each plant 
of 3 feet. Plant firmly. Watch our Chrys¬ 
anthemum notes, and should you be in doubt 
at any time, please communicate with us.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pink-flowered Chrysanthemum for Christ¬ 
mas.— Kindly tell me what is the best pink Chrys¬ 
anthemum for market at Christmas from terminul 
budsV-G. C. S. 

[The best pink-flowered Chrysanthemum 
for Christmas is Framfield Pink, Winter 
Cheer being more of an amaranth-red tone 
when in good colour. Both sorts are exceed¬ 
ingly variable in colour— i.e., sportive—and 
many of the blossoms are of a pleasing pale 
pink shade, that is most attractive under 
artificial light. These varieties are of no use 
except from the terminal buds, and pot culti¬ 
vation is an essential for-both, with ample 
room for ripening up the shoots.—E. J.] 

Chrysanthemums for cutting.— Would you be 
good enough to give me the names of several good 
hardy varieties, single aud Japanese—say, twelve, 
distinct sorts of each—for cutting from September to 
December; in colours, white, yellow, pink, and red? 
Also, please say which would be preferable, to get 
cuttings or divided old plants? I intend growing 
them in a well prepared piece of ground, and then 
transplanting to border in cold-house. I want to pro¬ 
duce large plants—if possible, 18 inches through—to 
make a good show of bloom.— H. G. Haggar. 

[The undermentioned varieties should meet 
your requirements. The varieties embrace 
those flowering within a period from Sep¬ 
tember to December. The September und 
early October-flowering kinds will bloom out¬ 
doors. but after that period the plants must, 
of course, be grown under glass. Cuttings 
would, of course, be much cheaper than 
plants—generally about half the price. Un¬ 
less you understand the art of propagation, 
and have proper facilities for rooting the 
cuttings, your better course would be to sub¬ 
mit this list to a specialist, and ask him to 
quote you for plants to be delivered in the 
spring. Procure the following sorts: — 
Horace Martin, yellow, September; Roi des 
Blancs, white, beautiful in September, and 
during the same month Goaeher’s Crimson, 
bright crimson, is in fine condition. Three 
good October-flowering varieties are repre¬ 
sented by Perle Rose, a sturdy, free-flower¬ 
ing plant, the colour of the flowers being a 
shade of bright rose-pink; Perle Chattil- 
lonaise, creamy-white, shaded rosy-peach; 
and Soleil d’Octobre, a pood and reliable yel- 
| low for pot culture. November, which may 
be regarded as the mid-season period, will 
find the following varieties in splendid condi¬ 
tion :—Kathleen Thompson, rich chestnut, 
tipped gold, of easy culture; Moneymaker, 
a beautiful ivory-white flower of chaste char¬ 
acter ; and Lizzie Adcock, a consistent plant 
having blossoms of a rich yellow colour. For 
December you could not do better than pro¬ 
cure the undermentioned varieties:—Winter 
Cheer, a deep pink flower of pleasing form : 
Nagoya, bright golden-yellow, the flowers 
borne on stiff flower-stems; and Heston 
White, a pure white flower of similar form 
to the first of this trio. We could not repre¬ 
sent each of the four colours in the four 
months joyer which the display i? to be con¬ 
tinued, us you only-ask for twelve-varieties.] 
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FERNS. 


FERNS GROWING IN CONFINEMENT. 


ROSE8. 


A NEW POLYSTICIIUM. 

The beautiful variety of Shield Fern (Polv- 
stichum aeuleatum gracillimum (Druery), of 
which we give an illustration, obtained an 
unanimous award of a first-class certificate 
at the meeting of the R.H.S. Floral Com¬ 
mittee on the 24th ult. Besides being unique 
ill form among British Ferns, it is interesting 
as having originated, together with about 
twenty on similar lines, one of which also 
obtained a first-class certificate some months 
back, from a very dissimilar but beautiful 
variety found wild in Dorsetshire some 
thirty - five years ago, P. a. puleherrimum 
(Beavis). The parent is a robust grower, 
characterised by somewhat long, falcate pin¬ 
nules, and an incurved imbricate arrange¬ 
ment of the terminal pinna?, which imparts 
an unique character to the frond tips. The 
most curious feature in this connection is 
that this Fern lias been almost invariable 


With reference to an article which appeared 
i in the Florist's Exchange of Oct. 31st, con¬ 
cerning the growth for a long period of a 
Fern in a hermetically-sealed glass bottle, 1 
should like to point out that Mr. Alfred Bur¬ 
ton’s explanation of the phenomenon is fal¬ 
lacious. The' puzzle is how the Fern manages 
to grow wnen deprived of a continuous supply 
of carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, 
which gas provides the carbon necessary for 
cellular structure in vegetation. Mr. Burton 
explains the matter thus:—“I would sav 
that the idea of growing the Ferns in a sealed 
jar was to show that plants give off oxygen 
during the day and carbonic acid gas at 
night. Thus during the hours of daylight 
the air in the jar is exhausted of its carbon. 
The plant breathes in the carbonic acid gas, 
or CO*, retains the carbon and exhales the 
oxygen. If this occurred during the darkness 
the plant would soon die like an animal shut 
in an airtight compartment. But when the 


Polystichum aiigulnre gracillimum. 


perfectly barren, so that its propagation has 
depended entirely upon offsets until a few 
years ago, wdien a few spores in minute 
groups of one or two sporangia here and there 
on the fronds were observed and sown, with 
the extraordinary result that about 75 per 
cent, were exact replicas of the parent form, 
5 per cent, reverted to nearly normal types, 
and the remainder sported at one bound 
into beautifully-eut fo#n.s similar to those 
certificated. In these the half-inch pinna? 
of the parent are lengthened to two inches 
and attenuated almost to hair-like thinness, 
forming a quite new and distinct section. A 
joint-sowing was made by Mr. C. B. Green, 
of Acton, and myself, in whoso batch the two 
certificated plants arose, while in that of 
Mr. Green, a dense and very decomposite 
variety on similar delicate lines appeared, 
and which will be exhibited next season. It is 
worthy of remark that each plant as it de¬ 
velops in size displays 6orao difference, so 
that it remains still an open question, how 
many will merit special 


abtltstinction. 


plant lias no light it exhales CO,, and so 
renews the air to ■its former state." (Italics 
mine.) In the first place, my idea in start¬ 
ing the experiment was simply to see how 
long the plants w'ould live under such con¬ 
ditions. The fundamental error, however, 
in the above statement is that as much car¬ 
bonic acid gas is exhaled in the dark as is 
absorbed in the light, “so that the air is 
renewed to its former state.” This is not 
the case bv anv means. The exhalation at 
night is. but small compared with the day’s 
absorption, for the simple reason that under 
the effect of light, the gas is decomposed, and 
the carbon used up in the plants for struc¬ 
tural purposes. What purpose would be 
served by mere absorption by day and exha¬ 
lation by night of the same quantity? The 
night exhalation is believed to be due to com¬ 
bustion of w T aste akin to that which is done 
through our lungs when we breathe, and in 
any ease bears no proportion to the daily 
intake. 


SOME GOOD ROSES FOR AUTUMN. 
How well Farbenkonigin shows up in the 
October days, w’heu every rich-coloured 
flower seems doubly welcome ! The glowing 
crimson-pink blossoms, shaded with a clear, 
paler pink, are so exquisitely formed as to 
almost justify the word “perfect” when 
applied to its shape. It is a free-blooming 
sort, the buds coining of almost a pure red 
colour, which lends quite a rich appearance 
when planted in the mass. It is a Rose well 
suited for massing where colour effect is the 
object—in fact, we obtain both colour and 
good quality of blossom from such a variety 
ns tliis. The # raiser, Herr Hinner, says it is 
of La France* origin. Certainly the flower 
resembles this old Rose in many respects, 
especially in fragrance, although this is not 
so powerful as in La France. Like Farben¬ 
konigin. 

La France is especially good in autumn, 
and it would seem to 
suggest that where 
we sometimes fail in 
its culture is in prun¬ 
ing too hard. The 
blossoms that come 
in the autumn from 
the current year’s 
wood are certainly 
superior to those 
earlier produced. 
What a delightful 
sport it has given us 
in 

Augustine Gui- 

NOISSEAU, a blush- 
white flower of rare 
loveliness just now. 
In the autumn there 
are two or three 
dozen Roses thnt 
stand out prominently 
for their glorious dis¬ 
play, and some of the 
recent introductions 
well maintain the 
good opinion formed 
of them. There has 
been a tendency to 
rather deprecate that 
fine Rose 

Betty.— It is true 
it is very thin ; but 
in October surely 
there is nothing like 
its beautiful elon¬ 
gated buds that are 
of such a warm apri¬ 
cot-pink in this stage. 
What I like about the 
Rose is its splendid 
vigour. It is equal in 
this respect to Mme. 
Abel Cliatenay. 

Pharisa’er has 
made so many friends 
that I quite expect it 
will rank very high in 
any future analysis of 
garden Roses. It is unequalled in beauty of 
bud, and the autumn days just suit its fine, 
large petals. 

Earl of Warwick, a Rose of sterling 
quality, is one of the largest of the Hybrid 
Teas, the huge, globular blossoms, with their 
lovclv salmon-coloured tints, making a grand 
display on the rigid stems. 

Gustave Gkuneuwald must find a place 
in the very smalLst collection. It is one of 
the sweetest, and certainly one of the most 
distinct. There is a peculiar brilliancy 
about its carmine-rose blossoms, and although 
they are somewhat thin, they ure of such 
splendid build and so large in the petal that 
most of the flowers stem good enough for 
the exhibition-box. Of ccurse, they would 
not stand the trial of a hot summer-day, but 
in the October days we can appreciate its 
merits. I have alluded quite recently to 

G. Naboxnand. —It will be difficult to sur¬ 
pass this Rose ,as a garden variety, and its 
lemon-white sport, ’stands out pro- 

miueptly. Botin varieties aiv pxquisrtoly 
formed, arid produce'thcln fine clustdT^ on 


Chas. T. Druery. 
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erect stems. The advantage of hard prun¬ 
ing is manifest. Grown n.s sparsely-pruned 
bushes, these Roses are very fine, but we do 
not obtain these basal growths in such per¬ 
fection unless the plants are well cut back in 
spring. Someone recently described 

Mme. Abel Chatenay as the Queen of 
Roses, and it surely deserves this honour. 
Whatever novelties appear, none can eclipse 
this beautiful variety, and it is alike good in 
summer as in autumn. It must be grown 
very extensively as a market Rose, for one 
meets with it on every hand. In the autumn 
on one of the strong growths I counted as 
many as thirty-three buds, the centre one 
fully developed, and the others in various 
stages of development,. There is a Rose that 
much resembles Mme. Abel Chatenay. It is 
named Ferdinand Jamin. The flower is 
deeper and the colour somewhat richer in the 
centre. It is a very good Rose. 

Mme. Ravaky still leads os the best all¬ 
round yellow Rose for the garden. Although 
Le Progress is rather more golden in colour, 
it does not possess the vigour of Mme. 
Ravary. The beautiful buds and half-open 
flowers are of a wonderful rich colour, hut 
the expanded flowers pale to nearly white, 
which detracts from its beauty when seen in 
the mass. The best plan is to remove such 
flowers each day. There has recently ap¬ 
peared a very good yellow Rose, named 
Mme. Paul Varin-Bernier, that bids fair 
t-o become a useful sort. It has much the 
same shade of colour its Mine. Ravary—per¬ 
haps more inclined to yellow', but with a 
growth resembling Richmond and Mme. 
Pernet Duclier. A splendid glow is given to 
the autumn beds by a group of 

Ecarlate. It will possibly supersede 
Marquise de Salisbury for effect. Its colour 
is more dazzling, and the blooms are very 
freely produced, although of only medium 
size and rather thin. In this variety and 
Charlotte Klemm we have had added to 
our Roses two very brilliant kinds that will 
be in much demand. The latter is a China 
or Monthly Rose, but could well be grouped 
with the Hybrid Teas, for its blossoms are of 
quite a large size. In summer the colour is 
very dazzling, and in autumn there is no¬ 
thing more brilliant, unless it bj Gruss an 
Teplitz. This good sort is handicapped by 
its excessive vigour, but there are numberless 
ways it can be employed in the garden. 
Planted in a bold group well away from 
other Roses, with a background of Conifers, 
what a noble effect is produced ! Grown as 
standards, with undergrowths of scarlet or 
white Roses, it is splendid, and fills the air 
with its delightful fragrance. 

Liberty is still one of our best crimson 
Roses. It will hold its own against Rich¬ 
mond, although the latter is so sweet, and 
certainly more vigorous. Then what a de¬ 
lightful reddish Rose we have in 

Lady Battersea. —When well established 
this Rose is quite different from what one 
sees on one-year-old plants. The colour then 
is so rich and bright, the petals quite firm. 
The selection of the best autumnal Roses 
would not be complete without mentioning 
Corallina, which in autumn is excellent. 
Then the great, loose blooms give a grand 
show, and the colour, a sort of lobster-red, is 
most effective on the tall-growing bushes. 
Pink Roses will, perhaps, never have any¬ 
thing better added to their number than 
Caroline Tehtout. It is such a good all¬ 
round sort, with a lusty Ggour that defies 
c\en the city smoke. Its two beautiful sports 
or seedlings, Marie Croibier and Gabnelle 
Pierrette, are also fine in the autumn. The 
colour of both is a much deeper pink, ap¬ 
proaching more to the tint, uf Mrs. W. .J. 
Grant, but the growth of the parent sort is 
maintained. The white sport. 

Admiral Dewey, is, perhaps, the best of 
the blush-whites in autumn, unless we except 
Augustine Guinoisseau. 

Frau Karl Druschki flowers well in 
autumn, especially upon standards, but the 
heavy fogs mar the snowy purity of its blos¬ 
soms, vet there is nothing to equal it among 
white Koses for outdoor culture. 

Among other good autumn-blooming Roses 
are Paul Lede, JosenkJIill, Sulpluuea. Mine. 
I.eoiL. Pain, Lady Xshiowii. jin-^urola. 

Mine. Jules Grol W> "i AeJl-c' W | jjyjlgnrie, 


Priucesse de Sagan, Mme. lloste, Mine. 
Antoine Mari, and, of course, most of the 
China and Polyantha Roses, not forgetting 
that useful sort, Armosa. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Roses. -My gardener in transplanting 
Rose-trees, after placing roots in hole, covers them 
with line coal-ashes and tops up with soil. Ia this 
likely to be injurious to tne trees or beneficial?— 
Chester. 

[We should advise von to stop this prac¬ 
tice. Should your soil be heavy, some burnt 
garden refuse or burnt earth is an excellent 
material to place about the roots. We prefer 
a mixture of old jiotting soil or fine soil from 
a ditch or bank, w ith some leaf-soil, well de¬ 
cayed manure, and road-scrapings, or sand. 
A shovelful of this p-laced among the roots 
of the Roses gives them a good start and en¬ 
courages the formation of new roots.] 

Forming weeping Roses from climbing 
plants. — I have a number of strong plants of Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Lady (lay, and other similar climbers 
with stout, straight shoots of this year's growth. 
Could they be grown into standards successfully to 
form weepers?—N. 8. T. 

[Ill course of time you could attain what 
you desire if you selected one strong growtli 
on each plant and trained this up to a good 
stout stake. All other growths should be 
suppressed. When the shoot has grown the 
length of stem desired, cut off the extreme 
end, and it will send out young growths near 
the top. Any young growths that appear on 
the stem that are not wanted to form the 
head should be pinched back, but do not 
remove them entirely, as their presence 
assists the stem to swell. This plan would 
bo a much slower process in obtaining weep¬ 
ing Roses than budding them on good, tall 
hedgerow' Briers. But, undoubtedly, they 
can be obtained from the shoots you name. 
Where there is a difficulty in obtaining weep¬ 
ing Roses wo have advised planting pot- 
grown plants having one or two long growths 
and supporting such shoots with a stout stake, 
and very nice heads can Ikj obtained in two 
or three years if the method of suppressing 
the shoots, as mentioned above, is adopted. 
Half - standard Roses may also be formed 
from some of the strong-growing bush plants. 
It is often found that a very strong growth 
apjiears, and sometimes its extreme end is 
broken off when it commences to form quite 
a nice little head uf growth. To convert such 
into a half-standard, all other growths are 
removed in the autumn or spring, and all 
the plant's energies directed to the one strong 
growth, which very quickly enlarges, and 
finally develops into a nice half-standard 
tree.] 

Pruning Roses (Cheater).—As regards prun¬ 
ing Roses it is impossible to give definite in¬ 
structions, because Roses vary so much in 
their habits. If you desire Roses for exhi¬ 
bition or of extra fine quality for house deco¬ 
ration. then you should prune hard— i.e., cut 
down the growths to within 4 inches to 
6 inches of the ground, excepting very strong, 
vigorous sorts, 6uch as Clio, Margaret Dick¬ 
son. etc. These should have their annual 
growth retained some 10 inches to 15 inches 
in length. Should you desire your Roses 
merely for making a display in the garden we 
should recommend you to adopt very mode¬ 
rate pruning. Some of the free-growing 
kinds could even have their growths retained 
3 feet to 4 feet in length, and tied up loosely 
to stakes. By so doing you would obtain a 
wealth of blossom if somewhat inferior in 
quality. We have had this year on some 
varieties, such as Johanna Sebus, Conrad 1*. 
Meyer, Prince Camille de Rohan, Gruss an 
Teplitz. etc., a glorious amount of blossom 
all along the one-year-old growths that were 
not pruned back in spring. No practical 
grower would advise cutting out all old wood 
from all climbers. Certain sorts, such as 
Crimson Rambler, benefit by this practice, 
but others, such as Dorothy Perkins, should 
have some of the old wood retained. Climb¬ 
ing Tea and Noisette Roses should have the 
old wood retained for some years, provided 
it is not decrepit or injured by frost ; in fact, 
where such Roses are on walls it is best to 
treat them as much as possible on the let 
alone practice, merely thinning them of super¬ 
fluous growtli when they become over 
crowded.—W. X. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORCING TULIPS. 

The early and successful forcing of Tulips 
is one of the difficulties of the amateur gar¬ 
dener. At this season of the year many 
amateurs will be contemplating a few early 
blooms, the plants behaving, as a rule, so in¬ 
differently that the source of supply gets the 
most blame. All bulbous plants when beiug 
early forced into bloom should be regarded 
first of all as in foreign conditions, and, 
therefore, placed at a certain disadvantage. 
It is important to remember, too, that all 
varieties will not respond equally to artificial 
treatment; 6ome, indeed, resenting artificial 
heat. This applies not only to such bulbous 
plants as Tulips, Hyacinths, and Daffodils, 
but to Roses, and not a few other things be¬ 
sides. In these circumstances, therefore, it 
is of the greatest value to know that the 
variety of Tulips is really amenable to the 
treatment to he presently meted out to it, as 
unless this is so, failure, either wholly or iu 
part, must inevitably ensue. Of Tulips 
specially adapted to early forcing, the varie¬ 
ties are very few’, and if w r e fix the time to 
the end of December, in any year, we shall 
have to confine ourselves to the Van Thol 
sorts, and to such as La Reine aud Yellow- 
Prince, far as white and yellow-flowered 
sorts are concerned. There are others, but 
these may be found more or less prohibitive 
in price, aud, apart from being a good forc¬ 
ing variety, there is to the market man at least 
the essential quality of cheapness. Those 
named above are all cheap, and for the work 
in hand, good. The Van Thol Tulips ure of 
exceptional dwarfness, and are to be seen 
from November omvards in the shops of lead¬ 
ing florists, in scarlet and yellow and other 
shades of colour. The others named are of 
taller growth and, given the correct treatment, 
are of much value when forced early,producing 
long-stemmed and finely-proportioned flowers. 

Where these Tulips are required chiefly for 
cutting, the simplest way of growing them 
is to plant the bulbs thickly iu boxes of very 
sandy or light soil, and afford them a season 
for rooting in the open, the boxes being 
covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre meanwhile. All 
this is well understood by the amateur, whose 
mistakes usually begin when the bulbs are 
taken into the greenhouse. For the early 
period named, and to ensure that lung¬ 
stemmed flowers result, all Tulips must be 
given a certain amount of bottom-heat, and 
that in a moist and darkened frame. This 
treatment is absolutely essential to success, 
and no amateur can hope to imitate them by 
placing his pots of bulbs uuder the stage—on 
a cold floor, it inav be—or, as too often hap¬ 
pens, in close proximity to the all-too-arid in¬ 
fluences of the liot-water-pipes. If no bot¬ 
tom-heat or propagating - frame is at hand, 
every amateur at small cost may construct 
over the hot-water-pipes a temporary wood 
frame, of, say 18 inches deep, and grow his 
Tulips therein. The conditions to be observed 
arc warmth, moisture, aud darkness, and the 
three combined promote an early and quick 
growth, with a maximum length of stem. 
With an inch or so of moistened fibre below 
the plants, and a 6-inch deep covering of the 
fibre above the pots or boxes, the whole mass 
of material is permeated by a genial warmth, 
and the IkjsI results may be expected. Where 
a properly-heated propagating bed exists h 
bottom heat temperature may start at 
60 clegs., aud l*» grndually increased to 
75 degs., as a maximum, at the end of four 
teen dajs. Well uiondened when introduced, 
not much water will oe required during the 
first fortnight, and the crop should remain 
in the darkened conditions till the flower-buds 
are fully grown, gradually inuring the plants 
to full light. Fog has a most disastrous 
effect on these early-forced bulbs, and if such 
prevail the plants should remain in the dark 
under a covering of bags or mats, kept mode¬ 
rately wet meanwhile. E. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND RE FLIES. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora. This Sahiu i* 
better know n under the name of S. Pitt hen. 
Its native habitat is Mexico and the adjoining 
state’ of Texas, ko that it-can not be considered 
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an absolutely liarcly plant. In Devon and 
Cornwall, however, it is never injured in the 
winter, and in many gardens large plants of 
Him Salvia, each from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height, create a charming display in October 
and November, every ahoot being terminated 
by a long spike of deep blue flowers, so that 
the whole plant, often 3 feet and more across, 
presents a sheet of rich blue. In the colder 
districts it is extremely useful in the conser¬ 
vatory, blue being rare under glass, when it 
is in bloom, and is especially effective when 
associated with groups of white Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. It is easily propagated by division of 
the roots, or by cuttings taken off in the 
spring, struck in heat and grown on in pots. 
It is claimed that spring-struck cuttings inay 
be flowered the same year. Even in December 
this Salvia may often he met with in flower 
in the open garden in the south-west.-— 
S. W. F. 

Common Musk. This is appreciated hv 
nil classes. Wo often hear growers complain 
of losing their stock. To this I must plead 
guilty in my early days. This arose from im¬ 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

EPIMEDIUM LEAVES FOR CUTTING. 
Amono the many interesting and beautiful 
plants to be found in the outdoor garden 
during the winter months, fine, healthy 
masses of Epimedium arc sure to attract at¬ 
tention. Here we have a plant bold and 
graceful in its leaf growth, and not onlv 
hardy, but retaining its leaves with such 
persistency that they only begin to die away 
when another crop hns arisen to replace them. 
It is a precious plant, capable of good use in 
association with other hardy winter ever¬ 
green perennials, as the Mcgaseas, Helle¬ 
bores, Yuccas, Hcucherns. and the many 
Rockfoils and Stonecrop*. all lovely in colour. 
Not. only in the outdoor garden, but inside 
as well, the leaves of the Epimediums will 
be found useful to arrange with flowers and 
spare the tenderer leafage. Though the 
frost may have been very severe, one will not 
visit the Epimedium tufts in vain to secure 
such leaves os those shown in the uccumpany- 



teaven of Epimedium in a glass bout 


proper treatment when the plants were at 
rest, and I think most of the losses arise 
from keeping the roots dry and warm in 
winter. Many think ihe resits are tender. 
Nothing of the kind. Moisture is of the first 
importance at all seasons. In many private* 
gardens, when at rest, t-lie plants ure laid 
on their side under a dry stage, and in 
spring the stock is lost. Some think Musk 
will not rest if kept moist. I have had this 
in a warm house, growing in the border, 
where continued strong heat and moisture 
were maintained all the winter. This summer 
when looking over a garden I found Musk 
growing in the most robust condition, on 
the side of a stream, with its roots in the 
mud, the growth mingling with the large- 
flowering yellow Mimulus.— Dorset. 


*,* 71 i is week's number completes Vol. XXX., 
tht new ivltime commencing with the issue dated 
January 2, 1909. The binding core re (price 
Ib. 6 d. each , post free 1*. 9rf ) and Index (post 
free 3 d ) trill be ready in a few weeks and may 
be had of all newsagents, oy*£ the Publi^hew, post 
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ing illustration, which so admirably portrays 
their outline and airy elegance poised upon 
thread like stalks. The leaves generally are 
of a deep bronzy-green colour, but if a few 
plants are grown in a sunny spot ot the foot 
of a wall or fence, they will take on delight¬ 
ful hues in autumn and retain them through 
the winter with all the leaf veins prominently 
delineated in deep bronze on a lighter ground. 
Epimedium alpinum and E. pomatum are 
easily grown in any soil, and are pretty 
spring flowering plants, hut we should know 
them better and prize them more for their 
persistent leaf beauty, and use the leaves fre¬ 
quently, too, in floral arrangements. Old- 
established tufts throw up masses of leaves 
quite 2 feet high and the same in diameter. 
Established roots of the Epimediums make 
excellent subjects for forcing into flower in 
March and April. The plants should be kept 
in a cold frame until the end of January, 
when they may he placed in an intermediate 
house mid stood on a shelf near the glass. 
If kept well supplied with water, the plants 
will come into bloom and the flowers will be 
found very useful for cutting. 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS 
DECORATION. 

At the present day the demands on the re¬ 
sources of many private establishments in the 
way of providing flowering plants not only to 
yield cut bloom, but for house and ofttimes 
church decoration during the festive season, 
are very considerable. To meet such demands 
requires the exercise of a good deal of pre¬ 
vision, as it is not only necessary to grow 
hatches of suitable plants in requisite num¬ 
bers for the occasion, but the flowering lias 
to be timed so that they shall be in perfection 
at or near about the above-named period. It 
is fortunate that a great many subjects can 
be laid under contribution for the purpose, 
and for which only a niodernte amount of 
forcing is necessary, or for which little or 
none is required. 

To begin with, the late flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums are a host in themselves, and a 
houseful of them is of the utmost service to 
the do. orator in many ways at Christmas 
tide. Some very fine varieties are now avail¬ 
able, the blooms of which are not only exceed¬ 
ingly valuable in a cut state for vase-work, 
but the plants themselves can also be pressed 
into service when large and bold arrange¬ 
ments or groups have to be formed in situa¬ 
tions where smaller plants would be lost, so 
to speak. They are also cheerful and bright - 
looking, and last in good condition for some 
considerable time. A few dozen plants of 
Poinsettia pulcherrima are also invaluable at 
this season, both on account of the brilliant 
colour of the bracts and for the very telling 
and informal effect they impart to a group 
of plants in which white or light-tinted 
flowers predominate. They are also useful 
for cutting, and last in good condition for 
several days if the precaution is taken to sear 
the ends of the stems with a hot iron, or to 
immerse the stems nearly up to the bracts in 
lukewarm water overnight. Arums are 
always in great demand at this time of year, 
and plants in 6-inch and 7-inch pots are the 
more serviceable for grouping, while large 
clumps in 12-inch and 14 inch pots generally 
yield an ample supply of spathes for use in a 
cut state. Indian Azaleas which have been 
forced for several seasons quickly respond 
when placed in heat, and no difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in getting them into full bloom at 
any required time. The white varieties, such as 
Fielder's White, Deutsche Perle, and narcis- 
6iflora are the more amenable to being forced 
early, but a good many of the coloured varie¬ 
ties can also he had in flower at this season 
if a little more time is allowed than is requi¬ 
site for those named. Then there are the 
Bermuda Lily—Lilium Hnrrisi and Spirtpas, 
such as 8. japonica and S. ostilhoides—of 
which retarded bulbs nnd crowns may Ik* 
had, and which form a l»eautiful and graceful 
trio when in flower, and in capable hands can 
be arranged in so many ways with excellent 
effect. If a point is made of growing a good 
hatch of Salvia splendens grandiflora specially 
for Christmas use, they are always greatly 
appreciated, as the colour of the hlooms is so 
brilliant and telling where the plants are 
disposed among white flowered subjects. 
They are also serviceable for lending variety 
to groups if placed so that the flowers show 
well above whatever plants may bo in 
proximity to them, nnd not so far l>ack as to 
appear buried up. Of plants less in regard 
to height and hulk, hut equally, if not more, 
free - flowering than the foregoing, arc 
Begonia Gloire de Tsirraine and its white 
counterpart, Cyclamens in variety, particu¬ 
larly what are* known as the giant-flowered 
strains; Primula sinensis. Primula stellata, 
in various colours; and Lily of the Valley. 
Among bulbous plants there are Roman 
Hyacinths, Freeaias. early Tulips. Double 
Roman and Paper-White Narcissi, and Van 
Sion and Trumpet major Daffodils. 

This does not exhaust the list, but as a 
list of other subjects which lend themselves 
to being forced into bloom early has been 
given by another writer in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, it is unnecessary 
to again quote them here. As it is. a suffi¬ 
ciency lias been noted, from which it is pos¬ 
sible to make a fiiKLctypplay, in addition to 
affording a plentiiDl supply of flowers for 

A. V>. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Retarded flowers are much 
in evidence now. One has to pay a little 
more for bulbs and roots, but there is a sav¬ 
ing in other ways, especially as regards fuel. 
Retarded Lilies, Spiraeas, and Lily of the 
Valley do not require ranch forcing if the 
retarding process hus been carefully carried 
out. There are many plants which flower 
naturally at this season. Camellias, for in¬ 
stance, "are among the brightest plants we 
have. Azaleas, again, will flower with only- 
moderate forcing if the growth was made 
early. All plants to flower nt Christmas must 
be encouraged to make and ripen their 
growth early, and they will flower naturally 
now. We have had white Azaleas in flower 
during the last, month without forcing, but 
the growth was made early. Azalea mollis 
and A. pontiea will flower early under similar 
conditions. Double white Primulas will be 
useful now. Primula obeoniea in many shades 
of colour that was sown early in the year, 
and is now in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, -will be 
very bright and effective. Those who suffer 
from skin diseases will take no harm if they 
do not touch the plants. The mere fact of 
the presence of P. obeoniea in the conserva¬ 
tory will injure no one if they refrain from 
touching the plants. There are other plants 
which susceptible people should not touch, in¬ 
cluding the popular Narcissi. Among the 
most beautiful conservatory shrubs just now 
is Luculia gratissima, with its large masses 
of fragrant rose-coloured flowers. It does 
best as a bush in the border in a position 
light enough to secure well-ripened wood. 
After flowering, prune back to firm wood, 
and during growth give soot-water. The only 
insect which troubles this plant is thrips, 
which may be kept down by vaporising and 
syringing. When grown against a wall, the 
pruning need not Ikj hard, as the shoots can 
lie tied in, and will then soon cover a large 
space. The easiest mode of propagation is 
by layering, as cuttings often fail. 

Stove. —It is very convenient to have a 
close propagating case over the hot-water 
pipes in the front of the stove. It might be 
fitted with a zinc bottom, and rather more 
than half filled with Cocoa-fibre. We have 
found such a frame very useful for raising 
small seeds, and also for propagating nil 
kindvS of plants which require a steady bot¬ 
tom-heat. Of course, if the glass structures 
include a good propagating-house, this close 
case in the stove may not be necessary, 
though we have found such a frame useful. 
If the stove is a lean-to, the back wall may 
be very bright now bv making a narrow bor¬ 
der along the foot of the wall, or running n 
low wall to enclose a narrow border, filling it 
with gcod soil, planting Euphorbias and 
other winter flowering plants therein, and 
training them on the wall. A few baskets of 
Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, and other Orchids 
may be hung up over the paths, and produce 
many flowers for cutting. Eucharis Lilies 
and Gardenias will be valuable now. Do not 
push the heating apparatus too much, 60 degs. 
at night will be high enough. 

The greenhouse.- This is generally in 
several sections. Hard-wcoded plants should 
have a house to themselves. There is nearly 
always something in flower, and such plants 
are interesting even when not in bloom, and 
some, such ns Diosmas, have fragrant foliage. 
Pelargoniums, to do them well, should have 
a special house, and if winter flowering kinds 
are grown, this house will be very bright, and 
the flowers are useful for cutting. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, for instance, are charming, 
and the large-flowered Pelargoniums are 
among the best of conservatory plants—or at 
least they were when they were well grown 
in the past. They have lost caste of late 
\enrs. mainly because they arc not lasting in 
a cut. state," though the double and semi¬ 
double Ivy-leaved and Zonal forms are very 
nseful for cutting. A temperature of 
45 degs. at night will suit the greenhouse 
either for soft things, or New Holland plants. 
Heaths will do in a lower temperature. 

Forcing Peaches in oots.— Early varieties 
of Peaches and Nectarines will force very well 
in pots. Assumini^frh^ roots are ia a healthy 
^ ted or 


top-dressed, they may be started now in a 
temperature of 45 degs., and ns soon as the 
buds are strong, raise the night temperature 
to 50 degs. In mild weather very little fire- 
heat will suffice, and it is better to start 
quietly. There is no better forcing or crop¬ 
ping Peach than Hale’s Early. 1 like this 
better than Duke of York, which ripens nearly 
an early. Royal George is a good Peach, but 
just a little subject to mildew. Crimson 
Galande is a good Peach, and Dyrnond is one 
of the best,and comes on in succession. Among 
forcing Nectarines, Cardinal and Early 
Rivers are good forcers. A house of Early 
Rivers will pay very well. This ripens early, 
colours up well, and when the wood gets a 
little firmer, the trees, after the fruits are 
gathered, may be plunged outside, and a crop 
of Tomatoes taken out of the house. Of 
course, both with Penclies and Tomatoes, rich 
top-dressings must be given when required. 

Late Crapes. If there is a Grape-room, all 
Grapes may be cut now, or shortly, with , 
8 inches or 9 inches of wood, and the wood ; 
inserted in bottles of water. A few bits of 
charcoal in the water will keep it sweet. The ! 
bottles should be placed in a slanting posi¬ 
tion on the rack, so that the bunches of 
Grapes may hang clear of everything. Tem¬ 
perature of the room should range between 
45 degs. and 50 degs. Black Grapes retain 
their colour better in the dark. All windows 
should lie covered with heavy blinds. This 
need not prevent ventilation being given 
when necessary for an hour or so on a sunny 
day. No dust should be floating in the 
atmosphere to settle on the Grapes, and de¬ 
cayed berries, if any, should he removed; 
but usually Grapes are exposed to less changes 
of temperature in the room than in the house. 

Propagating Vines from eyes.— One of 
the best methods of propagating Vines from 
eyes is to insert the buds in square sods of j 
turf al>out 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter. I 
A little soil is scooped out of the centre, a 
little sandy stuff filled in, and into this the 
bud, or eye, i3 thrust firmly, just covering 
the bud and making firm. The squares of 
turf are packed close together in boxes, and 
kept cool for a time ; afterwards, where there 
is a vinery at work, the box may lie stood 
upon the pipes, and the genial warmth from 
below will soon start them into growth. When 
about a foot or 18 inches high, they may 
either be potted without disturbing their 
roots, or, if there is a new house to plant, 
and the house ready, plant at once. The 
growth, under suitable conditions, will be 
rapid. 

Seed Potatoes. —All early Potatoes in¬ 
tended for planting should be sorted over 
and placed crown upwards in shallow trays 
or boxes in a light., airy position, safe from 
frost. Those intended for forcing may have 
a little light soil scattered among them to en¬ 
courage root formation, or, if preferred, may 
be started singly in pots, or three sets may 
be planted in an 8-inch pot, to come on in a 
light position in Feach-hoiise. 

Outdoor garden.— The weather still con¬ 
tinues mild, and the usual routine work of 
planting trees, shrubs, and hardy flowers is 
still going on. In the ca*se of small plants 
a mulch of compost after planting will be a 
great protection. The question is often asked 
what are the best hedge-plants. This is a 
matter of taste and opinion. The best ever¬ 
green hedge plants, in my opinion, are Hol¬ 
lies, Boxes, and English Yews. These are all 
native plants, and though they may be slow, 
they make good, neat hedges. Several kinds 
of Arbor-Vitae and Cypress nro good hedge 
plants where tall hedges are wanted, but 
single-stemmed plants only should be selec¬ 
ted. When plants with branching stems arc 
used for hedges, it be comes a difficult matter 
to keep the hedge in shape. A group of Wil¬ 
lows is an interesting feature near the boun 
darv of a garden c if pleasure-ground, and 
truncheons cut from old Pollard Willows will 
grow if planted deeply in the ground. Their 
size or length is a matter of no importance 
if planted deeply and made firm Some six 
years ago we planted about a hundred large 
branches in this way. Most of them grew, 
and some are now good-sized trees. They 
were planted in a valley on the bank of a run¬ 
ning stream, which sometimes overflowed. 


The ground beneath was thickly planted with 
Aconites, Snowdrops, Bluebells, and other 
bulbs. Those who have not yet sown Sweet 
Peas for early flowering may do 60 now in 
pots in a cold - frame or in a cold house. 
Scarify mossy lawns with an iron rake, and 
dress with lawn-sand, a quarter of a pound 
to the square yard. 

Fruit garden. -Those who have healthy 
Black Currants and Gooseberries should 
propagate their bushes at home. This is a 
matter that anyone can do. In the case of 
Gooseberries, select strong, stout shoots, 
from 12 inches to 15 inches long, cut the 
lower end square, close to a joint, remove nil 
buds except the three upper ones, and plant 
very firmly in rows one foot apart, and from 
4 inchce to 6 inches in the rows. In many 
gardens last year Gooseberries were much 
damaged by caterpillars, the larvae of a saw- 
fly. At the present t ime the insects, in a dor¬ 
mant state, are buried in the soil under the 
bushes, from 2 inches to 3 inches deep, and 
if the top soil 3 inches or so in depth is re¬ 
moved and buried in a trench 18 inches deep, 
they will perish, not being able to work up 
from so great a depth. When one has only a 
few dozen Gooseberries the work of remov¬ 
ing the top soil is not so heavy, as the soil 
to make up can be mixed in the shape of 
compcst with soil from the vegetable quar¬ 
ters near, lime and manure to be added. I 
have generally found this work pay, ns it not 
only gets rid of the caterpillars, but it adds 
to the health and vigour of the bushes, and 
after the loss of the foliage the previous year 
they want a little extra help. If the Black 
Currants ore attacked by the mite, the big 
buds may be seen now, and if all the buds 
are removed and burnt, there is a chance of 
clearing them out; but it is necessary to be 
in time. If, either from ignorance or care¬ 
lessness, we leave them for a year, more 
drastic means must be adopted. There is 
plenty of spray fluids available now, and 
some of these should lx? freely used on all 
fruit-trees and bushes. 

Vegetable garden.— Trenching, ridging, or 
rough digging should have attention now in 
suitable weather. Leave a rough surface for 
the weather to act upon. This is more im¬ 
portant in dealing with heavy land than light 
soil. The manure may also h? wheeled on to 
any land now, and it need not be so decom¬ 
posed as it generally is. If the manure comes 
From the yard, it may be taken direct to the 
land and buried in the earth. There will 
then be no loss. Of course, in manuring land 
at this season, some consideration should be 
given to the next crop, as it will not be wise 
to manure land now for tap - rooted plants. 
Basic slag i.s a cheap mineral manure. This 
is being used a good deal now. both for 
vegetables and fruits, and it may bo applied 
now, as its action is slow. Lime also in 
moderate quantities may be used occasionally, 
especially on old or new gardens. In the 
latter there are always insects to be dealt 
with, and some of the chemical substances 
now recommended for the destruction of earth 
insects may be used experimentally. The 
chemist is trying to help us in this mattei. 
and at first vaporite and other substances ol 
similar character should have a trial 
to them. This is a time cf clearing up nwi 
preparing for another season. All garden 
rubbish should be exposed to fire to destroy 
seeds of weeds and insects, which arc always 
numerous in rubbish heaps. The fires ohouK 
onlv be permitted to smoulder, not to burn 
brightlv. The heap, when the fire has done 
its work, will become black, charred matter, 
excellent for top-dressing. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 
December 28th. There is still some pruning 
1 training to do. We are using small shorn- 
he Golden Willow for tying thick branches 
the trees to nails or wires. All trees 

nyed with an insecticide as soon as 
ining is finished. After spraying, the >a 
brighter and the trees healthier. Tren - 
vacant plots is always being done in sw 
p weather. This refers not only to %eg * 
les, but also to flowers. 
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December 20th .— Early Peach os are just 
opening the blossoms. Night temperature, 
50 degs. to 55 (legs. Ventilation is very free 
when the weather is mild or bright, but in 
cold weather it is a waste of fuel to give 
much air; besides, no glass-house is airtight. 
Shall use the eamel’s-hair brush to fertilise 
tho blossoms when the pollen is dry, about 
the middle of the forenoon. Moved more 
forcing shrubs and roots to warm - house. 
Sowed more Cucumber-seede. 

December 80th .—During a spell of bad 
weather all paint has been washed and walls 
whitewashed. A handful or so of sulphur is 
used in every pail of whitewash for all fruit 
and Cucumb?r-hou»es. Pruned the Vines 
and Peaches in late houses. We have laid in 
a stock of good loam for potting and top¬ 
dressing borders. Good work cannot be done 
without it. 

December 31st.— All herbaceous borders and 
bulb-beds have been mulched with short 
manure. Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses lmve 
been earthed lip as a protection to the vital 
part of the plants. We generally have a heap 
saved from destruction of garden rubbish by 
fire. This being dry is excellent for protec¬ 
tive material, and can bo levelled down when 
the frost goes. Sowed more Tomato-seeds to 
raise plants for forcing. 

January 1st .— Rough plans have been 
made of the kitchen garden, and the various 
crops marked thereon, and the manuring will 
be carried out to suit each crop. This saves 
time when the season for sowing and plant¬ 
ing comes round. Planted more French 
Beans in pots. A small warm-house has been 
planted with a row of climbing French Beans 
on each side to be trained up wires. 

January 2nd .—Introduced another batch 
of Strawberries in pots to leaf-lied to move 
the flower-spikes, when they will be placed on 
shelves near the glass. The first lot has been 
taken there to open the blossoms. The 
camera-hair brush will be used to fertilise the 
blossoms. Night temperature, 60 degs. Under 
any circumstances things move slowly, but 
the days are lengthening, and this will help 
us. 


POULTRY. 

PRESERVING EGGS. 

There is no better method of preserving eggs 
than in water glass, or soluble silicate of 
soda, as it retains the natural flavour and 
colour of the contents to a greater degree 
than almost any other system. Neither is it 
an expensive material to buy, as a pound, 
which only costs a very few pence, dissolved 
in the correct proportion of water, will pre¬ 
serve a large number. The amount of water 
to be added depends upon the sample, but 
as full directions are usually sent with each 
tin, it is difficult to go wrong. The eggs are 
placed in a glazed vessel, and covered with 
the liquid, care being taken that all the eggs 
are submerged. When they are wanted for 
use, they should be gently lifted out of the 
liquid, wiped dry, and disposed of as speedily 
as possible. 

The oldest, but still a very excellent, 
method of preserving is by means of salt, 
lime, and water. Four gallons of lime, one 
of salt, and twenty of water should be mixed 
together, and when the water has taken 
into solution as much lime and salt as it is 
capable of doing, it should be allowed to 
settle, the clear liquid being used to pour 
over the eggs, which have previously been 
placed in a suitable vessel. The contents 
preserve equally well as they do in water- 
glass, but the lime method has the disadvan¬ 
tage of making the shells rough and ex¬ 
tremely brittle—so much so, in fact, that., 
as a rule, eggs that have been preserved in 
lime cannot be boiled, the shells cracking with 
the least touch. 

When eggs are to be preserved for only a 
very short time—for two or three months— 
dry salt answers admirably, but this is an 
unsuitable method for a longer period. I 
have frequently preserved eggs in this man¬ 
ner for ten or twelve weeks, at the end of 
which time the contents have been in an ex¬ 
cellent condition, save that they have shrunk 
somewhat, causing the egg to rattle when 
shaken. Among other/fnT*thods may bfe men- 
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tioned that of cold storage, but to so few 
poultry-keepers is it practical that it can 
scarcely be included among the methods to 
be recommended. If a new-laid egg be 
dipped into boiling water, it slightly coagu¬ 
lates the white, and so prevents the air get¬ 
ting to the contents. For home use this 
method is suitable, but it does not answer 
when the eggs are for market. Smearing 
with vaseline or butter keeps the contents 
fresh for a week or two, but it is not recom¬ 
mended when the eggs are to he retained for 
more than a month. 

Only perfectly fresh eggs should be pre¬ 
served, and it is largely a waste of labour 
and money to attempt keeping eggs that are 
more than two or three days old when placed 
in the preservative. They should be allowed 
to settle twelve hours after being laid, but 
the sooner after this time they can be treated 
ths better will they be when they are wanted 
for use. Dirty eggs do not preserve at all 
well, and if there is any earth or dung on the 
shells, they should be washed. Not only does 
a dirty egg have an injurious effect upon its 
own contents, but on all those that come into 
contact therewith. As infertile eggs preserve 
better than those containing a germ, it is 
advisable when producing eggs with this end 
in view to keep the hens apart from the male 
birds. E. T. B. 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Jcknield-street, Hir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to tho report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not lat-cr 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should he sent separately. 


BIRDS. 

Coldfinch dying. The bird died from 
pneumonia, the effects of a chill, acquired 
probably by exposure to draught. By the 
time you soe this in print your other birds 
will have left, the danger 'behind, provided 
they are in comfortable quarters, and not ex¬ 
posed to through draught. There is always 
some risk to be taken when purchasing im¬ 
ported birds at this time of the year, for 
which reason they are much cheaper now 
than in the spring. Should the saifle trouble 
occur again, keep the birds warm, but give 
abundance of fresh air without draught, and 
feed for a time upon soft food, a good food 
for the purpose being that known as “Cod 
Liver Oil Cage Bird Food.” As medicine, 
give two drops of castor oil upon alternate 
mornings, and “ Canaradyne ” as per direc¬ 
tions upon the bottle. In purchasing hard¬ 
billed birds of any variety at this time of the 
year it is advisable to feed upon soft food for 
two or three days at the start, particularly 
in the case of young birds that may not have 
become properly accustomed to a full seed 
diet.—J. T Bird, 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Monday evening, December 14th, 
Mr. Chas. H. Curtis in the chair. Four new 
members were elected, making n total of 
seventy-five for the year. The death of a 
member who joined the society four years 
ago was reported. Only £5 had been paid 
by him to the benefit fund, while he has re¬ 
ceived £31 sick pay, and the balance to pay 
to his nominee was £2 6s. Id. The commit¬ 
tee are doing their best to get two children of 
deceased members on to the Royal Gar¬ 
deners’ Orphan Fund. Any votes sent to W. 
Collins, 9, Martin dale-road, Balham, would 
be thankfully received. 


Wattles. —I require for a young shrubbery in an 
exposed position a kind of protection I have seen 
elsewhere, but vainly endeavoured to procure from 
various firms. I think the things are called Wattles, 
consisting of wicker-work, or twigs, or strips of thin 
wood woven upon a kind of hurdle. Can you kindly 
inform me where I can procure them?—12. S. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Question^.— Querie* and answers are inserted in 
Gardening tree of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumioal-street, llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any desiynation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folio winy 
the receipt of their communication ,. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be. sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rides are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Basic slag for lawns (Croirn).—The best time 
to apply this is in the autumn or, at any rate, before 
Christmas, if its effect is to be not iceable during the 
next summer, as it is very slow- in action. If your 
lawn is very weak, then you may dress it with basic 
slag at the rate of a lb. per square rod now, giving, 
in the spring, a further dressing of nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

Cobsea scandens (T. Man field).—This is the nnme 
of the specimen you send. It is a well-known green¬ 
house climber, which in favourable districts will in 
the open air cover a considerable space of trelllA 
work during the summer. It should be planted in 
light, rich soil, and, if watered liberally during the 
growing season, will soon cover a large 6pnce and 
flower freely. Given protection, it will survive the 
winter. 

Pruning Clematis lanuginosa (J. H. S.).— 
This belongs to the summer-flowering section, and 
needs pruning yearly. The best time to prune this 
variety is in February, when a portion of the old 
flowering wood should be removed, and at the same 
time the whole of the weak and worn-out growths 
6 boiild be cut away. In spring the plant will be much 
benefited by a mulching of half-rotted dung, and if 
tho weather should be hot and Iry, copious .supplies of 
water should be given. 

Streptocarpus (Miss Humphrey*).—We should 
not waste time in trying to get rid of the mealy-bug 
on your plants. Far better throw them on the rub¬ 
bish-heap and raise a batch of seedlings next spring. 
If you sow the seed early in March and encourage 
the plants to grow freely during the summeT, you 
will find that a great many of the seedlings will 
bloom during the autumn. Treat them as you would 
Gloxinias. Kindly send a few specimens of the fly 
you mention, and we will do our best to help you. 

Single Chrysanthemums (.4 non).—These varie¬ 
ties you Tefer to are really autumn flowering—say. 
from the end of September to end of November. 
But the time of flowering may be influenced by the 
time of stopping. They are usually stopped two or 
three times. If required to flower early do not stop 
after the first week in July ; or, if late flowers are 
wanted, give the last stopping end of July, and after 
the first week in May, when well hardened by exposure 
during the day, stand them thinly in an open posi¬ 
tion outside on a coal-ash bed, and leave outside till 
the buds arc prominent. The plant? must be housed 
before frost comes. When sending queries, please 
sign each one. 

Twelve Japanese Chrysanthemums of easy 
culture (Young Heginner).— You cannot do better 
than follow our “ Seasonable Notes on Culture.'' 
These appear from time to time throughout the 
whole of the yenr. A careful observance of the rubs 
laid down therein must, in the end, bring succe;s. 
It is impossible to deal satisfactorily with this 
matter in a brief reply. The following varieties 
should answer your purposeLady Conyers (rose 
pink), F. S. Vallis (yellow). E. J. Brooks (purple 
crimson), General Hutton (yellow shaded bronzy-red). 
Lady Hopetoun (mauve pink), Mrs. E. Beckett 
(white). Mrs. W. Knox (deep yellow), W. R. Church 
(rosy crimson, bronze reverse), Mrs. H. Barnes (old 
rosy terra-cotta). Mrs. E. Crossiey (light yellow), 
Mrs. T. Dalton (claret crimson), and Mme. Gustave 
Henry (white). 

Cutting back Ivy - lcavecl Pelargoniums 

(Caragh ).—The extent to which your Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums require to be cut back will depend 
entirely upon the space that is needed to be covered. 
If thc-re is ample room for the plants to grow, they 
need not be cut back at all, as pruning is by ho 
means necessary to the production of growth, and 
flowers another season. If. on the other hand, the 
whole of the portion of wall that is available is well 
furnished, the weaker shoots should be thinned out. 
and the more vigorous branches shortened back to 
good eyes. Even then the plants must, not be cut 
back severely, ns this will only result in strong 
growth, which will take some time to flower. The 
best time to carry out this operation is as soon as 
the winter's frosts are past—say, towards the end 
of February. 

Twelve single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
for cutting ill. G. llaggar ).—The varieties in the 
subjoined list embrace a charming selection of single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums. The plants, in almost 
every instance, possess a good constitution, and de¬ 
velop blossoms of the most dainty description. We 
think you had better partially disbud the sprays. All 
you need do is to pinch out the more crowded buds 
in the clusters, so that each flower has ample room 
to develop in proper form. You cannot do better 
than acquire for September flowering the three fol¬ 
lowing varieties: —Florence Gillham. pure white, very 
fretj, budiy habit; Juno, yellow, tinted bronze, bushy 
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habit, free flowering, Meretham Glory, a beauti¬ 
ful purple crimson, splendid bushy habit, profuse 
bloomer. The foregoing may be succeeded in October 
by the followingPride of Merstham, a useful 
reddish-purple; Ladysmith, mauve-pink, very branch¬ 
ing, and most profuse bloomer; and White Perfec¬ 
tion, purest white, fine, erect habit. In November 
there is a plethora of good things. Pink Felicity is 
one of the loveliest pale-pink flowers of large size 
and exquisite form. White Edith Pagram is a chaste 
white flower of large size and ideal form; and with 
Metta, a magenta-red, we have a trio of unrivalled 
beauty. For December displays three good varieties 
are J. F. McLeod, a grand, golden-yellow sort, with 
large flowers, borne in handsome sprays; Mrs. Baillie, 
having chestnut blossoms of an attractive colour; 
and Framfiekl White, a pure white kind that de¬ 
velops its blossoms in capital sprays when partially 
disbudded. 

Oxalis, growing ( Anon ) —There are considerably 
over 200 species o( Oxalis; and coming as they do 
from many different parts ot the world, no hard-and- 
fast rule ran be laid down for the culture of the 
whole of them. We cun only suppose that the species 
you inquire about is what is known as the Bermuda 
Buttercup (Oxalis cernua), bulbs of which are sold 
here during the dormant season. Oxalis cernua may 
be well grown in an ordinary greenhouse under much 
the same conditions as a Pelargonium. A suitable 
compost may be made of two parts loam to one part 
leaf mould and a sprinkling of silver sand—that is to 
say, just an ordinary kind of compost, which will 
suit so many plants. A good way of growing this 
Oxalis is to take 6omc clean pots, 5 Indies in 
diameter, and drain them well. Then place some 
soil therein, make it level, and press down moderately 
firm. On this should be distributed five or six bulbs, 
at such a depth that when the pot is nearly filled 
with soil the bulb is quite half an inch below the 
surface of the soil. The pots when finished should be 
stood in a light position in the greenhouse, and 
enough water given to keep the soil slightly moist. 
Then, when the young leaves make their appearance, 
more water may be given, and as the pots get 
furnished with roots an occasional dc.se of liquid- 
manure will he helpful. The name of other plant 
about which you inquire we could not make out. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberries (E. B.).—Six good varieties of large 
Gooseberries, other than red ones, are .—Green, Keep¬ 
sake and Telegraph; yellow, Langley Beauty and 
Gunner; white, Whitesmith and Antagonist. If 
w ith these you have, of reds, Lancashire Lad, Crown 
Boh. Dan’s Mistake, Lord Derby, Whinham’s In¬ 
dustry, and London, you will have a selection of fine 
varieties. 

Slitting the bark of fruit-trees (G.).—Before 
doing this we should first deal with the roots, ns it is 
very probable that the action of the Toots is too 
feeble for the proper support of the tree. In any 
case, we should not advise slitting the bark of the 
Cherry, as this will inevitably cause gumming, and in 
the end destroy the tree. Slitting the bark may 
answer, and docs answer, in the case of forest-trees, 
but we doubt very much whether it will do any good 
in the case of fruit-trees. Keep the bark clean and 
healthy, and thus prevent the stems being covered 
with Mosses and Lichens, and, in the end, insects. 

Lime-wash on fruit-trees (J. P .).~When lime- 
white or wash is put on to tree-stems in a hot state 
it adheres for a long time. It looks much less objec¬ 
tionable If some clay be mixed with it to render it 
less conspicuous. We prefer that it should not so 
long adhere, but if put on in the winter to kill Moss 
and insect pests, which is the primary object in view, 
it should peel off in the spring, so that the bark 
might be more free to effect its ordinary functions. 
A good mixture for thus coating trees is 10 lb. of 
fresh lime, gradually dissolved In a tub, 6 lb. of 
soft-soap, dissolved in boiling water in a large pail, 
and added to the lime-water, and some soot or clay, 
or both added, and enough water to form a pasty 
wash. 

Manuring Apple-trees (O.).— 1 The best time to 
manure Apple-trees that are fairly robust is in the 
summer, when carrying a crop of fruit. They may 


also be advantageously manured in the following 
winter if the fruit-crop seems to have exhausted the 
trees. You will find a good mixture to bo super¬ 
phosphate of lime, and either kainit or basic slag iu 
equal parts; but the kainit is the quickest to dis¬ 
solve. Give to each tree a dressing at the rate of 
1 oz. per square yard, and well fork it in. Of course, 
much depends on where the roots are. If the trees be 
old they may be a long way off. If young trees, 
manure dressings where not fruiting may only serve 
to make the trees too vigorous and unfruitful. The 
nearer the roots are kept to the surface the more 
easily are they fed. 

Young bush fruits (J.). —It will not be wise to 
look for fruit from your newly-planted Gooseberry 
and Currant-bushes next year. It is much better 
to induce them to make good roots, and thus pet well 
established, and that Is best done by cutting the 
•ounp wood back fairly hard—say, to one-third of its 
ength, whilst any weaker shoots may be cut back 
to about two leaf buds. You can make cuttings of 
the shoots thus cut off. Another year you should 
shorten back the summer ehoota of both Gooseberry 
and Black Currant-hushes a little, and Red Currants 
much harder. The two former bear on the young 
wood ; the latter do not, but on spurs that come from 
hard pruning of the young wood. Give your bushes, 
after pruning, a mulch of long manure about the 
roots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakale from seed (The Oak *).—Have a piece of 
ground, according to what room you can afford, 
trenched 2 feet deep, and put into it a good dressing 
of manure. Early in April draw drills, 20 inches 
apart, as for Pens. Sow the seeds very thinly, and 
cover up. When the plants are well up, thin them 
out to 12 inches apart. Keep the hoe freely used 
during the summer. Jn November, after the leaves 
have ripened, trench out the roots, and trim them 
bare of all side ones. Make cuttings of these to 
plant in March in fresh soil in rows, as advised for 
sowing, and you can force the strong stems, whilst 
using the side roots as cuttings to grow more for the 
next year. Plants from root-cuttings are always 
better than those from seed. 

Broccoli clubbing (V. F. J?.).—The best remedy 
for clubbing, from which the Broccoli plants you 
send are suffering, whether it he engendered by 6limc 
fungus or by the club-beetle, is, without doubt, gas- 
lime. That should be applied to vacant ground at 
once, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is 
very bad. If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 Tods 
or ground. After lying on the ground from four to 
six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a good dressing 
at the same rate of fresh lime is useful also. Rather 
than plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, 
Seakale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or 
Beet—indeed, anything other than Cabbage. By 
doing so for a couple of years the club trouble may 
disappear. Peas or Beans also may be sown with ad¬ 
vantage. You are quite right, it is the same disease 
as “ The club in Wallflower,” which was referred to 
in our issue of November 28th, page 558. 

Forcing Asparagus (IT. T. A.).—It is useless to 
expect good heads unless roots of three or more 
years’ growth are to be had, and then much better 
results would be forthcoming had no cutting been 
practised from the roots that, are to be forced after 
the middle of May the previous year. Many plans 
are adopted to force Asparagus, but none is more 
satisfactory than the old hot-bed system of three 
parts freshly collected leaves and one part long 
stable litter—the latter more for keeping the bed 
together than heating, as a good bed of new leaves 
will maintain a good lasting heat throughout the 
spring, unless the winter is exceptionally cold, with 
much snow, and then new linings to the frame occa¬ 
sionally will put matters right. After the crowns 
are exhausted and cleared out, the bed in the frame 
should be deeply forked up, working iu fresh leaves 
and a little short manure from the stable, when 
another batch of rooks may be introduced. A couple 
or 3 inches of leaf-soil should be put over the bed, 
and about 4 Inches of the same material over the 
crowns, first, passing it through an inch sieve. Pack 
the crowns closely together, and keep the frame 
closed until the Grass appears, when give a chink of 


air whenever the weather ia favourable. The lights 
should be covered with mats at night, whether frost 
threatens or not. When forced iu this 'way it Is 
seldom any water is necessary, but, should it be, 
apply with a rose can at a temperature of 85 degs. 
or 90 degs. A space of 10 inches or 12 inches must be 
allowed from the glass for the produce to push up. 
The roots are of no use after they have been forced, 
and may be thrown away. 


SHOUT REPLIES. 

11. A. Gifford.—We do not know what you mean by 
Irish lime. Gas-lime is used only when you wish to 
kill any insect pests in the soil—such as Carrot- 
grub, clubbing in Cabbages, etc. It is then wed at 
the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground. If done 
! now, you must not attempt to crop the ground until 

: next spring.- Macoma .—The three plants you men 

tion are quite hardy, and require no protection what 

ever.- St. Claire Townshend .-It is quite impossible 

to say. as you give us no information whatever to 
In-Ip cli-ai lip I lie t rouble. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUIT3. 

Names of plants.— T. IK. E.— 1, Libonia florl- 
bunda; 2, Pteris erotica; 3, Aspleuium bulbiferum; 

4, Pteris serrulata cristata.- E. O .—The Caflfre Lily 

(Sehizostylis coccinea); 2, Juniperua sinensis; 3, Thu 

White Beam (Pyrus Aria).- G. A.—I, Myrsiphyllum 

asparagoides; 2, Plumbago capensis; 3, The Wax- 

plant (Moya carnosa); 4, Retinosporu squarresa.- 

F. R.— 1. Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Cen- 
taurea ragueina; 3, Skimmia japonica: 4, Ruscua 

racemosufl.- Q. R. M.—l, Oncidium tigrinuin; 2, 

Adiantum pedatum; 3, Phlehodiuin nureuin; 4, Pteris 

cretlca albo-lineata.-L.—1, Sparmannia africana ; 

2. Plumbago rosea; 3, Adiantum cuncatum; 4. Pteris 

longifolia.- H. Dillon.— 1, Aca?na Novoe-Zcalandia 4 ; 

2. Saxifraga trifurcata; 8, S. Geuni var.; 4, Sedum 
Fasterianmn; 5, Thymus lanuginosus; 6, Saxifraga 
eapillipes; 7, Alyseum saxatile; 8, Saxifraga Geum 
var.; 9, Sedum albidum. The word " probably ” 
might be added to each of the above names, as it is 
impossible accurately to identify flowerless scraps of 
plants. In future when sending plants for name, 
kindly read our rules as to the number of specimens 
we undertake to name in any one week for one cor¬ 
respondent. 

Names of fruit.— J. R— Apples: 1, Northern 
Greening; 2, Royal Russet; 3, Red Hawthornden; 4. 
Wellington.-W\ R. H.— Pears: 1, Pai%s6 Colmar; 

2, Bergamotte d'Esperen; 3, Zephirin Gregoirc: 4. 

Glou Morceau.-IK. T.— Apples: 1, Crimson Queen¬ 
ing; 2, Wellington; 3, Stunner; 4, Minehall Crab.- 

T. E.— Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, French 
Crab; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Waltham Abbey Seedling. 
- R. IK.—Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Marie Louise: 

3, Winter Nelis; 4, Gilogil. - T. B-’.—Apples: 1 , 

Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Golden Noble; 8, Golden Spire : 

Pear; 4, Van Mons. Leon Leclerc.- P. R.— Apples: 

1, Annie Elizabeth; 2, M£re de Mdnnge. Pears: 3. 

Bourre Diel; 4, Winter Nelis.- M. H. — Apples: l. 

Norfolk Beefing; 2, Ecklinville; 3, Golden Reimtte; 

4, Winter Hawthornden. 


Catalogues received.— Sluis and Groot, Enkliui- 

sen, Holland. —General Price List of Seeds. -Miss 

llemus, Hnldfn.st Hall, Upton-on-Severn. — List of 

Sweet Pea Seeds for 1909. -Barr and Sons, 12, King- 

street, Covent Garden .—Lists of Annual Cash Clear¬ 
ance Sales of Spring Flowering Bulbs. -Meters. 

Sutton and Son3, Reading.— Amateurs' Guide for 190 -j. 


This week’s number completes Vol. XXX., 
the new volume commencing with the issue 
dated January 2, 1909. The binding; covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free Is. 9d.) and 
Index (3d.) will be ready in a few weeks 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, 17, Purnival-street, E.C., post 
free for 2s. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. Wc shall be 
obliged to go to press earlier with the 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to 
be dated January 2, 1909. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on Wednesday, December 23rd. 

A New Volume will commence with next 
_week’s Issue . __ 

DARK’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

Spring-flowering Bulba—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus Narcissi, Irises, etc., all in best quality, and at 
greatly reduced prices. Clearance Lists on application.— 
BARR k SONS, 1 1,12, & 13, King-st., Covent Garden, London . 

A BOL, WHITE’S SUPERIOR, Insecticide. 

Non-poisonous. Manufactured under a new patent. 
Abolishes Aphis, etc., on Plants. Excellent remedy for 
Mildew. Recommended for Cardens and Greenhouses. _ 

“A BOL” SYRINGE.—Best Sprayer. Try 

it and you will agree. Sold by Nurserymen, Seeds¬ 
men. Ironmongers, etc. Full particulars from — E. A. 
WHITE, Limited, Paddock Wood. Kent. __ 

TIOBBIE’S SCOTCH - GROWN ROSES, 

Early and Late Chrysanthemums, Bulbs for present 
planting, etc. Full Descriptive Lists post free on applica¬ 
tion.—DQBBIE k CO., Royal Florists; Rothesay. 

940 000 CARNATIONS and PICOTEES. 

UUVJ _i ehall have a very grand Collection to 


Cl —I ehall have a very grand Collection to 
offer this autumn, including the latest Novelties of the 
greatest raiser, Martin Smith. Also Violas, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and Herbaceous Perennials. Lists free. — WM. 
•SYDENH AM, Melbourne, Derbyshire. _ _ 

T AXTON’S FRUIT-TREES AND STRAW- 

■kJ berries. — Thousands of beautifully trained trees to 
select from in all shapes. Fully illustrated Catalogue post 
free.— LAXTON BROS , Fruit-tree Specialists, Bedford. 

"SHELLS’ CATALOGUE of Chrysanthemums, 

*» Pentstemons, Michaelmas Daisies, and Phlox now 
ready; sent post free on receipt of post card. For early 
single and Pentstemon seed, see page 50. “The Culture of 
the Chrysanthemum,'' by W. Wells, post free, Is. 6d.— 
W. WELLS k CO.. Meretham, Surrey. 


■MOW IS TUB TIME TO PLANT P.EONIES. 

—Kelway's celebrated Pioonies can now be supplied in 
® e choice named Collections: " B,"50for £1 ; " C," 27s. per doz.; 
1© “ D," 36s. per doz. For other prices and descriptions see 

to Kelway's Manual of Horticulture. They give gorgeous 
permanent effects in any garden.—KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Horticulturists, La ng port. __ 

n® WEBBS’ CATALOGUE and LIST of Garden 

LT1 »» Seeds for 1909 is Now Ready. Beautifully illuatrated. 

st WEBBS’ CATALOGUE and LIST of Garden 

* * Seeds for 1909.—If you are not already on our books, a 

— copy w ill be Bent to you, gratis and post free, on application. 

■WEBB & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
» » Wor dsley . Stourbridge. _ 

cd THE PERUVIAN LILY (Alstrmmeria).— 

pa, ^ Rich orange, carmine spotted, grand perennial, un- 
at rivalled cut flower ; Is. doz.; 5s. 100 ; 30a. 1,009. List free. 

,— —COLLINS Si GABRIEL, 39, Waterloo-road, London, 8.E. 

- "DOSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS.—Hybrid 

E. Lw Perpetual*. 6s. per doz, Teas and H. Teas, 7s. 6d. per 
it. doz. Many leading sorts of Climbers, mostly strong, staked 
!or plants. Is. each ; 6 for 4s. 6d., all carr. paid. List on appli- 
__ cation.—J. J. M ARRIOTT, Hutton Coldfield. Kstab. 1864._ 

ry a ALE PRICE. SALE PRICE. SALE PRICE. 

is- ^ Bulb buyers will save money by sending for my 
A. Special Offer, post free. Great reductions.—ELLISON, 43, 
West Bromwich. Lilies of the Valley. 2s. 6d. 100. 

3 , TILY OF VALLEY, 3d. doz.; 2s. 100; to 

n f J-l clear free. Iris germanica, &c., lid. each. 8ee advt. 
, a . Nov. 28th.—WRIGHT, 289, Stourbridge - road, Brierley Hill. 

_ TO BEAUTIFY ENTRANCE.—A pair of 

3. A lovely Cypress erecta viridis, 5 or 6 ft. as desired. Dense, 
t0 erect as pillars, and highly ornamental. Packed free on rail 
h e forGs. Evergreen garden fences give great satisfaction. Lists, 
a0 in structions free . T. MAYO S, Llanga rro n, Ro ss-on-Wye. 

a n ARDEN FENCES, EVERGREEN^ dense 

and showy, make gardens and lawns warm and private. 


HHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — Best- 

named Japanese, Decoratives and Singles, Is. 6d. doz. 
Catalogue free. — R. C. NOTCUTT, Broughton - road 
Nursery, Ipswich, _ 

■DLOWER POTS. — FLOWER POTS. — 12 

L 8-in.. 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1908 New Illustrated 

Catalogue Flower Pots. Saucers, Seed-pans. Rhubarb and Sea- 
k ale Pots, Vases,etc., post free —T . PRA TT, Pottery, Dudley . 

V\J E have a fine list of Coloured Plates of 
Flowers, sizo 12 inches by 9J inches, executed from 
drawings by the beat flower painters, finely reproduced in 
colour. Suitable for framing, screens, and scrap books, or 
for students’ portfolios. List of 200 coloured plates post free 
on application. Customers may make their own selection or 
leave the choice with us ; the pictures will l*e well assorted. 
Three specimen pictures in tube for Gd., post free. ; 12 for 
lx Gd.; 25 for 3».; 50 for 5s. 6d.; 100 for 10s. ; all post free. 
Vldress- PUBLISHER. 17. Fumival street, 1 ah. don. K.O. 

DATS, MICE, MOLES, COCKROACHES, & 

Beetles greedily eat Harrison's “Reliable" Rat Poison. 
Cats and dogs will not touch it. Vermin dry up and leave no 
smell. Post free. Is. 2d., 2s. 3d.. 3s. 8d.—GKO. W. 
HARRISON, Chemist, G Dept., Reading._ 

T7LOWER POTS.—The best finished and 

most porous pot in the market. Prices and Catalogue, 
etc.-SCREMERSTON COAL CO., Ltd., Scremerston. 
Berwick-on-Tweed. _ 

HONSERVATORIES and Winter Gardens, 

Greenhouses, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach and 
Orchards, Verandahs and Porches, Garden Frames, Green¬ 
house Fittings, &c. Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
of every description. Seud for illustrated Catalogue, free.— 
BOU LTO N k PAUL . Ltd. (Dept. K), Norwich. _ 

THE ECLIPS’EM Greenhouse Heating Appa- 

■fr ratus- —Cheap, effective, eco nomi cal. Write for nrices. 
Give length and width of greeufioilJc List free. Medals 
awarded 1865, 1881, 1893. -J. ATfWOODTYt juib|®o| ^ > 


Cheap and ornamental. Also cheap Fruit-trees. Particulars 
free. T. M AYOS, Nurseryman, Llanga rron, Ross-on-Wy e. I 

O VERHEAD CROP.—Any meadow on hob 

soil will produce double the Grass if partially shaded. 

I offer extra fine strong fruiting standard Victoria Plums, 
heavy croppers. 15s. per doz., or 100 for £5. Other Fruit 
Trees cheap.—T. MAYOS, Nurseryman, Llangarron, Ross. 
NB.—Please retain above three advts. for reference, as 
these notices will not appear again. _ 

H ~ARDY PERENNIALS.—300 kinds, mostly 

2d. and 3d. each. Many choice and rare. Lists.—R ev. 


C. MASTER, Carleton Foreh 


, Wymondham, Norfolk. 


A BUSHEL SACK LEAF-MOULD (pure 

Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London, 3«. 9d.; three bushels 
prepared Potting Soil, 3s. 9d.; three bushels Peat, 3s. 9d.; three 
busncls Loam. 3s. 9d two bushels Bedfordshire Sand, 3s. 6d. 
K VAN I)KR MKER.SC'll, i.,»ueen's Nurm-ry, S.-lJuirst, HE. 

A RTIFICIAL MANURES of every descrip¬ 
tion, in large or small quantities. Highest analyses. 
Price list, post free.—E. WRIGHT k CO., Ltd., Manu¬ 
facturers of “ Mo-Efflc " Mildew Destroyer, 55, Brook-street, 
Bradfo rd. _ __ 

POULTRY and KENNEL APPLIANCES of 

■L every description. Write for latest Catalogue, free on appli¬ 
cati on.— B OULTON k PAU L,Ltd. (Dept. K), Norwich. 

G enuine garden requisites.-!}.-n. 

VJ Fibre, 2a. Gd. ; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. ; Black, 4s. Gd.; 
Orchid, 9s. ; Yellow Fibrous Loam, pure Leaf-mould, and 
Coarse Sand, each 3s. per sack ; Basic Slag. 6s. cwt. All 
other Manures. --W. HERBERT k CO., Hop Exchange, 8.E. 

T o-day ! and for years a years 

past the “ XL-ALL ” Specialities are and have been the 
best on the Market. Where is the gardener who does not 
pin his faith to one or the other of these celebrated Insecti¬ 
cides or Fertilisers? “XL-ALL" Fertiliser has pleased all 
who have used it this season. The Bales of "XL-ALL" 
Fumigator provo that it is more popular than ever. " XL- 
ALL " Liquid Nicotine Insecticide is always spoken of by 
gardeners and growers as the most deadly to Mealy Bug, 
Thrip. etc "XL-ALL" Winter Wash, for dormant trees, 
acts like magic, clearing the trees and bushes of all insects' 
eggs. Moss, and fungoid growths “XL-ALL ” Lawn Sand, 
a we ed eradicator and fertiliser for weedy and poor lawns. 
“XL-ALL” Weed Killer, used onco a year; no woods can 
live. Please ask your Nurseryman, Seedsman, or Florist for 
a copy of my small pink List, giving particulars of these and 
many other “XL-ALL" Preparations. "XL-ALL" Pre¬ 
parations can bo obtained from tho Horticultural Trade 
throughout the World.—G. II. RICHARDS, Manufacturer 
and Patentee, 231, Borough High- street, London, fj. E. 


TJOW READY.—Sutton’s Guide and Cata- 

-L* logue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, etc., 

etc., for 1909. _ 

BUTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, etc., etc., for 1909. 
—If you have a garden, and are not already a customer, 
send your name and address so that a copy of the Guide or 
Catalogue may lie sent to you.—SUTTON & SONS, The 
King's Seedsmen. Reading. ___ 

"DOR AUTUMN PLANTING.—Planters of 

Fruit Trees should write for our Fully Descriptive 
Catalogue and Supplement, 6tL, post free, and gratis to cus¬ 
tomers. Well-ripened Trees of all kinds, and our large de¬ 
veloped specimens of Vines, Figs. Peaches, and Nectarines 
are especially good. An inspection solicited. — GEORGE 
BUN YARD k CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

"DOSES ! ROSES ! ROSES !—The Best and 

-*-v Cheapest in the World. 12 acres of Roses in all best pos¬ 
sible varieties. Nursery stock of all descriptions very cheap. 
Descriptive Catalogue and cheap Lists free. Thousands of 
Testimonials, hist, half a century. Plant now.—JAMES 
WALTER8, Rose Grower, Mt. Radford, Exeter. _ 

T ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Fortin’s Giant 

(true), strong crowns, 3 years. 3s. per 100; 25s. per 1,000, 
post free. Cash.—C. LUCAS, Lodsworth, Pot worth. Sussex. 

rjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our Catalogue is now ready, and includes splendid novel¬ 
ties for 19G9; also best older varieties. Sent free on applica- 
tion.—J. W. C( >L E & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

C HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.— 

"Madame Desgrange." early white, best sort for early- 
cut blooms or decoration ; 25 cuttings, 7d.; 50. Is.; 100, Is. 9<L ; 
500.5s.; free.—O hs. MORFETT, Roberts bridge. Bussex. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — My 

G Collection contains 500 up-to-date vara., purchasers’ 
selection, from Id. each. Catalogue free. Carnations, 3s. 
per dozen.—H. WO OLMAN. Shirley, near Birmingham. 

■TOMATO SEED, 3 packets, each different 
sorts, of the newest and very best croppers ever raised, 
1 packet Cucumber Improved Telegraph, and my Book, 
“ How to Grow tho Tomato and Cucumber." all post free 
for Is. Id.,; or Book separate, 7d , from—H. MASON, Florist 
and Seedsman, The Fleet, Belper, Derbyshire. _ 

HHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—12 best 

LJ decoratives, in 12 varieties, Is. 6d.. post free.—BRYANT, 
Market Grower, Terrington, King's Lynn. _ 

H ARDY PERENNIALS^ alpine, rock, and 

border plants. Catalogue free on application.—THOS. 
SUTCLIFFE. F R.H.S., Buracough Bridge, lanes. __ 

TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS.-Spot- 

J-L ted and tigered, extra stiong, also new hybrid P. 
obconica grandiflora, is. doz., free.—HEAD GARDENER, 
46, Warwick-rqad. Banbury._ 

F OR the convenience of our readers we have 
decided this year to complete the present volume of 
Gardknino Illustrated with the end of December, 
instead of February, as heretofore. We hope this arrange¬ 
ment will be generally acceptable. Binding cases for tho 
volume for 1908, with copies of the Index, will be ready 
shortly, and particulars as to date of publication will be duly 
an nounced in our advertising columns. _ 

"FLOWER POTS, Rustic Waro, &c , Vases, 

-t- &e. Large stock kept. Lists free. Enquiries solicited. 

Truck and crate orders despatched same day. —HERBERTS 
PARK POTTERY CO.. Darlaston, Staffs. 

WIRE NAILS, mixed, 7e. per cwt.; 28 lb., 

" * 2s. Screws, mixed, 28s. per cwt.; 28 lb., 7s. 6d. Wire, 

| cut and wrought Nails, Staples, Tacks, etc.— C. W. HAYLES, 
Midla nd N ail Work s, 25 to 28. Rea -stre et. Birmingham 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER sTsONS.Ltd.,' 

** 27, Cannon-street, London, E.C.; Works, Tottenham. 

—Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houbcs, 
Portable Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

HISHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use; 

its soluble sulphur, etc., has for 40 years cured blights 
and fungus on plants, and is good for washing unhealthy 
dogs. Gishurstine keeps boots dry in all weathers; they will 
polish. Good for harness. Wholesale from — PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE Co.. Ltd., London. 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

'J “ Vitrolitc," far superior to White Lead Paint, at 8s Gd. 
per gall. " Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars froirtl— W. CARSON .v SON’S, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


Flowers. Fruit. Vegetables. 


<3 Country. 

Bees. Poultry. Cage Birds. 


For Town 


Villa and Cottage Gardens. 
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PHII IP LE CORNU’S .IFRSFY FRUIT TREES ' 
rniLir renowned uC ndLI rose trees, & 

CARNATIONS are properlr packed free of cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 
CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

Before ordering, every rentier of this paper should write for ray llluntratcd CotaloguB, which contains carefully prepared 
•elections and Ilescr'ptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting and 
profitable methods of growing them. My Carnation and Herbaceous Lists are also ready. " 

__THE JERSEY NURSERIES, JERSEY. 


■RARE BULBS.—Scarlet Anomatheca, 25, 

^ la. 9d. Blue Camassia, 25, Is. fid. White Galtonias, 25, 
Is. fid. Double Rose Anemone Hortense, 25, Is. 9d. Gladioli 
Ramouses, 25, Is. 9cL Gladiolus Psittanicus, scarlet, netted 
™ a ck, 25. Is. fid. Araucaria eicelaa, 18-inch, 5-tier pair, 
2s. 6d. French Ranunculus, 50, Is. fid. Montbretia crocos- 
nueflora, 100, Is. 9d. Streptocarpus hybrids, 6. Is. fid.; 12, 
2s. fid. White Aram Lilies, 6, Is. 9d. 3 Blue Hepatica 

12 Pot Begonias, 12 colours, 2s. 6d.—T. H. 
* DAPkR. 5. Addington-grore. Sydenham, 8.E. 


pORGET-ME-NOT (Alpestris Grandifiora), 

deep blue, Buperb variety, profuse flowering, compact 
growth; once grown, always grown. Strong seedlings, Is. 6d. 
100:10s. 1,000. Transplanted bushy plants, 3a. 100; 500,12s. 6d. 
Wallflowers, dark red, Golden King, purple, strong plants. 
Is. 3d. 100, 8s. 1,000; transplanted, bushy, 33. 100. Pansies, 
choice mixed, transplanted, strong, 6d. dozen. 3s. 100. Viola. 
Golden Gem, 9d. dozen, 4s. 6d. 100. Daisies, Snowball (large 
white), Longfellow (pink), transplanted, strong, 3s 100; Rob 
Roy (best dark red quilled), never goes single, Is. doz.. 5s. 100. 
3a. orders carriage naid.—MOST EASTERLY NURSERY, 
Dept. R). Pulton Broad, Lowestoft. 



QARNATIONS.—Old Clove (dark red), Mrs. 

Muir (immense white), Nicholson (scented large rose); 
extra stout transplanted layers, 4d. each, 2s 6d. doz ; 50 for 
7s. 6d. PINKS: Mrs. 8inkina (large white). Is. 6d. doz. 
Paddington (chocolate laced). Is. do/..; 5s. fid. 100. Large, 
bushy plants.—MOST EASTERLY NURSERY (Dept. R ), 
Onlton Broad, Lowestoft. 


A ME RICAN CARNATIONS. — Thousands 

* 7 ^- of healthy, bushy plants (various sizes) ready for de- 
b»«ry- See Catalogue and SPECIAL Offers. Read our 
TREATISE " on Culture, Is. nett.—YOUNG & CO , Car- 
nation Specialists, Hatherley, CHELTENHAM. E at. 1890. 

PRIMROSE PLANTS (Woodland), 100, 2s.; 

. 200, 3s. Bluebells, 100, Is 6d,; 500,7s.; 1,000, 12s. Wood 

Anemones, oO, la. 6d. Hypericum (John's Wort), 1 ft., 30, 
18 J'L V re f P 1Ilg Woodland Periwinkle, 100, 2s. Sweet Wood- 
ruff, 30, Is . 4d . free —“ KATE." Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 


TROUBLE PRIMROSES, white, Is. 3d. doz.; 

rr 7 ..» Iua T U ^ e .' v? s „ doz -, : > y . ell 9T- ?* *?• doz. Czar Violets, 30, 


Is. 4d. Ifily Valley. 50, 1 b. fid,’ Hardy Lily. orange. 12. Is! M. 
free. Strong plants, carefully packed. Pei ' "* 


Lists free.—" KATE,’ 


. . .... Perennials, 200 var. 

H arley Park . Callan, Ireland. 


TVY (small-leaved), quickly covers banks, 
T window-boxes, etc., 100 rooted plants, la 4d., 

free.— KATE. Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 

A Z ALE A INDICA, full of buds, pair, 2s. 6d.; 
ic I 6, hardy< wr2s.; 6, 5s. 12 Cyclamen, 

™ 6d ; JP 0 ,Carrot Tulips. 2s. fid. 100 Frecsias, 
Is. 8d. 100 Double Yellow Daffg., 2s fid. 100 Double White 
DaffB . 3s. (kl. 2 big clumpe White Hellebore, 2s 6d. (showing 
flower). 6 White Spineas. Is. 9d. 6 Red Dielytra. Is. fid. 

50 Glory of the Snow. Is. fid. 6 Iris reticulata, Is fid. 100 
Ins anglica, 2s. 6d —T. H. LOADER, 5, Addington-grovo, 
Sydenham, 8.E._ 


SPECIAL 
LOW 
CASH 
OFFER. 

200,000 FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 

of all kinds, including several thousand 

STANDARD APPLES, PEARS & PLUMS. 

10 w® Maiden Apples on English Paradise, 
me following popular kinds are included : — 

.lames Grieve, Ben's Red. Charles Ross, Cox's Orange, 
Allington Pippin, Brrimley.Seedling, Lord Derby, Worcester 
rearmam, Ecklinville Seedling, Newton Wonder, Norfolk 
Beauty, Blenheim Orange, Warner's King, Edward VII., 
Rival. Quarrenden. Price 68. doz.; 49s. 100. 

Also a veiy lino lot of 30.000 Pyramid Apples, 2 and 
3-year, on English Paradise, including 
Worcester Pcarmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin. James Grieve, 
Allington Pippin, Bramley Seedling, Warner’s King. 
Houblon, Charles Ross, Peasegood Nonsuch, Beauty of 
Hath, and many others. 10a. doz.; 75s. 100. 

About 50,000 Half-Standard Apples, on Crab 
Stock, 2 and 3-year 

Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Newton Wonder, Allington Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
and many others. 10a. doz. 

, „ . Standard Apples. 

The following popular kinds are included 
Cox s Orange Pippin, Worcester Pcarmain, James Grieve. 
PfCklinville, Allington Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Devon- 
shn-e quarrenden, Bramley Seedling, Warner's King, Iviug 
of Pippin, Lord Derby. 18s. doz.; £6 100. 

Lee Prolific and Boskoop Giant Black Currant, 2 years, 
i2l d ?£u h 00 - Red ^ utch Currants, very fine stuff, 
10S. 100- Superlative Raspberry canes, 189. 1 , 000 . L.gan- 
berry plants, from layers, very fine plants, 20S. for 25 plants. 
Huttons Flower of Spring Cabbage plants, 2*. 6d. 1,000. 

New Illustrated List post free. 

W. HORNE & SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 


PULB BARGAINS.—EVERY BULB 

GUARANTEED. CLEARANCE. Iris, Snowdrops, 
8d. ; Ranunculus, Anemones, Daffodils. Narciss.. Crocus, 
^ O i]a u . ll8, n ?i ad !, oli ' , l8 -: t »1‘I>3. Is. 6d. per 100; 100 of each 
( -» 1 ’°?Xra ,n, ^ ,) fnr 7s 6d. Hyacinths.3s.. 5i. 100. Lily of Valley. 
3s. 100. Garden Lilies, Is. fid. doz. Scarlet Gladioli, 2s lOu ; 
carr. paid, 5c Catalogue of Roses. Fruits, etc., 2.000 varie- 
o; .” ar JJ® n ,. an d Greenhouse Gems, free.—MORRISS 
BULB W AREHOI T8E, D ept. 21, Birniingham 

rj HR Y S AN TH E M U M~CU T TIN G S. —Early - 

V7 „ flowering market, decorative and singles, le. 3d. ner do/.. 
List free.—O. MEW,j:'hry smith. Nursery. Sunbury. Middx 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is ~obUU n : 

y able from all Newsagents or at. any Railway Bookstall 
« H 1 , 0 , United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be g ad to bo advised at 17. Furnival-street, 
London. E C, of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed— 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, 
Ijondon. K C. 

WHITE MADONNA LILIES, 6. Is. 6d. ; 

* 1 , 12 4 28 • M- White Trumpet Lilies, 6, 1 b. 6d. ; 12, 2s 6d 
Scarlet Scarborough Lilies. 6. Is. fid.; 12. 2s. fid. Pink Bella¬ 
donna Lilies, 6. Is. fi.1 ; 12. 2s. fid. Orange Tiger Lilies 12 
Is. fid.; 25. ?s fid. Double Tiger Lilies, 12, la Gd ; 25, 2s U 
Rose colourspecioHuin, fi. Is. fid.; 12, 2s. 6d 12 Lilies 12 sorts 
Sd.—T. H. LOADER, 5, Addington-grove. Sydenham, S.e! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Popular HANDBOOK of 

HARDY TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
CONIFERS, AND EVERGREENS. 

160 PaRos. 50 Illustrations. 

Full of useful hiuts. With English and Latin names. 

By GEORGE BUN YARD, V.M.H. 

Post Free 3 9, ok the Puhusiikiw, 

CEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd 

MAIDSTONE. 


HARDENER AND BAILIFF, age 39 

^ married, no family, seeks appointment with lady or 
gentleman requiring the services of a practical man. thor¬ 
oughly experienced in the management of Estate, Stock 
{■arm and Garden ; wife understands dairy and poultry’ 
Highly recommended. — Address, A. PRATT. Gravet™ 
Manor, Ea s t Grin nead._ ’ v.ravtiye 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS : 
vr 


USEFUL BOOKS 

FOR 

FARM & GARDEN. 


THE WILD CARDEN; or the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Groupino ok Hardy 
Exotig Plants, with a chapter on the Garden of 
British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with wood 10 6 
engravings from drawings by Alfred Par.so.ns, not 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, 
price 10s. 6d. net; post free, 11s. 

THE ENCLISH FLOWER CARDEN AND HOME 

GROUNDS. Revised, with descriptions of all 
the beat plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 15/- 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Medium not 
8ro., 15a. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

*»" The same, 1 vol., finely and strongly bound 21'- 
Bage-green half morocco, 21s. net; post free, 21s. fid. not 
,.*** Tb e same, in 2 vols., half bound vellum for 24 - 
library or presentation, 21 s. net; postpaid, 24 s. fid. net 

A DICTIONARY OF ENCLISH NAMES OF 

In two Parts — Englisb-Latin and 
Latin-English. By Wm. Mrt.LRR 12s. net; post 
free, 12s. fid. A work of value which extends over 12 7 
a large field, including cultivated native and 
foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— Times. 

CREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

Fj.owkrino and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, 
and Lycopodiums, with full details of the pro- 
pagan on and cultivation of 5fi0 families of plants, 
embracing all the best plant* in cultivation. By 
1HOMA8 BAIN eh. Price 12a. net.; post free, 12s. 6d. 

*.* A few copies of the previous edition of Green¬ 
house and Stove Plants (not illustrated) are offered 


net 


5- 

net 


at 5s. net, post free. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR CARDENS. 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrub 
By W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower 10 6 
Garden. 3rd edition, revised, illustrated. Trice net 


10s. fid. net; post free, 11b. 

MARKET CARDENSa Showing 


3ltlZ< 




street, Loudo 

gFe 


LONDON 

tho manner in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables - 
are grown for market. By C. W. 8a aw. Price r \ 
Is. net; post free, Is. 2d. net 

THE CARDEN ANNUAL for 1909. Contains 

Alphabetical List* of all Branches of tho Horti¬ 
cultural Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country 
Seats containing over 9,000) have been very 1/- 
carefully and extensively revised, and arc admitted net 
to be the most complete ever published. Price 
Is. net; by post, Is. 3d. 

Of all Booksellers or from this Office. 

Address : Manaoer, 

17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON, LC. 


1 


FLORA 

& 

SYLVA. 

A Review of New and Rare 
Plants, Trees and Shrubs, Fruits 
and Vegetables; The Garden 
Beautiful, Home Woods, and 
Home Landscape. 

Now published in Three Hand¬ 
some Volumes, size super Royal 
quarto. 

Printed in large Type on pure 
Linen Hand-made Paper, with 
Original Engravings and Coloured 
Plates by the late H. G. MOON. 

PRICES: 

If hound in White Vellum and 
Buckram, price 21/- per 
Volume; the Three Volumes, 
50/- (carriage paid). 

If in Cloth Cases, 12 /- per 
Volume ; the Three Volumes, 
31/6 (carriage paid). 

What THE TIMES said of the work. 
“Deserves a welcome if only for its 
admirable tyj>ography and its exceed¬ 
ingly finely reproduced illustrations —■ 
coloured, photographed, and engraved. 
Moreover, it seems to be well conceived— 
a serious and scientific, but attractive, 
review for all interested in flowers, trees, 
vegetables, and landscape.”— Times. 

A quotation from the review published in 
th* DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Printed on hand-made paper, and 
enriched by admirable colour blocks and 
wood engravings, it is the most sumptuous 
periodical that has as yet been devoted to 
gardening matters, and will appeal to all 
who have the leisure and means to 
follow this absorbing recreation .”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


The work may be obtained from any 
Bookseller , or from — 

THE PUBLISHER, 

1, Furalval Street, London, E.C, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDEMJVG ILLUSTRATED. 


T HE “ Garden Annual for 1909” is 
now published, the first Edition 
being exhausted by advance 
orders. Copies of the work may be 
obtained at all Booksellers, Bookstalls 
and Newsagents in the United Kingdom. 
The work is intended to be primarily an 
up-to-date directory for Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. It contains 
many thousands of names and addresses, 
alphabetical lists of country seats and 
of the principal parks and gardens in 
Great Britain and Ireland, a variety of 
miscellaneous information of value to 
all connected with horticulture, also a 
list of the principal horticultural societies 
and a diary showing their dates of 
meetings for 1909 as far as arranged ; 
and a lengthy section is devoted to the 
new' plants, fruits, and vegetables which 
have been certified during the past 
twelve months by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural and other Societies, including 
the results at the R.H.S. Gardens at 
Wisley. This section should prove ol 
special interest to those in the horticul¬ 
tural profession, for whom the work has 
been prepared. 

The “ Garden Annual for 1909” is 
issued from the offices of 

Gardening Illustrated, ' 

17, Furnival Street, London, F..C. 


The Nurseryman’s, Seed Trade & Florist’s Directory. 


THE 


GARPEN 

ANNUAL 


ALMANACK ANP APPRESS BOOK 


1909 


Prepared under the direction of 

W. ROBINSON 

Author of “THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN," etc. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and 
Newsagents. 

D p rrv . Paper Covers, Is. net; post free, Is. 3d. 
- Bound in Cloth, fill, 2 S . 


Sir,—P lease forward by post 


cop Of the “ GARDEN ANNUAL for 1909,” {£ ZZ£2Z 1 1 


@ 113 each 

'a, 2 /- each 


for which 


... __ is enclosed herewith. 


Address . 


Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining copies of the “Garden Annual for 1909" the 
Publisher will be pleased to fill orders for copies direct by post. 

. v Publishing Office: 17, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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AUTUMN PLANTING. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LTD. 

have to offer a very large stock of 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

HARDY TREES, SHRUBS & PERENNIALS, 

And invite enquiries from Planters who require 
the best and most reliable trees and plants at 
very reasonable prices. Our stock is in excel¬ 
lent condition this year, and will satisfy the 
most exacting planter. 

OUR NICIV DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ivi l It forwarded on application. 


THE 


BARNHAM NURSERIES LTD., 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 

New Perpetual Flowering 

CARNATIONS. 

The Cream of 1908 varieties. 


In flower and bud, 36/- to 60/- doz. 
The five for 15/-. 

Afterglow, best cerise. 

Defiance, brightest scarlet. 

Harvard, largest crimson. 

, . ... Sarah A. Hill, largest white. 

(An vluslrntton of this op peart in ‘'Gardening Illustrat'd " 
last vrtk, D ctmber 19th j 
Winona, new shade of pink. 

Our six new Seedling MALMAISONS in 
lowering pots for 31/6. They comprise 
some lovely things. 

Wrlto for our New List of all CARNATIONS. 

HUGH LOW & CO., 

Bush Hill Park, MIDDLESEX. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


FOR HARDY STUFF, BOUND TO THRIVE. 
FOREST TREES. FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES. PLANTS. BULBS. 

Any quantity, any variety. 

HEDGING BUSHES A SPECIALITE. 

Quickthorn. trans., 1ft.. Is. Gd. 100, 12s. 6d. 1,000; lift 
2 a 100. 156. 1,000 ; 2ft., 3a. fid 100. " ’ 

Privet. 1 to lift-. 2-8. 6d. 100, 20s. 1,000 ; 2ft , 3s. 6d 100 
Booch, 1ft , 3 j fid. ICO; lift., 4s. 6d 100. 

Myrobella Plum, makes impenetrable fence mar- 

SSiMOOO qUiCk "’ lfC ' 2S 6<1 ' l00, 2 ° 8 ' 1030: i - ft< 3s Gd ' 100 » 
Y<‘w, Box. Hollr. 1 ft., 2s. Gd doz . 12s. 6d. 100. 
Laurel rotundifolia (hardiest), large evergreen 
leaves, ift.. Is. doz., 6s. 100; lift., la. Cd. doz., 9s. 100; 2ft 
2s fid. doz., 15s 100. 

Poplars, Silver-leaf, or Black Italian, unequalled for 
rapid growth, quickly hide ugly Bpots, grow 4ft. yearly ; 4ft 
2s. fi<l. iloz . 12s. 6d. 100; 6ft. 4s doz., 20s 100. 

Elms, Sycamore, Limes, Chestnut. Birch, 

A8h, 1 to 5ft, 3s fid. doz.. 15s. 100: 5 to Oft , 5s 6d. doz. 

Larch Fir (Fastest Crowing Fir), 2ft., Is, 6d doz. Gs 
100. 40s 1,000 ; 3 ft . 2s. doz . 8s. 100; 4ft., 3s doz , 15s ICO 

Spruce Fir. lift., 2s. doz., 10s. 100 ; 2ft. 2a. 6d doz 
15s. 100. * 

Xma 1 * Trees, specially selected good shape, 2 ft. 3s doz 
Its 100; 3fr., 6d. each, 4s d jz., 25s. 100; 4ft. 9d. each, 6s. doz.’ 

Packed free on rail. State wants. Low estimates and 
Catalogue free. 

CNYE <o,pt.R.), 0ULT0N BROAD, LOWESTOFT. 


FO RCED SA LE. 

MAGNIFICENT STOCK. 

RUINOUS P RICES. 

RICHARD SMITH & GO., 

LIMITED 

(in Voluntary Liquidation), 

WORCESTER. 


Extraordinary Bargains fop all 
orders, little or big. 

Inspection Invited. 

80 ACRES to be cleared of Fruit Trees of 
all sorts, including large stocks of Goose¬ 
berry Bushes, certified to be free from 
American mildew. 

91 ACRES to be cleared of the choicest 
Evergreen and Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, 
Forest Trees, Hedging Plants, Ac. 
SEVERAL ACRES of Roses of best sorts, 
in Standards, Dwarfs, and Climbers. 
SEVERAL ACRES of Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants. 

The contents of 4 Acres of Glass Houses and 

Pit9. 

In short, there are immense quantities 
(many millions) of Trees and Plants of all 
kinds in perfect condition. 


Lists Free on Application. 


ATTENTION - 

Is called to our Catalogue of 

ROSES, FUNIS, TREES, SHRUBS, 

post fTee on application. 

LETTS &HARDINC, F.R.H.S., 

Nurserymen, 

62, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


BULBS—BULBS. CHEAP, TO CLEAR. 

Hyacinths, is to la. 6d doz. Tulips, white, yellow 
milk. Hoarier. 2a. 101 Crocuses (yellow, uumlo. white)' 
Spanish Irises. Snowdrops, la. 3d 100 Daffodils 
(single and douhle) Narcissi, Gladioli (white or 
scarlet k Ranunculus. Aconites, Anemones. 
Bluebells, ab 2a 100; all flowering-size bulbs. Lovolv 
Hardy Lilies. Funkia (blue). Candidum (white) 
Tieror (rM Striped), Tritoma (Re-l-hot Poker), all 4 .L 
eiu'h fid doz. Lily Of Valley, planting roots, 2a. 6J 
100; 503 for 10a. 3a. 6d orders free. ’ 

MOST EASTERLY NURSERY (Dept. r,). 
OULTON. LOWESTOFT. 


PJREMATION atGOLDEK'S GREEN, N. W., 

and WOKING -Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
dep'ifit of urns, and for monuments- Lesx costly lhan 
burj ,1 Descriptive booklet free on application to—LON DON 
t H KM ATION CO.. 321, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
‘ Crematorium, London." 1 ■ '- — * 


ANTHONY WATERER, 

Knap Hill Nursery, 

WOKING, SURREY, 

Has a very fine stock of Evergreens. including fine 
clipped golden and green Yews in various shapes, deciduous 
Trees and flowering Shrubs, all recently transplanted ; also 
the flnest Collection of Rhododendrons, Azaleas. 
Kalmia latifolla, Heat OS, etc., to be found in any 
Nursery. I,allies nnd gentlemen intending planting are 
requested to inspect. Catalogue and quotations on appli¬ 
cation. The Rhododendrons and Azaleas annually planted 
in Rotten Row, Hyde Park, are supplied by 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Surrey. 
No connection with any other firm of a similar name. 


A REALLY RELIABLE REMEDY 


FOR 


PEST-RIDDEN GARDENS. 

No soil insect pest that preys upon plants 
can withstand the deadly fumes given off by 

“KILOGRUB.” 

“ Kilogrub ” is sudden death to nil pests of 
the soil. All you have to do is to distribute it 
well over the ground and work it into the so 1, 
only 2 or 3 ozs. being necessary for a sq. }'ard. 

Thorough tests have proved “ Kilogrub’s ” 
worth. Hundreds of experienced gardeners 
know its value. 

PRICES, Cash with Order, Carriage Paid:— 


7 lb. 

... 2s. Od. 

i cwt. 

... 6s. Od. 

* ewt. 

... 7s. Od. 

1 cwt. 

... 11s. Od. 

Sample Tin ... 

9J. 


Write to-day for Booklet about it. 
FREE from— 

Messrs. JOHN PEAK S CO. 

(Dept. K), 

53, SOHO STREET, WIGAN, LANCS. 


r 


THE ROSE 

THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
THE PEOPLE’S FLOWER 

We should like your enquiries. 

The newest kinds and all ;he well 
tried favourites In s ock. 




ORNAMENTAL PLANTS AND TREES 

A Speciality with us. 


FRUIT TREES 

To suit all Gardens. 


I 


Please writs us and send for List No 10. 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd 

(Dept 8), 


^ SOUTHWELL, NOTTS, j 


ROSE TREES. 


Standards, Bush, 
and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation and 
Testimonial*, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rosa Crower, BEARSTID, nr, MAIDSTONE. 


Digit 


ondon. J-4$phone, 1,907 Coward. 

dby CjO glc 


"DOSE TRAINING. — I have a special rope 

-*-w fnr training Roses, quite now, rot proof, though it will 
hold the moisture and is warmer than iron chain; 2d. per 
yard; Hire, 3 in. round. Recommended by experts.— 1L «J, j 
GASSON, fiOTcmment Contractor, Rye. I 


GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

Strong, healthy, well rooted plants of all 
classes: Standards, Bushes, and Climbe s. 
Al-o Fruit trees, Shrubs, etc Traintd Fruit- 
trees are especially good this year. Send for 
Catalogue. 

Rose Nurseries, 
BEESTON. NOTTS. 


WILLIAM LOWE, 


WANTED. -1,000 SUBSCRIBERS 

FOR OUR 

UNIVERSAL 24 HOURS PORTABLE 
HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUSES 

for Greenhouses (about lOfc. by 7ft.) and for Bedrooms and 
Aviaries. Price 218. (3e. monthly). Send 2d for ph >to, etc. 

HOLL IDAY & CO.^AIbert Place, C0NCLET0N. 

B ULBS.—31st Annual Clearance Sale Bed¬ 
ding Hyacinths, 100,3« 6d.; 25, Is. 6-in. pot Hyacinths, 
12. Is. 6d ; 25, 2a. 6d. 12 Hyacinths, each named, la. 9,1.; 24, 
3a. 6d. Tulips, mixed, 250. 2 h. Gd ; 1,000, 7s Gd. ; 10 best sor r. 
10 each, 2s. fid. White Narcissus, 250, 2a. fid.; 1,000, 7s G«l. 
Yellow Daffs . 250 2a. 6d ; 1 000. 7 b. fid.: 10 best sorts, 10 
each. 2s. 6d. .Spanish IriB, 100, 9d.; 503, 2s. 6d. 250 Snow¬ 

drops, 2s. fid. 250 blue Scilla, 2s. 6d. 100 early Gladioli la 9J. 
—T H LOADER. 5, Arldinatou-grove, Sydenham, S E. 


P ROTECT YOUR BUDS or you will get no 

Fruit.—Netting, good, strong, small mesh : will not rot. 
30 square yords for Is. Any length or width supplied. 
Order* over 5s. carr. paid.—If. J. O.VS SON. Ne tWork*. R ye. 

A New Volume will eomraenoe with next 
week’s issue. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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BEAUTIFUL 

COLOURED PLATES OF 

FLOWERS 

For 5creeP5 5crap BooKs. 

FROM DRAWINGS BY THE BEST FLOWER PAINTERS, FINELY REPRODUCED IN COLOUR. 

Size 12 Inches by 91 Inches. Very suitable for framing or keeping In Portfolios for Students and others. 


Abutilon Golden Fleece 
,, vexillarium 
,, vitifoliura and var. 
Acalypha Sanderiana 
Acid anth era bicolor 
Aerides Lawrence® 

Allamanda Williams! 

Almond, double 
Amaryllis Belladonna 

„ Nestor and Splendent 
Angraicum caudatum 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arisrema apeciosum 
Aster Amcllua and A. linearifolius 


Beaumontla grandiflora 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
„ Martiana 
Begonias, two 
Benthamia fragifera 
Bignonia purpurea 
Blandfordia naramea 
Bollea Schrcederiana 
Bomarea Oarderi 
Bougainvillea spectabilto 
Brugniansia chlorantlia and B. cornigera 
Buddleia variabilia 

Bur ton ia scabra, B. villoaa and Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Cal an the Veitchi 
Calceolarias, hybrid 
Calystegia aylvatica 

Camellia Donckelaari and Sasanqua var. 

,, Sasanqua 
Canna (Indian Shot) 

Carnation M. Bergendl and Mile. 
Roussell 
„ Queen 

Cataaetum Bungerothl 
Cattleya Domimana langleyenaia 
,, labiata 

,, Fercivaliana 

Oercls ailiquastrum 
Cereua Lenioinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Golden Dart 
Chrysanthemums, Elaine and Soleil d'Or 
,, Julia Lagrav&re 

„ (single), Miss Rose and 

Mary Anderson 

,, Purity and Distinction 

„ two hardy 

two single 

Cineraria aurita 

Clematis integrifolia var. Durandi 
Clerodendron Kaempferi 
,, nutans 

Oiianthua Dampieri marginstua 
Clivia minlata citrina 
Conandron ramondioides 


Cornua Kousa 
Crinum flmbriatum 
,, Powelli 

Oycnoches chlorochilon (the Swan 
Orchid) 

Cypripedium acaule and C. pubescena 
„ Dominianum 
Cytiaua nigricans (Black Broom) 


Daffodil Mme. de Graaff 
Delphinium Zalil 

Dicentra spectabilia(Bleeding Heart) 
Droc®na Godsefflana 


Elspagnus parvifolia 
Epiphyllum Makoyanum 
Eranthemum nervosum 
Erica hyemalia and E. h. alba 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
Exogonium Purga 


Franciscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria imperialis 
Fuchsia Monarch 
Fugosia hakeicfolla 


Genista a-tnensis 
Gerbera Jameson! 

Gesnera cardinalis 
„ longiflora 
Geura miniatum 
Gladioli, hybrid 

Gladiolus Mrs. lieecher and G. BenHur 
„ Quartinianus super bus 
,, sulphureus 
Grifflnia hyacinthina 


Habenaria mllitaris 
HaBmanthus ooccineus 
Heaths, Cornish and Dorset 
Helianthus mollis 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major 
Hibiscus Cameroni 

„ Rosa sinensis fulgene 
Hippophm rhamnoides 
Hydrangea Hortensia Mariesi 
Hippeastrum brachyandrum 
Hypericum ohlongifolium 


Illicium floridanum 
Incarvillea Delavayi 
Iris alba purpurea 
„ juncea 
„ Peacock 
Ixora Westi 

Kniphofla aloides var. fclaucescens 
(1 caulescens 

„ longicollis 


Kniphofla Nelson! 

,, Tucki 

Lffllia anceps Schrasderiana and L. a. 

Sanderiana 
„ clegans Turneri 
Lllium Dalhansoni 
„ Henryi 
,, philippinense 
,, 8peclosum Opal 
,, „ rubrum 

Lily of the Valley (Fortin’s var.) 
Limnooharis Humboldti 
lobelia fulgens 
Lonicera semperflorens 


Magnolia conspicua 
} , Fraseri 
Marica coerulea 
Mina lobata 

Montbreti®, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematitis 


Narcissi hybrid poeticua 

,, new : 1, Albatross ; 2, Seagull; 
3, Seedling Pheasant’s-eye 
Narcissus Broussonetti 
„ Golden Bell 

Nymphcca Marliacea (Canary Water Laly) 
„ Ladekeri rosea 


Odontoglossum Wattianum 
Olearia insignia 
Oncidium splendidum 
Urnithogalum arabicuin 
„ nutans 

„ pyramidale 

Oxera pulchella 


Pasonla albiflora major 
tt decoria elatior 
Venus 

„ Whitleyl 

Paeonies (2 single), M. Attwood, The 
Mikado 

Paeony Mountain White 
Pansies (Tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartree 

Papaver orientale 
Passiflora racemosa 
Paulownia imperialis 
Pelargonium Mr. H. Oannell 
Pentstemon Cob»a 
Phlox Drummondi (three kinds 00- 
Etna 

Gloire de Orleans 
Ada Louisa 
Pink Her Majesty 
Pinks, single 
Plagianthus Lyalll 
Plefoma macranthum 
Poppy Anemones 
Primrose College Garden seedling 


Primula purpurea 
„ imperialis 
Prunus Amygdalus 
„ Mume 
„ pendula 
„ Pissardi 


Rainondia pyrenaiea alba 
Ranunculus cortusaifolius 
„ LyaUi 
Rhododendron Ceres 

„ Exquisite 

„ kewense 

„ Mrs. Thiselton Dyer 

„ nilagiricum 

Rosa indica var. 

Rose Anna Ollivier 
„ Antoine Rivoire 
„ Corinna 
„ Emilie Dupuy 
,, G. Nabonnand 
,, Jean Pernet 
„ Jules Grolez 
„ Laurette Messimy 
„ Maman Cochet. 

,, Marquise de Vivcns 
,, Mme. Charles 
„ „ Hoste 

,, „ Nabonnand 

„ ,, Pernet-Ducher 

,, „ de Watteville 

„ Mrs. Grant 
„ ,, Paul 

„ Narcisse 

Roses, Lenten, in winter 
ltudbeokia purpurea 

Saxlfraga Fortunei 
Scilla taurica 
Shrubs, two winter 
Stenomesson incarnatum 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum 
Stuartia pseudo-Camellia 


Thunbergia laurifolia 
Tricyrtis hirta 
Tulipa Gesneriana 
„ Golden Eagle 
ff Greigi and vars. 
„ .Kolpakowskiana 
„ Sprengeri 
Tulips, old garden 
Tydea Vaca de Castro 


Utricularia latifolia 


Vanda suavis 
Verbena E. Willmott 

Watsonia angusta 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides 


Three specimen copies, 6d-; twelve for 1/©; twenty-five for 3/■ > fifty for 5/6 i one hundred for 10 ■ : 
all post free. Well assorted or customers’ own selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 

ADDRESS: MANAGER, 17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FLO WER SHOW FIXTU RES. 

1909. 


JANUARY. 

January 12.—R. II.8. Committees. 

,, 26.— R.H.S. Committees. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 9 —R.H.S. Committees and Annual Meeting. 
„ 23.—R.H.S. Committees. 

MARCH. 

March 9.—RH.8. Committees; Spring Bulb Show. 

,, 23.—R.H.S. Committees. 

APRIL. 


April 6 — R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 20.—R.H.8. Committees; Auricula Show. 
„ 22.— Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 

MAY. 


May 4.—RH.8. Committees. ^ T 

„ 18.—R.H.8. Committees ; Tulip She*. _ k 
„ 26—Temple Show {3A^sJ. 4*1 O | L 


JUNE. 

June 8.—R.H.S. Committees. 

,, 22.—R.H.S. Committees. 

JULY. 

July 2.—National Rose Society's Show. 

„ 6.—Holland House Show (2 days). 

M 13.—National Sweet Pea Society Provincial Show at 
Saltaire. 

„ 20. R.H.S. Committees. 

,, 21.—National Carnation Society's Show. 

,, 23.—National Sweet Pea Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 3.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 17.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 27.—Povnton Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 31.—R.H.8. Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Carlisle Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 14.—R.H.H. Committees. 

,, 16.—National Rose Society's Autumn Show. 

,, 28.— RH.0. Committees. 

OCTOBER, 

October 12.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 26.—R.H.S. Committees. 


NOVEMBER. 

November 9.—R.H.S. Committees. 

,, 17.—York Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 23.—RH.8. Committees. 

„ 25.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

DECEMBER. 


December 7.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 8.—Perpetual-flowering Carnation Society s Show, 

„ 21.— RH.S. Committees. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows. 


rpHE AMATEUR GARDENERS 5 DIARY 

J- AND DICTIONARY for 1909 ia a complete guide to 
the year's gardening, It tells Just what to do, and when tor 
do it, and provides ample room for user's own rules and 
comments. Price la., of all booksellers; post free, la. 3d., 
from—THE PUBLISHER, Hatton House, Great Queen- 
gtreot, London, W.O._ . _ 


T OAM FOR SALE, 3s. 6d. ton on rail.— 

D Apply, O HEATH, Builder, Newbury, Berks. Also 
Isrgo billiard room, cheap. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 





W0 BURNS 12-HOURS 

WITHOUT ATTENTION: 

cwr t ■ 


[EATING " 
APPARATUS 


InoNrocnn t:h s~ 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


BOULTON & 
PAUL 


LONG BURNING AND RELIABLE. 

EVEN TEMPERATURE. 

NO BRICKWORK. NO TROUBLE. 


NORWICH 


Guaranteed Minimum Burning 12 Hours. 

Thousands in use giving entire 

B salisf action. 

| For Prices and Particulars Free 

i 12 HOURS STOVE 
l SYNDICATE, Ltd., 

I 66. Victoria Street, 


LONDON, S.W. 


No. 49 a.—Span, 10ft. by 8ft. .£10 10 0 

No. 47 a.— Lean-to, 10ft. by 7ft.£3 10 0 

These Houtcs are sent out well made, painted three coats, 
glased il-oz. glass, and Carriage Paid. 


Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices. 

Note.—G lass cut to any size in large or small quantities. 

Special Linos.— 3 by 6, 9 by 7, 10 by 8, 12 by 8,13 by 9. 
la. extra for 3rd*. Putty, 23 lb., 2«. fid. Paint, Sash- 
Bars, Nails and Roofing Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass ia sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from London at ware¬ 
house. Ail glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Carriage is cheaper and delivery 
quicker. Please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. 
ROBINSON, Wholesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 

31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. Continuous advertiser I 4ft. by 6ft. 
in this paper for over 20 years. _ I 8ft. b y 6ft. 


Complotc Heating: 
Apparatus, 55,- 


No. 75.-MEL0N & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Portablo Huts, from 32/6 


Hygienic Heater, 

from 12 - 


Portable Iron Cottage, 
£10 


BOILERS. PIPES, AND FITTINGS. 


GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME. 6fL by tft-.TQft/- 

similar to No. 75, with Two Lights .. . . jUU/ 


Fumigant for Greenhouses. — 

Pt., 15 ; i Pt., 7 6; 4 6. 3 .18, k 10<l. 

Cost of fumigating, 4Jd. 1.000 cubic ft. 
Fumigators. 1- ea., for 5.000 cubic ft, 

Nicoticide Plant Spray. 1 Pt., 
1 2; rt.. 2 ; tjrt , 3 6; fGal.. 5/-: Gal.. 
10 All goods car. pd.— HUNTER Sc 
GOW. 4G,Thomas St., Liverpool. 


Garden Lights, 16 UJJJlL 

Send for I iTCuP 

LLUSTRATEO LIST, 

US Page,, Post Free. Pon “" *° 6 U808 ' 

W. COOPER, 76 1. , ONllOK? t S^E. ad ' 

Business Hours, 9 to 6, Saturdays included . 


on orders of 40s. value 
to most Goods Stations 
in England and Wales. 


CARRIACE PAID 


PORTABLE BUILDINCS, 
POULTRY HOUSES, 
f.l imn III lira H CARDEN LICHTS. 

4R*M!l if: (Sr STABLES, WORKSHOPS, 

||l 11 S? POTTINC SHEDS. 

| [ ||^» —^ ILXafr? The Cheapest in the King- 
dotn. Large Catalogue. Id. 
Copy. Reg. stamp. Estab. 60 Years. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., Bedford 


EASILY SLIPPED ON. AND OFF. 

DAMP CR0UND isu DANGEROUS ENEMY, 

SO WEAK OUK 

“G BRAND” GRAINED CLOGS 

(Lined with Thick. . 

MEN’S*" WOME 


6gw 


-cVs:, 

1K05W.ROBINSOHI2 

DENNIS IRON WORKS, 

^ STOURBRIDGE. 


In consequence of the 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of • 

Gardening = = 

= = Illustrated. 

to be dated 

JANUARY 2nd, 1909. 


door. 

MEN S HALF-WELLINCTON CARDEN CLOGS, 6 6. 
CHILDREN’S FINE LACED CL0CS, Lined White Felt, 3 6 
„ 2-BUCKLED CL0CS (m sketch), 211. 
All Posted Fkee to your Door. 
Customers write us daily, saying how delighted the 
children are with their warm-lined Clogs. 

They only need seeing. Price Lists Jres. 

Send to-day for a pair. 

THE GARDEN CLOG WAREHOUSE 

4, Wellington Street, GLASGOW. 


The Ml PLANS, 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
• APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
1 great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham 8treet Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


TOOPE'S HEATINC APPARATUS. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to ensure 
insertion. No advertisement intended 
for that issue can be received, altered, 
or stopped after the first post on 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23rd. 


C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, 

Heating Engineers, 

Stepney Square, High St.. 
Stepney. London, E. 

Tele. . "Toopas, London.” Phono: 3497 E. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog ue, fret .' 


A NEW VOLUME commences with 
January 2nd issue. 

(GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

*T flow bring and Fine-Leavkd Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By ThkM ah Baines. Price 126. ; post free, 
12b. fid.-PUBLISHEB, 17, FumivaUtreet, Loudou, K.O. 


BRAHAM& PIPER 


FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel. bammerlosa, breech-loading Shot Gun*, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifle*, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration : unequalled for all 
long distance shooting; 15a. each. Double-barrelled Breech¬ 
loaders, from 25s. Air Guns, 12*. 6d. Walking-stick Guns. 


■READERS will oblige by mentioning (Iak- 

£l» ukNINg Illustrated when answering advertise incuts. 
Business tirmB are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Printed and PnblWiWi ity tht* tfrrbtirlctor, W. Robinson, at 
ticpjMvje. 17, Furnival-atroeti iu the Parish of St. Andrew, 


I^^opyDtf^o>»r2fi, IJfJS. 
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